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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE  TO  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


In  his  masterpiece  Henry  Gray  left  undying  evidence  of  his  anatomical 
knowledge  and  of  his  comprehension  of  the  best  method  of  imparting  it  to  other 
minds.  After  forty  years  its  merits  are  only  brightened  by  the  numerous  works 
"which  have  endeavored  to  contest  its  supremacy.  During  that  time  it  has  had 
the  benefit  of  the  careful  scrutiny  of  many  leading  anatomists  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  Anatomy  is  far  from  stationary,  either  in  its  facts  or  in  improve- 
ments in  the  method  of  their  presentation ;  hence  any  work  which  would  faith- 
fully reflect  the  existing  position  of  the  science  must  be  revised  at  comparatively 
frequent  intervals.  Fortunately  for  students  and  practitioners,  Gray  9  Anatomy 
enjoys  a  demand  rendering  such  revision  possible. 

An  evidence  of  the  unremitting  attention  bestowed  on  this  book  is  afforded 
in  the  issue  now  presented.  Its  basis  is  found  in  the  revision  of  1896  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Playfair  McMurrich  and  Dr.  B.  B.  Gallaudet.  The  new  chapters  on 
the  Brain  and  the  Abdominal  Viscera  by  Dr.  Gallaudet  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Brockway, 
respectively,  have  been  retained.  The  section  on  the  Mouth  and  Teeth  has  been 
rewritten  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Burchard,  who  has  taken  account  of  the  latest  advances 
in  the  highly  specialized  department  which  particularly  concerns  students  and 
practitioners  of  Dentistry. 

The  splendid  illustrations  in  Oray  have  long  been  known  as  the  most  effective 
and  intelligible  presentations  of  anatomical  structures  ever  produced.  In  the 
edition  of  1896  this  series  was  increased  bv  the  addition  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  new  pictures.  The  total  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  illus- 
trations stands  unchanged  in  the  new  issue,  but  it  includes  a  large  number  of 
new  engravings,  no  expense  having  been  spared  to  effect  improvement  wherever 
possible. 

The  practical  application  of  anatomical  facts  in  medicine  and  surgery  has 
always  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work,  and  this  distinctive  character- 
istic has  received  especial  care. 

In  short,  this  edition  is  presented  to  the  medical  public  with  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  it  will  be  found  worthy  in  every  respect  to  main- 
tain the  exalted  position  which  the  work  has  for  so  many  years  enjoyed 
as  the  most  convenient  and  intelligible  exposition  of  its   subject. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRTEENTH  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


When  Henry  Gray  published  this  work  in  1858,  he  entitled  it  Anatomyy 
Descriptive  and  Surgical,  and  he  introduced  under  each  subdivision  such 
observations  on  practical  points  of  Surgery  as  show  the  necessity  of  an  accurate 
acquaintance  w^ith  the  anatomy  of  the  part  under  examination.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  such  an  endeavor  had  been  made  by  an  English  Anatomist. 

The  Editor  has  endeavored  to  follow  in  the  lines  originally  laid  down 
by  the  Author,  and  has  tried  to  keep  before  himself  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  intended  for  Students  of  Surgery  rather  than  for  the  Scientific 
Anatomist.  Not  that  the  Editor  would  wish  to  disparage,  for  an  instant,  the 
study  of  Philosophical  or  Scientific  Anatomy,  but  that  he  thought  it  right,  con- 
sidering the  class  of  students  for  whom  the  work  is  primarily  intended,  that  he 
should  be  practical  rather  than  abstract  and  theoretical.  Accordingly,  he  has 
not  altered  in  any  way  the  original  plan  of  the  work,  but  has  endeavored  to 
render  it  more  practical,  and  of  more  use  to  the  student,  who  will  hereafter 
have  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  Anatomy  to  his  practice  of  Surgery,  by  intro- 
ducing a  considerably  increased  amount  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  and  by  pointing 
out  the  bearings  of  Anatomy  on  the  practice  of  Surgery. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  work  has  undergone  a  careful  revision,  and  in 
some  minor  details  a  rearrangement  has  been  made. 

The  Editor  is  deeply  indebted  to  his  friend  Mr.  Ross  for  much  kind  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  this  edition,  and  also  for  the  help  that  he  has  rendered 
him  in  passing  these  pages  through  the  press. 

To  Dr.  Leonard  Remfry  he  is  also  much  indebted  for  his  kindness  in  revis- 
ing the  section  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Generation. 

Several  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  principally  from  dissections  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  Editor  takes  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  Prosector  Pearson  for  the  kind  interest  he  has  dis- 
played and  assistance  he  has  rendered  in  the  preparation  of  these  drawings, 
which  were  taken  from  dissections  made  by  this  master  in  the  art  of  dissecting. 
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GENERAL  ANATOMY. 


THE  fluids  of  the  body,  which  are  intended  for  its  nutrition,  are  the  lymph, 
the  chyle,  and  the  blood.  There  are  other  fluids  also  which  partially 
subserve  the  same  purpose,  as  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  the  bile,  the  intestinal 
secretion  ;  and  others  which  are  purely  excrementitious,  as  the  urine.  But  there 
is  no  need  to  describe  the  rest  in  this  place,  since  they  are  the  secretions  of  special 
organs,  and  are  described,  as  far  as  is  judged  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
work,  in  subsequent  pages.  We  shall  here  speak  first  of  the  blood,  and  next  of 
the  lymph  and  chyle. 

THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  is  a  thickish,  opaque  fluid,  of  a  bright-red  or  scarlet  color  when  it 
flows  from  the  arteries,  of  a  dark-red  or  purple  color  when  it  flows  from  the  veins. 
It  is  viscid,  and  has  a  somewhat  clammy  feeling;  it  is  sale  to  the  taste,  and  has  a 
peculiar  faint  odor.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Its  specific  gravity  at  60°  F.  is 
about  1.065,  and  its  temperature  is  generally  about  100°  P.,  though  varying 
slightly  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

General  Composition  of  the  Blood. — When  blood  is  drawn  from  the  body  and 
allowed  to  stand,  it  solidifies  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  minutes  into  a  jelly-like 
mass,  w^hich  has  the  same  appearance  and  volume  as  the  fluid  blood,  and,  like  it, 
looks  quite  uniform.  Soon,  however,  drops  of  a  transparent  yellowish  fluid  begin 
to  ooze  out  from  the  surface  of  this  mass  and  to  collect  around  it.  Coincidently 
with  this  the  clot  begins  to  contract,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  about  twenty-four 
hours,  the  original  mass  of  coagulated  blood  has  become  separated  into  two  parts 
— a  "clot"  or  "coagulum,"  considerably  smaller  and  firmer  than  the  first-formed 
jelly-like  mass,  and  a  large  quantity  of  yellowish  fluid,  the  serum^  in  which  the 
clot  floats. 

The  clot  thus  formed  consists  of  a  solid,  colorless  material,  called  fibrin,  and 
a  large  number  of  minute  cells  or  corpuscles,  called  blood-corpuscles^  which  are 
entangled  and  enclosed  in  the  fibrin.  The  fibrin  is  formed  during  the  act  of  solidi- 
fication. In  the  fluid  blood  in  the  living  body  there  is  a  substance,  named 
fibrinogen^  which  when  acted  upon  by  a  second  material,  also  contained  in  the 
blood,  and  named  a  fibrin-ferment^  forms  a  solid  substance,  fibrin.  This  latter 
in  its  process  of  solidification  encloses  and  entangles  the  blood-corpuscles,  and 
thus  the  clot  is  formed. 

Recent  observations  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  a  calcium  salt 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  transformation  of  fibrino«5en  into  fibrin.  The 
fibrin-ferment  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  blood  contained  in  the  blood-vessels, 
but  seems  to  result  from  the  destruction  of  what  are  known  as  the  white  corpus- 
cles and  the  blood-plaques  to  be  described  later.  These  structures,  more  espe- 
cially the  plaques,  disintegrate  very  rapidly  when  blood  is  drawn  from  the  body, 
liberating  the  ferment,  and  so  producing  coagulation,  and  lesions  of  the  cells 
lining  the  interior  of  the  blood-vessels  seem  also  to  give  rise  to  ferment-produc- 
tion and  the  intra-vascular  formation  of  fibrin. 
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We  may  now  consider  the  constituents  of  the  blood  in  another  way.  If  a  drop 
of  blood  is  placed  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  glass  slide  and  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  number  of  minute  bodies  or  corpuscles  floating 
in  a  clear  fluid ;  and,  on  more  minute  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  these  cor- 
puscles are  principally  of  two  kinds.  The  one,  greatly  preponderating  over  the 
other  in  point  of  numbers,  is  termed  the  colored  corpuscle;  the  other,  fewer  in 
number  and  less  conspicuous,  is  termed  the  colorless  corpuscle.  From  this  we 
learn  that  blood  is  a  fluid  holding  a  large  number  of  corpuscles  of  two  varieties  in 
suspension.  The  fluid  is  named  liquor  sanguinis  or  plasma^  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  serum  spoken  of  above  in  connection  with  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  It  is  serum  and  something  more,  for  it  contains  one  at  least  of  the 
elements  or  factors  from  which  fibrin  is  formed.  The  relation  of  these  various 
constituents  of  blood  to  each  other  will  be  easily  understood  by  a  reference  to  the 
subjoined  plan : 


ry  1        f  Colored  ^ 

.Corpuscles    |  Colorless         1 

|_  (Fibrin/ 


Blood 

Liquor    Sanguinis 


(  Serum 


The  blood-corpuscles,  blood-disks,  blood-globules  are,  as  before  stated,  of  two 
kinds :  the  red  or  colored,  and  the  white  or  colorless  corpuscles.  The  relative 
proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other  has  been  variously  estimated  and  no  doubt 
varies  under  different  circumstances.  Thus  venesection,  by  withdrawing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  red  globules,  and  by  favoring  the  absorption  of  lymphatic  fluid 
into  the  blood,  greatly  increases  the  relative  proportion  of  the  white  corpuscles. 
Klein  states  that  in  healthy  human  blood  there  appears  to  be  one  white  corpuscle 
for  600-1200  red  ones.  The  proportion  of  corpuscles,  colored  and  colorless  com- 
bined, to  liquor  sanguinis  is  in  one  hundred  volumes  of  blood  about  thirty-six 
volumes  of  the  former  to  sixty-four  of  the  latter. 

Colored  corpuscleB  when  examined  under  the  microscope  are  seen  to  be  circular 
disks,  biconcave  in  profile,  having  a  slight  central  depression,  with  a  raised  bor- 
der (Fig.  1,  h).     When  viewed  with  a  moderate  magnifying  power,  this  central 
^  depression  looks  darker  than  the  edge.     When  exam- 

a  ®        ft  ®  ^^^^  singly  by  transmitted  light,  their  color  appears  to 

®  ®1  e  be  of  a  faint  reddish-yellow  w  hen  derived  from  arterial 

d     ^8     n  ffilHWl  blood,  and   greenish-yellow  in  venous  blood.     It  is  to 

^f\       ^         ^c         their  aggregation  that  blood  owes  its  red  hue.     Their 
OO      H^Q  V^       ®^^®  varies  slightly  even  in  the  same  drop  of  blood,  but 
|L  /  ^F       it  may  be  stated  that  their  average  diameter  is  about 

Fig.  i.-Hunmn  blood-corpus-    -51^  <^^  ^n  inch,  their  thickuoss  about  ^^,  or  nearly 
cies.   a.  Seen  from  the  Burfece.    ono-Quarter  of  their  diameter.     Besides  these,  especially 

b.  Seen  from  the  side,    c  United     .^  .  ij.  j  !••  '*^.  *^ 

in  rouleaux,  d.  Rendered  spher-  m  somo  ansemic  and  diseased  conditions,  certain  cor- 
bv  the  same  /.  Isiood-giobuies  puscles  are  found  of  a  much  smaller  size,  about  one- 
sfinink  by  evaporation.  ^y^^^d  OT  half  the  size   of  the   Ordinary   one.     These, 

however,  are  very  scarce  in  normal  blood.  The  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  is  enormous;  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  are  contained  in  a  cubic 
millimetre.  Power  states  that  the  red  corpuscles  of  an  adult  would  present  an 
aggregate  surface  of  about  3000  square  yards.  Human  blood-disks  present  no 
trace  of  a  nucleus.  They  consist  of  two  parts :  a  colorless  envelope,  or  investing 
membrane,  which  is  composed  largely  of  fatty  material ;  and  a  colored  fluid  con- 
tents, which  is  a  solution  of  a  substance  named  hcemoglobin,  Hcemoglohin  is  a 
proteid  compound  of  a  very  complex  constitution,  the  haemoglobin  of  the  horse 
having  the  formula  C7,2Hi,3oN2,4S2Fe024.v  It  has  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and 
when  removed  from  the  body  crystallizes  readily  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  addition  of  this  fluid  to  a  drop  of  blood 
speedily  dissolves  out  haemoglobin  from  the  corpuscle. 
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If  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  is  spread  out  and  examined  under  the  microscope, 

tlie  blood  is    seen   to  flow  in  a  continuous  stream  through  the  vessels,  and  the 

corpuscles  show  no  tendency  to  adhere  to  each  other  or  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 

Doubtless  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  human  body  ;  but  when  drawn  and  examined 

on   a  slide   without   reagents,  the   blood-globules   often   collect  into   heaps   like 

rouleaux  of  coins  (Fig.  1,  c). 

During  life  the  red  corpuscles  may  be  seen  to  change  their  shape  under  pres- 
sure so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  some  extent  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  They  are 
also  highly  elastic,  for  they  speedily  recover  their  shape  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  They  are  soon  influenced  by  the  medium  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  medium.  In  water  they  swell  up,  lose  their 
shape,  and  become  globular ;  subsequently  the  haemoglobin  becomes  dissolved  out, 
and  the  envelope  can  be  barely  distinguished  as  a  faint,  circular  outline.  Solu- 
tions of  salt  or  sugar,  denser  than  the  serum,  give  them  a  stellate  or  crenated 
appearance ;  and  the  usual  shape  may  be  restored  by  diluting  the  solution  to  the 
proper  point.  The  same  crenated  outline  may  be  produced  as  the  first  effect  of 
the  passage  of  an  electric  shock ;  subsequently,  if  suflSciently  strong,  the  shock 
ruptures  the  envelope.  A  solution  of  salt  or  sugar  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
serum  merely  separates  the  blood-globules  mechanically  without  changing  their 
shape. 

The  white  corpnscleB  (Fig.  2)  are  rather  larger  than  the  red  in  human  blood, 
measuring  from  about  tA^j-  to  ^g^oo  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.  They  consist  of  a 
transparent  granular-looKing  protoplasm  containing  one,  two,  or  more  nuclei,  and 
presenting  bright  granules,  which  vary  in  different  corpuscles  both  in  quantity 
and  in  their  behavior  to  micro-chemical  reagents.  When  absolutely  at  rest  they 
are  rounded  or  spheroidal,  but  under  ^*.  jSjft 

ordinary  circumstances  their  form   is  ^w  ^    ,.     O  -^  ^ 

very  various,  and  they  have  the  re-  Q    f^:l^  @  ®  ^^    (^ 

markable     property     of     undergoing  ^      ^       .^    ^  ^^ 

**  amoeboid  "  changes  (Fig.  3).     That  '^ 

is  to  say,  they  have  the  power  of  send- 
ing out  finger-shaped  or  filamentous 
processes  of  their  own  substance,  by 

which    they  move  and  take  up  gran-  f,o.  2.-a.  white  co^scies  of  hu^n  blood,    d.  Red 
ules   from  the  surrounding  substance.  corpuscles.  High  power. 

In  locomotion  the  corpuscle  pushes  out  a  process  of  its  substance — h  psettdopodium^ 
as  it  is  called — and  then  shifts  the  rest  of  the  body  into  it.  In  the  same  way, 
when  any  granule  or  particle  comes  in  its  way  it  wraps  a  pseudopodium  round  it, 


Fig.  3.— UumaD  colorless  blood-corpnscle,  showing  its  successive  changes  of  outline  within  ten 

minutes  when  kept  moist  on  a  wann  stage.    (Schofleld.) 

and  then,  withdrawing  it,  lodges  the  particle  in  its  own  substance.  By  means  of 
these  amoeboid  properties  they  have  the  power  of  wandering  or  emigrating  from 
the  blood-vessels  by  penetrating  their  coats,  and  thus  finding  their  way  into  the 
perivascular  spaces. 

The  white  corpuscle  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  true  animal  cell.  It  has 
no  limiting  membrane,  but  consists  of  a  mass  of  transparent  albuminous  substance, 
called  protopla^m^  containing  one  or  more  nuclei.  These  nuclei  may  assume 
varying  shapes,  being  sometimes  spherical,  sometimes  horseshoe-shaped,  some- 
times moniliform,  these  various  shapes  being  transition  stages  between  the  mono- 
nuclear and  polynuclear  corpuscles. 

The  white  corpuscles  are  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  corpuscles 
of  lymph  and  chyle,  and  they  also  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cells  found 
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in  pus.  From  the  fact  that  cells  exactly  like  the  colorless  corpuscles  are  being 
constantly  furnished  to  the  blood  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  the  chyle-ducts, 
and  also  from  their  varying  proportions  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  circulation  and 
in  different  pathological  conditions,  the  colorless  corpuscles  have  been  re«rarded 
— erroneously,  however — as  an  earlier  stage  of  the  colored  blood-disks,  but  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  must  be  regarded  as  quite  inconclusive. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  embryonic  life  the  red  corpuscles  are 
developed  from  mesoblastic  cells  in  the  vascular  area  of  the  blastoderm.  They 
are  at  first  nucleated  and  resemble  white  corpuscles,  except  in  their  color,  and, 
like  them,  are  possessed  of  amoeboid  movements.  They  are  succeeded  by  smaller^ 
non-nucleated  corpuscles,  having  all  the  characters  of  adult  colored  corpuscles, 
probably  formed  by  a  conversion  of  the  former  into  the  latter.  So  that  at  birth 
the  nucleated  red  corpuscles  have  disappeared.  In  after  life  an  important  source 
of  the  red  corpuscles  is  the  red  marrow  of  bones,  in  which  certain  cells  found  in 
the  marrow  are  converted  into  colored  blood-corpuscles  by  the  loss  of  their  nuclei, 
and  by  their  protoplasm  becoming  tinged  with  yellow.  It  is  probable,  also,  thar 
the  spleen  may  be  a  place  for  the  foimation  of  red  corpuscles.  This  theory,  which 
was  formerly  universally  believed,  and  was  then  discarded  for  the  hypothesis  that 
the  spleen  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles,  has  lately  been 
revived  by  Bizzozero.  The  question  must  still  be  regarded  as  siih  judice.  The 
proportion  of  white  corpuscles  appears  to  vary  considerably  in  different  parts  of 
the  circulation,  being  much  larger  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  and  hepatic  vein 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  while  in  the  splenic  artery  they  are  very  scanty. 

In  addition  to  these  corpuscles,  a  third  variety  is  found  in  mammalian  blood, 
and  has  been  specially  studied  and  described  by  Hayem,  Bizzozero,  and  Osier. 
They  are  pale  circular  or  oval  disks,  about  one-quarter  or  one-third  the  size  of  the 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  apparently  contain  no  nucleus.  They  have  been  named 
blood-platcB  or  blood-plaques^  and  are  supposed  by  Bizzozero  to  originate  the  fibrin- 
ferment,  and  to  be  especially  concerned  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

The  liquor  aanguinis  or  plasma  is  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  and  contains  in 
solution  various  organic  substances,  such  as  jihrinogen^  paraglohulin  or  serunt 
globulin^  and  serum  albumen^  together  with  certain  salts,  sugar,  fatty  matter,  and 
gases.  Paraglohulin  is  probably  contained  partly  in  solution  in  the  plasma,  and 
partly  in  the  colorless  corpuscles,  and  can  be  obtained  by  diluting  the  liquor  san- 
guinis with  ten  times  its  volume  of  ice-cold  water,  and  then  transmitting  through 
it  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  Fibrinogen  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  ns 
paraglohulin,  but  the  liquor  sanguinis  must  be  still  further  diluted  and  the  current 
of  carbon  dioxide  must  pass  for  a  much  longer  time.  Fibrin  may  be  obtained 
by  whipping  the  blood,  after  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  body,  with  a  bundle 
of  twigs,  to  which  the  fibrin,  as  it  coagulates,  adheres.  Fibrin  may  also  be 
obtained  by  filtering  the  freshly-drawn  blood  of  an  animal  whose  corpuscles  are 
large,  care  being  taken  to  retard  coagulation  as  long  as  possible.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  corpuscles  are  retained  on  the  filter,  and  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
passing  through,  coagulates  and  separates  into  fibrin,  free  from  corpuscles,  and 
serum. 

Fibrin,  thus  obtained,  is  a  white  or  buff-colored  substance,  presenting  a 
stringy  appearance,  and  under  the  microscope  exhibiting  fibrillation.  Wtcn 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  it  becomes  hard,  dry,  brown,  and  brittle.  It  is 
a  proteid  compound,  insoluble  in  hot  or  cold  water,  alcohol  or  ether.  Under  the 
influence  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  swells  up,  but  does  not  dissolve ;  but  when 
thus  swollen  it  is  easily  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  {)epsin.  If  heated  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  solution  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gradually 
dissolves. 

Serum  is  the  fluid  liquor  sanguinis  after  the  fibrin  has  been  separated  from  it. 
It  is  a  straw-colored  fluid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.027,  with  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Upon  boiling  it  becomes  solid,  on  account  of  the  albumen  which  it 
contains.     It  contains  also  salts,  fatty  matters,  sugar,  and  gases. 
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Gases  of  the  Blood. — When  blood  is  exposed  to  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump, 
about  half  its  volume  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  gases.  These  are  carbon  dioxide, 
oxvgen,  and  nitrogen.  The  relative  quantities  in  100  volumes  of  arterial  and 
venous  blood,  at  0°  C.  and  1  m.  pressure  of  mercury  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table: 

Oxygen.       Carbon  dioxide.  Nitrogen. 

Arterial  blood,  'i^  vols.  30  vols.  1  to  2  vols. 

Venous  blood,  6  to  10  vols.        35  vols.  1  to  2  vols. 

Roughly  stated,  they  are  as  follows:  Carbon  dioxide  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  gas,  oxygen  rather  less  than  one-third,  nitrogen  below  one- 
tenth  (Huxley).  The  greater  quantity  of  the  oxygen  is  in  loose  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  but  some  part  is  simply 
absorbed,  just  as  it  would  be  by  water.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  in  a  state  of  chem- 
ical combination  with  the  salts  of  the  serum,  especially  the  sodium,  with  which  it  is 
combined  partly  as  a  carbonate  and  partly  as  a  bicarbonate.  The  nitrogen  is 
unimportant.  It  (or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it)  is  merely  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere  under  the  pressure  to  which  the  blood  is  exposed,  and  can  therefore  be 
mechanicallv  removed. 

Blood-crystals. — Haemoglobin,  as  stated  above,  when  separated  from  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  readily  undergoes  crystallization.  These  crystals,  named  hcemoglobin 
crystals,  all  belong,  with  the  exception  of  those  obtained  from  the  squirrel,  to  the 
rhombic  system.     In  human  blood  they  are  elongated  prisms  (Fig.  4,  a).     In  the 
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Fig.  4.~Blood-cr>'stals.    a.  Hsmoglobin  crystals  from  human  blood,    b.  Heemin  crystals  from  blood  treated 
vith  acetic  acid.    c.  Hsmatoidin  crystals  from  an  old  apoplectic  clot. 

Squirrel  they  are  hexagonal  plates.  Other  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  mixing 
dried  blood  with  an  equal  quantity  of  common  salt,  and  boiling  it  with  a  few  drops 
of  glacial  acetic  acid.  A  drop  of  the  mixture  placed  on  the  slide  will  show  the 
crystals  on  cooling.  These  are  named  hcemin  crystals,  and  consist  of  small  acic- 
ular  prisms  (Fig.  4,  b).  Occasionally  in  old  blood-clots  a  third  form  of  crystal  is 
found,  the  haematoidin  crystal  (Fig.  4,  c). 

LYMPH  AND  GHTLE. 

Lymph  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow  fluid,  which  is  conveyed 
by  a  system  of  vessels,  named  It/mphatics,  into  the  blood.  These  vessels  take 
their  rise  in  nearly  all  parts  of  ihe  body  from  the  interstices  of  the  connective 
tissue,  and  take  up  the  fluid  contained  in  these  spaces  and  return  it  into  the 
veins  close  to  the  heart,  there  to  be  mixed  with  the  mass  of  the  blood.  The 
greater  number  of  these  lymphatics  empty  themselves  into  one  main  duct,  the 
thoracic  duct,  which  passes  along  the  front  of  the  spine  and  opens  into  one  of  the 
large  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  remainder  empty  themselves  into  a 
smaller  duct,  which  terminates  in  the  corresponding  vein  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  neck. 

Chyle  is  an  opaque,  milky-white  fluid,  absorbed  by  the  villi  of  the  small 
intestines  from  the  food,  and  carried  by  a  set  of  vessels  similar  to  the  lymphatics, 
named  lactealSj  to  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct,  where  it  is  intermingled 
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with  the  lymph  and  poured  into  the  circulation  through  the  same  channels.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  two  sets  of  vessels,  lymphatics  and  lacteals, 
though  differing  in  name,  are  identical  in  structure,  and  that  the  character  of  the 
fluid  they  convey  is  different  only  while  digestion  ia  going  on.  At  other  times  the 
lacteaia  convey  a  transparent,  nearly  colorless  fluid  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
Ivmph.  Both  these  sets  of  vessels,  in  their  passage  to  the  central  duct,  pass 
tnrough  certain  small  glandular  bodies,  termed  lymphatic  glands,  where  their 
contents  perhaps  undergo  elaboration. 

Lymph,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a.  watery  fluid.  It  closely  resembles  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  and  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  albumen  and  1  per  cent,  of  salts. 
When  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  clear  colorless 
fluid,  in  which  are  floating  a  number  of  corpuscles,  lym-ph-corpu»des.  These 
bodies  are  identical  in  structure,  and  not  t*  be  distinguished  from  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles  previously  described.  They  vary  in  number  in  different  parts  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  indeed  are  said  by  Kolliker  to  be  absent  in  the  smaller 
ones.  They  are  always  increased  in  number  after  the  passage  of  the  lymph 
through  a  lymphatic  gland,  and  are  said  to  be  increased  in  size  as  the  fluid 
ascends  higher  in  the  course  of  the  circulalion. 

Ohfle  is  a  milk-white  fluid,  which  exactly  resembles  lymph  in  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  except  that  it  has,  in  addition  to  the  other  constituents  of 
lymph,  an  enormous  amount  of  fatty  granules,  "  the  molecular  basis  of  chyle."  and 
it  is  to  the  presence  of  these  molecules  that  chyle  owes  its  milky  color.  Under 
the  microscope  it  presents  a  number  of  corpuscles,  named  "chyle-corpuscles," 
which  are  indistinguishable  from  lymph-corpuscles  or  white  blood-cells,  and  the 
molecular  basis,  consisting  principally  of  fatty  granules  of  extreme  minuteness 
(Fig.  6,  o),  but  also  of  a  few  small  oil-globules.  Lymph  and  chyle  after  their  pas- 
sage through  their  respective  glands,  if  withdrawn 
^  from  the  body  and  allowed  to  stand,  separate  more 

^     ^    ^  ®  "^^  '^^^  completely  into  a  clear  liquid,   vhich  is 

/3»  ^iSi  ®  *S  identical  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  a  thin 

w  ^  /^^  .—  O  jelly-like  clot,  consisting  of  a  fibrillated  matrix  in 
which  lymph-corpuscles  or  chyle-corpuscles  and 
fatty  molecules,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  entangled. 
If  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  exam- 
ined, especially  after  a  meal,  there  may  be  found 
in  it  corpuscles  with  a  reddish  tinge.  These  have 
been  regarded,  probably  erroneously,  as  immature 
red  corpuscles,  or  lymph-  and  chyle-corpuscles 
in  process  of  transformation  into  blood-globules. 
Fio.  5.-cbyie  from  ibe  lacu^aiB.  '-T^ev  frequently  give  to   the  surface  of  clotted 

chyle  and  lymph  a  pinkish  hue.  They  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  mature  blood-globules,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  lymph  and 
chyle,  and  which  are  regarded  by  most  observers  as  accidental — i.  e.  produced  by 
the  manipulations  of  the  dissector. 

THE  ABIUCAL  CELL. 

All  the  tissues  and  organs  of  which  the  body  is  composed  were  originallv 
developed  from  a  microscopic  body  (the  ovum),  consisting  of  a  soft  gelatinous 
granular  material  enclosed  in  a  membrane,  and  containing  a  vesicle,  or  small 
spherical  body,  inside  which  are  one  or  more  solid  spots  {see  Fig.  73).  This  mav 
be  regarded  as  a  perfect  cell.  Moreover,  all  the  solid  tissues  can  be  shown  to  con- 
sist largely  of  similar  bodies,  differing,  it  is  true,  in  external  form,  but  essentiallv 
similar  to  an  ovum.     These  are  also  cells. 

In  the  higher  organisms  all  such  cells  may  be  defined  as  "  nucleated  masses  of 
protoplasm  of  microscopic  size."  The  two  essentials,  therefore,  of  an  animal  cell 
in  the  higher  organisms  are,  the  presence  of  a  soft  gelatinous  granular  material. 
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similar  lo  that  found  in  the  ovum,  and  which  is  usually  styled  protoplasm ;  and  a 
small  spherical  body  imbedded  in  it,  and  termed  a  nucleus ;  the  remaining  con- 
stituents of  the  ovum — viz.  its  limiting  membrane  and  the  solid  spot  contained  in 
the  nucleus,  called  the  nucleolus — are  not  considered  essential  to  the  cell,  and  in 
fact  many  cells  exist  without  them. 

Ftotoplaam  (sarcode,  blastema^  germinal  matter^  or  bioplasm)  is  a  proteid  com- 
pound. It  also  contains  certain  inorganic  substances,  as  phosphorus  and  calcium, 
which  latter  appears  to  be  essential  to  its  life  and  function.  It  is  of  a  semi-fluid, 
viscid  consistence,  and  appears,  sometimes,  either  as  a  hyaline  substance,  homo- 
geneous and  clear,  or  as  a  granular  substance,  consisting  of  minute  molecules 
imbedded  in  a  transparent  matrix.  These  molecules  are  regarded  by  some  as 
adventitious  material  taken  in  from  without,  and  often  probably  of  a  fatty  nature, 
since  they  are  frequently  soluble  in  ether.  In  most  cells,  however,  protoplasm 
shows  a  more  definite  structure,  consisting  of  minute  striae  or  fibrils  arranged  in  a 
clear  transparent  matrix,  or  a  honeycombed  reticulum  containing  in  its  interstices 
a  homogeneous  substance.  Protoplasm  is  insoluble  in  water,  coagulates  at  130°  F., 
and  has  a  great  affinity  for  certain  staining  reagents,  as  logwood  or  carmine. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  protoplasm  are  its  vital  properties  of 
motion  and  nutrition.  By  motion  is  meant  the  power  which  protoplasm  has  of 
changing  its  shape  and  position  by  some  internal  power  in  itself,  which  enables  it 
to  thrust  out  from  its  main  body  an  irregular  process,  into  which  the  whole  of  the 
protoplasmic  substance  is  gradually  drawn,  so  that  the  mass  comes  to  occupy  a 
new  position.  This,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  movements  observed  in 
the  Amoeba  or  Proteus  animalcule,  has  been  termed  "amoeboid  movement." 
Ciliary  movement,  or  the  vibration  of  hair-like  processes  from  the  surface  of  any 
structure,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  motion  with  which  protoplasm 
is  endowed.  Nutrition  is  the  power  which  protoplasm  has  of  attracting  to  itself 
the  materials  of  growth  from  surrounding  matter.  When  any  foreign  particle 
comes  in  contact  with  the  protoplasmic  substance,  it  becomes  incorporated  in  it 
by  being  enwrapped  by  one  or  more  processes  projected  from  the  parent  mass 
and  enclosed  by  them.  When  thus  taken  up,  it  may  remain  in  the  substance  of 
the  protoplasm  for  some  time  without  change,  or  may  be  assimilated  by  the 
protoplasm. 

The  Nucleus  is  a  minute  body,  imbedded  in  the  protoplasm,  and  usually  of  a 
spherical  or  oval  form,  its  size  having  little  relation  to  the  size  of  the  cell.  It  is 
usually  surrounded  by  a  well-defined  wall,  the  nuclear  membraney  and  its  contents, 
known  as  the  nuclear  substance^  are  composed  of  a  stroma  or  network  and  an  inter- 
stitial substance,  the  relative  amount  of  the  two  varying  in  different  nuclei.  The 
network  appears  to  be  continuous  through  the  nuclear  membrane  with  the  proto- 
plasmic reticulum,  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  having  strung  along  it  bands 
of  a  substance  which  stains  readily  with  certain  dyes,  and  is  therefore  named 
chromatin.  The  chromatin  differs  chemically  from  ordinary  protoplasm  in  con- 
taining nuclein,  in  its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  in  its 
imbibing  more  intensely  the  stain  of  carmine,  haematoxylin,  etc.,  and  in  its 
remaining  unstained  by  some  reagents  which  color  ordinary  protoplasm  ;  as,  for 
example,  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  process  of  reproduction  of  cells  commences  in  the  nucleus,  and  is  usually 
described  as  being  brought  about  by  indirect  or  by  direct  division.  Indirect  division 
or  kari/okinesis  (karyomitosts)  has  been  observed  in  all  the  tissues — generative  cells, 
epithelial  tissue,  connective  tissue,  muscular  tissue,  and  nerve-tissue — and  it  is  the 
typical  method  by  which  the  division  of  cells  takes  place,  although  the  process  of 
reproduction  of  cells  by  direct  division  occurs  not  infrequently,  especially  in  highly 
specialized  cells. 

The  process  of  reproduction  by  indirect  division  commences  in  the  nucleus,  the 
stroma  of  which  undergoes  complex  changes,  leading  to  the  division  of  this  body 
previous  to  the  cleavage  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell.  The  changes  consist  briefly 
of  the  following:  (1)  At  the  commencement  of  the  process  the  nuclear  network  is 
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well  developed,  but  shows  only  slight  indications  of  activity.  (2)  The  chromatic 
fibrils,  after  rearranging  themselves,  become  thicker,  ana  probably  combioe  in 
one  long  filament,  which  forma  a  loose  convolution.  This  is  called  ihe gloTnerulu* 
or  skein  (Fig.  6,  b).  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  protoplasmic  grannies  arrange 
themselves  at  two  points  in  the  cell-protoplasm  opposite  each  other;  these  points 
are  called  the  poles,  and  the  line  midway  between  them,  and  bisecting  at  right 
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angles  a  line  connecting  the  two,  is  called  the  equator.  The  aggregations  of 
protoplasmic  granules  are  termed  tbe  centroi'Oiues,  and  they  are  surrounded  by 
clear  protoplasmic  areas  known  as  the  archoplatm  spheres.     (3)  The  chromatic 
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filament  becomes  arranged  in  more  or  less  distinct  loops  converging  toward 
the  two  poles,  resembling  somewhat  in  appearance  a  rosette  or  ivreath  (Fig.  6,  c). 
¥rom  the  poles  to  the  loops,  fine  threads,  not  staining  like  the  others  (achromatic), 
are  seen  bridging  across  the  space  left  between  the  filament  and  the  cell- 
protoplasm.  These  are  known  as  the  nuclear  spindle.  (4)  The  loops  now- 
become  flattened  so  as  to  form  a  festooned  ring  or  star  at  the  equator 
of  the  nucleus.  This  is  known  as  the  single  star^  aster^  monaster.  The  loops 
begin  to  break  transversely  at  the  equator  (Fig.  6,  D*),  having  sometimes 
previously  broken  at  their  polar  ends.  The  nuclear  spindle  or  achromatin  is  very 
distinct,  as  well  as  a  radiating  arrangement  of  protoplasmic  granules  toward  the 
poles.  It  is  at  this  stage,  or  sometimes  after,  that  a  longitudinal  splitting  of  the 
filaments  occurs,  so  that  they  become  more  numerous  and  more  slender.  (5)  After 
breaking  across  at  the  equator,  the  chromatic  filaments  move  toward  the  poles  as  if 
they  were  guided  by  the  achromatic  threads.  These  threads  bridge  across  between 
the  two  receding  stars,  which  are  known  as  diaster  or  daughter  stars.  The  pro- 
toplasm, with  its  radiating  granules,  begins  to  group  itself  around  the  two  poles 
(Fig.  6,  e).  (6)  The  daughter  stars  have  now  reached  the  poles ;  the  broken  ends 
become  united,  so  that  each  daughter  chromatic  filament  becomes  a  single  festooned 
filament,  forming  a  rosette  or  wreath,  the  daughter  rosettes  or  wreaths.  There 
is  now  distinct  evidence  of  cleavage  in  the  protoplasm  (Fig.  6,  f).  (7)  By  further 
irregular  contraction  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  loops  becomes  lost,  and  the 
filament  presents  a  convoluted  appearance,  constituting  the  daughter  glomeruli  or 
skeins  (Fig.  6,  g).  The  cleavage  of  the  protoplasm  is  now  complete  except  where 
the  achromatic  threads  are  found.  (8)  By  further  convolution  and  contraction 
the  loops  of  the  filament  become  fusea  together,  and  form  again  a  network.  The 
nuclear  membrane  which  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  karyokinesis  is 
formed  anew,  and  two  daughter  cells  with  nuclei  are  formed  (Fig.  6,  h).  The 
remains  of  the  achromatic  threads  bridge  across  the  intercellular  substance,  but 
later  usually  disappear  completely. 

In  the  reproduction  of  cells  by  direct  division  the  process  is  brought  about 
either  by  segmentation  or  by  gemmation.  In  reproduction  by  segmentatioyi  or 
fission  the  nucleus  first  splits  by  becoming  constricted  in  its  centre,  and  thus 
assuming  an  hour-glass  shape.  This  leads  to  a  cleavage  or  division  of  the  whole 
protoplasmic  mass  of  the  cell ;  and  thus  we  find  that  two  new  cells  have  been 
formed,  consisting  of  the  same  substance  as  the  original  one,  and  each  containing 
a  nucleus.  These  daughter  cells  are  of  course  at  first  smaller  than  the  original 
mother  cell ;  but  they  grow,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  in  them,  so  that 
multiplication  may  rapidly  take  place.  In  reproduction  hy  gemmation  a  budding- 
off  or  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  nucleus  and  parent-cell  takes  place,  and, 
becoming  separated,  forms  a  new  organism. 

The  ceU-wall,  which  is  not  an  essential  constituent,  and  in  fact  is  often  absent, 
consists  of  a  flexible,  transparent,  structureless  or  finely  striated  membrane,  which 
is  permeable  to  fluids.  As  far  as  is  known,  every  animal  cell  is  derived  from  a 
pre-existing  cell.  The  death  of  cells  is  accomplished  either  by  their  mechanical 
detachment  from  the  surface,  preceded  possibly  by  their  bursting  and  discharg- 
ing their  contents,  or  by  various  forms  of  degeneration — fatty,  pigmentary,  or 
calcareous. 

EPITHELIUM. 

All  the  surfaces  of  the  body — the  external  surface  of  the  skin,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and  genito-urinary  tracts,  the  closed  serous 
cavities,  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessels,  and  the  ducts  of  all  secreting  and  excreting 
glands — are  covered  by  one  or  more  layers  of  simple  cells,  called  epithelium  or 
epithelial  cells.  These  cells  are  also  present  in  the  sensory  and  terminal  parts  of 
the  organs  of  special  sense,  and  in  some  other  organs,  as  the  pituitary  and  thyroid 
bodies.  They  serve  various  purposes,  forming  in  some  cases  a  protective  layer,  in 
others  acting  as  an  agent  in  secretion  and  excretion,  and  again  in  others  being 
concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  the  organs  of  special  sense.     Thus,  in  the  skin, 
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the  main  purpose  served  by  the  epithelium  (here  called  the  epidermis)  is  tha 
protection.  As  the  surface  is  worn  away  by  the  agency  of  friction  or  chang< 
temperature  new  cells  are  supplied,  and  thus  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  and 
vessels  and  nerves  which  it  contains  are  defended  from  damage.  In  the  gas 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  in  the  glands  the  epithelial  cells  appear  tc 
the  principal  agents  in  separating  the  secretion  from  the  blood  or  from  the  alim< 
ary  fluids.  In  other  situations  (as  the  nose,  fauces,  and  respiratory  passages) 
chief  oflSce  of  the  epithelial  cells  appears  to  be  to  maintain  an  equable  temp< 
ture  by  the  moisture  with  which  they  keep  the  surface  always  slightly  lubrical 
In  the  serous  cavities  they  also  keep  the  opposed  layers  moist,  and  thus  facilil 
their  movements  on  each  other.  Finally,  in  all  internal  parts  they  ensur* 
perfectly  smooth  surface. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  histologists 
divide  these  several  epithelial  linings  into  two  classes :.  into  (1)  epithelial  tis 
proper,  consisting  of  nucleated  protoplasmic  cells,  which  form  continuous  mas 
on  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces  and  the  linings  of  the  ducts  and  alveoli 
secreting  and  excreting  glands ;  and  (2)  endothelium,  which  is  composed  of  a  sin 
layer  of  flattened  transparent  squamous  cells,  joined  edge  to  edge  in  such  a  mj 
ner  as  to  form  a  membrane  of  cells.  This  is  found  on  the  free  surfaces  of  1 
serous  membranes,  as  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  ly 
phatics ;  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  anterior  chaml 
of  the  eye.  And,  though  the  separation  must  be  an  artificial  one,  since  ev€ 
gradation  of  transition  between  the  two  classes  may  be  observed,  it  would  se< 
advisable  for  the  purpose  of  description  to  employ  it. 

1.  True  epithelial  tissue  consists  of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells,  united  togetb 


Fig.  7.--Epithellal  cells  from  the  oral  cavity  of  man.  Magnified  360  times,  a.  Large.  6.  Middle-size 
c.  The  same  with  two  nuclei. 

by  an  interstitial  cement-substance,  supported  on  a  basement-membrane,  and  i 
naturally  grouped  into  two  classes,  according  as  there  is  a  single  layer  of  cells  (simpi 
epithelium)  or  more  than  one  {stratified  epithelium).  The  various  kinds  o 
epithelium,  whether  arranged  in  a  single  layer  or  in  more  than  one  layei-,  ar 
usually  spoken  of  as  squamous  or  pavement,  columnar,  spheroidal  or  glandulai 
and  ciliated. 

The  pavement  epithelium  (Fig.  7)  is  composed  of  flat  nucleated  scales  of  vari 
ous  shapes,  usually  polygonal,  and  varying  in  size.  These  cells  fit  together  bj 
their  edges,  like  the  tiles  of  a  mosaic  pavement.  The  nucleus  is  generally  flat 
tened,  but  may  be  spheroidal.  The  flattening  depends  upon  the  thinness  of  tb( 
cell.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  presents  a  fine  reticulum  or  honeycombed  net 
work,  which  gives  to  the  cell  the  appearance  of  granulation.  This  kind  of  epi 
thelium  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  (epidermis)  and  on  mucous  surfaces 
which  are  subjected  to  friction.  The  nails,  the  hairs,  and  (in  animals)  the  horns 
are  a  variety  of  this  kind  of  epithelium. 

A  variety  of  squamous  epithelium  which  is  found  in  the  deeper  layers  of 
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■jiratified  pavement-epithelium  has  been  termed  prickle  cells.  These  cells  possess 
short  fine  fibrils  which  pass  from  their  margins  to  those  of  neighboring  ceils,  serv- 
ing to  connect  them  together.  They  were  first  probably  noticed  by  Max  Schultze 
and  Virchow,  and  it  was  believed  that  by  them  the  ceils  were  dovetailed  together. 

Subseqaently  this  was  shown  not  to  be  so  by  BizzoKero,  who  pointed  out  that  the 

prickles  were  attached  to  each  other  by  tbeir  apices  and  formed  minute  bridges 

across  spaces  occurring  between  the  cells  of  the  epithelium. 

The  columnar  or  cylindrical  epithelium  (Fig.  8)  is  formed  of  cylindrical  or 

rod-shaped  cells,  each  containing  a  nucleus,  and  set  together  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
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plete  membrane.  The  cells  have  a  prismatic  figure,  more  or  less  flattened  from 
mutual  pressure,  and  are  set  upright  on  the  surface  on  which  they  are  supported. 
Their  protoplasm  is  always  more  or  less  longitudinally  striated,  and  they  contain 
a  nucleus  which  is  oval  in  shape  and  contains  an  intranuclear  network. 

This  form  of  epithelium  covers  the  mucous  membrane  of  nearly  the  whole 
^tro-intestinal  tract  and  the  glands  of  that  part,  the  greater  part  of  ihe  urethra, 
ihe  vaa  deferens,  the  prostate,  Cowper's  glands,  BarthoTini'e  glands,  and  a  portion 
of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 

ffoblet-  or  chalice-oeWa  are  a  modification  of  the  columnar  cell.  Thev  appear 
to  he  formed  by  an  alteration  in  shape  of  the  columnar  epithelium  (ciliated  or 
otherwise)  consequent  on  the  secretion  into  the  interior  of  the  cell  of  mucin,  the 
I'hief  organic  constituent  of  mucus,  which  distends  the  upper  part  of  the  cell, 
nhile  the  nucleus  is  pressed  down  toward  its  deep  part,  until  the  cell  bursts  and 
the  mucus  is  discharged  on  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  9. 

The  tpheroidal  or  glandular  epithelium  (Fig.  10)  is  composed  of  circular  or 
palvhedral  cells.     Like  other  forms  of  epithelial  cells,  the  protoplasm  is  a  fine 
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reticulum,  which  gives  to  the  cell  the  appearance  of  granulation.  They  are  found 
in  the  terminal  recesses  of  secreting  glands,  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells 
naually  contains  the  materials  which  the  cells  secrete. 

CUiated  epithelium  (Fig.  11)  may  be  of  any  of  the  preceding  forms,  but  usually 
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inclines  to  tlie  columnar  shape.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  preseoce  of  min 
processes,  which  are  direct  prolongations  of  the  cell -protoplasm  standing  up  fi 
the  free  surface  like  hairs  or  eTclashes  (cilia).  If  the  cells  are  examined  dur 
life  or  immediately  on  removal  from  the  living  body  {for  which  in  the  human  s 
ject  the  removal  of  a  nasal  polypus  offers  a  convenient  opportunity)  in  te 
water,  the  cilia  will  be  seen  in  lashing  motion;  and  if  the  cells  are  separate,  ti 
will  often  be  seen  to  be  moved  about  in  the  field  by  that  motion. 

The  situations  in  which  ciliated  epithelium  is  found  in  the  human  body  a 
the  respiratory  tract  from  the  nose  downward  (except  over  the  lower  portion  of 
pharynx  and  the  surface  of  the  vocal  cords)  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tu 
the  Fallopian  tube  and  upper  portion  of  the  uterus,  the  vasa  efferentia,  coni  \ 
culoai,  and  first  part  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle,  and  the  ventricles  of 
brain  and  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Stratified  epithelium  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells  superimposed  one  on 
top  of  the  other  and  varying  greatly  in  shape.  The  cells  of  the  deepest  layer 
for  the  most  part  columnar 
form,  and  aa  a  rule  form  a  ^ 
gle  layer,  placed  vertically 
the  supporting  membrane ;  abi 
these  are  several  layers  of  s|» 
roidal  cells,  which  aa  they 
preach  the  surface  become  m 
and  more  compressed,  until 
superficial  layers  are  found 
consist  of  flattened  scales,  i 
margins  of  which  overlap  c 
another,  so  as  to  present  an  i 
bricated  appearance.  Anoil 
form  of  stratified  epithelium 
found  in  what  bas  been  term 
transitional  epithelium,  such 
exists  in  the  ureters  and  urina 
bladder.  Here  the  cells  of  t 
most  superficial  layer  are  cubic 
with  depressions  on  their  unJ 
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shaped,  the  apices  touching  t 
basement-membrane.  Between  their  tapering  points  is  a  third  variety  of  eel 
filling  in  the  intervals  between  them,  and  of  smaller  size  than  those  of  the  oth 
two  layers. 

2.  Endothelium. — As  before  stated,  endothelial  cells  are  flattened,  transparei 
squamous  cells,  attached  by  their  margins  by  a  semi-fluid  homogeneous  cemer 
substance,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  endothelial  membrane.  Though  for  the  mo 
part  these  cells  are  squamous,  in  some  places  cells  may  be  found,  either  isolatt 
or  occurring  in  patches,  which  are  polyhedral  or  even  columnar.  These  laiti 
cells  are  frequently  to  be  found  lining  the  stomata  of  serous  membranes  (Fig.  12 
As  a  rule,  the  endothelial  celts  are  polygonal  in  outline,  with  sinuous  or  ja^rj:* 
margins,  and  are  in  close  apposition,  the  amount  of  cohesive  matter  uniting  the; 
being  so  slight  as  not  to  be  apparent.  Their  protoplasmic  substance  appears  to  I 
granular,  but  consists  of  fibrillse  arranged  in  a  network  in  which  the  nucleus 
contained,  limited  by  a  membrane  and  having  a  well -developed  reticulum. 

OONlfECTIVE    TISSUES. 
By  the  term  connectiTe  tissue  we  mean  a  number  of  tissues  which  pos.=e«s  thi 
feature  in  common — viz.  that  they  serve  the  general  purpose  in  the  animal  econom 
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of  supporting  and  conaecting  the  tissues  of  the  frame.  These  tissues  may  differ 
considerably  from  each  other  in  external  appearance,  but  they  present  neverthe- 
less many  points  of  relationship  with  each  other,  and  are  moreover  developed 
from  the  same  embryonal  elements.  They  are  divided  into  three  great  groups: 
(1)  the  fibrous  connective  tissues,  (2)  cartilage,  and  (3)  bone. 

The  Filiroas  Oonneddve  TisBues. — Three  principal  forms  or  varieties  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue  are  recognized:  (1)  White  fibrous  tissue;  (2)  Yellow  elastic 
tissue;  (3)  Areolar  tissue.  They  are  all  composed  of  a  matrix  in  which  cells  are 
imbedded,  and  between  the  cells  are  fibres  of  two  kinds,  the  white  and  yellow  or 
elastic.  The  difference  between  the  three  forms  of  tissue  depends  on  ibe  relative 
proportion  of  the  two  kinds  of  fibre,  in  the  first  variety  enumerated  the  white  fibre 
preponderating ;  in  the  second  variety  the  yellow  elastic  fibres  being  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  white ;  and  the  third  form,  areolar  tissue,  the  two  being  blended  in 
much  more  equal  proportions. 

The  white  fibrous  tissne  (Fig.  13)  is  a  true  connecting  structure,  and  serves 
three  purposes  in  the  animal  economy.  It  serves  to  bind  bones  together  in  the 
form  of  ligaments,  it  serves  to 
connect  muscles  to  bones  or 
other  structures  in  the  form  of 
tendons,  and  it  forms  an  invest- 
ing or  protecting  structure  to 
various  organs  in  the  form  of 
membranes.  Examples  of 
wbere  it  serves  this  latter  office 
are  to  be  found  in  the  muscular 
iascise  or  sheaths,  the  perios- 
teum, and  perichondrium ;  the 
investments     of     the    various 
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the  kidney,  etc.),  the  investing  sheath  of  the  nerves  (epineurium),  and  of  various 
organs,  as  the  penis  and  the  eye  (sheath  of  ihc  corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus 
spongiosum,  and  of  the  sclerotic).  But  in  all  these  parts  the  student  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  elastic  tissue  enters  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  It  presents  to 
the  naked  eye  the  appearance  of  silvery-white  glistening  fibres,  covered  over  with 
a  quantity  of  loose,  flocculent  tissue  which  binds  the  fibres  together  and  carries 
the  blood-vessels.  It  is  not  possessed  of  any  elasticity,  and  only  the  very 
slightest  extensibility;  it  is  exceedingly  strong,  so  that  upon  the  application  of 
any  external  violence  the  hone  with  which  it  is  connected  will  fracture  before  the 
fibrous  tissue  will  give  way.  When  examined  under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  waving  bands  or  bundles  of  minute,  transparent,  homogeneous  filaments 
or  fibrilla,  held  together  by  an  albuminous  semi-fluid  cement-substance  (Fig.  14). 
In  ligaments  and  tendons  these  bundles  run  parallel  with  each  other ;  in  mem- 
branes they  intersect  one  another  in  different  places.  The  bundles  have  a 
tendency  to  split  up  longitudinally  or  send  off  slips  to  join  other  bundles  and 
receive  others  in  return.  The  cells  occurring  in  white  fibrous  tissue  are  often 
called  "tendon  cells."  They  are  situated  on  the  surface  of  groups  of  bundles 
and  are  ijuadranguiar  in  shajie,  arranged  in  rows  in  single  file,  each  cell  being 
separated  from  its  neighbors  bv  a  narrow  line  of  cement-subsiance.  The  nucleus 
is  generally  situated  at  one  end  of  the  cell,  the  nucleus  of  the  adjoining  cell  being 
in  close  proximity  to  it  (Fig.  15).  Upon  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  while 
fibrous  tissue  it  swells  up  into  a  glassy-looking,  indistinguishable  mass.  When 
boiled  in  water  it  is  converted  almost  completely  into  gelatin. 

Tellow  Elastic  Tissue. — In  certain  parts  of  ihe  body  a  tissue  is  fcund  which 
when  viewed  in  mass  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  is  possessed  of  great  elasticity,  so 
that  it  is  capable  of  considerable  extension,  and  when  the  extending  force  is  with- 
drawn returns  at  once  to  its  original  cndition.     This  \s  yellow  elastic  tissue,  in 
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which  tbe  elastic  fibres  greatly  preponderate,  to  the  almost  complete  exclusio 
the  white  fibrous  element.  It  is  found  in  this  condition  in  the  ligamenta  subt 
in  the  vocal  cords,  in  the  longitudinal  coat  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  it 
inner  coats  of  the  biood-vessela,  especially  the  larger  arteries,  and  to  a  very 
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OathesiirCice  of  this  layer  isb.a  network  of 

Hne  elastic  flbrea,  —  , „  -     ... 

between  tho  lendon-buiidlcg.     (From  uuuiu 
Aialomy.    E.  A.Rettafer.) 

siderahle  extent  in  the  thyro-hyoiti,  crico- thyroid,  and  stylo-hyoid  lieaments. 
is  also  found  in  the  li^amentum  nuchse  of  the  lower  animals.  When  vie' 
under  the  microscope  (Fig.  16)  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  aggregation  of  curl 
fibres,  with  a  well-defined  outline.  They  are  considerably  larger  in  size  than 
fibrillse  of  the  white  fibrous  element,  and  vary  much,  being  from  the  ^.^(n,  to 
TjW  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fibres  form  bold  and  wide  curves,  branch  i 
freely  anastomose  with  each  other.  They  are  homogeneous  in  appearance,  i 
have  a  tendency  to  curl  up,  especially  at  their  broken  ends.  In  some  parts,  wh 
the  fibres  are  broad  and  large  and  the  network  close,  the  tissue  presents 
.  appearance  of  a  membrane,  with  gaps  or  pei-forations  corresponding  to  the  int 
vening  space.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries,  and  to  it ' 
name  of  fenestrated  membrane  has  been  given  by  Henle.  The  yellow  elastic  fib 
remain  unaltered  by  acetic  acid. 

Areolar  tissue  is  so  called  because  its  meshes  are  easily  distended,  und  tl 
separated  into  areolfe  or  spaces,  which  all  open  freely  into  each  other,  and  ( 
eonsetjuently  easily  blown  up  with  air,  or  permeated  by  fluid  when  injected  ii 
any  part  of  the  tissue.  Such  spaces,  however,  do  not  exist  in  the  natural  ct 
dition  of  the  body,  but  the  whole  tissue  forms  one  unbroken  membrane  co 
posed  of  a  number  of  interlacing  fibres,  variously  superimposed.  Hence  t 
term  "'the  cellular  membrane  "  is  in  many  parts  of  the  body  more  apprapriu 
than  its  more  modern  equivalent.  The  chief  use  of  the  areolar  tissue  is  to  lii) 
parts  together,  while  by  the  laxity  of  its  fibres  and  the  permeability  of  its  areo 
it  allows  them  to  move  on  each  other,  and  affords  a  ready  exit  for  inflammato 
and  other  effused  fluids.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  distributed  of  all  l 
li.ssues  in  the  body.  It  is  found  beneath  the  skin  in  a  continuous  layer  all  ov 
the  body,  connecting  it  to  the  subjacent  parts.  In  the  same  way  it  is  situnti 
beneath  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes.  It  is  also  found  between  musclt 
vessels,  and  nerves,  forming  investing  sheaths  for  them,  and  connecting  the 
with  surrounding  structures.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  found  in  the  interior  i 
organs,  binding  together  the  various  lobes  and  lobules  of  the  compound  gland 
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tneranous  coats  of  tbe  hollow  viscera,  and  the  fibres  of  muscles,  etc.,  and  thus 
forms  one  of  the    most  important  connecting  media  of  the  various  structures  or 


Fio.  16.— YeUow  eUatlo  tluue.    Ulgb  power. 

organs  of  which  the  body  is  made  up.  In  many  parts  the  areolae  or  interspaces 
of  areolar  tissue  are  occupied  by  fat-cells,  constituting  adipoie  tit»ue,  which  will 
presently  be  described. 

Areolar  tissue  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a  flocculent  appearance,  somewhat 
like  spun   silk.     When  stretched  out,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  delicate  soft  elastic 

threads  interlacing  with  each  other  in 

every  direction  aud  forming  a-network 

of  extreme  delicacy.     When  examined 

under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  be 

composed  of  white  fibres  and  elastic 

fibres  intercrossing   in  all    directions, 

and  united  together  by  a  homogeneous 

cement  or  ground-substance,  and  filled 

by  cellular  elements,  which  contain  the 

protoplasm  out  of  which  the  whole  is  /         <  — T""^— ^    l\_ 

developed  and  regenerated.  p,„  n.-com,eoifv..tteu«  corpu^ie,.    (Kiein  «,d 

These    cell-spaces   may  be   brought      NoWoSmllh.)   m.  MwraluryconnecUvp-llBsucccll     The 
,        .   "^    ..  ,\-     .■  °-.x,       other  two  Bri  IhB  ordln«ry  branched  cells,  each  «llh  Bu 

into  View  by  treating  the  tissue  with     ubtong  nucleus. 

nitrate  of  silver,  and   exposing  it  to 

the  light.     This  will  color  the  fibres  and  ground-substance,  leaving  the  cell-spaces 

unstained. 

The  cells  of  areolar  tissue  (Fig.  17)  are  of  two  kinds:  1,  flattened  transparent 
cells,  with  an  oblong  nucleus  and  more  or  less  branched,  and  often  united  together 
by  thio-brancbed  processes;  and  2,  granular  cells,  some  of  which  are  of  the  size 
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of  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  like  them  possessed  of  amoeboid  movements  ;  ot 
are  of  larger  size,  and  do  not  exhibit  amoeboid  movements  to  any  appreci 
extent.  They  lie  imbedded  in  the  ground-substance,  and  in  some  situati 
where  the  areolar  tissue  is  loose  and  the  spaces  large,  so  as  to  contain  several  c 
they  form  a  sort  of  lining  for  it.  In  other  situations  where  the  tissue  forn 
membranous  layer,  the  flattened  cells,  here  unbranched,  form  an  epithelial- 
covering  to  its  surface. 

Vessels  and  Nerves  of  Oonnective  Tissue. — The  blood-vessels  of  connective  ti 
are  very  few — that  is  to  say,  there  are  few  actually  destined  for  the  tissue  it 
although  many  vessels  may  permeate  one  of  its  forms,  the  areolar  tissue,  carr;; 
blood  to  other  structures.  In  white  fibrous  tissue  the  blood-vessels  usually 
parallel  to  the  longitudinal  bundles  and  between  them,  sending  transverse  c 
municating  branches  across,  and  in  some  forms,  as  the  periosteum  and  dura  ma 
being  fairly  numerous.  In  the  yellow  elastic  tissue  the  blood-vessels  also 
between  the  fibres,  and  do  not  penetrate  them.  Lymphatic  vessels  are' very  nur 
ous  in  most  forms  of  connective  tissue,  especially  in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath 
skin  and  the  mucous  and  the  serous  surfaces.  They  are  also  found  in  abunda 
in  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  as  well  as  in  the  tendons  themselves.  Nerves  ari 
be  found  in  the  white  fibrous  tissue,  where  they  terminate  in  a  special  manr 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  nerves  terminate  in  areolar  tissue ;  at  all  eve 
they  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  and  the  tissue  is  possessed  of  very  li 
sensibility. 

Development  of  Oonnective  Tissue. — Fibrous  connective  tissue  is  developed  fi 
embryonic  connective-tissue  cells  derived  from  the  mesoblast.  At  an  early  pei 
of  development  it  consists  of  nucleated  cells  and  a  muco-albuminous  fluid,  wt 
subsequently  becomes  a  pellucid  jelly  and  forms  the  ground-substance.  In  1 
ground-substance  the  two  varieties  of  fibres  become  developed.  As  to  the  man 
in  which  they  do  so  there  are  two  theories,  some  believing  that  they  are  develo 
from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  others  that  they  are  formed  by  a  deposit  in 
ground-substance.  In  the  former  case  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  is  conver 
wholly  into  elementary  fibres,  the  nucleus  disappearing;  or  else  the  periphc 
part  of  the  protoplasm  produces  the  fibrous  tissue,  the  original  cell  growing  ag 
to  its  original  size,  and  then  throwing  off  a  fresh  portion  to  form  a  new  cell,  i 
itself  persisting  in  contact  with  the  fibres  it  has  formed  as  a  permanent  connecti 
tissue  corpuscle. 

Three  special  forms  of  connective  tissue  must  be  described :  the  mucoid, 
lymphoid  or  retiform,  and  basement-membranes. 

1.  The  mucoid  or  gelatinous  connective  tissue  exists  chiefly  in  the  "jelly 
Wharton,**  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  umbilical  cord,  but  is  also  found  in  so 
other  situations  in  the  foetus,  as  in  the  pulp  of  young  teeth,  and  in  certain  sta^ 
of  the  development  of  connective  tissue  in  various  regions.  In  the  adult  the  \ 
reous  humor  of  the  eye  is  formed  of  the  same  material.  This  tissue  consists 
nucleated  cells,  which  branch  and  become  connected  so  as  to  form  trabecul 
which  traverse  a  jelly-like  ground  substance,  containing  the  chemical  principle 
mucus,  or  mucin^  and  in  smaller  quantities  albumen,  but  no  gelatin.  Sometimi 
as  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  the  cells  almost  completely  disappear  and  t 
jelly  only  remains. 

2.  Retiform  connective  tissue  (Fig.  18)  is  found  extensively  in  many  parts  < 
the  body,  forming  the  framework  of  some  organs  and  entering  into  the  constru 
tion  of  many  mucous  membranes.  It  is  formed  of  an  interlacement  or  network  < 
very  fine  fibres,  which  closely  resemble  white  fibrous  tissue,  and  in  certain  sit 
ations  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  continuous  with  it.  In  their  behavior  to  certa 
reagents,  however,  they  differ  from  the  ordinary  white  fibres,  and  have  cons 
quently  been  held  to  be  a  third  form  of  connective-tissue  fibres.  In  many  placi 
flattened  cells  may  be  seen  connected  with  the  fibres  and  partially  concealing  ther 
presenting  an  appearance  as  if  the  tissue  were  formed  of  a  network  of  branch ii: 
and  anastomosing  cells.     This,  however,  is  not  so,  as  the  cells  can  be  removed  < 
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brushed  away,  leaving  the  fibres  intact.     In  many  situations  the  interstices  of  the 

fibres  are  filled  with  rounded  granular  corpuscles,  and  the  tissue  is  then  termed 

lymphoid  or  adenoid  tissne.    The  neuroglia, 

or  fine  gelatinous  connective  tissue  which 

supports    the    nervous    elements    in   the 

cerebro-spinal  axis  and  in  the  retina  has 

been   regarded  as  a  modified  form  of  the 

reliform    connective    tissue.     It    is    now 

known,  however,  to  consist  of  cells  which 

stnd  off  very  numerous  fine  processes,  and 

develop   from  the  epiblast,  certain  of  the 

cells  forming  the  wall  of  the   medullary 

canal,  becoming  neuroglia  cells,  while  the  ' 

remainder  become  nerve-cells. 

'i.  Basement-membranes,  formerly  de- 
scribed as  homogeneous  membranes,  are 
really  a  form  of  connective  tissue.     They 

ciinstitute   the  supporting   membrane,  or  -  - 

membrana  propria,  supporting  the  epithe-  r,„.  ,8.__ReHto™  ennnwHye  u«uo.  from  . 
lium  of  mucous  membranes   or  secretinc     lymphatic  gUnfl :  moji  of  the  lymph-corpMci™ 

,        ,  ,   .  ,  .  .  -,  °      aro  remuverl.    {Vtom  K.ie\us  ElrmmU  of  UutoUtgg.) 

glands,  and  in  other  situations.     Ity  means     u.  The  Ktlculuw.  e.  a  capillary  blood- v  esse  I. 
of  staining  with  nitrate  of  silver  they  may 

be  shown  to  consist  of  flattened  cells  in  close  apposition,  and  form  therefore  an 
example  of  an  epithelioid  arrangement  of  connective- tissue  cells.  In  some  situ- 
ations the  cells,  instead  of  adhering  by  their  edges,  give  off  branching  processes, 
nhich  join  with  similar  processes  of  other  cells,  and  so  form  a  network  rather 
than  a  continuous  membrane. 

Adipose  Tissne. — In  almost  all  parts  of  the  body  the  ordinary  areolar  tissue 
contains  a  variable  quantity  of  adipose  or  fatty  tissue.  The  principal  situations 
where  it  is  not  found  are  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  the  penis  and 
scrotum,  the  nymphse,  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  in  the  lungs, 
(.'icept  near  the  roots.  Nevertheless,  its  distribution  is  not  uniform,  in  some  parts 
being  collected  in  great  abundance,  as  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  especially  of  the 
abdomen ;  around  the  kidneys ;  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  between  the  furrows ; 
and  in  some  other  situations.     Lastly,  fat  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the 


marrow    of  bones.     A   distinction  must,  however,    he  made   between    fat    and 
aiiipoae  tissue ;  the  latter  being  a  distinct  tissue,  the  former  an  oily  matter,  which 
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in  aiiditioD  to  its  occurrence  in  adipose  tissue  is  also  widely  prefient  in  the  body, 
as  in  the  fat  of  tbe  brain  and  liver  and  in  the  blood  and  cbyle,  etc. 

Fat-cells  (Fig.  19)  consist  of  a  number  of  vesicles,  varying  in  size,  but  of  aboni 
the  average  diameter  of  j-J^  of  an  inch.  They  are  formed  of  an  exceedingly 
delicate  protoplasmic  membrane,  filled  with  fatty  matter,  which  is  liquid  during 
life,  but  becomes  solidified  alter  death.  They  are  round  or  spherical  where  they 
have  not  been  subjected  to  pressure; 
otherwise  they  assume  a  more  or  less 
angular  outline.  A  nucleus  ia  alwayi. 
present,  and  can  be  easily  demonstrat- 
ed by  staining  with  hfematoxylin;  in 
the  natural  condition  it  is  so  com- 
pressed by  the  contained  oily  matter 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  These 
fat-cells  are  contained  in  clusters  in 
the  areolje  of  fine  connective  tissue, 
and  are  held  together  mainly  by  a 
network  of  capillary  blood-vessels, 
which  are  distributed  to  them. 

Fat  is  an  inorganized  substance. 

consisting  of  a  liquid  material  (gly- 

Fiij.  20.— Dtniuimiflnt  of f«i.  (Kioiii  Hnd  Noble  smitL.]     cerin^    in    Combination  with  certain 

a.  MInuie  arlerv.     v.  Minute  vein,     c.  CsplUary  Wood-       f  ..  ■  i  .      _:  i„'i-  ] 

leiselBlniliucouiveorrbrmtitloii:  theyBrenotyetconi-       fatty      aClds,      gteanc,      palmitic,      aua 

&'l^^?c''«pS'''7V£rBS'rt*-"il,ll^™*5S^^  oleic-      Sometimes  the  acids  separate 

'i^^^k^^^:^t^^''^^^rL^^^L^7r.T^X     spontaneously  before  the  fat  is  exam- 
tiierefore  more  spiiniic-ijiape<i.  ined,  and  are  Been  under  the  micro- 

scope in  a  crystalline  form,  aa  in  Fig. 
19,  a.  By  boiling  the  tissue  in  ether  or  strong  alcohol  the  fat  may  be  extracted 
from  the  vesicle,  which  is  then  seen  empty  and  shrunken. 

Fat  is  said  to  be  first  detected  in  the  human  embryo  about  the  fourteenth 
week.  The  fat-cells  are  formed  by  the  transformation  of  the  protoplasmic  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles,  into  which  small  globules  of  fat  find  their  way,  and 
increase  until  they  distend  the  corpuscle  into  the  thin  mantle  of  protoplasm  which 
forms  tbe  cell-wall,  and  in  which  its  nucleus  is  still  to  be  seen  (Fig.  20). 


In  various  parts  of  the  body  pigment  is  found ;    most  freauently  in  epithelial 

cells  and  in  the  cells  of  connective  tissue.     Pigmented  epithelial  cells  are  found 

forming  the  external  layer  of  the  retina  (Fig.  21)  and  on  the  posterior  surface  of 

the  iris.     Pigment  is  also  found  in  the  epithelial  cells    of  the 

deeper  layers  of  the  cuticle  in  some  parts  of  the  body — such  as 

AAA  the  areola  of  the  nipple    and  in  colored   patches   of    skin,  and 

^AAA       especially  in  the  skin  of  the  colored  races,  and  also  in  hair.     It 

^^^^         is  also  found  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  olfactory  region  and 

of  tbe  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear, 

''"ceiiiof  reiin*."''  1°  t^^  connective-tissue  cells  pigment  is  frequently  met  with 

in  the  lower  vertebrates.     In  man  it  is  found  in  the  choroid  coat 

of  tbe  eye,  and  in  the  iris  of  all  but  the  light-blue  eyes  and  the  albino.     It  is 

also  occasionally  met  with  in  the  cells  of  retiform  tissue  and  in  the  pia  mater  of 

the  upper  part  of  tbe  spinal  cord.      These  cells  are  characterized  by  their  larger 

size  and  branched  processes,  which,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  cells,  are    filled 

with  granules.     The  pigment  consists  of  diirk-brown  or  black  granules  of  very 

small  size,  clo.sely  packed  together  within  the  cells,  but  not  invading  the  nucleus. 

Occasionally  the  pigment  is  yellow,  and  when  occurring  in  the  cells  of  the  cuticle 

constitutes  "freckles." 


CARTILAGE. 


CABTILAOE. 


Cartilage  is  &  non-vascular  structure  which  ia  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
body — in  adult  life  chiefly  in  the  joints,  in  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  in 
v^arious  tubes,  such  aa  the  air-passages,  nostrils,  and  ears,  which  are  to  be  kept 
permanently  open.  In  the  foetus  at  an  early  period  the  greater  part  of  the  skele- 
lon  is  cartilaginous.  As  this  cartilage  is  afterward  replaced  by  bone,  it  is  called 
tf.mporary,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  remains  unossified  during  the  whole 
of  life,  and  which  is  called  permanent. 

Cartilage  is  divided,  according  to  i^s  minute  structure,  into  true  or  hyaline 
cartilage,  fibrous  or  fib ro- cartilage,  and  yellow  or  elastic  or  reticular  cartilage. 
Besides  these  varieties  met  with  in  the  adult  human  subject,  there  is  a  variety 
called  cellular  cartilage,  which  consists  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of  cells,  united 
in  some  cases  by  a  network  of  very  fine  fibres,  in  other  cases  apparently  destitute 
uf  any  intercellular  substance.  This  is  found  in  the  external  ear  of  rata,  mice, 
and  some  other  animals,  and  is  present  in  the  chorda  dorsalis  of  the  human 
embryo,  but  ia  not  found  in  any  other  human  structure.  The  various  cartilages 
in  the  body  are  also  classified,  according  to  their  function  and  position,  into 
articular,  inte particular,  coatal,  and  memhraniform. 

Hyalin«  cartUage,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  tissue,  consists  of  a 
gristly  mass  of  a  firm  consistence,  but  of  considerable  elasticity  and  of  a  pearly- 
bluish  color.     Except  where  it  coats  the  articular  ends  of  bones,  it  is  enveloped 

in  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  perichondrium,  from  the  vessels  of  which  it  imbibes 

its  nutritive  fluids,  being  itself  destitute   of  blood-vessels;    nor  have  any  nerves 

been    traced   into    it.     Its   intimate 

structure  is  very  simple.     If  a  thin 

»lice  is  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, it  will  be  found  to  consist  of 

cells  of  a  rounded  or  bluntly  angular 

fonn,  lying  in  groups  of  two  or  more 

in  a  granular  or  almost  homogeneous 

matrix  {Fig.    22).     The  cells,  when 

arranged  in  groups  of  two  or  more, 

b&ve   generally    a    straight   outline 

_l. .1 ;_ .....    „;i.l, k  rio.  23.— Human  cartllage-oelli,  from  the  otloold  oartl- 

wnere  tney  are  in  contact  witti  each  jige.  M»gniaed36otimBt 
other,  and  in  the  rest  of  their  cir- 
cumference are  rounded.  The  cell-contents  consist  of  clear  translucent  proto- 
plasm containing  minute  granules,  and  imbedded  in  this  are  one  or  two  nuclei, 
having  usually  a  granular  appearaace,  but  occasionally  being  clear  and  occupied 
by  one  or  more  nucleoli.  The  cells  are  imbedded  in  cavities  in  the  matrix,  called 
faitilage  lacuna,  which  are  lined  by  a  distinct  transparent  membrane  called 
the  capsule.  Each  lacuna  is  generally  occupied  by  a  single  cell,  hut  during  the 
division  of  the  cells  it  may  contain  two,  four,  or  eight  cartilage-cells.  By 
boiling  the  cartilage  for  some  hours  and  treating  it  with  concentrated  mineral 
acid,  the  capsule  may  be  freed  from  the  matrix,  and  can  then  be  demonstrated  as  a 
distinct  vesicle  containing  the  cells.  By  exposure  to  the  action  of  an  electric  shock 
the  cell  assumes  a  jagged  outline  and  shrinks  away  from  the  interior  of  the 
capsule. 

The  matrix  ia  transparent  and  apparently  without  structure,  or  else  presents 
a  dimly  granular  appearance,  like  ground  glass.  Some  observers  have  shown 
that  the  matrix  of  hyaline  cartilage,  and  especially  the  articular  variety,  after 
prolonged  maceration,  can  be  broken  up  into  fine  fibrils.  These  fibrils  are  prob- 
ably of  the  same  nature,  chemically,  as  the  white  fibres  of  connective  tissue.  It 
ishelieved  by  some  histologists  that  the  matrix  is  permeated  by  a  number  of 
fine  channels,  which  connect  the  lacunje  with  each  other,  and  that  these  canals 
communicate  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  perichondrium,  and  thus  the  structure  is 
permeated  with  a  current  of  nutritious  fluid. 
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The  articular  cartilages,  the  temporary  cartilages,  and  the  costal  cartilages  are 
all  of  the  hyaline  variety.  They  present  tninut«  differences  in  the  size  and  ehape 
of  their  cells  and  in  the  arrangement  of  their  matrix.  In  the  articular  cartilages, 
which  show  no  tendency  to  ossification,  the  matrix  is  finely  granular  under  a  high 
power;  the  cells  and  nuclei  are  small  and  are  disposed  parallel  to  the  surface  in 
the  superficial  part,  while  nearer  to  the  bone  they  become  vertical.  Articular 
cartilages  have  a  tendency  to  split  in  a  vertical  direction,  probably  fn;m  some 
peculiarity  in  the  intimate  structure  or  arrangement  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  matrix.  In  disease  this  tendency  to  a  fibrous  splitting  becomes  very  manifest. 
Articular  cartilage  is  not  covered  by  perichondrium,  at  least  on  its  free  surface, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  friction,  though  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  can  be  traced 
in  the  adult  over  a  small  part  of  its  circumference  continuous  with  that  of  the 
synovial' membrane,  and  here  the  cartilage-cells  are  more  or  less  branched  and 
pass  insensibly  into  the  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  synovial 
membrane. 

Articular  cartilage  forms  a  thin  incrustation  upon  the  joint-surfaces  of  the 
bones,  and  its  elasticity  enables  it  to  break  the  force  of  anv  concussion,  whilst  ita 
smoothness  alTords  ease  and  freedom  of  movement.  It  varies  in  thickness  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  bone  on  which  it  lies;  where  this  is  convex  the  cartilage 
is  thickest  at  the  centre,  where  the  greatest  pressure  is  received ;  and  the  reverse 
is  the  case  on  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  bones.  Articular  cartilage  appears  to 
imbibe  its  nutriment  partly  from  the  vessels  of  the  neighboring  synovial  mem- 
brane, partly  from  those  of  the  hone  upon  which  it  is  implanted.  Mr.  Toynbee 
has  shown  that  the  minute  vessels  of  the  cancellous  tissue  as  they  approach  the 
articular  lamella  dilate  and  form  arches,  and  then  return  into  the  substance  of  the 
bone. 

In  the  costal  cartUages  the  cells  and  nuclei  are  large,  and  the  matrix  has  a 
tendency  to  fibrous  striation,  especially  in  old  age  (Fig.  23).  These  cartilages 
are  also  very  prone  to  ossify.  In  the 
thickest  parts  of  the  costal  cartilages  a 
few  large  vascular  cbanneb  may  he 
detected.  This  appears  at  first  sight  an 
exception  to  the  statement  that  cartilage 
is  a  non-vascular  tissue,  hut  is  not  so 
really,  for  the  vessels  give  no  branches  to 
the  cartilage-substance  itself,  and  the 
channels  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as 
involutions  of  the  perichondrium.  The 
ensiform  cartilage  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  coslal  cartilages,  and  the 
cartilages  of  the  nose  and  of  the  larynx 
and  ti'acbea  resemble  them  in  microscop- 
ical characters,  except  the  epiglottis  and 
cornicular    larvngis,    which    are   of    the 

Fin.  2S.-Co',tal  rartilaKe  from  a  m«ii  aevcjily-six       i-Pticiiinr  v«  riet'v 
years  of  axe.  showtne  ihe  dtvclopmeiU  of  fibrous       reilCUiar  variety, 

?™?incn 'iVo''or"!lire  '  '"  °*[™'„I"','.'.'""''^  "'^  The   hyaline  cartilages,  especially  in 

eiicioatdiDttpareQtctri-waii.  High  power.  adult   and   advanced   life,  are   prcne    to 

calcify — that  is  to  say,  to  have  their 
matrix  permeated  by  the  sails  of  lime  without  any  ap|iearance  of  true  bone. 
The  process  of  calcification  occurs  also  and  still  more  frequently,  according  to 
Koilett,  in  such  cartilages  as  those  of  the  trachea,  which  are  prone  afterward  to 
cimversion  into  true  bone. 

Wiite  flhro-cartilage  consists  of  a  mixture  of  white  fibrous  tissue  and  cartilag- 
inous tissue  in  various  proportions;  it  is  to  the  first  of  these  two  constituents 
that  its  flexibility  and  toughness  are  chiefly  owing,  and  to  the  latter  its  elasticity. 
When  examined  under  the  microscope  if  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue  arranged  in  bundles,  with  cartilage-ceib  between  the  bundles;  these 
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to  a  certain  extent  resemble  tendon-cells,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  them  by 
being  surrounded  by  an  investing  capsule  and  by  their  being  less  flattened  {Fig.  24). 
The  fibro-cartilages  admit  of 
arrangement  into  four  groups 
— interarticulftr,  connecting, 
rircumferetttial,  and  strati- 
form. 

The  imterarticnlar  flbro-car- 
tUages  {menisci)  are  flattened 
fibro-cartilaginous  plates,  of  a 
round,  oval,  triangular,  or 
sickle-like  form,  interposed 
between  the  articular  carti- 
lages of  certain  joints.  Tbey 
are  free  on  both  surfaces,  thin- 
ner toward  their  centre  than 
at    their    circumference,    and 

held  i«  position  by  their  iD.r-  ^iAT™"  SrSSSK  ™".!™""""""  ""'  "'  " 
gins  and  extremities  being  con- 
nected to  the  surrounding  ligaments.  The  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  is 
prolonged  over  them  a  short  distance  from  their  attached  margins.  They  are 
found  in  the  tern poro-max  ilia ry,  sterno-clavicular,  acromio-clavicular,  wrist  and 
knee-joints.  These  cartilages  are  usually  found  in  those  joints  which  are  most 
exposed  to  violent  concussion  and  subject  to  frequent  movement.  Their  use  is 
— to  maintain  the  apposition  of  the  opposed  surfaces  in  their  various  motions;  to 
increase  the  depth  of  the  articular  surfaces  and  give  ease  to  the  gliding  movement ; 
to  moderate  the  efiects  of  great  pressure  and  deaden  the  intensity  of  the  shocks  to 
which  the  parts  may  be  subjected.  Humphry  has  pointed  out  that  these  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilages  serve  an  important  parpose  in  increasing  the  variety  of 
movements  in  a  joint.  Thus,  in  the  knee-joint  there  are  two  kinds  of  motion, 
— nz.  angular  movement  and  rotation,  although  it  is  a  hinge  joint,  in  which,  as 
a  rule,  only  one  variety  of  motion  is  permitted;  the  former  movement  taking 
place  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  the  interarticular  cartilage,  the  latter 
between  the  cartilage  and  the  head  of  the  tibia.  So,  also,  in  the  t cm poro-m axil- 
lary joint,  the  upward  and  downward  movement  of  opening  and  shutting  the 
month  takes  place  between  the  cartilage  and  the  jaw-hone,  the  grinding  move- 
ment between  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  cartilage,  the  latter  moving  with  the 
jaT-bone. 

The  connocting  flbro-«artUages  are  interposed  between  the  bony  surfaces  of 
those  joints  which  admit  of  only  slight  mobilitv,  as  between  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
lebne  and  between  the  pubic  bones.  They  form  disks,  which  adhere  closely  to 
both  of  the  opposed  bones,  and  are  composed  of  concentric  rings  of  fibrous  tissue, 
vith  cartilaginous  laminee  interposed,  the  former  tissue  predominating  toward  the 
eireumference,  the  latter  toward  the  centre. 

The  drcnmferential  flbro-cartilages  consist  of  a  rim  of  fibro-cartilage,  which 
surrounds  the  margin  of  some  of  the  articular  cavities,  as  the  cotyloid  cavity  of 
the  hip  and  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  shoulder ;  they  serve  to  deepen  the  articular 
surface  and  to  protect  the  edges  of  the  bone. 

The  stratiform  fibro-cartUages  are  those  which  form  a  thin  coating  to  osseous 
grooves  through  which  the  tendons  of  certain  muscles  glide.  Small  masses  of 
fibro-cartilage  are  also  developed  in  the  tendons  of  some  muscles,  where  they 
glide  over  bones,  as  in  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  the  tibialis 
posticus. 

Tellow,  or  retdcolar,  elastic  cartilage  is  found  in  the  human  body  in  the 
anrtcle  of  the  external  ear,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  curnicula  laryngis.  and  the 
epiglottis.  It  consists  of  cartilage-cells  and  a  matrix,  the  latter  being  pervaded 
in  every  direction,  except  immediately  around  each  cell,  by  a  network  of  yellow 
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elastic  fibres,  branching  and  anastomosing  in  all  directions  (Fig.  25).     The  fibres 

resemble  those  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  both  in  appearance  and  in  being  unaffected 

by  acetic  acid ;  and  according  to  Rollett  their  continuity  with  the  elastic  fibres 

of  the  neighboring  tissue  admits  of  being  demonstrated. 

The  distinguishing  feature 
of  cartilage  aa  to  its  chemical 
composition  is  that  it  yields 
oQ  boiling  a  substance  called 
chondrin,  very  similar  to 
gelatin,  but  differing  from  it 
in  not  being  precipitated  by 
tannin.  According  to  Kiibae 
there  is  a  small  amount  of 
gelatin  in  hyaline  cartilage. 
Virchow  believes  that  the 
semilunar  disks  in  the  knee- 
joint  are  wrongly  denomi- 
nated cartilages,  since  they 
yield  no  chondrin  on  boil- 
Fia.».-Yei]owcariiUge,e«rorho™e.   High  power.  "Dg ;  and  he  appears  to  re- 

gard them  as  a  modification 

of  a  tendinous  structure,   which,   however,  agrees    with    the   cartilages  in   the 

important  particular  of  being  non-vascular. 

Temporary  cartilage  and  tne  process  of  its  ossification  will  be  described  with 

Bone. 


Btructore  and  Phjrsical  Properties  of  Bone. — Bone  is  one  of  the  hardest  struc- 
tures of  the  animal  body;  it  possesses  also  a  certain  degree  of  toughness  and 
elasticity.  Its  color,  in  a  fresh  state,  is  of  a  pinkish  white  externally,  and  deep 
red  within.  On  examining  a  section  of  any  bone,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  two 
kinds  of  tissue,  one  of  which  is  dense  and  compact  in  texture,  like  ivory ;  the 
other  consists  of  slender  fibres  and  lamellEe,  whicn  Join  to  form  a  reticular  struc- 
ture ;  this,  from  its  resemblance  to  lattice-work,  is  called  cancellous.  The  com- 
pact tissue  is  always  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  bone;  the  cancellous  is  always 
internal.  The  relative  quantity  of  these  two  kinds  of  tissue  varies  in  different 
bones,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone,  as  strength  or  lightness  is  requisite. 
Close  examination  of  the  compact  tissue  shows  it  to  be  extremely  porous,  so  that 
the  difference  in  structure  between  it  and  the  cancellous  tissue  depends  merely 
upon  the  different  amount  of  solid  matter,  and  the  size  and  number  of  spaces  In 
each  ;  the  cavities  being  small  in  the  compact  tissue  and  the  solid  matter  between 
them  abundant,  whilst  in  the  cancellous  tissue  the  spaces  are  large  and  the  solid 
matter  in  smaller  quantity. 

Bone  during  life  is  permeated  by  vessels  and  is  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  membrane, 
the  periosteum,  by  means  of  which  many  of  these  vessels  reach  the  hard  tissue. 
If  the  periosteum  is  stripped  from  the  surface  of  the  living  bone,  small  bleeding 
points  are  seen,  which  mark  the  entrance  of  the  periosteal  vessels ;  and  on  section 
during  life  every  part  of  the  bone  will  be  seen  to  exude  blood  from  the  minute 
vessels  which  ramify  in  it.  The  interior  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs  presents  a 
cylindrical  cavity  filled  with  marrow  and  lined  by  a  highly  vascular,  areolar 
structure,  called  the  medullar^/  membrane  or  internal  periosteum,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rather  the  areolar  envelope  of  the  cells  of  the  marrow  than  a  definite 
membrane. 

The  periosteum  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  bones  in  nearly  every  part, 
excepting  at  their  cartilaginous  extremities.     Where  strong  tendons  or  ligaments 
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are  attached  to  the  bone,  the  periosteum  is  incorporated  with  them.  It  consists 
of  two  layers  closely  united  together,  the  outer  one  formed  chiefly  of  connective 
tissue,  containing  occasionally  a  few  fat-cells ;  the  inner  one,  of  elastic  fibres  of 
the  finer  kind,  forming  dense  membranous  networks,  which  can  be  again  separated 
into  several  layers.  In  young  bones  the  periosteum  is  thick,  and  very  vascular, 
and  is  intimately  connected  at  either  end  of  the  bone  with  the  epiphysial  cartilage, 
but  less  closely  with  the  shaft,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  soft  blas- 
tema, containing  a  number  of  granular  corpuscles  or  "  osteoblasts/' in  which 
ossification  proceeds  on  the  exterior  of  the  young  bone.  Later  in  life  the  peri- 
osteum is  thinner,  less  vascular,  and  the  osteoblasts  have  become  converted  into 
an  epithelial  layer,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  periosteum  in  many 
places  by  cleft-like  spaces,  which  are  supposed  to  serve  for  the  transmission  of 
lymph.  The  periosteum  serves  as  a  nidus  for  the  ramification  of  the  vessels 
previous  to  their  distribution  in  the  bone ;  hence  the  liability  of  bone  to  exfolia- 
tion or  necrosis,  when  denuded  of  this  membrane  by  injury  or  disease.  Fine 
nerves  and  lymphatics,  which  generally  accompany  the  arteries,  may  also  be 
demonstrated  in  the  periosteum. 

The  marrow  not  only  fills  up  the  cylindrical  cavity  in  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones,  but  also  occupies  the  spaces  of  the  cancellous  tissue  and  extends  into  the 
larger  bony  canals  (Haversian  canals)  which  contain  the  blood-vessels.  It  differs 
in  composition  in  difierent  bones.  In  the  shafts  of  adult  long  bones  the  marrow 
is  of  a  yeUow  color,  and  contains,  in  100  parts,  96  of  fat,  1  of  areolar  tissue  and 
vessels,  and  3  of  fluid,  with  extractive  matter,  and  consists  of  a  matrix  of  fibrous 
tissue,  supporting  numerous  blood-vessels  and  cells,  most  of  which  are  fat-cells,  but 
some  few  are  '^marrow-cells."  In  the  flat  and  short  bones,  in  the  articular  ends 
of  the  long  bones,  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  in  the  cranial  diploe,  and  in  the 
sternum  and  ribs,  it  is  of  a  red  color,  and  contains,  in  100  parts,  75  of  water  and 
25  of  solid  matter,  consisting  of  albumen,  fibrin,  extractive  matter,  salts,  and  a 
mere  trace  of  fat.  The  red  marrow  consists  of  a  small  quantity  of  areolar  tissue, 
blood-vessels,  and  numerous  cells,  some  few  of  which  are  fat-cells,  but  the  great 
majority  roundish  nucleated  cells,  the  true  "  marrow-cells  *'  of  Kblliker.  These 
marrow-cells  resemble  in  appearance  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  though 
they  are  larger  and  have  a  relatively  larger  nucleus  and  a  clearer  protoplasm,  but, 
like  them,  possess  amoeboid  movements.  Amongst  them  may  be  seen  smaller 
cells  (erythroblasts)  which  possess  a  slightly  pinkish  hue ;  ana  it  has  been  held 
by  Neumann  that  they  are  a  transitional  stage  between  marrow-cells  and  red 
blood-corpuscles,  while  others  believe  them  to  be  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
nucleated  embryonic  blood-cells  (see  p.  127),  and  to  be  transformed  into  blood- 
corpuscles  by  the  loss  of  their  nuclei. 

Griant-cells  {myelo-plaques^  osteoclasts)^  large,  multinucleated,  protoplasmic 
masses,  are  also  to  be  found  in  both  sorts  of  adult  marrow,  but  more  particularly 
in  red  marrow.  They  were  believed  by  KoUiker  to  be  concerned  in  the  absorption 
of  bone  matrix,  and  hence  the  name  which  he  gave  to  them — osteoclasts.  They 
excavate  small  shallow  pits  or  cavities,  which  are  named  Howship's  lacunoe^  in 
which  they  are  found  lying. 

Vessels  of  Bone. — The  blood-vessels  of  bone  are  very  numerous.     Those  of  the 

compact  tissue  are  derived  from  a  close  and  dense  network  of  vessels  ramifying  in 

the  periosteum.     From  this  membrane  vessels  pass  into  the  minute  orifices  in  the 

compact  tissue,  running  through  the  canals  which  traverse   its  substance.     The 

cancellous  tissue  is  supplied  in  a  similar  way,  but  by  a  less  numerous  set  of  larger 

vessels,  which,  perforating  the  outer  compact  tissue,  are  distributed  to  the  cavities 

of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  bone.     In  the  long  bones  numerous  apertures  may 

be  seen  at  the  ends  near  the  articular  surfaces,  some  of  which  give  passage  to  the 

arteries  of  the  larger  set  of  vessels  referred  to ;  but  the  most  numerous  and  largest 

apertures  are  for  the  veins  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  which  run  separately  from  the 

arteries.      The  medullary  canal  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  is  supplied  by  one 

large  artery  (or  sometimes  more),  which  enters  the  bone  at  the  nutrient  foramen 
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(situated  in  moat  cases  aear  the  centre  of  the  shaft),  and  perforates  obliquely  the 
compact  Btructure.  The  medullary  or  nutrient  artery,  usually  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  veins,  sends  branches  upward  and  downward  to  supply  the  medullary 
membrane,  which  lines  the  central  cavity  and  the  adjoining  canals.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  this  vessel  anastomose  with  the  arteries  both  of  the  cancellous  and  com- 
pact tissues.  In  most  of  the  flat,  and  in  many  of  the  short  spongy  bones,  one 
or  more  large  apertures  are  observed,  which  transmit,  to  the  central  parts  of  the 
bone,  vessels  corresponding  to  the  medullary  arteries  and  veins.  The  veins  emerge 
from  the  long  bones  in  three  places  (Koliiker) :  (1)  by  one  or  two  large  veins, 
which  accompany  the  artery ;  (2)  by  numerous  large  and  small  veins  at  the  artic- 
ular extremities;  (3)  by  many  small  veins  which  arise  in  the  compact  substance. 
In  the  flat  cranial  bones  the  veins  are  large,  very  numerous,  and  run  in  tortuous 
canals  in  the  diploic  tissue,  the  sides  of  the  canals  being  formed  by  a  thin  lamella 
of  bone,  perforated  here  and  there  for  the  passage  of  branches  from  the  adjacent 
cancelli.  The  same  condition  is  also  found  in  all  cancellous  tissue,  the  veins  being 
enclosed  and  supported  by  osseous  structure  and  having  exceedingly  thin  coats. 
When  the  bony  structure  is  divided,  the  vessels  remain  patulous,  and  do  not  con- 
tract in  the  canals  in  which  they  are  contained.  Hence  the  constant  occurrence 
of  purulent  absorption  after  amputation  in  those  cases  where  the  stump  becomes 
inflamed  and  the  cancellous  tissue  is  infiltrated  and  bathed  in  pus. 

Lymphatic  vessels,  in  addition  to  those  found  in  the  periosteum,  have  been 
traced  by  Cruikshank,  into  the  substance  of  bone,  and  Klein  describes  them  as 
running  in  the  Haversian  canals. 

Nerves   are  distributed  freely  to  the  periosteum,  and  accompany  the  nutrient 

arteries  into  the  interior  of  the  bone.     They  are  said  by  Koliiker  to   be    most 

numerous   in  the  articular   extremities 

of  the  long  bones,  in  the  vertebrae  and 

the  larger  flat  bones. 

Hisute     Anatomy. — The     intimate 
structure  of  bone,  which  in  all  essential 
.    particulars  is   identical  in  the  compact 
and    cancellous   tissue,  is    most   easily 
studied  in  a  transverse  section  from  the 
j  compact  wall  of  one  of  the  long  bones 

after  maceration,  such  as   is   shown  in 
Fig.  26. 

If  this  is  examined  with  a  rather 
low  power  the  bone  will  be  seen  to  be 
mapped  out  into  a  number  of  circular 
districts,  each  one  of  which  consists  of 
a  central  hole,  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  concentric  rings.  These  districts  are 
inof  the  shaft  of  termed  ffawrtiiaK  gygtems ;  the  central 
';.  ."-.J'^*'^"!?''     hole  is    an   Haversian   canal,  and   the 

illliKhelainelliB         .  ,  ,  e  \.  ■ 

er»imai  lameiiie.  rings  arounti  are  lavers  ol  bone-tissue 
™,n..„nVv.Voff*^m™e"S'r'''"''''''"''"''*  arranged  concentrically  around  the  cen- 
ti-al  canal,  and  termed  lamellce.  More- 
over, on  closer  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  between  these  lamellfe,  and 
therefore  also  arranged  concentrically  around  the  central  canal,  are  a  number  of 
little  dark  specks,  the  laomar,  and  that  these  lacunie  are  connected  witt  each 
other  and  with  the  central  Haversian  canal  by  a  number  of  fine  dark  lines,  which 
radiate  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  and  are  called  eanalicuU.  All  these  structures 
— the  concentric  laraellre,  the  lacuna,  and  the  canaliculi — may  be  seen  in  any 
single  Haversian  sy.stem,  forming  a  circular  district  round  a  central.  Haversian, 
canal.  Between  these  circular  systems,  filling  in  the  irregular  intervals  which  are 
left  between  them,  are  other  lamellfe,  with  their  lacunie  and  canaliculi,  running  in 


Ttrious  directions,  but  more  or  leas  curved  (Fig,  27).  These  are  termed  inter»titial 
lunellfe.  Again,  other  lamellae,  for  the  moat  part  found  on  the  aurface  of  the  bone, 
are  srranited  concentrically  to  the  circumference  of  bone,  constituting,  ae  it  were, 
a  single  Haversian  system  of  the  whole  bone,  of  which  the  medullary  cavity  would 
represent  the  Haversian  canal.  These  latter  lamellie  are  termed  circumferential, 
or  by  some  authors  primary  or  fundamental  lamellae,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
kid  down  around  the  axis  of  the  Haversian  canals,  which  are  then  termed  secondary 
or  tpecial  lamellae. 

The  haversian  canals,  seen  as  round  holes  in  a  transverse  section  of  bone  at 
or  about  the  centre  of  each  Haversian  system,  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  true 
canala  if  a  longitudinal  section  is  made,  aa  in  Fig-  29.  It  will  then  be  seen  that 
these  round  h^es  are  tubes  cut  across,  which  run  parallel  with  the  longitudinal 


Pia.77..—1TsnEveTK  section  or  oompocl  tinue  of  bona.    Magnlfled  about  150 <1[amelen.    (Sb&rper.) 

axis  of  the  bone  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  branch  and  communicate.  They 
vary  considerably  in  size,  some  being  as  large  as  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the 
average  size  being,  however,  about  5^  of  an  inch.  Near  the  medullary  cavity 
the  canals  are  larger  than  those  near  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Each  canal,  as  a 
rule,  contains  two  blood-vessels,  a  small  artery  and  vein ;  the  larger  ones  also  con- 
lain  a  small  quantity  of  delicate  connective  tissue,  with  branched  cells,  the  pro- 
cesses of  which  communicate  with  the  branched  processes  of  certain  bone-cells 
in  the  substance  of  the  bone.  Those  canals  near  the  surface  of  the  bone  open 
upon  it  by  minute  orifices,  and  those  near  the  medullary  cavity  open  in  the 
same  way  into  this  apace,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  bone  is  permeated  by  a  system 
of  blood-vessels  running  through  the  bony  canala  in  the  centre  of  the  Haversian 
systems. 

The  lamella  are  thin  plates  of  bone-tissue  encircling  the  central  canal,  and 
might  be  compared,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper 
pasted  one  over  another  around  a  central  hollow  cylinder.  After  macerating  a 
piece  of  bone  in  dilute  mineral  acid,  these  lamellae  may  be  stripped  off  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction  as  thin  films.  If  one  of  these  is  examined  with  a  high  power 
under  the  microscope  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  a  finely  reticular  struc- 
ture, presenting  the  appearance  of  lattice-work  made  up  of  very  slender,  trans- 
parent fibres,  decussating  obliquely,  and  coalescing  at  the  points  of  intersection 
so  as  to  form  an  exceedingly  delicate  network.  In  many  places  the  various 
Ismells  may  be  seen  to  be  held  together  by  tapering  fibres,  which  run  obliquely 
through  them,  pinning  or  bolting  them  together.  These  fibres  were  first  described 
by  Sharpey,  and  were  named  by  him  perforating  fibres. 
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The  lacunce  are  situated  between  the  lamellse,  and  consist  of  a  number  of 

oblong  spaces.     In  an  ordinary  microscopic  section,  viewed  by  transmitted  light, 

they  appear  as  dark,  oblong,  opaque  spota,  and  were  formerly  believed  to  be  solid 

cells.     Subsequently,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Haversian  canals  were  channels 

which  lodge  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  the  canaliculi  minute  tubes  by  which  the 

plasma  of  the  blood  circulates  through  the  tissue,  it  was  taught  that  the  lacuna 

were  hollow  spaces  filled  during  life  with  the  same  fluid,  and  only  lined  (if  lined 

At   all)  by  a  delicate   membrane.     But  this  view  appears  also  to   be  delusive. 

Examination  of  the  structure  of  bone,  when 

recent,  led  Virchow  to  believe  that  the  lacunae 

are  occupied  during  life  with  a  nucleated  cell, 

Vthe  processes  from  which  pass  down  the  canal- 
iculi— a  view  which  ia  now  universally  received 
l^  (^'g-  28).  ■  It  is  by  means  of  these  cells  that 
the  fluids  necessary  for  nutrition  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  ultimate  tissue  of  bone. 

The    canaliculi    are     exceedingly    minute 
channels,   which  pass  across  the  lamellse  and 
connect  the  lacunse  with  neighboring  lacunse 
and  also  with  the  Haversian  canal.     From  this 
central  canal  a  number  of  the  canaliculi  are 
given  ofl',  which  radiate  from  it,  and  open  into 
the  first  set  of  lacunae,  arranged  around  the 
;tivei>-.  From  a  sect  I  on     Haversian  canal,  between  the  first  and  second 
'Kterifind  N^bl^sStho  '"  '^''"  °""^'     lamellse.     From  these  lacunae  a  second  set  of 
canaliculi  are  given  off",  which  pass  outward  to 
the  next  series  of  lacunae,  and  so  on  until  they  reach  the  periphery  of  the  Haver- 
sian system ;  here  the  canaliculi  given  off'  from  the  last  series  of  lacunse  do  not 
communicate  with  the  lacunse  of  neighboring  Haversian  systems,  but  after  passing 
outward  for  a  short  distance  form  loops  and  return  to  their  own  lacuna.     Thus 
every  part  of  an    Haversian   system    is   supplied   with  nutrient  fluids   derived 
from  tne  vessels   in    the  Haversian    canals   and   traversing   the  canaliculi  and 
lacunie. 

The  bone-cells  are  contained  in  the  lacunee,  which,  however,  they  do  not  com- 
pletely fill.  They  are  flattened  nucleated  cells,  which  Virchow  has  shown  are 
homologous  with  those  of  connective  tissue.  The  cells  are  branched,  and  the 
branches,  especially  in  young  bones,  pass  into  the  canaliculi  from  the  lacunae. 

If  a  longitudinal  section  is  examined,  as  in  Fig.  29,  the  structure  is  seen  to  be 
the  same.  The  appearance  of  concentric  rin^  is  replaced  by  that  of  lamellee  or 
rows  of  lacunae,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Haversian  canals,  and  these  canals 
appear  like  half-tubes  instead  of  circular  spaces.  The  tubes  are  seen  to  branch 
and  communicate,  so  that  each  separate  Haversian  canal  runs  only  a  short  distance. 
In  other  respects  the  structure  has  much  the  same  appearance  as  In  transverse 
sections. 

In  sections  of  thin  plates  of  bone  (as  in  the  walls  of  the  cells  which  form  the 
cancellous  tissue)  the  Haversian  canals  are  absent,  and  the  canaliculi  open  into  the 
spaces  of  the  cancellous  tissue  (medullary  spaces),  which  thus  have  the  same  func- 
tion as  the  Haversian  canals  in  the  more  compact  bone. 

Chemical  Oomposition. — Bone  consists  of  an  animal  and  an  earthy  part  inti- 
mately combined  together. 

The  animal  part  may  be  obtained  by  immersing  the  bone  for  a  considerable 
time  in  dilute  mineral  acid,  after  which  process  the  bone  comes  out  exactly  the 
same  shape  as  before,  but  perfectly  flexible,  so  that  a  long  bone  (one  of  the  ribs,  for 
example)  can  easily  be  tied  in  a  knot.  If  now  a  transverse  section  is  made  (Fig. 
30),  the  same  genera!  arrangement  of  the  Haversian  canals,  lamellse,  lacunee,  and 
canaliculi  is  seen,  though  not  so  plainly,  as  in  the  ordinary  section. 
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The  earthy  part  may  be  obtained  separate  by  calcination,  by  which  the 
animal  matter  is  completely  burned  out.  The  bone  will  still  retain  its  original 
form,  but  it  will  be  white  and  brittle,  will 
have  lost  about  ono-third  of  its  original 
weight,  and  will  crumble  down  with  the 
slightest  force.  The  earthy  matter  confers 
on  bone  its  hardness  and  rigidity,  and  the 
animal  matter  its  tenacity. 


Fig.  80.— SeciloTi  ofbrim  «ner  Ihe  rcmoml  ol  llii'  onrihj-  mtA- 
ler  by  ibe  action  of  •^Idi. 

The  animal  base  is  often  called  cartilage, 
but  differs  from  it  in  structure,  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  softer  and  more  flexible,  and  that  when 
boiled  with  a  high  pressure  it  is  almost 
entirely  resolved  into  gelatin. 

The  organic  constituent  of  bone  forms  about 

one-third,   or   33.3   per   cent.;    the   inorganic 

ri6.  29^— Beotioii  r«™]]ei lo  ijie  «ur;B(;e     matter,   two-thirds,   or  66.7   per  cent.;   as  is 

(mm  the  ihaa  of  the  femur,    Magnifled  100  1  ,  I  •    '        i  i       '  e      tt 

lima.  a.  HaveraiBii  vaiitis.  b.  Lwutite  klu     Seen     ID     the     Subjoined     analysis    01     i>er- 

fmmibealde.    c.  Others  »e«n  from  ihe  piir-       „„|:„„. 
fux  In  laiaellK  wblch  are  cul  horiEonMUy.       ZCllUS: 

OrRanic  matter    .     .     .        Gelatin  and  bliioJ-\'eBS<^ls  33.30 

{Phosphate  oflimc 51.04 
Carbonate  of  lime 11.30 
Fluoride  of  calcium  ....  2.00 
Phosphate  of  magnesia  ...  1. 16 
Soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  .  .  1.20 
100.00 
Some  chemists  add  to  this  about  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

Some  difference  exists  in  the  proportion  between  the  two  constituents  of  bone 
at  different  periods  of  life.  In  the  child  the  animal  matter  predominates,  whereas 
in  aged  people  the  bones  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  earthy  matter,  and  the 
animal  matter  is  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality.  Hence  in  children  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find,  after  an  injury  to  the  bones,  that  they  become  bent  or  only 
jiartially  broken,  whereas  in  old  people  the  bones  are  more  brittle  and  fracture 
lakes  place  more  readily.  Some  of  the  diseases,  also,  to  which  bones  are  liable 
mainly  depend  on  the  disproportion  between  the  two  constituents  of  bone.  Thus 
in  the  disease  called  rickets,  so  common  in  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  bones 
become  bent  and  curved,  either  from  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  body,  or 
under  the  action  of  certain  muscle.'?.  This  dejwnds  upon  some  defect  of  nutrition 
by  which  bone  becomes  deprived  of  its  normal  proportion  of  earthy  matter,  whilst 
the  animal  matter  is  of  unhealthy  quality.  In  the  vertebrse  of  a  rickety  subject 
Dr.  Bostock  found  in  100  parts  79.(5  animal  and  20.25  earthy  matter. 

Derelopment  of  Bone. — In  the  foetal  skeleton  some  bones,  such  as  the  long 
bones  of  the  limbs,  are  cartilaginous;  others,  as  the  cranial  bones,  are  membran- 
OHS.  Hence  two  kinds  of  ossification  are  described  :  the  mtracarfilaginovs  and 
the  tntramembranoiit ;  and  to  these  a  third  is  sometimes  added,  the  tuhferiosteal ; 
this,  however,  is  the  same  as  the  second,  only  taking  place  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. 
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Intracartilaginons  OBBiflcation. — Just  before  ossification  begins  tbe  bone  is 
entirely  cartilaginous,  and  in  a  long  bone,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  example, 
the  process  commences  in  tbe  centre  and  proceeds  toward  the  extremities,  which 
for  Bome  time  remain  cartilaginous.  Subsequently  a  similar  process  commences 
in  one  or  more  places  in  those  extremities  and  gradually  extends  through  it.     The 

extremity  does  not,  however. 
become  joined  to  the  shaft  of 
the  bone  until  growth  has 
ceased,  but  remains  separated 
by  a  layer  of  cartilaginous 
tissue  termed  epiphyiial  carti- 
lage. 

The  first  step  in  the  ossifica- 
tion of  the  cartilage  is  that  the 
cartilage-cells,  at  the  point 
where  ossification  is  commen- 
cing and  which  is  termed  a  cen- 
tre of  ossification,  enlarge  and 
arrange  themselves  in  rows  (Fig. 
31).  The  matrix  in  which  they 
are  imbedded  increases  in  quan- 
tity. 80  that  the  cells  become 
further  separated  from  each 
other.  A  deposit  of  calcareous 
material  now  takes  place  in  this 
matrix,  between  the  rows  of 
cells,  so  that  they  become  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  longi- 
tudinal columns  of  calcified 
matrix,  presenting  a  granular 
and  opaque  appearance.  Here 
and  there  the  matrix  between 
two  cells  of  the  same  row  also 
becomes  calcified,  and  thus  we 
have  transverse  bars  of  calcified 
substance  stretching  across  from 

Fio.  3L-Ixmeltinlliial  secllon  Ilirough  the  cmsifjing  portion  ot  OUe  CalcareOUS  column  tO 
» long  bone  in  Ihc  human  Bmbrj-o.    o.  Carlllaglnoiis  region.    6.       _n„.l,„.        Tlino      wo     hnvo      Inn 

Region  of  cttieifled  matrix.  anotuer.     luus    we   na\e    lon- 

gitudinal groups  of  the  cartilage- 
cells  enclosed  in  oblong  cavities,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  calcified 
matrix.     These  cavities  are  called  the  primary  areolce  (Sharpey). 

At  the  same  time  that  this  process  is  going  on  in  the  centre  of  the  cartilage  of 
which  the  fuetal  bone  consists,  certain  changes  are  taking  place  on  its  surface. 
This  is  covered  by  a  very  vascular  membrane,  the  periosteum,  on  the  inner  surface 
of  which — that  is  to  say,  on  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  cartilage — are  a  number 
of  cells  called  osteoblasts.  By  the  agency  of  these  cells  a  thin  layer  of  bony  tissue 
is  being  formed  between  the  periosteum  and  the  cartilage,  by  the  iiitramem- 
branons  mode  of  ossification  presently  to  be  described.  We  have  then,  in  this 
first  stage  of  ossification,  two  processes  going  on  simultaneously:  in  the  centre  of 
the  cartilage  tbe  formation  of  a  number  of  oblong  spaces,  enclosed  by  calcified 
matrix  and  containing  the  cartilage-cells  enlarged  and  arranged  in  groups,  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  cartilage  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  true  membrane-bone.  The 
second  stage  consists  in  the  prolongation  into  the  cartilage  of  processes  of  the 
deeper  or  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum  (Fig.  32,  ir).  The  processes  consist 
of  blood-vessels  and  cells  (osteoblasts).  They  excavate  passages  tnrough  the  new- 
formed  bony  layer  by  absorption,  and  pass  through  it  into  the  calcified  matrix  (Fig. 
32).     Wherever  these  processes  come  in  contact  with  the  calcified  walls  of  the 


primary  areolae  they  absorb  it,  and  thus  cause  a  fusion  of  the  original  cavities  and 
lie  formation  of  larger  apaces,  which  are  termed  the  secondary  areoUe  (Sharpey) 


It*  subperiosteal  tissue,  p.  Fibrous  layer  of  the  piTli»- 
UuBi,  0.  Layer  or  OBteoblasU.  in.  Subivrjosteal  buny 
depMil.  (From  Qualn'i  Aaaltmg.E.  A,  ^hUer.) 


FV:  S9,— Part  of  B  longltucllixal  sccllon  of 
e  (Icvoloping  femur  of  a  rabbit,    a.  Flat- 
net)  cartllage-i'ellK.    b,  Etilurtictl  cartilsge- 
,.lt».  c.  d.    Newly-formed    boue.    t.  Osleo- 
r.  Irraptlon  of  blaiie.   /.  Glnnt-cellB    or    oyieoelasU.    a.  A. 
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or  medullary  spaces  (Miiller).  In  these  secondary  spaces  the  original  cartilage- 
celU  disappear,  and  their  cavities  become  filled  with  embryonic  marrow,  consisting 
of  osteoblasts  and  vessels,  and  derived,  at  all  events  in  part,  in  the  manner 
described  above,  from  the  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum  (Fig,  33).  What 
becomes  of  the  cartilage-cells  is  not  finally  determined.  By  most  histologists  they 
are  believed  to  be  converted,  after  division,  into  osteoblasts,  and  so  assist  in  form- 
ing the  embryonic  marrow.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  they  are 
simply  absorbed  and  take  no  part  in  the  formation  of  bone. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  got  enlarged  spaces  (secondary  areolse),  the  walls  of 
which  are  Still  formed  by  calcified  cartilage-matrix,  containing  an  embryonic 
marrow,  derived  from  the  processes  sent  in  from  the  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  peri- 
iistenm,  and  consisting  of  blood-vessels  and  round  cells,  osteoblasts  (Fig,  33),  some 
"f  which  probably  are  derived  from  the  division  of  the  original  cartilage-cells,  which 
have  disappeared.  The  walls  of  these  secondary  areoliP  are  at  this  time  of  only 
inconsiderable  thicknes.s,  but  they  now  become  thickened  bv  the  deposition  of  lay- 
^^  of  new  bone  on  their  interior.  This  process  takes  place  in  the  following 
fflannerr  Some  of  the  osteoblasts  of  the  embryonic  marrow,  after  undergoing 
rapid  division,  arrange  themselves  as  an  epithelicnd  layer  on  the  surface  of  the 
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w&ll  of  the  space  (Fig.  84).  This  layer  of  osteoblasts  forms  a  bony  stratam, 
and  tbua  the  wall  of  the  space  becomes  gradually  covered  witii  a  layer  of  true 
osseous  substance.  On  this  a  second 
layer  of  osteoblasts  arrange  them- 
selves, and  in  their  turn  form  an  os- 
seous layer.  By  the  repetition  of  this 
process  the  original  cavity  becomes 
very  much  reduced  in  size,  and  at  last 
only  remains  as  a  small  circular  bole 
in  the  centre,  containing  the  remains 
of  the  embryonic  marrow — that  is,  a 
blood-vessel  and  a  few  osteoblasts. 
This  small  cavity  constitutes  the  Ha- 


Vio.  «.— Transvene  wcIIod  from  the  fcn 
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Fin,  3^.— Vertlral  tci-tlon  rrom  the  edge  of  Ihe 
oaBltying  portion  of  the  dluiihysle  of  a  metatar- 
Bal  bone  fruni  a  fceUI  calf.  (An«r  MUller.)  a. 
Oround-maaBurthecanllue.  b.  Or  the  bone.  c. 
Newly-formed  lioije.rells  tn  pmflle.  more  or  leu 
Imbedded  In  Intercellular  aulMtance.  d.  Medul- 
lary canal  in  proceaa  of  (brDisttnn.  with  vessela 
and  medullary  cells,  e.  /  Bone-cella  on  their 
broad  ■speol.  g.  rBiifTagenwpBuIei  arranged  In 
rows,  ana  partly  with  shrunken  cell-bodlea. 


I  canal  of  the  perfectly  ossified  hone.  The  successive  layers  of  osseous 
matter  which  Lave  been  laid  down  and  which  encircle  this  central  canal,  consti- 
tute the  lamellae  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  each  Haversian  system  is  made  up. 
As  the  successive  layers  of  osteoblasts  form  osseous  tissue,  certain  of  the  osteo- 
blastic cells  remain  included  between  the  various  bony  layers.  These  continue 
persistent,  and  remain  as  the  corpuscles  of  the  future  bone,  the  spaces  enclosing 
them  forming  the  lacunae  (Fig.  34).  The  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  canaliculi 
is  not  known. 

Such  are  the  changes  which  may  be  observed  at  one  particular  point,  the  centre 
of  ossification.  While  they  have  been  going  on  here  a  similar  process  has  been 
proceeding  in  the  same  manner  toward  the  end  of  the  shaft,  so  that  in  the  ossify- 
ing bone  all  the  changes  described  above  may  be  seen  in  different  parts,  from  the 
true  bone  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft  to  the  hyaline  cartilage  at  the  extremities. 
The  bone  thus  formed  differs  from  the  bone  of  the  adult  in  being  more  spongy  and 
less  regularly  lamellated. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  followed  the  steps  of  a  process  by  which  a  solid  bony 
mass  is  produced,  having  vessels  running  into  it  from  the  periosteum.  Haversian 
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canals  in  which  those  vessels  run,  medullary  spaces  filled  with  foetal  marrow, 
liM^anse  with  their  contained  bone-cells,  and  canaliculi  growing  out  of  these 
lacunse. 

This  process   of  ossification,  however,  is  not  the  origin  of  the  whole  of  the 

skeleton,  for  even  in  those  bones  in  which  the  ossification  proceeds  in  a  great 

measure  from  a  single  centre,  situated  in  the  cartilaginous  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  a 

considerable  part  of  the  original  bone  is  formed  by  intramembranous  ossification 

beneath  the  perichondrium  or  periosteum ;  so  that  the  girth  of  the  bone  is  increased 

by  bony  deposit  from  the  deeper  layer  of  this  membrane.     The  shaft  of  the  bone 

is  at  first  solid,  but  a  tube  is  hollowed  out  in  it  by  absorption  around  the  vessels 

passing  into  it,  which  becomes  the  medullary  canal.     This  absorption  is  supposed 

to  be  brought  about  by  large  ''  giant-cells,"  which  have  long  been  recognized  as  a 

constituent  of  foetal  marrow,  and  which  are  believed  by  Kblliker  to  have  the  power 

of  absorbing  or  dissolving  bone,  and  he  has  therefore  named  them  '*  osteoclasts  *' 

(Fig.  33,  f).    They  vary  in  shape  and  size,  and  are  known  by  containing  a  large 

number  of  clear  nuclei,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty.     The  occurrence  of  similar 

cells  in  some   tumors   of  bones   has   led   to   such   tumors   being   denominated 

''myeloid." 

As  more  and  more  bone  is  removed  by  this  process  of  absorption  from  the 
interior  of  the  bone  to  form  the  medullary  canal,  so  more  and  more  bone  is 
deposited  on  the  exterior  from  the  periosteum,  until  at  length  the  bone  has  attained 
the  shape  and  size  which  it  is  destined  to  retain  during  adult  life.     As  the  ossifi- 
cation of  the  cartilaginous  shaft  extends  toward  the  articular  ends  it  carries  with 
it,  as  it  were,  a  layer  of  cartilage,  or  the  cartilage  grows  as  it  ossifies,  and  thus  the 
bone  is  increased  in  length.     During  this  period  of  groAvth  the  articular  end,  or 
epiphysis,  remains  for  some  time  entirely  cartilaginous ;  then  a  bony  centre  appears 
in  it,  and  it  commences  the  same  process  of  intracartilaginous  ossification ;  but 
this  process  never  extends  to  any  great  distance.    The  epiphyses  remain  separated 
from  the  shaft  by  a  narrow  cartilaginous  layer  for  a  definite  time.     This  layer 
ultimately  ossifies,  the  distinction  between  shaft  and  epiphysis  is  obliterated,  and 
the  bone  assumes  its  completed  form  and  shape.     The  same  remarks  also  apply  to 
the  processes  of  bone  which  are  separately  ossified,  such  as  the  trochanters  of  the 
femur.     The  bones,  having  been  formed,  continue  to  grow  until  the  body  has 
acquired  its  full  stature.     They  increase  in  length  by  ossification  continuing  to 
extend  in  the  epiphysial  cartilage,  which  goes  on  growing  in  advance  of  the  ossi- 
fying process.     They  increase  in  circumference  by  deposition  of  new  bone,  from 
the  deeper  layer  of  the  periosteum,  on  their  external  surface,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  absorption  takes  place  from  within,  by  which  the  medullary  cavity  is 
increased. 

The  medullary  spaces  which  characterize  the  cancellous  tissue  are  produced  by 
the  absorption  of  the  original  foetal  bone  in  the  same  way  as  the  original  medul- 
lary canal  is  formed/  The  distinction  between  the  cancellous  and  compact  tissue 
appears  to  depend  essentially  upon  the  extent  to  which  this  process  of  absorption 
has  been  carried ;  and  we  may  perhaps  remind  the  reader  that  in  morbid  states  of 
the  bone  inflammatory  absorption  produces  exactly  the  same  change,  and  converts 
portions  of  bone  naturally  compact  into  cancellous  tissue. 

IntramembranoQB  Ossification. — The  intramembranous  ossification  is  that  bv 
which  the  bones  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull  are  entirely  formed.  In  the  bones 
which  are  so  developed  no  cartilaginous  mould  precedes  the  appearance  of  the 
bone-tissue.  In  the  membrane  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  future  bone,  a  little 
network  of  bony  spiculse  is  first  noticed,  radiating  from  the  point  of  ossification. 
When  these  rays  of  growing  bone  are  examined  by  the  microscope,  they  are  found 
to  consist  of  a  network  of  fine  clear  fibres  and  granular  cells  with  a  ground- 
substance  between.  The  fibres  are  termed  osteogenic  fibres,  and  soon  become 
dark  and  granular  from  calcification,  and  as  they  calcify  they  are  found  to  enclose 
the  granular  cells  or  *'  osteoblasts  "  (Fig.  36).  The  calcification  not  only  involves 
the  osteogenic  fibres,  but  also  the  ground-subvStance  of  the  tissue  in  which  they 
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are  contained.     The  cells  at  first  lie  upon  the  osteogenic  fibres,  so  that  they  can 
be  removed  by  brushing  the  specimen  with   a  hair-pencil,  in  order   to   render 

the  fibres  clear ;  but  they  grad- 
ually become  involved  in  the 
ossifying  matrix,  and  form  the 
corpuscles  of  the  future  bone. 
the  spaces  in  which  they  an- 
enclosed  constituting  the  la- 
cunae. As  the  tissue  increase)! 
in  thickness,  vessels  shoot  into 
it,  grooving  for  themselves 
spaces  or  channels,  which  be- 
come the  Haversian  canals. 
Thus,  the  intramembranous 
and  intracartilaginous  processes 
of  ossification  are  similar  in 
their  more  essential  features. 

The  number  of  oasific  cen- 
tres   is   diiferent    in    different 
„     ^,       ^       ^       ,    , ,        ,    ^  bones.     In  most  of  the  short 

Pic.  30.— Osleoblasts  ft.im  Ihe  psrleUI  bone  of  a  human  em-       ,  .-      .. 

bryollilrleen  weeks  old.    (AAerGeBenbauer.)   a.  Bony  septa  wUh       boneS      OSSlficatlon      Commences 

K.itSSi'l'SitSSSJ""""' ■"■"''""■  •■*''■""»     by  .  single  point  in  the  centre, 

and  proceeds  toward  the  cir- 
cumference. In  the  long  bones  there  is  a  central  point  of  ossification  for  the 
shaft  or  diaphysis;  and  one  or  more  for  each  extremity,  the  epiphysis.  That 
for  the  shaft  is  the  first  to  appear.  The  union  of  the  epiphyses  with  the  shaft 
takes  place  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  in  which  their  ossification  began,  and 
appears  to  be  regulated  by  the  direction  of  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  bone.  Thus. 
the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm  are  directed  toward  the 
elbow,  and  the  epiphyses  of  the  bones  forming  this  joint  become  united  to  the 
shaft  before  those  at  the  opposite  extremity.  In  the  lower  limb,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nutrient  arteries  pass  in  a  direction  from  the  knee:  that  is,  upward  in 
the  femur,  downward  in  the  tibia  and  fibula;  and  in  them  it  is  observed  that  the 
upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  and  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
become  first  united  to  the  shaft. 

Where  there  is  only  one  epiphysis,  the  medullary  artery  is  directed  toward 
that  end  of  the  bone  where  there  is  no  additional  centre,  as  toward  the  acromial 
end  of  the  clavicle,  toward  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
and  great  toe,  and  toward  the  proximal  end  of  the  other  metacarpal  and  meta- 
tarsal bones. 

Besides  these  epiphyses  for  the  articular  ends,  there  are  others  for  projecting 
parts  or  processes,  which  are  formed  separately  from  the  bulk  of  the  bone.  For 
an  account  of  these  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  description  of  the  individual 
bones  in  the  sequel. 

A  knowledge  of  the  exact  periods  when  the  epiphyses  become  joined  to  ihe 
shaft  is  often  of  great  importance  in  medico-legal  inquiries.  It  also  aids  the  sur- 
geon in  the  diagnosis  of  many  of  the  injuries  to  which  the  joints  are  liable ;  for  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that,  on  the  ajiplication  of  severe  force  to  a  joint,  the 
epiphysis  becomes  separated  from  the  shaft,  and  such  injuries  may  be  mistaken  for 
fracture  or  dislocation. 

HUSCULAK  TISSUE. 
The  muscles  are  formed  of  bundles  of  reddish  fibres,  endowed  with  the  property 
of  contractility.  Two  kinds  of  muscular  tissue  are  found  in  the  animal  body — viz. 
that  'of  voluntary  or  animal  life,  and  that  of  involuntary  or  organic  life.  The 
muscles  of  animal  life  (striped  muscles)  are  capable  of  being  put  in  action  and 
controlled   by  the   will.     They  are  composed  of  bundles  of  fibres  enclosed  in  a 
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delicate  web  called  the  "perimysium,"  in  oontradistinctioD  to  tbe  sheath  of 
areolar  tissue  which  invests  the  entire  muscle,  the  "epimjsium."  The  bundles 
are  termed  "fasciculi;"  they  are  prismatic  in  shape,  of  difierent  sizes  in 
different  muscles,  and  for  the  most  part  placed  parallel  to  one  another,  though 
they  have  a  tendency  to  converge  toward  their  tendinous  attachments.  Each 
fasciculus  is  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  fibret,  which  also  run  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
a  delicate  connective  tissue  derived  from  the  peri- 
mysium, and  termed  endomysium  (Fig,  37). 

A  mtueular  fibre  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  soft 
coDtractile  substance  enclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath, 
Damed  by  Bowman  the  larcolemma.  The  fibres  are 
cylindrical  or  prismatic  in  shape,  and  are  of  no  great 
length,  not  extending,  it  is  said,  further  than  an  inch 
and  a  half.  They  end  either  by  blending  with  the 
tendon  or  aponeurosis,  or  else  by  becnming  drawn 
out  into  a  tapering  extremity  which  is  connected  to 
the  neighboring  fibre  by  means  of  the  sarcolemma. 
Their  breadth  varies  in  man  from  -j^  to  -B-J-g-  of  an 

iDCh,  the   average   of  the   majority  being   about  j^.  F,«.BT.-Tmn.ver«^tl<,nfrom 

As  a  rule,  the  fibres  do  not  divide  or  anastomose;  Oieiurao-maitoidin  m«n.  Migni- 
1    .  .11  -   ,1      .         I      ,  1    i>     -   1      fled  M  timei.   a.  External  peiimyi. 

but  occasionally,  especially  in  tbe  tongue  and  tacial     lum.    b.  Fu<MruiuB.    c  iDienud 
muscles,  the  fibres  may  be  seen  to  <livide  into  several     p'""')'"""'-  "■  "i'">- 
branches.     The  precise  mode  in  which  the  muscular 

fibre  joins  the  tendon  has  been  variously  described  by  different  observers.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  sarcolemma,  or  membranous  investment 
of  the  muscular  fibre,  appears  to  become  blended  with  the  tissue  of  the  tendon, 
and  prolonged  more  or  less  into  the  tendon,  so  that  the  latter  forms  a  kind  of 
sheath  around  the  fibre  for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance.  When  muscular  fibres 
are  attached  to  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  their  sarcolemma  probably 
becomes  continuous  with  tbe  fibres  of  the  areolar  tissue. 

The  xarcolemma,  or  tubular  sheath  of  the  fibre,  is  a  transparent,  elastic,  and 
apparently  homogeneous  membrane  of  considerable  toughness,  so  that  it  will  some- 
times remain  entire  when  the  included  substance  is  ruptured  (see  Fig.  38).  On 
the  internal  surface  of  the  sarcolemma  in  mammalia,  and  also  in  the  substance  of 
the  fibre  in  the  lower  animals,  elongated  nuclei  are  seen  (Fig.  55),  and  in  connec- 
tion with  these  a  row  of  granules,  apparently  fatty,  is  sometimes  observed. 

Upon  examination  of  a  muscular  fibre  by  transmitted  light  under  a  sufficiently 
high  power,  it  is  found  to  be  apparently  marked  by  alternate  light  and  dark  bands 
or  striae,  which  pass  transversely,  or  somewhat  obliquely,  round  the  fibre  (Fig-  38). 
The  dark  and  light  bands  arc  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  and  alternate  with  great  regu- 
larity. Other  striie  pass  longitudinally  over  the  fibres,  though  they  are  less  distinct 
than  the  former.  This  longitudinal  striation  gives  the  fibre  the  appearance  of 
being  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  fibrillse.  The  muscular  fibre  can  be  broken  up  either 
in  a  longitudinal  or  transverse  direction  (Fig.  39).  If  hardened  in  alcohol,  it  can 
be  broken  up  longitudinally,  and  forms  the  so-called  fibrillse  of  which  some  suppose 
the  fibre  to  be  made  up.  Each  fibril  is  marked  by  transverse  strije,  and  appears 
to  consist  of  a  single  row  of  minute  quadrangular  particles,  named  "sarcous 
elements  "by  Bowman.  A  stilt  further  division,  however,  is  capable  of  being 
made,  and  each  of  these  fibrillee  may  be  divided  into  minute  threads  (Fig.  40,  B,  d). 
consisting  of  an  alternate  dark  and  light  spot.  After  exposure  to  the  action  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  muscular  fibre  can  be  broken  transversely  (Fig.  39, 
b).  It  then  forms  disks  or  plates,  consisting  of  the  same  quadrangular  particles, 
attached  by  their  lateral  surfaces. 

Upon  closer  examination  with  a  very  high  power  the  appearances  become 
more  complicated  and  are  susceptible  of  various  interpretations.  The  transverse 
striation,  which  in  Figs.  38  and  39  appears  as  a  mere  alternation  of  dark  and  light 
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bands,  is  resolved  into  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  40,  which  ehowa  a  series  of 
broad  dark  bands,  separated  by  a  light  band,  which  is  itself  divided  into  two  by  a 
dark  streak.  This  streak  is  termed  Krause's  membrane  ;  it  is  continuous  at  each 
end  with  the  sarcolemma  investing  the  muscular  fibre.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
the  fibre  ia  divided  into  a  number  of  transverse  compartments  by  this  membrane, 
each  compartment  containing  in  the  centre  a  dark  plate  with  a  bright  border 
above  and  below ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  dark  central  part  and  the  membrane 
of  Krause.  A  muscular  fibre  presents,  then,  the  appearance  of  the  following 
layers  in  regular  alternation :  a  dark  layer,  the  trajiaverse  disk;  a  bright  trans- 
parent layer,  the  lateral  disk ;  a  dark  line,  the  intermediate  diik  or  membrane  of 
Krause  ;  then  another  lateral  disk,  a  transverse  disk,  and  so  on  (Figs.  40  and  41). 
This  appearance,  following  the  observations  of  Rollett,  is  due  to  the  mode  of  for- 
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e  former  of  these  appearances. 

B.    Transverse  cleav>i)n.     The    longitudinal    lines  are 

Bcnrcely  visible,    a.  Incomplete  fracture  tbllowlng  the 

opposite  aurfoces  of  a  dSsV,  which  stretches  across  the 

.u»vu.".   .1.-.™  Interval,  and  retains  the  two  tVagments  In  connection. 

m...,.„cuou>,..iu,=.  ...i„,=  uue,lhebundli!Of  The   edge   and   surfaces  of  this   disk  si^  aeen  lo  be 

HbrlUffi  (01  Is  torn,  and  the  laroolemma  (a)  Is  rolnulelv  pranular,  the  granulea  corresponding  in  siie 

■npn  u  an  emntT  tube  to  the  Ihlckness  of  the  disk  and  lo  the  distance  net ueen 

lueu  aa  ail  empiy  mwj.  ^^^  ^^^^  longitudinal    lines.    6.  Another  dlsli  nearly 

detached,   b".   Detached  dlHk,  more  highly  magnined, 

■bowing  the  sarcous  elements. 

mation  of  a  muscular  fibre,  which  is  made  up  of  two  principal  parts :  1,  fibrillse ; 
and  2,  a  hyaline  or  faintly  granular  substance,  resembling  protoplasm,  and  called 
aarcoplasm.  The  fibrillee  are  arranged  in  bundles  called  muscular  columni  or  »ar- 
costylei,  and  these  again  in  larger  groups,  which,  collected  together,  form  the 
fibre.  The  fibrillae  are  surrounded  by  the  sarcoplasm,  which  surrounds  also  the 
columns  and  groups  of  columns,  being  in  these  latter  situations  greater  in  amount 
than  between  the  fibrillje.  So  that  on  transverse  section  a  muscular  fibre  is  seen 
to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  areas,  called  the  areag  of  Co/inkeim,  more  or  less 
polyhedral  in  ahape,  and  consisting  of  the  columns  of  fibrillse  surrounded  by  trans- 
parent sheaths  of  sarcoplasm.  And  these  areas  are  collected  into  larger  or  smaller 
groups,  which  in  the  same  manner  are  surrounded  by  transparent  sarcoplasm. 
Each  area  of  €ohnheim  presents  a  granular  appearance  due  to  the  cross-section  of  ils 
constituent  fibrilise,  surrounded  by  a  small  amount  of  the  hyaline  sarcoplasm.  The 
fibrillfe  extend  throughout  the  whole  length  of,  and  are  parallel  to,  the  long  axis  of 
the  muscular  fibre.  They  present  the  following  appearances  in  regular  alternation : 
(1)  a  dim  prismatic  or  rod-shaped  element,  the  surcous  element  of  Bowman ;  (2)  a 
ihin  bridge,  which  joins  the  sarcous  element  to  (3)  a  dark  granule.     Then  again 
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another  thin  bridge  joining  the  same  granule  to  the  next  sarcous  element,  and  so 
on.  When  these  fibrillse  are  collected  together  into  columns,  and  the  colmnna  into 
muscular  fibres,  the  appearance  mentioned  above  is  produced.  The  sarcous  ele- 
ments, when  arranged  side  by  side  and  almost  touching  each  other,  with  very 
litde  sarcoplasm  between  them,  represent  the  transverse  disk.  The  bridges,  being 
much  thinner  than  the  sarcous  element  or  the  dark  granules,  have  between  each 
other  a  much  larger  amount  of  sarcoplasm,  and  this  gives  to  this  part  the  trans- 
parent appearance  of  the  lateral  disk.  And,  lastly,  the  granules  joined  edge  to 
edge  in  a  row  present  the  appearance,of  a  membrane,  which  represents  the  inter- 
mediate disk. 

On  the  muscular  fibre,  immediately  beneath  the  aarcolemma,  the  sarcoplasm 
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becomes  here  and  there  collected  into  small,  plate-like  masses.  They  contain  oval 
onclei,  and  are  termed  "muscle-corpuscles."  Finally,  in  the  centre  of  each 
sarcous  element  a  transparent  lighter  band  can  Bometimea  be  discerned;  this  is 
Itnown  as  the  median  dixk  of  Hensen,  and  is  due  to  the  substance  of  the  sarcous 
elements  being  here  thinner. 

This  form  of  muscular  fibre  composes  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  all 
the  muscles  of  the  ear,  those  of  the  larnyx,  pharynx,  tongue,  the  upper  half  of  the 
ffiBophagus,  the  heart,  and  the  walls  of  the  large  veins  at  the  point  where  they 
open  into  it.  The  fibres  of  the  heart,  however,  differ  very  remarkably  from  those 
of  other  striped  muscles.  They  are  smaller  by  one-third,  and  their  transverse 
striw  are  bv  no  means  so  distinct.  The  fibres  are  made  up  of  distinct  quadran- 
gular cells  joined  end  to  end  (Fig.  42).  Each  cell  contains  a  clear  oval  nucleus, 
sitaated  near  the  centre  of  the  cell.  The  extremities  of  the  cells  have  a  tendency 
10  branch  or  divide,  the  subdivisions  uniting  with  offsets  from  other  cells,  and 
thus  producing  an  anastomosis  of  the  fibres  (Fig.  42).  The  connective  tissue 
between  the  bundles  of  fibres  is  much  less  than  in  ordinary  striped  muscle,  and 
no  sarcolemma  has  been  proved  to  exist. 

The  capillaries  of  striped  muscle  are  very  abundant,  and  form  a  sort  of  rect- 
angular network,  the  branches  of  which  run  longitudinally  in  the  endomysium 
between  the  muscular  fibres,  and  are  joined  at  short  intervals  by  transverse 
anastomosing  branches.     The  larger  vascular  channels,  arteries  and  veins,  are 
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found  only  in  the  perimysium,  between  the  muscular  fasciculi.     The  smaller  ves- 
sels present  peculiar  saccular  dilatations,  which  are  supposed  to  act  as  receptacles 
for  the  blood  during  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  when  it  is  pressed  out  from  some  of  the  capil- 
laries. 

Nerves  are  profusely  distributed  to  stripe<l 
muscle.  The  mode  of  their  termination  will  be 
described  on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  existence  of  lymphatic  vessels  in  stripeii 
muscle  has  not  been  ascertained,  though  they  have 
been  found  in  tendons  and  in  the  sheath  of  the 
muscle. 

The  unstriped  mnscle,  or  mnsde  of  otganic  life,  is 
found  in  the  walls  of  the  hollow  viscera — viz.  the 
lower  half  of  the  cesophagus  and  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tube  ;  in  the  trachea 
and  bronchi,  and  the  alveoli  and  infundibula  of  the 
lungs;    in    the   gall-bladder   and  ductus   communis 
Fio  li— AnastomoefograuncuiBr     choledochus ;  in  the  large  ducts  of  the  salivary  anJ 
flbrejofthe  heartwen  inaioagiiu-     pancrcatic  glands;  in  the  pelvis  and  calices  of  the 
ita  of  the  Beparete  cells  with  their     kidney,   the    ureter,   bladder,  and  urethra :    in  tbe 
^'itJr«ity."'""'  '™««hBi  dia-     f^jjj^ig  g^jj^^j  organs—viz.  the  ovary,  the  Fallopian 
tubes,   the  uterus  (enormously  developed   in   prej:- 
nancy),  the  vagina,  the  broad  ligaments,  and  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  clitoris;  in 
the  male  sexual  organs — viz.  the  dartos  scroti,  the  vas  deferens  and  epididymis, 
the  vesiculte  seminales,  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  corpora  caverncsa  and  corpus 
spongiosum ;  in  the  ducts  of  certain  glands,  as  in  Wharton's  duct ;  in  the  capsule 
and  trabecule  of  the  spleen;  in  the  mucous  membranes,  forming  the  muscularis 
mucosae;  in  the  skin,   forming  the  arrectores  pilorum,  and  also  in  the  sweat- 
glands;  in  the  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics;  in  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  muscle. 
Plain  or  unstriped  muscular  fibre  is  made  up  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  calleJ 
contractile  fibre-cells,  collected  into  bundles  and  held  together  by  a  cement-sub- 
stance, in  which  are  contained  some  connective-tissue  corpuscles  (Fig.  43).     These 
bundles  arc  further  aggregated  into  larger  bundles  or  flattened  bands,  and  boun<l 
together  by  ordinary  connective  tissue. 

The  contractile  fibre-cells  (Fig.  44)  are  elongated,  spindle-shaped,  nucleateJ 
cells  of  various  lengths,  averaging  from  ^-J-j  to  -^^  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  jjVr 
to  B  Aft  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  On  transverse  section  they  are  more  or  less  poly- 
hedral in  shape,  from  mutual  pressure.  They  present  a  faintly  longitudinal  stri- 
ated appearance,  and  consist  of  an  elastic  cell-wall  containing  a  central  bundle  of 
fibrillse,  representing  the  contractile  substance,  and  an  oval  or  rod-like  nucleus. 
which  includes,  within  a  membrane,  a  fine  network  communicating  at  the  poles 
of  the  nucleus  with  the  contractile  fibres  (Klein).  The  adhesive  interstitial  sub- 
stance, which  connects  the  fibre-cells  together,  represents  the  endomysium,  or  del- 
icate connective  tissue  which  binds  the  fibres  of  striped  muscular  tissue  into  fas- 
ciculi; while  the  tissue  connecting  the  individual  bundles  together  represents  the 
perimysium.  The  unstriped  muscle,  as  a  rule,  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  will- 
nor  is  the  contraction  rapid  and  involving  the  whole  muscle,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
muscles  of  animal  life.  The  membranes  which  are  composed  of  the  unstripeJ 
muscle  slowly  contract  in  a  part  of  their  extent,  generally  under  the  influence  of 
a  mechanical  stimulus,  as  that  of  distension  or  of  cold ;  and  then  the  contracted 
part  slowly  relaxes  while  another  portion  of  the  membrane  takes  up  the  contrac- 
tion. This  peculiarity  of  action  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  intestines,  con- 
stituting their  vermicular  motion. 

Cliemical  Composition  of  Muscle. — In  chemical  composition  the  muscular  fibres 
of  both  forms  consist  mainly  of  a  proteid  substance — myosin — which  is  classed 
as  one  of  the  globulins.     It  is  readily  converted  by  the  action  of  dilute  aetJs 
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into  syntonin  or  acid-albumen,  and  by  the  action  of  dilute  alkalies  into  alkali- 
albumen.     Muscle,  which  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction  when  at  rest, 


Fig.  43.— Non-striated  elementary  fibres 
from  Uie  human  colon,  a.  Treated  with 
acetic  acid,  showlns  the  corpuscles,  b. 
Fragment  of  a  detached  fibre,  not  touched 
with  acid. 


Fio.  44.— Muscular  fibre-cells  from  human 
arteries.  1.  From  the  popliteal  artery.  ▲. 
without;  B.  with  acetic  acid.  2.  From  a 
branch  of  the  anterior  tibial,  a.  Nuclei  of 
the  fibres.    Magnified  350  times. 


is  rendered  acid  by  contraction,  from  the  development  probably  of  sarcolactic 
acid.  After  death  muscle  also  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  but  this  appears  to  be 
due  to  post-mortem  change. 

NERVOUS   TI88X7E. 

The  nervouB  tissues  of  the  body  are  comprised  in  two  great  systems — the 
cerebrospinal  B,Jid  the  st/mpcUhetic ;  and  each  of  these  systems  consist  of  a  central 
orgariy  or  series  of  central  organs,  and  of  nerves. 

The  eerebra-spinal  system  comprises  the  brain  (including  the  medulla  oblongata), 
the  spinal  cord,  the  cranial  nerves,  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  ganglia  connected 
Tfith  both  these  classes  of  nerves.  The  sympathetic  system  consists  of  a  double 
chain  of  ganglia,  with  the  nerves  which  go  to  and  come  from  them.  It  is  not 
directly  connected  with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  though  it  is  so  indirectly  by 
means  of  its  numerous  communications  with  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves. 

Both  these  nervous  systems  are  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  tissue-elements 
termed  neurons,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  nucleated  cell  whose  protoplasm  is 
prolonged  into  a  varying  number  of  processes,  one  of  which  is  usually  of  consid- 
erable length  and  forms  the  essential  part  of  a  nerve-fibre.  The  cell-bodies  have 
a  tendency  to  be  associated  together  in  more  or  less  definite  masses,  such  as  the 
spinal  and  sympathetic  ganglia,  the  central  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  floor 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum  and  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, and  the  various  ganglia  distributed  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
hrain.  These  masses  present  macroscopically  a  grayish  appearance,  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  pure  white  color  usually  shown  by  the  nerve-fibres,  so 
that  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  nervous  system  as  composed  of  two  substances, 
the  grat/  matter  and  the  white  or  fibrous  matter.  The  nerve-fibres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  however,  usually  lack  the  constituent  which  gives  the  ordinary 
fibres  their  white  appearance,  and  they  consequently  have  a  grayish  color. 

The  gray  substance  is  distinguished  by  its  dark  reddish-gray  color  and  soft 
consistence.  It  is  found  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  various  ganglia,  inter- 
mingled with  the  fibrous  nervous  substance,  and  also  in  some  of  the  nerves  of 
special  sense,  and  in  gangliform  enlargements  which  are  found  here  and  there  in 
the  coarse  of  certain  cerebro-spinal  nerves.     It  is  composed,  as  its  name  implies. 
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Fio.  45.— Cell  flrom  the  anterior  horn  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  a,  Axis-cylinder 
process.  6.  Aggregation  of  pigment-granules. 
(From  Oberstemer.; 


of  cells,  commonly  called  nerve-celh  or  ganglton-corpuscleSy  containing  nuclei  and 
nucleoli.  The  cells  together  with  the  blood-vessels  in  the  gray  nerve-substance, 
and  the  nerve-fibres  and  vessels  in  the  white  nerve-substance,  are  imbedded  in  a 
peculiar  ground-substance,  named  by  Virchow  neuroglia^  and  consisting  of  large 
branched  cells  (Fig.  46,  C),  the  branches  passing  in  every  direction  among  the 

nerve-tissue,  thus  holding  it  and  binding  it 
together.  It  is  developed  from  the  epi- 
blast,  and  contains  neither  the  character- 
istic fibres  nor  cells  of  connective  tissue, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  true  connective  tissues. 
Each  nerve-cell  consists  of  a  finely  gran- 
ular protoplasmic  material,  of  a  reddish  or 
yellowish-brown  color,  which  occasionally 
presents  patches  of  a  deeper  tint,  caused 
by  the  aggregation  of  pigment-granules 
(Fig.  45).  No  distinct  limiting  membrane 
or  cell-wall  has  been  ascertained  to  exist. 
The  nucleus  is,  as  a  rule,  a  large,  well- 
defined,  round,  vesicular  body,  often  pre- 
senting an  intranuclear  network,  and  con- 
taining a  nucleolus  which  is  peculiarly 
clear  and  brilliant.  The  nerve-cells  vary 
in  shape  and  size ;  some  are  small,  spher- 
ical or  ovoid,  with  generally  an  even  out- 
line, such  as  those  found  in  the  spinal 
ganglia ;  others,  again,  are  caudate  or  stel- 
late in  shape,  and  are  characterized  by  their  large  size  and  by  their  having  one 
or  more  tail-like  processes  issuing  from  them,  which  occasionally  divide  and  sub- 
divide into  numerous  branches 
(Fig.  46,  A).  These  are  found 
in  greatest  number  in  the 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord, 
others  are  flask-shaped,  as  in 
the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum ;  or 
conical,  as  in  the  cerebral  convo- 
lutions. For  the  most  part  nerve- 
cells  have  one  or  more  processes, 
and  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  number  of  these  processes, 
as  unipolar,  bipolar,  or  multi- 
polar cells.  These  processes  are 
very  delicate  and  are  direct  con- 
tinuations of  the  protoplasm  of 
the  nerve-cell.  The  majority  of 
the  processes  of  a  multipolar  cell 
are  exceedingly  fine,  and  branch 
dendritically,  spreading  out 
among  the  adjacent  nervous 
elements;  these  processes  are 
termed  the  protoplasmic  processes 
or  dendrites.  One  of  the  pro- 
cesses, however,  does  not  thus 
branch,  but  gives  off  from  time 
to  time  lateral  branches  termed  collaterals^  and  eventually  form  the  axis-cylinder 
of  a  nerve-fibre ;  this  is  the  axis-cylinder  process. 

The  white  or  fllbrouB  nerve-substance  or  nerve-fibre  is  found  universally  in  the 


Fig.  46.— Cells  of  nervous  system  Impregnated  with  silver 
(Golgl's  method).  A.  Cell  from  the  cortex  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  (after  van  Gehuchten).  o.  Protoplasmic  process. 
6.  Axis-cylinder  process,  c.  Collaterals.  B.  T-shaped  cell 
fVom  spinal  root  ganglion  (after  van  Gehuchten).  C.  Neuroglia- 
cell  ftom  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum  (after  K51- 
liker). 
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nerrotts  cords,  and  also  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  brain  and  gpinai  cord. 
The  fibres  of  -which  it  coDsists  are  of  two  kinds,  the  medullated  or  white  fibres, 
and  the  non^meduUated  or  tfraif  fibres. 

The  medullated  fibres  form  the  white  part  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and 
also  the  greater  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  give  to  these  structures 
their  opaque,   white   aspect.     When   perfectly  fresh   they  appear  to  be  homo- 
geneous;  but   soon  after   removal   from    the   body    they"  present,    when   exam- 
ined by  transmitted  light,  a  double  outline  or  con- 
lour,  as  if  consisting'of  two  parts.     The  central 
portion  ia  named    the  axUs-cytinder  of  Purkinje  : 
cround  this  is  a  sort  of  sheath  of  fatty  material, 
named  the  white  tubstance  of  Schwann,  which  gives 
to  tbe  fibre  its  double  contour,  and  the  whole  is  en- 
closed in  a  delicate  membrane,   the  neurilemma,^ 
primitive  sheath,  or  nucleated  sheath  of  Schwann 
(Fig.  47). 

The  axis-cylinder  is  the  essential  part  of  the 
nerve-fibre,  and  is  always  present ;  the  other  parts, 
ihe  medullary  sheath  and  the  neurilemma,  being 
occasionally  absent,  especially  at  the  origin  and 
termination  of  the  nerve-fibre.  It  undergoes  no 
interruption  from  its  origin  in  the  nerve-centre  to 
its  peripheral  termination,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  prolongation  of  a  nerve-cell.  It  con- 
stitutes about  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  nerve- 
fibre,  the  white  substance  being  greater  in  propor- 
tion in  the  nerves  than  in  the  central  orirans.     It         Ftc  i? -Humnn  iiervB-abre*  Mag- 

_-       .      ^  1    ■        1  1.        *■      1-      -  ninedSSOHniM.  Threeof themBreflne, 

18  periectly  transparent,  and  is  therefore  indistin-  one  or  which  i>  varicose,  one  or  mid. 
gnishable  in  a  perfectly  fresh  and  natural  state  of  wut!  Md'ih™SwckTi wo'of  w&™re 
the  nerve.  When  examined  under  a  high  power  it  ^'ouVconieDS™''  '"''  ""'  "'"'  *"■"■ 
presents  the  appearance  of  longitudinal  striatlon,  as 

if  composed  of  very  fine,  homogeneous  fiibrillfe,  held  together  in  a  faintly  granular 
interstitial  material.  Occasionally  at  its  termination  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  fibre 
may  be  seen  to  break  up  into  exceedingly  fine  fibrillie,  confirming  the  view  of  its 
fibrillar  structure.  These  fibrillse  have  been  termed  the  primitive  fhrilhe  of 
Schultze.  The  asia-cylinder  is  said  to  be  enveloped  in  a  very  delicate,  hyaline 
sheath,  which  separates  it  from  the  white  matter  of  Schwann.  The  medullar;/ 
sheath  or  white  matter  of  Schwann  is  regarded  as  being  a  fatty  matter  in  a  fluid 
state,  which  insulates  and  protects  the  essential  part  of  the  nerve — the  axis-cylinder. 
The  white  matter  varies  in  thickness  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  in  some  forming 
a  layer  of  extreme  thinness,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable,  in  others  forming 
about  one-half  the  nerve-tube.     The  size  of  the  nerve-fibres,  which  varies  from 

±  to  W^  of  an  inch,  depends  mainly  upon  the  amount  of  the  white  substance, 
^h  the  axis-cylinder  also  varies  in  size  within  certain  limits.  The  white  matter 
of  Schwann  does  not  always  form  a  continuous  sheath  to  the  ax  is- cylinder,  but 
undergoes  interruptions  in  its  continuity  at  regular  intervals,  giving  to  the  fibre 
the  appearance  of  constriction  at  these  points.  These  were  first  described  by  Ran- 
vier,  and  are  known  as  the  nodes 
ofRanvier  (Fig.  -181.  The  por- 
tion of  nerve-fibre  between  two 
nodes  is  called  an  intemodal  seg- 
ment. The  neurilemma  or  prim-  ^10.  is. -a  node  «f  Kanvlcr  or  >  medullated  nerve-flbre, 
ifivD  shiHith  is  nnt.  in(prrTiiit»>H  ttX.  viewed  fmm  nbove,  majnilfled  about 7&0 diameters.  The  medul- 
IHVe  SneaiD  is  not  uiierru[it«u  at  ^^^^^^^11  ^^  discontinuous  at  the  node,  whereas  Ihe  axls-cvl- 
the  nodes,  but  passes  over  them  Inderpasaesfwmoiiesegmentlnlo  theolher  Atlh«  nodelhe 
.  '  r  ,  c  v  sheath  of  Schwann  appears  thickened.  (Klein  and  Noble 
asAContinuoua  membrane,   cacn    timith.; 

rilemmn  "  is  need  to  designate  the  fibrous  envelope  of 
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internodal  segment  contains  an  oval  nucleus  imbedded  in  the  meduUary  sheath, 
find  occasionally  more  than  one  nucleus  may  be  seen  in  the  same  internoile. 
Medullated  nerve-fibres  frequently  present  a  beaded  or  varicose  appearance:  this 
is  due  to  manipulation  and  pressure  causing  the  oily  matter  to  collect  into  drops, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  primitive  sheath  even  slight 
pressure  will  cause  the  transudation  of  the  fatty  matter,  which  collects  as  drops 
of  oil  outside  the  membrane.  This  is,  of  course,  promoted  by  the  action  of  ether 
(Fie.  49). 

The  neurilemma  or  primitive  gheath  (sometimes  called  the  tubular  metnbrane  or 
sheath  of  Schwavn)  presents  the  appearance  of  a  delicate,  structureless  membrane. 
Here  and  there  beneath  it,  and  situated  in  depressions  in  the  white  matter  of 
Schwann,  are  nuclei  surrounded 
by  a  small  amount  of  protoplasm. 
The  nuclei  are  oval  and  somewhat 
flattened,  and  bear  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  nodes  of  Ranvier ;  one 
nucleus  generally  lying  in  the 
centre  of  each  node,  though  in 
some  few  instances  two  nuclei 
may  be  found  in  the  same  node. 
The  sheath  of  Schwann,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  does  not  occur  in  the  med- 
ullated fibres  contained  within 
Y  the  spinal  cord  and  brain. 

f|  Hon-mednllateil  Fibres. — Most 

I  I'  of  the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic 

'  •'  "  system,  and  some  of  the  cerebro- 

cirth,rihi8??J:  8pinal  (see  especially  the  descrip- 
f  ■  ™™"^-  a-  tion  of  the  olfactory  nerve),  con- 
□g  a  number  of  sist  of  another  variety  of  nervous 
^**'  '  fibres,  which  are  called  the  ffratf 

or  gelatinoug  nerve-fibres — fibre* 
of  Remak  (Fig.  50).  These  con- 
sist of  a  bundle  of  finely  striated 
iihrillse  enclosed  in  a  sheath. 
Nuclei  may  be  detected  at  inter- 
vals in  each  fibre,  situated  between  the  axis-cylinder  and  the  neurilemma.  In 
external  appearance  the  gelatinous  nerves  are  semi-transparent  and  gray  or  yel- 
lowish-gray. The  individual  fibres  vary  in  size,  generally  averaging  about  half 
the  size  of  the  medullated  fibres;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  the  primitive  fibrillae 
formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  cerebro -spinal  fibres,  as  above  mentioned,  are 
of  hardly  appreciable  tnickness;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  someof  the  gelatinous 
fibres  (especially  those  on  the  olfactory  bulb)  are  said  to  be  three  or  four  times 
as  thick  as  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

Chemical  Composition. — The  difference  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  white 
and  gray  matter  is  indicated  by  the  following  analyses  by  Petrowsky  of  the  brain 
of  the  ox : 


Via.  49.— MagnlHed  3( 


mauer   of"  f 
ly     wrinkled. 


disappeared. 


iwann,  sUght- 
b.  The  same 
al  o[l-Rlobii1es 

e  acriiinulalea 


Water 

Solids  (percentage  composition): 


Protcids 55.37 

Lecithin 17.24 

Cholesterin  and  fat 18.68 

Cerebrin 0.53 

Other  organic  compounds 6.71 

Salts 1.4.^ 


68.30;* 


The  proteids  in  the  above  analysis  practically  represent  the  protoplasm,  which 
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naturally  is  much  greater  in  the  gray  than  in  the  white  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cholesterin,  fat,  and  cerebrin  (the  latter  ill-defined  nitrogenous  compounds 
belonging  to  the  group  of  glucosides)  are  probably  important  constituents  of  the 
medullary  sheath.  Another  substance  also  occurring  in  the  medullary  sheath, 
though  not  determined  separately  in  the  above  analysis,  is  neurokeratin^  which 
forms  a  fibrous  network  throughout  the  sheath,  and  resembles  keratin  in  its 
marked  resistance  to  reagents.  It  probably  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
unidentified  organic  matter  of  the  white  substance  in  the  above  analysis,  while  in 
the  gray  substance  the  unidentified  matter  is  probably  largely  composed  of 
protagon^  a  pbosphorized  compound  closely  resembling  lecithin,  but  differing  from 
it  by  its  insolubility  in  ether. 

The  nervous  structures  are  divided,  as  before  mentioned,  into  two  great  sys- 
tems— viz.  the  cerebrospinal^  comprising  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  nerves 
connected  with  these  structures,  and  the  ganglia  situated  on  them ;  and  the  8j/in- 
pathetic^  consisting  of  a  double  chain  of  ganglia  and  the  nerves  connected  with 
them.    All  these  structures  require  separate  consideration. 

The  brain  or  encephalon  is  that  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  which  is 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  It  is  divided  into  several  parts,  for  a 
description  of  which  reference  must  be  made  to  the  account  of  the  structure  of 
the  brain  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  work.  In  these  parts  the  gray  matter 
is  found  partly  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  forming  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum 
and  of  the  cerebellum.  Again,  gray  matter  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
brain,  collected  into  large  and  distinct  masses  or  ganglionic  bodies,  such  as  the 
corpus  striatum,  optic  thalamus,  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  olivary  bodies,  and 
the  corpora  dentata  of  the  cerebellum,  Finally,  gray  matter  is  found  intermin- 
gled intimately  with  the  white,  but  without  definite  arrangement,  as  in  the 
gray  matter  in   the  pons  Varolii  and  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  white  matter  of  the  brain  is  divisible  into  three  distinct  classes  of  fibres. 
These  are,  in  the  iirst  place,  projection  fibres,  such  as  the  fibres  which  connect 
the  brain  with  the  spinal  cord ;  that  is  to  say,  those  which  are  usually  traced 
upward  from  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  tnrough  the  medulla  oblongata  into 
the  encephalon,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  anterior  pyramids,  passing  through  the 
pons  Varolii  and  crura  cerebri  to  the  internal  capsules  of  the  corpora  striata, 
and  thence  to  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  by  means  of  the  restiform  bodies  into  the 
cerebellum.  The  second  class  of  white  fibres  in  the  brain  are  commissural,  con- 
necting opposite  sides  of  the  brain,  as,  for  instance,  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callo- 
sum  and  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  thalamencephalon.  And  the  third  class 
are  the  association  fibres  which  connect  diff<erent  regions  of  the  same  side  of  any 
of  the  portions  of  the  brain.  The  fibres  of  this  last  class  are  more  especially 
developed  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  where  they  connect  diff*erent  areas  of  the 
cortex,  as,  for  example,  the  cortical  centre  for  sight  in  the  occipital  lobe  with  the 
motor  centre  for  speech  in  the  frontal  lobe. 

The  manner  in  which  the  gray  and  white  matter  are  intermingled  in  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  is  very  intricate,  and  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  details  of  its  descriptive  anatomy  in  the  sequel.  The  further  consid- 
eration of  this  subject  will  therefore  be  deferred  until  after  the  description  of  the 
various  divisions  of  which  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  made  up. 

The  nerves  are  round  or  flattened  cords,  formed  of  the  nerve-fibres  already 
described.  They  are  connected  at  one  end  with  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  or  with 
the  ganglia,  and  are  distributed  at  the  other  end  to  the  various  textures  of  the 
body;  they  are  subdivided  into  two  great  classes — the  cerebrospinal,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  nerves,  which 
proceed  from  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  The  cerebro-spinal  nerves  consist 
of  numerous  nerve-fibres  collected  together  and  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sheath 
(Fig.  51).  A  small  bundle  of  primitive  fibres,  enclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath,  is 
called  a  ftmicuhis  ;  if  the  nerve  is  of  small  size,  it  may  consist  only  of  a  single 
funiculus ;  but  if  large,  the  funiculi  are  collected  together  into  larger  bundles  or 
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faBcicali,  which  are   bound  together  in  a  common  membranous  investment,  and 

constitute  the  nerve. 

In  structure  the  common  mem- 
branous investmeat,  or  sheath  of  the 
whole  nerve,  which  is  called  the  epi- 
neurium,  as  well  as  the  septa  given  off 
from  it,  and  which  separate  the  fas- 
ciculi, consists  of  connective  tissue, 
composed  of  white  and  yellow  elastic 
fibres,  the  latter  existing  in  great 
abundance.  The  tubular  sheath  of 
the  funiculi,  called  the  perineurium, 
consists  of  a  line,  smooth,  transparent 
membrane,  which  may  be  easily  sepa- 
rated, in  the  form  of  »  tube,  from  the 
fibres  it  encloses;  in  structure  it  con- 
sists of  connective  tissue,  which  has  a 
distinctly  lamellar  arrangement,  con- 
sisting of  several  lamellfe,  separated 
from  each  other  by  spaces  containing 
lymph.  The  nerve-fibres  are  held 
Fig.  si.— TraniTene  •ectlon  through « mlcrotcoplc  tOffCtber  and  supported  within  the 
erve.  reDreEentlair  ft   comDOUDd   nerve-bundle,  iur-       .*  ^-       i        ■        i   ,.       . 

luniculuB  by  delicate  connective  tissue, 
called    the   endoneurium.      It  is  con- 
inm"coiK«fQrQTnume/oug"Queier\v!it7h't*iongto  tinuous  with  septa  which   pass  inward 

ooniiectlve-tlMue  cell!  of  the  utter.    (Klefn  snd  Noble      from    the   innermost  lav er   of  the  peri- 
Sinilh.)    p.  Epineuriuiii.conelitlneoflamiiueofflbroua  .  -,  ■  ' p  j        ■_ 

connective UBaues.altern&tingwUbflalteDedDUCleated       neurlum,  and  COnSlStS  of  a  grOUnd-SUb- 

"nXmTnX^facJ'of'nJ'rvSX""  ^^'"""'  ""'  Stance  in  which  are  imbedded  fine  bun- 
dles of  fibrous  connective  tissue  which 
run  for  the  most  part  longitudinally.  It  serves  to  support  the  capillary  vessels, 
which  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  network  with  the  elongated  meshes.  The 
cerebro-apinal  nerves  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the  meduUated  nerve-fibres, 
the  n  on -medulla  ted  existing  in  very  small  proportions. 

The  blood-vessels  supplying  a  nerve  terminate  in  a  minute  capillary  plexus, 
the  vessels  composing  which  pierce  the  perineurium  and  run,  for  the  most  part, 
parallel  with  the  fibres ;  they  are  connected  together  by  short,  transverse  vessels, 
forming  narrow,  obiong  meshes,  similar  to  the  capillary  system  of  muscle.  Fine 
non-meduliated  nerve-fibres  accompany  these  capillary  vessels,  vaeo-niotor  fibres, 
and  break  up  into  elementary  fibrils,  which  form  a  network  around  the  vessel. 
Horsley  has  also  recently  demonstrated  certain  medullated  fibres  as  running  in 
the  epineurium  and  terminating  in  tactile  corpuscles  or  end-bulbs  of  Krause,  or 
in  small,  but  perfect.  Pacinian  corpuscles.  Tcese  nerve-fibres  are  termed  nervi 
nen'oruni,  and  have  been  considered  to  have  an  important  bejiring  upon  certain 
neuralgic  pains. 

The  nerve-fibres,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  do  not  coalesce,  but  pursue  an 
uninterrupted  course  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  In  separating  a  nerve, 
however,  into  its  component  funiculi,  it  may  be  seen  that  they  do  not  pursue  a 
perfectly  insulated  couree,  but  occasionally  join  at  a  very  acute  angle  with  other 
funiculi  proceeding  in  the  same  direction;  from  this,  branches  are  given  oiT,  to 
join  again  in  like  manner  with  other  funiculi.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  these  communications  the  nerve-fibres  do  not  coalesce,  but  merely  pass 
into  the  sheath  of  the  adjacent  nerve,  become  intermixed  with  its  nerve-fibres, 
and  again  pass  on,  to  become  blended  with  the  nerve-fibres  in  some  adjoining 
funiculus. 

Nerves,  in  their  course,  subdivide  into  branches,  and  these  frequently  commu- 
nicate with  branches  of  a  neighboring  nerve.  In  the  subdivision  of  a  nerve  the 
filaments  of  which  it  is  composed  are  continued  from  the  trunk  into  the  branches. 
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and  at  their  junction  with  the  branches  of  neighboring  nerves  the  filaments  pass 
to  become  intermixed  with  those  of  the  other  nerves  in  their  further  progress;  in 
no  instance,  however,  have  the  separate  nerve-fibres  been  shown  to  inosculate. 

The  communications  which  take  place  between  two  or  more  nerves  form  what 
is  called  a  plexus.  Sometimes  a  plexus  is  formed  by  the  primary  branches  of  the 
trunks  of  the  nerves — as  the  cervical,  brachial,  lumbar,  and  sacral  plexuses — and 
occasionally  by  the  terminal  funiculi,  as  in  the  plexuses  formed  at  the  periphery 
of  the  body.  In  the  formation  of  a  plexus  the  component  nerves  divide,  then 
join,  and  again  subdivide  in  such  a  complex  manner  that  the  individual  funiculi 
become  interlaced  most  intricately ;  so  that  each  branch  leaving  a  plexus  ma}^ 
contain  filaments  from  each  of  the  primary  nervous  trunks  which  form  it.  In  the 
formation  also  of  smaller  plexuses  at  the  periphery  of  the  body  there  is  a  free 
interchange  of  the  funiculi  and  primitive  fibres.  In  each  case,  however,  the 
individual  filaments  remain  separate  and  distinct,  and  do  not  inosculate  with  one 
another. 

It  is  probable  that  through  this  interchange  of  fibres  the  different  branches 
passing  off  from  a  plexus  have  a  more  extensive  connection  with  the  spinal  cord 
than  if  they  each  had  proceeded  to  be  distributed  without  such  connection  with 
other  nerves^  Consequently  the  parts  supplied  by  these  nerves  have  more  extended 
relations  with  the  nervous  centres ;  by  this  means,  also,  groups  of  muscles  may  be 
associated  for  combined  action. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves,  but  consist  mainly  of  non-medullated  fibres,  collected  into  funiculi, 
and  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  connective  tissue.  There  is,  however,  in  these  nerves 
a  certain  admixture  of  medullated  fibres,  and  the  amount  varies  in  different 
nerves.  Those  branches  of  the  sympathetic  which  present  a  well-marked  gray 
color  are  composed  more  especially  of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  intermixed 
with  a  few  medullated  fibres ;  whilst  those  of  a  white  color  contain  more  of  the 
latter  fibres  and  a  few  of  the  former.  Occasionally,  the  gray  and  white  cords 
run  together  in  a  single  nerve,  without  any  intermixture,  as  in  the  branches  of 
communication  between  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  the  spinal  nerves,  or  in  the 
communicating  cords  between  the  ganglia.  These  medullated  fibres  are  derived 
from  the  central  nervous  system  through  the  rami  communicantesj  which  pass  from 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  to  the  various  sympathetic  ganglia. 

The  nerve-fibres,  both  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  system,  convey 
impressions  of  a  twofold  kind.  The  sensory  nerves,  called  also  centripetal  or 
afferent  nerves,  transmit  to  the  nervous  centres  impressions  made  upon  the 
peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  in  this  way  the  mind,  through  the 
medium  of  the  brain,  becomes  conscious  of  external  objects.  The  motor  nerves, 
called  also  centrifugal  or  efferent  nerves,  transmit  impressions  from  the  nervous 
centres  to  the  parts  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed,  these  impressions  either 
exciting  muscular  contraction,  or  influencing  the  processes  of  nutrition,  growth, 
and  secretion. 

Origin  and  Termination  of  Nerves. — By  the  expression  ^'  the  termination  of 
nerve-fibres  "  is  signified  their  connection  with  the  nerve-centres,  and  with  the 
parts  they  supply.  The  former  are  sometimes  called  their  origin^  or  central 
termination ;  the  latter  their  peripheral  termination.  The  origin  in  some  cases  is 
single — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  nerve  emerges  from  the  nervous  centre  by  a  single 
root;  in  other  instances  the  nerve  arises  by  two  or  more  roots,  which  come  off 
.  from  different  parts  of  the  nerve-centre,  sometimes  widely  apart  from  each  other, 
and  it  often  happens,  when  a  nerve  arises  in  this  way  by  two  roots,  that  the 
functions  of  these  two  roots  are  different ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  spinal  nerves, 
each  of  which  arises  by  two  roots,  the  anterior  of  which  is  motor  and  the  posterior 
sensory.  The  point  wnere  the  nerve  root  or  roots  emerge  from  the  nervous  centre 
is  named  the  superficial  or  apparent  origin,  but  the  fibres  of  which  the  nerve 
consists  can  be  traced  for  a  certain  distance  into  the  nervous  centre  to  some  por- 
tion of  the  gray  substance,  which  constitutes  the  deep  or  real  origin  of  the  nerve. 
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In  the  case  of  motor  or  efferent -nerve-fibres  the  deep  origin  is  in  cells  contained 
within  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  the  axis-cyliuder  processes  of  these  cells  being 
prolonged  to  form  the  fibres.  In  the  case  of  the  sensory  nerves  the  origin  is 
somewhat  different,  inasmuch  as  they  arise  from  the  cells  of  ganglia  situated 
externally  to  the  central  nervous  system.  The  sensory  fibres  of  a  spinal  nerve 
arise,  for  instance,  from  the  cells  of  the  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root ;  these 
cells  give  off  a  process  which  branches  in  a  T-shaped  manner  (Fig.  46,  B),  one 
of  the  limbs  of  the  T  extending  peripherally,  while  the  other  passes  inwards 
and  penetrates  the  spinal  cord.  In  connection  with  the  sensory  cranial  nerves, 
origins  are  described  imbedded  within  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  these  are  not, 
however,  the  proper  origins,  but  are  groups  of  cells  around  which  the  fibres, 
growing  inwards  form  the  ganglion-cells,  situated  just  outside  the  brain,  end, 
and  from  which  new  fibres  arise,  which  pass  upwards  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain. 

Peripheral  Terminations  of  Nerves. — The  manner  in  which  nerve-fibres  ter- 
minate peripherally  are  several,  and  may  be  conveniently  studied  in  the  sensory 
and  motor  nerves  respectively.  Sensory  nerves  would  appear  to  terminate  either 
in  minute  primitive  fibrillae  or  networks  of  these ;  or  else  in  special  terminal  organs, 
which  have  been  termed  peripheral  end-organs^  and  of  which  there  are  three 
principal  varieties — viz.  the  end-bulbs  of  Krause,  the  tactile  corpuscles  of  Wagner, 
and  the  Pacinian  corpuscles. 

Termination  in  Fibrills. — When  a  meduUated  nerve-fibre  approaches  its  termi- 
nation, the  white  matter  of  Schwann  suddenly  disappears,  leaving  only  the  axis- 
cylinder  surrounded  by  the  neurilemma,  and  we  have  now  a  non-medullated 
fibre.  This  undergoes  repeated  division,  and  after  a  time  loses  its  neurilemma, 
and  consists  only  of  an  axis-cylinder,  which  can  be  seen,  in  preparations  stained 
with  chloride  of  gold,  to  be  made  up  of  fine  varicose  fibrils.  Finally,  the  axis- 
cylinder  breaks  up  into  its  constituent  primitive  nerve-fibrillae,  which  anastomose 
with  one  another,  thus  forming  a  network,  and  often  present  regular  varicosities. 
This  network  passes  between  the  elements  of  the  tissue  to  which  the  nerves  are 
distributed,  which  is  always  epithelial,  and  the  nerve-fibrils  end  in  the  interstitial 
substance  between  the  epithelial  cells,  or,  as  is  believed  by  some,  actually  ter- 
minate within  the  cells  as  minute  swellings  close  to  the  nucleus.  In  this  way 
nerve-fibres  have  been  found  to  terminate  in  the  epithelium  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  and  in  the  anterior  epithelium  of  the  cornea. 

The  end-bulbs  of  Krause  (Fig.  52)  are  minute  oblong  or  cylindrical  corpuscles, 
into  the  interior  of  which  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve-fibre  passes,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  coiled,  plexiform  mass  or  in  a  bulbous  extremity.  The  corpuscle  con- 
sists of  a  simple  nucleated  capsule,  containing  a  soft,  homogeneous  core,  in  which 
the  termination  of  the  axis-cylinder  is  contained.  The  white  matter  of  Schwann 
ceases  abruptly  as  the  axis-cylinder  enters  the  corpuscle,  but  the  neurilemma  is 
continued  inward  with  the  axis-cylinder,  and  forms  an  investment  of  the  core, 
lining  the  interior  of  the  capsule.  The  end-bulbs  have  been  described  as  occurring 
in  the  conjunctiva  (where,  in  man,  they  are  spheroidal  in  shape),  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  cutis  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  penis, 
clitoris,  and  vagina,  where  they  are  termed  genital  corpuscles.  The  latter  have  a 
mulberry-like  appearance,  from  being  constricted  by  connective-tissue  septa  into 
from  two  to  six  knob-like  masses.  In  the  synovial  membrane  of  certain  joints 
(e.  g,  those  of  the  fingers)  rounded  or  oval  end-bulbs  have  been  found ;  these  are 
designated  articular  end-bulbs. 

The  tactile  corpuscles  (Fig  53),  described  by  Wagner  and  Meissner,  are  oval- 
shaped  bodies,  made  up  of  connective  tissue,  and  consisting  of  a  capsule,  and 
imperfect  membranous  septa,  derived  from  it,  which  penetrate  its  interior.  The 
axis-cylinders,  entering  the  capsule,  pursue  a  convoluted  course,  supported  by  the 
septa,  and  terminate  in  small  globular  or  pyriform  enlargements,  near  the  inner 
surface  of  the  capsule.  These  tactile  corpuscles  have  been  described  as  occurring 
in  the  papillae  of  the  corium  of  the  hand  and  foot,  the  front  of  the  fore-arm,  the 
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skin  of  the  lips,  and  the  mucoaa  membrane  of  the-  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  palpebral 
conjonctiva,  and  the  akin  of  the  nipple.     They  are  not  found  in  all  the  papilla; 


F[(i.  &3.— Tarllle  papillaof  [lie  liand  treats  with  acetic 
acid.    UanilfledKOUniea.    a.  Side  view  of  HpapllUorihu 

hand,  o. Cortical  layer.  b.Tactileconiiucle.wiih  tranaverae 

Mrve-tlbre.     6.  Capsule   of  corpnscl«.  nuclei.   e.Small  Derveofthe  pspilla.  w"*- " -" 


(From  klein  ■  ElrmaiU  q{  HitMogt-)  lu  two  nervou*  flbrea  running  with  iplral  collg 

uctlle  carpuacle.  t.  Apparent  leirnlnatlon  of  o 
flbrea.   B.  A  tactile  papfllB  seen  Itma  above.  «> 


..  .raiuverae  section,   a.  Cortical  lajer .. 

Outer  layer  of  the  tactile  bod]',  with  nuclei,     d.  clear 
iDlerlor  lubetance. 

but  from  their  existence  in  those  parte  in  which  the  skin  is  highly  sensitive,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  specially  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch,  though  their 
absence  from  the  papitlse  of  other  tactile  parts  shows  that  they  are  not  essential  to 
ihb  sense. 

The  Pacinian  corpnacles'  (Fig.  54)  are  found  in  the  human  subject  chiefly  on 
the  nerres  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot  and  in  the  genital  organs 
of  both  sexes,  lying  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  but  they  have  also  been  described 
33  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the  joints,  and  in  some  other  situations,  as  the 
mesentery  of  the  cat  and  along  the  tibia  of  the  rabbit.  Each  of  these  corpuscles 
ia  attached  to  and  encloses  the  termination  of  a  single  nerve-6bre.  The  corpuscle, 
which  is  perfectly  visible  to  the  naked  eve  (and  woich  can  be  most  easily  demon- 
strated in  the  mesentery  of  a  cat),  consists  of  a  number  of  lamellae  or  capsules, 
arranged  more  or  less  concentrically  around  a  central  clear  space,  in  which  the 
nene-fibre  is  contained.  Each  lamella  is  composed  of  bundles  of  fine  connective- 
tissoe  fibres,  and  is  lined  on  its  inner  surface  by  a  single  layer  of  nucleated  endo- 
thelial cells.  The  central  clear  space,  which  is  elongated  or  cylindrical  in  shape, 
i.i  filled  with  a  transparent  material,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  single  medullated 
fibre,  which  traverses  the  space  to  near  its  distal  extremity.  Here  it  terminates 
in  a  rounded  knob  or  end,  sometimes  bifurcating  previously,  in  which  case  each 
branch  has  a  similar  arrangement.  Todd  and  Bowman  have  described  minute 
irleries  as  entering  by  the  sides  of  the  nerves  and  forming  capillary  loops  in  the 
iniereapsular  spaces,  and  even  penetrating  into  the  central  space.  Other  authors 
describe  the  artery  as  entering  the  corpuscle  at  the  pole  opposite  to  the  nerve- 
fibre. 

Herbst  has  described  a  somewhat  similar  "  nerve-ending  "  to  the  Pacinian  cor- 
puscle, as  being  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  of  the  duck  and 
in  some  other  situations.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  Pacinian  corpuscles,  in 
being  smaller,  its  capsules  thinner  and  more  closely  approximated,  and  especially 
in  the  fact  that  the  axis-cylinder  in  the  central  clear  space  is  coated  with  a  con- 
tinuous row  of  nuclei.     These  bodies  are  known  as  the  corpuscles  of  Herhat. 

Tactile  corpn&cles  have  been  described  by  Grandry  as  occurring  in  the  papilla 
of  the  beak  and  tongue  of  birds,  and  by  Mcrkcl  as  occurring  in  the  papillae  and 
'  Oflea  called  in  Gerioan  analoniinil  wcirks  "corpiiBclcfl  of  Valer." 
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epithelium  of  the  skin  of  man  and  animals,  especially  in  those  parte  of  the  skin 
devoid  of  hair.  They  consist  of  a  capsule  composed  of  a  very  delicate,  nucleated 
membrane,  and  contain  two  or  more  granular, 
somewhat  flattened  cells,  between  which  the  med- 
ullated  nerve-fibre,  which  enters  the  capsule  by 
piercing  its  investing  membrane,  is  supposed  to 
terminate. 

The  nerves  supplying  tendons  have  peculiar 
nerve-endings,  and  are  especially  numerous  near 
the  point  where  the  tendon  becomes  muscular. 
In  this  situation  spindle-shaped  bodies  are  found, 
and  are  known  as  the  organ*  of  Golgi.  Tbej  are 
apparently  composed  of  several  tendinous  bundles 
fused  into  one,  into  which  one  or  more  nerve-fibres 
pass,  and,  dividing,  spread  out  between  the  tendon- 
bundles.  Kerve-fibres  occasionally  terminate  in 
tendons  as  end-bulbs  or  as  small  Pacinian  cor- 
puscles. 

In  the  organs  of  special  sense  the  nerves  seem 
to  terminate  in  cells,  which  are  modified  epithe- 
lial cells,  and  have  received  the  name  of  sensory 
or  nerve-epithelium  cells.  In  reality,  however,  the 
nerve-fibre  is  in  these  cases  a  process  of  the  epi- 
thelial cell,  and  if  followed  centrally  will  be  found 
to  end  by  branching  around  a  ganglion-cell.  From 
this  an  axis-cylinder  continues  the  path  along 
which  the  stimulus  travels  toward  the  brain. 
These  n en' e- epithelium  cells  are  to  be  regarded  as 
»y.tem^?f■7«^'"i'';.?d'?^^t™^c!l^l"  specially  modified  neurons. 

whw!*to?m?4:.*i'i?iZe"ofX"fe  Motor  nerrsB  are  to  be  traced  either  into  nn- 
Sr^'n'.'rfl^ul'^"''6.X?rb",?S^Sl.u1  «'"?«"'  ""^  «*'■'?«'*  i^uscular  fibres.  In  the  nn- 
of  iheaiaik  prolonged  from  the  periDCQ-  striped  Or  InToluntaiy  muscles  the  nerves  are  de- 
ceatrat  csHiite.  there  losing  i!a  white  rived  from  the  Sympathetic,  and  are  composoi 
the'opfK«ite"S*where'ii°^  flied'by  ft  mainly  of  the  non-mcdullatcd  fibres.  Near  their 
tubercular  eniargemcni.  termination  they  divide  in  to  a  number  of  branches, 

which  communicate  and  form  an  intimate  plexus. 
At  the  junction  of  the  branches  groups  of  ganglion-cells  are  situated.  Prom 
these  plexuses  minute  branches  are  given  off,  which  divide  and  break  up  into  the 
ultimate  fibriUieof  which  the  nerve  is  composed.  These  fibrillse  course  between 
the  involuntary  muscle-cells,  and,  according  to  Elischer,  terminate  on  the  surface 
of  the  cell,  opposite  the  nucleus,  in  a  minute  swelling.  Arnold  and  Franken- 
hauser  believed  that  these  ultimate  fibrillse  penetrated  the  muscular  cell  and  ended 
in  the  nucleus.     More  recent  observation  has,  however,  tended  to  disprove  this. 

In  the  striped  or  voluntary  muscle,  the  nerves  supplying  the  muscular  fibres 
are  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  are  compose<l  mainly  of  medullated 
fibres.  The  nerve,  after  entering  the  sheath  of  the  muscle,  breaks  up  into  fibres. 
or  bundles  of  fibres,  which  form  plexuses,  and  gradually  divide  until,  as  a  rule, 
a  single  nerve-fibre  enters  a  single  muscular  fibre.  Sometimes,  however,  if 
the  muscular  fibre  is  long,  more  than  one  nerve-fibre  enters  it.  Within  the 
muscular  fibre  the  nerve  terminates  in  a  special  expansion,  called  by  KUhne,  who 
first  accurately  described  them,  viotorinl  end-plates  {Fig.  55).'  The  nerve-fibre, 
on  approaching  the  muscular  fibre,  suddenly  loses  its  white  matter  of  Schwann, 
which  abruptly  terminates;  the  neurilemma  becomes  continuous  with  the  sarco- 
lemma  of  the  muscle,  and  only  the  axis-cylinder  enters  the  muscular  fibre,  where 
it  Immediately  spreads  out,  ramifying  like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  immediately  beneatli 

tely  described,  bv  Doyere,  who 
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the  sarcolemma,  and  is  imbedded  io  a  layer  of  granular  matter,  containing  a 
QQinber  of  clear,  oblong  nuclei,  the  whole  conatituting  an  end-plate  from  which 
the  contractile  wave  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  said  to  start. 


FiO.  55.— MD»cul«r  fibm  ot Larrrla  vlri'Ki'wlO,  thetermlnsttoniof  nBrrei.  a  Seen  In  proflle.  p.p.  The  nervs 
«nd-plu«.  ».s.  Tbe  bsK  uf  the  p!aU,  i^onBiillnR  of  s  griiiiiilac  mui  with  nuclei,  b.  The  wme  u  leen  In  look- 
tni  11  a  pertectly  fresh  flbra,  the  nervom  ends  being  probably  slIU  eictUble.  [The  fortni  of  tbe  v»riously. 
divided  pUtc  can  hardly  be  repTesentiHl  In  a  uroodcut  by  lumrlcntly  delicate  and  pale  conloun  to  reproduce 
correctly  what  is  seen  In  nature.)    e.  The  same  ai  seen  two  boura  artor  death  Ihim  poisoning  by  curaie. 

The  Oanclia  may  be  regarded  as  separate  and  independent  nervous  centres,  of 
smaller  size  and  less  complex  structure  than  the  hrain,  connected  with  each  other, 
vitb  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  with  the  nerves  in  various  situations.     They  are 
found  on  the  posterior  root  of  each  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  on  the  posterior  or  sen- 
sory root  of   the  fifth    cranial   nerve ;  on  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves ;  and 
OD  the  gloaso -pharyngeal   and  pneumogastric  nerves.     They  are  also  found   in 
a  connected  series  along  each  side  of 
tiie  vertebral  column,  forming  the  trunk 
of  the  sympathetic;  and  on  the  branches 
(if  that  nerve,  generally  in  the  plexuses 
or  at  the  point  of  junction  of  two  or 
more  nerves  with  each  other  or  with 
branches  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 
On  section  they  are  seen  to  consist  of 
»  reddish-gray  substance,  traversed  by 
numerous  white  nerve-fibres ;  they  vary 
cunsiderahly    in   form    and   size;    the 
largest  are  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen;   the  smallest,  not  visible  to 
the  naked   eye,  exist  in  considerable 
numbers  upon    the   nerves  distributed 
to  the  different  viscera.     The  ganglia 
are  invested   by  a   smooth   and  firm, 
closely-adhering,  membranous  envelope, 
onsisting  of  dense  areolar  tissue ;  this 
siieatb  is   continuous    with   the   peri- 
nearium  of  the  nerves,  and  sends  nu- 
merous processes  into  the  interior   of 
the  ganglion,  which  support  tbe  blood- 
'easels  supplying  its  substance. 

In  structure  all  ganglia  are  essen- 
ijallj  similar  {Fig.  56),  consisting  of  the 
Mme  structural   elements  as  the  other 

nervous  centres — viz.  a  collection  of  nerve-cells  and   nerve-fibres.     The  nerve- 
or  ganglion -cells  in  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  pyriform  in  shape,  the 


■Hon  througb   a  microscopic  ganglion. 

ji . —     ""eln  and  Nei''"   "J"'!'!,  i 

Nerve-flbrei 


Uagnifled  300  diamelen.  (Klein  and  Kobli 
c.  CepsuleorthegiinglloD.  n.  Nerve-flbrer  ~ 
of  the  ganglion.   The  nerve-flbr^wblch 

ordinary  medullatea  nureii.  dui  \ 

structure  are  not  ibown,  owing  to , 

power.     The  ganglion-cells  are  Invested    by 

capsules,  llnci^ '^-- -  ' '•'  -■-'-' ■--- 

tented  aa  If  c( 


(he  details  of  their 
''"    low  magnifying 
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smaller  end  being  drawn  out  into  a  process  which  bifurcates  at  its  extremity  in  s 
T-like  manner,  the  two  limbs  of  the  T  forming  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  peripheral 
and  central  portions  of  a  sensory  nerve-fibre.  In  the  sympathetic  ganglia  the 
cells  are  multipolar,  and  give  off  a  single  unbranched  axis-cylinder.  Cells  of 
this  type  are  found  in  the  ciliary,  spheno-palatine,  submaxillary,  and  otic  ganglia 
attached  to  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  these  may  in  consequence  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cranial  portion  of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  ganglion-cells  are 
usually  enclosed  in  a  transparent  capsule  with  nuclei  on  its  inner  surface.  The 
nerve-fibres  on  entering  the  ganglion  lay  aside  their  perineurium,  which  becomes 
continuous  with  the  capsule.  Some  fibres  run  through  the  ganglion  without  being 
connected  with  the  celts. 

THE    VASaULAB  STSTEH. 

The  Vasctilar  83rflt«m,  exclusive  of  its  central  organ,  the  heart,  is  divided  into 

four  classes  of  vessels:    the  arteries,   capillaries,   veins,  and  lymphatics;    the 

minute  structure  of  which  we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  describe,  referring  the 

reader  to  the  body  of  the  work  for  all  that 

is  necessary  in  the  details  of  their  ordinary 

anatomy. 

Structure  of  Arteries  (Fig.  57). — The 
arteries  are  composed  of  three  coats :  inter- 
nal or  endothelial  coat  (tunica  intima  of 
Kolliker);  middle  muscular  coat  (tuniea 
media);  and  external  cellular  coat  (tunica 
adventitia). 

The  two  inner  coats  together  are  very 
easily  separated  from  the  external,  as  by 
the  ordinary  operation  of  tying  a  ligature 
on  an  artery.  If  a  fine  string  be  tied  for- 
cibly upon  an  artery  and  then  taken  oiT, 
the  external  coat  will  be  found  undivided, 
but  the  internal  coals  are  divided  in  the 
track  of  the  ligature  and  can  easily  be  fur- 
ther dissected  from  the  outer  coat.  The 
inner  coat  can  be  separated  from  the  middle 
by  a  little  maceration,  or  it  may  be  stripped 
oif  in  smalt  pieces ;  but,  on  account  of  its 
friability,  it  cannot  be  separated  as  a  com- 
plete membrane.  It  is  a  fine,  transparent. 
colorless  structure  which  is  highly  elastic, 
and  is  commonly  corrugated  into  longitudi- 
nal wrinkles.  The  inner  coat  consists  of— 
1.  A  layer  of  pavement-epithelium,  the  cells 
ival,  or  fusiform. 


Fio.  57.— Transve 
artery  aod  vein  of 
eplgloitlB  ofaclitii 
len.    (Klein  and  N. 

Ina  the  nuclested  et. , 

the  vc»elbeliucuntTae[ed.lhei.'ncIolh<:llBlcGiiB 
appear  very  thick.  Underneath  the  endothelium 
Is  Uie  wavy  eliwtlc  Intima.  The  rhief  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  veMiel  is  occupied  by  the  circular  mus- 
cle-coat m :  the  BUlT-shaped  nuclei  of  (he  muBcle- 

.  ire  well  seen.    Oulstile  this  Is  o.  rartofthe 

entltia.    This  lacumposcd  of  bundles  of  con-         c       i  .  '■  -      i  i    - 

..... .. —  ... 1 ..._  ^.jj],  the     01  which  are  polygonal, 


cells  ST 


I'hls  la 


in  Ihc  media  m. 
dvenlltia,  sinil- 


__ __      and  have  very  distinct  round  or  oval  nuclei- 

yA^  5!i°.*.!,"5  This  endothelium,  as  it  is  now  generally 
called,  is  brought  into  view  most  distinclly 
by  staining  with  nitrate  of  silver.  2,  A 
subepithelial  layer,  consisting  of  delicate 
connective  tissue  with  branched  cells  lying 
An  elastic  or  fenestrated  layer,  which  con- 
sists of  an  elastic  membrane  containing  a  network  of  elastic  fibres,  having  prin- 
cipally a  longitudinal  direction  and  in  which,  under  the  microscope,  small,  elon- 
gated apertures  or  perforations  may  be  seen,  giving  it  a  fenestrated  appearance. 
It  -was  therefore  called  by  Ilenle  the  fenestrated  membrane.  This  membrane 
forms  the  chief  thickness  of  the  inner  coat,  and  can  be  separated  into  several 
layers,  some  of  which  present  the  appearance  of  a  network  of  longitudinal  elastic 


in  the  interspaces  of  the  tissue. 
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fibres,  and  others  present  a  more  membranous  character,  marked  by  pale  lines 
having  a  longitudinal  direction.  In  arteries  of  less  than  a  line  in  diameter  the 
subepithelial  layer  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  stellate  cells,  and  the  connective 
tissue  is  only  largely  developed  in  the  large-sized  vessels.  The  fenestrated  mem- 
tirane  in  microscopic  arteries  is  a  very  thin  layer,  but  in  the  larger  arteries,  and 
especially  in  the  aorta,  it  has  a  very  considerable  thickness. 

The  middle  coat  (tunica  media)  is  distinguished  from  the  inner  by  its  color 
and  by  the  transverse  arrangement  of  its  fibres,  in  contradistinction  to  the  longi- 
tudinal direction  of  those  of  the  inner  coat.  It  consists  of  two  varieties  of  struc- 
ture, yellow  elastic  tissue  and  m^itcular  tissue,  which  are  present  in  varying  quan- 
tities in  different  vessels,  according  to  their  size,  the  former  tissue  preponderating 
in  the  larger  vessels  and  the  latter  in  the  smaller  ones.  In  the  largest 
arteries  this  coat  is  of  great  thickness,  of  a  yellow  color,  and  highly  elastic; 
it  diminishes  in  thickness  and  becomes  redder  in  color  as  the  arteries  become 
smaller,  and  finally  becomes  very  thin  and  disappears.  In  small  arteries  this 
coat  is  purely  muscular,  consisting  of  muscle  fibre-cells  (Fig.  44)  united  to  form 
lamellee  which  vary  in  number  according  to  the  size  of  the  artery;  the  very  small 
arteries  having  only  a  single  layer,  and  those  not  larger  than  one-tenth  of  a  line 
in  diameter  three  or  four  layers.  In  arteries  of  medium  size  (Fig.  58)  this  coat 
becomes  thicker  in  proportion 

to  the  size  of  the  vessel ;  its  "  " 

layers  of  muscular  tissue  are 
more  numerous  and  inter- 
mixed with  numerous  fine 
elastic  fibres  which  unite  to 
form  broad-meshed  networks. 
In  the  larger  vessels,  as  the 
femoral,  superior  mesenteric, 
cffiliac  axis,  external  iliac,  ' ' 
bnchial  and  popliteal  arte- 
ries, the  elastic  fibres  unite  i 
to  form  lamellse,  which  alter- 
nate with  the  layers  of  mus- 
cular fibre.  In  the  largest  i 
arteries  the  muscular  tissue 
is  only  slightly  developed  and 
forms  about  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  substance        * 

of  the    middle    coat;     this    is  Fio.  M-^An.rterv  from  in.  m*«,nterv  of.  child,  ,0(a-..>.d  (., 

eapeCiallv     the      case      in     the  'e'n  '*T"  t"  diameter,  treated  with  iicellc  acid  and  magnlfled  a» 

'^  •',    .         1        n  .1  ,  tImeB.    «.  Tunica  advcntllls,  with  elongated  nuclei,    fl,  Kuplei  of 

aorta   and    trunk    Ot    the    pui-  the  contractile  nbre-celle  of  the  tunica  media,  Men  pattly  tnia  the 

t..r,..._n  .,._«»».    ;..   wV:..!,    •!.„  Burftce.  p»rtly  apparent  In  Iransveree  section,   y '"'"i^lel  of  the  en- 

monary  artery,  in    which    the  dolhellareeli.  Xziaallc  longitudinal  /Ibrou*  coat. 

iudividaal  cells  of  the  mus- 
cular layer  are  imperfectly  formed,  while  in  the  carotid,  axillary,  iliac,  and  sub- 
clavian arteries  the  muscular  layer  of  the  middle  coat  is  more  developed.  The 
elastic  tamellse  are  well  marked,  may  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  and 
alternate  regularly  with  the  layers  of  muscular  tissue.  They  are  most  distinct 
and  arranged  with  greatest  regularity  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  innominate  artery, 
and  coinmoD  carotid.  In  the  larger  arteries  bundles  of  white  connective-tissue 
fibres  have  also  been  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  middle  coat. 

The  external  coat  {tunica  adventitia)  consists  mainly  of  fine  and  closely  felted 
bundles  of  white  connective  tissue,  but  also  contains  elastic  fibres  in  all  but  the 
smallest  arteries.  The  elastic  tissue  is  much  more  abundant  next  the  tunica 
media,  and  it  is  sometimes  described  as  forming  here,  between  the  adventitia  and 
media,  a  special  layer,  the  tunica  elattica  externa  of  Henle.  This  layer  is  most 
marked  in  arteries  of  medium  size.  In  the  largest  vessels  the  external  coat  is 
relativelv  thin ;  but  in  small  arteries  it  is  as  thick  or  thicker  than  the  middle  coat. 
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In  the  smaller  arteries  it  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  white  connective  tissue  and 
elastic  fibres ;  while  in  the  smallest  arteries,  just  above  the  capillaries,  the  elastic 
fibres  are  wanting,  and  the  connective  tissue,  of  which  the  coat  is  composed, 
becomes  more  homogeneous  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  capillaries,  and  is 
gradually  reduced  to  a  thin  membranous  envelope  which  finally  disappears. 

Some  arteries  have  extremely  thin  coats  in  proportion  to  their  size ;  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  those  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and  spinal 
canal,  the  difierence  depending  on  the  greater  thinness  of  the  external  an<l 
middle  coats. 

The  arteries,  in  their  distribution  throughout  the  body,  are  included  in  a  thin 
fibro-areolar  investment,  which  forms  what  is  called  their  sheath.  In  the  limbs 
this  is  usually  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  deep  fascia ;  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  it  consists  of  a  continuation  downward  of  the  transversalis  and  iliac 
fasciae  of  the  abdomen ;  in  the  neck,  of  a  prolongation  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 
The  included  vessel  is  loosely  connected  with  its  sheath  by  a  delicate  areolar  tissue ; 
and  the  sheath  usually  encloses  the  accompanying  veins,  and  sometimes  a  nerve. 
Some  arteries,  as  those  in  the  cranium,  are  not  included  in  sheaths. 

All  the  larger  arteries  are  supplied  with  blood-vessels  like  the  other  organs  of 
the  body ;  they  are  called  the  vasa  vasorum.  These  nutrient  vessels  arise  from  a 
branch  of  the  artery  or  from  a  neighboring  vessel,  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  at  which  they  are  distributed ;  they  ramify  in  the  loose  areolar 
tissue  connecting  the  artery  with  its  sheath,  and  are  distributed  to  the  external 
coat,  but  do  not,  in  man,  penetrate  the  other  coats ;  though  in  some  of  the  larger 
mammals  some  few  vessels  have  been  traced  into  the  middle  coat.  Minute  veins 
serve  to  return  the  blood  from  these  vessels ;  they  empty  themselves  into  the  venae 
comites  in  connection  with  the  artery.  Lymphatic  vessels  and  lymphatic  spaces 
are  also  present  in  the  outer  coat. 

Arteries  are  also  supplied  with  nerves,  which  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  sym- 
pathetic, but  partly  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  They  form  intricate  plexuses 
upon  the  surfaces  of  the  larger  trunks,  and  run  along  the  smaller  branches  as  single 
filaments  or  bundles  of  filaments,  which  twist  around  the  vessel  and  unite  with 
each  other  in  a  plexiform  manner.  The  branches  derived  from  these  plexuses 
penetrate  the  external  coat,  and  are  principally  distributed  to  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  middle  coat,  and  thus  regulate,  by  causing  the  contraction  and  relaxation 
of  this  tissue,  the  amount  of  blood  sent  to  any  part. 

The  Capillaries. — The  smaller  arterial  branches  (excepting  those  of  the  cavern- 
ous structure  of  the  sexual  organs,  of  the  spleen,  and  in  the  uterine  placenta) 
terminate  in  a  network  of  vessels  which  pervade  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body. 
These  vessels,  from  their  minute  size,  are  termed  capillaries  {capillus^  a  hair). 
They  are  interposed  between  the  smallest  branches  of  the  arteries  and  the  com- 
mencing veins,  constituting  a  network,  the  branches  of  which  maintain  the  same 
diameter  throughout ;  the  meshes  of  the  network  being  more  uniform  in  shape 
and  size  than  those  formed  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  small  arteries  and 
veins. 

The  diameter  of  the  capillaries  varies  in  the  different  tissues  of  the  body,  their 
usual  size  being  about  -^^^  of  an  inch.  The  smallest  are  those  of  the  brain  and 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestines ;  and  the  largest  those  of  the  skin  and 
the  marrow  of  bone,  where  they  are  stated  to  be  as  large  as  y^Vrr  ^^  ^^  inch. 

The  form  of  the  capillary  net  varies  in  the  different  tissues,  the  meshes  being 
generally  rounded  or  elongated.  The  rounded  form  of  mesh  is  most  common,  ana 
prevails  where  there  is  a  dense  network,  as  in  the  lungs,  in  most  glands  and 
mucous  membranes,  and  in  the  cutis ;  here  the  meshes  are  more  or  less  angular, 
sometimes  nearly  quadrangular  or  polygonal ;  more  frequently  irregular. 

Elongated  meshes  are  observed  in  the  bundles  of  fibres  composing  muscles  and 
nerves,  the  meshes  being  usually  of  a  parallelogram  form,  the  long  axis  of  the 
mesh  running  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  nerve  and  fibre.  Sometimes 
the  capillaries  have  a  looped  arrangement ;  a  single  vessel  projecting  from  the 
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common  network  and  returning  after  forming  one  or  more  loops,  as  in  the 
papillae  of  the  tongue  and  skin,  xhe  number  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  size  of  the 
meshes,  determine  the  degree  of  vascularity  of  a  part.  The  closest  network  and 
the  smallest  interspaces  are  found  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 
In  these  situations  the  interspaces  are  smaller  than  the  capillary  vessels  them- 
selves. In  the  kidney,  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  the  cutis  the  interspaces  are 
from  three  to  four  times  as  large  as  the  capillaries  which  form  them ;  and  in  the 
brain  from  eight  to  ten  times  as  large  as  the  capillaries  in  their  long  diameter,  and 
from  four  to  six  times  as  large  in  their  transverse  diameter.  In  the  adventitia 
of  arteries  the  width  of  the  meshes  is  ten  times  that  of  the  capillary  vessels. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  more  active  the  function  of  the  organ,  the  closer  is  its 
capillary  net  and  the  larger  its  supply  of  blood ;  the  network  being  very  narrow  in 
all  growing  parts,  in  the  glands,  and  in  the  mucous  membranes ;  wider  in  bones 
and  ligaments,  which  are  comparatively  inactive ;  and  nearly  altogether  absent  in 
tendons,  in  which  very  little  organic  change  occurs  after  their  formation. 

Structure. — The  walls  of  the  capillaries  consist  of  a  fine,  transparent,  endothelial 
layer,  composed  of  cells  joined  edge  to  edge  by  an  interstitial  cement-substance, 
and  continuous  with  the  endothelial  cells  which  line  the  arteries  and  veins.  When 
stained  with  nitrate  of  silver  the  edges  which  bound  the  endothelial  cells  are 
brought  into  view  (Fig.  69).  These  cells  are  of  large  size  and  of  an  irregular  polyg- 
onal or  lanceolate  shape,  each  containing  an  oval  nucleus  which  may  be  brought 
into  view  by  carmine  or  hsematozylin.  Between  their  edges,  at  various  points  of 
their  meeting,  roundish  dark  spots  are  sometimes  seen,  which  have  been  described  as 
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Fio.  00.— Finest  veeseU  on  the  arterial  side.  From  the  human 
brain.  Magnified  900  times.  1.  Smallest  artery.  2.  Transition 
Tessel.  3.  Coarser  capillaries.  4.  Finer  capillaries,  a.  Structure- 
less membrane  still  with  some  nuclei,  representative  of  the 
tunica  adventitia.  h.  Nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibre-cells,  c. 
nuclei  within  the  small  artery,  perhaps  appertaining  to  an 
endothelium,   d.  Nuclei  in  the  transition  vessels. 


stotnata,  though  they  are  closed  by  intercellular  substance.  They  have  been 
Wieved  to  be  the  situation  through  which  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  when 
migrating  through  the  blood-vessels,  emerge ;  but  this  view,  though  probable,  is 
not  univeraally  accepted. 

In  many  situations  a  delicate  sheath  or  envelope  of  branched  nucleated  connec- 
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tive-tissue  cells  is  found  around  the  simple  capillary  tube,  particularly  in  the 
larger  ones,  and  in  places  such  as  the  lymphatic  glands  where  the  capillaries 
are  supported  by  a  retiform  connective  tissue. 

In  the  largest  capillaries  (which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  described  rather  as  the 
smallest  arteries)  there  is,  outside  the  endothelial  layer,  a  muscular  layer,  consisting 
of  contractile  fibre-cells,  arranged  transversely,  as  in  the  tunica  media  of  the  larger 
arteries  (Fig.  60). 

The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  are  composed  of  three  coats — internal,  middle,  and 
external ;  and  these  coats  are,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  analogous  to  the 
coats  of  the  arteries ;  the  internal  being  the  endothelial,  the  middle  the  muscular, 
and  the  external  the  connective  or  areolar.  The  main  difference  between  the 
veins  and  the  arteries  is  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  middle  coat  of  the 
former,  and  to  this  it  is  due  that  the  veins  do  not  stand  open  when  divided,  as 
the  arteries  do,  and  that  they  are  passive  rather  than  active  organs  of  the 
circulation. 

In  the  veins  immediately  above  the  capillaries  the  three  coats  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished.     The  endothelium  is  supported  on  an  outer  membrane  separable  into 
two  layers,  the  outer  of  which  is  the  thicker,  and  consists  of  a  delicate,  nucleated 
membrane  (adventitia),  while  the  inner  is  composed  of  a  network  of  longitudinal 
elastic  fibres  (media).     In  the  veins  next  above  these  in  size  (one-fifth  of  a  line, 
according  to  Kblliker)  a  muscular  layer  and  a  layer  of  circular  fibres  can  be  traced, 
forming  the  middle  coat,  while  the  elastic  and  connective  elements  of  the  outer 
coat  become  more  distinctly  perceptible.     In  the  middle-sized  veins  the  typical 
structure  of  these  vessels  becomes  clear.     The  endothelium  is  of  the  same  character 
as  in  the  arteries,  but  its  cells  are  more  oval,  less  fusiform.     It  is  supported  by  a 
connective-tissue  layer,  consisting  of  a  delicate  network  of  branched  cells,  and 
external  to  this  is  a  layer  of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres,  but  seldom  any  appearance 
of  a  fenestrated  membrane.    This  constitutes  the  internal  q^q^X.    The  middle  coat  is 
composed  of  a  thick  layer  of  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres,  intermixed,  in  some 
veins,  with  a  transverse  layer  of  muscular  fibres.     The  white  fibrous  element  is 
in  considerable  excess,  and  the  elastic  fibres  are  in  much  smaller  proportion  in  the 
veins  than  in  the  arteries.     The  outer  coat  consists  of  areolar  tissue,  as  in  the 
arteries,  with  longitudinal  elastic  fibres.     In  the  largest  veins  the  outer  coat  is  from 
two  to  five  times  thicker  than  the  middle  coat,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres.     This  is  most  distinct  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and 
at  the  termination  of  this  vein  in  the  heart,  in  the  trunks  of  the  hepatic  veins,  in 
all  the  large  trunks  of  the  vena  portae,  in  the  splenic,  superior  mesenteric,  external 
iliac,  renal,  and  azygos  veins.     In  the  renal  and  portal  veins  it  extends  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  outer  coat,  but  in  the  other  veins  mentioned  a  layer  of 
connective  and  elastic  tissue  is  found  external  to  the  muscular  fibres.    All  the  large 
veins  which  open  into  the  heart  are  covered  for  a  short  distance  with  a  layer  of 
striped  muscular  tissue  continued  on  to  them  from  the  heart.     Muscular  tissue  is 
wanting  in  the  veins — (1)  of  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta ;  (2)  in  the  venous 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord ;  (3)  in  the  veins  of  the  retina ;  (4)  in  the  veins  of  the  cancellous  tissue  of 
bones ;  (5)  in  the  venous  spaces  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.     The  veins  of  the  above- 
mentioned  parts  consist  of  an  internal  endothelial  lining  supported  on  one  or  more 
layers  of  areolar  tissue.    The  internal  and  external  jugular  veins  and  the  subclavian 
vein  are  said  to  contain  either  no  muscular  fibres  at  all,  or  at  all  events  onlv  a 
slight  amount  in  their  middle  coat. 

Most  veins  are  provided  with  valves,  which  serve  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the 
blood.  They  are  formed  by  a  reduplication  of  the  inner  coat,  strengthened  by 
connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres,  and  are  covered  on  both  surfaces  with  endo- 
thelium, the  arrangement  of  which  differs  on  the  two  surfaces.  On  the  surface 
of  the  valve  next  the  wall  of  the  vein  the  cells  are  arranged  transversely ;  whilst 
on  the  other  surface,  over  which  the  current  of  blood  flows,  the  cells  are  arranged 
vertically  in  the  direction  of  the  current.     Their  form  is  semilunar.     They  are 
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attkched  by  tteir  convex  edge  to  tte  wall  of  the  vein ;  the  concave  margia  is  free, 
directed  in  the  course  of  the  venous  curreat,  and  lies  in  close  apposition  with  the 
wail  of  the  vein  as  long  as  the  current  of  blood  takes  its  natural  course ;  if,  how- 
■?*w;  aoj  regurgitation  takes  place,  the  valves  become  distended,  their  opposed 
ec^^es  are  brought   into  contact,  and  the  current  is  intercepted.     Most  commonly 
(wo  such  valves   are  found  placed  opposite  one  another,  more  especially  in  the 
smaller  veins  or  in  the  larger  trunks  at  the  point  where  they  are  joined  by  smaller 
brunches ;   occasionally  there  are  three  and  sometimes  only  one.     The  wall  of  the 
vein  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  point  of  attachment  of  each  segment  of  the  valve 
is  expanded  into  a  pouch  or  sinus,  which  gives  to  the  vessel,  when  injected  or  dis- 
tended with   blood,  a  knotted  appearance.     The  valves  are  very  numerous  in  the 
veins  of  the   extremities,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  these  vessels  having 
to  conduct  the   blood  against  the  force  of  gravity.     They  are  absent  in  the  very 
onall  veins — i.   e.   those  leas  than  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  also  in  the  vense 
cavw,  the  hepatic  veins,  portal  vein  and  its  branches,   the  renal,  uterine,  and 
ovarisD  veins.      A  few  valves  are  found  in  the  spermatic  veins,  and  one  also  at 
their  point  of  junction  with  the  renal  vein  and  inferior  vena  cava  in  both  sexes. 
The  cerebral   and  spinal  veins,  the  veins  of  the  cancellated  tissue  of  bone,  the 
pahoonary  veins,  and  the  umbilical  vein  and  its  branches,  are  also  destitute  of 
valves.     They  are  occasionally  found,  few  in  number, 
in  the  venie  azygos  and  intercostal  veins. 

The  veina  are  supplied  with  nutrient  vessels,  vasa 
TOMomm,  like  the  arteries,  \erves  also  are  distrib- 
nted  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  arteries, 
bat  in  much    less  abundance. 

The  iTrnplut-tic  vessels,  including  in  this  term  the 
lacteal  vessels,  wrhich  are  identical  in  structure  with 
ihem,  are  composed  of  three  coats.  The  internal  is 
an  endothelial  and  elastic  coat.  It  is  thin,  trans- 
parent, slightly  elastic,  and  ruptures  sooner  than  the 
other  coats.  Xt  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  elongated 
epithelial  cells  with  serrated  margins,  by  which  the 
adjacent  cells  are  dovetailed  into  one  another.  These 
are  supported  on  a  single  layer  of  longitudinal  elastic 
Gbns.  The  middle  coat  is  composed  of  smooth  mus- 
cufar  and  fine  elastic  fibres,  disposed  in  a  transverse 
direction.  The  external,  or  fibro-areolar,  coat  con- 
sists of  filanaents  of  connective  tissue,  intermixed  with 
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smooth  muscular  fibres,  longitudinally  or  obliquely  disposed.  It  forms  a  protective 
covering  to  the  other  coats,  and  serves  to  connect  the  vessel  with  the  neighboring 
etrnctares.  The  above  description  applies  only  to  the  larger  lymphatics;  in  the 
smaller  vessels  there  is  no  muscular  or  elastic  coat,  and  their  structure  consists 
onlv  of  a  connective-tissue  coat,  lined  by  endothelium.  The  thoracic  duct  (Fig. 
61)" is  a  somewhat  more  complex  structure  than  the  other  lymphatics;  it  presents 
a  distinct  subepithelial  layer  of  branched  corpuscles,  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
aneries,   and    in   the  middle  coat  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  with  its  fibres 
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arranged  longitudinally.  The  lymphatics  are  supplied  by  nutrient  vessels,  which 
are  distributed  to  their  outer  and  middle  coats ;  but  no  nerves  have  at  present 
been  traced  into  them. 

The  lymphatics  are  very  generally  provided  with  valves,  which  assist  mate- 
rially in  effecting  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  they  contain.  These  valves  are 
formed  of  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  lined  on  both  surfaces  by  endothelium. 
Their  form  is  semilunar ;  they  are  attached  by  their  convex  edge  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  the  concave  edge  being  free  and  directed  along  the  course  of  the  con- 
tained current.  Usually  two  such  valves,  of  equal  size,  are  found  opposite  one 
another ;  but  occasionally  exceptions  occur,  especially  at  or  near  the  anastomoses 
of  lymphatic  vessels.  Thus,  one  valve  may  be  of  very  rudimentary  size  and  the 
other  increased  in  proportion. 

The  valves  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  placed  at  much  shorter  intervals  than 
in  the  veins.  They  are  most  numerous  near  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  they  are 
found  more  frequently  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck  and  upper  extremity  than  in 
the  lower.  The  wall  of  the  lymphatics  immediately  above  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  each  segment  of  a  valve  is  expanded  into  a  pouch  or  sinus,  which  gives 
to  these  vessels,  when  distended,  the  knotted  or  beaded  appearance  which  they 
present.  Valves  are  wanting  in  the  vessels  composing  the  plexiform  network  in 
which  the  lymphatics  usually  originate  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Origin  of  Lsnnphatics. — The  finest  visible  lymphatic  vessels  (lymphatic  capil- 
laries) form  a  plexiform  network  in  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  they  consist  of  a 
single  layer  of  endothelial  plates,  with  more  or  less  sinuous  margins.  These  ves- 
sels commence  in  an  intercommunicating  system  of  clefts  or  spaces  in  the  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  different  organs,  which  have  no  complete  endothelial  lining.  They 
have  been  named  the  rootlets  of  the  lymphatics,  and  are  identical  with  the  spaces 
in  which  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  are  contained.  This  then  is  properly 
regarded  as  one  method  of  their  commencement,  when  the  lymphatic  vessels  are 
apparently  continuous  with  spaces  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  Klein  has  described 
and  figured  a  direct  communication  between  these  spaces  and  the  lymphatic  vessel.^ 
But  the  lymphatics  have  also  other  modes  of  origin,  for  the  intestinal  lacteals 
commence  by  closed  extremities,  though  some  observers  believe  that  the  closed 
extremity  is  continuous  with  a  minute  network  contained  in  the  substance  of  the 
villus,  through  which  the  lacteal  is  connected  with  the  epithelial  cells  covering  it. 
Again,  it  seems  now  to  be  conclusively  proved  that  the  serous  membranes  present 
stomata  or  openings  between  the  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  62)  by  which  there  is  an 
open  communication  with  the  lymphatic  system,  and  through  which  the  lymph  is 
thought  to  be  pumped  by  the  ultimate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  serous 
surface,  due  to  the  movements  of  respiration  and  circulation,^  so  that  the  serous 
and  synovial  sacs  may  be  regarded,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  large  lymph-cavities  or 
sinuses.  Yon  Recklinghausen  was  the  first  to  observe  the  passage  of  milk  and 
other  colored  fluids  through  these  stomata  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  Again,  in  most  glandular  structures  the 
lymphatic  capillaries  have  a  lacunar  origin.  Here  they  begin  in  irregular  clefts  or 
spaces  in  the  tissue  of  the  part ;  occupying  the  penetrating  connective  tissue  and 
surrounding  the  lacunae  or  tubules  of  the  gland,  and  in  many  places  separating  the 
capillary  network  from  the  alveolus  or  tubule,  so  that  the  interchange  between  the 
blood  and  the  secreting  cells  of  the  part  must  be  carried  on  through  this  lymph- 
space  or  lacuna.  Closely  allied  to  tnis  is  the  mode  of  origin  of  lymphatics  in 
perivascular  and  perineural  spaces.  Sometimes  a  minute  artery  may  be  seen  to  be 
ensheathed  for  a  certain  distance  by  a  lymphatic  capillary  vessel,  which  is 
often  many  times  wider  than  a  blood-capillary.  These  are  known  as  perivascular 
lymphatics. 

^  Adas  of  Histology,  pi.  viii.  fig.  xiv. 

'  The  resemblance  between  lymph  and  serum  led  Hewson  long  ago  to  regard  the  serous  cavities 
as  sacs  into  which  the  lymphatics  open.  Recent  microscopic  discoveries  confirm  this  opinion  in  a 
very  interesting  manner. 
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Tenninatioiis  of  Lymphatics. — The  lymphatics,  includiDg  the  lacteala,  discharge 
iteir  contents  into  the  veins  at  two  poiots ;  namely,  at  the  angles  of  junction 
of  the  anbclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins:  on  the  left  side  by  means  of  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  on  the  right  side  by  the  right  lymphatic  duct.  (See  description 
of  lymphatics  oa  a  subsequent  page.) 

Lympb&'Uc  glands  [conglobate  gland»)  arc  small  oval  or  bean-shaped  bodies, 
atoated  in  the  course  of  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels,  so  that  the  lymph  and  chyle 
ptasthroueli  them  on  their  way  to  the  blood.  They  generally  present  on  one 
side  a  slight  depression — the  kilum — through  which  the  blood-vessels  enter  and 
leave  the  interior.  The  efferent  lymphatic  vessel  also  emerges  from  the  gland  at 
this  spot,  while  the  afferent  vessels  eater  the  organ  at  different  parts  of  the 
periphery.  On  section  (Fig.  63),  a  lymphatic  gland  displays  two  different  struc- 
tnres:  an  external,  of  lighter  color — the  cortical;  and  an  internal,  darker — the 
meduUart/.  The  cortical  structure  does  not  form  a  complete  investment,  hut  is 
deficient  at  the  hilum,  where  the  medullary  portion  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
gland;  so  that  the  efferent  vessel  is  derived  directly  from  the  medullary  structure, 
while  the  afferent  vessels  empty  themselves  into  the  cortical  substance. 

Lymphatic  glands  consist  of  fl)  a  fibrous  envelope,  or  capsule,  from  which  a 
framework  of  processes  (trabeculce)  proceed  inward,  dividing  the  gland  into  open 
spaces  (alveoli)  freely  communicating  with  each  other;  (2)  a  quantity  of  adenoid 
tissue  occupying  these  spaces  without  completely  filling  them;  (8)  a  free  supply 
of  blood-vessels,  which  are  supported  on  the  trabeculse ;  and  (4)  the  afferent  and 
rfftrei^  vessels.  Little  is  known  of  the  nerves,  though  Kbiliker  describes  some 
£ie  nervous  filaments  passing  into  the  hilum. 

The  capsule  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  and  from  its  internal 
snr&ce  are  given  off  a  number  of  membranous  septa  or  lamellfe,  consisting,  in  man, 
of  connective  tissue,  with  a  small  admixture  of  muscular  fibre-cells;  but  in  many 
of  the    lower  animals  composed  almost  entirely  of  involuntary  muscular  fibre. 
They  pass  inward,  radiating  toward  the  centre  of  the  gland,  for  a  certain  distance ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  about  one-thifd  or  one-fourth  of  the  space  between  the  circum- 
ference   ana   the   centre   of  the  gland. 
They  thus  divide  the  outer  part  of  its 
interior  into  a  number  of  oval  compart- 
ments or  alveoli  (Fig.  63).     This  is  the 
cortical    portion    of   the   gland.     After 
having    penetrated   into   the   gland   for 
some  distance,  these  septa  break  up  into 
a  number    of   smaller  trab^culie,  which 
form  flattened  bands  or  cords,  interlacing 
with  each  other  in  all  directions,  forming 
in  the  central  part  of  the  organ  a  num- 
ber of  intercommunicating  spaces,  also 
called    alveoli.     This   is   the   medullary 
portion  of  the  eland,  and  the  spaces  or     „  Fio.M.-sec;ion  of  small  lymphatic  iti«ndh«iF 

r,         ,,   .       .  ^         1      p       I  ■       .         dU«T«mmallpally    given,   wilh   the   courw   of  the 

alveolt  in  It  not  only  Ireely  communicate       limph.    a.  The  envelope,    a.  Sepia  brtwevn  the  K>1- 

witheach  other,  but  also  with  the  alveoli     il'^EJ  „7ch^^"JduiiaV';  f^XW 
of  the  cortical  portion.     In  these  alveoli     i,;^" J°%^^^„'i  \^m^M^,^^''^?h"tJl 
or  spaces    (Fig.    64)   is    contained   the     -,-,V'™«^S-Sl-^!'-(^«^fl^^^^^^ 
proper      glana-aubStance      or     lympnoid      pawing  through  the  efferent  vesiel.    *,  at  the  hilum. 
tissue.      The   gland-pulp  does  not,  how- 
ever completely  fill  the  alveolar  spaces,  but  leaves,  between  its  outer  margin  and 
liie  trabeculse  iorming  the  alveoli  a  channel  or  space  of  uniform  width  through- 
oat.     This  is  termed  the  lymph-path  or  lymph-sinus  (Fig.  66).     Running  across  it 
are  a  number  of  trabecule  of  retiform  connective  tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  are, 
for  the   most    part,  covered  by  ramified  cells.     This  tissue  appears  to  serve  the 
irooae   of  inai"*;*''°'°g  ^^  gland-pulp  in  the  centre  of  the  space  in  its  proper 
position. 
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On  account  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  framework  of  the  organ,  the 
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gland-pulp  in  the  cortical  portion  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  nodules,  and  in  the 

medullary  part  in  the  form  of 
rounded  cords.  It  consists  of 
ordinary  lymphoid  tissue,  be- 
ing made  up  of  a  delicate  re- 
ticulum of  retiform  tissue, 
which  is  continuous  with  that 
in  the  lymph-paths,  but  mark- 
ed off  from  it  by  a  closer  retic- 
ulation; in  iEB  meshes  are 
closely  packed  lymph-corpus- 
cles, traversed  by  a  denize 
plexus  of  capillary  blood-ves- 
sels. 

The    afferent    vesseh,    m 
above  stated,  enter  at  all  parts 
of  the  periphery  of  the  gland, 
and  after  branching  and  foi-m- 
.  ,  ing  a  dense  plexus  in  the  sub- 

stance of  the  capsule,  opei: 
into  the  lymph-ainuses  of  the  cortical  part.  In  doing  this  they  lose  all  their 
coats  except  their  endothelial  lining,  which  is  continuous  with  a  layer  of  similar 
cells  lining  the  lymph-paths.  In  like  manner  the  efferent  vessel  commences 
from  the  lymph-sinuses  of  the  medullary  portion.  The  stream  of  lymph  carried 
to  the  gland  by  the  afferent  vessel  thus  passes  through  the  plexus  in  the  capsule 
to  the  lymph-paths  of  the  cortical  portion,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
gland-pulp ;  flowing  through  these,  it  enters  the  paths  or  sinuses  of  the  medullary 
portion,  and  finally  emerges  from  the  hilum  bv  means  of  the  efferent  vessel.  The 
stream  of  lymph  in  its  passage  through  the  lymph-sinuses  is  much  retarded  by 
the  presence  of  the  reticulum.     Hence  morphological  elements,  either  normal  or 
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morbid,  are  easily  arrested  and  deposited  in  the  sinuses.     This  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  poisoned  wounds  and  the 
absorption  of  the   poison  by  the  lymphatic  system,  since  by  this  means  septic 
organisms  carried  along  the  lymphatic  vessels  may  be  arrested  in  the  lymph-sinuses 
of  the  gland  tissue,  and  thus  be  prevented  from  entering  the  general  circulation. 
The  arteries  of  the  gland  enter  at  the  hilum,  and  either  pass  at  once  to  the  gland- 
palp,  to  break  up  into  a  capillary  plexus,  or  else  run  along  the  traheculse,  partly 
to  supply  them  and  partly  running  across  the  lymph-paths  to  assist  in  forming  the 
capillary  plexus  of  the  gland-pulp.     This  plexus  traverses  the  lymphoid  tissue, 
bnt  does  not    pass   into  the  lymph-sinuses.      From  it  the  veins  commence,  and 
emerge  from    the  organ  at  the  same  place  as  that  at  which  the  artery  enters. 

THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  AFFENDAGES. 
The  skin  (Fig,  67)  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  sense  of  touch,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  covering  for  the  protection  of  the  deeper  tissues ;  it  is  also  an  im- 
portant excretory  and  absorbing  organ.  It  consists  principally  of  a  layer  of  vascular 
connective  tissue,  named  the  derma,  corium,  or  cutis  vera,  and  an  external  covering 
of  epithelium,  termed  the  epidermit  or  cuticle.     On  the  surface  of  the  former  layer 


F10.6T.— A  scelloQiil  view  of  iheiklii  (inagnlfledl. 

are  the  sensitive  papillce;  and  within,  or  imbedded  beneath  it,  are  certain  organs 
vith  special  functions — namely,  the  8weat-(tlan(iB,hair-follicIe»,and  sebaceous  glands. 
The  epidermis  or  cuticle  [scarf-skin,  Fig.  68)  is  an  epithelial  structure  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  stratified  epithelium.  It  is  accurately  moulded  on  the  papillary 
layer  of  the  derma.  It  forms  a  defensive  covering  to  the  surface  of  the  true  skin, 
and  limits  the  evaporation  of  watery  vapor  from  its  free  surface.  It  varies  in 
ibickness  in  different  parts.  In  some  situations,  as  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet,  it  is  thick,  hard,  and  horny  in  texture.     This  may  be  partly  due 
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to  the  fact  that  these  parts  are  exposed  to  intermittent  pressure,  but  that  this  is 
not  the  only  cause  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  condition  exists  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent  at  hirth.     The  more  superficial  layer  of  cells,  called  the  homy  layer 


Fio.  6S.— Microacoplc  section  o(  skin,  showing  the  epidermis  and  derma;  a  hair  In  Its  follicle  :  the  erector 
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(gtratum  comeum),  may  be  separated  ty  maceration  from  the  deeper  layers,  which 
are  called  the  rete  mucoaum,  and  which  consist  of  several  layers  of  differently 
shaped  cells.  The  free  surface  of  the  epidermis  is  marked  by  a  network  of  linear 
furrows  of  variable  size,  marking  out  the  surface  into  a  number  of  spaces  of  polyg- 
onal or  lozenge-shaped  form.  Some  of  these  furrows  are  large,  as  opposite  the 
flexures  of  the  joints,  and  correspond  to  the  folds  in  the  derma  produced  by  their 
movements.  In  other  situations,  as  upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  intersect  one  another  at  various  angles;  upon  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  hand  and  fingers  and  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  these  lines  are  very  distinct 
and  are  disposed  in  curves.  They  depend  upon  the  large  size  and  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  papillae  upon  which  the  epidennis  is  placed.  The  deep  surface  of  the 
epidermis  is  accurately  moulded  upon  the  papillary  layer  of  the  derma,  each  papilla 
being  invested  by  its  epidermic  sheath ;  so  that  when  this  layer  is  removed  by 
maceration,  it  presents  on  its  under  surface  a  number  of  pits  or  depressions  corre- 
sponding to  the  elevations  in  the  papillse,  as  well  as  the  ridges  left  in  the  intervals 
between  them.  Fine  tubular  prolongations  are  continued  from  this  layer  into  the 
ducts  of  the  sudoriferous  and  sebaceous  glands. 

In  structure,  the  epidermis  consists  of  several  layers  of  epithelial  cells  agglu- 
tinated together  and  having  a  laminated  arrangement.  These  several  layers  may 
be  described  as  composed  of  four  different  strata  from  within  outward:  (1)  The 
rete  Malpighii,  composed  of  several  layers  of  epithelial  cells,  of  which  the  deepest 
layer  is  elongated  in  figure  and  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  surface  of  the 
corium,  their  lower  ends  being  denticulate,  to  fit  into  corresponding  denticiila- 
tions  of  the  true  skin;  while  the  succeeding  laminsc  consist  of  cells  of  a  more 
rounded  or  polyhedral  form,  the  contents  of  which  are  soft,  opaque,  granular,  and 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  They  are  often  marked  on  their  surfaces  with  ridges  and 
furrows,  and  are  covered  with  numerous  fibrils,  which  connect  the  surfaces  of  the 
cells :  these  are  known  as  prickle  cells  (see  page  43).  (2)  Immediately  superficial 
to  these  is  asinglelayerof  flattened,  spindle-shaped  cells,  the  ^ranwJar  layer,  which 
contain  granules  that  become  deeply  stained  in  hiematoxylin,  and  are  composed  of 
a  substance  termed  eleidiii.  They  are  supposed  to  be  cells  in  a  transitional 
stage  between  the  protoplasmic  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii  and  the  horny 
cells  of  the  superficial  layers.  (3)  Above  this  layer  the  cells  become  indis- 
tinct, and  appear,  in  sections,  to  form  a  homogeneous  or  dimly  striated  mem- 
brane composed  of  closely -packed  scales,  in  which  traces  of  a  flattened  nucleus 
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may  be  found.  It  is  called  the  Btratum  lucidum,  (4)  As  these  cells  suc- 
cessively approach  the  surface  by  the  development  of  fresh  layers  from  beneath, 
they  assume  a  flattened  form  from  the  evaporation  of  their  fluid  contents, 
and  consist  of  many  layers  of  horny  epithelial  scales  in  which  no  nucleus  is 
discernible,  forming  the  stratum  comeum.  These  cells  apparently  become 
changed  in  their  chemical  composition,  as  they  are  now  unaffected  by  acetic  acid. 
The  deepest  layer  of  the  rete  Malpighii  is  separated  from  the  papillae  by  an 
apparently  homogeneous  basement  membrane,  which  is  most  distinctly  brought 
into  view  in  specimens  prepared  with  chloride  of  gold.  This,  according  to  Klein, 
is  merely  the  deepest  portion  of  the  epithelium,  and  is  "  made  up  of  the  basis  of 
the  individual  cells,  which  have  undergone  a  chemical  and  morphological  altera- 
tion." The  black  color  of  the  skin  in  the  negro  and  the  tawny  color  among 
some  of  the  white  races  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the 
cuticle.  This  pigment  is  more  especially  distinct  in  the  cells  of  the  deeper  layer 
or  rete  mucosum,  and  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  cells  of  the  pigmentary  layer 
of  the  retina.  As  the  cells  approach  the  surface  and  desiccate,  the  color  becomes 
partially  lost. 

The  derma,  corimii,  or  cutb  vera,  is  tough,  flexible,  and  highly  elastic,  in  order 
to  defend  the  parts  beneath  from  violence. 

It  varies  in  thickness,  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  Thus  it  is  very  thick  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles 
of  the  feet ;  thicker  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  body  than  the  front,  and  on  the 
outer  than  the  inner  side  of  the  limbs.  In  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  and  penis  it  is 
exceedingly  thin  and  delicate.  The  skin  generally  is  thicker  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  and  in  the  adult  than  in  the  child. 

The  corium  consists  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  with  a  large  admixture  of 
elastic  fibres  and  numerous  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  The  fibro- 
areolar  tissue  forms  the  framework  of  the  cutis,  and  is  differently  arranged  in 
different  parts,  so  that  it  is  usual  to  describe  it  as  consisting  of  two  layers :  the 
deeper  or  reticular  layer,  and  the  superficial  or  papillary  layer.  Unstriped 
muscular  fibres  are  found  in  the  superficial  layers  of  tne  corium,-  wherever  hairs 
are  found ;  and  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  penis,  labia 
majora  of  the  female,  and  the  nipples.  In  the  latter  situation  the  fibres  are 
arranged  in  bands,  closely  reticulated  and  disposed  in  superimposed  laminae. 

The  reticular  layer  consists  of  strong  interlacing  fibrous  bands,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  white  variety  of  fibrous  tissue,  but  containing,  also,  some  fibres  of 
the  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which  vary  in  amount  in  different  parts,  and  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles,  which  are  often  to  be  found  flattened  against  the  white  fibrous 
tissue-bundles.  Toward  the  attached  surface  the  fasciculi  are  large  and  coarse, 
and  the  areolae  which  are  lefl  by  their  interlacement  are  large,  and  occupied  by 
adipose  tissue  and  sweat-glands.  Below  this  the  elements  of  the  skin  become 
gradually  blended  with  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  which,  except  in  a  few 
situations,  contains  fat.  Toward  the  free  surface  the  fasciculi  are  much  finer, 
and  their  mode  of  interlacing  close  and  intricate. 

The  papillary  layer  is  situated  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  reticular  layer;  it  con- 
sists of  numerous  small,  highly  sensitive,  or  vascular  eminences,  the  papilla',  which 
rise  perpendicularly  from  its  surface.  The  papillae  are  conical-shaped  eminences, 
having  a  round  or  blunted  extremity, occasionally  divided  into  two  or  more  parts  and 
connected  by  a  thin  base  with  the  free  surface  of  the  corium.  Their  average  length 
is  about  Y^z  ^^  ^^  inch,  and  they  measure  at  their  base  y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
On  the  general  surface  of  the  boay,  more  especially  in  those  parts  which  are  endowed 
with  slight  sensibility,  they  are  few  in  number,  short,  exceedingly  minute,  and 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  surface ;  but  in  some  situations,  as  upon  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  upon  the  plantar  surface  of  the  feet  and  toes, 
and  around  the  nipple,  they  are  long,  of  large  size,  closely  aggregated  together, 
and  arranged  in  parallel  curved  lines,  forming  the  elevated  ridges  seen  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  epidermis.     In  these  ridges  the  larger  papillae  are  arranged  in  a 
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double  row,  with  smaller  papillae  between  them ;  and  these  rows  are  subdivided 
into  small  square-shaped  spaces  by  short  transverse  furrows,  regularly  disposed ; 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  these  transverse  furrows  is  the  minute  orifice  of  the  duct 
of  a  sweat-gland.  No  papillae  exist  in  the  grooves  between  the  ridges.  In 
structure  the  papillae  consist  of  very  small  and  closely  interlacing  bundles  of 
finely  fibrillated  tissue,  with  a  few  elastic  fibres.  The  majority  of  the  papillae  con- 
tain loops  of  blood-vessels,  and  these  are  bnown  as  the  vascular  papillae  in  contra- 
distinction to  others  which  usually  possess  no  blood-vessels,  but  contain  tactile  cor- 
puscles. These  tactile  papillae  are  most  numerous  in  the  derma  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  occur  also  in  smaller  numbers  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  and  foot,  on  the  flexor  surface  of  the  forearm,  and  on  the  nipple. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  skin  form  a  network  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
from  which  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the  sweat-glands,  the  hair-follicles, 
and  the  fat.  Other  branches  are  given  off  whidh  form  a  plexus  immediately 
beneath  the  corium ;  from  this  fine  capillary  vessels  pass  into  the  papillae,  forming, 
in  the  smaller  papillae,  a  single  capillary  loop,  but  in  the  larger  a  more  or  less 
convoluted  vessel.  There  are  numerous  lymphatics  supplied  to  the  skin  which 
form  two  networks,  superficial  and  deep,  communicating  with  each  other  and  with 
those  of  the  subcuta-neous  tissue  by  oblique  branches.  They  originate  in  the  cell- 
spaces  of  the  tissue. 

The  nerves  of  the  skin  terminate  partly  in  the  epidermis  and  partly  in  the  cutis 
vera.  The  former  form  a  dense  plexus  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  corium, 
which  extends  horizontally  and  gives  off  numerous  fibrils ;  these  are  prolonged 
into  the  epidermis,  and  terminate  between  the  cells,  either  in  bulbous  extremities 
or  in  a  network  ;  or,  according  to  some  observers,  in  the  deep  epithelial  cells  them- 
selves. The  latter  terminate  in  end-bulbs,  touch-corpuscles,  or  Pacinian  bodies 
in  the  manner  already  described ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  considerable 
number  of  fibrils  are  distributed  to  the  hair-follicles,  which  are  said  to  entwine 
the  follicle  in  a  circular  manner.  Other  nerve-fibres  are  supplied  to  the  plain 
muscular  tissues  of  the  hair-muscles  (arrectores  pili)  and  to  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  blood-vessels.     These  are  probably  non-meduUated  fibres. 

The  appendages  of  the  skin  are  the  nails,  the  hairs,  the  sudoriferous  and 
sebaceous  glands,  and  their  ducts. 

The  nails  and  hairs  are  peculiar  modifications  of  the  epidermis,  consisting 
essentially  of  the  same  cellular  structure  as  that  tissue. 

The  nails  are  flattened,  elastic  structures  of  a  horny  texture,  placed  upon  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Each  nail  is 
convex  on  its  outer  surface,  concave  within,  aijd  is  implanted  by  a  portion,  called 
the  rootj  into  a  groove  in  the  skin ;  the  exposed  portion  is  called  the  body^  and  the 
anterior  extremity  the/ree  edge.  The  nail  has  a  very  firm  adhesion  to  the  cutis, 
being  accurately  moulded  upon  its  surface,  as  the  epidermis  is  in  other  parts.  The 
part  of  the  cutis  beneath  the  body  and  root  of  the  nail  is  called  the  matrix^  because 
it  is  the  part  from  which  the  nail  is  produced.  Corresponding  to  the  body  of  the 
nail,  the  matrix  is  thick,  and  covered  with  large,  highly  vascular  papillae,  arranged 
in  longitudinal  rows,  the  color  of  which  is  seen  through  the  transparent  tissue. 
Behind  this,  near  the  root  of  the  nail,  the  papillae  are  small,  less  vascular,  and 
have  no  regular  arrangement,  and  here  the  tissue  of  the  nail  is  somewhat  more 
opaque ;  hence  this  portion  is  of  a  whiter  color,  and  is  called  the  lunula  on 
account  of  its  shape. 

The  cuticle,  as  it  passes  forward  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  finger  or  toe,  is 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  nail,  a  little  in  advance  of  its  root ;  at  the  extremity 
of  the  finger  it  is  connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  nail  a  little  behind  its 
free  edge.  The  cuticle  and  horny  substance  of  the  nail  (both  epidermic  structures) 
are  thus  directly  continuous  with  each  other.  The  nails,  in  structure,  consist  of 
cells  having  a  laminated  arrangement,  and  these  are  essentially  similar  to  those 
composing  the  epidermis.  The  deepest  layer  of  cells,  which  lie  in  contact  with 
the  papillae  of  the  matrix,  are  of  elongated  form,  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the 
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aurrace;  those  which  succeed  them  are  of  a  rounded  or  polygonal  form, 
the  •uore  superficial  ones  becoming  broad,  thin,  aud  flattened,  and  so 
closely  compacted  aa  to  make  the  limits  of  each  cell  very  indistinct. 
It  is  by  the  successive  growth  of  new  cells  at  the  root  and  under  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  nail  that  it  advances  forward  and  maintains  a  due  thickness, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  the  nail  in  the  proper  direction  is  secured. 
As  these  cells  in  their  turn  become  displaced  by  the  growth  of  new  cells,  they 
assume  a  flattened  form,  their  nuclei  become  indistinct,  and  they  finally  become 
closely  compacted  together  into  a  firm,  dense,  horny  texture.  In  chemical  com- 
potidon  the  nails  resemble  epidermict.  According  to  Mulder,  they  contain  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  carbon  and  sulphur. 

The  haiiB  are  peculiar  raodificationB  of  the  epidermis,  and  consist  essentially 
of  the  same  structure  as  that  membrane.  They  are  found  on  nearly  every  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  excepting  the  palms  of  the  hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
the  penis.  They  vary  much  in  length,  thickness,  and  color  in  different  parts  of 
the  body  and  in  different  races  of  mankind.  In  some  parts,  as  in  the  skin  of  the 
eyelids,  they  are  so  short  as  not  to  project  beyond  the  follicles  containing  them ; 
in  other  parts,  as  upon  the  scalp,  they  are  of  considerable  length :  again,  in  other 
parts,  as  the  eyelashes,  the  hairs  of  the  pubic  region,  and  the  male  whiskers  and 
beard,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  thickness.  The  hairs  generally  present  a 
cylindrical  or  more  or  less  flattened  form  and  a  reniform  outline  upon  transverse 
section. 

A  hair  consists  of  a  root,  the  part  implanted  in  the  skin ;  the  shaft  or  item,  the 
portion  projecting  from  its  surface ;  and  the  point. 

The  root  of  the  hair  presents  at  its  extremity  a  bulbous  enlargement,  which  is 
whiter  in  color  and  softer  in  texture  than  the  shaft,  and  is  lodged  in  a  follicular 
involutioD  of  the  epidermis  called  the  hair-follicle.     When  the  hair  is  of  consider- 
able length  the  follicle  extends  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.     The  hair- 
follicle  commences  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  with  a  funnel-shaped  opening,  and 
passes  inward  in  an  oblique  direction  to  become  dilated  at  its  deep  extremity,  to 
correspond  with  the  bulbous  condition  of  the  hair  which 
it  contains.     It  has  opening  into  it,  near  its  free  ex- 
tremity, the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  one  or  more  seba- 
ceous glands  (Fig.  68).     At  the  bottom  of  each  hair- 
follicle  is  a  small  conical  vascular,  eminence  or  papilla, 
similar  in  every  respect  to  those  found  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin;  it  is  continuous  with  the  dermic  layer     , 
of  the  follicle,  is  highly  vascular  and  supplied  with 
nervous  fibrils;  this  is  the  part  through  which  mate- 
rial is  supplied  for  the  production  and  constant  growth 
of  the   hair.     In  structure   the  hair-follicle  consists 

of  two  coats — an  outer  or  dermic,  and  an  inner  or  2 

epidermic. 

The  outer  OT dermic  cfyaX  is  formed  mainly  of  fibrous 
tissue;  it  is  continuous  with  the  corium,  is  highly 
VBScnIar,  and  supplied  by  numerous  minute  nervous 
filaments.     It  consists  of  three  layers  (Fig.  6i»).     The 

most  internal,  next  the  cuticular  lining  of  the  follicle,  p,j,  ag  — Trmnavtree  bwi'-- 

consists    of   a  hyaline  basement-membrane,  having  a    oj  ??,'rI"''''''*t„K  De™to  " 


1  .  .  1  ■   I     -  11  >'    I      01  loiiicie.   •!.  t^piaermlc  coat  or 

glassy,  transparent  appearance,  whicQ  is  well  marked     root-nheath.  a.  out*r  layer  o( 

in  the  larger  hair-follicles,  but  is  not  very  distinct  in     M™v^"ou"wroi'.'^'MklS'e 
tbe  follicles  of  minute  hairs.     It  is  continuous  with  the     ''^^f;  * i"""  <",  hy"""*  laTor 

,  ,  I.       1  n  f.      1  .  '•  '-'^'^^  root-Bh<'fl(hr   /.  g-  Inner 

basement-membrane    of    the   surface   of   the   conum.     rooi-«he«th.    h.  cuiicfe  of  root- 

E,    ,        .  i_ .       .  1  ^        ■     ji        1  1         11  aneath.    t.   Hair.    Ifriim  Qualn'a 

xtemal  to   this  is  a   layer   of  spindle-shaped  cells,     jnoxnnv,  stnLiadecki.) 
arranged  in  a  circular  manner  around  the  follicle  and 

imbedded    in  a  somewhat   fibrous   matrix,  but   reaching    only  as   high   as   the 
entrance  of  the  ducts  of  tbe  sebaceous  glands.     Externally  is  a  thick  layer  of 
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connective  tissue,  arranged  in  longitudinal  bundles,  in  which  are  contained  the 
blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

The  inner  or  epidermic  layer  is  closely  adherent  to  the  root  of  the  hair,  so 
that  when  the  hair  is  plucked  from  its  follicle  this  layer  most  commonly  adheres 
to  it  and  forms  what  is  called  the  root-sheath.  It  consists  of  two  strata,  named 
respectively  the  outer  and  inner  root-sheath  ;  the  former  of  these  corresponds  with 
the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  resembles  it  in  the  rounded  form  and 
soft  character  of  its  cells ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  hair-follicle  these  cells  become  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  root  of  the  hair.'  The  inner  root-sheath  consists  of  a 
delicate  cuticle  next  the  hair;  then  of  one  or  two  layers  of  horny,  flattened, 
nucleated  cells,  known  as  Huxley  s  layer ;  and  finally  of  a  single  layer  of  non- 
nucleated,  horny,  flattened  cells,  called  Henle's  layer. 

The  hair-follicle  contains  the  root  of  the  hair,  which  terminates  in  a  bulbous 
extremity,  and  is  excavated  so  as  to  exactly  fit  the  papilla  from  which  it  grows. 
The  bulb  is  composed  of  polyhedral  epithelial  cells,  which  as  they  pass  upward 
into  the  root  of  the  hair  become  elongated  and  spindle-shaped,  except  some  in  the 
centre  which  remain  polyhedral.  Some  of  these  latter  cells  contain  pigment- 
granules,  which  give  rise  to  the  color  of  the  hair.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
these  pigment-granules  completely  fill  the  cells  in  the  centre  of  the  bulb,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  dark  tract  of  pigment  often  found,  of  greater  or  less  length,  in 
the  axis  of  the  hair. 

The  shaft  of  the  hair  consists  of  a  central  pith  or  medulla,  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  hair,  and  the  cortex  externally.  The  medulla  occupies  the  centre  of  the  shaft 
and  ceases  toward  the  point  of  the  hair.  It  is  usually  wanting  in  the  fine  hairs 
covering  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  commonly  in  those  of  the  head.  It  is  more 
opaque  and  deeper  colored  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light  than  the  fibrous  part ; 
but  when  viewed  by  reflected  light  it  is  white.  It  is  composed  of  rows  of  poly- 
hedral cells,  which  contain  air-bubbles.  The  fibrous  portion  of  the  hair  consti- 
tutes the  chief  part  of  the  shaft ;  its  cells  are  elongated  and  unite  to  form  flattened 
fusiform  fibres.  Between  the  fibres  are  found  minute  spaces  which  contain  either 
pigment-granules  in  dark  hair  or  minute  air-bubbles  in  white  hair.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  also  a  diffused  pigment  contained  in  the  fibres.  The  cells  which 
form  the  cortex  of  the  hair  consist  of  a  single  layer  which  surrounds  those  of 
the  fibrous  part ;  they  are  converted  into  thin,  flat  scales,  having  an  imbricated 
arrangement. 

Connected  with  the  hair-follicles  are  minute  bundles  of  involuntary  muscular 
fibres,  termed  arrectores  pili.  They  arise  from  the  superficial  layer  of  the  corium, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  hair-follicle,  below  the  entrance  of 
the  duct  of  the  sebaceous  gland.  They  are  placed  on  the  side  toward  which  the 
hair  slopes,  and  by  their  action  elevate  the  hair  (Fig.  68). 

The  sebaceous  glands  are  small,  sacculated,  glandular  organs,  lodged  in  the 
substance  of  the  corium.  They  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  skin,  but  are  most 
abundant  in  the  scalp  and  face :  they  are  also  very  numerous  around  the  apertures 
of  the  anus,  nose,  mouth,'  and  external  ear ;  but  are  wanting  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Each  gland  consists  of  a  single  duct,  more  or  less 
capacious,  which  terminates  in  a  cluster  of  small  secreting  pouches  or  saccules. 
The  sacculi  connected  with  each  duct  vary,  as  a  rule,  in  numbers  from  two  to  five, 
but,  in  some  instances,  may  be  as  many  as  twenty.  They  are  composed  of  a 
transparent,  colorless  membrane,  enclosing  a  number  of  cells.  Of  these  the  outer 
layer  or  marginal  cells  are  small,  polyhedral,  epithelial  cells,  continuous  with  the 
lining  cells  of  the  duct.  The  remainder  of  the  sac  is  filled  with  larger  cells,  con- 
taining fat,  except  in  the  centre,  where  the  cells  have  become  broken  up,  leaving 
a  cavity  containing  the  debris  of  cells  and  a  mass  of  fatty  matter,  which  consti- 
tutes the  sebaceous  secretion.  The  orifices  of  the  ducts  open  most  frequently  into 
the  hair-follicles,  but  occasionally  upon  the  general  surface.  On  the  nose  and  face 
the  glands  are  of  large  size,  distinctly  lobulated,  and  often  become  much  enlarged 
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from  the  accumulatioD  of  pent-up  BecretioD.  The  largest  sebaceous  glands  are 
those  found  in  the  eyelids — the  Meibomian  glands. 

The  sndoriferou  or  swsftt  glands  are  the  organs  by  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  aqueous  and  gaseous  materials  are  excreted  by  the  skin.     They  are  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  this  structure,  and  are  situated  in  amall  pits  in  the  deep  parts 
of  the  corium,  or,  more  frequently,  in  the  aubcutaaeous  areolar  tissue,  surrounded 
bv  a,  quantity  of  adipose  tissue.     They  are  small,  lobular,  reddish  bodies,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  convoluted  tube,  from  which  the  efferent  duct  proceeds  upward 
through  the  corium  and  cuticle,  becomes  somewhat  dilated  at  its  extremity,  and 
opens  on  the  surface  of  the  cuticle  by  an  oblique  valve-like  aperture.     The  efferent 
duct,  as  it  passes  through  the  epidermis,  presents  a  spiral  arrangement,  being 
[viaied  like  a  corkscrew,  in  those  partA  where  the  epidermis  is  thick ;  where,  how- 
ever. It  is  thin,  the  spiral  arrangement  does  not  exist.     In  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  corium  the  duct  is  straight,  but  in  the  deeper  layers  it  is  convoluted  or  even 
twisted.     The  spiral  course  of  these  ducts  is  especially  distinct  in  the  thick  cuticle 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot.     The  size  of  the  glands  varies. 
They  are  especially  large  in  those  regions  where  the  amount  of  perspiration  is 
great,  as  in  the  axiUee,  where  they  form  a  thin,  mammillated  layer  of  a  reddish 
color,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  situation  of  the  hair  in  this  region ;  they 
are  large  also  in  the  groin.     Their  number  varies.     They  are  moat  numerous  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  presenting,  according  to  Krause.  2800  orifices  on  a  square 
inch  of  the  integument,  and  are  rather  less  numerous  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.     In 
both  of  these  situations  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  are  exceedingly  regular,  and  cor- 
respond to  the  small  transverse  grooves  which  intersect  the  ridges  of  the  papillse. 
Id  other  situations  they  are  more  irregularly  scattered,  but  in  nearly  equal  num- 
bers, over  parts  including  the  same  extent  of  surface.     In  the  neck  and  back  they 
are  least  numerous,  their  number  amounting  to  417  on  the  square  inch  (Krause). 
Their  total  number  is  estimated  by  the  same  writer  at  2,381,248,  and,  supposing 
the  aperture  of  each  gland  to  represent  a  surface  of  ^  of  a  line  in  diameter,  he 
calculates  that  the  whole  of  these  glands  would  present  an  evaporating  surface  of 
about  eight  square  inches.     Each  gland  consists  of  a  single  tube  intricately  con- 
voluted, terminating  at  one  end  by  a  blind  extremity,  and  opening  at  the  other 
end  npoD  the  surface  of  the  skin.     In  the  larger  glands  this  single  duct  usually 
divides  and  subdivides  dichotomously ;  the  smaller  ducts  ultimately  terminating  in 
short  csecal  pouches,  rarely  anastomosing.     The  wall  of  the  duct  is  thick,  the 
width  of  the  canal  rarely  exceeding  one-tnird  of  its  diameter.     The  tube,  both  in 
the  gland  and  where  it  forms  the  excre- 
tory duct,    consists   of    two   layers — an 
outer,  formed  by  fine  areolar  tissue,  and 
an    inner    layer    of    epithelium.      The 
external   or   fibro-cellular   coat   is   thin, 
continuous  with  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  corium,   and   extends   only  aa  high 
!£  the  surface  of   the  true  skin.     The 
epithelial  lining  in  the  distal  part  of  the 
coiled  tube  of  the  gland  proper  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  cubical  epithelium, 
supported  on  a  basement  membrane,  and 
beneath  it,  between  the  epithelium  and 
the  fibro-cellular  coat,  there  is  a  layer  of 

what  are  usually  regarded  as  plain  mus-  ^^^  ,, _^^„^^ ,^^„r .  .^eat-gu^d  cu, m  vh- 
cular  fibres,  arranEfid  Jongitudmally.  in  ous direcUom.  a.  Lon([itudiii«i»eciii)norihepro»i- 
tne  QQct  and  the  proximal  part  oi  tne  ihe>»me.  f.i.ongiiudin«i8MtionofthBdfKiaip«rt.if 
coiled  tube  of  the  gland  proper  there  !^m''^dn*1iid''kob™rsm^>'5iii"/i(wS^^^ 
are  two  or  more   layers  of    polyhedral 

cells,  lined  on  their  internal  surface — i.  e.  next  the  lumen  of  the  tube — by  a  deli- 
cate membrane  or  cnticle,  and  on  their  outer  surface  by  a  limiting  membrana 
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propria,  but  there  are  no  muscular  fibres.  The  epithelium  is  continuous  with  the 
epidermis  and  with  the  delicate  internal  cuticle,  which  is  all  that  is  present  in  the 
epidermic  portion  of  the  tube.  When  the  cuticle  is  carefully  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  cutis,  these  convoluted  tubes  of  epithelium  may  be  drawn  out  and 
form  short,  thread-like  processes  on  its  under  surface. 

The  contents  of  the  smaller  sweat-glands  are  quite  fluid ;  but  in  the  larger 
glands  the  contents  are  semi-fluid  and  opaque,  and  contain  a  number  of  colored 
granules  and  cells  which  appear  analogous  to  epithelial  cells. 


SEROUS  MISMBRANES. 

The  serous  membranes  form  shut  sacs  and  may  be  regarded  as  lymph-sacs, 
from  which  lymphatic  vessels  arise  by  stomata  or  openings  between  the  epithelial 
cells  (see  page  86).  The  sac  consists  of  one  portion  which  is  applied  to  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  which  it  lines — the  parietal  portion ;  and  another  reflected  over  the 
surface  of  the  organ  or  organs  contained  in  the  cavity — the  visceral  portion. 
Sometimes  the  sac  is  arranged  quite  simply,  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis ;  at  others 
with  numerous  involutions  or  recesses,  as  the  peritoneum,  in  which,  nevertheless, 
the  membrane  can  always  be  traced  continuously  around  the  whole  circumference. 
The  sac  is  completely  closed,  so  that  no  communication  exists  between  the  serous 
cavity  and  the  parts  in  its  neighborhood.  An  apparent  exception  exists  in  the 
peritoneum  of  the  female ;  for  the  Fallopian  tube  opens  freely  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  in  the  dead  subject,  so  that  a  bristle  can  be  passed  from  the  one  into  the  other. 
But  this  communication  is  closed  during  life,  except  at  the  moment  of  the  passage 
of  the  ovum  out  of  the  ovary  into  the  tube,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  inter- 
change of  fluids  ever  takes  place  between  the  two  cavities  in  dropsy  of  the  perito- 
neum or  in  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.^  The  serous  membrane 
is  often  supported  by  a  firm,  fibrous  layer,  as  is  the  case  with  the  pericardium,  and 
such  membranes  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "fibro-serous." 

The  various  serous  membranes  are  the  peritoneum,  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  ;  the  two  pleurae  and  the  pericardium,  lining  the  lungs  and  heart  respec- 
tively; and  the  tunicse  vaginales,  surrounding  each  testicle  in  the  scrotum.' 
Serous  membranes  are  thin,  transparent,  glistening  structures,  lined  on  their  inner 
surface  by  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  or  pavement  endothelial  cells,  supported 
on  a  matrix  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  with  networks  of  fine  elastic  fibres,  in 
which  is  contained  numerous  capillaries  and  lymphatics.  On  the  surface  of  the 
endothelium  between  the  cells  numerous  apertures  or  interruptions  are  to  be  seen. 
Some  of  these  are  stomata,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  cubical  epithelium  (see  Fig. 
12),  and  communicating  with  a  lymphatic  capillary  (see  p.  86);  others  {pseudosto- 
mata)  are  mere  interruptions  in  the  epithelial  layer,  and  are  occupied  by  pro- 
cesses of  the  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscle  of  the  subjacent  tissue  or  by 
accumulations  of  the  intercellular  cement-substance. 

The  secretion  of  these  membranes  is,  in  most  cases,  only  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  moisten  the  surface,  but  not  to  furnish  any  appreciable  quantity  of  fluid.  When 
a  small  quantity  can  be  collected,  it  appears  to  resemble  in  many  respects  the 
lymph,  and  like  that  fluid  coagulates  spontaneously ;  but  when  secreted  in  large 
quantities,  as  in  dropsy,  it  is  a  watery  fluid,  which  gives  a  precipitate  of  albumen 
on  boiling. 

SYNOVIAL   MEMBRANES. 

Sjrnovial  membranes,  like  serous  membranes,  are  connective-tissue  membranes 
placed  between  two  movable  tissues,  so  as  to  diminish  friction,  as  between  the  two 
articular  ends  of  the  bones  forming  a  movable  joint;  between  a  tendon  and  a 

*  The  communication  between  the  uterine  cavity  and  the  peritoneal  sac  is  not  only  ap])arent  in 
the  dead  subject,  but  is  an  anatomical  fact,  which  is  establishea  by  the  continuity  of  its  epithelium 
with  that  covering  the  uterus,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  fimbriae. 

*  The  arachnoid  membrane,  lining  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  serous 
membrane,  but  is  now  no  longer  classed  with  them,  as  it  differs  from  them  in  structure,  and  does  not 
form  a  shut  sac  as  do  the  other  serous  membranes. 
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bone,  where  the  former  glides  over  the  latter ;  and  between  the  skin  and  various 
subcutaneous  bony  prominences. 

The  synovial  membranes  are  composed  essentially  of  connective  tissue,  con- 
taining numerous  vessels  and  nerves.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  these  mem- 
branes were  analogous  in  structure  to  the  serous  membranes,  and  consisted  of 
a  layer  of  flattened  cells  on  a  basement-membrane.  No  such  cells,  however, 
exist,  and  the  only  ones  found  on  the  surface  are  irregularly  branched 
connective-tissue  corpuscles,  similar  to  those  found  throughout  the  tissue.  Here 
and  there  these  cells  are  collected  in  patches  and  present  the  appearance  of  epi- 
thelium, but  do  not  possess  the  true  characters  of  an  endothelial  layer.  Thev 
are  surrounded  and  held  together  by  an  albuminous  ground-substance.  A 
further  description  of  the  synovial  membranes  will  be  found  in  the  descriptive 
anatomy  of  the  joints. 

MUCOUS   MEMBRANE. 

Mucous  membranes  line  all  those  passages  by  which  the  internal  parts  com- 
municate with  the  exterior,  and  are  continuous  with  the  skin  at  the  various  orifices 
of  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  are  soft  and  velvety,  and  very  vascular,  and 
their  surface  is  coated  over  by  their  secretion,  mucus^  which  is  of  a  tenacious  con- 
sistence, and  serves  to  protect  them  from  the  foreign  substances  introduced  into 
the  body  with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact. 

They  are  described  as  lining  tne  two  tracts — the  gastro-pulmonary  and  the 
genito-urinary ;  and  all,  or  almost  all,  mucous  membranes  may  be  classed  as 
belonging  to  and  continuous  with  the  one  or  the*  other  of  these  tracts. 

The  external  surfaces  of  these  membranes  are  attached  to  the  parts  which  they 
line  by  means  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  sometimes  very  abundant,  forming  a 
loose  and  lax  bed,  so  as  to  allow  considerable  movement  of  the  opposed  surfaces 
on  each  other.  It  is  then  termed  the  submucous  tissue.  At  other  times  it  is 
exceedingly  scanty,  and  the  membrane  is  closely  connected  to  the  tissue  beneath ; 
sometimes,  for  example,  to  muscle,  as  in  the  tongue ;  sometimes  to  cartilage,  as 
in  the  larynx ;  and  sometimes  to  bone,  as  in  the  nasal  fossae  and  sinuses  of  the 
skull. 

In  structure  a  mucous  membrane  is  composed  of  corium  and  epithelium.  The 
epithelium  is  of  various  forms,  including  the  squamous,  columnar,  and  ciliated, 
and  is  often  arranged  in  several  layers  (see  Fig.  11).  This  epithelial  layer  is 
supported  by  the  corium,  which  is  analogous  to  the  derma  of  the  skin,  and  con- 
sists of  connective  tissue,  either  simply  areolar  or  containing  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  lymphoid  tissue.  This  tissue  is  usually  covered  on  its  external  surface 
by  a  transparent  structureless  basement-membrane,  and  internally  merges  into  the 
submucous  areolar  tissue.  It  is  only  in  some  situations  that  the  basement-mem- 
brane can  be  demonstrated.  The  corium  is  an  exceedingly  vascular  membrane, 
containing  a  dense  network  of  capillaries,  which  lie  immediately  beneath  the 
epithelium,  and  are  derived  from  small  arteries  in  the  submucous  tissue. 

The  fibro-vascular  layer  of  the  corium  contains,  besides  the  areolar  tissue  and 
vessels,  unstriped  muscle-cells,  which  form  in  many  situations  a  definite  layer, 
called  the  mv^cularis  mucosce.  These  are  situated  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  are  plentifully  supplied  with  nerves.  Other  nerves  pass  to  the  epi- 
thehum  and  terminate  between  the  cells.  Lymphatic  vessels  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  commencing  either  by  csecal  extremities  or  in  networks,  and  com- 
municating with  plexuses  in  the  submucous  tissue. 

Imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  found  numerous  glands,  and  project- 
ing from  it  are  processes  (villi  and  papillae)  analogous  to  the  papillae  of  the  skin. 
These  glands  and  processes,  however,  exist  only  at  certain  parts,  and  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  defer  their  description  to  the  sequel,  where  the  parts  are 
d^cribed  as  they  occur. 

T 
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SEOBEIINa  GLANDS. 


The  secreting  glands  are  organs  whose  cella  manufacture  a  secretion  of  a  more 
or  less  definite  composition,  the  material  for  the  secretion  being  primarily  selected 
from  the  blood.  The  essential  parts,  therefore,  of  a  secreting  gland  are 
cells,  which  have  the  power  of  extracting  from  the  blood  certain  matters, 
and  in  some  cases  converting  them  into  new  chemical  compounds ;  and  blood- 
vessels, by  which  the  blood  is  brought  into  close  relationship  with  these  cells. 
The  general  arrangement  in  all  secreting  structures — that  is  to  aay,  not  only 
in  secreting  glands,  but  also  in  secreting  membranes — is  that  the  cells  are 
arranged  on  one  surface  of  an  extra  vascular  basement-membrane,  which  supports 
them,  and  a  minute  plexus  of  capillary  vessels  ramifies  on  the  other  surface  of  the 
membrane.  The  cells  then  extract  from  the  blood  certain  constituents  which  pass 
through  the  membrane  into  the  cells,  where  they  are  prepared  and  elaborated. 
The  basement-membrane  does  not,  however,  always  exist,  and  any  free  surface 
would  appear  to  answer  the  same  purpose  in  some  cases. 

By  the  various  modifications  of  this  secreting  surface  the  different  glands  are 
•  formed.  This  is  generally  effected  by  an  invagination  of  the  membrane  in  different 
ways,  the  object  being  to  increase  the  extent  of  secreting  surface  within  a  given 
balk. 

In  the  simplest  form  a  single  invaginatioit  takes  place,  constituting  a  simple 
gland ;  this  may  be  either  in  the  form  of  an  open  tube  (Fig.  71,  a),  or  the  walls 


— p r — ofvsrietlesofsecretlDgKlanda.   a.  Simple  Bl«nd.    b.  Sacculated  simple  gluid. 

c  Simple  convoluted  tubular  gland,   d,  e.  KacvmuBC  gland,   f.  Compound  tubular  gland. 

of  the  tube  may  be  dilated  so  as  to  form  a  saccule  (Fig.  71,  b).  These  are  named 
the  simple  tubular  or  saccular  glands.  Or,  instead  of  a  short  tube,  the  invagination 
may  be  lengthened  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  then  coiled  up  to  occupy  less 
space.  This  constitutes  the  simple  convoluted  tubular  gland,  an  example  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  sweat-glands  of  the  skin  (Fig.  71,  c). 

If,  instead  of  a  single  invagination,  secondary  invaginations  take  place  from 
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the  primary  one,  as  in  Fig.  71,  D  and  e,  the  gland  is  then  termed  a  compound 
one.    These  secondary  invaginations  may  assume  either  a  saccular  or  tabular  form, 
and  so  constitute  the  two  subdivisions — the  compound  saccular  or  racemose  gland, 
and  the  compound  tubular.     The  racemose  gland  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  a 
primary  invagination  which  forms  a  sort  of  duct,  upon  the  extremity  of  which  are 
found  a  number  of  secondary  invaginations  called  saccules  or  alveoli,  as  in  Brun- 
ner's  glands  (Fig.  71,  n).   But,  again,  in  other  instances,  the  duct,  instead  of  being 
simple,  may  divide  into  branches,  and  these  again  into  other  branches,  and  so  on  ; 
each  ultimate  ramification  terminating  in  a  dilated  cluster  of  saccules,  and  thus  we 
may  have  the  secreting  surface  almost  indefinitely  extended,  as  in  the  salivary 
glands  (Fig.  71,  e).     In  the  compound  tubular  glands  the  division  of  the  pri- 
mary duct  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  racemose  glands,  but  the  branches 
retain  their  tubular  form,  and  do  not  terminate  in  saccular  recesses,  but  become 
greatly  lengthened  out  (Fig.  71,  f).    The  best  example  of  this  form  of  gland  is  to 
be  found  in  the  kidney.     All  these  varieties  of  glands  are  produced  by  a  more  or 
less  complicated  invagination  of  a  secreting  membrane,  and  they  are  all  identical 
in  structure ;  that  is  to  say,  the  saccules  or  tubes,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  lined 
with  cells,  generally  spheroidal  or  columnar  in  figure,  and  on  their  outer  surface 
is  an  intimate  plexus  of  capillary  vessels.     The  secretion,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
eliminated  by  the  cells  from  the  blood,  and  is  poured  into  the  saccule  or  tube*  and 
so  finds  it  way  out  through  the  primary  invagination  on  to  the  free  surface  of  the 
secreting  membrane.     In  addition,  however,  to  these  glands,  which  are  formed  by 
an  invagination  of  the  secreting  membrane,  there  are  some  few  others  which  are 
formed  by  an  'evagination  or  protrusion  of  the  same  structure,  as  in  the  vascular 
fi'inges  of  synovial  membranes.     This  form  of  secreting  structure  is  not  nearly  so 
fi'equently  met  with. 


ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BODY. 


THE  whole  body  is  developed  out  of  the  ornm  (Fig.  72)  when  fertilized  by  the 
spermatozoon,  the  ovum  being  merely  a  simple  nucleated  cell.  All  the 
complicated  changes  by  which  the  various  intricate  organs  of  the  whole  body  are 
formed  from  one  simple  cell  may  be  reduced  to  two  general  processes — viz.  the 
segmentation  or  cleavage  of  cells,  and  their  differentiation.  The  former  process 
consists  in  the  splitting  of  the  nucleus  and  its  surrounding  protoplasm,  whereby 
the  original  cell  is  represented  by  two.  The  dilTereDtiation  of  cells  is  a 
term  used  to  describe  that  unknown  power  or  tendency  impressed  on  cells 
which,  to  all  methods  of  examination  now  known,  seem  absolutely  identical, 
whereby  they  grow  into  different  forms;  so  that  (to  take  the  first  instance 
which  occurs  in  the  growth  of  the  embryo)  the  indifferent  cells  of  the  vascular  area 
are  differentiated,  some  of  them  into  blood-globules,  others  into  the  solid  tissue 
which  forms  the  blood-vessels.    The  extreme  complexity  of  the  process  of  develop- 
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no.  72.— Ovum  of  the  low.  Tio.  TS,~Huin>n  ovam  from  a  mid- 

dlMiied   IblUcle.    Ibgnlfled  360  tlinea. 

,  .  „      .  ,._       ,  ,  .,  rLVlteUine  membiBoe  or  »na  ptUudda. 

ment  renders  it  at  all  times  difficult  to  describe     >>■  E»tern«i    border  at  the  yoik  and 

.,    .     ,    I,.    .1  1  J      ..11  -  ,      ,..  Internal   border  of  the    Titcmne  mem- 

it   intelligibly,  and   still    more    so  in    a  work     like      brane.    c.  Uenninal  vesicle  and   germl- 

this,  where  adequate  space  and  illustration  can     "  '^'' 
hardly  be  afford!ed,  having  respect  to   the  main 

purpose  of  the  work.  I  can  only  hope  to  render  the  leading  features  of  the  pro- 
cess tolerably  plain,  and  must  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  the  various 
changes  more  minutely  to  the  special  works  on  the  subject,  and  especially  the 
works  of  Minot  and  Hertwig,  Many  of  the  statements  which  are  accepted  in 
human  embryology  are  made  only  on  the  strength  of  observations  on  the  lower 
animals,  many  stages  in  the  development  of  the  human  embryo  being  yet  unknown 
to  us. 

The  ovum  is  a  small  spheroidal  body  situated  in  immature  Graafian  vesicles 
near  their  centre,  but  in  the  mature  ones  in  contact  with  the  membrana  granulosa' 
at  that  part  of  the  vesicle  which  projects  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  The  cells 
of  the  membrana  granulosa  are  accumulated  round  the  ovum  in  greater  number 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  vesicle,  forming  a  kind  of  granular  zone,  the  ditcua 
prolifferus. 

The  human  ovum  (Fig.  73)  is  extremely  minute,  measuring  from  ^^  ^<)t^  °^ 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  a  cell  consisting  externally  of  a  transparent  envelope, 
the  zona  pellu&ida  or  vitelline  membrane.  Within  this,  and  in  close  contact  with 
it,  is  the  cell-protoplasm  containing  grannies  of  yolk  or  vitellut ;  imbedded  in  the 

'  Se«  the  deecription  of  the  ovtU7  at  a  future  page. 
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substance  of  the  yolk  is  a  small  vesicular  body,  the  germinal  vesicle  (vesicle  of  Pur- 
kinje)^  the  nucleus  of  the  cell ;  and  this  contains  as  its  nucleolus  a  small  spot,  the 
macula  g&rmiriativa,  or  germinal  spot  of  Wagner. 

The  Eona  pellucida,  or  Titelline  membrane,  is  a  thick,  colorless,  transparent  mem- 
brane, which  appears  under  the  microscope  as  a  radially  striated  membrane, 
bounded  externally  and  internally  by  a  dark  outline.  The  striae  are  believed  to 
be  minute  pores,  and  are  regarded  as  the  channels  by  which  nutritive  particles 
are  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  ovum,  and  possibly  the  way  by  which  the 
spermatozoa  gain  access  into  the  interior  of  the  ovum,  after  the  rupture  of  the 
Graafian  follicle.  The  presence  of  these  striae  has  given  to  the  zona  pellucida 
the  name  of  zona  radiata^  or  striated  membrane  of  the  ovum. 

The  yolk  consists  of  granules  or  globules  of  various  sizes  imbedded  in  a  finely 
reticulated  matrix  of  protoplasm.  The  smaller  granules  resemble  pigment;  the 
larger  granules,  which  are  in  the  greatest  number  at  the  periphery,  resemble  fat- 
globules.  In  the  human  ovum  the  number  of  granules  is  comparatively  small. 
Before  and  immediately  after  fertilization  the  cell  protoplasm  shows  distinct 
movements  of  contraction  and  expansion. 

The  germizial  vesicle  consists  of  a  fine,  transparent,  structureless  membrane 
containing  &  clear  matrix,  in  which  are  occasionally  found  a  few  granules.  It  is 
about  y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  immature  ova  lies  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  yolk  ;  but  as  the  ovum  becomes  developed  it  approaches  the  surface  and 
enlarges  somewhat. 

The  germinal  spot  occupies  that  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  germinal  vesicle 
which  is  nearest  to  the  periphery  of  the  ovum.  It  is  opaque,  of  a  yellow  color, 
and  finely  granular  in  structure,  measuring  from  -^^j^  to  ^^V^  ^^  ^^  inch. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  discharge  of  the  ova  from  the  Graafian  vesicles, 
since  they  belong  as  much  or  more  to  the  ordinary  function  of  the  ovary  than  to 
the  general  subject  of  the  growth  of  the  body,  are  described  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  ovaries  on  a  subsequent  page. 

Either  before  its  escape  from  the  Graafian  follicle  or  immediately  after,  the 
ovum  undergoes  a  peculiar  change,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  one  or  more 
peculiar  bodies,  the  polar  globules  of  Robin,  and  also  of  another  body,  which 
is  named  the  '^  female  pronucleus."  The  manner  in  which  these  bodies  are 
developed  from  the  germinal  vesicle  is  briefly  as  follows:  Usually  before  the 
rapture  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  but  after  the  ovum  has  become  mature  or  ripe, 
a  portion  of  the  germinal  vesicle  with  a  small  amount  of  surrounding  protoplasm 
is  protruded  outside  the  yolk,  but  still  remains  within  the  vitelline  membrane ; 
this  forms  a  small  globular  mass  and  constitutes  the  first  polar  globule.  After 
a  time,  generally  not  till  the  ovum  has  entered  the  tube,  a  second  protrusion  of  a 
portion  of  the  germinal  vesicle  takes  place,  and  forms  a  second  polar  globule, 
ffe  have  thus  about  three-quarters  of  the  germinal  vesicle  extruded  from  the 
volk  and  about  one-quarter  remaining  behind,  and  at  the  ejection  of  each  of  these 
bodies  a  visible  shrinking  of  the  yolk  takes  place.  The  portion  of  the  germinal 
vesicle  which  remains  behind  recedes  from  the  surface  toward  the  centre  of  the 
volk  and  assumes  a  spherical  form,  and  is  now  termed  the  '^  female  pronucleus." 
All  these  changes,  it  must  be  understood,  occur  at  each  expulsion  of  an  ovum,  and 
are  qnite  independent  of  fecundation. 

The  first  changes  in  the  ovum  which  take  place  at  the  time  of  conception 
appear  to  be  as  follows :  A  spermatozoon  penetrates  the  ovum,  and  comes  into 
contact  with  the  portion  of  the  germinal  vesicle  remaining  in  the  ovum.  It 
seems  as  if  this  normally  occurs  in  the  Fallopian  tube,^  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
sometimes  occurs  before  the  ovum  has  entered  the  tube,  or  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  tube  and  reached  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ;  abnormally  it  may  even 

^  Many  physiologistB,  as  Bischoff  and  Dr.  M.  Barry,  taught  that  the  ovum  is  fecundated  in  the 
OTaiy,  bat  the  reaaoning  of  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  appears  very  cogent  in  proving  that  the  usual  spot 
at  which  the  spermatozoa  meet  the  ovum  is  in  the  tube,  down  which  it  slowly  Pavels  to  the  uterus,  in 
its  course  becoming  surrounded  by  an  albuminous  envelope  derived  from  the  walls  of  the  tube. 
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take  place  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  spermatozoon  becomes  buried  in  the 
yolk,  the  tail  disappears,  and  the  head,  which  is  really  the  nucleus  of  the  sperma- 
tozoon, constitutes  the  "  male  pronucleus."  This  gradually  approaches  the  female 
pronucleus,  which  by  this  time  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  ovum.  As  soon  as 
they  come  into  contact  they  fuse  into  one,  and  thus  fecundation  is  effected 
(Fig.  74).' 
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Tia.  74. — FeitllliHtlon  of  the  a-rata  of  an  echlnodemi.  «.  Spermatozoon,  n.  or.  Male  pronucleus.  /.  pr.  Fi>- 
male  proDucleiu.  1.  Acoentonoraepernuitoioan  to  (hep«riphei7  of  the  vltellua.  2.  lu  penetntlou.  3.  Tiaoi- 
fbrmation  of  the  head  of  the  sp«rmaioii>oii  Into  the  male  pronucleus.   4,  5.  Blending  of  the  male  and  l^male 

The  first  result  of  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum  is  its  cleavage  or  multiplica- 
tion, it  being  first  cleft  into  two  masses,  the  germinal  vesicle  having  previously 


FiQ.  75.— Pint  Bta^eB  of  segmentation  of  a  mammalian  ovam ;  Beml-dlagrammattc.  (I'roin  a  drawing  br 
Allen  Thomson.)  i.p.  Zona  [wUucida,  p.|7(.  Polar  globulee.  h.  Upper  cell.  i.  Lower  cell.  o.  DIy talon  Into 
two  spheres,  b.  ^Uiie  of  fuur  spheres,  f.  Eight  spheres,  the  upper  cells  partially  enelosin);  the  lower  cells, 
d.  t.  .'JueceedJDE  filagcs  of  aegmentation,  showing  the  more  rapid  division  of  the  upper  cells  and  the  enclosure 
of  the  lower  cells  by  tbem. 

split  up  into  two  nuclei ;  so  that  it  now  consists  of  two  separate  masses  of  proto- 
plasm, each  containing  s  nucleus,  situated  within  the  original  vitelline  membrane, 

'  If  the  student  refers  to  [he  development  of  the  generative  organs,  he  will  Rnd  that  the 
OTiim  of  the  female  and  the  spermatnunon  nf  the  male  are  derived  from  fundnmenlaltj  the  Mine 
structuree,  and  therefore  their  fuxion  in  the  union  of  tiro  elements  of  verj  similAT  moif  holggical 
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which  takes  no  part  in  this  process  of  division.  Then,  each  of  these  two  daughter 
elements  divides  in  like  manner,  and  thus  four  nucleated  elements  are  formed, 
&nd  so  on,  until  at  length  a  mulberry-like  agglomeration  of  nucleated  masses  of 
protoplasm  results  (Fig.  75).  These  masses  are  sometimes  termed  gegmentation 
ipkerules. 

The  manner  in  which  segmentation  occurs  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  two 
spheres  resnlting  from  the  first  cleavage  are  of  unequal  size.  One,  which  for  the 
Bake  of  distinction  we  will  call  the  upper  cell,  is  larger  than  the  other,  the  lower 
cell.  And  after  they  have  divided  three  or  four  times  the  rate  of  cleavage  in 
the  spheres  derived  from  the  upper  segment  becomes  more  rapid  than  in  those 
derived  from  the  lower  segment.  In  addition  to  this,  the  spheres  derived  from 
the  upper  segment  have  a  tendency  to  spread  over  and  enclose  those  from  the 
lower  segment;  so  that  by  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  division  there  is  an 
eitemal  layer  of  spheres  derived  from  the  primary  upper  segment  surround- 
iog  and  almost  enclosing  a  mass  of  spheres,  which  in  consequence  of  their 
diminished  rate  of  cleavage  are  fewer  in  number  and  larger  in  size,  derived  from 
the  primary  lover  segment  (Fig.  76,  a).     Fluid  collects  between  the  two  sets  of 


spheres,  except  at  one  part,  where  they  remain  in  contact,  and  the  ovum  is  con- 
verted into  a  sac,  formed  by  a  layer  of  spheres  derived  from  the  upper  primary 
segment,  and  containing  at  one  part  another  mass  of  spheres  derived  from  the 
lower  primary  segment  (Fie.  76,  b).  The  inner  cells  are  rather  more  granular 
than  the  outer,  beneath  which  they  gradually  spread,  becoming  applied  over  a 
part  of  their  inner  surface  in  a  single  layer;  so  that  the  cavity  is  afterward 
enclosed  more  or  less  completely  in  a  double  layer  of  cells. 

The  ultimate  destination  of  the  outermost  complete  layer  of  spheres  is  at 
present  doubtful.  That  portion  of  it  which  covers  the  inner  cells  is  believed  to  be 
tnnsitory  and  t«  gradually  disappear  in  the  course  of  formation  of  the  various 
layers  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  while  the  remainder  forms  the  outer  layer 
(epiblast)  of  this  vesicle.  Adopting  this  view,  the  ovum  would  consist  of  a  cavity 
sDrroanded  by  (1)  a  layer  of  cells  completely  lining  the  interior  of  the  vitelline 
membrane,  and  (2)  by  a  second  layer  internal  to  these  and  partially  lining  the 
interior  of  the  outer  layer,  both  sets  of  cells  derived  from  the  segmentation  of  the 
ovam.  The  sphere  formed  by  this  double  layer  of  cells  is  called  the  "  blastoder- 
mic vesicle." 

At  first  the  area  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  which  consists  of  both  the 
inner  and  outer  layers  of  cells,  is  a  small  disk,  in  which  the  first  traces  of  the 
embryo  are  seen ;  hence  it  is  called  the  germinal  disk  or  area  germinativa  (Fig. 
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77).     The  first  trace  of  the  embryo  appears  as  a  faint  streak  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  area  germinativa,  called  the  primitive  trace.     After  the  formation  of 
the  primitive  trace,  but  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  next  parts  of  the 
embryo,  presently  to  be  described — viz.  the  laminse  dorsates  and  the  notochord 
— the  blastodermic  membrane  consists  of  only  two  layers,  the  epiblast  and  fit/po- 
blast.,  but  after  the  formation  of  these  structures 
a  third  layer  makes  its  appearance.      This  is  the 
meaoblast,  and  is  situated  between  the  other  two 
(Fig.  78).     The  epiblast  of  the  germinal  disk  is 
formed  of  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  inner 
cells  which  were  exposed  by  the  disappearance 
of  the  outer  celU,  which  originally  covered  them, 
the  remaining  epiblast  of  the  blastodermic  vesi- 
cle being   probably   the   persistent  outer  cells, 
while  the  hypoblast  ia  formed  by  the  rest  of  the 
inner  cells.    In  the  region  of  the  primitive  trace 
the  epiblast   and   hypoblast  fiise  together,  and 
1,     from  the  sides  of  this  line  of  fusion  cells  grow 

_^ _^^ .^.,.^1     out  laterally  into  the  space  between  the  epiblast 

membrane.   !.  BUBtcdem    s  Genninai     and  hypoblast  to  form  the  mesoblast,  a  further 

area.     *.  Place  where  the  blMtoderm  U.  "^'^^I'l  i  i-  i  i 

jugi  dwided  Into  ii»  two  layera.  formation  01  this  layer  also  takmg  place  at  the 

margin  of  the  germinal  disk.     The  blastodermic 

membrane  thus  comes  to  consist  of  three  layers :  The  external,  which  used  to  be 

called  the  serous  layer,  but  is  now  more  commonly  termed  the  epiblast,  or  ecto- 


Fto.  78.— Section  acroes  the  anterior  part  of  the  medullar;  groove  of  an  early  embryo  of  the  nilnea  pig.  (Br 
Schalbr.  From  Qualn's  Analoms.  IS90.)  ep.  Folds  of  epiblast  rising  up  on  either  side  of  the  lAddle  line,  and 
thUB  bounding  the  medullar;  groove.  m4i.  Middle  oF  medullar;  eroove.  Ay,  Hypoblast,  which  Is  In  contact  wlt^ 
the  medullaiy  epiblast  at  the  middle  of  the  groove,  but  Is  elaewhere  separalcd  from  It  by  mesoblast,  m,  whlcl 
has  burrowed  forward  between  the  two  prlmarv  layers.    A  cleft  is  Been  In  the  mesoblast  on  either  side:  this  I 


Uiemedullaiy  epiblast  ^at  the  mlddleofthe_groove,  but  Is  elaewliere  serrated  from  It  by  mesoblast^  m,  which 
B  body -cavity. 

derm :  the  internal,  the  mucous  layer,  the  Tiypoblait,  or  entoderm  ;  and  the  middle, 
which  is  now  usually  called  the  mesoblast  or  mesoderm,  but  which  was  formerly 
named  the  "  vascular  layer." 

The  epiblast  is  mainly  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  external  cuticle  and 
the  whole  of  the  nervous  system.  It  consists  of  cells  of  an  epithelial  character ; 
that  is  to  say,  cells  of  an  irregular  columnar  shape,  forming,  for  the  most  part,  a 
single  stratum,  but  becoming  more  numerous  and  flattened  at  the  germinal  disk. 
The  epidermis  of  the  body  and  all  the  involutions  of  the  epidermis  in  the  ducts  of 
superficial  glands,  as  the  mammee,  as  well  as  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  nerves, 
and  the  portions  of  the  nose,  eye,  and  ear.  which  are  directly  formed  from  the 
brain,  are  developed  from  it.  The  external  layer  of  the  amnion  is  also  formed 
from  the  epiblast,  and  probably  also  a  portion  of  the  chorion. 

The  hypoblast  is  mainly  concerned  in  forming  the  internal  epithelium — viz. 
that  of  the  whole  alimentary  passages  except  the  mouth  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
rectum  near  the  anus  (which  are  formed  by  involutions  of  the  epiblast);  that  of 
the  respiratory  tract,  which  is  originally  an  offset  from  the  alimentary  canal ;  and 
the  epithelium  of  all  the  glandular  organs  which  open  into  the  intestinal  tract. 
The  hypoblast  forms  also  the  deeper  layer  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  allantois. 
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Ite  cells  are  epithelial,  and  are  at  first  flattened,  but  subsequently  become  columnar 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  epiblast. 


.o ^•'■. 


Pio.  79.«_D1afTains  to  show  the  development  of  the  three  layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  on  transverse 
WKrtion.  A.  Portion  of  the  ovum  with  the  zona  pelliiclda  and  tne  terminal  area.  B  C  D  E  F  G.  Different  sUres 
of  development,  o.  Umbilical  vesicle,  a.  Amnion,  i.  Intestine,  p.  Peritoneal  cavity,  bounded  by  the 
splanchno-pleural  and  somato-pleural  layers  of  mesoblast.  1.  Vitelline  membrane.  2.  External  blastodermic 
layer.  3.  Middle  layer.  4.  Internal  layer.  5.  Medullary  laminae  and  groove.  5'.  Medullary  canal.  6.  Epi- 
dermic laminse.  7.  Lateral  folds  of  the  amnion.  T.  The  same  almost  In  contact.  8.  Internal  epithelial 
layer  of  the  amnion.  9.  Epidermis  of  the  embryo.  10.  Chorda  dorsal  is.  11.  Vertebral  lamina;.  12.  Protover- 
tebrsB  proper.  13.  Muscular  lamin«.  14.  Lateral  laminse.  15.  Splanchnopleure.  16.  Somatopleure. 
17.  Splanchnopleure  of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  18.  Muscle  plate.  19.  External  layer  of  the  somatopleure. 
20.  Internal  layer  of  the  same.    21.  Mesentery.    22.  Splanchnopleure  of  the  intestine. 


*The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  parts  belonging  to  the  internal  blastodermic  layer;  the  plain  lines,  those 
beloDEing  to  the  middle;  the  interrupted  lines,  thoHC  belonging  to  the  external.  The  embryo  has  been  repre- 
sented, in  this  and  the  following  diagram,  lying  on  its  baclc.  The  natural  position  is  generally  assumed  to  be 
the  reverse. 


All  the  rest  of  the  embryo  is  formed  from  the  mesoblast — viz.  all  the  vascular 
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and  locomotive  eyetem,  the  cutis,  all  the  connective  tissues,  and  the  genito- 

organs — with  the  exception  of  the  epithelium  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  vhicb 


— niagmnu  to  >how  ihe  develapi 
vum  with  [he  vitelline  membra 
the  uterus  and  funoalioii  oCdetldi 


□lorthe  three  blastodermic  lavere  on  BtiteropOBlerlor  section.   A. 

ud  germinal  area.    BCD  E  F.  VarlouB  sIsKes  of  development 

1.    1.  V1H.1II1IP  membrane.    2,  Ej;ternal  blnsuidermlc  layer.    2-. 

avet.    5.  VeJtlge  of  the  ftilurc  embryo.    6.  Cfph- 

IhB  amnion  and  yeeEcula  scrona  are  continuous. 


ic  layer.    4.  Internal  Is 


Cular  wall  of  ul 


1  layer  oft 

.- _. .„ urferenfl..^ 

ST  Burfiice  of  the  veslcula  BCroB«.    16,  Umbilical  cord,    17.  Umblll<«I  Ti 
i1  placenta,    21.  Mucous  membrane  of  uterus.    22,  Maternal  plncent 


le  preceding  diagram. 


developed  from  the  hypoblast.     The  vascular  svstem  of  the  foetus  extends  to  the 
yolk  and  the  maternal  parts  along  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  allantois,  so  that  the 
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greater  part  of  tbese  bodies  and  the  outer  layer  of  the  amnion  are  also  formed  out 
of  the  mesoblast.  The  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta,  being  essentially  a  vascular 
structure,  is  also  developed  from  the  mesoblast.  Its  cells  are  irregular  and 
branched  and  surrounded  by  a  considerable  amount  of  intercellular  fluid.  It 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  resembling  more  closely  embryonic  connective 
tissue. 

Rrrt  Eudiments  of  the  Embryo  (Figs.  79  and  80). — The  primitive  trace  alluded 
to  above  as  appearing  in  the  area  germinativa  is  a  very  transitory  structure,  which 
marks  the  direction  of  the  embryonic  axis,  and  is  gradually  lost  sight  of  as 
development  proceeds. 

The  first  real  approach  toward  a  definite  form  in  the  embryo  is  made  (1)  by 
the  development  of  the  central  nervous  system  ;  (2)  by  the  cleavage  of  the  mid- 
dle layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  into  a  series  of  segments ;  and  (3)  by 
the  development  of  an  axial  embryonic  skeletal  structure,  the  notochord. 

First,  a  folding  up  of  the  cells  of  the  epiblast  or  outer  layer  takes  place.  This 
commences  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  area  germinativa,  and  extends  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  primitive  trace,  gradually  enclosing  this  latter  until  it  is  lost 
at  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  embryo  (Fig.  81).  This  folding  up  of  the  epi- 
blast gives  rise  to  a  longitudinal  groove  down  its  centre,  in  consequence  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  cells  of  the  epiblast  are  heaped  up  into  two  longitudinal 
ridges,  with  a  furrow  between  them,  so  that  the  sides  and  base  of  the  groove  are 
formed  of  epiblastic  cells  (Fig.  82,  a).  The  mesoblast,  lying  between  the  epiblast 
and  hypoblast,  fills  up  the  space  thus  caused  between  these  two  layers,  so  that 
the  sides  of  the  groove  are  occupied  by  a  longitudinal  thickening  of  mesoblast ;  the 
two  masses  being  separated  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  by  the  junction  of  the 
epiblast  and  hypoblast  at  the  situation  of  the  primitive  trace.  The  groove  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper  in  consequence  of  the  further  growing  up  of  the  cells  to  form 
the  ridge  on  either  side.  In  this  way  the  ridges  eventually  become  two  plates,  the 
lamince  dor  sales  or  medullary  plates^  which  finally  coalesce  and  thus  form  a  closed 
tube,  the  neural  canal,  lined  by  epiblast  and  having  a  covering  of  the  same  mem- 
brane (Fig.  82).  These  membranes  are  at  first  in  contact  with  one  another,  but 
eventually  become  separated,  mesoblastic  structures  growing  up  between  them,  and 
the  line  of  coalescence  becomes  obliterated.  The  coalescence  first  takes  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  embryo,  then  toward  the  cephalic  end,  and  lastly  at  the  caudal 
extremity.  The  lining  of  this  tube  is  developed  into  the  nervous  centres,  the 
covering  into  the  epidermis  of  the  back  and  head.  The  cephalic  extremity  of 
the  neural  canal  is  soon  seen  to  be  more  dilated  than  the  rest,  and  to  present 
constrictions  dividing  it  imperfectly  into  three  chambers :  the  brain  is  developed 
from  this  dilated  portion ;  the  spinal  cord  takes  its  origin  from  the  remainder  of 
the  tube.  Below  the  neural  canal  the  hypoblast  and  epiblast  are  in  contact, 
separating  the  two  longitudinal  thickenings  of  mesoblast  on  either  side  of  the 
canal.  Here  a  thickening  of  the  hypoblast,  commencing  from  the  anterior  end  of 
the  primitive  trace,  takes  place,  and  gradually  separates  itself  ofi*  from  the  hypo- 
blast^ lyii^g  between  this  membrane  and  the  epihJast  below  the  bottom  of  the  neural 
canal.  This  is  known  as  the  notochord  or  chorda  dorsalis.  This  when  fully 
developed,  forms  a  continuous  rod-shaped  body  lying  below  the  primitive  groove 
and  composed  of  clear  epithelium-like  cells.  It  is  essentially  an  embryonic  struc- 
ture, though  traces  of  it  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  intervertebral  disks  through- 
out life.  The  collection  of  mesoblastic  cells,  which  forms  a  thick  longitudinal 
column  on  either  side  of  the  neural  canal,  becomes  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
mesoblastic  layer.  It  undergoes  a  series  of  transverse  segmentations  and  becomes 
converted  into  a  row  of  well-defined,  dark,  square  segments  or  masses,  separated 
bv  clear,  transverse  intervals,  called  the  protovertebrce  or  mesoblastic  somites.  They 
first  make  their  appearance  in  the  region  which  afterward  becomes  the  neck,  then 
further  forward  toward  the  head,  and  afterward  extend  along  the  body.  These 
bodies  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  are  not  the  same  as  the  permanent  verte- 
brae btit  they   a-re  differentiated,  partly  into  the  vertebrae  and  partly  into  the 
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muscles  and  true  skin.  On  either  side  of  the  protovert«brse  the  mesoblast  splits 
into  two  layers,  the  upper,  or  that  covered  by  epibltist,  is  called  »omatopleuTey  and 
tbe  lower,  lined  by  hypoblast,  the  tplanehnopUure  (Fig.  82,  B,  6-5'),     From  the 


(From  K-illlker. 


former  the  skeleton  muBcles  and  true  skin  of  Ihe 
external  parts  of  the  body  are  derived,  from  the  lat- 


through  the    embrycM: 
medullHry  canal.  1 

_e  eud*™tl 

Notochord.  2.  Primitive  groove  In 
tbe DteduUBr)' canal.  3.  EdReoftha 
dorul  UmliM.  1.  Epiblasl.  5.  Heao- 
blast  divided  !□  lu  Inner  part.  S. 
Hypoblast.  7.  Section  orpnitoverle- 
bral  plate,  B.  On  the  third  day  In 
the  lumbitr  region.  1.  Noiochord  In 
Its  sheath.  2.  Medullary  canil  now 
closed  In.  3,  Section  or  the  mednl- 
lary  substance  of  the  spinal  cord. 
4.  EpIbUst.  5.  Soniatopleure  of 
the  mesoblaat.  f>'.  Splancnnopleure 
(one  figure  is  placed  In  the  pleuro- 
perltoneal  ravltv).  fl,  Layets  of  hy- 
poblast 111  the  fntcsllneB  spreading 
Blsooverlheyolk,  4X5.  Partofthe 
.  ,.  .... ,__  .-— -ii  uj  gj^. 


blast  I 


d  somalopleure. 


Fig.  8S.— nlagraniinatic  section  through  the  o 
alln  the  long  axis  of  the  embryo,  e.  The  cranio- rcinruim.jiii. 
i.  The  cephalic  and  caudal  portfons  of  the  primitive  alimenlarj' 
inal.  a.  The  amnion,  a'.  The  point  of  reflection  Into  the  ftlsG 
union.  V.  Yolk-sac,  communicating  with  the  middle  part  of 
le  Inleallne  by  i'  t,  the  vl tell o- luteal hial  duel.  «.  The  ollanlots. 
lie  ovum  IB  surrounded  eilecnally  by  the  villous  chorion. 


aptly  compared  to  a  canoe  turned  over  (Fig.  i 


ter,  the  muscular  and  other 
mesoblastic  portions  of  the  vis- 
cera. The  space  between  them 
is  the  common  pleuro-pentoneal 
cavity.  Whilst  tbe  parietes  of 
the  body  are  still  unclosed,  this 
common  pleuro-peritoneal  cav- 
ity is  continuous  with  the  space 
between  the  amnion  and  cho- 
rion, as  seen  in  Fig,  79,  F.  The 
embryo,  which  at  first  seems  to 
be  a  mere  streak,  extends  longi- 
tudinally and  laterally.  As  it 
grows  forward  tbe  cephalic  end 
becomes  remarkably  curved  on 
itself  (cephalic  flexure),  and 
a  smaller  but  distinct  flexure 
takes  place  at  its  hinder  end 
(caudal  flexure).  At  the  same 
time  the  sides  of  the  embryo 
grow  and  curve  toward  each 
other;  so  that  the  embryo  is 
In  consequence  of  this  incurv- 
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ing  of  the  embryo,  both  in  an  antero-posterior  and  a  lateral  direction,  the  original 
ovum,  with  the  three  layers  derived  from  the  cleavage  of  the  blastodermic  mem- 
brane which  cover  it,  is  converted  into  a  sort  of  hour-glass  shape  with  two  unequal 
globes.     The  smaller  globe  is  formed  by  the  part  of  the  blastodermic  membrane 
(area  germinativa)  which  has  already  undergone  certain  changes  in  the  formation 
of  the  embryo,  and  constitutes  the  part  which  has  been  compared  to  a  canoe.    The 
larger  globe  is  called  the  yolk-sac  or  umbilical  vesicle^  and  is  formed  by  the  rest  of 
the  blastodermic  membrane — i.  e,  that  part  w^hich  is  not  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  area  germinativa.     The  two  freely  communicate  through  the  constriction 
which  is  the  site  of  the  future  umbilicus,  and  through  this  constriction  the  internal 
layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  (the  hypoblast)  and  the  innermost  of  the  two 
layers  into  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  mesoblast  divides — viz.  the  splanch- 
nopJeure,  pass  out ;  the  incurving  having  only  involved  the  somato-pleural  layer  of 
the  mesoblast  and  the  epiblast  (Fig.  84).     The  umbilical  vesicle  is,  therefore,  at 
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J9planehnopleure 
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Fig.  84.— Diagrammatic  section  of  embryo,  showing  the  formation  of 

the  umbilical  vesicle. 

first  a  mere  part  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  yolk,  partly  enclosed  by  the  embryo ; 
but  as  the  latter  grows  round  on  all  sides  toward  the  umbilical  aperture,  the 
yolk  becomes  distinguished  into  two  portions.  One  lies  inside  the  embryo,  and 
eventually  forms  a  part  of  the  intestinal  cavity  (out  of  which  also,  as  will  here- 
after be  seen,  the  bladder  is  developed).  The  other  lies  external  to  the  embryo 
and  remains  therefore  for  a  time  a  part  of  what  is,  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
the  ovum.  The  two  parts  are  almost  separated  from  each  other  by  the  meeting 
of  the  abdominal  walls  of  the  embryo  at  the  umbilicus,  through  which  they 
still  communicate  by  a  passage,  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct,  the  destination  of 
which  will  be  pointed  out  presently.  The  extra-embryonic  portion  is  of  small 
importance  and  very  temporary  duration  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  nutrition  to  the  embryo  during  the  very  earliest  period, 
before  it  can  obtain  it  from  the  uterine  sinuses  of  the  mother.  In  the  oviparous 
animals,  however,  where  no  supply  of  nutrition  can  be  obtained  from  the 
mother,  since  the  egg  is  entirely  separated  from  her,  the  yolk-sac  is  large  and 
of  great  importance,  as  it  supplies  nutrition  to  the  chick  during  the  whole  of 
foetation.  Vessels  developed  in  the  middle  blastodermic  layer  soon  cover  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  forming  the  vascular  area,  the  chief  vessels  of  which  are  the 
omphalo-mesenteric,  two  in  number  (Fig.  85V  The  vessels  of  this  area  appear 
to  absorb  the  fluid  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  wnich  as  the  fluid  is  absorbed  dries  up 
and  has  no  further  function.  The  activity  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  ceases  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  week,  at  the  same  time  that  the  allantois,  which  is  the  great  bond 
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of  vascular  connection  between  the  embryo  and  the  uterine  tissues,  is  formed.     In 
fact,  the  umbilical  vesicle  provides  for  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  from  the  ovum 


embryo  of  four  wcckE.  with  the  membranes  opened.  (Proin  Let) 
.  _ic1e  wilh  the  omphalo-mesenleric  vemel*.  v,  and  IM  long  lubul 
II  of  (he  chorion,    m.  The  amnion  opened,   u,  Col-de-uc  of  the  alia 


lols.  and  on  each  aide  of  this  the  amhllical  veasela jpasslng  out  to  the  chorion.  In  the  embryo :  a.  The  eye,  t. 
The  ear-vestcle.  h.  The  heart.  (.  The  liver,  o.  The  upper:  p.  the  lower  limb,  u.  Wolffian  body.  In  front  of 
which  are  the  mesentery  and  (bid  of  Inleatlne.    The  Woiman  duel  and  lubea  arc  not  repreiented. 

itself,  while  the  allantois  is  the  channel  whereby  it  is  nourished  from  the  uterine 
tissues.  The  umbilical  vesicle,  containing  fluid,  remains  visible,  however,  up  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  with  its  pedicle  and  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels. 
The  latter  vessels  become  atrophied  a&  the  functional  activity  of  the  body  with 
which  they  are  connected  ceases. 

So  far  we  have  traced — (1)  the  segmentation  or  cleavage  of  the  yolk  into  a 
number  of  nucleated  cells  or  "  spherules."  (2)  The  accumulation  of  fluid  within 
the  ovum,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  spherules  around  the  fluid  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  vitelline  membrane,  forming  a  second  membrane,  the 
'*  blastodermic  membrane."  (3)  The  separation  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  into 
three  layers,  named,  from  within  outward,  the  "  hypoblast,"  the  "  mesoblaat,"  and 
the  "epiblast."  (4)  The  formation  of  an  elongated,  oval-shaped  disk,  called  the 
"area  germinativa."  (5)  The  appearance  in  the  centre  of  the  areagerminativa  of 
a  delicate  line  or  furrow,  running  longitudinally,  and  called  the  ■'  primitive  trace." 
(6)  The  formation  of  a  distinct  groove  in  the  situation  of  this  primitive  trace, 
caused  by  the  growing-up  of  the  cells  on  either  side  of  it,  so  as  to  form  two  longitu- 
dinal ridges,  called  the  "  laminse  dorsales."  (7)  The  increase  and  incurvation  of 
these  laminm  dorsales,  until  they  meet  behind,  enclosing  a  canal  lined  by  epiblast. 
The  canal  is  the  neural  canal,  and  from  the  epiblast  which  lines  it  the  nervous 
centres  are  developed.  (8)  The  formation,  in  the  hypoblast  immediately  under  this 
canal,  of  a  continuous  rod-shaped  body,  the  "chorda  dorsalis,"  or  "notochord." 
(9)  The  formation  from  the  mesoblast,  on  either  side  of  the  notochord,  of  a  longi- 
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tndiDal  coluniD,  divided  into  a  nuiDber  of  square  segments,  the  "  protovertebne." 
(10)  The  splitting  of  themesoblast,  external  to  the  proto vertebrae,  into  two  layers — 
the  outer,  called  the  '"Bomatopleure,"  lined  externally  by  the  epiblast;  the  inner, 
called  the  "  splanchnopleure,"  lined  internally  by  the  hypoblast,  a  space  being  left 
between  the  two  which  forms  the  "  pi  euro-peritoneal  cavity."  (11)  The  curving  of 
the  embryo  on  itself,  both  longitudinally  and  laterally,  so  aa  to  be  comparable  tea 
canoe ;  the  walls  being  formed  of  all  tnree  layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane 
aod  the  well  of  the  canoe — that  is  the  intestinal  cavity  of  the  embryo,  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  yolk-sac.  (12)  A  portion  of  the  yolk-sac  lying  in  the  body- 
cavity  of  the  embryo,  and  a  portion  outside  it ;  the  two  communicating  by  a  duct, 
the  "  ompbalo-mesentcric  "  duct.  The  portion  of  the  yolk-sac  external  to  the  body- 
cavity  is  termed  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  provides  nutrition  to  the  embryo  until 
snch  time  as  the  placenta  is  formed ;  vessels,  developed  from  the  middle  blasto- 
dermic layer,  ramifying  over  it,  and  gradually  absorbing  its  contents.' 

The  next  step  toward  a  clear  understanding  of  thedevelopmentof  the  embryo 
is  to  have  a  proper  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  membranes  envelop- 
ing the  fcetus  are  formed. 

The  membnuies  investing  the  foetus  are  the  amnion,  the  chorion,  and  the 
decidua.  The  two  former  are  developed  from  foetal  structures,  and  are  proper  to 
the  fcetus ;  the  latter  is  formed  in  the  uterus,  and  is  derived  from  the  maternal 
Btroctures. 

The  Amnion. — The  amnion  ia  the  membrane  which  immediately  surrounds  the 
embryo.     It  is  of  small  size  at  first,  but  increases  considerably  toward  the  middle 


Pig.  K.— DIagnm  of  >  traiuTene  «Mllon  ot  •  mamniBlIaD  embTTO.  ihowiDK  tbs  mode  of  fbrmstlon  of  the 
ucnion.  Tbe  ftuiDlotlc  folds  have  nearly  nnited  In  the  middle  line.  (From  Qualn't  Anatomy,  vol.  I.  pi.  1,  wn.) 
Eplblul.  blue ;  meaoblBxt,  red :  bypoblul  and  nolocbord,  black. 

of  pregnancy,  as  the  foetus  acquires  the  power  of  independent  movement.  It  exists 
only  in  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  which  are  hence  called  "  Amniota,"  but  is 
absent  in  amphibia  and  fishes.  It  is  formed  thus :  At  or  near  the  extremities  of 
the  incurved  foetus — that  is  to  say,  at  the  point  of  constriction  of  the  blastodermic 
membrane,  where  the  portion  which  has  undergone  changes  to  form  the  body  of 
the  embryo  joins  the  part  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  umbilical  vesicle — an 
inflection  of  the  epiblast  and  outer  layer  of  the  mesoblast,  which  have  become 
separated  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  mesoblast  and  hypoblast  by  the  formation  of 
the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  takes  place  (Fig.  79,  d  7).     These  inflections  or  back- 

y  doubtrul  if  any  conudenble  amount  of 
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ward  folds  commence  first  at  the  cephalic  extremity,  and  subsequently  at  the  caudal 
end  and  sides,  and  deepen  more  and  more,  in  consequence  of  the  sinking  of  the 
embryo  into  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  until,  gradually  approaching,  they  meet  one 
another  (Fig.  79,  e  7).  After  they  come  in  contact  they  fuse  together,  and  the 
septum  between  them  disappears ;  so  that  the  inner  layer  of  the  cephalic  fold  becomes 
continuous  with  the  inner  layer  of  the  caudal  fold,  and  the  outer  with  the  outer 
(Fig.  79,  F  7').  Thus  we  have  two  membranes,  one  formed  by  the  inner  layer  of  the 
fold — the  true  amnion — which  encloses  a  space  over  the  back  of  the  embryo — the 
amniotic  cavity  (Fig.  79,  F  and  G,  a)-^containing  a  clear  fluid,  the  liquor  amnii} 
The  other,  the  outer  layer  of  the  ifold — the /aZ«g  amnion — lines  the  internal  surface 
of  the  original  vitelline  membrane.  Between  the  two  is  an  interval,  which  of 
course  communicates  with  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity.  This  it  continues  to  do 
until  the  body-walls  of  the  embryo  have  grown  up  and  coalesced  at  the  umbilicus. 
Then  the  amniotic  fold  is  carried  downward,  and  encloses  the  umbilical  cord,  by 
which  the  foetus  is  attached  to  the  placenta.  The  true  amnion — or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  the  amnion — is  formed  of  two  layers,  derived  respectively  from 
the  epiblast  and  from  the  parietal  layer  of  the  mesoblast. 

The  amnion  is  at  fir^t  in  close  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
embryo,  but  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  week  fluid  begins  to  accumulate,  and  thus 
separates  the  two.  The  quantity  steadily  increases  up  to  about  the  sixth  month 
of  pregnancy,  after  which  it  diminishes  somewhat.  The  use  of  the  liquor  amnii  is 
believed  to  be  chiefly  to  allow  of  the  movements  of  the  foetus  in  the  later  stages  of 
pregnancy,  though  it  no  doubt  serves  other  purposes  also.  It  contains  about  1 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  chiefly  albumen,  with  traces  of  urea,  the  latter  possibly 
derived  from  the  urinary  secretion  of  the  foetus. 

The  Oliorion. — We  have  seen  that  in  the  formation  of  the  amnion  we  had 
two  layers  formed  out  of  a  reduplication  of  the  epiblast  and  outer  layer  of 
the  mesoblast:  one — ^the  true  amnion — which  surrounds  the  embryo  and 
encloses  a  cavity  between  it  and  the  embryo — ^the  amniotic  cavity  ;  and  secondly, 
the  false  amnion,  which  lies  in  apposition  with  the  internal  surface  of  the 
vitelline  membrane,  and  is  continuous  at  its  periphery  with  that  part  of  the 
original  epiblast  and  somatopleural  layer  of  the  mesoblast  which  did  not  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  area  germinativa ;  and  that  between  these  two  layers 
there  is  a  space  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  amniotic  cavity) 
which  communicates  with  the  pleuro-peritoneal  space,  and,  according  to  Dalton, 
contains  a  semifluid,  gelatinous  material.  The  chorion  is  formed  out  of  the 
vitelline  membrane  with  the  false  amnion  and  its  peripheral  continuation  with 
the  external  layers  of  the  blastoderm  ;  but  the  exact  share  which  the  three  layers 
take  in  its  formation  is  at  present  uncertain.  By  some  embryologists  it  is 
believed  that  the  vitelline  membrane  during  the  rapid  growth  of  the  ovum 
becomes  attenuated,  and  finally  lost ;  by  others  it  is  thought  that  it  combines  with 
the  other  layers  to  form  the  chorion.  But,  whichever  is  true,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  gestation  cellular  processes  or  fringes  grow  outward  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  chorion,  and  have  been  likened  by  Dalton  to  tufts  of  seaweed. 
They  are  at  first  destitute  of  vessels,  and  are  of  simple  cellular  structure.  These 
fringes,  or  villi,  as  they  subsequently  become,  cover  at  first  the  whole  surface  of 
the  chorion  ;  but  as  development  progresses  and  the  placenta,  by  which  the 
extent  of  the  attachment  of  the  ovum  to  the  uterine  walls  is  to  be  limited,  is 
about  to  be  formed,  the  villi  are  not  further  developed  over  the  rest  of  the 
chorion,  but  are  confined  to  that  part  only  which  is  to  form  the  foetal  portion 
of  the  placenta.  They  may,  however,  be  recognized  all  over  the  chorion  as 
abortive  processes  during  the  whole  of  foetal  gestation. 

'  The  student  should  be  careful  not  to  confound  this  cavity  with  that  formed  between  the  true 
and  false  amnion,  which  communicates  with  the  pleuro-peritoneal  caWty  of  the  embryo.  This 
latter  space  ought  with  more  propriety  to  be  called  the  "  amniotic  cavity,"  since  it  is  contained 
between  the  layers  of  the  amnion ;  whereas  the  so-called  amniotic  cavity  is  not  really  between 
the  layers  of  the  amnion  at  all,  but  between  the  inner  layer  of  the  amnion  and  the  body  of  the 
embryo. 
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The  Belly  Stalk. — During  the  formation  of  the  amnion  the  anterior  end  of 
the  embryo  sinks  down  into  the  blastodermic  vesicle  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
posterior    end,  the   latter,  in 
fact,    remaining    attached   to 
the  surface  of  the  blastoderm 
(Fig.  87,  a).     As  the  forma- 
tion of  the  amnion  proceeds 
the  embryo  becomes  separated 
more  and  more  from  the  sur- 
face  of  the  vesicle,  eventually 
being  united  with  it  only  by 
a  short  stalk  arising  from  its 
ventral    surface  (Fig.    87,  b). 
This  is  the  "belly  stalk,"  in 
the  interior  of  which  is  to  be 
found    the   umbilical  vesicle, 
which  has  been  carried  back- 
ward    by     the     constriction 
which  produced  the  stalk,  and 
has  been  reduced  to  a  small 
pyriform     vesicle     supported 
upon  a  long  pedicle.      This 
pedicle  is  connected  with  the 
digestive  tract  of  the  embryo, 
and  behind  its  attachment  a 
small  outgrowth  develops  from 
the  ventral  wall  of  the  intes- 
tine, and,  pushing  in  front  of 
it  the  splanchnopleure  which 
forms  the  outer  lining  of  the 
intestine,  extends  out  into  the 
belly  stalk  and  forms  what  is 
known  as    the  allantois.     In 
some  animals  the  allantois  is 
a   hollow  projection   and    is 

usually  styled  the  allantaic  Fic.  87.— Diagrami  showing  the  formation  of  the  belly  stalk.  The 
Kfi0i/»Jd>  •  Kiif  in  mr\a¥  -mom  heavy  black  line  represents  the  embryonic  portion  of  the  epiblast, 
v^tcie  ,     DUL     in    most     mam-    ^je  dotted  portions  and  broken  lines  the  mesoblaat,  and  Uie  inner 

mals,  and  especially  in  man,   continuous  line  the  hypoblast 
the  external   or    mesoblastic 

element  undergoes  great  development,  while  the  internal  or  hypoblastic  element 
undergoes  little  increase  beyond  the  body  of  the  embryo,  so  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  cavity  exists  in  the  allantois  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
umbilicus.  A  portion  of  the  allantoic  vesicle  within  the  body  cavity  is  eventu- 
ally destined  to  form  the  bladder,  while  the  remainder  forms  an  impervious  cord, 
the  urachu9^  stretching  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus.  The 
belly  stalk  is  at  first  hollow,  its  cavity  being  continuous  with  the  pleuro-peritoneal 
cavity  of  the  embryo  (Fig.  87),  but  it  soon  becomes  solid  by  the  extensive  growth 
of  the  mesoblastic  tissue  which  it  contains.  Over  that  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
blastodermic  vesicle  with  which  the  outer  end  of  the  belly  stalk  is  connected  the 
chorionic  villi,  already  referred  to,  reach  their  greatest  development,  this  being 
the  region  of  the  placenta}  In  the  walls  of  the  allantois  vessels  are  formed 
which  extend  their  branches  out  into  the  surrounding  mesoblast  and  into  the 
chorionic  villi.  The  allantois,  accordingly,  though  much  reduced  in  man  in 
comparison  with  the  lower  mammals,  is  still  the  tract  along  which  the  vessels 
extend  which  convey  the  blood  of  the  embryo  to  the  foetal  chorion,  where  it  is 

'  In  some  animals  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion  are  derived  from  the  yolk-sac — 
that  is  from  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels. 
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exposed  to  the  influence  of  tlie  maternal  blood  circulating  in  the  decidua  or 
uterine  portion  of  the  placenta,  from  which  it  imbibes  the  luaterialB  of  nutrition, 
and  to  which  it  gives  up  effete  material,  the  removal  of  which  is  necessari,-  for  its 
purification. 

The  Decidua. — The  gronth  of  the  chorion  and  placenta  can  only  be  understood 
by  tracing  the  formation  of  the  decidua. 

The  decidua  (Figs.  80  g,  88)  is  formed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus.  Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  fecundated  ovum  in  the  uterus  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  latter  is  vascular 
and  tumid,  and  when  the  ovum  has 
reached  the  uterus  it  becomes  im- 
bedded in  the  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  grow  up  around  it 
and  finally  completely  encircle  it,  so 
as  to  cover  it  in  entirely  and  exclude 
it  from  the  uterine  cavity.  Thus  two 
portions  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane (decidua)  are  formed — viz,  that 
which  coats  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
uterus,  decidua  vera,  and  that  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  ovum,  decidua 
refiexa.  The  decidua  vera  at  the  os 
internum  and  at  the  openings  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  is  continuous  with 
the  lining  membrane  of  these  canals, 
the  thickening  of  the  original  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  which  con- 
verts it  into  decidua  abruptly  ceasing 
at  these  points.  The  neck  of  the 
uterus  after  conception  is  closed  by 
a  plug  of  mucus.  The  decidua  vera 
is  perforated  by  the  openings  formed 
by  the  enlarged  uterine  glands,  which 
become  much  hypertrophied  and  de- 
veloped into  tortuous  tubes.  It  con- 
tains at  a  later  period  numerous  arte- 
ries and  venous  channels,  continuous 
with  the  uterine  sinuses,  and  it  is 
from  it  that  the  uterine  part  of  the 
placenta  is  developed.  The  portion 
of  the  decidua  vera  which  takes  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  placenta  is 
called  the  decidua  aerotina  (Fig. 
88,/). 

The  decidual  reflexa  is  shaggy 
on  its  outer  aspect,  but  smooth  within.  The  vessels  which  it  contains  at  first 
disappear  after  about  the  third  month.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  the  space 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  decidua  disappears,  and  toward  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy the  decidua  reflexa  is  transformed  into  a  thin  yellowish  membrane,  which 
constitutes  the  external  envelope  of  the  ovum. 

Much  additional  interest  has  been  given  to  the  physiology  of  the  decidua  by 
the  fact,  which  seems  to  be  now  established  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  John 
Williams,  that  every  discharge  of  an  ovum,  whether  impregnated  or  not,  is,  as  a 
rule,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  decidua,  and  that  the  essence  of  men- 
struation consists  in  the  separation  of  a  decidual  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane 
from  the  uterus;  while  in  the  case  of  prrjinancy  there  is  no  exfoliation  of  the 


Fig.  88.— Sectional  plan  of  the 
third  and  (burlh  momh.    iFrom 
mucus  !n  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
The  decidua  vera.    <•.  The  decid 
right  Fallopian  tube:  the  cavity 
completely  oonupled  by  the  ovui 
tion  of  the  dcuidua  reReiu  (in  lu 
do  not  (lop  here,  bul  paaa  over  tl 
of  the  placenta),    o.  Supposed 
vesicle.    {.Amnion,   t.  diorlon, 
reflexa,    it.  Cavitv  of  the  decidi 
□r  placental  drcldna. 


Wagner.)  a.  Plug  of 
b.  Fallopian  tube,  e. 
la  vera  passing  Into  the 
of  the  uterus  Is  almost 
I.  t.  e.  Points  of  reRei 
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membrane,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  undergoes  further  development  in  the  manner 
d^cribed  above. 

The  Placenta  is  the  organ  by  which  the  connection  between  the  foetus  and 
mother  is  maintained.  It  therefore  subserves  the  purposes  both  of  circulation 
and  respiration.  It  is  formed  of  two  parts,  as  already  shown — viz.  the  maternal 
portion,  which  is  developed  out  of  the  decidua  vera  (serotina),  and  the  foetal 
portion  formed  out  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  Its  shape  in  the  human  subject  is 
that  of  a  disk,  one  surface  of  which  adheres  to  the  uterine  wall,  while  the  other  is 
covered  by  the  amnion.  The  villi  of  the  chorion  gradually  enlarge,  forming 
large  projections — ''  cotyledons  " — which  each  contain  the  ramifications  of  vessels 
communicating  with  the  umbilical  (allantoic)  arteries  and  veins  of  the  foetus. 
These  vascular  tufts  are  covered  with  epithelium,  and  project  into  corresponding 
depressions  in  the  mucous  membrane  (decidua  vera)  of  the  uterine  wall.  The 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta  consists  of  a  large  number  of  sinuses  formed  by 
an  enlargement  of  the  vessels  of  the  uterine  wall.  These  bring  the  uterine  blood 
into  close  proximity  with  the  villi  of  the  foetal  placenta,  which  dip  into  the 
sinuses.  The  interchange  of  fluids  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  foetus  and  for 
the  depuration  of  the  blood  takes  place  through  the  walls  of  the  villi,  but  there 
is  no  direct  continuity  between  the  maternal  and  foetal  vessels.  The  foetal  ves- 
sels form  tufts  of  capillaries,  the  blood  from  which  is  returned  by  small  veins, 
which  end  in  tributaries  of  the  umbilical  vein.  The  maternal  arteries  open  into 
spaces  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  arteries  of  the  erectile  tissues.  These 
spac^  communicate  with  a  plexus  of  veins  which  an^stom&se  freely  with  one 
another,  and  give  rise,  at  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  to  a  venous  channel  which  runs 
around  its  whole  circumference — the  placental  sinus. 

The  umbilical  cord  is  formed  by  the  gradual  elongation  of  the  belly  stalk.  It 
contains  the  coils  of  two  arteries  {umbilical^  originally  allantoic)^  and  a  single  vein, 
united  together  by  a  gelatinous  tissue  {jelly  of  Wharton).  There  are  originally 
two  umbilical  veins,  but  one  of  these  vessels  becomes  obliterated,  as  do  also  the 
two  omphalo-mesenteric  arteries  and  veins  and  the  duct  of  the  umbilical  vesicle, 
all  of  which  are  originally  contained  in  the  belly  stalk.  The  permanent  struc- 
tures of  the  cord  are,  therefore,  furnished  by  the  allantois. 

In  this  manner  the  human  embryo  eventually  becomes  surrounded  by  three 
membranes :  (1)  the  amnion^  derived  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  mesoblast  and  the 
epiblast;  (2)  the  chorion^  formed  from  the  false  amnion  (which  is  derived  from 
the  outer  layer  of  the  mesoblast  and  the  epiblast),  and  (3)  the  decidua,  derived 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

Development  of  the  Embryo  proper. — The  further  development  of  the  embryo 
will,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  if  we  follow  as  briefly  as  possible  the  principal 
facts  relating  to  the  chief  parts  of  which  the  body  consists — viz.  the  spine,  the 
cranium,  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  mouth,  etc.,  the  nervous  centres,  the  organs  of 
the  senses,  the  circulatory  system,  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages,  the 
organs  of  respiration,  and  the  geni to-urinary  organs.^  The  reader  is  also 
referred  to  the  chronological  table  of  the  development  of  the  foetus  at  the  end  of 
this  section. 

Development  of  the  Spine. — We  have  already  traced  the  first  steps  in  the 
formation  of  the  spine :  (1)  The  looping  up  of  two  longitudinal  folds  from  the 
cells  of  the  epiblast  on  either  side  of  the  primitive  streak,  so  as  to  form  a  groove, 
and  the  gradual  growing  together  of  these  ridges  {lamince  dorsales)  so  as  to  con- 
vert the  groove  into  a  canal,  which  is  lined  by  epiblast,  and  out  of  which  the 
spinal  cord  is  developed.  (2)  The  formation  in  front  of  this  groove  of  a  con- 
tinuous cellular  cord  enclosed  in  a  structureless  sheath,  the  notochord  or  chorda 
dorsalis  (Fig.   89).     The  notochord  extends  from   the   cephalic   to   the   caudal 
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extremity  of  the  embryo,  and  lies  in  the  place  which  is  afterward  occupied  by 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.  (3)  On  either  side  of  the  neural  canal  a  portion  of 
the  mesoblastic  layer  is  divided  longitudinally  from  the  rest  of  the  mesoblast, 
so  as  to  form  a  thick  column,  vrhich  extends  from  the  cephalic  to  the  caudal 
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extremity  of  the  embryo  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  canal  and  notochord  {Fig. 
82,  A  7);  this  is  the  protovertebral  column.  From  a  part  of  it  is  derived  the 
vertebral  column,  a  considerable  portion  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  being  differ- 
eatiated  from  it  and  eventually  forming  the  muscles  of  the  back.  (4)  This  column 
undergoes  a  process  of  transverse  segmentation  and  becomes  converted  into  a 
number  of  quadrilateral  blocks,  the  protovertebral  somites.  The  process  of  Heg- 
mentation  commences  in  the  cervicjil  region  and  proceeds  successively  through 
the  other  regions  of  the  body  until  a  number  of  segments  are  formed,  ivhich  corre- 
spond very  closely  to  the  number  of  the  permanent  vertebrie.  (5)  From  each  of 
these  protovertebral  somites  masses  of  cells  are  budded  off  towards  the  middle 
line,  the  masses  of  opposite  sides  meeting  around  the  notochord,  which  they 
enclose,  and  extending  dorsally  around  the  spinal  cord,  which  they  also 
enclose.  The  notochord  and  the  spinal  canal  are  thus  surrounded  by  a  cellular 
mass  derived  from  the  mesoblastic  layer,  which  constitutes  the  membranous  matrix 
of  the  vertebrEB.  (6)  The  next  step  is  the  conversion  of  this  primitive  mem- 
branous matrix  into  cartilage.  This  takes  place  probably  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  week  in  the  human  embryo  (Kolliker).  At  intervals  along  that  portion  of  the 
membranous  matrix  which  encloses  the  notochord  the  cells  become  pushed  apart 
by  the  formation  between  them  of  a  homogeneous  substance  and  the  tissue 
becomes  converted  into  cartilage.  The  regions  which  are  thus  chondrified  corre- 
spond to  the  intervals  between  the  successive  pairs  of  protovertebral  somites,  and 
form  the  bases  of  the  bodies  of  the  future  vertebr!«,  the  segments  of  the  spinal 
column  thus  alternating  in  position  with  the  pro  to  vertebrse.  In  the  regions  oppo- 
site each  protovertebral  somite  chondrification  does  not  take  place,  but  the  mem- 
branous   matrix  assumes  a  fibrous  structure,  forming  the  intervertebral   disks. 
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Similar  changes  occur  in  the  portion  of  the  matrix  which  surrounds  the  spinal 
cord.  Opposite  each  vertebral  body  chondrification  takes  place,  producing  the 
cartilaginous  vertebral  arches,  the  intervening  tissue  becoming  transformed  into 
the  ligaments  which  extend  between  the  arches,  chiefly  the  interspinous  liga- 
ments and  the  ligamenta  subflava.  Below  each  subflavan  ligament  an  opening  is 
left,  through  which  the  spinal  nerves  make  their  exit  from  the  spinal  canal,  the 
nerves,  like  the  provertebrae,  alternating  in  position  with  the  vertebral  centra. 
(7)  The  notochord  contained  in  the  centre  of  this  chondrifying  mass  does  not  con- 
tinue to  grow,  but  becomes  in  the  human  subject  relatively  smaller,  so  as,  at  last, 
to  form  a  mere  slender  thread,  except  opposite  the  secondary  segmentations ; 
that  is  to  say,  corresponding  to  the  intervals  between  the  bodies  of  the  perma- 
nent vertebrae.  Here  it  presents  thickenings  and  forms  an  irregular  network, 
the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  found  at  all  periods  of  life  in  the  central  pulp  of 
the  intervertebral  disks. 

Development  of  the  Bibs  and  Sternum. — The  ribs  are  formed  by  extensions  of 
the  blastema  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  mesoblastic  laver  of  the  blastodermic  mem- 
brane.  These  speedily  undergo  chondrification,  and  appear  as  cartilaginous  bars, 
and  become  separated  from  the  vertebrae  at  their  posterior  extremities.  At  their 
anterior  ends  the  costal  bars,  which  are  to  form  the  nine  upper  ribs,  turn  upward 
and  fuse  together  so  as  to  form  a  cartilaginous  strip  bounding  a  central  median 
fissure.  The  strips  on  either  side  then  join  in  the  middle  line  from  before  back- 
ward, and  so  give  rise  to  a  longitudinal  piece  of  cartilage,  which  represents  the 
manubrium  and  gladiolus  of  the  sternum.  In  the  process  of  development  the 
sternal  attachment  of  the  eighth  rib  disappears,  while  that  of  the  ninth  sub- 
divides, one  portion  remaining  attached  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  cartilag- 
inous sternum  and  becoming  developed  into  the  ensiform  cartilage ;  the  other  por- 
tion receding  from  the  sternum  and  becoming  attached  to  the  rib  above. 

The  further  development  of  the  vertebrae,  ribs,  and  sternum,  and  the  ossifica- 
tion of  their  cartilaginous  structure,  are  described  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Development  of  the  Oraninm  in  general,  and  the  Face. — We  have  seen  that  the 
first  trace  of  the  embryo  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  longitudinal  fold  of  the 
epiblast  on  either  side  of  a  median  groove,  and  that 
these  folds  or  ridges  grow  backward  and  meet  in  the 
median  line,  thus  forming  a  canal.  This  canal,  at  the 
cephalic  extremity  of  the  embryo,  is  dilated  and  forms 
a  bulbous  enlargement.  The  bulbous  enlargement 
soon  expands  into  three  vesicular  dilatations,  which 
are  known  as  the  three  primary  cerebral  vesicles^  from 
which  all  the  different  parts  of  the  encephalon  are 
presently  to  be  developed.  The  most  anterior  of  the 
three  forms  the  thalamencephalon,  whilst  a  hollow 
projection  from  it  forms  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  the 

middle  one  forms  the  mesencephalon ;  the  posterior  ^^  the''h«id*^"an"embr  wiu? 
the  metencephalon   and   the   myelencephalon.      The    weeks  ow,  seen  from  the  inside. 

ft  .1  X    xi-»      J.'  i»  !•  Ocular  vesicle.    2.  Optic  nerve 

primary  cerebral  vesicles  are  at  this  time,  ot  course,  flattened  out.  3.  Fore  brain.  4. 
hollow,  and  their  cavities  freely  communicate  with  ^?ifrf ' Xdertmin^'  t^'K 
each  other  at  the  points  of  constriction.  As  the  IS^JtSrium'VJJe'blaii.^^^^^^^^  f/temi 
embryo  grows,  the  cerebral  vesicles  become  twice  bent  portion  intervening  between  nos. 
forward  on  their  own  axis  (Figs.  90,  91,  A  and  b),  bent  into  a  <^-d^Mc.^^\i.^The 
The  upper  or  posterior  curvature  is  called  the  cerebral,  ^^^^^'^  ''^^''^^' 
the  lower  or  anterior,  the  frontal  protuberance. 

Thus,  we  have  a  triple  cavity  (see  Fig.  91,  a,  where  the  three  cavities  are 
marked  c,  mCj  and  mo)  lined  by  epiblast  and  covered  by  the  same  structure. 
Between  these  two  layers  of  epiblast,  a  layer  of  mesoblast,  derived  from  the  pro- 
tovertebral  plates  of  the  trunk,  is  prolonged  and  spreads  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  cerebral  vesicles.  From  these  structures  the  cranium  and  its  contents  are 
developed.     The  external  layer  of  the  epiblast  forms  the  superficial  epithelium 
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of  the  scalp.  The  mesoblaetic  layer  forms  the  true  skin,  the  blood-vessels,  mns- 
cles,  connective  tissue,  bones  of  the  skull,  and  membranes  of  the  brain.  The 
layer  of  epiblast  lining  the  cavity  forms  the  nervoua  substance  of  the  encephalon, 
while  the  cavity  itself  constitutes  the  ventricles. 

The  npper  end  of  the  notochord  terminates  at  its  cephalic  end  in  a  pointed 
extremity  which  extends  as  far  forward  as  the  situation  of  the  body  of  the  future 
sphenoid  bone,  and  is  there  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  tissue,  the  "  investing  mass  of 
Bathke."     This  mass,  derived  from  mesoblastic  tissue,  becomes  cartilaginous,  and 


Fia.  91.— Vvrllcal  Becllonaf  the  head  In  early  embryoi  of  the  rabbit.  Maimlflcd.  (Froin  Mlhslliovtcs).  A. 
Ftoid  on  embryo  of  Ats  mlllimMres  Ions.  B-  From  an  embryo  of  six  mtlllm^trea  long,  c,  Verttral  eectlon  of  the 
SDterlor  end  of  the  notochord  and  pituitary  body,  elc,  from  an  embryo  Elxteen  mllllinMres  long.  In  a,  the  (bii- 
Clal  opening  is  atill  cloaed.  In  b,  It  ia  formed,  c.  Anterior  cerebral  veaicle.  mc.  MeBocerebrum.  mo.  Medulla 
oblongata,  to.  Epiblast,  m.  Wall  of  medullary  canal,  (f.  Infundlbulum.  nm.  Amnion,  ipt,  Spheno-elhmoldBl. 
be.  Central  (donum  sell(e),and  apo.  apbcnooccipltel  parte  of  the  basis  cranii.  A.  Heart.  /.  Anterior  extremity 
of  primitive  alimentary  canal  and  opening  (laterlof  the  fcucea.  i.  Cephalic  portion  of  primltlTe  Inteatlne. 
lAa.  Tbalamua.    p'. Closed  opening ortbc  Involuledpaitofthepltultarybodylpfl.  cA. Notochord.  pA.  Pharynx. 

from  it  is  developed  the  basi-occipital  and  basi-sphenoid  bones;  and  by  lateral 
expansions  from  it  the  occipitals,  the  greater  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  and  the 
periotic  mass  of  cartilage  surrounding  the  primary  auditory  vesicles.  From  the 
front  of  the  investing  mass  of  Rathke,  which  corresponds  in  position  to  the  future 
dorsum  sellie,  two  lateral  bars  are  directed  forward,  enclosing  a  space  which  forms 
the  pituitary  fossa,  in  which  the  pituitary  body  is  eventually  developed.  These 
bars  are  named  the  trahecuUe  cranii,  and  extend  as  far  forward  as  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  head,  where  they  coalesce  with  each  other.  From  them  the  pre- 
sphenoid  and  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  are  developed ;  and  from  their 
coalescence  a  process  is  prolonged  downward  to  form  a  portion  of  the  framework 
of  the  face  hereafter  to  be  described.  From  the  pre-sphenoids,  which  are  developed 
from  these  trabeculEe,  a  lateral  expansion  takes  place,  which  forms  the  orbito- 
sphenoid  or  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  enclosing  the  optic  foramen. 

The  portions  of  the  base  of  the  skull  above  enumerated  are  formed  from  car- 
tilage; the  remaining  parts,  comprising  the  vault  of  the  skull,  are  of  membran- 
ous formation. 

The  head  at  first  consists  simply  of  a  cranial  cavity,  the  face  being  subse- 
quently developed  in  the  manner  now  to  be  described  hy  a  series  of  arches  with 
clefts  between  them  (Fig.  92).  On  the  outer  surface  of  what  represents  the 
upper  neck  region  of  the  embryo  four  linear  vertical  grooves  make  their  appear- 
ance on  each  side.  Corresponding  grooves  are  also  formed  in  the  wall  of  the 
intestine,  the  hypoblast  of  the  pharynx  being  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the 
epiblast  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  along  the  lines  of  the  grooves.  These 
grooves  represent  the  branchial  or  vi«ceral  clefts,  which  become  actual  perfora- 
tions in  the  lower  vertebrates,  and  place  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx  in  communica- 
tion with  the  exterior.  On  either  side  of  each  groove  a  thickening  of  the  meso- 
derm occurs,  so  that  five  ridges  are  formed,  the  first  of  which  is  in  front  of  the 
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first  groove,  and  the  last  behind  the  last  groove,  while  the  second,  third,  and 
fiiorth  are  between  Buccessive  grooves.  Theae  are  the  branchial  arches,  the  first 
of  which  has  its  upper  end  bent  so  as  to  lie  at  an  angle  with  the  lower  end,  each 
half  of  the  aTcb  being  thus  <-shaped.  The  upper  limb  of  the  <  is  termed  the 
maxillary,  and  the  lower,  the  mandibular  process,  and  between  the  two  there 
lies  a  depression,  the  oral  sinvs.  The  outline  of  this  depression  is  pentagonal, 
since  the  ends  of  the  two  maxillary  processes  do  not  unite,  but  have  projecting 
dotn  between  them  a  broad  plate,  the  fronto-nasal  process.  In  the  mesoblast 
which  occupies  the  axis  of  each  branchial 
arch  a  cartilaginous  bar  develops,  serv- 
ing ts  a  support  for  the  arch. 

The  maxillary  processes  unite  with  the 
fnnio-natal  process.  The  latter  consists  of 
ihree  plates,  a  central  single  one  and  two 
lateral  ones.  The  central  is  called  the 
■  mid-frontal  "  process.     It  is  free  in  front 

and  below,  but  behind  it  is  united  with  the  i 

coalesced  portion  of  the  trabeculse  cranii,  ) 

which  therefore  probably  assists  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  septum  nasi,  and,  in  addition, 
of  the  prominent  part  of  the  future  nose. 
The  lateral  pl&tes  of  the  fronto-nasal  pro- 
cess are  separated  from  the  central  one  by 
a  depression  or  furrow  on  either  side; 
these  furrows  form  the  primary  nasal  pits 
or  fossse.  The  lateral  plates  project  down- 
oanl  parallel  to  the  mid-process  for  a  cer- 
tain  distance,  and  then,  curving  inward,  p,    »    p 

anite  with   it,  thus  shutting  off  the  nasal     Huiiifled  la  umps _. , 

fossiE    from   the    rest  of    the    face.     The     tuSiJf„''4tjr^°'Snit^^ 
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mal     bones     are    developed      in     the    lateral        Fourth.    lO.  Primitive  ucul«r  vesicltr.    ll.  Prlm- 

plates,  and    by  their  union  with  the  mid- 
frontal    process  form  the  intermaxillary  bone  and  the  lunula,  or  central  part 
of  the  upper  lip. 

The  maxillary  processes  descend  for  a  short  distance,  forming  the  outer  wall 
of  the  orbit,  in  which  the  malar  bone  is  developed;  they  then  incline  inward, 
and,  meeting  the  lateral  plate  of  the  fronto-nasal  process,  form  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  and  shut  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  face ;  then,  continuing  their  course 
downward  and  inward,  they  join  the  mid-frontal  process,  snd  with  it  complete  the 
alveolar  arch  and  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Finally,  palatal  processes  are 
formed  by  an  extension  of  the  inner  sides  of  this  arch  ;  these  coalesce  with  each 
other  in  the  median  line,  thus  separating  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  from  the  nasal 
fossfe,  and  completing  the  palate.  In  front,  however,  the  palatal  processes  do  not 
Join  with  the  mid-frontal  process,  but  a  cleft  is  left  which  constitutes  the  naso- 
palatine canal. 

The  mandibular  process  forms  the  lower  jaw  or  mandible,  the  cartilage  which 
it  contains  being  known  as  3f«i!^erHc'ffrfi7<b7c.  This  becomes  ossified,  and  unites 
«ith  membrane-bones,  developing  in  the  mesoblastic  tissue  around  it,  to  form  the 
mandibular  bone.  Its  upper  end  is  in  contact  with  the  periotic  capsule,  and 
from  it  two  portions  are  separated  and  ossify  to  form  two  of  the  bones  of  the 
middle  ear,  the  malleus  and  incus.  The  second  arch  is  named  the  hi/oid  arch  ; 
from  it  is  formed  the  styloid  process,  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  and  the  lesser 
eomn  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  third,  or  thyro-hyoid  arch,  gives  origin  to  the  great 
coraa  of  the  hyoid  bone,  while  the  body  of  this  bone  is  formed  between  the 
fecond  and  third  arches.  The  fourth  and  fifth  arches  do  not  reach  so  great  a 
(fereJopment   aa  the  others,  and  their  cartilages  likewise  only  partially  develop. 
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The  lower  ends  of  their  cartilfkges  unite  together  to  form  the  thyroid  cartilage  of 
the  larynx. 

Between  the  mandibular  and  maxillary  processes  the  buccal  cavity  or  mouth  is 
formed;  this  tberefore  owes  its  origin  to  the  formation  of  the  processes,  and 
consists  of  mesoblastic  tissue  lined  by  epiblast.  As  has  been  already  stated  (page 
108),  the  cephalic  end  of  the  embryo  becomes  remarkably  curved  on  itself,  the 
fore-  and  mid-brain  bending  downward  over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  original 
blastodermic  membrane,  which  remains  within  the  hody  of  the  embryo  and  from 
which  the  fore-gut  is  to  be  developed.  This  fore-gut  terminates  as  a  blind 
extremity  beneath  the  head  (Fig.  91,  a,/).  Another  prominence  forms  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  fore-gut,  which  represents  the  rudimentary  heart  (Fig.  91, 
A,  h).  Between  these  two  prominences,  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  fore-brain 
and  the  heart,  an  involution  of  the  epiblast  takcs'place,  gradually  deepening 
until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is 
the  itomodceum  or  mouth,  which  becomes  bounded  by  prominences  constituting 
the  maxillary  and  mandibular  processes.  It  is  at  first  quite  distinct  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  formed  by 
the  inner  or  splanchno-pleural  layer  of  the  mesoblast  and  the  hypoblast,  the  two 
cavities  being  separated  by  all  the  layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane.  A  com- 
munication between  the  two  is,  however,  gradually  effected  by  the  absorption  of 
these  layers  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  primitive  alimentary  cavity  and  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  epiblastic  involution  from  which  the  mouth  is  formed. 

The  branchial  grooves  are  at  first  fully  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  neck 
region  of  the  body,  but  later' a  fold  of  skin  grows  backward  from  the  lower 
border  of  each  mandibular  process.  This  fuses  below  with  the  side  of  the  body 
and  completely  conceals  the  grooves,  which  disappear,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first.  Both  the  internal  and  external  parts  of  this  persist,  the  former  giving 
rise  to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tympanic  cavity,  while  the  upper  portion  of 
the  latter  forms  the  meatus  auditorius. 

Development  of  the  Nerrous  Centres  and  the  Nerves. — The  medullary  groove 
above  described  (page  107)  presents,  about  the  third  week,  three  dilatations  at 
its  upper  end,  separated  by  two  constrictions,  and  at   its  posterior  part  another 
dilatation,  called    the  rhomhoidal  sinus.       Soon    after- 
ward  the    groove    become  a  closed  canal  {medullary 
canal),  exhibiting  corresponding  dilatations.     This   is 
the    rudiment  of    the  cerebro-spinal    axis.      As    the 
embryo  grows,  its  cephalic  part  becomes  more  curved, 
and  the  three  dilatations  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
primitive  ccrebro-spinal  axis  become  vesicles  distinctly 
separate  from  each   other  (Fig.  90).     These  are   the 
cerebral  vesicles — anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.     The 
anterior  cerebral  vesicle  (situated,  at  this  period,  quite 
below  the  middle  vesicle)  is  the  rudiment  of  the  third 
ventricle,  and  of  the    parts  surrounding  it — viz.  the 
optic  thnlami  and  all  the  parts  which  form  the  floor  of 
FiQ.  M.- Bullion  of  ih«  iiic-     the  third  ventricle.     The  middle  vesicle  represents  the 
tt'x' weSiiV!" MBgniflii'w'Xm-     aqucduct  of  SylviuB,  with   the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
I^theiium*"  a  AWerior  %^     '^'^^  posterior  vesicle  is  developed  into  the  fourth  ven- 
rofltter.  4.  Poateriorgraymauer,     tricle,  and  its  walls  form  the  pons  A'arolii,  cerebellum, 
teriorportionofihtcdniii.cioaed    medulla  oblongata,  and  parts  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
«'riS*oo15m';;:"a?i."ci!?icJi.™":    ventricle. 

terio?'i^lJ"irp™wrioT"™u:  A'  ^'^   early  period    in    tlie   development  of   this 

primitive  brain  a  protrusion  takes  place  from  the 
anterior  vesicle,  which  is  at  first  simple,  but  soon  becomes  divided  into  two  parts 
by  an  an tero- posterior  fiaiure.  The.'je  expand  lateriilly,  and  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  corpora  striata  are  developed  from  them.  In  the  roof  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  posterior  cerebral  vesicle  a  thickening  takes  place,  forming  the  rudi- 
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ment  of  the  cerebellum.  In  consequence  of  these  protrusions  or  outgrowths 
taking  place,  the  three  primary  cerebral  vesicles  are  now  converted  into  six 
permanent  rudiments  of  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  original  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  (fore-brain,  prosencephalon),  now  divided 
into  two,  constitutes  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  corpus  callosum,  corpora  striata, 
fornix,  lateral  ventricles,  and  olfactory  bulbs.  The  hemispheres  are  at  first  rela- 
tively small  and  do  not  conceal  the  parts  formed  from  the  middle  primary  vesicle 
or  the  optic  thalami,  which  with  the  optic  nerves,  the  third  ventricle,  and  the 
parts  in  its  floor,  are  furnished  by  the  posterior  portion  of  the  anterior  vesicle 
I  inter-brain,  thalamencephalon).  By  the  third  month,  however,  the  hemispheres 
have  risen  above  the  optic  thalami,  and  by  the  sixth  month  above  the  cerebellum. 
Fissures  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  at  the  third  month,  but  all 
except  one  disappear.  This  one  persists,  and  forms  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The 
permanent  fissures  for  the  convolutions  do  not  form  till  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  month.  The  middle  cerebral  vesicle  (mid-brain,  mesencephalon)  is  at  first 
situated  at  the  summit  of  the  angle  shown  on  Fig.  90.  Its  smooth  surface  is 
8000  divided,  by  a  median  and  transverse  groove,  into  four  tubercles  (tubercula 
quadrigemina),  which  are  gradually  overlapped  by  the  growth  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  Its  cavity  diminishes  as  its  walls  thicken,  and  contracts  to  form 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  crura  cerebri  are  also  formed  from  this  vesicle. 
The  third  primary  cerebral  vesicle  at  an  early  period  (between  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  week)  consists  of  the  hind-brain  or  metencephalon,  forming  the  cerebel- 
lum, pons  Varolii,  and  anterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  of  the  after-brain 
or  myelencephalon,  which  forms  the  medulla  oblongata  with  the  rest  of  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  development  of  the  pituitary  body  has  of  late  received  much  attention.  It 
is  mainly  formed  by  a  diverticulum  from  the  buccal  involution  of  epiblast.  At  its 
upper  and  front  part  this  involution,  from  which  the  mouth  or  stomodseum  is 
developed,  forms  a  hollow  saccular  protrusion,  which  extends  into  the  angle  formed 
bv  the  bend  of  the  fore -with  the  mid-brain.  Here  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
median  hollow  protrusion,  which  passes  downward  and  backward  from  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  (Fig.  91,  c,  if).  They  become 
intimately  connected,  and  together  form  the  pituitary  body  or  hypophysis. 

When  the  medullary  groove  is  first  closed,  the  foetal  spinal  cord  occupies 
its  whole  length,  and  presents  a  large  central  canal,  which  gradually  contracts  in 
consequence  of  the  thickening  and  rapid  growth  of  the  epiblast  around  it. 
This  increase  in  thickness  takes  place  principally  at  the  sides,  so  that  eventually 
the  central  canal  acquires  on  section  the  appearance  of  a  slit.  The  two  sides  of 
this  slit  eventually  join  in  the  middle,  and  the  original  canal  is  divided  into  two  : 
an  anterior^  which  becomes  the  central  permanent  canal,  which  in  after  life  is  no 
longer  perceptible  to  the  eye,  though  it  is  still  visible  on  microscopic  section  ; 
and  a  posterior,  which  becomes  filled  about  the  ninth  week  with  a  septum  of 
connective  tissue  from  the  pia  mater,  and  forms  the  posterior  fissure  of  the  cord. 
The  anterior  fissure  is  formed  simply  as  a  cleft  left  between  the  lateral  halves 
of  the  cord. 

After  the  fourth  month  the  spinal  column  begins  to  grow  in  length  more 
rapidly  than  the  medulla  spinalis,  so  that  the  latter  no  longer  occupies  the  whole 
canal.  The  cord  is  composed  at  first  entirely  of  uniform-looking  cells,  which  soon 
separate  into  two  layers,  the  inner  of  which  is  composed  of  cells  which  increase 
by  division,  and  develop  outgrowths  which  become  axis-cylinders  of  nerve-fibres. 
These  cells  are  termed  neuroblasts.  The  cells  of  the  outer  laver,  known  as 
spongioblasts^  scatter  themselves  among  the  neuroblasts,  forming  the  neuroglia 
cells,  some  of  them  migrating  inwards  to  form  the  ependymal  lining  of  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  cord  and  brain. 

The  cerebral  and  spinal  membranes  are,  according  to  Kolliker,  a  production 
from  the  protovertebral  somites,  and  are  recognizable  about  the  sixth  week.  As 
the  fissures  separating  the  segments  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  appear,  the  mem- 
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branes  extend  through  them  and  the  pia  mater  passes  into  the  cerebral  ven- 
tricles. 

The  Nerves. — The  nerves  are  developed,  like  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system, 
from  epiblast.  The  spinal  nerves  are  developed  as  follows :  Close  to  the  point 
of  involution  of  the  epiblast  in  the  median  line — that  is  to  say,  in  the  angle  of 
junction  of  the  neural  and  general  epiblast — a  cellular  swelling  constituting  the 
neural  crest  appears,  and  forms  a  continuous  ridge  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
neural  canal.  On  this  crest  enlargements  occur,  corresponding  with  the  middle 
of  each  protovertebral  segment.  These  grow  downward  between  the  neural  canal 
and  the  mesoblastic  tissue  forming  the  protovertebrae,  and  occupy  a  position  on  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  canal.  These  enlargements  are  the  rudiments  of  the  ganglion 
of  the  posterior  root ;  they  are  at  first  attached  to  the  neural  crest  from  which  they 
spring,  but  subsequently  this  attachment  becomes  lost,  and  they  then  form  isolated 
masses  on  either  side  of  the  neural  canal,  which  now  contains  the  rudimentary 
cord.  They  consist  of  oval  cells,  from  either  end  of  which  a  process  eventually 
springs ;  one,  passing  centrally,  grows  into  the  embryonic  cord  and  constitutes  the 
posterior  root  of  the  nerve ;  the  other,  growing  peripherally,  joins  the  fibres  of  the 
anterior  root  to  form  the  spinal  nerve. 

The  anterior  root  is,  according  to  the  researches  of  His,  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  certain  cells  which  are  found  in  the  rudimentary  cord,  and  which  are  named 
neuroblasts.  These  cells,  like  those  mentioned  above,  are  oval,  and  have  a  pro- 
longation directed  outward  toward  the  surface  of  the  cord.  These  processes 
pass  out  of  the  cord  in  bundles  and  penetrate  the  mesoblast  and  join  with  fibres 
of  the  posterior  root,  and  from  the  point  of  union  the  nerve  grows  toward  its 
peripheral  termination. 

Most  of  the  cranial  nerves  are  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  That  is  to  say,  the  neural  crest,  developed  from  the 
epiblast,  is  continued  onward,  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cephalic  portion  of 
the  neural  tube,  as  far  as  the  mid-brain.  From  this  a  series  of  swellings  at 
irregular  intervals  form  the  rudimentary  ganglia,  from  the  polar  cells  of  which 
the  nerve  is  formed  and  its  connection  with  the  brain  established.  This  appears 
to  be  the  case  with  the  sensory  portion  of  the  fifth,  the  portion  of  the  facial  con- 
nected with  the  geniculate  ganglion,  the  auditory  and  the  sensory  portions  of 
the  glossopharyngeal  and  pneumogastric.  The  motor  portions  of  the  mixed  nerves 
and  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  spinal  accessory  and  hypoglossal  arise  like  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  neuroblasts  in  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct 
')f  Sylvius  and  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Ihe  olfactory  tract  and  bulb  is  a  protrusion  of  the  antero-ventral  part  of  each 
cerebral  hemisphere.  This  protrusion  comes  in  contact  with  the  thickened  epi- 
blast of  the  olfactory  area  (see  page  125),  from  which  neuroblastic  cells,  which 
are  formed  within  the  area,  pass  out  and  form  a  ganglion  between  the  area  and 
the  olfactory  bulb.  From  this  ganglion  cell-processes  grow  centripetally  to  form 
the  nerve-roots,  and  centrifugally  to  form  the  olfactory  nerves  which  ramify  on  the 
Schneiderian  membrane. 

The  optic  nerve  arises  in  a  manner  somewhat  diflFerent  from  any  of  the  other 
cranial  nerves.  It  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  eve. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  are  probably  developed  as  outgrowths  from  the 
ganglia  of  the  spinal  and  cranial  nerves. 

Development  of  the  Eye. — The  nervous  elements  and  non-vascular  parts  of 
the  eye  are  formed  from  the  epiblast,  and  the  vascular  portions  from  the  meso- 
blast ;  but  the  method  of  development  is  somewhat  complicated.  The  essential 
portion  of  the  eye — i.  e,  the  retina  and  the  parts  immediately  connected  with  it 
— is  an  outgrowth  from  the  rudimentary  brain  (primitive  ocular  vesicle),  and  this 
outgrowth  is  met  by  an  ingrowth  from  the  common  epidermic  or  corneous  layer 
of  the  epiblast,  out  of  which  the  lens  and  the  conjunctival  and  corneal  epithelium 
are  developed. 
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The  first  appearance  of  the  eye  consists  in  the  protrusion  or  evagination  from 
the  medullary  wall  of  the  thalamencephalon,  or  inter-brain,  of  a  vesicle,  called  the 
primUive  ocular  vesicle.     This  is  at  first  an  open  cavity  communicating  by  a  hollow 
stalk  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  cerebral  vesicle.    As  the  primitive  ocular  vesi- 
cle is  prolonged  forward,  it  meets  the  epidermic  layer  of  the  epiblast,  which  at  the 
point  of  contact  becomes  thickened,  and  then  forms  a  depression  which  gradually 
encroaches  on  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  primitive  ocular  vesicle,  which  in  its 
turn  appears  to  recede  before  it,  so  as  to  become  at  first  depressed  and  then  inverted 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  annexed  figure  (Fig.  94,  a),  so  that  the  cavity  is 
finally  almost  obliterated  by  the  folding  back  of  its  anterior  half,  and  the  original 
sac  converted  into  a  cup-shaped  cavity,  the  ocular  cup,  in  which  the  involuted 
epiblastic  layer,  the  rudiment  of  the  lens,  is  received  (Fig.  94,  b).     This  cup- 
shaped  cavity  consists  therefore  of  two  layers:   one,  the  outer,  originally  the 
posterior  half  of  the  primitive  ocular  vesicle,  is  thin,  and  eventually  forms  the 
pigmental  layer  of  the  retina ;  ^  the  other  layer,  the  inner,  originally  the  anterior 
or  more  prominent  half,  which  has  become  folded  back,  and  is  much  thicker, 
is  converted  into  the  nervous  layers  of  the  retina.     Between  the  two  are  the 
remains  of  the   cavity  of  the  original   primary  vesicle,  which   finally  becomes 
obliterated  by  the  union  of  its  two  layers.     The  optic  nerve  fibres  originate  from 
the  cells  of  the  ganglionic  layer  of  the  retina,  which  thus  correspond  to  the  cells  ot 
the  posterior  root  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves.     From  these  cells  the  fibres  grow 
toward  the  brain,  choosing  the  optic  stalk  as  a  path  along  which  to  grow,  the  stalk 
thus  becoming  gradually  replaced  by  the  optic  nerve.    As  development  proceeds  the 
cup-shaped  cavity  or  ocular  cup  increases  in  size,  and  thus  a  space  is  formed  between 
it  and  the  rudimentary  lens  which  it  contains ;  this  is  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle, 
and  in  it  the  vitreous  humor  is  developed  (Fig.  94,  c).    The  folding  in  of  the  primary 
optic  vesicle  to  produce  the  optic  cup  proceeds  from  above  downward,  and  grad- 
ually surrounds  the  lens,  but  leaves  an  aperture  or  fissure  below,  the  choroidal ' 
fissure  or  ocular  cleft,  through  which  vascular  elements,  within  the  vesicle  and 
derived  from  the  mesoblast,  retain  their  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  mesoblast.    This  vp 
gap  or  cleft  is  continued  for  some  distance 
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Fio.  94.— Diagram  of  development  of  the  lens,  a  b  c. 
Different  stages  of  development.  1.  Epidermic  layer.  2. 
Thickening  of  this  layer.  3.  Crystalline  depression.  4. 
Primitive  ocular  vesicle,  its  anterior  part  pushed  back  by 
the  crystalline  depression.  5.  Posterior  part  of  the  primi- 
tive ocular  vesicle,  forming  the  external  layer  of  the  sec- 
ondary ocular  vesicle.  6.  Point  of  separation  between  the 
lens  and  the  epidermic  layer.  7.  Cavity  of  the  secondary 
ocular  vesicle,  occupied  by  the  vitreous. 


Fio.  95.— Diagrammatic  sketch  of  a  vertical 
longitudinal  section  through  the  eyeball  of  a 
human  foetus  of  four  weeks.  (After  KoUiker). 
Magnified  100  diameters.  The  section  is  a  little  to 
the  side,  so  as  to  avoid  passing  through  the  ocular 
cleft,  c.  The  cuticle,  where  ft  becomes  later  the 
cornea.  I.  The  lens.  op.  The  pedicle  of  the 
primary  optic  vesicle,  vp.  Primary  medullar}' 
cavity  of  the  optic  vesicle,  p.  The  pigment-layer 
of  the  outer  wall.  r.  The  inner  wall  forming  the 
retina,  t'«.  Secondary  optic  vesicle,  containing 
the  rudiment  of  the  vitreous  humor. 


into  the  stalk  of  the  optic  vesicle,  and  thus  allows  a  process  of  the  mesoblast  to 
extend  down  the  stalk  to  form  the  arteria  centralis  retinae  and  its  accompanying 
vein.  The  lens  is  at  first  a  thickening  of  the  epiblast ;  then  a  depression  or  involu- 
tion takes  place,  thus  forming  an  open  follicle,  the  margins  of  which  gradually 
approach    each  other  and  coalesce,  forming  a  cavity  enclosed  by  epiblastic  cells 

1  XhiB  layer  forms  functionally  part  of  the  choroid,  and  was  formerly  described  as  belonging  to 
this  menihnuae  ;   it  Ib  now  described  as  part  of  the  retina,  on  account  of  its  method  of  development. 
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(Fig.  94).  At  the  point  of  involution  the  external  layer  of  epiblast  separates  from 
the  ball  of  the  lens  and  passes  freely  over  the  surface,  so  that  the  lens  becomes  dis- 
connected from  the  epiblastic  layer  from  which  it  was  developed,  and  recedes  into 
the  ocular  cup,  while  the  cuticular  layer  covering  it  is  developed  into  the  corneal 
epithelium.  The  cells  forming  the  posterior  or  inner  wall  of  the  cavity,  which  is  to 
form  the  lens,  rapidly  increase  in  size,  becoming  elongated  and  developed  into 
fibres,  and,  filling  up  the  cavity,  convert  it  into  a  solid  body.  The  cells  on  the 
anterior  wall  undergo  no  change  and  retain  their  cellular  character.  The  secondary 
ocular  vesicle,  or  space  between  the  lens  and  the  hollow  of  the  ocular  cup  (Fig.  94, 
c  7,  and  95),  contains  a  quantity  of  mesoblastic  tissue  continuous  through  the  ocular 
cleft  with  the  rest  of  the  mesoblast,  and  into  this  blood-vessels  project  themselves 
through  the  ocular  cleft.  The  iris  and  ciliary  processes  are  formed  from  this  vas- 
cular tissue,  and  the  choroid  is  developed  in  the  mesoblast  surrounding  the  ocular 
vesicle.  A  portion  of  this  tissue  also  becomes  converted  into  the  vitreous  humor, 
and  surrounds  the  lens  with  a  vascular  membrane — the  vascular  capsule  of  the  lenSy 
which  is  connected  with  the  termination  of  the  temporary  artery  (hyaloid)  that 
forms  the  continuation  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  through  the  vitreous 
chamber.  This  vascular  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  forms  the  membrana 
pupillaris  (described  on  a  subsequent  page),  and  also  attaches  the  borders  of  the 
iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.     It  disappears  about  the  seventh  month. 

The  evelids  are  formed  at  the  end  of  the  third  month  as  small  cutaneous  folds, 
which  come  together  and  unite  in  front  of  the  globe  and  cornea.  This  union  is 
broken  up  and  the  eyelids  separate  before  the  end  of  foetal  life. 

The  lachrymal  canal  develops  as  a  thickening  of  the  epiblastic  cells  at  the 
bottom  of  the  groove  which  extends  upward  toward  the  eye  between  the  maxillary 
and  the  fronto-nasal  processes.  The  thickening  becomes  hollowed  out  into  a 
canal,  and  the  lips  of  the  groove  meet  over  it,  thus  removing  it  from  the  surface. 

Development  of  the  Ear. — The  first  rudiment  of  the  ear  appears  shortly  after 
that  of  the  eye,  in  the  form  of  a  thickening  of  the  epiblast,  on  the  outside  of  that 
part  of  the  third  primary  cerebral  vesicle  which  eventually  forms  the  medulla 
oblongata,  opposite  the  dorsal  end  of  the  second  pharyngeal  arch.  The  thicken- 
ing is  then  followed  by  an  involution  of  the  epiblast,  which  becomes  deeper  and 
deeper,  sinking  toward  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  a  flask-shaped  cavity  is  formed ; 
by  the  narrowing  of  the  external  aperture  the  neck  of  the  flask  constitutes  the 
recessus  labyrinthi.  The  mouth  of  the  flask  then  becomes  closed,  and  thus  a  shut 
sac  is  formed,  the  primitive  auditory  or  otic  vesicle^  which  by  its  sinking  inward 
comes  to  be  placed  between  the  ali-sphenoid  and  basi-occipital  matrices.  From 
it  the  internal  ear  is  formed.  The  middle  ear  and  the  Eustachian  tube  are 
developed  from  the  remains  of  the  first  branchial  cleft,  while  the  pinna  and 
external  meatus  are  developed  from  the  soft  parts  overhanging  the  posterior  mar- 
gin of  the  same  cleft.  The  primary  otic  vesicle  becomes  imbedded  in  a  mass  of 
mesoblastic  tissue,  which  rapidly  undergoes  chondrification  and  ossification.  It, 
as  before  stated,  is  at  first  flask-  or  pear-shaped,  the  neck  of  the  flask,  or  recessus 
labyrinthi^  prolonged  backward,  forms  the  aquaeductus  vestibuli.  From  it  are 
given  ofl"  certain  prolongations  or  diverticula,  from  which  the  various  parts  of  the 
labyrinth  are  formed.  One  from  the  anterior  end  gradually  elongates,  and,  form- 
ing a  tube  bends  on  itself  from  left  to  right  and  becomes  the  cochlea.  Three 
others,  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  vesicle,  form  the  semicircular  canals. 
Subsequently,  a  constriction  takes  place  in  the  original  vesicle,  which,  gradually 
increasing,  divides  it  into  two,  and  from  these  are  formed  the  utricle  and 
saccule.  Finally,  the  auditory  nerve,  w^hich  has  been  developed  from  the 
''  neural  crest  "  in  the  manner  above  described  (page  122),  pierces  the  auditory 
capsule  in  two  main  divisions— one  for  the  vestibule,  the  other  for  the  cochlea. 
The  middle  ear  and  Eustachian  tube  are  the  remains  of  the  first  pharyngeal  or 
branchial  cleft  (hyo-mandibular),  and  are,  from  an  early  period, closed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  membrana  tympani,  which  consists  of  a  layer  of  epiblast  externally,  a 
layer  of  hypoblast  internally,  and  between  the  two  of  mesoblastic  tissue  consti- 
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tuting  its  fibrous  aod  vascular  layer.  With  regard  to  the  exact  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  the  ossicles  of  the  middle  ear  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  The 
malleus  and  incus,  however,  seem  to  be  developed  from  the  proximal  end  of  the 
mandibular  (Meckel's)  cartilage,  while  the  stapes  seems  to  have  a  double  origin, 
its  plate  being  an  ossification  of  the  cartilage  which  fills  the  foramen  ovale  in  the 
embryonic  condition,  while  its  arch  is  an  ossification  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  hyoid  arch. 

The  external  auditory  meatus  is  developed,  like  the  pinna,  from  the  soft  parts 
on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  first  visceral  cleft  by  an  outgrowth  of  the  tissues 
in  this  situation. 

Development  of  the  Nose. — The  olfactory  fossae,  like  the  primary  auditory 
vesicles,  are  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  a  thickening  and  involution  of  the 
epiblast,  which  takes  place  at  a  point  below  and  in  front  of  the  ocular  vesicle 
(Fig.  92,  2,  3).  The  thickening  appears  at  a  very  early  period,  about  the  fourth 
week.  The  borders  of  the  involuted  portion  very  soon  become  prominent,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  development  of  the  mid-frontal  and  lateral  naso-frontal  plates 
above  spoken  of  (page  119),  which  are  formed  on  either  side  of  the  rudimentary 
fossse.  As  these  processes  increase  the  fossse  deepen  and  become  converted  into 
a  deep  channel,  which  eventually  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossae — that 
is,  the  two  superior  meatuses,  the  part  to  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed. At  this  time  they  are  continuous  with  the  buccal  cavity,  a  portion  of 
which  forms  the  lower  part,  or  inferior  meatus  of  the  nasal  fossae.  For  as  the 
palatine  septum  is  formed  the  buccal  cavity  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper 
of  which  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  fossae,  while  the  remainder  forms  the 
permanent  mouth. 

The  soft  parts  of  the  nose  are  formed  from  the  coverings  of  the  frontal  pro- 
jections and  of  the  olfactory  fossae.  The  nose  is  perceptible  about  the  end  of  the 
second  month.  The  nostrils  are  at  about  the  third  month  closed  by  the  growth 
of  their  epithelium,  but  this  condition  disappears  about  the  fifth  month. 

The  olfactory  nerve,  as  above  pointed  out,  is  formed  from  the  anterior  cerebral 
vesicle  as  a  secondary  vesicle  on  its  under  surface,  and  it  lies  upon  the  involuted 
epiblast,  which  subsequently  forms  the  nasal  fossae. 

Development  of  the  8kin»  Glands,  and  Soft  Parts. — The  epidermis  is  produced 
from  the  external,  the  true  skin  from  the  middle,  blastodermic  layer  (Fig.  79,  19, 
20).  About  the  fifth  week  the  epidermis  presents  two  layers,  the  deeper  one  cor- 
responding to  the  rete  mucosum.  The  subcutaneous  fat  forms  about  the  fourth 
month,  and  the  papillae  of  the  true  skin  about  the  sixth.  A  considerable  desqua- 
mation of  epidermis  takes  place  during  foetal  life,  and  this  desquamated  epidermis, 
mixed  with  a  sebaceous  secretion,  constitutes  the  vemix  caseosa,  with  which  the 
skin  is  smeared  during  the  last  three  months  of  foetal  life.  The  nails  are  formed 
at  the  third  month,  and  begin  to  project  from  the  epidermis  about  the  sixth.  The 
hairs  appear  between  the  third  and  fourth  months  in  the  form  of  depressions  of 
the  deeper  layer  of  the  epithelium,  which  then  become  inverted  by  a  projection 
from  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin.  The  papillae  grow  into  the  interior  of  the 
epithelial  layer ;  and  finally,  about  the  fifth  month,  the  foetal  hairs  {lantigo)  appear 
first  on  the  head  and  then  on  the  other  parts.  These  hairs  drop  off  after  birth, 
and  give  place  to  the  pennanent  hairs.  The  cellular  structure  of  the  sudorifer- 
ous and  sebaceous  glands  is  formed  from  the  epithelial  layer,  while  the  connective 
tissue  and  blood-vessels  are  derived  from  the  mesoblast  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
month.  The  mammary  gland  is  also  formed :  partly  from  mesoblast — its  blood- 
vessels and  connective  tissue;  and  partly  from  epiblast — its  cellular  elements. 
Its  first  rudiment  is  seen  about  the  third  month,  in  the  form  of  a  small  projection 
inward  of  epithelial  elements,  which  invade  the  mesoblast;  from  this  similar 
tracts  of  cellular  elements  radiate;  these  subsequently  give  rise  to  the  glandular 
follicles  and  ducts.  The  development  of  the  former,  however,  remains  imperfect, 
except  in  the  adult  female. 

Development  of  the  Limbs. — The  upper  and  lower  limbs  begin  to  project,  as 
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buds,  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  part  of  the  embryo  about  the  fourth  week. 
These  buds  are  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  somatopleure  {L  e,  the  outer  layer 
of  the  mesoblast  and  the  epiblast),  from  the  point  where  the  mesoblast  splits  into 
its  parietal  and  visceral  layers,  just  external  to  the  vertebral  somites,  of  which 
they  may  be  regarded  as  lateral  extensions.  The  division  of  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  bud  into  fingers  and  toes  is  early  indicated,  and  soon  a  notch  or  constric- 
tion marks  the  future  separation  of  the  hand  or  foot  from  the  forearm  or  leg. 
Next,  a  similar  groove  appears  at  the  site  of  the  elbow  or  knee.  The  indifferent 
tissue  or  blastema,  of  which  the  whole  projection  is  at  first  composed,  is  differen- 
tiated into  muscle  and  cartilage  before  the  appearance  of  any  internal  cleft  for 
the  joints  between  the  chief  bones. 

The  muscles  become  visible  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  week.  They  are 
derived  from  the  protovertebral  somites,  and  are  consequently  at  first  arranged  in 
segments,  a  condition  which  is  retained  by  some  of  the  deeper  muscles  of  the 
back  and  by  the  intercostal  muscles.  Fusion  of  successive  segments  takes  place, 
however,  and  further  differentiation  of  the  muscular  sheet  thus  formed  into  a 
varying  number  of  muscular  bundles  brings  about  the  adult  condition.  The 
muscles  of  the  limbs  are  produced  from  outgrowths  from  the  protovertebral 
somites  in  the  regions  in  which  the  limb  buds  appear. 

Development  of  the  Blood-vascular  System. — There  are  three  distinct  stages 
in  the  development  of  th^  circulatory  system  before  it  arrives  at  its  complete  or 
adult  condition,  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  nourishment  is  provided 
for  at  different  periods  of  the  existence  of  the  individual.  In  the  first  stage  there 
is  the  vitelline  circulation^  during  which  nutriment  is  extracted  from  the  yolk  or 
contents  of  the  vitelline  membrane.  In  the  second  stage  there  is  the  placental 
circulation,  which  commences  after  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  and  during 
which  nutrition  is  obtained  by  means  of  this  organ  from  the  blood  of  the  mother. 
In  the  third  stage  there  is  the  complete  circulation  of  the  adult,  commencing  at 
birth,  and  during  which  nutrition  is  provided  for  by  the  organs  of  the  individual 
itself. 

1.  The  vitelline  circulation  is  carried  on  partly  within  the  body  of  the  embryo 
and  partly  external  to  it  in  the  vascular  area  of  the  yolk.  It  consists  of  a  median 
tubular  heart,  from  which  two  vessels  (arteries)  project  anteriorly.  These  carry 
the  blood  to  a  plexus  of  capillaries  spread  over  the  area  vasculosa,  and  also,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  in  the  body  of  the  embryo.  From  this  plexus  the  blood  is  returned 
by  two  vessels  (veins)  which  enter  the  heart  posteriorly,  and  thus  a  complete  cir- 
culation is  formed. 

In  these  vessels  and  the  heart  a  fluid  (blood)  is  contained,  in  which  rudimentary 
corpuscles  are  found.  The  mode  of  formation  of  these  elementary  parts  will  have 
first  to  be  considered. 

In  mammalia  the  heart  is  formed  as  a  longitudinal  fold  of  the  splanchnopleure 
on  either  side  of  the  median  line  in  front  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  rudi- 
mentary pharynx,  at  about  the  level  of  the  posterior  primary  cerebral  vesicle, 
the  folds  projecting  dorsally  into  the  coelom.  The  walls  of  the  folds  thicken  and 
present  two  distinct  strata  of  cells ;  the  inner  and  thinner  layer  forms  the  endo- 
cardium, the  outer  and  thicker  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart.  In  its  very  earliest 
and  primitive  condition  the  heart  consists,  therefore,  of  a  pair  of  tubes,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  body.  These,  however,  soon  coalesce  in  the  median  line,  and, 
fusing  together,  form  a  single  central  tube.^  Each  of  the  two  primary  tubes 
receives  posteriorly  a  large  vessel  (a  vein),  and  is  prolonged  anteriorly  into 
a  second  vessel  (an  artery).  So  that  after  fusion  of  the  heart-tubes  has  taken 
place,  there  is,  in  the  primitive  vitelline  circulation,  as  above  mentioned,  a 
single  tubular  heart,  with  two  arteries  proceeding  from  it  and  two  veins  empty- 
ing themselves  into  it.  The  earliest  vessels  are  also  formed  in  the  visceral  layer 
of  the  mesoblast.  They  are  developed  from  that  part  of  the  mesoblast  which  sur- 
rounds the  portion  of  blastoderm  which  is  occupied  by  the  developing  body  of  the 

^  In  most  fishes  and  in  amphibia  the  heart  originates  as  a  single  median  tube. 
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embryo,  and  which   is  known  as  tlie  "  vascalar  area."     So  that  the  first  blood- 
vessela  are  developed  outside  tUe  body  of  the  embryo.     Some  of  the  cells  of  which 
thevascular  area   is  composed  arrange  themselves  in  cords,  the  cords  forming  a 
network.     Fluid  hcgins  to  collect  in  the  interior  of  the  cords,  forcing  apart  the 
cells  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  converting  them   into  canals,  some  of  the 
eeUs  collecting  here  and  there  into  groups  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  canals 
and  projecting   into   their   lumen.      These   are   the   so-called    "blood-islands" 
^Fig.  96,  t),  and  the  cells  which  compose  them  separate  later  on  and  become  the 
embryonic  blood-corpuscles.     The  blood-vessels  early  extend  in  toward  the  em- 
bryo from  the -vascular  area,  the  new  vessels  arising  as  bud-  or  spur-like  out- 
growths from  those  already  existing.     Eventually,  the  vasifactive  process  reaches 
the  embryo  and  the  developing  vessels  come  into  contact  and  communicate  with 
the  heart,  which  by  this  time  has 

been  formed  and  is  already  pul-  '^  '' 

sating  before  the  vessels  reach  it. 
Tie  earliest  embryonic  red 
blood-corpuscles  are  all  nucleated 
and  are  more  properly  termed 
blood-eelh,  true  blood -corpuscles, 
Klich  in  all  the  mammalia  are 
non-nucleated,  making  their  ap- 
pearance about  the  second  month 
of  development  and  gradually  re- 
placing the  embryonic  blood-celle. 
The  origin  of  the  corpuscles  is 
somewhat  uncertain ;  some  em- 
bryologists  believe  them  to  be 
formed  from  the  blood-cells  by  the 

extrusion    of    the    nuclei   of    the  Pio.  9B.^A  portion  nr  the  VMCuUr  area  or  B  chick  embryo, 

latter,  while  others  maintain    that       „-o,i,.    c.  Blood-ialands.    (From  KOUIket.) 

they  are  special  formations  devel- 
oping in  the  protoplasm  of  the  red  blood-cells  and  being  thus  from  the  beginning 
n  on -nucleated.  In  later  life  the  formation  of  red  corpuscles  seems  to  occur  in 
the  marrow  of  the  bones.  The  white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes  appear  very  early 
in  development,  but  their  exact  origin  is  not  known ;  probably  they  arise  from  the 
mesoblaatic  tissue  outside  the  blood-vessels  and  migrate  into  their  interior.  The 
vitelline  circulation  commences  about  the  fifteenth  day  and  lasts  till  the  fifth 
week.  When  fully  established  it  is  carried  on  as  follows:  Proceeding  from 
the  tubular  heart  are  two  arteries,  the  first  aortic  arteries  (Fig.  97),  which 
unite  at  some  distance  from  the  heart  into  a  single  artery.  This  runs  down  in 
front  of  the  primitive  vertebrse  and  behind  the  walls  of  the  intestinal  cavity, 
and  again  divides  into  two  primitive  aortce  or  vertebral  arteries,  and  these  give 
off  five  or  six  ovipkalo-niegenteric  arteries,  which  ramify  in  that  part  of  the  blas- 
toderm which  surrounds  the  developing  body  of  the  embryo,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  vaacular  area.  They  terminate  peripherally  in  a  circular  vessel — the 
lerminal  sinus.  This  vessel  surrounds  the  vascular  portion  of  the  germinal  area, 
but  does  not  extend  up  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  embryo.  It  terminates  on 
either  side  in  a  vein  called  the  omphalo-mesenteric.  The  two  omp halo- mesenteric 
veins  open  into  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  heart  to  that  from  which  the  arte- 
ries proceeded. 

2.  The  Placental  Oirculation. — As  the  umbilical  vesicle  diminishes,  the  allan- 
tois  and  the  placenta  develop  in  the  manner  already  indicated.  When  the  um- 
bilical vesicle  disappears  the  latter  becomes  the  only  source  of  nutrition  for  the 
embrvo.  The  allantois  carries  with  it  to  the  placenta  two  arteries,  derived  from 
branches  of  the  primitive  aorta,  and  two  veins;  these  vessels  become  much 
inlarged  as  the  placental  circulation  is  established,  but  subsequently  one  of 
[be  veins  disappears,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  uterine  life  the  circulation  is 
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carried  on  between  the  foetus  and  tbe  placenta  by  two  arteries  and  one  vein 
{umbilical). 

During  the  occurrence  of  these  changes  great  alterations  take  place  in  the 
primitive  heart  and  blood-vessels,  above  alluded 
to,  which  will  now  require  description. 

Further  Development  of  the  Heart. — The  sim- 
ple median  tube,  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the 
pair  of  tubes  of  which  the  primitive  heart  con- 
sists, becomes  elongated  and  hent  on  itself,  so  as 
to  form  an  S-shaped  tube,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tube  bending  over  to  the  right,  and  the  poaterior 
to  the  left.  At  the  same  time  the  middle  portion 
;i<-  is  protruded  forward  and  arches  tranaversally  from 
les     right  to  left  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  twisted 

;,'{?     on  itself,  so  that  the  extremity  from  which  the 

lew^utoAm".  V^Te1!wd?5'*n"  arteries  are  prolonged  is  situated  in  front  and  to 
jertor  vena  eava.  b^  Posterior  view  of  the  right,  and  that  into  which  the  veins  enter  is 
vi-ntrtiiM.  4,5. Auriciei. cDEaphragiu,  behind  and  to  the  left.  Jhe  bent  tube  then  be- 
gBsiriciierr4aud  (heir  branches.  comes   divided   by   two    transverse   constrictions 

into  three  parts.  One,  the  posterior,  becomes 
the  auricles,  the  middle  one  forms  the  two  ventricular  cavities,  while  the  anterior 
forms  the  aortic  bulb,  from  which  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  is  developed.  A  division  of  each  of  these  cavities  now  takes  place, 
so  as  to  convert  them  into  right  and  left  ventricle,  right  and  left  auricle, 
and  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  respectively.  In  the  middle  portion  of  the 
tubular  heart,  the  rudimentary  ventricular  cavities  (Fig.  97,  a,  5),  a  par- 
tition rises  up  from  the  lower  part  of  the  right  wall  of  this  cavity,  and 
gradually  grows  up  until  it  reaches  the  constrictions  which  separate  it  from  the 
other  two,  and  thus  the  interventricular  septum  is  completed.  At  the  same  time 
a  cleft  appears  on  the  outside,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  most  prominent  point, 
which  ultimately  becomes  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  cleft  becomes  less  marked 
as  development  progresses,  but  remains  to  some  extent  persistent  throughout  life 
as  the  interventricular  groove. 

The  hrst  appearance  of  a  division  in  the  posterior  or  auricular  portion  of  the 
tubular  heart  makes  its  appearance,  at  a  very  early  period  of  development,  in 
the  shape  of  two  projecting  pouches,  one  on  either  side;  these  are  the  rudiments 
of  the  auricular  appendages,  but  the  actual  division  of  the  cavity  by  a  septum 
does  not  occur  until  some  time  later.  This  is  formed  by  the  growth  of  a  partition 
from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  auricular  cavity,  which  grows  backward,  and  par- 
tially separates  the  cavity  into  two.  The  partition,  however,  is  not  completed 
until  after  birth,  a  part*  remaining  undeveloped,  and  thus  permitting  of  a  com- 
munication (/oramurt  oca^e)  between  the  two  auricles  during  tbe  whole  of  foetal 
life.  In  a  like  manner  the  aortic  bulb  is  divided  into  two  by  the  growth  of  a 
septum  downward,  from  the  distal  end  of  tbe  bulb,  which  divides  the  cavitv 
into  the  permanent  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  iind,  uniting  below  with 
tbe  upper  edge  of  the  interventricular  septum,  places  the  aorta  in  com- 
munication with  the  left,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  with  the  right  ventricle. 
Very  soon  a  superficial  furrow  appears  on  the  external  surface  of  this  portion  of 
the  heart  corresponding  to  the  septum  internally,  and,  becoming  deeper,  the  two 
vessels  are  gradually  separated  from  each  other  through  the  septum,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  ihe  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart,  whilst  beyond  this  they 
still  remain  joined  together,  and  give  origin  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  aortic  arches, 
presently  to  be  described. 

Further  Development  of  the  Arteries. — In  the  vitelline  circulation  two  arteries 
were  described  as  coming  off  from  the  primitive  heart,  and  running  down  in  front 
of  the  developing  vertebrse.  Tbe  first  change  consists  in  the  fusion  of  these 
arteries   into  one  at  some  distance  from  the  heart,  thus  forming  the  descending 
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thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta.  In  consequence  of  the  heart  falling  backward  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  then  into  the  thorax  as  the  head  is  developed,  the 
two  original  arteries,  proceeding  from  the  heart  to  the  point  of  fusion  in  the  com- 
mon descending  aorta  become  elongated,  and  assume  an  arched  form,  curving 
backward  on  each  side,  from  the  front  of  the  body  toward  the  vertebral  column 
(Fig.  98,  a).  These  are  the  first  or  primitive  aortic  arches.  As  the  heart  recedes 
into  the  thorax,  and  these  arches,  which  correspond  in  position  to  the  first  pharyn- 
geal or  mandibular  arch,  become  elongated,  four  pairs  of  arches  are  formed  behind 


Fig.  9S.— Diagram  of  the  formation  of  the  aortic  arches  and  the  large  arteries,  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  First, second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  aortic  arches,  a.  Common  trunk  from  which  the  first  pair  spring:  the  place  where  the  succeed- 
ing pairs  are  formed  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines,  b.  Common  trunk,  with  four  arches  and  a  trace  of  the  fifth, 
c.  Common  trunk,  with  the  three  last  pairs,  the  first  two  having  been  obliterated,  d.  The  persistent  arteries, 
those  which  have  disappeared  being  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  1.  Common  arterial  trunk.  2.  Thoracic  aorta. 
3.  Right  branch  of  the  common  trunk  which  Is  only  temporary.  4.  Left  branch,  permanent.  5.  Axillary 
artery.  6.  Vertebral.  7, 8.  Subclavian.  9.  Common  carotid.  10.  External :  and  11,  Internal  carotid.  12.  Aorta. 
13.  Pulmonary  artery.    14, 15.  Right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries. 

them  around  the  pharynx  (Fig.  98).  The  arches,  five  in  number,  remain  per- 
manent in  fishes,  giving  off  from  their  convex  borders  the  branchial  arteries  to 
supply  the  gills.  In  many  animals  the  five  pairs  do  not  exist  together,  for  the 
first  two  have  disappeared  before  the  others  are  formed ;  but  this  is  not  so  in  man, 
where  all  five  arches  are  present  and  pervious  during  a  certain  period  of  embryonic 
existence.  Only  some  of  the  arches  in  mammalia  remain  as  permanent  structures ; 
other  arches,  or  portions  of  them,  become  obliterated  or  disappear.  The  first  two 
arches  entirely  disappear.  The  third  remains  as  a  part  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  the  remainder  being  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  aortic  root — 
I.  e.  the  descending  part  of  the  original  vessel  which  proceeded  from  the  rudiment- 
ary tubular  heart.  The  common  and  external  carotid  are  formed  from  the  ante- 
rior aortic  root;  that  is,  the  ascending  portion  of  the  same  primitive  vessel.  The 
fourth  arch  on  the  left  side  becomes  developed  into  the  permanent  arch  of  the 
aorta  ia  mammals ;  but  in  birds  it  is  the  fourth  arch  on  the  right  side  which  forms 
the  aortic  arch ;  while  in  reptiles  the  fourth  arch  on  both  sides  persists,  as  there 
is  a  permanent  double  aortic  arch.  The  fourth  arch  on  the  right  side  forms  the 
subclavian  artery,  and  by  the  junction  of  its  commencement  with  the  anterior 
aortic  root,  from  which  the  common  carotid  is  developed,  it  forms  the  innominate 
artery.^  The  fifth  arch  on  the  left  side  forms  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  duc- 
tus arteriosus ;  that  on  the  right  side  becomes  atrophied  and  disappears.  The  first 
part  of  the  fifth  left  arch  remains  connected  with  that  part  of  the  bulbous  aorta 
which  is  separated  as  the  pulmonary  stem,  and  with  it  forms  the  common  pul- 
monary artery.  From  about  the  middle  of  this  arch  two  branches  are  given  off, 
which  form  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries  respectively,  and  the  remaining 
portion — i.  e,  the  part  beyond  the  origin  of  the  branches,  communicating  with  the 
left  fourth  arch,  that  is,  the  descending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta — constitutes 
the  ductus  arteriosus.  This  duct  remains  pervious  during  the  whole  of  foetal  life, 
and  after  birth  becomes  obliterated. 

The  development  of  the  arteries  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  going  on  dur- 
ing the  same  time.  We  have  seen  that  originally  there  were  two  primitive  arteries 
coming  off  from  the  primary  tubular  heart,  and  that  these  two  vessels,  at  some 

^  This  is  interesting^  in  connection  with  the  position  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  which  is 
thus  seen  to  hook  round  the  Mime  primitive  fcetal  structure,  which  becomes  on  the  right  side  the  sub^ 
davian  artery,  on  the  left  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
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distance  from  the  heart,  became  fused  together  to  form  a  single  median  artery, 
which  coursed  down  in  front  of  the  vertebrse  to  the  bottom  of  the  spinal  column, 
forming  the  permanent  descending  aorta.  From  the  extremity  of  this  the  two 
vitelline  arteries,  which  were  originally  parts  of  the  primitive  main  trunks,  pass 
to  the  area  vasculosa.     As  the  umbilical  vesicle  dwindles  and  the  allantois  grows, 
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two  large  branches  are  formed  as  lateral  olTshoots  of  the  median  aorta.  These  are 
the  two  umbilical  or  hypogaxtric  arteries,  and  are  concerned  in  the  placental  circu- 
lation. The  portion  of  the  median  aorta  beyond  this  point  becomes  much  dimin- 
ished in  size,  and  eventually  forms  the  sacra  media  artery,  and  thus  the  two 
umbilical  branches  become  in  appearance  Ijifurcating  branches  of  the  main  aorta. 
The  common  and  internal  iliac  arteries  are  developed  from  the  proximal  end  of 
these  umbilical  arteries;  the  middle  portion  of  the  vessel,  after  birth,  becomes 
partially  atrophied,  but  in  part  remains  pervious  as  the  superior  vesical  artery ;  the 
distal  portion  becomes  obliterated,  constituting  part  of  the  superior  ligament  of 
the  bladder.  The  external  iliac  and  femoral  arteries  are  developed  from  a  small 
branch  given  off  from  the  umbilical  arteries  near  their  origin,  and  are  at  first  of 
comparatively  small  size. 

Development  of  the  Veins. — The  formation  of  the  great  veins  of  the  embryo 
may  be  best  considered  under  two  groups,  visceral  and  parietal. 

The  visceral  are  derived  from  the  vitelline  and  umbilical  veins.  In  the  earliest 
period  of  the  circutalion  of  the  embryo,  we  have  seen  that  there  were  two  veins 
fv'itelline  or  omphalo-mesenteric)  returning  the  blood  from  the  vitelline  membrane. 
These  unite  together  to  form  a  single  channel,  the  sinus  vnw^iis,  which  opens  into 
the  auricular  extremity  of  the  heart.  As  soon  as  the  placenta  begins  to  be  formed 
two  umbilical  veins  appear  and  open  into  the  sinus  venosus,  close  to  the  vitelline 
veins.  The  two  vitelline  veins  enter  the  abdomen  and  run  upward  on  either  side 
of  the  intestinal  canal ;  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  site  of  the  future 
liver,  which  now  begins  to  form  around  them,  transverse  communications  are 
formed,  which  encircle  the  duodenum  and  enclose  it  in  two  vascular  rings.     The 
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portion  of  veins  above  these  vascular  rings  loses  its  connection  with  the  sinus, 
while  the  portion  between  them  breaks  up  into  a  capillary  plexus,  which  ramifies 
in  the  now  partially  developed  liver  together  with  capillary  vessels  from  the  upper 
reDous  ring.  Of  these  latter,  some  pass  toward  the  heart  and  join  the  sinus. 
They  have  received  the  name  of  the  vence  hepaticm  revehentei,  and  eventually 
become  the  hepatic  veins ;  others  ramify  in  the  liver,  under  the  name  of  vena 
hepatica  advehentes,  and  become  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  The  lower 
rastmlar  ring  receives  veins  from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  becomes  the 
commencement  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  umbilical  veins  at  first  open  into  the  sinus  venosus  near  to  the  vitelline 
veins.     Subsequently  this  communication  becomes  interrupted  by  the  develop- 
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ment  of  a  vascular  network ;  the  vein  on  the  right  side  atrophies  and  disappears, 
while  that  on  the  left  side  greatly  enlarges,  as  the  placental  circulation  becomes 
established,  and  communicates  with  the  upper  venous  circle  of  the  vitelline  cir- 
culation. Finally  a  branch  is  formed  between  the  upper  venous  circle  and  the 
right  hepatic  veins,  which  becomes  the  ductut  venogug,  and  by  it  most  of  the  blood 
from  the  umbilical  vein  is  carried  direct  to  the  heart. 

The  Parietal  Veins. — The  first  appearance  of  a  parietal  system  consists  in  the 
appearance  of  two  short  transverse  veins  (the  ducts  of  Ouvier),  which  open  on 
either  side  of  the  auricular  portion  of  the  heart.  Each  of  these  ducts  is  formed 
by  an  ascending  and  descending  vein.  The  ascending  veins  return  the  blond  from 
the  parletes  of  the  trunk  and  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  are  called  cardinal  veins. 
The  two  descending  ones  return  the  blood  (Fig.  100)  from  the  head,  and  are 
called  primitive  ju</ular  veins.  The  cardinal  veins  receive  the  blood  returning 
from  the  lower  limb  through  the  iliac  veins.  At  first  the  right  and  left  iliac  veins 
open  into  the  corresponding  cardinals,  but  later  a  connecting  vein  forms  between  the 
lower  portions  of  the  cardinals,  and  through  this  the  blood  of  the  left  iliac  flows  over 
to  join  the  right  cardinal.  At  the  same  time  a  large  venous  trunk,  which  receives 
the  blood  from  the  kidneys,  forms  along  the  middle  line  of  the  posterior  abdom- 
inal wall  and  unites  below  with  the  right  cardinal  and  above  with  the  common 
tnink  of  the  vitelline  and  umbilical  veins  above  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
renae  revehentes.     This  is  the  inferior  vena  cava.     A  portion  of  the  right  cardi- 
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nal,  above  the  point  of  jnnetioQ  of  the  vena  cava,  becomes  obliterated,  the  upper 
portion,  which  receives  some  of  the  lumbar  and  the  intercostal  veins,  persistiog 
as  the  vena  azygos  major;  while  the  left  cardinal,  separating  below  from  the  left 
iliac,  sends  a  branch  across  the  middle  line  of  the  body  to  form  a  communication 
with  the  azjgos  major  and  persists  as  the  azjgos  minor. 

The  veins  first  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  are,  as  above  stated,  the 
primitive  jugular  \Qms.  In  thegreaterpartof  their  extent  they  become  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  Shortly,  two  small  branches  may  be  noticed  Opening  into  them  near 
their  termination;  these  form  the  subclavian  veins.  From  the  point  of  junction  of 
these  veins  on  the  left  side,  a  communicating  branch  makes  its  appearance,  running 
obliquely  across  the  neck  downward  and  to  the  right,  to  open  into  the  primitive 
jugular  vein  of  the  right  aide  helow  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  subclavian  vein. 
At  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  heart, 
and  its  descent  into  the  thorax,  the  direction  of  the  ducts  of  Cuvier  becomes 
altered,  and  they  assume  an  almost  vertical  position.     From  the  portion  of  the 

[irimitire  jugular  veins,  above  the  branch  of  communication,  the  internal  jugu- 
ars  are  formed,  except  that  part  of  the  right  one  which  lies  between  the  point 
of  entrance  of  the  subclavian  of  this  side  and  the  termination  of  the  communi- 
cating branch,  which  becomes  the  right  innominate  vein.  The  communicating 
branch  becomes  the  left  innominate  vein.  The  primitive  jugular  of  the  right 
side,  below  the  communicating  vein,  and  the  right  duct  of  Cuvier,  become  the 
vena  cava  superior,  into  which  the  right  cardinal  (vena  azygos  major)  enters. 
The  lower  part  of  the  left  primitive  jugular  becomes  almost  entirely  oblite- 
rated, except  at  its  lower  end,  where  it  remains  as  a  fibrous  band,  or  sometimes 
a  small  vein,  and  runs  obliquely  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  auricle. 
The  termination  of  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier  remains  persistent,  and  forms  the 
coronary  sinus  (Fig.  100),  the  left  cardinal  separating  from  it  and  emptying  its 
blood  through  the  transverse  connecting  branch  into  the  vena  azygos  major. 
The  foetal  circulation  is  described  at  a  future  page. 

Development  of  tbe  Alimentary  Canal. — The  development  of  the  intestinal 
cavity  is,  as  shown  above  (page  109),  one  of  the  earliest  phenomena  of  embryonic 
life.  The  original  intestine  consists  of  an  inliection  of  the  hypoblast  extending 
from  one  end  of  the  embryo  to  the  other,  and  is  situated  just  below  the  primitive 
vertebral  column.  At  eitner  extremity  it  forms  a  closed  tube,  in  consequence  of 
the  cephalic  and  caudal  flexures  (page  109),  and  this  manifestly  divides  it  into  three 
parts ;  a  front  part,  enclosed  in  the  cephalic  fold,  called  the  fore-gut ;  a  posterior 
part,  enclosed  in  the  caudal  fold,  the  kind-gut ;   and  a  central  part  or  mid-gut. 
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which  at  this  time  freely  communicates  with  the  umbilical  vesicle  (Fig.  101). 
The  ends  of  the  fore-  and  hind-gut  do  not  communicate  with  the  surface  of  the 
body,  the  buccal  and  anal  orifices  being  subse<|uently  formed  by  involutions  of  the 
epiblast,  which  later  on  form  communications  with  the  gut.     From  the  fore-gut 
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are  developed  the  pharynx,  cesophagua,  stomach,  aod  duodenuni ;  from  the  hind- 
gut,  a  part  of  the  rectum :  and  from  the 
middle  division,  the  rest  of  the  intestinal 
tnbe  (Figs.  102  and  103).  The  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  fore-gut  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  middle  portion  becomes  dilated 
to  form  the  stomach,  and  undergoes  a  ver- 
tical rotation  to  the  right,  so  that  the  pos- 
terior border,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
vertebral  column  by  a  mesentery,  is  now 
directed  to  the  left,  and  the  anterior  border 
to  the  right.  At  this  time  it  is  straight,  but 
it  soon  undergoes  a  lateral  curve  or  bend  to 
the  right  at  its  upper  end.  It  thus  assumes 
an  oblique  direction,  and  the  left  border 
(originally  the  posterior  or  attached  border) 
becomes  inferior,  and  forms  the  great  cur- 
vature. The  mesentery  by  which  it  was 
.tt»3l,rf  forms  the  great  omentum.     The     „  ^..riS.VSaffi'.&ittSr'StS 
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developed. 

The  hind-gut  is  also  a  closed  tube,  and  from  it  the  middle  third  of  the  rectum 
is  developed,  as  well  as  the  allantois  (page  113),  which  will  be  again  referred  to  in 
eoDnection  with  the  development  of  the  bladder. 

The  mid-gut  is  at  first  an  open  cavity  freely  communicating  with  the  umbilical 
vesicle.  As  the  body-walls  grow,  this  communication  contracts  very  materially. 
though  it  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  open  cavity  becomes  converted 
into  a  straight  tube,  still  open  where  it  communicates  with  the  umbilical  vesicle. 
This  tube  grows  rapidly  in  length,  and  presents  a  primitive  curve  or  loop  down- 
ward and  forward,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  growth  exceeding  that  of  the  walls 
of  the  body-cavity,  a  portion  of  the  loop  protrudes  into  the  stalk  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  grow  more 
rapidly  than  the  intestine,  which  again  recedes  into  the  body-cavity.  At  a  short 
distance  below  the  most  prominent  point  of  this  loop  a  diverticulum  arises,  which 
marks  the  separation  between  the  large  and  small  intestine.  The  lower  part  of  this 
diverticulum  forms  the  vermiform  appendix  ;  the  proximal  part,  by  its  continued 
growth,  constitutes  the  ctecum.  After  this  the  anterior  or  upper  part  of  the  gut, 
corresponding  to  the  araall  intestine,  rapidly  increases  in  length,  and  about  the 
eighth  week  becomes  convoluted.  The  lower  or  posterior  part,  corresponding  to  the 
large  intestine,  is  at  first  less  in  calibre  than  the  upper  part,  and  lies  whollv  to  the 
left  side  of  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine ;  hut  later  on  the  curve  of  the 
large  intestine  begins  to  form,  and  the  first  part  (ascending  colon)  slowly  crosses 
over  to  the  right  side,  first  lying  in  the  middle  line,  just  below  the  liver.  It  is  not 
until  the  sixth  month  that  the  csecum  descends  into  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  so 
drags  the  ascending  colon  into  its  normal  position  in  the  right  flank. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  is  the  space  left  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers 
of  the  mesoblast,  and  the  serous  membrane  is  developed  from  these  structures.  The 
mesenteries  are  formed  from  mesoblastic  tissue  extending  between  the  vertebrse  and 
the  got  which  develops  the  vascular  and  connective-tissue  elements  of  these  parts. 

The  buccal  cavity  is  formed  by  an  involution  of  the  external  layers  of  the 
blastodermic  membrane,  which  passes  inward  and  meets  the  pharynx,  or  upper 
part  of  the  fore-gut.  The  two  cavities  are.  however,  at  first  completely  separated 
from  each  other  by  all  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm ;  hut  at  an  early  period  of 
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development  a  vertical  slit  appears  between  them ;  this  gradually  widens  and 
becomes  the  opening  by  which  the  common  cavity  of  the  nose  and  mouth  commu- 
nicates with  the  pharynx.  The  common  cavity  is  afterward  divided  into  nose 
and  mouth  by  the  development  of  the  palate,  in  the  manner  spoken  of  above. 

The  tongue  appears  about  the  fifth  week  as  a  small  elevation  behind  the 
inferior  maxillary  arch,  to  which  a  pair  of  elevations,  arising  from  the  junction 
of  the  third  and  fourth  pharyngeal  arches,  is  united.  The  line  of  union  of  the 
three  elevations  is  indicated  by  the  V-shaped  groove  in  which  the  circum vallate 
papillae  are  situated.  The  epithelial  layer  is  furnished  by  the  epiblast.  The 
tonsils  appear  about  the  fourth  month. 

The  anu9  is  also  formed  by  an  inflection  of  the  epiblast,  which  extends  inward 
to  a  slight  extent,  and  approaches  the  termination  of  the  hind-gut  and  finally  com- 
municates with  it  by  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  septum  between  the  two.  The 
persistence  of  the  foetal  septum  at  either  the  buccal  or  anal  orifices  constitutes  a 
well-known  deformity — imperforate  oesophagus  or  imperforate  rectum,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  Ki'^r  appears  after  the  Wolffian  bodies,  about  the  third  week,  in  the  form  of 
a  bifid  process,  projecting  from  the  intestine  at  that  part  which  afterward  forms  the 
duodenum.  This  process  grows  rapidly,  its  terminal  lobes  branching  abundantly 
to  form  a  complicated  tubular  gland.  The  duct  of  the  gland  becomes  the  main 
duct  of  the  liver,  while  the  lobes  become  transformed  into  the  right  and  left 
lobes  of  the  liver  and  surround  the  vitelline  and,  later,  the  umbilical  veins,  which 
break  up  into  a  capillary  plexus  and  ramify  in  their  substance.  About  the  third 
month  the  liver  almost  fills  the  abdominal  cavity.  From  this  period  the  relative 
development  of  the  liver  is  less  active,  more  especially  that  of  the  left  lobe,  which 
now  becomes  smaller  than  the  right ;  but  the  liver  remains  up  to  the  end  of  foetal 
life  relatively  larger  than  in  the  adult. 

The  gall-bladder  appears  about  the  second  month,  as  an  extension  of  the  cavity 
from  which  the  main  duct  of  the  liver  is  developed ;  and  bile  is  detected  in  the 
intestines  by  the  third  month. 

The  pancreas  is  also  an  early  formation,  being  far  advanced  in  the  second 
month.  It,  as  well  as  the  salivary  glands,  which  appear  about  the  same  period, 
originates  in  a  projection  from  the  hypoblastic  canal,  which  afterward  forms  a 
cavity,  and  the  lobules  of  the  gland  are  developed  from  the  ramifications  of  this 
cavity.  The  projection  for  the  pancreas  appears  on  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  intes- 
tine, while  that  for  the  liver  is  on  the  ventral  surface,  and  the  ducts  of  the 
two  glands  are  at  first  usually  separated.  During  development  the  duct  of  the 
pancreas  shifts  its  position  toward  the  ventral  surface  and  finally,  as  a  rule,  joins 
that  from  the  liver. 

The  spleen  is  entirely  of  mesoblastic  origin,  as  it  originates  from  the  mes- 
enteric fold  which  connects  the  stomach  to  the  vertebral  column  (mesogastrium). 

Development  of  the  Bespiratory  Organs. — The  lungs  appear  somewhat  later 
than  the  liver.  They  are  developed  from  a  small  median  cul-de-sae  or  diverticu- 
lum from  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-gut,  immediately  behind  the  fourth  visceral 
cleft,  as  a  projection  from  the  epithelial  and  fibrous  laminae  of  the  intestines. 
During  the  fourth  week  a  pouch  is  formed  on  either  side  of  the  central  diver- 
ticulum, and  opens  freely  through  it  into  the  fore-gut  (pharynx).  From  these, 
other  (secondary)  pouches  are  given  off",  so  that  by  the  eighth  week  the  form  of  the 
lobes  of  the  lungs  may  be  made  out.  The  two  primary  pouches  have  thus  a 
common  pedicle  of  communication  with  the  pharynx.  This  is  developed  into  the 
trachea  (Fig.  97,  b),  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  which  are  perceptible  about  the 
seventh  week.  The  parts  which  afterward  form  the  larynx  are  recognized  as 
early  as  the  sixth  week — viz.  a  projection  on  either  side  of  the  pharyngeal  open- 
ing, which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  a  transverse  elevation 
from  the  third  pharyngeal  arch,  which  afterward  becomes  the  epiglottis;  the 
vocal  cords  and  ventricles  of  the  larynx  are  seen  about  the  fourth  month.  Traces 
of  the  diaphragm  appear  in  the  form  of  a  fine  membrane,  separating  the  lungs 
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from  the  Wolffian  bodies,  the  Btomach,  aod  the  liver,  whilst  the  heart  is  still 
near  the  head.  As  the  diaphragm  extends  forward  from  the  vertebral  column  it 
separates  the  common  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  into  two  parts,  a  thoracic  and 
abdominal. 

DevelopnuBt  of  the  Urinary  Organs. — Three  distinct  sets  of  urinary  organs 
occar  in  the  embryo  at  different  periods  of  development,  two  of  them  being  more 
or  less  transitory,  while  the  third  becomes  the  permanent  kidney.  The  first  to 
appear  is  the  pronephroi  or  head-kidney  and  it  consists  of  a  small  number  of  some- 
what convoluted  tubules  which  develop  immediately  behind  the  heart  in  the 
mesoblast  of  certain  of  the  pro  to  vertebral  somites.  The  tubules  are  segmentally 
■mnged,  one  corresponding  to  each  proto vertebra,  and  tbey  communicate  at  one 
extremity  with  the  coelom  and  at  the  other  with  a  longitudinal  canal  known  as 
tbe  tegmental  or  Wolffian  duct.  Later  the  second  kidney  appears  below  the 
pronephros,  developing  in  a  similar  manner  and  forming  the  megonephros  or 
Wolffian  body,  whose  tubules  are  also  at  first  arranged  segmentally,  though  later 
tbey  become  more  numerous  than  tbe  proto vertebrse  from  which  they  arise,  by  the 
[bnnation  of  secondary  and  tertiary  tubules  by  budding  from  those  already  pres- 
ent. These  tubules  likewise  communicate  with  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  in  connection 
with  each  of  them  there  is  developed  a  little  knot  of  blood-vessels  which  projects 
into  the  lumen  of  the  tubule,  whose  wall  it  pushes  in  front  of  it,  and  forms  the 
Malpighian  hodi)  or  glomerulut.  The  third  and  last  kidney  to  appear  is  the  meta- 
nephroB  or  permanent  kidney,  which,  together  with  the  ureter,  arises  as  an  out- 
growth from  the  lower  end  of  the  Wolfiian  duct. 

The  Wolfiian  duct  is  perceptible  about  tbe  third  week,  forming  an  elongated 
ridge  of  cells  situated  on  either  side  of  the  primitive  vertebrfe  and  extending  from 
the  heart  to  tbe  lower  end  of  the  embryo.  It  makes  its  appearance  below  the 
heart  and  behind  the  common  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  from  the  mesoblast  at  the 
point  of  separation  of  its  two  layers  into  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure,  this 
portion  of  the  mesoblast  being  termed  the  "intermediate  cell  mass."  The  ridge 
is  at  first  solid,  but  soon  a  tube  is  hollowed  out  in  it,  and  continuing  to  develop 
posteriorly  it  unites  with  the  proximal  end  of  the  allantois  which  forms  what  is 
termed  the  urogenital  sinus.  Thus  a  communication  is  established  through  the 
Wolffian  tubes  and  ducts  between  tbe  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  and  the  cloaca  or 
hinder  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  next  step  is  the  formation  of  a  second 
duct  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  tbe  original  duct,  with  which  some  of  the  tubules  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  segmental  body  (pronephros)  are  connected.  This  is  the 
Miillerian  duct.  Tbe  ureter,  which  is  formed  later,  is,  as  has  been  described,  an 
offshoot  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  Wolffian  duct. 

The  stmcture  of  the  Wolffian  body  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  of 
tbe  permanent  kidney  (Fig.  104).  It  is  composed  partly  of  an  excretory  canal 
or  duct,  into  which  open  numerous  "con- 
duits," rectilinear  at  first,  but  afterward 
tortuous,  and  partly  of  a  cellular  or 
glandular  structure,  in  which  Malpig- 
hian tufts  are  found.  It  is  fixed  to  the 
diaphragm  by  a  superior  ligament,  and 
to  the  spinal  column  by  an  inferior  or 
inguinal  ligament.  Its  office  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  kidneys — viz.  to  secrete 
.  a^'!'-,!'''".?^'"^?  *''H'?  '*"!!"  uJJ^*^"^  "fit*     fluid  containing  urea,  which  accumulates 

left  Wolffian  body  before  the  wilablliihnienl  or  the       .  ,  ■     ,  ,    "        ,iii  i 

disiindton ofsei.   (From Fairs. Bile r KobeU.)  a.a.     in  the  bladder.      When   the  permanent 

S,  if.  Tubulir  Btructure  of  the  Wcilfflati  btxlY.     e.       ,  .  ,  -.  j     .i_  .  .     r 

woiffl»nduci.  /.  lu upper extremiiy.  o,  lis tenni-  kiunevs  are  lormed,  the  greater  part  or 
mrr.'\'iti%^7^;iirJi^Te.LlV"iSu  the  Wolffian  body  disappears.  TLc  rest 
ThT'/^'o^mHia^l",  Z  '^^'X^l"S^n,  '""^ea  part  in  the  formation  of  the  organs 
eviry or  te»ikie.  of  generation. 

The  functional  activity  of  the  Wolf- 
fian bodies  is  very  transitory;  tbey  attain  their  highest  development  by  the  sixth 
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week,  after  which  time  they  begin  to  decrease  in  size  and  have  nearly  disappeared 
by  the  end  of  the  third  month.  The  upper  part  of  the  segmental  body,  the  prone- 
phros, also  undergoes  atrophy  and  disappears.  In  the  male,  the  Wolffian  duct 
persists,  and  becomes  converted  into  the  vas  deferens,  the  Miillerian  duct  under- 
going atrophy^  a  vestige  of  it,  however,  remaining  as  the  sinus  prostaticus; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  female,  the  Miillerian  duct  remains  and 
becomes  converted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  genital  passages,  while  the  Wolf- 
Ran  duct  almost  entirely  disappears  and  remains  only  as  a  vestige.  Prior  to  this, 
however,  the  Wolffian  and  Miillerian  ducts  (together  with  the  ureter  when  formed) 
open  into  the  common  urogenital  sinus  referred  to  above,  and  which  on  its  part 
communicates  with  the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  cavity  which  is  known 
as  the  cloaca  (Fig.  105). 

As  the  allantois  expands  into  the  urinary  bladder  this  common  cavity  is 
divided  into  two  by  a  septum,  and  the  urogenital  sinus  then  communicates  with 
the  anterior  division  and  the  rectum  with  the  posterior.  The  Wolffian  and  Miil- 
lerian ducts  are  soon  connected  by  cellular  substance  into  a  single  mass — the 
genital  cord — in  which  the  Wolffian  ducts  lie  side  by  side  in  front,  and  the  ducts 
of  Miiller  behind,  at  first  separate,  but  later  on  uniting  with  each  other. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  kidney  (metanephros)  is  developed  from  the  lower 
t  of  the  Wolffian  duct.  It  commences  as  a  tubular  diverticulum  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  segmental  duct,  close  to  the  cloaca.  It  extends  upward,  and 
becomes  divided  into  a  number  of  ctecal  tubules,  which  represent  the  commence- 
ment of  the  several  divisions  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  These  tubules  are 
prolonged  into  a  solid  mesoblastic  blastema  situated  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
mesonephros.  The  tubules  then  become  con- 
voluted, and  masses  of  cells  accumulate  on 
their  exterior,  so  as  to  give  to  the  organ  an 
appearance  of  lobulation.  Between  these 
cells  vessels  are  developed,  and  the  vascular 
glomeruli  are  gradually  formed.  The  kid- 
neys at  first,  therefore,  consist  of  cortical 
substance  only,  but  later  on  the  proximal 
ends  of  the  tubes  become  straight  and  ar- 
ranged in  bundles,  and  thus  the  pyramidal 
structure  is  developed.  The  lobulation  of 
the  kidney  is  perceptible  for  some  time  after 
birth. 

The  urinary  bladder,  as  before  stated,  is 
formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  stalk  of  the  nllantois.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  month  this  forms  a  spindle-shaped 
cavity,  the  bladder,  which  communicates  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  primitive  intestine  by  a 
short  canal,  the  urogenital  sinus,  which  be- 
comes  the  first  part   of  the   urethra.      The 

RenlUl  organs  In  lliH  embrj-o  prev/oui"  se^    Upper  part  of  the  Stalk  of  the  allantois,  wfaich 

inpraflVrbuHiieMWi^^J^dwoiX^^^^^^^^  '8  ^'^^  dilated,  forms  the  urachm;  this  extends 
bUddt"^"urn.>i^;'"<rf^The1nWo^r'^K  "P  '"*°  ^^^  Umbilical  cord,  and  at  an  early 
tcmii  from  which  ov«iy  or  tcsiicis  is  after-   period  of  embryonic  existence  forms  a  tube 

ward    rormed.      W.   Ltft    WolfliHn   body,     x.     '^ c  ■       .-  -  i       i  ii  .  t      • 

Part  ai  the  apex  from  which  the  coiii  vBscu-  ot  communication  With  the  allantois.  It  IS 
iin'rt  "Jft  woim™duct9\^'«^"  Rigl,rind  ^^^  obliterated  before  the  termination  of  foeta! 
roHg;'„""d'ur  i'i"'^?''.;;^ 'ATcar^o'Ji''  '^^  l'f«'  *>«*  ^-^^  ■^"■■d  formed  by  its  obliteration  is 
x^"'T^A^^o^^ZV,KXU:it^r^^  perceptible  throughout  life,  passing  from  the 
urogerJiai  sinus.  «.  EleTaiion  which  be-  Upper  part  01  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  and 
thei^wamajortor^crotumare^rm^."'^"  '^  occasionally  remains  patent  in  the  adult, 
constituting  a  well-known  malformation. 
The  suprarenal  bodies  are  developed  from  two  different  sources.     The  medul- 
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lary  part  of  the  orgao  is  of  epiblastic  origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  tissues 
forming  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  abdomen,  while  the  cortical  portion  is  of 
mesoblastic  origin,  and  originates  in  the  mesoblast  just  above  the  kidneys.  The 
two  parts  are  at  first  quite  distinct,  but  become  combined  in  the  process  of  devel- 
opment. The  suprarenal  capsules  are  at  first  larger  than  the  kidney,  but  become 
equal  in  size  about  the  tenth  week,  and  from  that  time  decrease  relatively  to  the 
kidney,  though  they  remain,  throughout  foetal  life,  much  larger  in  proportion 
than  in  the  adult. 

Development  of  the  Qenerative  Organs. — The  first  appearance  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  two  sexes,  and  consists  in  a 
thickening  at  one  spot  of  the  epithelial  layer  which  lines  the  peritoneal  or 
body  cavity,  with  a  slight  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  beneath  it,  form- 
ing a  low  ridge.  This  is  termed  the  genital  ridge^  and  is  situated  on  the 
mesial  side  of  each  Wolffian  body,  and  from  it  the  testicle  in  the  one  sex,  and 
the  ovary  in  the  other,  are  developed.  The  ridge,  as  the  embryo  grows,  grad- 
ually becomes  pinched  off  from  the  Wolffian  body,  with  which  it  is  at  first 
continuous,  though  it  still  remains  connected  to  the  remnant  of  this  body  by  t, 
fold  of  peritoneum,  the  mesorchium  or  meaovarium.  About  the  seventh  week  the 
distinction  of  sex  begins  to  be  perceptible.  The  epithelium  on  the  genital  ridge, 
which  is  called  ^'  germ-epithelium,*'  in  the  female  becomes  distinctly  columnar, 
multiplies  rapidly,  and  begins  to  form  primitive  ova,  in  a  manner  presently  to  be 
described;  whereas  in  the  male,  though  the  germ-epithelium  has  a  tendency  to 
become  columnar,  the  cells  are,  on  the  whole,  flatter  and  smaller  than  in  the 
female. 

Development  of  Male  Organs. — The  tubuli  seminiferi  of  the  testicle  appear  at 
an  early  period.  It  is  believed  that  they  are  formed  by  the  extension  of  epithelial 
cells  on  the  surface  of  the  genital  ridge  into  the  connective  tissue  or  stroma  on 
which  they  rest ;  rows  of  cells  are  thus  developed  which  become  the  lining  cells 
of  the  seminal  ducts.  From  the  mesonephros  tubules  grow  toward  the  kidney, 
entering  into  relation  with  the  seminal  ducts  and  forming  the  tubuli  recti  and 
rete  testis,  through  which  the  semen  escapes  from  the  testis  and  passes  into  the 
tubules  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mesonephros,  which  persist  as  the  epididymis, 
and  thence  make  their  way  to  the  urethra  (urogenital  sinus)  by  the  Wolffian 
duct,  which  becomes  the  vas  deferens  and  ejaculatory  duct  of  the  adult. 

The  Miillerian  ducts  disappear  in  the  male  sex,  with  the  exception  of  their 
lower  ends.  These  unite  in  the  middle  line,  and  open  by  a  common  orifice  into 
the  urogenital  sinus.  This  constitutes  the  uterus  masculinuH  or  sinus  prostaticus. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  upper  end  of  the  duct  of  Miiller  remains  visible  in 
the  male,  constituting  the  little  pedunculated  body,  called  the  hydatid  of  the 
epididymis,  sometimes  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epididymis,*  between 
the  testes  and  globus  major. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  mesonephros  and  the  Wolffian 
ducts  persist.  The  rest  of  the  mesonephros  disappears  almost  entirely,  a  few  of  its 
tubules  forming  the  vas  aberrans  and  a  structure  described  by  Girald^s,  and 
called,  after  him,  "the  organ  of  Girald^s,"  which  bears  a  good  deal  of  resem- 
blance to  the  organ  of  Rosenmiiller  in  the  other  sex.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
convoluted  tubules  lying  in  the  cellular  tissue  in  front  of  the  cord,  and  close  to 
the  head  of  the  epididymis. 

The  descent  of  the  testis  and  the  formation  of  the  gubernaculum  are  described 
in  the  bodv  of  the  work. 

Development  of  Female  Organs. — The  ovary,  as  above  stated,  is  formed  from 
the  genital  ridge,  which  becomes  pinched  off  from  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian 
body,  but  is  still  attached  by  a  mesovarium.  It  consists  of  a  central  part  of  con- 
nective tissue  covered  by  a  layer  of  germ -epithelium,  from  which  the  ova  are 
developed.   This  epithelium  undergoes  repeatea  division,  so  that  it  rapidly  increases 

*  Mr.  Osbom,  in  the  St  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  1875,  has  written  an  interesting  paper  point- 
ing oat  ^e  probable  connection  between  this  foetal  structure  and  one  form  of  hydrocele. 
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in  thickness  and  forms  several  layers.  Next  certain  of  the  cells  become  enlarged 
and  spherical,  and  form  what  are  called  the  primitive  ova.  Around  these,  other 
epithelial  cells  have  a  tendency  to  arrange  themselves,  so  as  to  enclose  the  ovum 
in  a  follicle.  The  permanent  ova,  enclosed  in  their  Graafian  follicles,  are  thiu 
formed. 

The  Fallopian  tube  is  developed  from  that  portion  of  the  duct  of  Miiller  which 
lies  above  the  lumbar  ligament  of  the  Wolffian  body.  This  duct  is  at  first  com- 
pletely closed  at  its  upper  extremity,  and  its  closed  extremity  remains  permanent, 
forming  a  small  cystic  body  attached  to  the  fimbriated  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube, 

and  called  the  "  hydatid  of 
Morgagni."  Below  this  a 
cleft  forms  in  the  duct,  and 
is  developed  into  the  fim- 
briated opening  of  the  Fal- 
lopian tube. 

Below  this  the  duct  of 
Muller  and  the  ducts  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies  are  united 
together  in  a  structure  called 
■'  the  genital  cord,"  in  which 
the  two  Miillerian  ducts  ap- 
proach each  other,  lying  side 
by  side,  and  finally  coalesce 
to  form  the  cavity  of  the 
vagina  and  uterus.  This 
coalescence  commences  in 
the  middle  of  the  genital 
cord,  and  corresponds  to  the 
body  of  the  uterus.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  Mul- 
lerian  ducts  in  the  genital  cord  constitute  the  cornua  of  the  uterus,  little  devel- 
oped in  the  human  species.     The  only  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body  in  the  com- 


Pio.  10*,— AduU  ovary.  p«roy«rtum.  ^nd  Fslloplan  lube.  (From 
Fkrre.  after  Kobelt).  n.  a.  Epbophoron  formed  rrom  the  apper  put 
oflhe  WolfflBn  body.  6.  Remaineof  theiippermoel  tubeii.sometlmei 
ftirmlDs  hydatids,  r.  Middle  set  or  lubeg.  d.  Some  lower  atrophied 
tube),  t.  Alropbied  remain,  of  the  Wolffian  duct,  /.  The  terminal 
bulb  or  hydatid.  A.  TheFatloplantube.orlglnally  theductof  MUler, 
i.  Hydatid  atUched  to  the  extremity.   I.  Tbe  ovary. 


Fio.  lOT,— Female  Kenltat  organs  of  the  embryo,  with  the  remains 


„ ^,.    _.  _..,re  advanced,  from  a  ftetal . ^ 

e.  RemalniofWolfflan  bodies,    c  StlU  more  advanced,  from  .    .      ._ 
the  uteruE.    b.  The  round  ligament,    c.  The  Fallopian  tubes,    d.  Thi 


Wolman  bodies.    (After  J.  MUUer.) 

(1.  Heroains  of  WoltHan  bodies.    <. 

Bodyoflheat«rus.    b. 


plete  condition  of  the  female  organs  are  two  rudimentary  or  vestigial  structures, 
which  can  bo  found,  on  careful  search,  in  the  broad  ligament  near  the  ovary; 
the  parovarium  or  organ  of  livsenmUller  and  the  poroofhoron  (Fig.  106).      The 
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orgsn  of  Rosenmuller  consiats  of  a  number  of  the  tubules  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Wolffian  body,  and,  coiisequently,  is  homologous  with  the  epididymis  of  the  male, 
while  the  paroophoron  is  formed  by  a  few  perHistent  tubules  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  corresponding,  therefore,  to  the  organ  of  Girald^s  and  the  vas  aberrans 
of  the  male.    The  lower  portions  of  the  Wolffian  ducts  also  persist  in  the  form  of  a 


Pic.  IOS.— IifTelopnicnt  of  the  eiteniil  trenltal  org»ni.    Indiffcrenl  type,  i,  ii,  in.  Fimnle.    a  snd  B,    Al  the 

'-      ■■■  ftheBiilh.    Male.    i'.  At  tbe  beg^nnlnft  of  the  fiiurth  month. 

end  of  the  fourth  month.    1.  ni.i«c»,    :;.  flcnltsl  tubercle.    3. 
.iKrmal  genital  n>1dK  llsbla  inHj'>re  i>r  nrroliiml.   6.  Umbilici 

8.  Caadal  eitremitr  arvl  cocCtkcbI  tubercle,  9.  Labia  minor*.  10.  Urogenital  ilnu*.  11.  Fnenum 

nibirldli.  12.  Prepntlum  penli  or  cUtorldls.  13,  Opening  of  the  urethra.  14.  Opening  of  the  Taglna.  15.  Hymen, 
V}.  Scnjial  niphe. 

pair  of  tube- like  Structures,  found  one  on  each  side  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  and 
termed  the  ducti  of  Gartner.  About  the  fifth  month  an  annular  constriction 
marks  the  position  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  after  the  sixth  month  the  walls 
of  the  uterus  begin  to  thicken.  The  round  ligament  is  derived  from  the 
inguinal  ligament  of  the  Wolffian  body,  the  peritoneum  constitutes  the  broad 
ligament;  the  superior  ligament  of  the  Wolilian  body  disappears  with  that 
structure  (Fig.  107). 

The  external  otgana  of  generation,  like  the  internal,  pass  through  a  stage  in 
which   there   is  no   distinction  of  sex  (Fig.   108,  ii,  iii).     We  must  therefore 
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describe  this  stage,  and  then  follow  the  development  of  the  female  and  male 
organs  respectively. 

As  stated  above,  the  anal  depression  at  an  early  period  is  formed  by  an  invo- 
lution of  the  external  epithelium,  and  the  intestine  is  still  closed  at  its  lower  end. 
When  the  septum  between  the  two  opens,  which  is  about  the  fourth  week,  the 
allantois  in  front  and  the  intestine  behind  both  communicate  with  the  anal  depres- 
sion. This,  which  is  now  called  the  cloaca,  is  afterward  divided  by  a  vertical 
septum,  whose  lower  edge  thickens  to  form  the  ^mn^t^w,  and  which  appears  about 
the  s.econd  month.  Two  tubes  are  thus  formed ;  the  posterior  becomes  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum,  the  anterior  has  uniting  with  it  the  urogenital  sinus.  In  the 
sixth  week  a  tubercle,  the  genital  tubercle^  is  formed  in  front  of  the  cloaca,  and 
this  is  soon  surrounded  by  two  folds  of  skin,  the  genital  folds.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  second  month  the  tubercle  presents,  on  its  lower  aspect,  a  groove,  the 
genital  furrow^  turned  toward  the  cloaca.  All  these  parts  are  well  developed  by 
the  second  month,  yet  no  distinction  of  sex  is  possible. 

Female  Organs  (Fig.  108,  a,  b,  c). — The  female  organs  are  developed  by  an 
easy  transition  from  the  above.  The  portion  of  the  cloaca  in  front  of  the  septum 
persists  as  the  vestibule  of  the  vagina,  and  forms  a  single  tube  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  vagina,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  developed  from  the  united 
Miillerian  ducts.  The  genital  tubercle  forms  the  clitoris,  the  genital  folds  the 
labia  majora,  and  the  lips  of  the  genital  furrow  the  labia  minora,  which  remain 
open. 

Male  Organs  (Fig.  108,  a',  b',  c'). — In  the  male  the  changes  are  greater.  The 
genital  tubercle  is  developed  into  the  penis,  the  glans  appearing  in  the  third  month, 
the  prepuce  and  corpora  cavernosa  in  the  fourth.  The  genital  furrow  closes  and 
thus  forms  a  canal,  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  urogenital  sinus 
becomes  elongated  and  forms  the  prostatic  and  membranous  urethra.  The  genital 
folds  unite  in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  scrotum,  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
genital  furrow  closes — viz.  between  the  third  and  fourth  months. 

The  following  table  is  translated  from  the  work  of  Beaunis  and  Bouchard,  with 
some  alterations,  especially  in  the  earlier  weeks.  It  will  serve  to  present  a  resumS 
of  the  above  facts  in  an  easily  accessible  form.^ 

^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  time  aasi&^ned  in  this  table  for  the  appearance  of  the  first  rudiment 
of  some  of  the  bones  varies  in  some  cases  from  that  assi^ed  in  the  description  of  the  various  bones 
in  the  sequel.  This  is  a  point  on  which  anatomists  differ,  and  which  probably  varies  in  diSerent 
cases. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FCETUS. 

(Fbom  Beauotb  akd  Bouchard.) 

Fint  Wetk, — ^During  thb  period  tbo  ovum  is  in  the  Fallopian  tube.    Having  been  fertilised  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  it  slowly  passes  down,  undergoing  segmentation,  and  reaches 
the  uterus  probably  about  the  end  of  the  first  week.     Dunng  this  time  it  does  not  undergo 
much  increase  in  size. 
Second  TFee^. — ^The  ovum  rapidly  increases  in  size  and  becomes  imbedded  in  the  decidua,  so 
that  it  is  completely  enclosed  in  the  decidua  reflexa  by  the  end  of  this  period.    An  ovum 
believed  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  day  after  conception  is  described  by  Reichert    There  was 
DO  appearance  of  any  embi^^onio  structure.    The  equatorial  margins  of  the  ovum  were  beset 
with  villi,  but  the  surface  in  contact  with  ^  the  uterine  wall  and  the  one  opposite  to  it  were 
bare.     In  another  ovum,  described  by  His,  believed  to  be  of  about  the  fourteenth  day, 
there  was  a  distinct  indication  of  an  embiyo.     There  was  a  medullary  groove  bounded  by 
folds.     In  iront  of  this  a  slightly  prominent  ridge,  the  rudimentary  heart    The  amnion 
was  formed  and  the  embryo  was  attached  by  a  stalk,  the  allantois,  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  chorion.     It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  these  parts,  the  amnion  and  the  allantois,  and 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  embryo,  the  medullary  groove,  and  the  heart,  are  formed  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week. 
Third  Week. — By  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  flexures  of  the  embrj'o  have  taken  place,  so 
that  it  is  strongly  curved.    The  protovertebral  disks,  which  begin  to  be  formed  eariv  in  the 
third  week,  present  their  iull  oomi)lement.     In  the  nervous  system  the  primarv  divisions 
of  the  brain  are  visible,  and  the  primitive  ocular  and  auditory  vesicles  are  already  formed. 
The  primary  circulation  is  established.     The  alimentanr  canal  presents  a  straight  tube  com- 
municating with  the  yolk-sac.    The  pharyngeal  arches  are    formed.    The  limbs  have 
appeared  as  short  buds.    The  Wolffian  bodies  are  visible. 
Fcum  Week. — ^The  umbilical  vesicle  has  attained  its  full  development.    The  caudal  extremity 
projects.     The  upper  and  the  lower  limbs  and  the  cloacal  aperture  a{)pear.    The  heart  sep- 
arates into  a  right  and  left  heart     The  special  ganglia  and  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  the  olfactory  fossse,  the  lun^  and  tne  pancreas  can  be  made  out 
Fifth  Wedc, — ^The  allantois  is  vascular  m  its  whole  extent    The  first  traces  of  the  hands  and 
feet  can  be  seen.    The  primitive  aorta  divides  into  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.    The  duct 
of  MtLller  and  genital  gland  are  visible.    The  ossification  of  the  clavicle  and  the  lower  jaw 
commences.     Tne  cartilage  of  Meckel  occupies  the  first  post-oral  arch. 
Sixth  Wedc — ^The  activity  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  ceases.    The  pharyngeal  clefts  disappear. 
The  vertebral  column,  primitive  cranium,  and  ribs  assume  the  cartilaginous  condition.    The 
posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  the  membranes  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  bladder,  kidney, 
tongue,  larynx,  thyroid  body,  the  germs  of  teeth,  and  the  genital  tubercle  and  folds 
are  apparent. 
Seventh  Wok. — ^The  muscles  be^n  to  be  perceptible.     The  points  of  ossification  of  the  ribs, 

scapula,  shaft  of  humerus,  ^mur,  tibia,  palate,  and  upper  jaw  appear. 
Idghih  Wedc-^The  distinction  of  arm  and  forearm,  and  of  tnigh  and  leg,  is  apparent,  as  weU  as 
the  interdigital  clefts.  The  capsule  of  the  lens  and  pupillary  membrane,  the  interventricu- 
lar and  commencement  of  the  interauricular  septum,  the  salivary  glands,  the  spleen,  and 
suprarenal  capsules  are  distinguishable.  The  larynx  begins  to  become  cartilaginous.  All 
the  vertebral  bodies  are  cartilaginous.  The  points  of  ossification  for  the  ulna,  radius,  fibula, 
and  ilium  niake  their  appearance.  The  two  halves  of  the  hard  |>alate  unite.  The 
sjrmrathetic  nerves  are  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  discerned. 
Ninth  Wede, — ^The  corpus  striatum  and  the  pericardium  are  first  apparent  Tlie  ovary  and 
testide  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  genital  furrow  appears.  The  osseous 
nuclei  of  the  bodies  and  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  of  the  frontal,  vomer,  and  malar  bones  of  the 
shafts  of  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  and  of  the  phalanges  appear.  The  union  of 
the  hard  palate  is  completed.  The  gall-bladder  is  seen. 
Third  Month. — ^The  formation  of  the  foetal  placenta  advances  rapidlv.  The  projection  of  the 
caudal  extremity  disappears.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  male  and  female  organs  from 
each  other.  The  cloacal  aperture  in  divided  into  two  parts.  The  cartilaginous  arches  on  the 
donal  region  of  the  spine  close.  The  points  of  ossification  for  the  occipital,  sphenoid, 
lachiymar,  nasal,  squamous  portion  of  temporal  and  ischium  appear,  as  well  as  the  orbital 
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centre  of  the  superior  muxillary.  The  pons  Varolii  and  fissure  of  Sylvius  can  be  made  out 
The  eyelids,  the  hair,  and  the  nails  begin  to  form.  The  mammaiy  ^land,  the  epiglottis, 
and  prostate  are  beginning  to  develop.  The  union  of  the  testicle  with  the  canals  of  the 
Wolman  body  takes  place. 

Fourth  Month, — The  closure  of  the  cartilaginous  arches  of  the  spine  is  complete.  Osseous 
points  for  the  first  sacral  vertebra  and  os  pubis  appear.  The  ossification  of  the  malleus  and 
incus  takes  place.  The  corpus  callosum,  the  membrana  lamina  spiralis,  the  cartilage  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  tjinpanic  ring  are  seen.  Fat  is  first  developed  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue.  The  tonsils  are  seen,  and  the  closure  of  the  genital  furrow  and 
the  formation  of  the  scrotum  and  prepuce  take  place. 

Fifth  Month. — The  two  layers  of  the  decidua  begin  to  coalesce.  Osseous  nuclei  of  the  axis  and 
odontoid  process,  of  the  lateral  points  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra,  of  the  median  points  of 
the  second,  and  of  the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  make  their  appearance.  Ossification 
of  the  stapes  and  the  petrous  bone  and  ossification  of  the  germs  or  the  teeth  take  place. 
The  germs  of  the  permanent  teeth  and  the  organ  of  Corti  appear.  The  eruption  of  hair  on 
the  head  commences.  The  sudoriferous  glands,  Brunner's  glands,  the  follicles  of  the  tonsil 
and  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  appear  at  this  period.  The  differentiation 
between  the  uterus  and  vagina  becomes  apparent. 

Sixth  Month, — ^The  points  of  ossification  for  tne  anterior  root  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  the  lateral  points  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra,  the  median  points 
of  the  third,  the  manubrium  sterni  and  the  os  calcis  appear.  The  sacro-vertebral  angle 
forms.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  cover  the  cerebellum.  The  Papillae  of  the  skin,  the 
sebaceous  glands,  and  Peyer's  patches  make  their  appearance.  The  free  border  of  the 
nail  projects  from  the  corium  of  the  dermis.     The  walls  of  the  uterus  thicken. 

Seventh  Month. — ^The  additional  points  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra,  the  lateral  points  of  the 
third,  the  median  point  of  the  fourth,  the  first  osseous  point  or  the  body  of  the  sternum, 
and  the  osseous  point  for  the  astragalus  appear.  Meckel's  cartilage  disappears.  The 
cerebral  convolutions,  the  islajid  of  Reil,  and  tne  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  apparent  The 
pupillary  membrane  atrophies.  The  testicle  passes  into  the  vaginal  process  of  the 
peritoneum. 

Eighth  Month. — Additional  points  for  the  second  sacral  vertebra,  lateral  points  for  the  fourth 
and  median  points  for  the  fifth  sacral  vertebraB,  can  be  seen. 

Ninth  JfoTi/A. -J- Additional  points  for  the  third  sacral  vertebra,  lateral  points  for  the  fi^h, 
osseous  points  for  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  for  the  body  and  great  comu  of  the  hvoid, 
for  the  second  and  third  pieces  of  the  body  of  the  sternum,  and  for  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  appear.  Ossification  of  the  bon^  lamina  spiralis  and  axis  of  the  cochlea  takes  place. 
The  eyelids  open,  and  the  testicles  are  in  the  scrotum. 


DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL 

ANATOMY. 


0STE0L06Y-THE  SKELETON. 


rpHE  entire  skeleton  in  the  adult  consists  of  200  distinct  bones.     These  are — 

The  spine  or  vertebral  column  (sacrum  and  coccvz  included) 26 

Cranium .  8 

Face 14 

Os  hyoides,  sternum,  and  ribe 26 

Upper  extremities 64 

Lower  extremities 62 

200 

In  this  enumeration  the  patellse  are  included  as  separate  bones,  but  the  smaller 
sesamoid  bones  and  the  ossicula  auditus  are  not  reckoned.  The  teeth  belong  to 
the  tegumentary   system. 

These  bones  are  divisible  into  four  classes :  Long^  Shorty  Flat,  and  Irregular. 

The  Long  Bones  are  found  in  the  limbs,  where  they  form  a  system  of  levers, 
which  have  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  trunk  and  to  confer  the  power  of  locomo- 
tion. A  long  bone  consists  of  a  shaft  and  two  extremities.  The  shaft  is  a  hollow 
cylinder,  contracted  and  narrowed  to  afford  greater  space  for  the  bellies  of  the 
muscles ;  the  walls  consist  of  dense,  compact  tissue  of  great  thickness  in  the  middle, 
but  becoming  thinner  toward  the  extremities ;  the  spongy  tissue  is  scanty,  and 
the  bone  is  hollowed  out  in  its  interior  to  form  the  medullary  canal.  The 
extremities  are  generally  somewhat  expanded  for  greater  convenience  of  mutual 
connection,  for  the  purposes  of  articulation,  and  to  afford  a  broad  surface  for 
muscular  attachment.  Here  the  bone  is  made  up  of  spongy  tissue  with  only  a  thin 
coating  of  compact  substance.  The  long  bones  are  not  straight,  but  curved,  the 
curve  generally  taking  place  in  two  directions,  thus  affording  greater  strength  to  the 
bone.  The  bones  belonging  to  this  class  are  the  clavicle^  humerus^  radius^  ulna, 
femur,  tibia,  fibula,  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  phalanges. 

Short  Bones. — Where  a  part  of  the  skeleton  is  intended  for  strength  and  com- 
pactness, and  its  motion  is  at  the  same  time  slight  and  limited,  it  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  pieces  united  together  by  ligaments,  and  the  separate  bones  are 
short  and  compressed,  such  as  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsu^s.  These  bones, 
in  their  structure,  are  spongy  throughout,  excepting  at  their  surface,  where  there 
is  a  thin  crust  of  compact  substance.  The  patellof  also,  together  with  the  other 
sesamoid  bones,  are  by  some  regarded  as  short  bones. 

Flat  Bones. — Where  the  principal  requirement  is  either  extensive  protection 
or  the  provision  of  broad  surfaces  for  muscular  attachment,  we  find  the  osseous 
structure  expanded  into  broad,  flat  plates,  as  is  seen  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  and 
the  shoulder-blade.  These  bones  are  composed  of  two  thin  layers  of  compact  tissue 
enclosing  between  them  a  variable  quantity  of  cancellous  tissue.  In  the  cranial 
bones  these  layers  of  compact  tissue  are  familiarly  known  as  the  tables  of  the 
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skull ;  the  outer  one  is  thick  and  tough ;  the  inner  one  thinner,  denser,  and  more 
brittle,  and  hence  termed  the  vitreous  table.  The  intervening  cancellous  tissue 
is  called  the  diploe'.  The  flat  bones  are :  the  occipital^  parietal^  frontal^  nasal, 
lachrymal^  vomer,  scapula,  os  innominatum,  sternum^  ribs,  and  patella. 

The  Irregular  or  Mixed  Bones  are  such  as,  from  their  peculiar  form,  cannot  be 
grouped  under  either  of  the  preceding  heads.  Their  structure  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  bones,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  compact  tissue  externally,  and  of  spongy 
cancellous  tissue  within.  The  irregular  bones  are :  the  vertebrce,  sacrum,  coccyx, 
temporal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  malar,  superior  maxillary,  inferior  maxillary,  palate, 
inferior  turbinated,  and  hyoid. 

Surfaces  of  Bones. — If  the  surface  of  any  bone  is  examined,  certain  eminences 
and  depressions  are  seen  to  which  descriptive  anatomists  have  given  the  following 
names. 

These  eminences  and  depressions  are  of  two  kinds :  articular  and  non-articular. 
Well-marked  examples  of  articular  eminences  are  found  in  the  heads  of  the  humerus 
and  femur  and  of  articular  depressions  in  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  and  the 
acetabulum.  Non-articular  eminences  are  designated  according  to  their  form. 
Thus,  a  broad,  rough,  uneven  elevation  is  called  a  tuberosity ;  a  small,  rough 
prominence,  a  tubercle ;  a  sharp,  slender,  pointed  eminence,  a  spine ;  a  narrow, 
rough  elevation,  running  some  way  along  the  surface,  a  ridge  or  line. 

The  non-articular  depressions  are  also  of  very  variable  form,  and  are  described 
as  fossae,  grooves,  furrows,  fissures,  notches,  etc.  These  non-articular  eminences 
and  depressions  serve  to  increase  the  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments and  muscles,  and  are  usually  well  marked  in  proportion  to  the  muscularity 
of  the  subject. 

A  prominent  process  projecting  from  the  surface  of  a  bone,  which  it  has  never 
been  separate  from  or  movable  upon  is  termed  an  apophysis  (from  dutoipoat^,  an 
excrescence) ;  but  if  such  process  is  developed  as  a  separate  piece  from  the  rest  of 
the  bone,  to  which  it  is  afterward  joined,  it  is  termed  an  epiphysis  (from  imipuat^, 
an  accretion).     Diaphysis  means  main  part  of  a  bone  or  shaft  of  a  long  bone. 

THE  SPINE. 

The  Spii\p  is  a  flexuous  and  flexible  column  formed  of  a  series  of  bones  called 
vertebrce  (from  vertere,  to  turn). 

The  Vertebra  are  thirty-three  in  number,  exclusive  of  those  which  form  the 
skull,  and  have  received  the  names  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal^ 
according  to  the  position  which  they  occupy ;  seven  being  found  in  the  cervical 
region,  twelve  in  the  dorsal,  five  in  the  lumbar,  five  in  the  sacral,  and  four  in  the 
coccygeal. 

This  number  is  sometimes  increased  by  an  additional  vertebra  in  one  region,  or 
the  number  may  be  diminished  in  one  region,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  by 
an  additional  vertebra  in  another.  These  observations  do  not  apply  to  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  spine,  the  number  of  bones  forming  which  is  seldom  increased  or 
diminished. 

The  vertebrae  in  the  upper  three  regions  of  the  spine  are  separate  throughout 
the  whole  of  life ;  but  those  found  in  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  regions  are  in  the 
adult  firmly  united,  so  as  to  form  two  bones — five  entering  into  the  formation 
of  the  upper  bone  or  sacrum,  and  four  into  the  terminal  bone  of  the  spine  or 
coccyx. 

General  Oharacters  of  a  Vertebra. 

Each  vertebra  consists  of  two  essential  parts — an  anterior  solid  segment  or 
body,  and  a  posterior  segment  or  arch.  The  arch  {neural)  is  formed  of  two  pedi- 
cles and  two  laminae,  supporting  seven  processes — viz.  four  articular,  two  trans- 
verse, and  one  spinous. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  piled  one  upon  the  other,  forming  a  strong 
pillar  for  the  support  of  the  cranium  and  trunk ;  the  arches  forming  a  hollow 
cylinder  behind  the  bodies  for  the  protection  of  the  spinal  cord.     The  different 
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vertebrse  are  connected  together  by  means  of  the  articular  processes  and  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilages ;  while  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes  serve  as  levers 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles  which  move  the  different  parts  of  the  spine.  Lastly, 
between  each  pair  of  vertebrae  apertures  exist  through  which  the  spinal  nerves 
pass  from  the  cord.  Each  of  these  constituent  parts  must  now  be  separately 
examined. 

The  Body  or  Oentnim  is  the  largest  and  most  solid  part  of  a  vertebra.  Above 
and  below  it  is  flattened ;  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  rough  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages,  and  present  a  rim  around  their  cir- 
camference.  In  front,  it  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  above  down- 
ward. Behind,  it  is  flat  from  above  downward  and  slightly  concave  from  side  to 
side.  Its  anterior  surface  is  perforated  by  a  few  small  apertures,  for  the  passage 
of  nutrient  vessels ;  whilst  on  the  posterior  surface  is  a  single  large,  irregular 
aperture,  or  occasionally  more  than  one,  for  the  exit  of  veins  from  the  body  of 
the  vertebra — the  venoe  basis  vertebrce. 

The  Pedicles  project  backward,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  the  vertebra,  at  the  line  of  junction  of  its  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces. 
The  concavities  above  and  below  the  pedicles  are  the  intervertebral  notches ;  they 
are  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side,  the  inferior  ones  being  generally  the  deeper. 
When  the  vertebrae  are  articulated  the  notches  of  each  contiguous  pair  of  bones 
form  the  intervertebral  foramina,  which  communicate  with  the  spinal  canal  and 
transmit  the  spinal  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 

The  Laminas  are  two  broad  plates  of  bone  which  complete  the  vertebral  arch 
behind,  enclosing  a  foramen,  the  spinal  foramen^  which  serves  for  the  protection 
of  the  spinal  cord ;  they  are  connected  to  the  body  by  means  of  the  pedicles. 
Their  upper  and  lower  borders  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamenta 
mhflava. 

The  Spinons  Process  projects  backward  from  the  junction  of  the  two  laminae, 
and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 

The  Articular  Processes,  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side,  spring  from  the 
junction  of  the  pedicles  with  the  laminae.  The  two  superior  project  upward,  their 
articular  surfaces  being  directed  more  or  less  backward ;  the  two  inferior  project 
downward,  their  articular  surfaces  looking  more  or  less  forward.^ 

The  Transverse  Processes,  two  in  number,  project  one  at  each  side  from  the 
point  where  the  articular  processes  join  the  pedicle.  They  also  serve  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles. 

Ohaxacter  of  the  Cervical  Vertebraa  (Fig.  109). 

The  Oervical  Vertebra  are  smaller  than  those  in  any  other  region  of  the  spine, 
and  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process,  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  transverse  process  of  either  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  Body  is  small,  comparatively  dense,  and  broader  from  side  to  side  than 
from  before  backward.  The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  flattened  and  of 
equal  depth ;  the  former  is  placed  on  a  lower  level  than  the  latter,  and  its  inferior 
border  is  prolonged  downward,  so  as  to  overlap  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
vertebrae  below.  Its  upper  surface  is  concave  transversely,  and  presents  a  pro- 
jecting lip  on  each  side ;  its  lower  surface  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave 
from  before  backward,  and  presents  laterally  a  shallow  concavity  which  receives 
the  corresponding  projecting  lip  of  the  adjacent  vertebra.  The  pedicles  are 
directed  obliquely  outward,  and  the  superior  intervertebral  notches  are  deeper, 
but  narrower,  than  the  inferior.  The  lamitice&re  narrow,  long,  thinner  above  than 
below,  and  overlap  each  other,  enclosing  the  spinal  foramen,  which  is  very  large, 
and  of  a  triangular  form.  The  spinous  processes  are  short,  and  bifid  at  the 
extremity  to  afford  greater  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  the 
two  divisions  being  often  of  unequal  size.     They  increase  in  length  from  the 

'  It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  direction  of  a  surface  is  determined 
hy  that  of  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it 
10 
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fourth  to  the  seventh.  The  articular  processes  are  oblique ;  the  superior  are  of 
an  oval  form,  flattened,  and  directed  backward  and  upward ;  the  inferior  forward 
and  downward.  The  transverse  procesnes  are  short,  directed  downward,  outward, 
and  forward,  bifid  at  their  extremity,  and  marked  by  a  groove  along  their  upper 
surface,  which  runs  downward  and  outward  from  the  superior  intervertebral 
notch,  and  serves  for  the  transmission  of  one  of  the  cervical  nerves.  They  are 
situated  in  front  of  the  articular  processes  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pedicles. 
The  transverse  processes  are  pierced  at  their  base  by  a  foramen,  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  vertebral  artery,  vein,  and  plexus  of  nerves.  Each  process  is  formed 
by  two  roots :  the  anterior  root,  sometimes  called  the  costal  process,  arises  from 
the  side  of  the  body,  and  is  the  homologue  of  the  rib  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
spine ;  the  posterior  root  springs  from  the  junction  of  the  pedicle  with  the  lamina, 
and  corresponds  with  the  transverse  process  in  the  dorsal  region.     It  is  by  the 
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junction  of  the  two  that  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral  vessels  is  formed.  The 
extremity  of  each  of  these  roots  forms  the  anterior  and  posterior  tubercles  of  the 
transverse  processes.' 

The  peculiar  vertebrse  in  the  cervical  region  are  the  first,  or  Atlas ;  the  second, 
or  Axis  ;  and  the  seventh,  or  Vertebra  prominens.  The  great  modifications  in  the 
form  of  the  atlas  and  axis  are  designed  to  admit  of  the  nodding  and  rotatory 
movements  of  the  head. 

The  Atlas  (Fig,  110)  is  so  named  from  supporting  the  globe  of  the  head.  The 
chief  peculiarities  of  this  bone  are  that  it  has  neither  body  nor  spinous  process. 
The  body  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  and  forms  the  odontoid  process  of 
the  second  vertebra;  while  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  pedicles  join  in  front  to 
form  the  anterior  arch.  The  atlas  consists  of  an  anterior  arch,  a  posterior  arch, 
and  two  lateral  masses.  The  anterior  arch  forms  about  one-fifth  of  the  bone:  its 
anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  presents  about  its  centre  a  tubercle,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Longus  colli  muscle;  posteriorly  it  is  concave,  and  marked  by  a 
smooth,  oval  or  circular  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis.  The  upper  and  lower  borders  give  attachment  to  the  anterior  occipito- 
atlantal  and  the  anterior  atlanto-axial  ligaments,  which  connect  it  with  the  occipital 
bone  above  and  the  axis  below.  The  posterior  arch  forms  about  two-fifths  of  the 
circumference  of  the  bone;  it  terminates  behind  in  a  tubercle,  which  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  spinous  process,  and  gives  origin  to  the  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 
The  diminutive  size  of  this  process  prevents  anv  interference  in  the  movements 
between  it  and  the  cranium.  The  posterior  part  of  the  arch  presents  above  and 
behind  a  rounded  edge  fur  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  occipito-atlantal  liga- 

'The  anterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  Hixth  cervical  vertebra  is  of  large  size, 
and  is  sometimes  known  as  "  Chassnignacx"  or  the  "(.'arotid  tubercle."  It  is  in  close  relniion  with 
the  carotid  artery,  which  lits  in  front  and  a  little  eilemnl  to  it ;  Bo  tiuit,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by 
C'h.iiwnignac,  the  vessel  can  with  ease  be  compreseed  against  it. 
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ment,  wbile  ia  front,  immediately  behind  each  superior  articular  process,  is  a 
groove,  sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen  by  a  delicate  bony  spiculum  which 
arches  backward  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  auperior  articular  process. 
These  grooves  represent  the  superior  intervertebral  notches,  and  are  peculiar  from 
being  situated  behind  the  articular  processes,  instead  of  in  front  of  them,  as  in 
the  other  vertebrse.  They  serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  vertebral  artery, 
which,  ascending  through  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process,  winds  round  the 
lateral  mass  in  a  direction  backward  and  inward.  They  also  transmit  the  suboc- 
cipital nerve.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  posterior  arch,  in  the  same  situation, 
sre  two  other  grooves,  placed  behind  the  lateral  masses,  and  representing  the  infe- 
rior intervertebral  notches  of  other  vertebrse.  They  are  much  less  marked  than 
the  superior.  The  lower  border  also  gives  attachment  to  the  posterior  atlanto- 
axial ligament,  which  connects  it  with  tne  axis.  The  lateral  rtmxnen  are  the  most 
balky  and  solid  parts  of  the  atlas,  in  order  to  support  the  weight  of  the  head ; 
they  present  two  articulating  processes  above,  and  two  below.     The  two  superior 
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ire  of  large  size,  oval,  concave,  and  approach  each  other  in  front,  but  diverge 
behind;  they  are  directed  upward,  inward,  and  a  little  backward,  forming  a  kind 
of  cup  for  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
nodding  movements  of  the  head.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  partially  subdivided 
by  a  more  or  less  deep  indentation  which  encroaches  upon  each  lateral  margin. 
The  inferior  articular  processes  are  circular  in  form,  flattened  or  slightly  concave, 
»nd  directed  downward  and  inward,  articulating  with  the  axis,  and  permitting 
the  rotatory  movements.  Just  below  the  inner  margin  of  each  superior  articular 
surface  is  a  small  tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  transverse  ligament,  which, 
stretching  across  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  divides  it  into  two  unequal  part'*;  the 
interior  or  smaller  segment  receiving  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  the  posterior 
allowing  the  transmission  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes.  This  part  of 
the  spinal  canal  is  of  considerable  size,  to  afford  space  for  the  spinal  cord;  and 
hence  lateral  displacement  of  the  atlas  may  occur  without  compression  of  this 
structure.  The  trantverse  processes  are  of  large  size,  project  directly  outward 
from  the  lateral  masses,  and  serve  for  the  attachment  of  special  muscles  which 
a.«sist  in  rotating  the  head.  They  are  long,  not  bifid,  and  perforated  at  their  base 
by  a  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery,  which  is  directed  from  below,  tipward  and 
backward. 

The  Axis  (Fig.  Ill)  is  so  named  from  forming  the  pivot  upon  which  the  first 
vertebra,  carrying  the  head,  rotates.  The  most  distinctive  character  of  this  bone 
is  the  strong,  prominent  process,  tooth-like  in  form  (hence  the  name  odontoid), 
»hieh  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  body.  The  bod;/  is  of  a 
IrisDgular  form,  deeper  in  front  than  behind,  and  prolonged  downward  anteriorly 
Mas  to  overlap  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  adjacent  vertebra.  It  presents  in 
fioDt  a  median  longitudinal  ridge,  separating  two  lateral  depressions  for  the  attach- 
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ment  of  the  Longus  colli  muscle  of  either  aide.     The  odontoid  process  presents 
two  articulating  surfaces:  one  in  front,  of  an  oval  form,  for  articulation  with  the 


Fig.  111.— Second  cervicsl  verteb™,  or  »xls. 

atlas ;  another  behind,  for  the  transverse  ligament — the  tatter  frequently  encroach- 
ing on  the  sides  of  the  process.  The  apex  is  pointed,  and  gives  attachment  to  one 
fasciculus  of  the  odontoid  ligament  (ligamentum  sugpensorium).  Below  the  apex 
the  process  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  presents  on  either  side  a  rough  impression 
for  tne  attachment  of  the  lateral  fasciculi  of  the  odontoid  or  check  ligaments, 
which  connect  it  to  the  occipital  bone ;  the  base  of  the  process,  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  body,  is  constricted,  so  as  to  prevent  displacement  from  the  transverse 
ligament,  which  binds  it  in  this 
^^s-  situation  to  the  anterior  arch  of 

the  atlas.  Sometimes,  however, 
this  process  does  become  dis- 
placed, especially  in  children,  in 
whom  the  ligaments  are  more 
relaxed :  instant  death  is  the 
result  of  this  accident.  The 
pedicles  are  broad  and  strong, 
especially  their  anterior  extrem- 
ities, which  coalesce  with  the 
sides  of  the  body  and  the  root  of 
the  odontoid  process.  The  lam- 
ina  are  thick  and  strong,  and  the 
spinal  foramen  large,  but  smaller 
than  that  of  the  atlas.  The  trans- 
verse processes  are  very  small, 
not  bifid,  and  perforated  by  the 
vertebral  foramen,  or  foramen 
5iniiort.proeeM.  for  '^^  vertebral  artery,  which  is 

Fig.  iii.-Seventhcervlc«i  vertebra,  or  verwbraprominen*.  directed  ohUquely  upward  and 
outward.  The  superior  articular 
surfaces  are  round,  slightly  convex,  directed  upward  and  outward,  and  are 
peculiar  in  being  supported  on  the  body,  pedicles,  and  transverse  processes.  The 
inferior  articular  surfaces  have  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  other  cervical 
vcrtebrse.  The  superior  intervertebral  notches  are  very  shallow,  and  lie  behind 
the  articular  processes;  the  inferior  in  front  of  them,  as  in  the  other  cervical 
vertebrffi.  The  spinous  process  is  of  large  size,  very  strong,  deeply  channelled  on 
its  nnder  surface,  and  presents  a  bifid,  tubercular  extremity  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles  which  serve  to  rotate  the  head  upon  the  spine. 

Seventh  Oervical  (Fig.  112). — The  most  distinctive  character  of  this  vertebra  ia 
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the  existence  of  a  very  long  and  promitient  spinous  process ;  hence  the  name 
"vertebra  prominens."  This  process  is  thick,  nearly  horizontal  in  direction,  not 
bifurcated,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  ligamentum  nuchse.  The  trantverse  procest 
is  nsually  of  large  size,  especially  ita  posterior  root ;  its  upper  surface  haa  usually 
a  shallow  groove,  and  it  seldom  presents  more  than  a  trace  of  bifurcation  at  its 
extremity.  The  vertebral  foramen  is  sometimes  as  large  as  in  the  other  cervical 
vertebne,  but  is  usually  smaller  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  sometimes  wanting.  On 
the  left  side  it  occasionally  gives  passage  to  the  vertebral  artery ;  more  frequently 
the  vertebral  vein  traverses  it  on  both  sides ;  but  the  usual  arrangement  is  for  both 
artery  and  vein  to  pass  in  front  of  the  transverse  process,  and  not  through  the 
foramen. 

Oliaracters  of  the  Dorsal  Vertebrn. 
The  Dorsal  Vertebra  are  intermediate  in  size  between  those  in  the  cervical  and 
those  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  increase  in  size  from  above  downward,  the  upper 
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vertebne  in  this  segment  of  the  spine  being  much  smaller  than  those  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  region.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  may  be  at  once  recognized  by  the  pres- 
ence on  the  sides  of  the  body  of  one  or  more  facets  or  half-facets  for  the  heads  of 
ihe  riba. 

The  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  resemble  those  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions  at  the  respective  ends  of  this  portion  of  the  spine ;  but  in  the  middle  of 
ihe  dorsal  region  their  form  is  very  characteristic,  being  heart-shaped,  and  as 
broad  in  the  antero-posterior  as  in  the  lateral  direction.  They  are  thicker  behind 
than  in  front,  flat  above  and  below,  convex  and  prominent  in  front,  deeply  concave 
behind,  slightly  constricted  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  and  marked  on  each  side, 
near  the  root  of  the  pedicle,  by  two  demi-facets,  one  above,  the  other  below.  ■  These 
are  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and,  when  articulated  with  the  adjoin- 
ing vertehrse,  form,  with  the  intervening  fibro-cartilage,  oval  surfaces  for  the 
reception  of  the  heads  of  the  corresponding  ribs.  The  pedicleg  are  directed  back- 
ward, and  the  inferior  intervertebral  notches  are  of  large  size,  and  deeper  than  in 
any  other  region  of  the  spine.  The  laminw  are  broad,  thick,  and  imbricated — 
that  is  to  say,  overlapping  one  another  like  tiles  on  a  roof  The  spinal  foramen  is 
?mall,  and  of  a  circular  form.  The  tpinous  procetees  are  long,  triangular  in  form 
(bayonet-shaped),  directed  obliquely  downward,  and  terminate  in  a  tubercular 
extremity.     They  overlap  one  another  from  ihe  fifth  to  the  eighth,  but  are  less 
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oblique  in  direction  above  and  below.     The  articular  proceaees  are  flat,  nearly 
vertical  in  direction,  and  project  from  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  pedicles; 


Inferior   artiaJar 
and  tuni«i  out- 


the  superior  being  directed  backward  and  sliffhtli/  outward  and  upward,  the  inferior 
forward  and  a  little  inward  and  downward.  The  Ifaneverse  processes  arise  from 
the  same  parts  of  the  arch  as  the  posterior  roots  of  the  transverse  processes  in 
the  neck,  and  are  situated  behind  the  articular  processes  and  pedicles;  they  are 
thick,  strong,  and  of  great  length,  directed  obliquely  backward  and  outward, 
presenting  a  clubbed  extremity,  which  is  tipped  on  its  anterior  part  by  a  small 
concave  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  tubercle  of  a  rib.  Besides  the  articular 
facet  for  the  rib.  three  indistinct  tubercles  may  be  seen  rising  from  the  transverse 
processes,  one  at  the  upper  border,  one  at  the  lower  border,  and  one  externally. 
In  man  they  are  comparatively  of  small  size,  and  serve  only  for  the  attachment 
of  muscles.     But  in  some  animals  thoy  attain  considerable  magnitude,  either  for 
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ihe  purpose  of  more  closely  connecting  the  segmeots  of  this  portion  of  the  spine 
or  for  muscular  and  ligamentous  attachment.    (See  below,  twelfth  dorsa)  vertebra.) 

The  peculiar  dorsal  vertebrae  are  the  first,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
(Fit  114). 

The  First  Dorsal  Vertebra  presents,  on  each  side  of  the  body,  a.  single  entire 
articular  facet  for  the  head  of  the  first  rib  and  a  half  facet  for  the  upper  half  of 
(he  second.  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  like  that  of  a.  cervical  vertebra, 
being  broad  transversely,  concave,  and  lipped  on  each  side.  The  articular  sur- 
facet  are  oblique,  and  the  gpinoug  process  thick,  long,  and  almost  horizontal. 

The  Ninth  Dorsal  has  no  demi-facet  below.  In  some  subjects,  however,  the 
ninth  has  two  dcmi-facets  on  each  side,  then  the  tenth  has  a  demi-facet  at  the  upper 
part ;  none  below. 

The  Teaih  Dorsal  has  (except  in  the  cases  just  mentioned)  an  entire  articular 
&cet  on  each  side  above,  which  is  partly  placed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pedicle. 
Ii  bas  no  demi-facet  below. 

In  the  Elsrenth  Dorsal  the  body  approaches  in  its  form  and  sise  to  the  lumbar. 
The  articular  facets  for  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  one  on  each  side,  are  of  large  size, 
and  placed  chiefly  on  the  pedicles,  which  are  thicker  and  stronger  in  this  and  the 
next  vertebra  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  dorsal  region.  The  spinous  process  is 
abort  nearly  horizontal  in  direction,  and  presents  a  slight  tendency  to  bifurcation 
at  its  extremity.  The  transverse  processes  are  very  short,  tubercular  at  their 
extremities,  and  have  no  articular  facets  for  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs. 

The  Twelfth  Dorsal  has  the  same  general  characters  as  the  eleventh,  but  may 
be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  inferior  articular  processes  being  convex  and 
turned  outward,  like  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse ;  by  the  general  form  of  the 
body.  laminsB,  and  spinous  process,  approaching  to  that  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse; 
and  by  the  transverse  processes  being  snorter,  and  marked  by  three  elevations,  the 
superior,  inferior,  and  external  tubercles,  which  correspond  to  the  mammillary, 
accessory,  and  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse.  Traces  of  similar 
elevations  are  usually  to  be  found  upon  the  other  dorsal  vertebrse  {vide  ut  supra). 

Obaracters  of  the  Lombar  Vertebra. 

The  Lnmbar  Vertebra  (Fig.  115)  are  the  largest  segments  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  can  at  once  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  foramen  in  the 


transverse  process,  the  characteristic  point  of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  and  by  the 
absence  of  any  articulating  facet  on  the  side  of  the  body,  the  diatinguishing  mark 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrse. 

The  body  is  large,  and  has  a  greater  diameter  from  siile  to  aide  than  from  before 
backward,  slightly  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  flattened  or  slightly  concave  above 
&nd  below,  concave  behind,  and  deeply  constricted  in  front  and  at  the  sides, 
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presenting  prominent  margins,  which  afford  a  broad  basis  for  the  support  of  the 
superincumbent  weight.  The  pedicles  are  very  strong,  directed  backward  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  bodies ;  consequently,  the  inferior  intervertebral  notches  are 
of  considerable  depth.  The  lamince  are  broad,  short,  and  strong,  and  the  spinal 
foramen  triangular,  larger  than  in  the  dorsal,  smaller  than  in  the  cervical,  region. 
The  spinous  processes  are  thick  and  broad,  somewhat  quadrilateral,  horizontal  in 
direction,  thicker  below  than  above,  and  terminating  by  a  rough,  uneven  border. 
The  superior  articular  processes  are  concave,  and  look  backward  and  inward ; 
the  inferior^  convex,  look  forward  and  outward ;  the  former  are  separated  by  a 
much  wider  interval  than  the  latter,  embracing  the  lower  articulating  processes 
of  the  vertebra  above.  The  transverse  processes  are  long,  slender,  directed  trans- 
versely outward  in  the  upper  three  lumbar  vertebrae,  slanting  a  little  upward  in 
the  lower  two.  They  are  situated  in  front  of  the  articular  processes,  instead  of 
behind  them  as  in  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  are  homologous  with  the  ribs.  Of  the 
three  tubercles  noticed  in  connection  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  twelfth 
dorsal  vertebra,  the  superior  ones  become  connected  in  this  region  with  the  back 
part  of  the  superior  articular  processes,  and  have  received  the  name  of  mammillary 
processes;  the  inferior  are  represented  by  a  small  process  pointing  downward, 
situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  transverse  process,  and  called  the 
accessory  processes :  these  are  the  true  transverse  processes,  which  are  rudimental 
in  this  region  of  the  spine ;  the  external  ones  are  the  so-called  transverse  processes, 
the  homologue  of  the  rib,  and  hence  sometimes  called  costal  processes.  Although 
in  man  these  are  comparatively  small,  in  some  animals  they  attain  considerable 
size,  and  serve  to  lock  the  vertebrae  more  closely  together. 

The  Fifth  Lumbar  vertebra  is  characterized  by  having  the  body  much  thicker 
in  front  than  behind,  which  accords  with  the  prominence  of  the  sacro-vertebral 
articulation;  by  the  smaller  size  of  its  spinous  process;  by  the  wide  interval 
between  the  inferior  articulating  processes ;  and  by  the  greater  size  and  thickness 
of  its  transverse  processes. 

Structure  of  the  Vertebrse. — The  structure  of  a  vertebra  differs  in  different 
parts.  The  body  is  composed  of  light,  spongy,  cancellous  tissue,  having  a  thin 
coating  of  compact  tissue  on  its  external  surface  perforated  by  numerous  orifices, 
some  of  large  size,  for  the  passage  of  vessels ;  its  interior  is  traversed  by  one  or 
two  large  canals,  for  the  reception  of  veins,  which  converge  toward  a  single  large, 
irregular  aperture  or  several  small  apertures  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of 
each  bone.  The  arch  and  processes  projecting  from  it  have,  on  the  contrary,  an 
exceedingly  thick  covering  of  compact  tissue. 

Development. — Each  vertebra  is  formed  of  four  primary  cartilaginous  portions 
(Fig.  116),  one  for  each  lamina  and  its  processes,  and  two  for  the  body.  Ossifica- 
tion commences  in  the  laminae  about  the  sixth  week  of  foetal  life,  in  the  situation 
where  the  transverse  processes  afterward  project,  the  ossific  granules  shooting 
backward  to  the  spine,  forward  into  the  pedicles,  and  outward  into  the  transverse 
and  articular  processes.  Ossification  in  the  body  commences  in  the  middle  of  the 
cartilage  about  the  eighth  week  by  two  closely  approximated  centres,  which  speedily 
coalesce  to  form  one  central  ossific  point.  According  to  some  authors,  ossifica- 
tion commences  in  the  laminae  only  in  the  upper  vertebrae — i.  e,  in  the  cervical  and 
upper  dorsal.  The  first  ossific  points  in  the  lower  vertebrae  are  those  which  are  to 
form  the  body,  the  osseous  centres  for  the  laminae  appearing  at  a  subsequent  period. 
At  birth  these  three  pieces  are  perfectly  separate.  During  the  first  year  the  laminae 
become  united  behind  by  a  portion  of  cartilage  in  which  the  spinous  process  is 
ultimately  formed,  and  thus  the  arch  is  completed.  About  the  third  year  the 
body  is  joined  to  the  arch  on  each  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  body  is  formed 
from  the  three  original  centres  of  ossification,  the  amount  contributed  by  the  ped- 
icles increasing  in  extent  from  below  upward.  Thus  the  bodies  of  the  sacral 
vertebrae  are  formed  almost  entirely  from  the  central  nuclei ;  the  bodies  of  the 
lumbar  are  formed  laterally  and  behind  by  the  pedicles ;  in  the  dorsal  region  the 
pedicles  advance  as  far  forward  as  the  articular  depressions  for  the  head  of  the 
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nbs^  {onning  these  cavities  of  reception ;  and  in  the  neck  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  bodies  are  formed  entirely  by  the  advance  of  the  pedicles.     Before  puberty 
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Fig.  116.— Development  of  a  vertebra. 
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no  other  changes  occur,  excepting  a  gradual  increase  in  the  growth  of  these 
primary  centres ;  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  bodies  and  the  ends  of  the 
transverse  and  spinous  processes  being  tipped  with  cartilage,  in  which  ossific 
granules  are  not  as  yet  deposited.  At  sixteen  years  (Fig.  118),  four  secondary 
centres  appear,  one  for  the  tip  of  each  transverse  process,  and  two  (sometimes 
united  into  one)  for  the  end  of  the  spinous  process.  At  twenty-one  years  (Fig. 
117),  a  thin  circular  epiphysial  plate  of  bone  is  formed  in  the  layer  of  cartilage 
situated  on  the  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces of  the  body,  the  former  being 
the  thicker  of  the  two.  All  these 
become  joined,  and  the  bone  is  com- 
pletely formed  between  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  thirtieth  year  of  life. 

Exceptions  to  this  mode  of  de- 
velopment occur  in  the  first,  second, 
and  seventh  cervical,  and  in  the 
vertebrae  of  the  lumbar  region. 

The  Atlas  (Fig.  119).— The  num- 
ber of  centres  of  ossification  of  the 
atlas  is  very  variable.     It  may  be 
developed  from  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  centres.     The  most  frequent  ar- 
rangement is  by  three  centres.     Two 
of  these   are  destined   for  the  two 
lateral  or  neural  masses,  the  ossifica- 
tion of  which  commences  about  the 
seventh  week  near  the  articular  pro- 
cesses, and  extend  backward;  these 
portions  of  bone  are  separated  from 
one  another  behind,  at  birth,  by  a 
narrow  interval  filled  in  with  carti- 
lage.    Between  the  second  and  third 
years  they  unite  either  directly  or 
through  the  medium  of  a  separate  centre  developed  in  the  cartilage  in  the  middle 
line.     The  anterior  arch,  at  birth,  is  altogether  cartilaginous,  and  in  this  a  sepa- 
rate nucleus  appears  about  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  birth,  and,  extending 
hteraUv,  joins  the  neural  processes  in  front  of  the  pedicles.     Sometimes  there  are 
two  nuclei  developed  in  the  cartilage,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  which 
join  to  form  a  single  mass.     And  occasionally  there  is  no  separate  centre,  but  the 
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anterior  arch  is  formed  by  the  gradual  extension  forward  and  ultimate  junction  of 
the  two  neural  processes. 

The  Axis  (Fig.  120)  is  developed  by  nx  centres.  The  body  and  arch  of  this 
bone  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  other  ver- 
tebrae :  one  centre  (or  two,  which  speedily  coalesce)  for  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
and  one  for  each  lamina.  The  odontoid  process  consists  originally  of  an  extension 
upward  of  the  cartilaginous  mass  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  formed. 
At  about  the  sixth  month  of  foetal  life  two  osseous  nuclei  make  their  appearance 
in  the  base  of  this  process :  they  are  placed  laterally,  and  join  before  birth  to 
form  a  conical  bilobed  mass  deeply  cleft  above ;  the  interval  between  the  cleft  and 
the  summit  of  the  process  is  formed  by  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  cartilage,  the  base 
of  the  process  being  separated  from  the  body  by  a  cartilaginous  interval,  which 
gradually  becomes  ossified  at  its  circumference,  but  remains  cartilaginous  in  its 
centre  until  advanced  age.*  Finally,  as  Humphry  has  demonstrated,  the  apex  of 
the  odontoid  process  has  a  separate  nucleus,  which  appears  in  the  second  year  and 
joins  about  the  twelfth  year.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  secondary  centre  for 
a  thin  epiphysial  plate  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone. 

The  Seventh  Oervical. — The  anterior  or  costal  part  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  seventh  cervical  is  developed  from  a  separate  osseous  centre  at  about  the 
sixth  month  of  foetal  life,  and  joins  the  body  and  posterior  division  of  the  trans- 
verse process  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  Sometimes  this  process  continues 
as  a  separate  piece,  and,  becoming  lengthened  outward,  constitutes  what  is  known 
as  a  cervical  rib. 

The  Lumbar  Vertebra  (Fig.  121)  have  two  additional  centres  (besides  those 
peculiar  to  the  vertebrae  generally)  for  the  mammillary  tubercles,  which  project 
from  the  back  part  of  the  superior  articular  processes.  The  transverse  process  of 
the  first  lumbar  is  sometimes  developed  as  a  separate  piece,  which  may  remain 
permanently  unconnected  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bone,  thus  forming  a 
lumbar  rib — a  peculiarity  which  is  rarely  met  with. 

Progress  of  Ossification  in  the  Spine  generally. — Ossification  of  the  laminae  of 
the  vertebrae  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  and  proceeds  gradually 
downward.  Ossification  of  the  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  commences  a  little 
below  the  centre  of  the  spinal  column  (about  the  ninth  or  tenth  dorsal  vertebra), 
and  extends  both  upward  and  downward.  Although,  however,  the  ossific  nuclei 
make  their  first  appearance  in  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  lumbar  and  first 
sacral  are  those  in  which  these  nuclei  are  largest  at  birth. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  the  Atlas  are  attached  nine  pairs :  the  Longus 
colli,  Rectus  capitis  anticus  minor.  Rectus  lateralis,  Obliquus  capitis  superior  and 
inferior,  Splenius  colli.  Levator  anguli  scapulae.  First  Intertransverse,  and  Rectus 
capitis  posticus  minor. 

To  the  Axis  are  attached  eleven  pairs :  the  Longus  colli.  Levator  anguli 
scapulae,  Splenius  colli,  Scalenus  medius,  Transversalis  colli,  Intertransversales, 
Obliquus  capitis  inferior.  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major,  Semispinalis  colli,  Mul- 
tifidus  spinae,  Interspinales. 

To  the  remaining  vertebrae,  generally,  are  attached  thirty-five  pairs  and  a  sin- 
gle muscle :  anteriorly^  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  Longus  colli.  Scalenus 
anticus  medius  and  posticus.  Psoas  magnus  and  parvus,  Quadratus  lumbo- 
rum,  Diaphragm,  Obliquus  abdominis  internus,  and  Transversalis  abdominis — 
posteriorly^  the  Trapezius,  Latissimus  dorsi.  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  Rhomboideus 
major  and  minor,  Serratus  posticus  superior  and  inferior,  Splenius,  Erector  spinae, 
Hio-cos talis,  Longissimus  dorsi.  Spinalis  dorsi,  Cervicalis  ascendens,  Transversalis 
colli,  Trachelo-mastoid,  Complexus,  Biventer  cervicis,  Semispinalis  dorsi  and  colli, 
Multifidus  spinae,  Rotatores  spinae,  Interspinales,  Supraspinales,  Intertransversales, 
Levatores  costarum. 

^  See  Cunniugham,  Joum.  Anal.j  vol.  xx.  p.  238. 
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Sacral  and  Coccygeal  Vertebrse. 
The  Sacral  and  Coccygeal  Vertebra  consist,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  of  nine 

separate  pieces,  which  are  united  in  the  adult  so  as  to  form  two  bones,  five  enter- 
ing into  the  formation  of  the  sacrum,  four  into  that  of  the  coccyx.  Occasionally, 
the  coccyx  consists  of  five  bones.' 

The  Sacnun  (sacer,  sacred)  is  a  large,  triangular  bone  (Fig.  122),  situated  at 
the  lover  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  at  tbe  upper  and  back  part  of  the  pelvic 


Yia.  122.— S&cniiD,  anterior  lurlkce. 

cavity,  where  it  ia  inserted  like  a  wedge  between  the  two  innoaiinate  bones;  its 
upper  part  or  base  articulating  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebrfe,  its  apex  with  the 
ci)ccyx.  The  sacrum  is  curved  upon  itself,  and  placed  very  obliquely,  its  upper 
extremity  projecting  forward,  and  forming,  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  a  very 
firomineni  angle,  called  the  promontory  or  Baero-vertehral  angle ;  whilst  its  central 
part  is  directed  backward,  so  as  to  give  increased  capacity  to  the  pelvic  cavity. 
It  presents  for  examination  an  anterior  and  posterior  surface,  two  lateral  surfaces, 
a  base,  an  apex,  and  a  central  canal. 

The  Anterior  Snrbce  is  concave  from  above  downward,  and  slightly  so  from 
side  to  side.  In  the  middle  are  seen  four  transverse  ridges,  indicating  the  original 
division  of  the  bone  into  five  separate  pieces.  The  portions  of  bone  intervening 
between  the  ridges  correspond  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  The  body  of  the 
first  segment  is  of  large  size,  and  in  form  resembles  that  of  a  lumbar  vertebra ;  the 
succeeding  ones  diminish  in  size  from  above  downward,  are  flattened  from  before 
backward,  and  curved  so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  sacrum, 
beiDg  concave  in  front,  convex  behind.  At  each  end  of  the  ridges  above  mentioned 
are  seen  the  anterior  sacral  foraminn,  analogous  to  the  intervertebral  foramina, 

'Sir  GeotKe  Humphry  describes  thin  as  the  uaual  comixisition  of  the  coccyi. — On  tht  Skelfton, 
p.  456, 
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four  iD  number  on  each  side,  somewhat  rounded  in  form,  diminishing  in  size 
from  above  downward,  and  directed  out- 
ward and  forward ;'  they  transmit  the 
anterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves. 
External  to  these  foramina  is  the  lateral 
mass,  consisting  at  an  early  period  of 
life  of  separate  segments ;  these  become 
blended,  in  the  adult,  with  the  bodies, 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  posterior 
transverse  processes.  Each  lateral  mass 
is  traversed  by  four  broad,  shallow 
grooves,  which  lodge  the  anterior  sacral 
nerves  as  they  pass  outward,  the  grooves 
being  separated  by  prominent  ridges  of 
bone,  which  give  attachment  to  the  slips 
of  the  Pyriformis  muscle. 

If  a  vertical  section  is  made  through 
the  centre  of  the  bone  (Fig.  123),  the 
bodies  are  seen  to  be  united  at  their  cir- 
cumference by  bone,  a  wide  interval  being 
lefl  centrally,  which,  in  the  recent  state, 
is  filled  by  intervertebral  substance.  In  " 
some  bones  this  union  is  more  complete 
between  the  lower  segments  than  between 
the  upper  ones. 

The  Fosteiiot  Snrface  (Fig.  124)  ia 
convex  and  much  narrower  than  the 
anterior.  In  the  middle  line  are  three 
or  four  tubercles,  which  represent  the 
rudimentary  spinous  processes  of  the  sac- 
ral vertebrse.  Of  these  tubercles,  the 
first  is  usually  prominent,  and  perfectly 
Fiom-vertic^KctionoftheMcnim.  distinct  from  the  rest;    the  second  and 

third  are  either  separate  or  united  into  a  tubercular  ridge,  which  diminishes  in 
size  from  above  downward ;  the  fourth  usually,  and  the  fifth  always,  remaining  un- 
developed. External  to  the  spinous  processes  on  each  side  are  the  lamince,  broad 
and  well  marked  in  the  first  three  pieces ;  sometimes  the  fourth,  and  generally 
the  fifth,  being  undeveloped:  in  this  situation  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal 
is  exposed,  and  is  liable  to  be  opened  in  the  sloughing  of  bed-sores.  External  to 
the  lamina  is  a  linear  series  of  indistinct  tubercles  representing  the  articular 
processes;  the  upper  pair  are  large,  well  developed,  and  correspond  in  shape  and 
direction  to  the  superior  articulating  processes  of  a  lumbar  vertebra;  the  second 
and  third  are  small;  the  fourth  and  fifth  (usually  blended  together)  are  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  .tacral  canal :  they  are  called  the  sacral  comua,  and  articulate 
with  the  coniua  of  the  coccyx.  External  to  the  articular  processes  are  the  four 
posterior  sacral  foramina  ;  they  are  smaller  in  size  and  less  regular  in  form  than 
the  anterior,  and  transmit  the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves.  On  the 
outer  side  of  the  posterior  sacral  foramina  is  a  series  of  tubercles,  the  rudiment- 
ary transverse  processes  of  the  sacral  vertebra.  The  first  pair  of  transverse 
tubercles  are  large,  very  distinct,  and  correspond  with  each  superior  lateral  angle 
of  the  bone;  the  second,  small  in  size,  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  sacro-iiiac 
articulation;  the  third  give  attachment  to  the  oblique  fasciculi  of  the  posterior 
sacro-iliac  ligaments  ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  to  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 
The  interspace  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  on  the  back  of  the 
sacrum  presents  a  wide,  shallowf  concavity,  called  the  sacral  groove :  it  is 
continuous  above  with  the  vertebral  groove,  and  lodges  the  origin  of  the  Erector 
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The  Lftteral  Surface,  broad  above,  becumes  narrowed  into  a  thin  edge  below, 
lu  upper  half  presents  in  front  a  broad,  ear-shaped  surface  for  articulation  with 


Tia.  IZl,— Sacrum,  poaterior  Burtlkce. 

the  ilium.  This  is  called  the  auricular  surface,  and  in  the  fresh  state  is  coated 
witli  fibro-cartilage.  It  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  deep  and  uneven  impressiooB, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligameutB.  The  lower  half  is  thin 
and  sharp,  and  ends  in  a  prominence,  the  inferior  lateral  angle  ;  the  border  gives 
attachment  to  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  to  some  fibres 
of  the  Gluteus  maximus ;  below  the  angle  is  a  deep  notch,  which  is  converted 
into  a  foramen  by  the  transverse  process  of  the  upper  piece  of  the  coccyx,  and 
tnnamita  the  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  sacral  nerve. 

The  Base  of  the  sacrum,  which  is  broad  and  expanded,  is  directed  upward  and 
forward.  lo  the  middle  is  seen  a  large  oval  articular  surface,  which  is  connected 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  by  a  fibre-carti- 
laginous disk.  It  is  bounded  behind  by  the  large,  triangular  orifice  of  the  sacral 
canal.  The  orifice  is  formed  behind  by  the  laminse  and  spinous  process  of  the 
first  sacral  vertebra :  the  superior  articular  processes  project  from  it  on  each  side ; 
ihey  are  oval,  concave,  directed  backward  and  inward,  like  the  superior  articular 
processes  of  a  lumbar  vertebra;  and  in  front  of  each  articular  process  is  an  inter- 
vertebral notch,  which  forms  the  lower  half  of  the  last  intervertebral  foramen. 
Lastly,  on  each  side  of  the  large  oval  articular  surface  is  a  broad  and  flat  triangular 
surface  of  bone,  which  extends  outward,  supports  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle  and 
lumbo-^acral  cord,  and  is  continuous  on  each  side  with  the  iliac  fossa.  This  is 
called  the  ala  of  the  sacrum,  and  gives  attachment  to  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the 
Iliacus  muscle. 

The  Ap«x,  directed  downward  and  forward,  presents  a  small,  oval,  concave 
Eurface  for  articulation  with  the  coccyx. 

The  Spinal  Canal  runs  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  bone ;  it  is  large 
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and  triangular  in  form  above,  small  and  flattened,  from  before  backward,  below. 
In  this  situation  its  posterior  wall  is  incomplete,  from  the  non-development  of  the 
iaminse  and  spinous  processes.  It  lodges  the  sacral  nerves,  and  is  perforated  b^ 
the  anterior  and  posterior  sacral  foramina,  through  which  these  pass  oat. 

StructUTe. — It  consists  of  much  loose,  spongy  tissue  within,  invested  externally 
by  a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue. 

Differences  in  the  Sacrum  of  the  Male  and  Female. — The  sacrum  in  the 
female  is  usually  wider  than  in  the  male ;  the  lower  half  forms  a  greater  angle  with 
the  upper,  the  upper  half  of  the  bone  being  nearly  straight,  the  lower  half  pre- 
senting thegreatestamount  of  curvature.  The  bone  is  also  directed  more  obliquely 
backward,  which  increases  the  size  of  the  pelvic  cavity;  but  the  sacro- vertebral 
angle  projects  less.  In  the  male  the  curvature  is  more  evenly  distributed  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  bone,  and  is  altogether  greater  than  in  the  female. 

Fecnliaritiea  of  the  Sacrum. — This  bone,  in  some  cases,  consists  of  six  pieces; 
occasionally,  the  number  is  reduced  to  four.  Sometimes  the  bodiea  of  the  first 
and  second  segments  are  not  joined  or  thelaminse  and  spinous  processes  have  not 
coalesced.  Occasionally  the  upper  pair  of  transverse  tubercles  are  not  joined  to 
the  rest  of  the  bone  on  one  or  both  sides ;  and,  lastly,  the  sacral  canal  may  be  open 
for  nearly  the  lower  half  of  the  bone,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  development 
of  the  laminae  and  spinous  processes.  The  sacrum,  also,  varies  considerably  with 
respect  to  its  degree  of  curvature.  From  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
skeletons  it  would  appear  that  in  one  set  of  cases  the  anterior  surface  of  this  bone 
was  nearly  straight,  the  curvature,  which  was  very  slight,  affecting  only  its  lower 
end.  In  another  set  of  cases  the  bone  was  curved  throughout  its  whole  length, 
but  especially  toward  its  middle.  In  a  third  set  the  degree  of  curvature  was  less 
marked,  and  affected  especially  the  lower  third  of  the  bone. 

Development  (Fig.  125). — The  sacrum,  formed  by  the  union  of  five  vertebrae,  has 
thirty-five  centres  of  ossification. 

The  bodies  of  the  sacral  vertebrae  have  each  three  ossific  centres :  one  for  the 
central  part,  and  one  for  the  epiphysial  plates  on  its  upper  and  under  surface. 
Occasionally  the  primary  centres  for  the  bodies  of  the  first  and  second  piece  of  the 
sacrum  are  double. 

The  arch  of  each  sacral  vertebra  is  developed  by  two  centres,  one  for  each 
lamina.     These  unite  with  each  other  behind,  and  subsequently  join  the  body. 

The  lateral  masses  have  six  additional  centres,  two  for  each  of  the  first  three 
vertebrse.  These  centres  make  their  appearance  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  anterior  sacral  foramina  (Fig.  125),  and  are  developed  into  separate  segments 
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(Fig.  126) ;  they  are  subsequently  blended  with  each  other,  and  with  the  bodies 
and  transverse  processes  to  form  the  lateral  mass. 

Lastly,  each  lateral  surface  of  the  .sacrum  is  developed  by  two  epiphysial  plates 
(Fig.  127) :  one  for  the  auricular  surface,  and  one  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
thin  lateral  edge  of  the  bone. 
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Period  of  Development. — At  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  week  of  foetal  life  ossi- 
Gcfttion  of  the  central  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  first  three  vertebrae  commences, 
and  at  a  somewhat  later  period  that  of  the  last  two.  Between  the  sixth  and 
eighth  months  ossification  of  the  lamtnse  takes  place;  and  at  about  the  same 
period  the  characteristic  osseous  tubercles  for  the  first  three  sacral  vertebrae  make 
their  appearance.  The  period  at  which  the  arch  becomes  completed  by  the  junction 
of  the  laminae  with  the  bodies  in  front  and  with  each  other  behind  varies  in  different 
segments.  The  junction  between  the  laminee  and  the  bodies  takes  place  first  in 
the  lower  vertebrse  as  early  as  the  second  year,  but  is  not  effected  io  the  upper- 
most until  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  About  the  sixteenth  year  the  epiphyses  for 
the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  bodies  are  formed,  and  between  the  eighteenth 
and  twentieth  rears  those  for  each  lateral  surface  of  the  sacrum  make  their 
appearance.  The  bodies  of  the  sacral  vertebrae  are,  during  early  life,  separated 
from  each  other  by  intervertebral  disks.  But  about  the  eighteenth  year  the  two 
lowest  segments  become  joined  together  by  ossification  extending  through  the 
disk.  This  process  gradually  extends  upward  until  all  the  segments  become 
QQtted,  and  the  bone  is  completely  formed  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth 
year  of  life, 

Articnlations. — With  four  bones:  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  coccyx,  and  the 
two  ossa  innominata. 

Attachment  of  Mnscles. — To  eight  pairs :  in  front,  the  Pyriformis  and  Coccyg- 
eus,  and  a  portion  of  the  Iliacus  to  the  base  of  the  bone;  behind,  the  Gluteus 
maximus,  Latissimus  dorsi,  Multifidus  spinee,  and  Erector  spinse,  and  sometimes 
the  Extensor  coccygis. 

The  Coccyx. 

The  Coccyx  (xoxxwf,  cuckoo),  so  called  from  having  been  compared  to  a  cuc- 
koo's beak  (Fig.  128).  is  usually  formed  of  four  smalt  segments  of  bone,  the  most 
rudimentary  parts  of  the  vertebral  column.     In  each 
of  the   first   three   segments   may  be   traced  a  rudi- 
mentary body,  articular  and  transverse  processes ;  the 

la.<tt  piece  (sometimes  the  third)  is  a  mere  nodule  of  ^tm' 

bone,  without  distinct  processes.    All  the  segments  are  yrouti. 

destitute  of  pedicles,  lamtnse,  and  spinous  processes, 
and,  consequently,  of  intervertebral  foramina  and  spinal 
canal.  The  first  segment  is  the  largest :  it  resembles 
the  lowermost  sacral  vertebra,  and  often  exists  as  a 
separate  piece;  the  last  three,  diminishing  in  size  from 
above  downward,  are  usually  blended  together  so  as  to 
firm  a  single  bone.  The  gradual  diminution  in  the 
eiie  of  the  pieces  gives  this  bone  a  triangular  form,  the  Anilri^''^  T 

base  of  the  triangle  joining  the  end  of  the  sacrum.     It  fturjaet. 

presents  for  examination  an  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
face, two  borders,  a  base,  and  an  apex.  The  anterior 
nrface  is  slightly  concave,  and  marked  with  three 
transverse  grooves,  indicating  the  points  of  junction  of 
the  different  pieces.  It  has  attached  to  it  the  anterior 
sacro-coccTgeal  ligament  and  Levator  ani  muscle,  and 
supports  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum.  The  posterior 
mrface  is  convex,  marked  by  transverse  grooves  similar 
to  those  on  the  anterior  surface ;  and  presents  on  each 
side  a  lineal  row  of  tubercles,  the  rudimentary  articular 
processes  of  the  coccygeal  vertebric.  Of  these,  the  supe- 
rior pair  are  large,  and  are  called  the  cornua  of  the 
mcyx:  thev  project  upward,  and  articulate  with  the  r™r/a«. 

contua  or  the  sacrum,  the  junction  between  these  two 

tones  compJeting  the  fifth  posterior  sacral  foramen  for  the  transmission  of  the  pos- 
terior division  of  the  fifth  sacral  nerve.    The  lateral  harden  are  thin,  and  present  a 


Tib.  129.— LAieral  view  of  the  aplne. 
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series  of  small  emineaces,  which  represent 
the  trsDsverse  processes  of  the  coccygeal 
vertebrae.  Of  these,  the  first  on  each  side  is 
the  largest,  flattened  from  before  backward, 
and  often  ascends  to  join  the  lower  part  of 
the  thin  lateral  edge  of  the  sacrum,  thus 
completing  the  fifth  anterior  sacral  foramen 
for  the  transmission  of  the  anterior  divisifm 
of  the  fifth  sacral  nerve;  the  others  diminish 
in  size  from  above  downward,  and  are  often 
wanting.  The  borders  of  the  coccyx  are 
narrow,  and  give  attachment  on  each  side  to 
the  aacro-sciatic  ligaments,  to  the  Coccygeua 
muscle  in  front  of  the  ligaments,  and  to  the 
Gluteus  maximus  behind  them.  The  base 
presents  an  oval  surface  for  articulation  with 
the  sacrum.  The  apex  is  rounded,  and  has 
attached  to  it  the  tendon  of  the  external 
Sphincter  muscle.  It  is  occasionally  bifid, 
and  sometimes  deflected  to  one  or  other  side. 

Development. — The  coccyx  is  developed 
\>y  four  centres,  one  for  each  piece.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  the  first  three  pieces  of  this 
bone  is  developed  by  two  centres,  placed  side 
by  side.  The  ussific  nuclei  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  following  order:  in  the  first 
segment,  at  birth;  in  tne  second  piece,  at 
from  five  to  ten  years;  in  the  third,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years;  in  the  fourth,  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years.  As  age  advances  these 
various  segments  become  united  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :  the  first  two  pieces  join  ;  then 
the  third  and  fourth;  and,  lastly,  the  bone 
is  completed  by  the  union  of  the  second  and 
third.  At  a  late  period  of  life,  especially  in 
females,  the  coccyx  often  becomes  joined  to 
the  end  of  the  sacrum. 

Articnlation. — With  the  sacrum. 

Attachment  of  Moscles.^To  four  pairs 
and  one  single  muscle :  on  either  side,  the 
Coccvgeus;  behind,  the  Gluteus  maximus 
and  Extensor  coccygis,  when  present ;  at  the 
apex,  the  Sphincter  ani;  and  in  front,  the 
Levator  ani. 

The  Spine  in  Qeneral. 

The  Spinal  Oolnun,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  vertebne,  is  situated  in  the  median 
line,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk ;  its 
average  length  is  about  two  feet  two  or  three 
inches,  measuring  along  the  curved  anterior 
surface  of  the  column.  Of  this  length  the 
cervical  part  measures  about  five,  the  dorsal 
about  eleven,  the  lumbar  about  seven  inches, 
and  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  the  remainder. 
The  female  spine  is  about  one  inch  less  than 
the  male. 
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Viewed  in  front,  it  presents  two  pyramids  joined  together  at  their  bases,  the 
upper  one  being  formed  by  all  the  vertebrae  from  the  second  cervical  to  the  last 
lumbar,  the  lower  one  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  When  examined  more  closely, 
the  upper  pyramid  is  seen  to  be  formed  of  three  smaller  pyramids.  The  upper- 
most of  these  consists  of  the  six  lower  cervical  vertebrae,  its  apex  being  formed  by 
the  axis  or  second  cervical,  its  base  by  the  first  dorsal.  The  second  pyramid, 
which  is  inverted,  is  formed  by  the  four  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  base  being  at 
the  first  dorsal,  the  smaller  end  at  the  fourth.  The  third  pyramid  commences  at 
the  fourth  dorsal,  and  gradually  increases  in  size  to  the  fifth  lumbar. 

Viewed  laterally  (Fig.  129),  the  spinal  column  presents  several  curves,  which 
correspond  to  the  different  regions  of  the  column,  and  are  called  cervical^  dorsal, 
lumbar,  and  pelvic.  The  cervical  curve  commences  at  the  apex  of  the  odontoid 
process,  and  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra ;  it  is  convex 
in  front,  and  is  the  least  marked  of  all  the  curves.  The  dorsal  curve,  which  is 
concave  forward,  commences  at  the  middle  of  the  second,  and  terminates  at  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  dorsal.  Its  most  prominent  point  behind  corresponds  to 
the  spine  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra.  The  lumbar  curve  commences  at  the 
middle  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  terminates  at  the  sacro-vertebral  angle. 
It  is  convex  anteriorly ;  the  convexity  of  the  lower  three  vertebrae  being  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  upper  ones.  The  pelvic  curve  commences  at  the  sacro- 
vertebral  articulation  and  terminates  at  the  point  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  concave 
anteriorly.  The  dorsal  and  pelvic  curves  are  the  primary  curves,  and  begin  to 
be  formed  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life,  and  are  due  to  the  shape  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae.  The  cervical  and  lumbar  curves  are  compensatory  or  secondary, 
and  are  developed  after  birth  in  order  to  maintain  the  erect  position.  They  are 
due  mainly  to  the  shape  of  the  intervertebral  disks. 

The  spine  has  also  a  slight  lateral  curvature,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
directed  toward  the  right  side.  This  is  most  probably  produced,  as  Bichat  first 
explained,  chiefly  by  muscular  action,  most  persons  using  the  right  arm  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  left,  especially  in  making  long-continued  efforts,  when  the  body  is 
curved  to  the  right  side.  In  support  of  this  explanation  it  has  been  found  by 
Beclard  that  in  one  or  two  individuals  who  were  left-handed  the  lateral  curvature 
was  directed  to  the  left  side. 

The  spinal  column  presents  for  examination  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two 
lateral  surfaces ;  a  base,  summit,  and  spinal  canal. 

The  anterior  suifEtce  presents  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  separated  in  the 
recent  state  by  the  intervertebral  disks.  The  bodies  are  broad  in  the  cervical 
region,  narrow  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal,  and  broadest  in  the  lumbar  region. 
The  whole  of  this  surface  is  convex  transversely,  concave  from  above  downward  in 
the  dorsal  region,  and  convex  in  the  same  direction  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions. 

The  posterior  surface  presents  in  the  median  line  the  spinous  processes.  These 
are  short,  horizontal,  with  bifid  extremities,  in  the  cervical  region.  In  the  dorsal 
region  they  are  directed  obliquely  above,  assume  almost  a  vertical  direction  in  the 
middle,  and  are  horizontal  below,  as  are  also  the  spines  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
They  are  separated  by  considerable  intervals  in  the  loins,  by  narrower  intervals 
in  the  neck,  and  are  closely  approximated  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region. 
Occasionally  one  of  these  processes  deviates  a  little  from  the  median  line — a  fact 
to  be  remembered  in  practice,  as  irregularities  of  this  sort  are  attendant  also  on 
fractures  or  displacements  of  the  spine.  On  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  column,  is  the  vertebral  groove  formed  by  the 
laminae  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  where  it  is  shallow,  and  by  the  laminae 
and  transverse  processes  in  the  dorsal  region,  where  it  is  deep  and  broad.  In 
the  recent  state  these  grooves  lodge  the  deep  muscles  of  the  back.  External  to 
the  vertebral  grooves  are  the  articular  processes,  and  still  more  externally  the 
transverse  process.     In  the  dorsal  region  the  latter  processes  stand  backward,  on 

11 
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a  plane  considerably  posterior  to  the  same  processes  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions.  In  the  cervical  region  the  transverse  processes  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
articular  processes,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pedicles,  between  the  interver- 
tebral foramina.  In  the  dorsal  region  they  are  posterior  to  the  pedicles,  interver- 
tebral foramina,  and  articular  processes.  In  the  lumbar  they  are  placed  also  in 
front  of  the  articular  processes,  but  behind  the  intervertebral  foramina. 

The  lateral  surfEkces  are  separated  from  the  posterior  by  the  articular  processes 
in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  by  the  transverse  processes  in  the  dorsal. 
These  surfaces  present  in  front  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  marked  in 
the  dorsal  region  by  the  facets  for  articulation  with  the  heads  of  the  ribs.  More 
posteriorly  are  the  intervertebral  foramina,  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
intervertebral  notches,  oval  in  shape,  smallest  in  the  cervical  and  upper  part  of 
the  dorsal  regions,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size  to  the  last  lumbar.  They  are 
situated  between  the  transverse  processes  in  the  neck,  and  in  front  of  them  in  the 
back  and  loins,  and  transmit  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  base  of  that  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  formed  by  the  twenty-four 
movable  vertebrae  is  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra ;  and  the  summit  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  atlas. 

The  vertebral  or  spinal  canal  follows  the  different  curves  of  the  spine ;  it  is 
largest  in  those  regions  in  which  the  spine  enjoys  the  greatest  freedom  of  move- 
ment, as  in  the  neck  and  loins,  where  it  is  wide  and  triangular ;  and  narrow  and 
rounded  in  the  back,  where  motion  is  more  limited. 

Surface  Form. — ^The  only  part  of  the  vertebral  column  which  lies  closely  under  the  skin, 
and  so  directlv  influences  surface  form,  is  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes.  These  are  always 
distinguishable  at  the  bottom  of  a  median  furrow,  which,  more  or  less  evident,  runs  down  the 
mesial  line  of  the  back  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  above  to  the  middle  of  the 
sacrum  below.  In  the  neck  the  furrow  is  broad,  and  terminates  below  in  a  conspicuous  projec- 
tion, which  is  caused  by  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  (vertebra  promi- 
nens).  Above  this  the  spinous  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  may  sometimes  be  seen ; 
the  other  cervical  spines  are  sunken,  and  are  not  visible,  though  the  si)ine  of  the  axis  can  be 
felt,  and  generally  also  the  spines  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae.  In  the 
dorsal  region  the  furrow  is  shallow,  and  during  stooping  disappears,  and  then  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses become  more  or  less  visible.  The  markmgs  produced  by  these  spines  are  small  and  close 
together.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  furrow  is  deep,  and  the  situation  of  the  lumbar  spines  is 
frMjuently  indicated  by  little  pits  or  depressions,  especially  if  the  muscles  in  the  loins  are  well 
developed  and  the  spine  incurved.  They  are  much  larger  and  farther  apart  than  in  the  dorsal 
region.  In  the  sacral  region  the  furrow  is  shallower,  presenting  a  flattened  area  which  terminates 
below  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  tne  sacrum,  formed  by  the  spinous 
process  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra.  At  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  may  be  felt  the  irregular 
posterior  surface  of  the  bone.  Below  this,  in  the  deep  groove  leading  to  the  anus,  the  coccyx 
may  be  felt.  The  only  other  portions  of  the  vertebral  column  which  can  be  felt  from  the  surface 
are  the  transverse  processes  oi  three  of  the  cervical  vertebrae — viz.  the  first,  the  sixth,  and  the 
seventh.  The  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  can  be  felt  as  a  rounded  nodule  of  bone  just  below 
and  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process,  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid. 
The  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  is  of  surgical  importance.  If  deep  pressure 
be  made  in  the  neck  in  the  course  of  the  carotid  artery,  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the 

Prominent  anterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  can  be  felt, 
his  has  been  named  Chasaaignac's  tubercle,  and  against  it  the  carotid  artery  may  be  most 
conveniently  compressed  by  the  finger.  The  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra 
can  also  oflen  be  felt.  Occasionally  the  anterior  root,  or  costal  process,  is  large  and  segmented 
off,  forming  a  cervical  rib. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Occasionally  the  coalescence  of  the  laminae  is  not  completed,  and  con- 
sequently a  clefl  is  lefl  in  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  through  which  a  protrusion  of  the  spinal 
membranes  (dura  mater  and  arachnoid),  and  sometimes  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  takes  place, 
constituting  the  disease  known  bs  spina  bifida.  This  disease  is  most  common  in  the  lumbo-sacral 
region,  on  account  of  the  fact,  previously  stated,  that  the  closure  of  the  arches  takes  place 
gradually  from  above  downward  ;  but  it  may  occur  in  the  dorsal  or  cervical  region,  or  the  arches 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  may  remain  unapproximated.  In  some  rare  cases,  in 
consequence  of  the  non-coalescence  of  the  two  primary  centres  from  which  the  body  is  formed, 
a  similar  condition  may  occur  in  front  of  the  canal,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  being  found  cleft 
and  the  tumor  projecting  into  the  thorax,  abdomen,  or  pelvis,  between  the  lateral  halves  of  the 
bodies  affected. 

The  construction  of  the  spinal  column  of  a  number  of  pieces,  securely  connected  together 
and  enjoying  only  a  slight  degree  of  movement  between  any  two  individual  pieces,  though  per- 
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Diitting  of  a  very  considerable  range  of  movement  as  a  whole,  allows  a  sufficient  degree  of 
mobility  witliout  any  material  diminution  of  strength.  The  many  joints  of  which  the  spine  is 
composed,  together  with  the  very  varied  movements  to  which  it  is  subjected,  render  it  liable  to 
sprains ;  but  so  closely  are  the  individual  vertebrae  articulated  that  these  sprains  are  rarely  or 
ever  severe,  and  any  amount  of  violence  sufficiently  great  to  produce  tearing  of  the  ligaments 
would  tend  rather  to  cause  a  dislocation  or  fracture.  The  iiirthcr  safety  of  the  column  and  its 
less  liability  to  injury  is  provided  for  by  its  disposition  in  curves,  instead  of  in  one  straight  line. 
For  it  is  an  elastic  column,  and  must  first  bend  before  it  breaks :  under  these  circumstances, 
being  made  up  of  three  curves,  it  represents  three  columns,  and  greater  force  is  required  to  pro- 
duce bending  of  a  short  column  than  of  a  longer  one  that  is  equal  to  it  in  breadth  and  material. 
Again,  the  safety  of  the  column  is  provided  for  by  the  interposition  of  the  intervertebral  disk 
between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  which  act  as  admirable  buffers  in  counteracting  the  effects  of 
violent  jars  or  shocks.  Fracture-dislocation  of  the  spine  may  be  caused  by  direct  or  indirect 
violence,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two,  as  when  a  person,  falling  from  a  height,  strikes  against 
some  prominence  and  is  doubled  over  it  The  fractures  from  indirect  violence  are  the  more  com- 
mon, and  here  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  compressed,  whilst  the  arches  are  torn  asunder  ; 
whilst  in  fractures  from  direct  violence  the  arches  are  compressed  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
separated  from  each  other.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  in  both  classes  of  injury  the  spinal 
marrow  is  the  part  least  likely  to  be  iivjured,  and  may  escape  damage  even  where  there  has  oeen 
considerable  lesion  of  the  bony  framework.  For,  as  Mr.  Jacobson  states.  "  being  lodged  in  the 
centre  of  the  column,  it  occupies  neutral  ground  in  respect  to  forces  which  might  cause  fracture. 
For  it  is  a  law  in  mechanics  that  when  a  beam,  as  of  timber,  is  exposed  to  oreakage  and  the 
force  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  strength  of  the  material,  one  division  resists  compression, 
another  laceration  of  the  particles,  while  the  third,  between  the  two,  is  in  a  negative  condition."^ 
Applving  this  principle  to  the  spine,  it  will  be  seen  that,  whether  the  fracture-dislocation  be  pro- 
duced by  direct  violence  or  indirect,  one  segment,  either  the  anterior  or  posterior,  will  be  exposed 
to  compression,  the  other  to  laceration,  and  the  intermediate  part,  where  the  cord  is  situated, 
^1  be  in  a  neutral  state.  When  a  fracture-dislocation  is  produced  by  indirect  violence  the  dis- 
placement is  almost  always  the  same,  the  upper  segment  being  driven  forward  on  the  lower,  so 
that  the  cord  is  compressed  between  the  body  of  the  vertebra  below  and  the  arch  of  the  vertebra 
above. 

The  parts  of  the  spine  most  liable  to  be  injured  are  (1 )  the  dorsi-lumbar  region,  for  this  part 
is  near  the  middle  of  the  column,  and  there  is  therefore  a  greater  amount  of  leverage,  and  more- 
over the  portion  above  is  comparatively  fixed,  and  the  vertebrae  which  form  it,  though  much 
smaller,  have  nevertheless  to  bear  almost  as  great  a  weight  as  those  below ;  (2)  the  cervico-dorsal 
r^on,  because  here  the  flexible  cervical  portion  of  the  spine  joins  the  more  nxed  dorsal  region  ; 
and  (3)  the  alto-axoid  region,  because  it  enjovs  an  extensive  range  of  movement,  and,  being 
near  the  skull,  is  influenced  by  violence  applied  to  the  head.  In  fracture-dislocation  it  has  been 
proposed  to  trephine  the  spine  and  remove  portions  of  the  laminae  and  spinous  processes.  The 
operation  can  only  be  of  use  when  the  paralysis  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  hone  or  the  effusion  of 
bl<>od,  and  not  to  cases,  which  are  by  far  the  most  common,  where  the  cord  is  crushed  to  a  pulp. 
And  even  in  those  cases  where  the  cord  is  compressed  by  bone  the  portion  of  displaced  none 
which  presses  on  the  cord  is  generally  the  body  or  the  vertebra  below^  and  is  therefore  inaccess- 
ible to  operation.  The  operative  proceeding  is  one  of  great  severity,  mvolving  an  extensive  and 
deep  wound  and  great  risk  of  septic  meningitis,  and,  as  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are 
exc^dingly  problematical  and  confined  to  a  very  few  cases,  it  is  not  of^en  resorted  to.  Trephin- 
ing has  also  been  resorted  to  in  some  cases  of  paraplegia  due  to  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine. 
Here  the  paralysis  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  inflammatory  products,  and  where  this  is  new  scar- 
tisBue,  formed  bv  the  organization  of  granulation  tissue,  its  removal  has  been  attended  with  a 
very  con^derable  amount  of  success. 

THE   SKULL. 

The  Skull,  or  superior  expansion  of  the  vertebral  column,  has  been  described 

as  if  composed  of  four  vertebrae,  the  elementary  parts   of  which  are  specially 

modified  in  form  and  size,  and  almost  immovably  connected,  for  the  reception  of 

the  brain  and  special  organs  of  the  senses.     These  vertebrae  are  the  occipital, 

parietal,  frontal,  and  nasal.     Descriptive  anatomists,  however,  divide  the  skull 

into  two  parts,  the  Cranium  and  the  Face.     The  Cranium  (xpdi^oi:,  a  helmet)  is 

composed  of  eight  bones — viz.  the  occipital^  two  parietal^  frontal^  two  temporal^ 

sphenoid,  and  ethmoid.     The  Face  is  composed  of  fourteen  bones — viz.   the  two 

nasalj  two  superior  maxillary,  two  lachrymal,  two  malar^  two  palate,  two  inferior 

turbinated,  vomer^  and  inferior  maxillary.     The  ossiculi  audit^s,  the  teeth,  and 

Wormian  bones  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration. 

*  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery ^  vol.  i.  p.  529,  1883. 
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Cranium,  8  bon-es . 


The  Occipital  Bone 


Occipital. 
Two  Parietal. 
Frontal. 
Two  Temporal. 
Sphenoid. 
Ethmoid. 
'  Two  Nasal. 
Two  Superior  Maxillary. 
Two  Lachrymal. 
Two  Malar. 
Two  Palate. 

Two  Inferior  Turbinated. 
Vomer, 
Inferior  Maxillary. 


THE  OBANnni. 
The  Occipital  Bone. 
■>b,  caput,  against  the  head)  is  situated  at  the  back  part 


Fig.  130.— OCFiplUl  bone.    Outer  surRice. 

and  base  of  the  cranium,  is  trapezoid  in  form  (Fig.  130),  curved  upon  itself,  and 
presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  four  borders,  and  four  angles. 

The  external  sur&ce  is  convex.  Midway  between  the  summit  of  the  bone  and 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  a  prominent  tubercle,  the  external 
occipital  protuberance,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Ligamentum  nuchse;  and, 
descending  from  it  as  far  as  the  foramen,  a  vertical  ridge,  the  external  occipital 
crest.  This  tubercle  and  crest  vary  in  prominence  in  different  skulls.  Passing 
outward  from  the  occipital  protubei-ance  is  a  semicircular  ridge  on  each  side,  the 
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superior  curved  line.  Above  this  line  there  is  often  a  second  less  distinctly  marked 
ridge,  called  the  highest  curved  line  {linea  supremo) ;  to  it  the  epicranial  aponeurosis 
is  attached.  The  bone  between  these  two  lines  is  smoother  and  denser  than  the 
rest  of  the  surface.  Running  parallel  with  these  from  the  middle  of  the  crest  is 
another  semicircular  ridge  on  each  side,  the  inferior  cw*ved  lines.  The  surface  of 
the  bone  above  the  superior  curved  lines  is  rough  and  porous,  and  in  the  recent 
state  is  covered  by  the  Occipito-frontalis  muscle,  while  the  ridges,  as  well  as  the 
surface  of  the  bone  between  them,  serve  for  the  attachment  of  numerous  muscles. 
The  superior  curved  line  gives  attachment  internally  to  the  Trapezius,  externally 
to  the  muscular  origin  of  the  Occipito-frontalis,  and  to  the  Stemo-cleido-mastoid 
to  the  extent  shown  in  Fig.  130 ;  the  depressions  between  the  curved  lines  to  the 
Complexus  internally,  the  Splenius  capitis  and  Obliquus  capitis  superior  exter- 
nally. The  inferior  curved  line  and  the  depressions  below  it  afford  insertion  to 
the  Rectus  capitis  posticus,  major  and  minor. 

The  forameii  magnum  is  a  large,  oval  aperture,  its  long  diameter  extending  from 
before  backward.  It  transmits  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes,  the 
spinal  accessory  nerves,  the  vertebral  arteries,  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal 
arteries,  and  the  occipito-axial  ligaments.  Its  back  part  is  wide  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  medulla,  and  the  corresponding  margin  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the 
dura  mater  enclosing  it ;  the  fore  part  is  narrower,  being  encroached  upon  by  the 
condyles ;  it  has  projecting  toward  it,  from  below,  the  odontoid  process,  and  its 
margins  are  smooth  and  bevelled  internally  to  support  the  medulla  oblongata.  On 
each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum  are  the  condyles^  for  articulation  with  the  atlas ; 
they  are  convex,  oblong,  or  reniform  in  shape,  and  directed  downward  and  out- 
ward ;  they  converge  in  front,  and  encroach  slightly  upon  the  anterior  segment  of 
the  foramen.  On  the  inner  border  of  each  condyle  is  a  rough  tubercle  for  the 
attachment  of  the  ligaments  {check)  which  connect  this  bone  with  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis ;  whilst  external  to  them  is  a  rough  tubercular  prominence, 
the  trai^verse  or  jugular  process  (the  representative  of  the  transverse  process  of  a 
vertebra),  channelled  in  front  by  a  deep  notch,  which  forms  part  of  the  jugular 
foramen  or  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  The  under  surface  of  this  process  presents 
an  eminence  which  represents  the  paramastoid  process  of  some  mammals.  The 
eminence  is  occasionally  large,  and  extends  as  low  as  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas.  This  surface  affords  attachment  to  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis  muscle  and 
to  the  lateral  occipito-atlantal  ligament ;  its  upper  or  cerebral  surface  presents  a 
deep  groove  which  lodges  part  of  the  lateral  sinus,  whilst  its  external  surface  is 
marked  by  a  quadrilateral  rough  facet,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  and 
articulating  with  a  similar  surface  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  On 
the  outer  side  of  each  condyle,  near  its  fore  part,  is  a  foramen,  the  anterior  con- 
dffloid ;  it  is  directed  downward,  outward,  and  forward,  and  transmits  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  and  occasionally  a  meningeal  branch  of  the  ascending  pharvngeal 
artery.  This  foramen  is  sometimes  double.  Behind  each  condyle  is  a  fossa, *^  some- 
times perforated  at  the  bottom  by  a  foramen,  the  posterior  condyloid^  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  a  strong 
quadrilateral  plate  of  bone,  the  basilar  process^  wider  behind  than  in  front ;  its 
under  surface,  which  is  rough,  presenting  in  the  median  line  a  tubercular  ridge, 
the  pharyngeal  spine^  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendinous  raphe  and  Superior 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  rough  depressions  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus,  major  and  minor. 

The  Internal  or  Cerebral  SurfEice  (Fig.  131)  is  deeply  concave.  The  posterior 
or  occipital  part  is  divided  by  a  crucial  ridge  into  four  fossae.  The  two  superior 
fossae  receive  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  present  slight  eminences 
and  depressions  corresponding  to  their  convolutions.  The  two  inferior,  which 
receive  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  are  larger  than  the  former,  and  com- 

^  This  fossa  presents  many  variations  in  size.  It  is  usually  shallow,  and  the  foramen  small ;  occa- 
aonally  wanting  on  one  or  both  sides.  Sometimes  both  fossa  and  foramen  are  large,  but  confined  to 
one  side  only ;  more  rarely,  the  fossa  and  foramen  are  very  large  on  both  sides. 
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parstively  smooth ;  both  are  marked  by  slight  grooves  for  the  lodgment  of  arteries. 
At  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  crucial  ridge  is  an  eminence, 
the  internal  occipital  protuberance.  It  nearly  corresponds  to  that  on  the  outer 
surface,  and  is  perforated  by  one  or  more  large  vascular  foramina.  From  this 
eminence  the  superior  division  of  the  crucial  ridge  runs  upward  to  the  superior 
angle  of  the  bone  ;  it  presents  a  deep  groove  for  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
the  margins  of  which  give  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  The  inferior  division, 
the  itUemal  occipital  crest,  runs  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum, 

BvptrioT  angle. 


Fig.  isi.— OcclplUil  bore.    Inner  surface 

on  the  edge  of  which  it  becomes  gradually  lost ;  this  ridge,  which  is  bifurcated 
below,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli.  It  is  usually  marked  by  a 
single  groove,  which  commences  at  the  back  part  of  the  foramen  magnum  and 
lodges  the  occipital  sinus.  Occasionally  the  groove  is  double  where  two  sinuses 
exist.  The  transverse  grooves  pass  outward  to  the  lateral  angles ;  they  are  deeply 
channelled,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  their  prominent  margins  afford- 
ing attachment  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli.'  At  the  point  of  meeting  of  these 
grooves  is  a  depression,  the  lorcular  Herophili}  placed  a  little  to  one  or  the  other 
side  of  the  internal  occipital  protuberance.  More  anteriorly  is  the  foramen  mag- 
num, and  on  each   side  of  it,  but  nearer  its  anterior  than  its  posterior  part,  the 

'  Ueually  one  of  the  tmiisverse  fcrooven  is  lieeper  and  broader  than  the  other ;  occasionally,  bolh 
grooves  are  of  equal  depth  and  breadth,  or  both  equally  indistinct.  The  broader  of  the  two  toinsTeise 
grooves  is  nearly  alwavs  continiioue  with  the  vertical  groove  for  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 

'  The  columns  of  blood  coming  in  different  directions  were  supposed  to  be  ja-eastd  together  at  this 
point  ((orcii/or,  a  wine-press). 
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internal  openings  of  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina ;  the  internal  openings  of  the 
posterior  condyloid  foramina  are  a  little  external  and  posterior  to  them,  protected 
by  a  small  arch  of  bone.     At  this  part  of  the  internal  surface  there  is  a  very  deep 
groove  in  which  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen,  when  it  exists,  has  its  termina- 
tion.   This  groove  is  continuous,  in  the  complete  skull,  with  the  transverse  groove 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  bone,  and  lodges  the  end  of  the  same  sinus,  the  lateral. 
In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  basilar  process,  presenting  a  shallow 
depression,  the  basilar  groove^  which  slopes  from  behind,  upward  and  forward, 
and  supports  the  medulla  oblongata  and  part  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  basilar  process  is  a  narrow  channel,  which,  when   united  with  a  similar 
channel  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  forms  a  groove  which  lodges 
the  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 

Angles. — The  superior  angle  is  received  into  the  interval  between  the  posterior 
superior  angles  of  the  two  parietal  bones :  it  corresponds  with  that  part  of  the 
skull  in  the  foetus  which  is  called  the  posterior  fontanelle.  The  inferior  angle  is 
represented  by  the  square-shaped  surface  of  the  basilar  process.  At  an  early 
period  of  life  a  layer  of  cartilage  separates  this  part  of  the  bone  from  the  sphenoid, 
bat  in  the  adult  the  union  between  them  is  osseous.  The  lateral  angles  corre- 
spond to  the  outer  ends  of  the  transverse  grooves,  and  are  received  into  the  interval 
between  the  posterior  inferior  angles  of  the  parietal  and  the  mastoid  portion  of 
the  temporal. 

Borden. — The  superior  border  extends  on  each  side  from  the  superior  to  the 
lateral  angle,  is  deeply  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  parietal  bone,  and  forms, 
by  this  union,  the  lambdoid  suture.  The  inferior  border  extends  from  the  lateral 
to  the  inferior  angle ;  its  upper  half  is  rough,  and  articulates  with  the  mastoid  por- 
tion of  the  temporal,  forming  the  mas  to-occipital  suture  ;  the  inferior  half  articu- 
lates with  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  forming  the  petro-occipital  suture ; 
these  two  portions  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  jugular  process.  In 
front  of  this  process  is  a  deep  notch,  which,  with  a  similar  one  on  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal,  forms  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius  or  jugular  foramen. 
This  notch  is  occasionally  subdivided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  process  of  bone, 
and  it  generally  presents  an  aperture  at  its  upper  part,  the  internal  opening  of 
the  posterior  condyloid  foramen. 

Stmctiire. — The  occipital  bone  consists  of  two  compact  laminae,  called  the 
outer  and  inner  tables^  having  between  them  the  diploic  tissue ;  this  bone  is  espe- 
cially thick  at  the  ridges,  protuberances,  condyles,  and  internal  part  of  the  basilar 
process ;  whilst  at  the  bottom  of  the  fossae,  especially  the  inferior,  it  is  thin,  semi- 
transparent,  and  destitute  of  diploe. 

DeTelopment.  (Fig.  132). — At  birth  the  bone  consists  of  four  distinct  parts  :  a 
tabular  or  expanded  portion,  which  lies  behind  the  foramen  magnum ;  two  con- 
dylar  parts,  which  form  the  sides  of  the  foramen ;  and  a  basilar  part,  which  lies  in 
front  of  the  foramen.  The  number 
of  nuclei  for  the  tabular  part  vary. 
As  a  rule,  there  are  four,  but  there 
may  be  only  one  (Blandin^  or  as 
many  as  eight  (Meckel).  They  ap- 
pear about  the  eighth  week  of  foetal 
life,  and  soon  unite  to  form  a  single 
piece,  which  is,  however,  fissured  in 
the  direction  indicated  in  the  plate. 
The  basilar  and  two  condyloid  por- 
tions are  each  developed  from  a 
single  nucleus,  which  appears  a  lit- 
tle later.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
tabular  surface — that  is  to  say,  the 
portion  above  the  transverse  fissure 
-4$  developed  from  membrane ;  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  developed  from  cartilage. 


At  birth 

the  4  pieces 

separate. 
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Fio.  132.— Development  of  occipital  bone.   By  seven  centres. 
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At  about  the  fourth  year  the  tabular  and  the  two  condyloid  pieces  join,  and  about 
the  sixth  year  the  bone  consists  of  a  single  piece.  At  a  later  period,  between  the 
eighteenth  and  twenty-fifth  years,  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  become  united,  form- 
ing a  single  bone. 

Artlcnlatioiis. — With  six  bones:  two  parietal,  two  temporal,  sphenoid,  and 
atlas. 

Attachment  of  Mnsdea. — To  twelve  pairs:  to  the  superior  curved  line  are 
attached  the  Occipito-frontalis,  Trapezius,  and  Stemo-cleido-mastoid.  To  the 
space  between  the  curved  lines,  the  Complexus,'  Splenius  capitis,  and  Obliquus 
capitis  superior;  to  the  inferior  curved  line,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the 
foramen  magnum,  the  Rectus  capitis  posticus,  major  and  minor;  to  the  transverse 
process,  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis  ;  and  to  the  basilar  process,  the  Rectus  capitis 
anticus,  major  and  minor,  and  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Parietal  Bones. 

The  Parietal  Bones  (paries,  a  wall)  form,  by  their  union,  the  sides  and  roof  of 
the  skull.  Each  bone  is  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  form,  and  presents  for 
examination  two  surfaces,  four  borders,   and  four  angles. 

Snr&ces. — The  external  aurface  (Pig.  133)  is  convex,  smooth,  and  marked  about 
its  centre  by  an  eminence  called  the  parietal  eminence,  which  indicates  the  point 


F[U.  133.— Left  parietal  bout'.    ErtvniBl  eurface. 

where  ossification  commenced.  Crossing  the  middle  of  the  bone  in  an  arcbed 
direction  are  two  well-marked  curved  lines  or  ridges,  of  which  the  lower  is  the 
more  distinct  and  is  termed  the  temporal  ridge ;  it  marks  the  upper  attachment  of 
the  temporal  muscle  and  follows  a  semicircular  course  across  the  bone.  Theuppfi'* 
ridge  is  less  marked,  and  pursues  a  similar  course  across  the  bone,  but  about  two- 
'  To  these  the  Biventer  cervicis  ahouUi  lie  added,  if  il  is  regarded  us  ■  Beparale  nuscle. 
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Grihs  of  an  inch  above  the  temporal  ridge ;  it  marks  the  attachment  of  the  temporal 
fascia.  Above  these  ridges  tne  surface  of  the  bone  is  rough  and  porous,  and 
covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito-frontalis;  between  them  the  bone  is 
smoother  and  more  polished  than  the  rest;  below  them  the  bone  forms  part  of 
the  temporal  fossa,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  temporal  muscle.  At  the  back 
part  of  the  superior  border,  close  to  the  sagittal  suture,  is  a  small  foramen,  the 
parietal  foramen,  which  transmits  a  vein  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
sometimes  a  small  branch  of  the  occipital  artery.  Its  existence  is  not  constant, 
ami  its  size  varies  considerably. 

The  internal  tmbxe  (Fig.  134),  concave,  presents  eminences  and  depressions 
for  lodging  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  and  numerous  furrows  for  the  rami- 
fications of  the  meningeal  arteries ;  the  latter  run  upward  and  backward  from  the 


Fio.  U4.— L«R  p»rl«t«l  bone.    Intern*!  surtkce. 

anterior  inferior  angle  and  from  the  central  and  posterior  part  of  the  lower  border 
of  the  bone.  Along  the  upper  margin  is  part  of  a  shallow  groove,  which,  when 
joined  to  the  opposite  parietal,  forms  a  channel  for  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus,  the  elevated  edges  of  which  afford  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  Near 
the  groove  are  seen  several  depressions,  especially  in  the  skulls  of  old  persons; 
thev  lodge  the  Pacchionian  bodies.  The  internal  opening  of  the  parietal  foramen 
la  also  seen  when  that  aperture  exists. 

Boidera. — The  superior,  the  longest  and  thickest,  is  dentated  to  articulate  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  forming  the  sagittal  suture.  The  inferior  is  divided 
into  three  parts  :  of  these,  the  anterior  is  thin  and  pointed,  bevelled  at  the  expense 
of  the  outer  surface,  and  overlapped  by  the  tip  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid ; 
ibb  middle  portion  is  arched,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  surface,  and 
overlapped  by  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal ;  the  posterior  portion  is  thick 
and  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal.  The 
anterior  border,  deeply  serrated,  is  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  surface 
above  and  of  the  inner  below ;  it  articulates  with  the  frontal  bone,  forming  the 


no 
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coronal  suture.  The  posterior  border,  deeply  denticulated,  articulates  with  the 
occipital,  forming  the  lambdoid  suture. 

Angles. — The  anterior  superior  angle,  thin  and  pointed,  corresponds  with  that 
portion  of  the  skull  which  in  the  foetus  is  membranous  and  is  called  the  anterior 
fontanelle.  The  anterior  inferior  angle  is  thin  and  lengthened,  beine  received  in 
the  interval  between  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  frontal.  Its  inner 
surface  is  marked  by  a  deep  groove,  sometimes  a  canal,  for  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  posterior  superior  angle  corresponds  with  the 
junction  of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoid  sutures.  In  the  foetus  this  part  of  the  skull 
is  membranous,  and  is  called  the  posterior  fontanelle.  The  potterior  inferior  angle 
articulates  with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  generally  presents 
on  its  inner  surface  a  broad,  shallow  groove  for  lodging  part  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

Development. — The  parietal  bone  is  formed  in  membrane,  being  developed  by 
one  centre,  which  correaponds  with  the  parietal  eminence,  and  makes  its  first 
appearance  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  week  of  fostal  life.  Ossification  gradually 
extends  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  bone :  the  angles  are  conse- 
quently the  parts  last  formed,  and  it  is  in  their  situation  that  the  fontauelles  exist 
previous  to  the  completion  of  the  growth  of  the  bone. 

Artdcnlationa. — With  five  bones :  the  opposite  parietal,  the  occipital,  frontal, 
temporal,  and  sphenoid. 

Attachment  of  Hnscles. — One  only,  the  Temporal. 

The  Frontal  Bone. 
The  Frontal  Bone  (frons,  the  forehead)  resembles  a  cockle-shell  in  form,  and 
consists  of  two  portions — a  vertical  or  frontal  portion  situated  at  the  anterior  part 


Fro.  135.— Frontal 


of  the  cranium,  forming  the  forehead ;  and  a  horizontal  or  orbito-natal  portion 
which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  roof  of  the  orbits  and  nasal  fossae. 
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Vertical  Portion. — External  Surface  (Fig.  135). — In  the  median  line,  traversing 
the  bone  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part,  is  occasionally  seen  a  slightly-elevated 
ridge,  and  in  young  subjects  a  suture,  which  represents  the  line  of  union  of  the  two 
lateral  halves  of  which  the  bone  consists  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  in  the  adult 
this  suture  is  usually  obliterated  and  the  bone  forms  one  piece;  traces  of  the 
obliterated  suture  are,  however,  generally  perceptible  at  the  lower  part.  On  either 
side  of  this  ridge,  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  bone,  is  a  rounded  eminence,  the 
frontal  eminence.  These  eminences  vary  in  size  in  different  individuals,  and  are 
occasionally  unsymmetrical  in  the  same  subject.  They  are  especially  prominent 
in  cases  of  well-marked  cerebral  development.  The  whole  surface  of  the  bone 
above  this  part  is  smooth,  and  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito-frontalis 
muscle.  Below  the  frontal  eminence,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  slight  groove,  is 
.the  mperciliary  ridge^  broad  internally,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  nasal 
eminence,  but  less  distinct  as  it  arches  outward.  These  ridges  are  caused  by  the 
projection  outward  of  the  frontal  sinuses,^  and  give  attachment  to  the  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum  and  Corrugator  supercilii.  Between  the  two  superciliary  ridges  is  a 
smooth  surface,  the  glabella  or  nasal  eminence.  Beneath  the  superciliary  ridge 
is  the  supraorbital  arch^  a  curved  and  prominent  margin,  which  forms  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  orbit,  and  separates  the  vertical  from  the  horizontal  portion  of  the 
bone.  The  outer  part  of  the  arch  is  sharp  and  prominent,  affording  to  the  eye,  in 
that  situation,  considerable  protection  from  injury ;  the  inner  part  is  less  promi- 
nent. At  the  junction  of  the  internal  and  middle  third  of  this  arch  is  a  notch, 
sometimes  converted  into  foramen  by  a  bony  process,  and  called  the  supraorbital 
noteh  or  foramen.  It  transmits  the  supraorbital  artery,  vein,  and  nerve.  A  small 
aperture  is  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  notch,  which  transmits  a  vein  from  the 
diploe  to  join  the  supraorbital  vein.  The  supraorbital  arch  terminates  externally 
in  the  external  angular  process  and  internally  in  the  internal  angular  process. 
The  external  angular  process  is  strong,  prominent,  and  articulates  with  the  malar 
bone;  running  upward  and  backward  from  it  are  two  well-marked  lines,  which, 
commencing  together  from  the  external  angular  process,  soon  diverge  from  each 
other  and  run  in  a  curved  direction  across  the  bone.  The  lower  one,  the  temporal 
ridge,  gives  attachment  to  the  Temporal  muscle,  the  upper  one  to  the  temporal 
fascia.  Beneath  them  is  a  slight  concavity  that  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the 
temporal  fossa  and  gives  origin  to  the  Temporal  muscle.  The  internal  angular 
processes  are  less  marked  than  the  external,  and  articulate  with  the  lachrymal 
bones.  Between  the  internal  angular  processes  is  a  rough,  uneven  interval,  the 
nasal  notch,  which  articulates  in  the  middle  line  with  the  nasal  bone,  and  on  either 
side  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  From  the  concavity 
of  this  notch  projects  a  process,  the  na^al  process,  which  extends  beneath  the  nasal 
bones  and  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  and  supports  the  bridge 
of  the  nose.  On  the  under  surface  of  this  is  a  long  pointed  process,  the  nasal  spine, 
and  on  either  side  a  small  grooved  surface  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  roof  of 
the  nasal  fossa.  The  nasal  spine  forms  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  articulating 
in  front  with  the  nasal  bones  and  behind  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid. 
Internal  Sturflace  (Fig.  136). — Along  the  middle  line  is  a  vertical  groove,  the 
edges  of  which  unite  below  to  form  a  ridge,  the  frontal  crest ;  the  groove  lodges 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  whilst  its  margins  afford  attachment  to  the  falx 
cerebri.  The  crest  terminates  below  at  a  small  notch  which  is  converted  into  a 
foramen  by  articulation  with  the  ethmoid.  It  is  called  the  foramen  coecum,  and 
varies  in  size  in  different  subjects:  it  is  sometimes  partially  or  completely 
impervious,  lodges  a  process  of  the  falx  cerebri,  and  when  open  transmits  a  vein 

'  Some  confusion  is  occasioned  to  students  commencing  the  study  of  anatomy  by  the  name 
"sinuses"  havine  been  given  to  two  perfectly  different  kinds  of  spaces  connected  witli  the  skull. 
It  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  state  here,  at  the  outset,  that  the  "  sinuses "  in  the  interior  of  the 
craniam  which  produce  the  grooves  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones  are  yenous  channels  alons 
which  the  blood  runs  in  its  passage  back  from  the  brain,  while  the  "  sinuses  "  external  to  the  cranial 
cayity  (the  frontal,  sphenoiaal,  eUimoidal,  and  maxillary)  are  hollow  spaces  in  the  bones  themselves 
which  communicate  with  the  nostrils,  and  contain  air. 
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from  the  lining  membrane  of  tbe  nose  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  On 
either  side  of  the  groove  the  bone  is  deeply  concave,  presenting  eminences  and 
depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  numerous  small  furrows  for 
lodging  tbe  ramifications  of  the  anterior  meningeal  arteries.  Several  small, 
irregular  fossae  are  also  seen  on  either  side  of  the  groove  for  the  reception  of  the 
Pacchionian  bodies, 

Hori2oiital  Portion. — External  Surface. — This  portion  of  the  bone  consists  of 
two  tbin  plates,  which  form  the  vault  of  tbe  orbit,  separated  from  one  another  by 
tbe  ethmoidal  notch.  Each  orbital  vault  consists  of  a  smooth,  concave,  triangular 
plate  of  bone,  marked  at  its  anterior  and  external  part  (immediately  beneath  the 


i1  bone.    Inner  eurbce. 


external  angular  process)  by  a  shallow  depression,  the  lachrifmal  fosea,  for  lodging 
the  lachrymal  gland;  and  at  its  anterior  and  internal  part  by  a  depression  (some- 
times a  small  tubercle)  for  the  attachment  of  the  cartilaginous  pulley  of  the 
Superior  oblique  muscle  of  tbe  eye.  Tbe  ethmoidal  notch  separates  the  two  orbital 
plates;  it  is  quadrilateral,  and  filled  up,  when  the  bones  are  united,  by  the 
cribriform  plate  of  tbe  ethmoid.  The  margins  of  this  notch  present  several  half- 
cells,  which,  when  united  with  corresponding  half-cells  on  the  upper  surface  of  tbe 
ethmoid,  complete  tbe  ethmoidal  cells ;  two  grooves  are  also  seen  crossing  these 
edges  transversely ;  they  are  converted  into  canals  by  articulation  with  the  ethmoid, 
and  are  called  tbe  anterior  and  posterior  ethnoidal  canals :  they  open  on  the  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit.  The  anterior  one  transmits  the  nasal  nerve  and  anterior 
ethmoidal  vessels,  the  posterior  one  tbe  posterior  ethmoidal  lessels.  In  front  of 
the  ethmoidal  notch,  on  either  side  of  tbe  nasal  spine,  are  tbe  openings  of  the 
frontal  sinuses.  These  are  two  irregular  cavities,  which  extend  upward  and 
outward,  a  variable  distance,  between  the  two  tables  of  tbe  sltull,  and  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  a   thin,  bony  septum.     They  give   rise  to  the 
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promiDencea  above  the  supraorbital  arches  called  the  Kuperciliary  ridgee.  In  the 
child  they  are  geoerally  absent,  and  they  become  gradually  developed  aa  age 
advances.  These  cavities  vary  in  size  in  different  persons,  are  larger  in  men  than 
in  women,  and  are  frequently  of  unequal  size  on  the  two  sides,  the  right  being 
commonly  the  larger.  They  are  subdivided  by  a  bony  lamina,  which  is  often  dis- 
placed to  one  side.  They  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  communicate  with 
the  nose  by  the  infundibulum,  and.  occasionally  with  each  other  by  apertures  in 
their  septum. 

The  intsmftl  sorbce  of  tlie  horizontal  portloB  presents  the  convex  upper 
gQffaces  of  the  orbital  plates,  separated  from  each  other  in  the  middle  line  by  the 
ethmoidal  notch,  and  marked  by  eminences  and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of 
tlie  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain. 

Borders. — The  border  of  the  vertical  portion  is  thick,  strongly  serrated,  bevelled 
%t  the  expense  of  the  internal  table  above,  where  it  rests  upon  the  parietal  bones, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  external  table  at  each  side,  where  it  receives  the  lateral 
pressure  of  those  bones ;  this  border  is  continued  below  into  a  triangular  rough 
sarface  which  articulates  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  The  border  of  the 
horizontal  portion  is  thin,  serrated,  and  articulates  with  the  lesser  wing  of  the 
Ephenoid. 

Sbmctare. — The  vertical  portion  and  external  angular  processes  are  very  thick, 
consisting  of  diploic  tissue  contained  between  two  compact  laminie.  The  hori- 
zontal portion  is  thin,  translucent,  and  composed  entirely  of  compact  tissue ;  hence 
the  facility  with  which  instruments  can  penetrate  the  cranium  through  this  part  of 
the  orbit. 

Derelopment  (Fig.  137). — The  frontal  bone  is  formed  in  membrane,  being  devel- 
oped by  two  centres,  one  for  each  lateral  half,  which  make  their  appearance  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  week,  above  the  orbital  arches.     From  this  point  ossification 
extends,  in  a  radiating  manner,  upward  into  the  forehead  and  backward  over  the 
orbit.     At  birth  the  bone  consists  of  two  pieces,  which  afterward  become  united, 
■long  the  middle  line,  by  a  suture  which  runs  from  the  vertex  to  the  root  of  the 
nose.     This  suture  usually  becomes  obliterated  within  a  few  years  after  birth  ;  hut 
it  occasionally  remains  throughout  life.     Occasionally  secondary  centres  of  ossifica- 
tion appear  for  the  nasal  spine — one  on  either  side  at  the  internal  angular  process 
where  it  articulates  with  the  lachrymal 
bone;  and  sometimes  there  is  one  on 
either  side  at  the  lower  end  of  the  coronal 
BQtnre.     This   latter  centre  sometimes 
remains  ununited,  and  is  known  as  the 
pterion  ossicle,  or  it  may  Join  with  the 
parietal,  sphenoid,  or  temporal  bone. 

ArttcnljitionB. — With  twelve  bones: 
two  parietal,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid, 
two  nasal,  two  superior  maxillary,  two 
lachrymal,  and  two  malar. 

Attachment  of  MnKles. — To  three 
pairs  :  the  Cornigator  SUperciUi,  Orbicu-  ^,„  ,37.-FTontal  bone  «  birth.    Developed  bj 

lans    palpebrarum,  and    Temporal,  on         two  uterai  htivei. 
each   side. 

The  Temporal  Bones. 

The  Temporal  Bones  {tempug,  time)  are  situated  at  the  sides  and  base  of  the 
sknll.  and  present  for  examination  a  gquamoits,  mastoid,  and  petrous  portion. 

The  KounouB  porticm  (squama,  a  scale),  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the 
bone,  is  scale-like  in  form,  and  thin  and  translucent  in  texture  (Fig.  138).  Its  outer 
lurface  is  smooth,  convex,  and  grooved  at  iis  back  part  for  the  deep  temporal 
arteries;  it  aflords  attachment  to  the  Temporal  muscle  and  forms  part  of  the 
temporal  fossa.     At  its  back  part  may  be  seen  a  curved  ridge — part  of  the  temporal 
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ridge ;  it  serveB  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia,  limits  the  origin  of  the 
Temporal  muscle,  and  marks  the  boundary  between  the  squamous  and  mastoid 


FlO.  138.— Left  lemporal  bone.    Outer  jurfkce. 

fiortions  of  the  bone.  Projecting  from  the  lower  part  of  the  squamous  portion  is  a 
ong,  arched  process  of  bone,  the  zygoma  or  zygomatic  process.  This  process  is 
at  first  directed  outward,  its  two  surfaces  looking  upward  and  downward;  it  then 
appears  as  if  twisted  upon  itself,  and  runs  forward,  its  surfaces  now  looking  in- 
ward and  outward.  The  superior  border  of  the  process  is  long,  thin,  and  sharp, 
and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia.  The  inferior,  short,  thick, 
and  arched,  has  attached  to  it  some  fibres  of  the  Masseter  muscle.  Its  outer  surface 
is  convex  and  subcutaneous ;  its  inner  is  concave,  and  also  affords  attachment  to  the 
Masseter.  The  extremity,  broad  and  deeply  serrated,  articulates  with  the  malar 
bone.  The  zygomatic  process  is  connected  to  the  temporal  bone  by  three  divisions, 
called  its  roots — an  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The  anterior,  which  is  short, 
but  broad  and  strong,  is  directed  inward,  to  terminate  in  a  rounded  eminence,  the 
eminentia  articidari*.  This  eminence  forms  the  front  boundary  of  the  glenoid 
fossa,  and  in  the  recent  state  is  covered  with  cartilage.  The  mid<lle  root  (poai- 
glenoid  j>roce»»)  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  mandibular  portion  of  the 
glenoid  fossa ;  while  the  posterior  root,  which  is  strongly  marked,  runs  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  aygoma,  in  an  arched  direction,  upward  and  backward,  form- 
ing the  posterior  part  of  the  temporal  ridge  {»uprania»toid  cre»t).  At  the  junction 
of  the  anterior  root  with  the  zygoma  is  a  projection,  called  the  tubercle,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  between  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  roots  is  an  oval  depression,  forming  part  (mandibular)  of  the  glenoid 
fossa  (y^fi},  a  socket),  for  the  reception  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  fossa 
is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  eminentia  articularis  ;  behind,  by  the  tympanic  plate  and 
the  auditory  process;  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  narrow  slit,  the  Glaserian 
fissure.  The  anterior  or  mandibular  part,  formed  by  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
bone,  is  smooth,  covered  in  the  recent  state  with  cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa  is  separated  from  the  audi- 
tory process  by  the  post-glenoid  process,  the  representative  of  a  prominent  tubercle 
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which,  ID  some  of  the  mammalia,  descends  behind  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and 
prevents  it  being  displaced  backward  during  mastication  (Humphry).  The  poste- 
rior part  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  which  lodges  a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland,  is 
formed  chiefly  by  the  lyvipanic  plate,  a  lamina  of  bone,  which  forma  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum  and  external  auditory  meatus.  This  plate  of  bone  termi- 
Dates  externally  in  the  auditory  process,  above  in  the  Glaserian  fissure,  and  below 
forma  a  sharp  edge,  the  vaginal  process,  which  gives  origin  to  some  of  the  fibres  of 
the  Tensor  palati  muscle.  The  Glaserian  fissure,  which  leads  into  the  tympanum, 
lodges  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus,  and  transmit.t  the  tympanic  branch  of 
ihe  internal  maxillary  artery.  The  chorda  tympani  nerve  passes  through  a  sepa- 
rate canal,  parallel  to  the  Glaserian  fissure  {canal  of  Huguier),  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  in  the  retiring  angle  between  the  squamous  and  petrous  por- 
tions of  the  temporal  bone.' 

The  intamal  sni&ce  of  the  squamous  portion  (Fig.  139)  is  concave,  presents 


FlO.  139. —Left  lemporal  bone.    Inner  surhce. 

namerons  eminences  and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
two  well-marked  grooves  for  the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

Borden, — The  superior  border  is  thin,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal 
surface,  so  as  to  overlap  the  lower  border  of  the  parietal  bone,  forming  the  squam- 
oos  suture.  The  anterior  inferior  border  is  thick,  serrated,  and  bevelled,  alter- 
nately at  the  expense  of  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  for  articulation  with  the 
greai  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  Mastoid  Portion  [fiaaro^,  a  nipple  or  teat)  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  bone;  its  outer  surface  is  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Occipito-fron talis 
md  Retrahens  aurem  muscles.  It  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina;  one  of 
these,  of  large  size,  situated  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone,  is  termed  the 
imtoid  foramen  ;  it  transmits  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus  and  a  small  artery  from 
the  occipital  to  supply  the  dura  mater.     The  position  and  size  of  this  foramen 

'  Ibis  aat,\\  ligEiire  muHt  not  be  confounded  with  lh«  large  canal  whit'b  lies  above  the  EustachisD 
tabe  uid  transmibt  Che  Tensor  tjmpani  muscle. 
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are  very  variable.  It  is  not  always  present;  sometimes  it  is  situated  in  the 
occipital  bone  or  in  the  suture  between  the  temporal  and  the  occipital.  The 
mastoid  portion  is  continued  below  into  a  conical  projection,  the  mastoid  pToce»g^ 
the  size  and  form  of  which  vary  somewhat.  This  process  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  Splenius  capitis,  and  Trachelo-mastoid  muscles.  On  the 
inner  side  of  the  mastoid  pi'Dcess  is  a  deep  groove,  the  digastric  fossa,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Digastric  muscle;  and,  running  parallel  with  it,  but  more  in- 
ternal, tbe  occipital  groove,  which  lodges  the  occipital  artery.  The  interaal  surface 
of  the  mastoid  portion  presents  a  deep,  curved  groove,  the  fossa  sigmoidea,  which 
lodges  part  of  tbe  lateral  sinus;  and  into  it  may  be  seen  opening  the  mastoid  fora- 
men. A  section  of  tbe  mastoid  process  shows  it  to  be  hollowed  out  into  a  number 
of  cellular  spaces,  communicating  with  each  other,  called  tbe  mastoid  cells  ;  they 
open  by  a  single  or  double  orifice  into  the  back  of  the  tympanum,  are  lined  by  a 
prolongation  of  its  lining  membrane,  and  probably  form  some  secondary  part  of 
tbe  organ  of  hearing.  The  spaces  at  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  bone  near 
the  opening  into  the  tympanum  are  large  and  irregular,  and  contain  air.  They 
diminish  in  size  toward  tbe  lower  part  of  the  bone,  those  situated  at  the  apex  of 
the  mastoid  process  being  quite  small  and  usually  containing  marrow  (Fig.  140). 


Fio.  140,— Section  through  the  pelroui  and  maeUild  pnrtloiu  of  the  temponl  bone,  Bhowing  the  oommuDl- 
cation  of  the  cavity  of  Ihe  lympanum  with  the  mMiold  cell*. 

The  mastoid  cells,  like  the  other  sinuses  of  the  cranium,  are  not  developed 
until  after  puberty;  hence  the  prominence  of  this  process  in  the  adult. 

In  consequence  of  the  communicAtion  which  exists  between  the  tympanum  and  mastoid 
cells,  inflaniiuation  of  the  linina;  membrane  of  the  former  cavitj'  may  easily  travel  backward  to 
that  of  the  mastoid  cells,  leading  to  caries  and  necruaiH  of  their  walla  and  the  lisk  of  transfer- 
ence of  the  inflammation  to  the  lateral  sinus  or  encephalon. 

Borders. — The  superior  border  of  the  mastoid  portion  is  broad  and  rough,  its 
serrated  edge  sloping  outward,  for  articulation  with  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of 
tbe  parietal  bone.  Tbe  posterior  border,  also  uneven  and  serrated,  articulates 
with  the  inferior  border  of  the  occipital  bone  between  its  lateral  angle  and  jugular 
process. 

The  Petrous  Portion  (ttstpo^,  a  stone),  so  named  from  its  extreme  density  and 
hardness,  is  a  pyramidal  process  of  bone  wedged  in  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
between  the  sphenoid  and  occipital  bones.     Its  direction  from  without  is  inward, 
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forward,  and  a  little  downward.  It  presents  for  examination  a  base,  an  apex, 
three  surfaces,  and  three  borders,  and  contains,  in  its  interior,  the  essential  parts 
of  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  ba9e  is  applied  against  the  internal  surface  of  the 
squamous  and  mastoid  portions,  its  upper  half  being  concealed ;  but  its  lower 
half  is  exposed  by  the  divergence  of  those  two  portions  of  the  bone,  which  brings 
into  view  the  oval  expanded  orifice  of  a  canal  leading  into  the  tympanum,  the 
meatus  auditorius  extemus.  This  canal  is  situated  in  front  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, and  between  the  posterior  and  middle  roots  of  the  zygoma ;  its  upper  mar- 
gin is  smooth  and  rounded,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference  is  surrounded 
by  a  curved  plate  of  bone,  the  auditory  procesSy  the  free  margin  of  which  is  thick 
and  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear. 

The  apex  of  the  petrous  portion,  rough  and  uneven,  is  received  into  the 
angular  interval  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
and  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital ;  it  presents  the  anterior  or  internal  orifice 
of  the  carotid  canal,  and  forms  the  posterior  and  external  boundary  of  the  foramen 
lacerum  medium. 

The  anterior  stuilMse  of  the  petrous  portion  (Fig.  139)  forms  the  posterior  part 
of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  This  surface  is  continuous  with  the  squamous 
portion,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  suture,  the  temporal  or  petrosquamous  suture j 
the  remains  of  which  are  distinct  even  at  a  late  period  of  life ;  it  presents  six 
points  for  examination :  1,  an  eminence  near  the  centre,  which  indicates  the  sit- 
uation of  the  superior  semicircular  canal ;  2,  on  the  outer  side  of  this  eminence 
a  depression  indicating  the  position  of  the  tympanum ;  here  the  layer  of  bone 
which  separates  the  tympanum  from  the  cranial  cavity  is  extremely  thin,  and  is 
known  as  the  tegmen  tympani;  3,  a  shallow  groove,  sometimes  double,  leading 
outward  and  backward  to  an  oblique  opening,  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  for  the  passage 
of  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve  and  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery ;  4,  a  smaller  opening,  occasionally  seen  external  to  the  latter, 
for  the  passage  of  the  smaller  petrosal  nerve ;  5,  near  the  apex  of  the  bone,  the 
termination  of  the  carotid  canal,  the  wall  of  which  in  this  situation  is  deficient  in 
front ;  6,  above  this  canal  a  shallow  depression  for  the  reception  of  the  Gasserian 
ganglion. 

The  posterior  snrfia^e  forms  the  front  part  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  bone. 
It  presents  three  points  for  examination :  1.  About  its  centre,  a  large  orifice,  the 
meatus  auditorius  interrms^  whose  size  varies  considerably ;  its  margins  are  smooth 
and  rounded,  and  it  leads  into  a  short  canal,  about  four  lines  in  length,  which 
runs  directly  outward  and  is  closed  by  a  vertical  plate,  the  lamina  cribrosa^ 
which  is  divided  by  a  horizontal  crest,  the  crista  falctformis^  into  two  unequal 
portions;  the  lower  presenting  three  foramina  or  sets  of  foramina;  one,  just 
below  the  posterior  part  of  the  crest,  consisting  of  a  number  of  small  openings  for 
the  nerves  to  the  saccule ;  a  second,  below  and  posterior  to  this,  for  the  nerve  to 
the  posterior  semicircular  canal ;  and  a  third,  in  front  and  below  the  first,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  small  openings  which  terminate  in  the  canalis  centralis 
cochlese  and  transmit  the  nerve  to  the  cochlea ;  the  upper  portion,  that  above  the 
crista,  presents  behind  a  series  of  small  openings  for  the  passage  of  filaments  to 
the  vestibule  and  superior  and  external  semicircular  canal,  and,  in  front,  one 
large  opening,  the  commencement  of  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  for  the  passage  of 
the  facial  nerve.  2.  Behind  the  meatus  auditorius,  a  small  slit,  almost  hidden  by 
a  thin  plate  of  bone,  leading  to  a  canal,  the  aquceductus  vestibuli,  which  transmits 
a  small  artery  and  vein  and  lodges  a  process  of  the  dura  mater.  3.  In  the  inter- 
val between  these  two  openings,  but  above  them,  an  angular  depression  which 
lodges  a  process  of  the  dura  mater,  and  transmits  a  small  vein  into  the  cancellous 
tissue  of  the  bone. 

The  i2iferior  or  basilar  surface  (Fig.  141)  is  rough  and  irregular,  and  forms  part 
of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Passing  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  this  surface  presents 
eleven  points  for  examination :  1,  a  rough  surface,  quadrilateral  in  form,  which 

12 
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serves  partly  for  the  attachment  of  the  Levator  palati  and  Tensor  tympani 
musclea ;  2,  the  large,  circular  aperture  of  the  carotid  canal,  which  ascends  at 
first  vertically,  and  then,  making  a  bend,  runs  horizontally  forward  and  inward; 
it  transmits  tne  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  carotid  plexus;  3,  the  aqucsductut 
cochleee,  a  small,  triangular  opening,  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the  latter,  close  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  petrous  portion;  it  transmits  a.  vein  from  the  cochlea 
which  joins  the  internal  jugular ;  4,  behind  these  openings  a  deep  depression,  the 
jw^w/ar /o88a,  which  varies  in  depth  and  size  in  different  skulls;  it  lodges  the 
lateral  sinus,  and,  with  a  similar  depression  on  the  margin  of  the  jugular  process 
of  the  occipital  bone,  forms  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius  or  jugular  foramen; 
5,  a  small  foramen  for  the  parage  of  Jacobson's  nerve  (the  tympanic  branch  of 
the  gloBso-pharyngeal) :  this  foramen  is  seen  in  front  of  the  bony  ridge  dividing 
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F:o.  141.— Petrom  portion.    Inferior  aurfiue. 

the  carotid  canal  from  the  jugular  fossa ;  6,  a  small  foramen  on  the  outer  wall  of 
the  jueular  fossa,  for  the  entrance  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric 
(Arnold's)  nerve;  7,  behind  the  jugular  fossa  a  smooth,  square-shaped  facet,  the 
jugular  surface ;  it  is  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  articulates 
with  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone:  8,  the  vaginal  procesg.  a  very 
broad,  sheath-like  plate  of  bone,  which  extends  backward  from  the  carotid  canal 
and  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the  Tensor  palati  muscle:  this  plate  divides 
behind  into  two  laminae,  the  outer  of  which  is  continuous  with  the  auditory  pro- 
cess, the  inner  with  the  jugular  process :  between  these  laminae  is  the  ninth  point 
for  examination,  the  sti/loid process,  a  long,  sharp  spine,  about  an  inch  in  length  : 
it  is  directed  downward,  forward,  and  inward,  varies  in  size  and  shape,  and  some- 
times consists  of  several  pieces,  united  by  cartilage ;  it  affords  attachment  to  three 
muscles,  the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  Stylo-byoideus,  and  Stylo-glossus,  and  two  liga- 
ments, the  stylo-byoid  and  stylo-maxillary ;  10,  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.,  a  rather 
large  orifice,  placed  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes  :  it  is  the  termina- 
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tion  of  the  aauseductus  Fallopii,  and  transmits  the  facial  nerve  and  stylo-mastoid 
artery ;  11,  the  auricular  fissure^  situated  between  the  auditory  and  mastoid  pro- 
cesses, for  the  exit  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Borders. — The  superior^  the  longest,  is  grooved  for  the  superior  petrosal  sinus, 
and  has  attached  to  it  the  tentorium  cerebelli ;  at  its  inner  extremity  is  a  semilunar 
notch,  upon  which  the  fifth  nerve  lies.  The  posterior  border  is  intermediate  in 
length  between  the  superior  and  the  anterior.  Its  inner  half  is  marked  by  a  groove, 
which,  when  completed  by  its  articulation  with  the  occipital,  forms  the  channel 
for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus.  Its  outer  half  presents  a  deep  excavation — the 
jugular  fossa — which,  with  a  similar  notch  on  the  occipital,  forms  the  foramen 
lacerum  post^rius.  A  projecting  eminence  of  bone  occasionally  stands  out  from 
the  centre  of  the  notch,  and  divides  the  foramen  into  two  parts.  The  anterior 
border  is  divided  into  two  parts — an  outer  joined  to  the  squamous  portion  by  a 
suture,  the  remains  of  which  are  distinct ;  an  inner,  free,  articulating  with  the 
spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid.  At  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  petrous  and 
squamous  portions  are  seen  two  canals,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  thin  plate 
of  bone,  the  processus  cochlearifonnis ;  they  both  lead  into  the  tympanum,  the 
upper  one  transmitting  the  Tensor  tympani  muscle,  the  lower  one  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

Stnctnre. — The  squamous  portion  is  like  that  of  the  other  cranial  bones ;  the 
mastoid  portion,  cellular ;  and  the  petrous  portion,  dense  and  hard. 

DeTelopment  (Fig.  142). — The  temporal  bone  is  developed  by  ten  centres, 
exclusive  of  those  for  the  internal  ear  and  the  ossicula — viz.  one  for  the  squamous 
portion  including  the  zygoma,  one  for  the  tympanic  plate,  six  for  the  petrous  and 
mastoid  parts,  and  two  for  the  styloid  process.  Just  before  the  close  of  foetal  life 
the  temporal  bone  consists  of  four  parts :  1.  The  squamo^zygomatic,  which  is  ossi- 
fied in  membrane  from  a  single  nucleus,  which  appears  at  its  lower  part  about  the 
second  month.  2.  The  tympanic  plate^  an  imperfect  ring,  which  encloses  the  tym- 
panic membrane.  This  is  also  ossified  from  a  single  centre,  which  appears  rather 
later  than  that  for  the  squamous  portion.  3.  The  petro-mastoid,  which  is  developed 
from  six  centres,  which  appear  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  month.  Four  of  these  are 
for  the  petrous  portion,  and  are  placed  around  the  labyrinth,  and  two  for  the  mas- 
toid (Vrolik).  According  to  Huxley,  the  centres  are  more  numerous,  and  are  dis- 
posed so  as  to  form  three  portions :  (1)  including  most  of  the  labyrinth,  with  a  part 
of  the  petrous  and  mastoid,  he  has 
named  prootic;  (2)  the  rest  of  the 
petrous,  the  opisthotic ;  and  (3)  the 
remainder  of  the  mastoid,  the  epiottc. 
The  petro-mastoid  is  ossified  in  carti- 
lage. 4.  The  styloid  process  is  also 
ossified  in  cartilage  from  two  centres : 
one  for  the  base,  which  appears  before 
birth,  and  is  termed  the  tympano-hyal ; 
the  other,  comprising  the  rest  of  the 
process,  is  named  the  stylo-hyal,  and 
does  not  appear  until  after  birth. 
Shortly  before  birth  the  tympanic 
plate  joins  with  the  squamous.  The 
petrous  and  mastoid  join  with  the 
^aamous  during  the  first  year,  and 
the  tympano-hyal  portion  of  the  sty- 
loid process  about  the  same  time.  The 
stylo-hyal  does  not  join  the  rest  of  the 
bone  until  after  puberty,  and  in  some 
skulls  never  becomes  united.  The 
snbseauent  changes  in  this  bone  are, 
that  the  tympanic  plate  extends  outward,  so  as  to  form  the  meatus  auditorius ; 
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the  glenoid  fossa  becomes  deeper  ;  and  the  mastoid  part,  which  at  an  early  period 
of  life  is  quite  flat,  enlarges  from  the  development  of  the  cellular  cavities  in  its 
interior. 

ArticulatdoiiB. — With  five  bones — occipital,  parietal,  sphenoid,  inferior  maxil- 
lary, and  malar. 

Attachmsnt  of  Mnsclea.^To  fifteen:  to  the  squamous  portion,  the  Temporal; 
to  the  zygoma,  the  Masseter ;  to  the  mastoid  portion,  the  Occipito-frontalia,  Stemn- 
mastoid,  Splenius  capitis,  Trachelo-mastoid,  Digastricus,  and  Retrahens  aurem; 
to  the  styloid  process,  the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  Stylo-hyoideua,  and  Stylo-glossus; 
and  to  the  petrous  portion,  the  Levator  palati,  Tensor  tympani,  Tensor  palati,  and 
Stapedius. 

The  Sphenoid  Bone. 

The  Sphenoid  Bone  (atpfiv,  a  wedge)  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base 
of  the  skull,  articulating  with  all  the  other  cranial  bones,  which  it  binds  firmly  and 
solidly  together.  In  its  form  it  somewhat  resembles  a  bat  with  its  wings  extended; 
and  is  divided  into  a  central  portion  or  body,  two  greater  and  two  lesser  wings 
extending  outward  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  two  processes — the  pterygoid 
processes — which  project  from  it  below. 

The  body  is  of  large  size,  cuboid  in  form,  and  hollowed  out  in  its  interior  so 
as  to  form  a  mere  shell  of  bone.  It  presents  for  examination  four  surfaces — a 
superior,  an  inferior,  an  anterior,  and  a  posterior. 

The  Superior  Snifoce  (Fig.  143). — In  front  is  seen  a  prominent  spine,  the 
ethmoidal  spine,  for  articulation  with  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid ;  behind 
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Fio.  143.— SpheDOid  bone.    Superior  sur&ce. 

this  a  smooth  surface  presenting,  in  the  median  line,  a  slight  longitudinal  eminence. 
with  a  depression  on  each  side  for  lodging  the  olfactory  tracts.  This  surface  is 
bounded  behind  by  a  ridge,  which  forms  the  anterior  border  of  a  narrow,  trans- 
verse groove,  the  optic  groove ;  it  lodges  ihe  optic  commissure,  and  terminates  on 
either  side  in  the  optic  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve  and  oph- 
thalmic artery.  Behind  the  optic  groove  is  a  small  eminence,  olive-like  in  shape, 
the  olivart/ proce»» ;  and  still  more  posteriorly,  a  deep  depression,  the  pituitart/ 
fosse,  or  sella  turcica,  which  lodges  the  pituitary  body.  This  fossa  is  perforated 
by  numerous  foramina,  for  the  transmission  of  nutrient  vessels  into  the  substance 
of  the  bone.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  two  small  eminences,  one  on  either  side- 
called  the  middle  clinoid  processus  (xXiuij.  a  be<l),  which  are  sometimes  connected 
by  a  spiculum  of  bone  to  the  anterior  clinoid  processes,  and  behind  by  a  square- 
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shaped  plate  of  bone,  the  dorsum  ephtppii  or  dorgum  sell(e,  terminating  at  each 
superior  angle  in  a  tubercle,  the  posterior  elinoid  processes,  the  size  and  form  of 
which  vary  considerably  in  different  individuals.  These  processes  deepen  the 
pituitary  fossa,  and  serve  for  the  attachment  of  prolongations  from  the  tentorium 
cerebelli.  The  sides  of  the  dorsum  ephippli  are  notched  for  the  passage  of  the 
sixth  pair  of  nerves,  and  below  present  asharp  process,  l\\e petrosal p>roceS8,  which 
is  joined  to  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  forming  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  middle  lacerated  foramen.  Behind  this  plate  the  bone  presents 
a  shallow  depression,  which  slopes  obliquely  backward,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone ;  it  is  called  the  clivus,  and  supports  the  upper 
part  of  the  pons  Varoliir  On  either  side  of  the  body  is  a  broad  groove,  curved 
something  like  the  italic  letter  /,-  it  lodges  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the 
cavernous  sinus,  and  is  called  the  carotid  or  cavernous  grooi>e.  Along  the  outer 
margin  of  this  groove,  at  its  posterior  part,  is  a  ridge  of  bone  in  the  angle  between 
the  body  and  greater  wing,  called  the  lingula.     The  posterior  surfaco,  quadrilateral 


Fia.  lU.— Sphenoid  bone.    Aulerioi  aurbce.) 

in  form,  is  joined  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  During  childhood 
ihese  bones  are  separated  by  a  layer  of  cartilage ;  but  in  after-life  (between  the 
eighteenth  and  twenty-fifth  years)  this  becomes  ossified,  ossification  commencing 
above  and  extending  downward;  and  the  two  bones  then  form  one  piece.  The 
Ulterior  siuface  (Fig.  144)  presents,  in  the  middle  line,  a  vertical  ridge  of  bone,  the 
ethmoidal  crest,  which  articulates  in  front  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the 
ethmoid,  forming  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose.  On  either  side  of  it  are  irregular 
openings  leading  into  the  sphenoidal  cells  or  sinuses.  These  are  two  large  irregular 
fa\-ities  hollowed  out  of  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  more  or  less  complete  perpendicular  bony  septum.  Their 
form  and  size  vary  considerably;  they  are  seldom  symmetrical,  and  are  often 
partially  subdivided  by  irregular  osseous  laniinie.  Occasionally,  they  extend  into 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  nearly  as  far  as  the  foramen  magnum.  The 
septum  is  seldom  quite  vertical,  being  commonly  bent  to  one  or  the  other  side. 
These  sinuses  do  not  exist  in  children,  but  they  increase  in  size  as  age  advances. 
Thev  are  partially  closed,  in  front  and  below,  by  two  thin,  curved  plates  of  bone, 
ibe  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones,  leaving  a  round  opening  at  their  upper  parts,  by 
vhkh  ihev  communicate  with  the  upper  and  back  part  of  (he  nose,  and  occasi'mally 

'  In   ibis  tigore,  both  the  anterior  and  inferior  surfaces  of  the  IxwIt  of  tlie  sjiheuoid  bone  are 
jtom,  lie  bone  being  held  with  the  pterygoid  proc'esses  almost  horizontal. 
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with  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  or  sinuses.  The  lateral  margins  of  this  surface 
present  a  serrated  edge,  which  articulates  with  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid, 
completing  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells ;  the  lower  margin,  also  rough  and 
serrated,  articulates  with  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone,  and  the  upper 
margin  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  inferior  surface  presents, 
in  the  middle  line,  a  triangular  spine,  the  rostrum^  which  is  continuous  with  the 
ethmoidal  crest  on  the  anterior  surface,  and  is  received  into  a  deep  fissure  between 
the  alae  of  the  vomer.  On  each  side  may  be  seen  a  projecting  lamina  of  bone, 
which  runs  horizontally  inward  from  near  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  process  : 
these  plates,  termed  the  vaginal  processeSy  articulate  with  the  edges  of  the  vomer. 
Close  to  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process  is  a  groove,  formed  into  a  complete  canal 
when  articulated  with  the  sphenoidal  process  of  the  palate  bone ;  it  is  called  the 
pterygo-palatine  canalj  and  transmits  the  ptery go-palatine  vessels  and  pharyngeal 
nerve. 

The  Greater  Wings  are  two  strong  processes  of  bone  which  arise  from  the 
sides  of  the  body,  and  are  curved  in  a  direction  upward,  outward,  and  backward, 
being  prolonged  behind  into  a  sharp-pointed  extremity,  the  spinous  process  of  the 
sphenoid.     Each  wing  presents  three  surfaces  and  a  circumference.     The  superior 
or  cerebral  surface  (Fig.  143)  forms  part  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull ;  it  is 
deeply  concave,  and  presents  eminences  and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain.     At  its  anterior  and  internal  part  is  seen  a  circular  aperture,  the  foramen 
rotundurriy  for  the  transmission  of  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.     Behind 
and  external  to  this  is  a  large  oval  foramen,  the  foramen  ovale,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  small  meningeal  artery,  and 
sometimes  the  small  petrosal  nerve. ^     At  the  inner  side  of  the  foramen  ovale  a 
small  aperture  may  occasionally  be  seen  opposite  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process; 
it  is  the  foramen  Vesalii,  transmitting  a  small  vein.     Lastly,  in  the  posterior  angle, 
near  to  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid,  is  a  short  canal,  sometimes  double,  ihe  foramen 
spinosum ;   it   transmits  the  middle  meningeal    artery.      The   external  surface 
(Fig.  144)  is  convex,  and  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge,  the  pterygoid  ridge,^  into 
two  portions.     The  superior  or  larger,  convex  from  above  downward,  concave 
from  before  backward,  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  gives 
attachment  to  part  of  the  Temporal  muscle.     The  inferior  portion,  smaller  in  size 
and  concave,  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  External  pterygoid  muscle.     It  presents,  at  its  posterior  part,   a 
sharp-pointed  eminence  of  bone,  the  spinous  process,  to  which  are  connected   the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  Tensor  palati  muscle.      The 
pterygoid  ridge,  dividing  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  portions,  gives  attachment  to 
part  of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle.     At  its  inner  and  anterior  extremity  is  a 
triangular  spine  of  bone  which  serves  to  increase  the  extent  of  origin  of  this 
muscle.     The  anterior  or  orbital  surface,  smooth  and  quadrilateral  in  form,  assists 
in  forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit.     It  is  bounded  above  by  a  serrated  edge, 
for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone ;  below,  by  a  rounded  border  which  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.     Internally,  it  presents  a  sharp 
border,  which  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  has  pro- 
jecting from  about  its  centre  a  little  tubercle  of  bone,  which  gives  origin  to   one 
head  of  the  External  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye ;  and  at  its  upper  part  is  a  notch 
for  the  transmission  of  a  branch  of  the  lachrymal  artery ;  externally  it  presents   a 
serrated  margin  for  articulation  with  the  malar  bone.     One  or  two  small  foramina 
may   occasionally   be  seen  for  the  passage  of  branches  of  the  deep  temporal 
arteries;  they  are  called  the  external  orbital  foramina.     Circumference   of  the 
great  toing  (Fig.  143) :  commencing  from  behind,  from  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
to  the  spine,  the  outer  half  of  this  margin  is  serrated,  for  articulation  with    the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  whilst  the  inner  half  forms  the  anterior 

'  The  small  petrosal  nerve  sometimes  passes  through  a  special  foramen  between  the  foramen. 
ovale  and  foramen  spinosum. 

■  Sometimes  called  infratempond  eresL 
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boundary  of  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  and  preaenW  the  posterior  aperture  of 
ibe  Vidian  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  Vidian  nerve  and  artery.  In  front  of  the 
spine  the  circumference  of  the  great  wing  presents  a  serrated  edge,  bevelled  at 
the  expense  of  the  inner  table  below  and  of  the  external  above,  which  articulates 
with  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  At  the  tip  of  the  great  wing  a 
triangular  portion  is  seen,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  surface,  for 
articulation  with  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  Internal  to  Ihia 
is  a  broad,  serrated  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone :  this  surface  is 
continuous  internally  with  the  sharp  inner  edge  of  the  orbital  plate,  which  assists 
in  the  formation  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  externally  with  the  serrated  margin 
for  articulation  with  the  malar  bone. 

The  Lesser  Wings  (proceseet  of  Ingrat»ia»)  are  two  thin,  triangular  plates  of 
bone  which  arise  from  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid, 
and,  projecting  transversely  outward,  terminate  in  a  sharp  point  (Fig.  148).  The 
superior  surface  of  each  is  smooth,  flat,  broader  internally  than  externally,  and 
supports  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain.  The  inferior  surface  forms  the 
back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  the  upper  boundary  of  the  sphenoidal  Assure 
or  foramen  lacerum  anterius.  This  fissure  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  leads  from 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  into  the  orbit ;  it  is  bounded  internally  by  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid — above,  by  the  lesser  wing;  below,  by  the  internal  marein  of  the 
orbital  surface  of  the  great  wing — and  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  arttcu- 
Ution  of  this  bone  with  the  frontal.  It  transmits  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  three 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  the  sixth  nerve,  some  filaments 
from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  the  orbital  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  a  recnrrent  branch  from  the  lachrymal  artery  to  the  dura 
mater,  and  the  ophthalmic  rein.  The  anterior  border  of  the  lesser  wing  is  ser- 
rated for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone;  the  posterior,  smooth  and  rounded,  is 
received  into  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  of  the  brain.  The  inner  extremity  of  this 
border  forms  the  anterior  clinoid  process.  The  lesser  wing  is  connected  to  the 
aide  of  the  body  by  two  roots,  the  upper  thin  and  flat,  the  lower  thicker,  obliquely 
directed,  and  presenting  on  its  outer  side,  near  its  junction  with  the  body,  a  small 
tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  common  tendon  of  three  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye.  Between  the  two  roots  is  the  optic  foramen,  for  the  transmission  of  the  optio 
nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery. 

The  Ptraygoid  FioceBBea  (jiTipuS,  a  wing ;  e73o;,  likeness),  one  on  each  side, 
descend  perpendicularly  from  the  point  where  the  body  and  greater  wing  unite 
(Fig.  145).  Each  process  consists  of  an  external  and  an  internal  plate,  separated 
hehind  by  an  intervening 
notch — the  pterygoid  fossa  ; 
but  joined  partially  in  front. 
The  external  pterygoid  plate 
is  broad  and  thin,  turned  a 
little  outward,  and  forms 
part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the 
lygomatic  fossa.  It  gives 
attachment,  by  its  outer  sur- 
face, to  the  External  ptery- 
goid; its  inner  surface  forms 
part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa, 
Nid  gives  attachment  to  the 
Internal  pterygoid.  The  in- 
ternal pterygoid  plate  is  much 

narrower  and  longer,  curving  na.  i*5.-Bphenoid  bone.  Powerior  lurfkc*. 

on  I  ward,    at    its    extremity, 

into  a  hook-like  process  of  bone,  the  hamular  process,  around  which  turns  Iho 
tendon  of  the  Tenaor  palati  muscle.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  base  of  this 
pla:e  is  a  small,  oval,  shallow  depression,  the  scaphoid  fossa,  from  which  arises 
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the  Tensor  paUti,  and  above  which  is  seen  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  Vidian 
canal.  Below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  Vidian  canal,  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  base  of  this  plate,  is  a  little  prominence,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  pterygoid  tubercle.  The  outer  surface  of  this  plate  forms  part  of  the  pterygoid 
fossa,  the  inner  surface  forming  the  outer  boundary  of  the  posterior  aperture  of 
the  nares.  The  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  is  attached  to  its  posterior 
edge.  The  two  pterygoid  plates  are  separated  below  by  an  angular  interval,  in 
which  the  pterygoid  process,  or  tuberosity,  of  the  palate  bone  is  received.  The 
anterior  surface  of  the  pterygoid  process  is  very  broad  at  its  base,  and  forms  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  It  supports  Meckel's  ganglion.  It 
presents,  above,  the  anterior  orifice  of  the  Vidian  canal ;  and  below,  a  rough 
margin,  which  articulates  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  bone. 

The  Sphenoidal  Spongy  Bones  are  two  thin,  curved  plates  of  bones,  which  exist 
as  separate  pieces  until  puberty,  and  occasionally  are  not  joined  to  the  sphenoid 
in  the  adult.  They  are  situated  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid,  an  aperture  of  variable  size  being  left  in  their  anterior  wall,  through 
which  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  open  into  the  nasal  fossfe.  They  are  irregular  in 
form  and  taper  to  a  point  behind,  being  broader  and  thinner  in  front.  Their 
upper  surface,  which  looks  toward  the  cavity  of  the  sinus,  is  concave ;  their  under 
surface  convex.  Each  bone  articulates  in  front  with  the  ethmoid,  externally  with 
the  palate;  its  pointed  posterior  extremity  is  placed  above  the  vomer,  and  is 
received  between  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process  on  the  outer  side  and  the 
rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  on  the  inner.' 

Derelopment. — Up  to  about  the  eighth  month  of  foetal  life  the  sphenoid  hone 
consists  of  two  distinct  parts:  posterior  or  post-sphenoid  part,  which  comprises 
the  pituitary  fossa,  the  greater  wings,  and  the  pterygoid  processes ;  and  an 
anterior  or  pre-ephenoid  part,  to  which  the  anterior  part  of  the  bodv  and  lesser 
wings  belong.  It  is  developed  by  fourteen  centres:  eight  for  the  posterior 
sphenoid  division,  and  six  for  the  anterior  sphenoid.  The  eight  centres  for  the 
posterior  sphenoid  are — one  for  each  greater  wing  and  external  pterygoid  plate, 

one  for  each  internal  pterygoid  plate,  two 

ont  for-  i-aeh     Htm  Ar-  anfvier        *'*"'  ^^  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  one 

Zt^Mtf  vinff    Dort  irf  iiniy  on  each  side  for  the  lingula.     The  six  for 

'■  the   anterior   sphenoid  are   one   for  each 

lesser  wing,  two  for  the  anterior  part  of 

the   body,  and   one   for  each   sphenoidal 

turbinated  bone. 

Post-sphenoid      Division. — The     first 

nuclei  to  appear  are  those  for  the  greater 
„„,  wings.       They    make    their   appearance 

between  the  foramen  rotundum  and  fora- 

^    ^       J     ■-     '    -  ^       men  ovale   about   the   eighth  week,    and 

™  ^idjOaOi      irom  them  the  external  pterygoid  plates 

;6.-«i§.*««yw*-,*«A^fc>«  ^^^  ^]^^  formed.     Soon  after,  the  nuclei 

By  foartiSlTrntr"^''"'"  ^^'■■«"'P"'*°""P''«'«>ld-     for  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  appear, 

one  on  either  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  and 
become  blended  together  about  the  middle  of  foetal  life.  About  the  fourth  month 
the  remaining  four  centres  appear,  those  for  the  internal  pterygoid  plates  being 
ossified  in  membrane  and  becoming  joined  to  the  external  pterygoid  plate  about 
the  sixth  month.  The  centres  for  the  lingulse  speedily  become  joined  to  the  rest 
of  the  bone. 

Pre-sphenoid  Division. — The  first  nuclei  to  appear  are  those  for  the  lesser 
wings.  They  make  their  appearance  about  the  ninth  week,  at  the  outer  borders 
of  tne  optic  foramina.     A  second  pair  of  nuclei  appear  on  the  inner  side  of  the 

'  A  sniBll  portion  of  the  ephenoidal  turbinated  bone  sometimes  enters  into  tlie  foriDfttlon  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  between  the  or  planum  of  the  ethmoid  in  front,  the  orbital  plnte  of  the  palate 
below,  and  the  frontal  above. — Cleland,  Roi/.  Soc.  Trans.,  1862. 
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Ibnmina  shortly  after,  and,  becoming  united,  form  the  front  part  of  the  body  of 
lie  bone.  The  remaining  two  centres  for  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones  do  not 
mike  their  appearance  until  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

The  pre-ephenoid  is  united  to  the  body  of  the  post-sphenoid  about  the  eighth 
month,  80  that  at  birth  the  bone  congisle  of  three  pieces — viz.  the  body  in  the 
centre,  and  on  each  side  the  great  wings  with  the  pterygoid  processes.  The  lesser 
wings  become  joiiied  to  the  body  at  about  the  time  of  birth.  At  the  first  year 
ifler  birth  the  greater  wings  and  body  are  united.  From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
}e>r  the  spongy  bones  are  partially  united  to  the  sphenoid,  their  junction  being 
complete  by  the  twentieth  year.  Lastly,  the  sphenoid  joins  the  occipital  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

Axtlcnlationfl. — The  sphenoid  articulates  with  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
and  five  of  the  face — the  two  malar,  two  palate,  and  vomer :  the  exact  extent  of 
srticulation  with  each  bone  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures.' 

Attachment  of  BfoBcles. — To  eleven  pairs ;  the  Temporal,  External  pterygoid. 
Internal  pterygoid,  Superior  constrictor.  Tensor  palati.  Levator  palpebrse,  Ob- 
liquus  oculi  superior,  Superior  rectus,  Internal  rectus.  Inferior  rectus,  External 
rettus. 

The  Ethmoid  Bone. 
The  Ethmoid  (fjfffto^,  a  sieve)  is  an  exceedingly  light,  spongy  bone,  of  a  cubical 
form,  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  between  the  two 
orbits,  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  contributing  to  form  each  of  these  cavities. 
It  consists  of  three  parts:  a  horizontal  plate,  which  forms  part  of  the  base  of 
Ihe  cranium ;  a  perpendicular  plate,  which  forms  part  of  the  septum  nasi ;  and 
two  lateral  masses  of  cells. 

The  Horizontal  or  Orlhriftorm  Plate  (Fig.  147)  forms  part  of  the  anterior  fossa 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is  received  into  the  ethmoid  notch  of  the  frontal 
bone  between  the  two  orbital 
plates.  Projecting  upward 
from  the  middle  line  of  this 
plate  ia  a  thick,  smooth,  tri- 
angular process  of  bone,  the 
crista  gain,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  cock's  comb, 
Its  base  joins  the  cribriform 
plate.  Its  posterior  border, 
long,  thin, and  slightly  curved, 
serves  for  the  attachment  of 
the  falx  cerebri.  Its  anterior 
border,  short  and  thick,  articu- 
lates with  the  frontal  hone, 
aod  presents  two  small  projects 
ing  alse,  which  are  received 
into  corresponding  depressions 
in  the  frontal,  completing  the 

foromn  cecum  behind  It.  ,„aif-""-""'  ""  *"' '"'""  "  '*""  "'*"'  "~ 
sides  are  smooth  and  some- 
times bulging ;  in  which  case  it  is  found  to  enclose  a  small  sinus.*  On  each  side 
of  the  crista  galli  the  cribriform  plate  is  narrow  and  deeply  grooved,  to  support 
the  bulb  of  the  olfactory  tract,  and  perforated  by  foramina  for  the  passage  of  the 
olfectory  nerves.  These  foramina  are  arranged  in  three  rows:  the  innermost, 
which  are  the  largest  and  least  numerous,  are  lost  in  grooves  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  septum  ;  the  foramina  of  the  outer  row  are  continued  on  to  the  surface  of 

'  It  also  MinietinKti  articulates  with  the  tuberosilr  of  the  superior  msxills  (see  p.  190). 

*  Sir  George  Humphrv  Htales  that  the  crista  galli  is  cnmmoni;  inclined  to  one  side,  usuftllj  the 
oppMle  to  that  toward  which  the  lower  part  of  the  perpendicular  plate  is  bent.— ( The  Human  SIctU- 
Um,  im,  p.  277.) 
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the  upper  spongy  bone.  The  foramina  of  the  middle  row  are  the  smallest ;  they 
perforate  the  bone  and  transmit  nerves  to  the  roof  of  the  nose.  At  the  front  part 
of  the  cribriform  plate,  on  each  side  of  the  crista  galli,  is  a  small  fissure,  which 
transmits  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve;  and  at  its  posterior  part  a 
a  triangular  notch,  which  receives  the  ethmoidal  spine  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  Feipendicnlar  Plate  (Fig.  148)  is  a  thin,  flattened  lamella  of  bone,  which 
descends  from  the  under  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  assists  in  forming 
the  septum  of  the  nose.  It  is  mttcb  thinner  in  the  middle  than  at  the  circum- 
ference, and  is  generally  deflected  a  little  to  one  side.  Its  anterior  border  articu- 
lates with  the  nasai  spine  of  the  frontal  bone  and  crest  of  the  nasal  bones.  Its 
posterior  border,  divided  into  two  parts,  articulates  by  its  upper  half  with  the  eth- 
moidal crest  of  the  sphenoid,  by  its  lower  half  with  the  vomer.  The  inferior 
border  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  triangular  cartilage  of  the  nose.  On  each 
side  of  the  perpendicular  plate  numerous  grooves  and  canals  are  seen,  leading  from 
foramina  on  the  cribriform  plate  ;  they  lodge  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 

The  Lateral  Haasfls  of  the  ethmoid  consist  of  a  number  of  thin-walled  cellular 
cavities,  the  ethmoidal  celU,  interposed  between  two  vertical  plates  of  bone,  the 
outer  one  of  which  forms  part  of  the  orbit,  and  the  inner  one  part  of  the  nasal  fossa 
of  the  corresponding  side.  In  the  disarticulated  bone  many  of  these  cells  appear 
to  be  broken ;  but  when  the  bones  are  articulated  they  are  closed  in  at  every  part. 
The  upper  surface  of  each  lateral  mass  presents  a  number  of  apparently  half- 
broken  cellular  spaces ;  these  are  closed  in  when  articulated  by  the  edges  of  the 
ethmoidal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone.  Crossing  this  surface  are  two  grooves  on 
each  side,  converted  into  canals  by  articulation  with  the  frontal ;  they  are  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  and  open  on  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit.     The  posterior  surface  also  presents  large,  irregular  cellular  cavities,  which 

are  closed  in  by  articula- 
tion with  the  sphenoidal 
turbinated  bones  and  orbi- 
tal process  of  the  palate. 
The  cells  at  the  anterior 
■|j^  surface  are  completed  by 

the    lachrymal    bone    and 
nasal  process  of  the  supe- 
%     rior   maxillary,  and   those 
*■       below  also  by  the  superior 
maxillary.     The  outer  sur- 
face of  each  lateral   mass 
'  is  formed  of  a  thin,  smooth, 

square  plate  of  bone,  called 
the  OS  planum;  it  forms 
part  of  the  inner  wall  of 
the  orbit,  and  articulates, 

...,.<,    r..      1.    ,       .  .     .   .u     ,j  .    ,      »,    V        u       above,    with     the     orbital 
Fio.  148.— PerpennlcuiBr  plate  of  ethmoid    (enlarged),  shown  by         ,  n   <      ,-  11.1 

remoTlng  the  right  laieral  msH.  plate  01  tlie  irontai ;  below, 

with  the  superior  maxil- 
lary ;  in  front,  with  the  lachrymal ;  and  behind,  with  the  sphenoid  and  orbital 
process  of  the  palate. 

From  the  inferior  part  of  each  lateral  ma^s,  immediately  beneath  the  oa  planum, 
there  projects  downward  and  backward  an  irregular  lamina  of  bone,  called  the 
unciform  process,  from  its  hook-like  form :  it  serves  to  close  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  orifice  of  the  antrum,  and  articulates  with  the  ethmoidal  process  of  the  inferior 
turbinated  bone.     It  is  often  broken  in  disarticulating  the  bones. 

The  inner  surface  of  each  lateral  mass  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal 
fossa  of  the  corresponding  side.  It  is  formed  of  a  thin  lamella  of  bone,  which 
descends  from  the  under  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  terminates  below  in 
a  free,  convoluted  margin,  the  middle  turbinated  bone.     The  whole  of  this  sur- 
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fecB  ia  rough  and  marked  above  by  numerous  grooyes,  which  run  nearly  verti- 
cally downward  from  the  cribriform 
pUte ;  they  lodge  branches  of  the 
olfustory  nerve,  which  are  distributed 
OD  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
bone.  The  back  part  of  this  surface 
is  subdivided  by  a  narrow  oblique 
fissure,  the  superior  meatus  of  the 
nose,  bounded  above  by  a  thin,  curved 
plate  of  bone,  the  superior  turbinated 
twae.  By  means  of  an  orifice  at  the 
upper  part  of  this  fissure  the  posterior 
ethmoidal  cells  open  into  the  nose. 
Below,  and  in  front  of  the  superior 

meatus,  is  seen  the  convex  surface  of  i,ttS?mi2-^Si". '"""'  """"  "'*^"'  "'  '"^* 
themiddle  turbinated  bone.  It  extends 

along  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  surface  of  each  lateral  mass ;  its  lower  mar- 
gin is  free  and  thick,  and  its  concavity,  directed  outward,  assists  in  forming  the 
middle  meatus.  It  is  by  a  large  orifice  at  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  middle 
meatus  that  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and  through  them  the  frontal  sinuses, 
communicate  with  the  nose  by  means  of  a  funnel-shaped  canal,  the  infundibulum. 
The  cellular  cavities  of  each  lateral  mass,  thus  walled  in  by  the  os  planum  on  the 
outer  side  and  by  the  other  bones  already  mentioned,  are  divided  by  a  thin  trans- 
verse bony  partition  into  two  sets,  which  do  not  communicate  with  each  other ; 
they  are  termed  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  cell*  or  ainutes.  The  former, 
more  numero'iS,  communicate  with  the  frontal  sinuses  above  and  the  middle 
meatus  below  by  means  of  a  long,  flexuous  canal,  the  infundibulum ;  the  posterior, 
less  numerous,  open  into  the  superior  meatus,  and  communicate  (occasionally) 
with  the  sphenoidal  sinuses. 

Derelopment. — By  three  centres:  one  for  the  perpendicular  lamella,  and  one 
for  each  lateral  mass. 

The  lateral  masses  are  first  developed,  ossific  granules  making  their  appearance 
in  the  os  planum  between  the  fourth  and  fiflh  months  of  foetal  life,  and  extending 
into  the  spongy  bones.  At  birth  the  bone  consists  of  the  two  lateral  masses, 
which  are  small  and  ill-developed.  During  the  first  year  after  birth  the  perpen- 
dicular and  horizontal  plates  begin  to  ossify,  from  a  single  nucleus,  and  become 
joined  to  the  lateral  masses  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  ethmoidal  ceils,  which  completes  the  bone,  does  not  commence  until 
aboDt  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

Articnlationi. — With  fifteen  hones :  the  sphenoid,  two  sphenoidal  turbinated, 
the  frontal,  and  eleven  of  the  face — the  two  nasal,  two  superior  maxillary,  two 
lachrymal,  two  palate,  two  inferior  turbinated,  and  the  vomer.  No  muscles  are 
attached  to  this  bone. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CRANIUM. 

The  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the  cranium  have  already  been  described  (see  page 
113).  We  have  seen  that  it  ia  formed  from  a  layer  of  mesoblast,  derived  from  the  protovertebraj 
plaus  of  the  trunk,  which  is  spreEul  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  rudimentary  brain.  That 
poTtioQ  of  this  layer  trom  which  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  to  be  developed  consists  of  a  thin, 
membranoos  capsule. 

Ossification  commences  in  the  roof,  and  is  preceded  by  the  deposition  of  t.  membranous 
blastema  upon  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  capsule,  in  which  the  ossifying  process  extends,  the 
primitive  membranous  capsule  becoming  the  internal  periosteum,  and  bem);  ultimately  blended 
wiib  the  dura  mater.  Althouich  the  bones  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull  appear  before  those  at  the 
base,  and  make  considerable  progress  in  their  growth,  at  birth  oesiScation  is  more  advanced  in 
the  base,  this  portion  of  the  skull  forming  a  solid,  immovable  groundwork. 
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The  Fontanelles. 

Before  birth  the  bones  at  the  vertex  and  side  of  the  skull  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
membranous  intervals  in  which  bone  is  deficient.  These  intervals  are  principally  found  at  the 
four  angles  of  the  parietal  bones.     Hence  there  are  six  fontanelles.    Their  formation  is  due  to 


Fio.  150.— Skull  at  birth,  showing  the  anterior  Fig.  151.— The  lateral  fontanelles. 

and  posterior  fontanelles. 

the  wave  of  ossification  being  circular  and  the  bones  quadrilateral ;  the  ossific  matter  first  meets 
at  the  margins  of  the  bones,  at  the  points  nearest  to  their  centres  of  ossification,  and  vacuities 
or  spaces  are  left  at  the  angles,  which  are  called  fontanellex^  so  named  from  the  pulsations  of  the 
brain,  which  are  perceptible  at  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  were  likened  to  the  rising  of  water 
in  a  fountain.  Tne  anterior  fontanelle  is  the  largest,  and  corresponds  to  the  junction  of  the 
sagittal  and  coronal  sutures;  the  posterior  fontanelle,  of  smaller  size,  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoid  sutures ;  the  remaining  ones  are  situated  at  the  inferior  angles  of 
each  parietal  bone.  The  latter  are  closed  soon  after  birth  ;  the  two  at  the  two  superior  angles 
remain  open  longer;  the  posterior  being  closed  in  a  few  months  after  birth ;  the  anterior  remain- 
ing open  until  the  first  or  second  year.  These  spaces  are  gradually  filled  in  by  an  extension  of 
the  ossift'ing  process  or  by  the  development  of  a  Wormian  bone.  Sometimes  the  anterior 
fontanelle  remains  open  beyond  two  years,  and  is  occasionally  persistent  throughout  life. 

Supemomerary  or  Wormian^  Bones. 

In  addition  to  the  constant  centres  of  ossification  of  the  skull,  additional  ones  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  course  of  the  sutures.  These  form  irregular,  isolated  bones,  interposed  between 
the  cranial  bones,  and  have  been  termed  yVomimn  hones  or  ossa  triquetra.  xhey  are  most 
frequently  found  in  the  course  of  the  lambdoid  suture,  but  occasionally  also  occupy  the  situation 
of  the  fontanelles,  especially  the  posterior  and,  more  rarely,  the  anterior.  Frequently  one  is 
found  between  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  and  the  greater  wine  of  the 
sphenoid,  the  pterion  osside  (Fig.  151).  They  have  a  great  tendency  to  be  symmetrical  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  skull,  and  they  vary  much  in  size,  being  in  some  cases  not  larger  than  a  pin's 
head,  and  confined  to  the  outer  table ;  in  other  cases  so  large  that  one  pair  of  these  bones  may 
form  the  whole  of  the  occipital  bone  above  the  superior  curved  lines,  as  described  by  Beclard 
and  Ward.  Their  number  is  generally  limited  to  two  or  three,  but  more  than  a  hundred  have 
been  found  in  the  skull  of  an  adult  hydrocephalic  skeleton.  In  their  development,  structure, 
and  mode  of  articulation  they  resemble  the  other  cranial  bones. 

Congenital  Fissures  and  Gaps. 

An  arrest  in  the  ossifying  process  may  give  rise  to  deficiencies  or  gaps;  or  to  fissures,  which 
are  of  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  fractures. 
The  fissures  generally  extend  from  the  margins  toward  the  centre  of  the  bone,  but  the  ga])s 
may  be  found  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  the  edges.  In  course  of  time  they  may  become  covered 
with  a  thin  lamina  of  bone. 

BONES  OF  THE  FACE. 

The  Facial  Bones  are  fourteen  in  number — viz.  the 
Two  Nasal.  Two  Palate. 

Two  Superior  Maxillary.  Two  Inferior  Turbinated. 

Two  Lachrvmal.  Vomer. 

Two  Malar.  Inferior  Maxillary. 

*  Wormius,  a  physician  in  Coi>enhagen,  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  detailed  description  of 
these  bones. 
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"  Of  these,  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  the  fundamental  bones  for  mastication, 
and  the  others  are  accessories ;  for  the  chief  function  of  the  facial  bones  is  to 
provide  an  apparatus  for  mastication,  while  subsidiary  functions  are  to  provide  for 
the  sense-organs  (eye,  nose,  tongue)  and  a  vestibule  to  the  respiratory  and  vocal 
organs.  Hence  the  variations  in  the  shape  of  the  face  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals  depend  chiefly  on  the  question  of  the  character  of  their  food  and  their  mode 
of  obtaining  it."^ 

The  Nasal  Bone. 

The  Nasal  {na%xts^  the  nose)  are  two  small  oblong  bones,  varying  in  size  and 
form  in  different  individuals ;  they  are  placed  side  by  side  at  the  middle  and  upper 
part  of  the  face,  forming,  by  their  junction,  *'  the  bridge  '*  of  the  nose.  Each  bone 
presents  for  examination  two  surfaces  and  four  borders.  The  outer  surface  is 
concave  from  above  downward,  convex  from  side  to  side ;  it  is  covered  by  the 
Pyramidalis  and  Compressor  nasi  muscles,  and  give  attachment  at  its  upper  part 
to  a  few  fibres  of  the  Occipito-frontalis  muscle  (Theile).  It  is  marked  by  numerous 
small  arterial  furrows,  and  perforated  about  its  centre  by  a  foramen,  sometimes 
double,  for  the  transmission  of  a  small  vein.  Sometimes  this  foramen  is  absent  on 
one  or  both  sides,  and  occasionally  the  foramen  caecum  opens  on  this  surface.  The 
inner  surface  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  above  downward;  in 
which  direction  it  is  traversed  by  a  longitudinal  groove  (sometimes  a  canal),  for 
the  passage  of  a  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve.  The  superior  border  is  narrow,  thick, 
and  serrated,  for  articulation  with  the  nasal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  inferior 
border. is  broad,  thin,  sharp,  inclined  obliquely  downward,  outward,  and  back- 
ward, and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose.  This 
border  presents,  about  its  middle,  a  notch,  through  which  passes  the  branch  of  the 
nasal  nerve  above  referred  to,  and  is  prolonged  at  its  inner  extremity  into  a  sharp 

spine,  which,  when  articulated 
with  the  opposite  bone,  forms 
the  nasal  angle.  The  external 
border  is  serrated,  bevelled  at 
the  expense  of  the  internal  sur- 
face above  and  of  the  external 
below,  to  articulate  with  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary.  The  internal  bor- 
der, thicker  above  than  below, 
articulates  with  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  is  pro- 
longed behind  into  a  vertical 
crest  which  forms  part  of  the 
septum  of  the  nose ;  this  crest  articulates  with  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  above, 
and  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  below. 

Developnient. — By  one  centre  for  each  bone,  which  appears  about  the  same 
period  as  in  the  vertebrae. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones :  two  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and  ethmoid, 
and  two  of  the  face,  the  opposite  nasal  and  the  superior  maxillary. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — A  few  fibres  of  the  Occipito-frontalis  muscle. 


With  fnmUd  bone. 


With 

'opposite  bone. 


Outer  Surface. 

Fio.  192.— Rigrht  nasal  bone. 


WUh 
frontal  spine. 

Greet. 

With 
perpendicular 
plate  of 
ethmoid. 


Groove  for  natal  nerve. 


Liner  Surface. 

Fig.  153.— Left  nasal  bone. 


The  Superior  Mazillaxy  Bones. 

The  Superior  Maxillary  (maxilla,  the  jaw-bone)  is  one  of  the  most  important 
bones  of  the  face  from  a  surgical  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  number  of  diseases 
to  which  some  of  its  parts  are  liable.  Its  careful  examination  becomes,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  considerable  interest.  It  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  face,  excepting  the 
lower  jaw,  and  forms,  by  its  union  with  its  fellow  of  the  oj)posite  side,  the  whole 

*  W.  W.  Keen,  American  edition,  p.  186. 
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of  the  upper  jaw.  Each  bone  assists  in  the  formation  of  three  cavities,  the  roof  of 
the  moutn,  the  fioor  and  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossee,  and  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  and  also  enters  into  the  formation  of  two  fosa%,  the  zygomatic  and  spheno- 
maxillary, and  two  fissures,  the  spheno-maxillary  and  pterygo-maxillary. 

The  bone  presents  for  examination  a  body  and  four  processes — malar,  nasal, 
alveolar,  and  palate. 

The  body  is  somewhat  cuboid,  and  is  hollowed  out  in  its  interior  to  form  a  large 
cavity,  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  Its  surfaces  are  four — an  external  or  facial,  a 
posterior  or  zygomatic,  a  superior  or  orbital,  and  an  internal. 

The  external  or  filial  sarfoce  (Fig.  154)  is  directed  forward  and  outward. 
Just  above  the  incisor  teeth  is  a  depression,  the  incisive  or  myrtiform  fo»»a,  which 
gives  origin  to  the  Depressor  alse  nasi ;  and  below  it  to  the  alveolar  border  is 
attached  a  slip  of  the  Orbicularis  oris.  Above  and  a  little  external  to  it  the 
Compressor  nasi  arises.     More  external  is  another  depression,  the  canine  foeaa, 

Outer  Surface. 


miliary  tvbtrotitf. 


Fio.  154.— Left  lupertor  maxillary  bone.    Outer  Burtece, 

larger  and  deeper  than  the  incisive  fossa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  vertical 
ridge,  the  canine  eminence,  corresponding  to  the  aocket  of  the  canine  tooth.  The 
canine  fossa  gives  origin  to  the  Levator  anguli  oris.  Above  the  canine  fossa  is  the 
infraorbital  Jorameti,  the  termination  of  the  infraorbital  canal;  it  transmits  the 
infraorbital  vessels  and  nerve.  Above  the  infraorbital  foramen  is  the  margip  of 
the  orbit,  which  affords  partial  attachment  to  the  Levator  lahii  superioris  proprius. 
To  the  sharp  margin  of  hone  which  bounds  this  surface  in  front  aad  separates  it 
from  the  internal  surface  is  att-ached  the  Dilator  naris  posterior. 

The  posterior  or  zygomatic  surface  is  convex,  directed  backward  and  outward, 
and  forms  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa.  It  presents  about  its  centre  several  ajier- 
tures  leading  to  canals  in  the  substance  of  the  bone ;  they  are  termed  the  posterior 
dental  canals,  and  transmit  the  posterior  dental  vessels  and  nerves.  At  tne  lower 
part  of  this  surface  is  a  rounded  eminence,  the  maxillary  tuberosity,  especially 
prominent  after  the  growth  of  the  wisdom-tooth,  rough  on  its  inner  side  for  artic- 
ulation with  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone,  and  sometimes  with  the  external 
pterygoid  plate.     It  gives  attachment  to  a  few  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Internal 
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pterygoid  muBcle.  Immediately  above  the  rouffh  surface  is  a  groove  which,  run- 
ning obliquely  down  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  is  converted  into  a  canal 
b_T  articulation  with  the  palate-bone  forming  the  posterior  palatine  canal. 

The  sap«Tior  or  orbital  snrbce  is  thin,  smooth,  triangular,  and  forms  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  orbit.  It  is  bounded  internally  by  an  irregular  margin  which 
in  front  presents  a  notch,  the  lachrymal  notch,  which  receives  the  lachrymal  bone ; 
in  the  middle  articulates  with  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  and  behind  with  the 
orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone ;  bounded  externally  by  a  smooth,  rounded  edge 
which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  epheDo-maxillary  fissure,  and  which  Bome- 
times  articulates  at  its  anterior  extremity  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  sphenoid ; 
bounded  in  front  by  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  which  is  continuous 
on  the  inner  side  with  the  nasal,  on  the  outer  side  with  the  malar,  process.  Along 
the  middle  line  of  the  orbital  surface  is  a  deep  groove,  the  infraorbital,  for  the 
passage  of  the  infraorbital  vessels  and  nerve.  The  groove  commences  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  outer  border  of  this  surface,  and,  passing  forward,  terminates  in  a  canal, 
which  subdivide  into  two  branches.  One  of  the  canals,  the  infraorbital,  opens 
just  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit ;  the  other,  which  is  smaller,  runs  in  the  sub- 
Btauce  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum ;  it  is  called  the  anterior  dental  canal, 
BDd  transmits  the  anterior  dental  vessels  and  nerve  to  the  front  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw.  From  the  back  part  of  the  infraorbital  canal  a  second  small  canal  is  some- 
times gives  off,  which  runs  in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  and  conveys  the  middle 
dental  nerve  to  the  bicuspid  teeth.  Occasionally,  this  canal  is  derived  from  the 
Ulterior  dental.  At  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  orbital  surface,  just  external 
to  the  lachrymal  groove  for  the  nasal  duct,  is  a  depression  which  gives  origin  to 
the  Inferior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye. 

The  Internal  nir&ce  (Fig.  155)  is  unequally  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  bori- 
lontal  projection  of  bone,  the  palate  procets :  the  portion  above  the  palate  process 


Btttt  par^aZy  tiem 


hftrior  turfnitated. 


Tia.  us.— Left  niperlor 


forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossse ;  that  below  it  forms  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  moutb.  The  superior  division  of  this  surface  presents  a  large,  irreg- 
ular opening  leading  into  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  At  the  upper  border  of  this 
aperture  are  numerous  broken  cellular  cavities,  which  in  the  articulated  skull  are 
dosed  in  by  the  ethmoid  and  lachrymal  bones.     Below  the  aperture  is  a  smooth 
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concavity  which  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nasal  fossse,  and  behind 
it  is  a  rough  surface  which  articulates  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate 
bone,  traversed  by  a  groove  which,  commencing  near  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
border,  runs  obliquely  downward  and  forward,  and  forms,  when  completed  by  its 
articulation  with  the  palate  bone,  the  posterior  palatine  canal.  In  front  of  the 
opening  of  the  antrum  is  a  deep  groove,  converted  into  a  canal  by  the  lachrymal 
and  inferior  turbinated  bones.  It  is  called  the  lachrymal  groove^  and  lodges  the 
nasal  duct.  More  anteriorly  is  a  well-marked  rough  ridge,  the  inferior  turbinated 
crest ^  for  articulation  with  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  concavity  above 
this  ridge  forms  part  of  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  whilst  that  below  it  forms 
part  of  the  inferior  meatus.  The  portion  of  this  surface  below  the  palate  process 
is  concave,  rough  and  uneven,  and  perforated  by  numerous  small  foramina  for  the 
passage  of  nutrient  vessels.     It  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  Antnim  of  Highmore,  or  Maxillary  Sinus,  is  a  large,  pyramidal  cavity 
hollowed  out  of  the  body  of  the  maxillary  bone :  its  apex,  directed  outward,  is 
formed  by  the  malar  process ;  its  base,  by  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose.  Its  walls 
are  everywhere  exceedingly  thin,  and  correspond  to  the  orbital,  facial,  and  zygo- 
matic surfaces  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  Its  inner  wall,  or  base,  presents,  in  the 
disarticulated  bone,  a  large,  irregular  aperture,  which  communicates  with  the 
nasal  fossa.  The  margins  of  this  aperture  are  thin  and  ragged,  and  the  aperture 
itself  is  much  contracted  by  its  articulation  with  the  ethmoid  above,  the  inferior 
turbinated  below,  and  the  palate  bone  behind.^  In  the  articulated  skull  this  cavity 
communicates  with  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nasal  fosssB,  generally  by  two  small 
apertures  left  between  the  above-mentioned  bones.  In  the  recent  state  usually 
only  one  small  opening  exists,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  suflSciently  large 
to  admit  the  end  of  a  probe,  the  other  being  closed  by  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  sinus. 

Crossing  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  are  often  seen  several  projecting  laminse  of 
bone,  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  sinuses  of  the  cranium ;  and  on  its  posterior  wall 
are  the  posterior  dental  canals^  transmitting  the  posterior  dental  vessels  and  nerves 
to  the  teeth.  Projecting  into  the  floor  are  several  conical  processes,  corresponding 
to  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second  molar  teeth  ;'  in  some  cases  the  floor  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  teeth  in  this  situation. 

It  is  from  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  walls  of  this  cavity  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain 
how  a  tumor  growing  from  the  antrum  encroaches  upon  the  adjacent  parts,  pushing  up  the  floor 
of  the  orbit,  and  displacing  the  eyeball,  projecting  inward  into  the  nose,  protruding  forward  on 
to  the  cheek,  and  making  its  way  backward  into  the  zygomatic  fossa  and  downward  into  the 
mouth. 

The  Malar  Process  is  a  rough,  triangular  eminence,  situated  at  the  angle  of 
separation  of  the  facial  from  the  zygomatic  surface.  In  front  it  is  concave,  form- 
ing part  of  the  facial  surface ;  behind  it  is  also  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the 
zygomatic  fossa ;  above  it  is  rough  and  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  malar 
bone ;  whilst  below  a  prominent  ridge  marks  the  division  between  the  facial  and 
zygomatic  surfaces.     A  small  part  of  the  Masseter  muscle  arises  from  this  process. 

The  Nasal  Process  is  a  thick,  triangular  plate  of  bone,  which  projects  upward, 
inward,  and  backward  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  forming  part  of  its  lateral  boundary- 
Its  external  surface  is  concave,  smooth,  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi,  the  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  and  Tendo  oculi.  Its  internal  surface  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  nose :  at  its  upper  part  it  presents  a  rough,  uneven  surface,  which 
articulates  with  the  ethmoid  bone,  closing  in  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells ;  below 
this  is  a  transverse  ridge,  the  superior  turbinated  crest^  for  articulation  with  the 

*  In  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  the  lachrymal  bone  encroaches  slightly  on  the  anterior  superior  por- 
tion of  the  opening,  and  assists  in  forming  the  inner  wall  of  the  antnim. 

'''  The  number  of  teeth  whose  fangs  are  in  relation  with  the  floor  of  the  antrum  is  variable.  ^  The 
antnim  **  may  extend  so  as  to  be  in  relation  to  all  the  teeth  of  the  true  maxilla,  from  the  canine  to 
the  dens  sapieTilice"  (See  Mr.  Salter  on  Abscess  of  the  Antrum,  in  a  System  of  Surgery,  edited  by  T. 
Holmes,  2d  ed.  vol.  iv.  p.  356.) 
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middle  turbinated  bone  of  the  ethmoid,  bounded  below  by  a  smooth  conc&vity 
which  forma  part  of  the  middle  meatus ;  below  this  again  is  the  inferior  turbinated 
crest  (already  described),  where  the  process  joins  the  body  of  the  bone.  Ita  upper 
border  articulates  with  the  frontal  bone.  The  anterior  border  of  the  nasal  process 
is  thin,  directed  obliquely  downward  and  fomard,  and  presents  a  serrated  edge 
for  articulation  with  tue  nasal  bone  ;  its  potterior  border  is  thick,  and  hollowed 
iato  a  groove,  the  lachrymal  groove,  for  the  nasal  duct :  of  the  two  margins  of  this 
groove,  the  inner  one  articulates  with  the  lachrymal  bone,  the  outer  one  forms 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.  Just  where  the  latter  joins  the  orbital 
surface  is  a  small  tubercle,  the  lachrymal  tubercle ;  this  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
position  of  the  lachrymal  sac  in  the  operation  for  fistula  lachrymalis.  The 
lachrymal  groove  in  the  articulated  skull  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  the  lachrymal 
bone  and  lachrymal  process  of  the  inferior  turbinated;  it  is  directed  downward, 
and  a  little  backward  and  outward,  is  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  slightly 


FiQ.  lS6.-'Th«  palate  and  alreolsr  arch. 

narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  terminates  below  in  the 
inferior  meatus.      It  lodges  the  nasal  duct. 

The  Alveolar  Proceu  is  the  thickest  and  most  spongy  part  of  the  bone,  broader 
behind  than  in  front,  and  excavated  into  deep  cavities  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth. 
These  cavities  are  eight  in  number,  and  vary  io  size  and  depth  according  to  the 
teeth  they  contain.  That  for  the  canine  tooth  is  the  deepest ;  those  for  the  molars 
are  the  widest,  and  subdivided  into  minor  cavities ;  those  for  the  incisors  are  single, 
bat  deep  and  narrow.  The  Buccinator  muscle  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  this 
process,  as  far  forward  as  the  first  molar  tooth, 

■  The  Palate  ProcesB,  thick  and  strong,  projects  horizontally  inward  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  hone.  It  is  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  and  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nostril  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Ita  infmor  surface  (Fig.  156)  is  concave,  rough  and  uneven,  and  forms  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  This  surface  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina  for  the 
passage  of  the  nutrient  vessels,  channelled  at  the  back  part  of  ita  alveolar  border 
Hv  a  longitudinal  groove,  sometimes  a  canal,  for  the  transmission  of  the  posterior 
t«kline  vessels,  and  the  anterior  and  external  palatine  nerves  from  Meckel's  gan- 
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glion,  and  presents  little  depressions  for  the  lodgment  of  the  palatine  glands.  When 
the  two  superior  maxillary  bones  are  articulated  together,  a  large  orifice  may  be 
seen  in  the  middle  line,  immediately  behind  the  incisor  teeth.  This  is  the  anterior 
palatine  canal  or  fossa.     This  canal,  as  it  passes  through  the  thickness  of  the  palate 

E recess,  is  divided  into  four  compartments ;  that  is  to  say,  two  canals  branch  off 
iterally  to  the  right  and  left  nasal  fossae,  and  two  canals,  one  in  front  and  one 
behind,  lie  in  the  middle  line.  The  former  pair  of  these  canals  is  named  the 
foramina  of  Stenson,  and  through  them  passes  the  anterior  or  terminal  branch  of 
the  descending  or  posterior  palatine  arteries,  which  ascend  from  the  mouth  to 
the  nasal  fossie.  The  remaining  pair  of  canals  is  termed  the  foramina  of 
Scarpa,  and  transmit  the  naso-palatine  nerves,  the  left  passing  through  the 
anterior,  and  the  right  through  the  posterior,  canal.  On  the  palatal  surface  of 
the  process  a  delicate  linear  suture  may  sometimes  be  seen  extending  from  the 
anterior  palatine  fossa  to  the  interval  between  the  lateral  incisor  and  the  canine 
tooth.  This  marks  out  the  intermaxillary  or  incisive  bone  which  in  some 
animals  e^ists  permanently  as  a  separate  piece.  It  includes  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  alveolus,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nose,  and  the  anterior 
nasal  spine,  and  contains  the  sockets  of  the  incisor  teeth.  One  or  two  small 
foramina  in  the  alveolar  margin  behind  the  incisor  teeth  are  occasionally  seen  in 
the  adult,  almost  constantly  in  the  young  subject.  They  are  called  the  incisive 
foramina,  and  transmit  vessels  and  nerves  to  the  incisor  teeth.  The  upper  surface 
is  concave  from  aide  to  side,  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nose. 
It  presents  the  upper  orifices  of  the  foramina  of  Stenson  and  Scarpa,  the  former 
being  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  latter  being  situated  in  the  intermaxil- 
lary suture,  and  therefore  not  visible  unless  the  two  bones  are  placed  in  apposition. 
The  outer  border  of  the  palate  process  is  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  bone. 
The  inner  border  is  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  and  is  raised  above  into  a  ridge, 
the  nasal  crest,  which,  with  the  corresponding  ridge  in  the  opposite  bone,  forms  a 
groove  for  the  reception  of  the  vomer.  In  front  this  crest  rises  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  this  portion  is  named  the  incisor  crest.  The  anterior  margin  is 
bounded  by  the  thin,  concave  border  of  the  opening  of  the  nose,  prolonged  forward 
internally  into  a  sharp  process,  forming,  witn  a  similar 
process  of  the  opposite  bone,  the  anterior  nasal  spine- 
The  posterior  border  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the 
horizontal  plate  of  the  palate  bone. 

Development. — This    bone    commences    to   ossify  at 

a  very  early  period,  and  ossification  proceeds  in  it  with 

great  rapidity,  so  that   it  is  diflicult  to  ascertain  with 

certainty    its    precise    number    of    centres.    It    appears, 

Auterior's^^cer       however,  probable  that  it  is  ossified  by  five  primary  and 

two   secondary   centres.     The    primary    centres  appear 

about  the  seventh  or  eighth  week  ;  first,  one  each  for  the 

facial  surface,  the  posterior  part  of  the  alveolus,  and  the 

orbital  plate,  and  a   few  days  later  one  for  the  palate 

process,  and   one   for   the   front  part  of   the  alveolus, 

which  carries  the  incisor  teeth,  and  which  corresponds 

to  the  pre-raaxillary  bone  of   the  lower  animals.     All 

these,    except    the    last,    speedily    fuse,   and    the     two 

secondary   centres,    one    for   the   nasal   process  and    the 

other  for  the  malar  process,  appear  and  join  the  rest  of - 

Fio.  i57.-DeTeiopnieiit  or    the  bone.     By  the  tenth  week  the  hone  consists  of  two 

superior  mainiary  bone.   At    portions — the  greater  part  of  the  bone  formed  of  six  out 

of  the  seven  centres  and  the  pre-maxillary  portion.      The 

suture  between  these  two  portions  on  the  palate  persists  till  middle  life,  but    is 

not  to  be  seen  on   the    facial  surface.     This  is  believed  by  Callender  to  be  due 

to  the  fact  that  the  front  wall  of  the  sockets  of  the  incisive  teeth  is  not  formed 

by  the  pre-maxillary  hone,  tut  by  an  outgrowth   from  the  facial  part   of  the 
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superior  maxilla.  The  antrum  appears  as  a  shallow  groove  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bone  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  of  the  other  na^al  sinuses,  its  develop- 
ment commencing  about  the  fourth  month  of  foetal  life.  The  sockets  for  the 
teeth  are  formed  by  the  growing  downward  of  two  plates  from  the  dental  groove, 
Thicb  subsequently  becomes  divided  by  partitions  jutting  across  from  the  one  to 
the  other. 

ATticnlatioiis. — With  nine  bones :  two  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and  ethmoid, 
tnd  seven  of  the  face — viz.  the  nasal,  malar,  lachrymal,  inferior  turbinated,  palate, 
vomer,  and  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Sometimes  it  articulates  with  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  sphenoid,  and  sometimes  with  its  external  pterygoid  plate. 

Attachmant  of  Hoscles. — To  twelve :  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  Obliquus 
oculi  inferior,  Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi.  Levator  labii  superioris 
propriuB,  Levator  anguli  oris.  Compressor  nasi,  Depressor  alte  nasi.  Dilatator 
naris  posterior,  Masseter,  Buccinator,  Internal  pterygoid,  and  Orbicularis  oris. 

CHANGES  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UPPER  JAW  BY  AGE. 

At  birth  and  dnnng  infancy  the  diameter  of  the  bone  is  f^reater  in  an  anteroposterior 
than  in  a  vertical  direction.  lie  naHal  process  is  \an^,  its  orbital  surface  large,  and  its  tuberosity 
well  marked.  In  the  adult  the  vertical  diameter  is  the  greater,  owing  to  the  development  of 
the  alveolar  procees  and  the  increase  in  size  of  the  antrum.  In  old  age  the  bone  approaches 
■gain  in  character  to  the  infantile  condition :  its  height  is  diminished,  and  after  the  lute  of  the 
teeth  the  alveolar  proceie  is  afaaorbed,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  contracted  and  diminished 
in  tbicknen. 

The  Ziachrymal  Bones. 

The  Lachryiiial  ilachryma,  a  tear)  are  the  smallest  and  most  fragile  bones  of 
the  &ce.  They  are  situated  at  the  front  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and 
resemble  somewhat  in  form,  thinness,  and  size,  a  finger-nail ;  bence  they  are 
termed  the  o»»a  unguis.  Each  bone  presents  for  examination  two  sur&ces  and 
four  borders.  The  external  or  orbital  surface  (Fig,  158)  is  divided  by  a  vertical 
ridge,  the  lachrymal  crest,  into  two  parts.  The  portion  of 
bone   in    front  of    this   ridge   presents   a   smooth,    concave,  WM/mtui. 

longitudinal  groove,  the  free  margin  of  which  unites  with  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  completing  the 
lachrymal  groove.     The  upper  part  of  this  groove  lodges  the  \ 

lachrymal  sac;  the  lower  part  lodges  the  nasal  duct.     The  f 

portion  of  bone  behind  the  ridge  is  smooth,  slightly  concave,  L 

and  forms  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  The  ridge, 
with  a  part  of  the  orbital  surface  immediately  behind  it, 
affords  attachment  to  the  Tensor  tarsi :  the  ridge  terminates 
below  in  a  small,  hook-like  projection,  the  hamular  procets, 
which  articulates  with  the  lachrymal   tubercle  of  the  superior  1,^11'^ 

maxillarr  bone,  and  completes  the  upper  orifice  of  the  lach-         ^    ,„    ,  .  ,   ^ 

,       -  ,  .  "^  ■   .  .        ■  L  ■   i_  ^"-  158.— Left  lach- 

rymal groove.  It  sometimes  exists  as  a  separate  piece,  which  ryinfti  bone.  Eiienwi 
is  then  called  the  letser  lachrymal  bone.  The  internal  or  nasal  ^^^j  '^"«*'"'  *»• 
sorbce  presents  a  depressed  furrow,  corresponding  to  the 
ridge  on  its  outer  snrface.  The  surface  of  bone  in  front  of  this  forma  part  of 
the  middle  meatus,  and  that  behind  it  articulates  with  the  ethmoid  bone,  filling  in 
the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells.  Of  the /our  borders,  the  anterior  is  the  longest,  and 
articulates  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Ihe  posterior, 
thin  and  uneven,  articulates  with  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid.  The  superior, 
the  shortest  and  thickest,  articulates  with  the  internal  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone.  The  inferior  is  dividyii  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  vertical  crest  into 
two  parts;  the  posterior  part  articulates  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone;  the  anterior  portion  is  prolonged  downward  into  a  pointed  pro- 
cess, which  articulates  with  the  lachrymal  process  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone 
knd  assista  in  the  formation  of  the  lachrymal  groove. 
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Development. — Bj  a  single  centre,  which  makea  its  appearance  soon  after 
ossification  of  the  vertebrae  nas  commenced. 

ArtlenlationB. — With  four  bones :  two  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and  ethmoid, 
and  two  of  the  face,  the  superior  maxillary  and  the  inferior  turbinated. 

Attachment  of  Hoscles. — To  one  muscle,  the  Tensor  tarsi. 

The  Blalar  Bones. 

The  Malar  (mala,  the  cheek)  are  two  small,  quadrangular  bones,  situated  at 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  face :  they  form  the  prominence  of  the  cheek,  part 
of  the  outer  wall  ana  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  part  of  the  temporal  and  zygomatic 
fossse.  Each  bone  presents  for  examination  an  external  and  an  internal  surface ; 
four  processes,  the  frontal,  orbital,  maxillary,  and  zygomatic;  and  four  borders. 
The  external  anrface  (Fig.  159)  is  smooth,  convex,  perforated  near  its  centre  by 
one  or  two  small  apertures,  the  malar  foramina,  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and 
vessels,  covered  by  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  and  affords  attachment  to 
the  Zygomaticus  major  and  minor  muscles. 

The  Internal  sur&ce  (Fie.  160),  directed  backward  and  inward,  is  concave, 
presenting  internally  a  rough,  triangular  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  supe- 

WVkfroniai. 


malar  bone.    Outer  anrAuAe.  F:o.  160.— Left  malar  bt 


rior  maxillary  bone ;  and  externally,  a  smooth,  concave  surface,  which  above  forma 
the  anterior  boundary  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  below,  where  it  is  wider,  forms 
part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa.  This  surface  presents,  a  little  above  its  centre,  the 
aperture  of  one  or  two  malar  canals,  and  affords  attachment  to  part  of  two  muscles, 
the  Temporal  above  and  the  Masseter  below.  Of  the  four  processes,  the  fhmtal 
is  thick  and  serrated,  and  articulates  with  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone.  The  orbital  process  is  a  thick  and  strong  plate,  which  projects 
backward  from  the  orbital  margin  of  the  bone.  Its  supero-intemal  surface, 
smooth  and  concave,  forms,  by  its  junction  with  the  orbital  surface  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  and  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  part  of  the  floor  and 
outer  wait  of  the  orbit.  Its  infero-extemal  surface,  smooth  and  convex,  forms 
part  of  the  zygomatic  and  temporal  fossK.  Its  anterior  margin  is  smooth  and 
rounded,  forming  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.  lis  superior  margin, 
rough  and  directed  horizontally,  articulates  with  the  frontal  hone  behind  the 
external  angular  process.  Its  posterior  margin  is  rough,  and  serrated  for  articu- 
lation with  the  sphenoid ;  internally  it  is  also  serrated  for  articulation  with  the 
orbital  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary,  Al  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  sphe- 
noidal and  maxillary  portions  a  short,  rounded,  non-articular  margin  is  generally 
seen ;  this  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  a pbeno-m axillary  fissure :  occasion- 
ally, no  such  non-articular  margin  exists,  the  fissure  being  completed  by  the  direct 
junction  of  the  maxillary  and  sphenoid  bones  or  by  the  interposition  of  a  small 
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Wormian  bone  in  the  angular  interval  between  them.  On  the  upper  surface  of 
the  orbital  process  are  seen  the  orifices  of  one  or  two  temporo-maLar  canals ;  one 
of  these  usually  opens  on  the  posterior  surface,  the  other  (occasionally  two)  on 
the  facial  surface  :  they  transmit  filaments  (temporo-malar)  of  the  orbital  branch 
of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve.  The  maxillary  process  is  a  rough,  triangular 
Bur^Ekce  which  articulates  with  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  zygomatic  pro- 
cess, long,  narrow,  and  serrated,  articulates  with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal  bone.  Of  the  four  borders,  the  antero-superior  or  orbital  is  smooth, 
arched,  and  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.  The 
antero-inferior  or  mcLxillary  border  is  rough,  and  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  its 
inner  table,  to  articulate  with  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  affording  attachment 
by  its  margin  to  the  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius,  just  at  its  point  of  junction 
with  the  superior  maxillary.  The  postero-superior  or  temporal  border ^  curved  like 
an  italic  letter/,  is  continuous  above  with  the  commencement  of  the  temporal 
ridge ;  below,  with  the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch :  it  affords  attachment 
to  the  temporal  fascia.  The  postero-inferior  or  zygomatic  border  is  continuous 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  affording  attachment  by  its  rough 
edge  to  the  Masseter  muscle. 

Development. — The  malar  bone  ossifies  generally  from  two,  but  occasionally 
from  three,  centres.  One,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  bone,  appears  about 
the  seventh  week,  near  the  orbital  margin.  The  second  appears  somewhat  later, 
along  the  lower  margin.  The  third,  when  it  exists,  is  found  in  the  hinder  border. 
The  bone  is  sometimes,  after  birth,  seen  to  be  divided  by  a  horizontal  suture  into 
an  upper  and  larger  division  and  a  lower  and  smaller.  This  divided  condition  is 
probably  due  to  the  persistent  separation  of  the  two  centres  of  ossification.  In 
some  quadmmana  the  malar  bone  consists  of  two  parts,  an  orbital  and  a  malar, 
which  are  ossified  by  separate  centres. 

Articnlatioiui. — With  four  bones:  three  of  the  cranium,  frontal,  sphenoid,  and 
temporal ;  and  one  of  the  face,  the  superior  maxillary. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  five:  The  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius, 
Zygomaticus  major  and  minor,   Masseter,  and  Temporal. 

The  Palate  Bones. 

The  Palate  Bones  {palatum^  the  palate)  are  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the 
nasal  fossae :  they  are  wedged  in  between  the  superior  maxillary  bones  and  the 
pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid.  Each  bone  assists  in  the  formation  of  three 
cavities :  the  floor  and  outer  wall  of  the  nose,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  floor 
of  the  orbit,  and  enters  into  the  formation  of  two  fossae,  the  spheno-maxillary  and 
pterygoid ;  and  one  fissure,  the  spheno-maxillary.  In  form  the  palate  bone  some- 
what resembles  the  letter  L,  and  may  be  divided  into  an  inferior  or  horizontal 
plate  and  a  superior  or  vertical  plate. 

The  Horizontal  Plate  is  thick,  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  and  presents  two  sur- 
faces and  four  borders.  The  superior  surface,  concave  from  side  to  side,  forms 
the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nostril.  The  inferior  surface,  slightly  concave 
and  rough,  forms  the  back  part  of  the  hard  palate.  At  its  posterior  part  may  be 
Been  a  transverse  ridge,!  more  or  less  marked,  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  Tenspi\  palati  muscle.  At  the  outer  extremity  of  this  ridge  is 
a  deep  groove  converted  jinio  a  canal  by  its  articulation  with  the  tuberosity  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bonei  a^d  forming  the  posterior  palatine  canal.  Near  this 
groove  the  orifices  of  one  or  Wo  small  canals,  accessory  posterior  palatine^  may  be 
seen.  The  anterior  border  is  serrated,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  its  inferior  sur- 
face, and  articulates  with  the  palate  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The 
posterior  border  is  concave,  free,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  soft  palate. 
Its  inner  extremity  is  sharp  and  pointed,  and,  when  united  with  the  opposite  bone, 
forms  a  projecting  process,  the  posterior  nasal  spine^  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Azygos  uvulae.     The  external  border  is  united  with  the  lower  part  of  the  perpen- 
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dicuiar  plate  almost  at  right  angles.     The  interna/ border,  the  thickest,  is  serrated 

for  articulation  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  ;  its  superior  edge  is  raised  into 

a  ridge,  which,  united  with  the  opposite  bone,  forms  a  crest  in  which  the  vomer  is 

received. 

The  Vertical  Plate  (Fig.  161)  is  thin,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  directed  upward 

and  a  little  inward.     It  presents  two  surfaces,  an  external  and  an  internal,  and 

four  borders. 

The  internal  snrfjLce  presents  at  its  lower  part  a  broad,  shallow  depression, 

which  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.     Immediatelv  above  this 

is    a   well-marked   horizontal 
OrMoIproccH.  ridge,  the  inferior  turbinated 

crest,  for  articulation  with  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone; 
'"*■  above  this,   a   second    broad, 

shallow  depression,  which 
forms  pan  of  the  middle  mea- 
tus, surmounted  above  by  a 
horizontal  ridge  less  promi- 
nent than  the  inferior,  the 
superior  turbinated  crest,  for 
articulation  with  the  middle 
turbinated  bone.  Above  the 
superior  turbinated  crest  is  a 
narrow,  horizontal  groove, 
which  forms  part  of  the  su- 
perior meatus. 

The  external  snr&ce  is 
rough  and  irregular  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  for  articulation  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  su- 
perior maxillary  bone,  ita  upper  and  back  part  being  smooth  where  it  enters  into 

the  formation  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa ;  it  is  also  smooth  in  front,  where  it 

covers  the  orifice  of  the  antrum.     Toward  the  back  part  of  this  surface  is  a  deep 

groove,  converted  into  a  canal,  the  posterior 

palatine,  by  ita  articulation  with  the  supe-  OrHtal  pnxxM. 

rior  maxillary  bone.     It  transmits  the  pos-  .ni  tw''™- 

terior  or  descending  palatine  vessels  and 

one   of  the  descending  palatine  branches 

from  Meckel's  ganglion. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin,  irregular, 

and  presents,  opposite  the  inferior  turbi-       .  ^^ 

nated  crest,  a  pointed,   projecting  lamina,     J  m. 

the  maxillary  process,   which    is   directed     *h  rUm. 

forward,  and  closes  in  the  lower  and  back     "o 

part  of  the  opening  of  the  antrum.     The     '-g 

posterior  border  (Fig.  162)  presents  a  deep     u  tee. 

groove,  the  edges  of  which  are  serrated  for 

articulation  with   the  pterygoid  process  of 

the  sphenoid.     At  the  lower  part  of  this 

border  is  seen  a  pyramidal  process  of  bone,  i^ 

the  pterygoid  process  or  tuberosity  of  the  V»«- 

palate,  which  is  received  into  the  angular 

interval  between  the  two  pterygoid  plates 

of  the  sphenoid  at  their  inferior  extremity. 

This  process  presents  at  its  back    part  a 

median  groove  and  two  lateral  surfaces.     The  groove 


Borizonial  P(<de. 

Fro.  161.— Left  palate  bone.    Internal  view.    (Enlarged.) 


Posterior  view. 


!  smooth,  and  forms  part 
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of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  affording  attachment  to  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle ; 
whilst  the  lateral  surfaces  are  rough  and  uneven,  for  articulation  with  the  anterior 
border  of  each  pterygoid  plate.  A  few  fibres  of  the  Superior  constrictor  arise  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone.  The  base  of  this  process,  continuous  with  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  bone,  presents  the  apertures  of  the  accessory  descending 
palatine  canalSj  through  which  pass  the  two  smaller  descending  branches  of 
Meckers  ganglion ;  whilst  its  outer  surface  is  rough  for  articulation  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

The  superior  border  of  the  vertical  plate  presents  two  well-marked  processes 
separated  by  an  intervening  notch  or  foramen.  The  anterior,  or  larger,  is  called 
the  orbital  process  ;  the  posterior,  the  sphenoidal. 

The  Orbital  Process,  directed  upward  and  outward,  is  placed  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  sphenoidal.  It  presents  five  surfaces,  which  enclose  a  hollow  cellular 
cavity,  and  is  connected  to  the  perpendicular  plate  by  a  narrow,  constricted  neck. 
Of  these  five  surfaces,  three  are  articular,  two  non-articular  or  free  surfaces.  The 
three  articular  are  the  anterior  or  maxillary  surface,  which  is  directed  forward, 
outward,  and  downward,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  rough  for  articulation  with 
the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  posterior  or  sphenoidal  surface  is  directed 
backward,  upward,  and  inward.  It  ordinarily  presents  a  small,  open  cell,  which 
communicates  with  the  sphenoidal  cells,  and  the  margins  of  which  are  serrated 
for  articulation  with  the  vertical  part  of  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bone.  The 
internal  or  ethmoidal  surface  is  directed  inward,  upward,  and  forward,  and 
articulates  with  the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  In  some  cases  the  cellular 
cavity  above  mentioned  opens  on  this  surface  of  the  bone ;  it  then  communicates 
with  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.  More  rarely  it  opens  on  both  surfaces,  and 
then  communicates  both  with  the  posterior  ethmoidal  and  the  sphenoidal  cells. 
The  non-articular  or  free  surfaces  are  the  superior  or  orbital,  directed  upward  and 
outward,  of  triangular  form,  concave,  smooth,  and  forming  the  back  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  orbit;  and  the  external  or  zygomatic  surface,  directed  outward, 
backward,  and  downward,  of  an  oblong  form,  smooth,  lying  in  the  spheno-maxil- 
lary  fossa,  and  looking  into  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The  latter  surface  is  separated 
from  the  orbital  by  a  smooth,  rounded  border,  which  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 

The  Sphenoidal  Frocess  of  the  palate  bone  is  a  thin,  compressed  plate,  much 
smaller  than  the  orbital,  and  directed  upward  and  inward.  It  presents  three 
surfaces  and  two  borders.  The  superior  surface,  the  smallest  of  the  three, 
articulates  with  the  under  surface  of  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bone ;  it  presents  a 
groove,  which  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  pterygo-palatine  canal.  The 
internal  surface  is  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa. 
The  extei^nal  surface  is  divided  into  an  articular  and  a  non-articular  portion :  the 
former  is  rough,  for  articulation  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  pterygoid  process 
of  the  sphenoid;  the  latter  is  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa.  The  anterior  border  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen.  The  posterior  border,  serrated  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  table, 
articulates  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  pterygoid  process. 

The  orbital  and  sphenoidal  processes  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  deep 
notch,  which  is  converted  into  a  foramen,  the  spheno-palatine,  by  articulation 
with  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bone.  Sometimes  the  two  processes  are  united 
above,  and  form  between  them  a  complete  foramen,  or  the  notch  is  crossed  by  one 
or  more  spiculae  of  bone,  so  as  to  form  two  or  more  foramina.  In  the  articulated 
skull  this  foramen  opens  into  the  back  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  superior 
meatus,  and  transmits  the  spheno-palatine  vessels  and  the  superior  nasal  and 
naso-palatine  nerves. 

DeTelopment. — From  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
second  month  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  two  plates  of  the  bone.  From  this 
point  ossification  spreads  inward  to  the  horizontal  plate,  downward  into  the 
taberofiity,  and  upward  into  the  vertical  plate.     In  the  foetus  the  horizontal  plate 
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is  much  longer  than  the  vertical,  and  even  af'^r  it  is  fully  ossified  the  whole  bone 
is  at  first  remarkable  for  its  shortness. 

Articulations. — With  sis  bones:  the  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  superior  maxilUry, 
inferior  turbinated,  vomer,  and  opposite  palate. 

Attachment  of  Hnsdes. — To  four :  the  Tensor  palati,  Azygos  uvulfe.  Interna! 
pterygoid,  and  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx, 

The  Inferior  Turbinated  Bones. 

The  Inferior  Turbinated  Bones  {turbo,  a  whirl)  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossse.  Each  consists  of  a  layer  of  thin,  spongv  bone, 
curled  upon  itself  like  a  scroll — hence  its  name  "  turbinated  " — and  extends  hori- 
zontally along  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  immediately  below  the  orifice  of 
the  antrum.     Each  bone  presents  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  two  extremities. 

The  inteisal  Bur&ce  (Fig.  163)  is  convex,  perforated  by  numerous  ajiertures. 
and  traversed  by  longitudinal  grooves  and  canals  for  the  lodgment  of  arteries  and 
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veins.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose.  The 
external  snri^e  is  concave  (Fig.  164),  and  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus.  ltd 
upper  border  is  thin,  irregular,  and  connected  to  various  bones  along  the  outer 
wall  of  the  nose.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  portions  :  of  these,  the  anterior 
articulates  with  the  inferior  turbinated  crest  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone;  the 
posterior  with  the  inferior  turbinated  crest  of  the  palate  bone  ;  the  middle  portion 
of  the  superior  border  presents  three  weli-marked  processes,  which  vary  much  in 
their  size  and  form.  Of  these,  the  anterior  and  smallest  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  anterior  fourth  with  the  posterior  three-fourths  of  the  bone  :  it  is  small  and 
pointed,  and  is  called  the  lachrymal  process ;  it  articulates  by  its  apex  with  the 
anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  by  its  margins  wiih  the  groove 
on  the  back  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary,  and  thus  assists  in 
forming  the  canal  for  the  nasal  duct.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  middle  fourths  of 
the  bone,  but  encroaching  on  its  posterior  fourth,  a  broad,  thin  plate,  the  ethmoidal 
process,  ascends  to  j  oin  the  unciform  process  of  the  ethmoid ;  from  the  lower  border 
of  this  process  a  thin  lamina  of  bone  curves  downward  and  outward,  articulating 
by  its  lower  margin  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  antrum  :  it  is  called 
the  maxillary  process,  and  fixes  the  bone  firmly  on  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal 
fossa.  The  inferior  border  is  free,  thick,  and  cellular  in  structure,  more  especially 
in  the  middle  of  the  bone.  Both  extremities  are  more  or  less  narrow  and  pointed, 
the  posterior  being  the  more  tapering.  If  the  bone  is  held  so  that  its  outer  con- 
cave surface  is  directed  backward  (»'.  e.  toward  the  holder),  and  its  superior  border, 
from  which  the  lachrymal  and  ethmoidal  proeesses  project,  upward,  the  lachrymal 
process  will  be  directed  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs.' 

Development. — By  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
middle  of  fcetal  life. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones :  one  of  the  cranium,  the  ethmoid,  and  three 
of  the  face,  the  superior  maxillary,  lachrymal,  and  palate. 

No  muscles  are  attached  to  this  bone. 
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WUh  tup,  maxUL  bones  and  palate. 
Fig.  165.— The  vomer. 


The  Vomer. 

The  Vomer  {vomers  a  ploughshare)  is  a  single  bone,  situated  vertically  at  the 
back  part  of  the  nasal  fossse,  forming  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose.  It  is  thin, 
somewhat  like  a  ploughshare  in  form ;  but  it  varies  in  different  individuals,  being 
frequently  bent  to  one  or  the  other  side ;  it  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces 
and  five  Dorders.  The  lateral  surfaces  are  smooth,  marked  by  small  furrows  for 
the  lodgment  of  blood-vessels,  and  by  a  groove  on  each  side,  sometimes  a  canal, 
the  naso-palatiney  which  runs 
obliquely  downward  and  forward 
to  the  intermaxillary  suture ;  it 
transmitsthe  naso-palatine  nerve. 
The  posterO'Superior  border ^  the 
thickest,  presents  a  deep  groove, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  hori- 
zontal projecting  ala  of  bone ; 
the  groove  receives  the  rostrum 
of  the  sphenoid,  whilst  the  alse 
are  overlapped  and  retained  by 
laminae  (the  vaginal  processes) 
which  project  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphe- 
noid at  the  base  of  the  pterygoid 
processes.  At  the  front  of  the 
groove  a  fissure  is  left  for  the  transmission  of  blood-vessels  to  the  substance  of 
the  bone.  The  inferior  border^  the  longest,  is  broad  and  uneven  in  front,  where 
it  articulates  with  the  two  superior  maxillary  bones ;  thin  and  sharp  behind, 
where  it  joins  with  the  palate  bones.  The  upper  half  of  the  antero-superior  bor- 
der usually  consists  of  two  laminse  of  bone,  between  which  is  received  the  per- 
pendicular plate  of  the  ethmoid ;  the  lower  half,  also  separated  into  two  laminae, 
receives  betweeti  them  the  lower\  margin  of  the  triangular  cartilage  of  the  nose. 
The  anterior  bolder  is  short  and;  vertical,  and  articulates  with  the  posterior  mar- 
gin of  the  incisor  crest  of  each  superior  maxilla.  The  posterior  border  is  free, 
concave,  and  separates  the  nasal  fossae  behind.  It  is  thick  and  bifid  above, 
thin  below. 

The  surfaces  of  the  vomer  are  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  periosteum,  with  the  intervention  of  very  little,  if  any, 
submucous  connective  tissue. 

Dereloiimeiit. — The  vomer  at  an  early  period  consists  of  two  laminae,  separated 
bv  a  very  considerable  interval,  and  enclosing  between  them  a  plate  of  cartilage, 
which  is  prolonged  forward  to  form  the  remainder  of  the  septum.  Ossification 
commences  in  it  by  a  single  centre  about  the  eighth  week.  From  this  nucleus  the 
two  laminae  are  formed.  They  begin  to  coalesce  at  the  lower  part,  but  their  union 
is  not  complete  until  after  puberty. 

Articiilations. — With  six  bones :  two  of  the  cranium,  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid ; 
and  four  of  the  face,  the  two  superior  maxillary  and  the  two  palate  bones ;  and 
with  the  cartilage  of  the  septum. 

The  vomer  has  no  muscles  attached  to  it. 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  Bone. 

The  Inferior  MazOlary  Bone  (the  Mandible),  the  largest  and  strongest  bone 
of  the  face,  serves  for  the  reception  of  the  lower  teeth.  It  consists  of  a  curved, 
horizontal  portion,  the  body,  and  two  perpendicular  portions,  the  rami,  which  join 
the  back  part  of  the  body  nearly  at  right  angles. 

The  Horizontal  Portion  or  Body  (Fig.  166),  is  convex  in  its  general  outline,  and 
curved  somewhat  like  a  horseshoe.  It  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces 
and  two  borders.     The  external  surface  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from 
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above  downward.  In  the  median  line  is  a  vertical  ridge,  the  sympkyaia,  which 
extends  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  border  of  the  bone,  and  indicates  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  two  pieces  of  which  the  bone  ia  composed  at  an  early  period  of  life. 
The  lower  part  of  the  ridge  terminates  in  a  prominent  triangular  eminence,  the 
mental  process.  This  eminence  is  rounded  below,  and  often  presents  a  median 
depression  separating  two  processes,  the  mental  tubercles.  It  forms  the  chin,  a 
feature  peculiar  to  the  human  skull.  On  either  side  of  the  symphysis,  just  below  the 
cavities  for  the  incisor  teeth,  is  a  depression,  the  incisive  fo^sa,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  Levator  menti  (or  Levator  labii  inferioris) ;  more  externally  is  attached  a 
portion  of  the  Orbicularis  oris  (Accessorii  Orbicularis  inferioris),  and,  still  more 
externally,  a  foramen,  the  mental  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  mental  vessels 
and  nerve.  This  foramen  is  placed  just  below  the  interval  between  the  two 
bicuspid  teeth.  Running  outward  from  the  base  of  the  mental  process  on 
each  side  is  a  ridge,  the  external  oblique  line.  The  ridge  is  at  first  nearly 
horizontal,  but  afterward  inclines  upward  and  backward,  and  is  continuous 
vith  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus :  it  affords  attachment  to  the  Depressor 
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labii  inferioris  and  Depressor  anguli  oris;   below  it  the  platysma  myoides  is 
attached. 

The  Internal  surface  {Fig.  167)  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  above 
downward.  In  the  middle  line  is  an  indistinct  linear  depression,  corresponding 
to  the  symphysis  externally ;  on  either  side  of  this  depression,  just  below  its  centre, 
are  four  prominent  tubercles,  placed  in  pairs,  two  above  and  two  below ;  they  are 
called  the  genial  tubercles  or  mental  spines,  and  afford  attachment,  the  upper  to 
the  Genio-hyo-elossi,  the  lower  to  the  Genio-hyoidei  muscles.  Sometimes  the 
tubercles  on  each  aide  are  blended  into  one ;  at  others  they  all  unite  into  an  irregular 
eminence ;  or,  again,  nothing  but  an  irregularity  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
bone  at  this  part.  On  either  side  of  the  genial  tubercles  is  an  oval  depression,  the 
sublingual  fossa,  for  lodging  the  sublingual  gland;  and  beneath  the  fossa  a  rough 
depression  on  each  side  which  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
Digastric  muscle.  At  the  back  part  of  the  sublingual  fossa  the  internal  oblique 
line  {mylo-liyoidean)  commences ;  it  is  at  first  faintly  marked,  but  becomes  more 
distinct  as  it  passes  upward  and  outward,  and  is  especially  prominent  opposite 
the  last  two  molar  teeth  ;  it  affords  attachment  throughout  its  whole  extent  to  the 
Mylo-hyoid  muscle;  the  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  with  the  pterygo- 
maxillary  ligament  being  attached  above  its  posterior  extremity,  near  the  alveolar 
margin.     The  portion  of  the  bone  above  this  ridge  is  smooth,  and  covered  by  the 
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fflncous  membrane  of  the  mouth  ;  the  portion  below  presents  an  oblong  depression, 
the  tvhmaxillary  foisa,  wider  behind  than  in  front,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  sub- 
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Fio.  lev.— Inferior  maTllUry  bone.    Inner  •artice.    Side  view. 

na.tillary  gland.  The  external  oblique  line  and  the  internal  or  mylo-hyoidean  line 
divide  the  body  of  the  bone  into  a  superior  or  alveolar  and  an  inferior  or  basilar 
portion. 

The  superior  or  alveolar  border  is  wider,  and  its  margins  thicker,  behind  than 
in  front.  It  ia  hollowed  into  numerous  cavities,  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth ; 
these  cavities  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  vary  in  depth  and  size  according  to  the 
leeth  which  they  contain.  To  its  outer  side,  the  Buccinator  muscle  is  attached  as 
far  forward  as  the  first  molar  tooth.  The  inferior  border  is  rounded,  longer  than 
the  superior,  and  thicker  in  front  than  behind;  it  presents  a  shallow  groove,  just 
where  the  body  joins  the  ramus,  over  which  the  facial  artery  turns. 

The  Perpendlcnlai  Portions,  or  Kami,  are  of  a  quadrilateral  form.  Each 
presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  four  borders,  and  two  processes.  The 
eilernal  surface  is  flat,  marked  with  ridges,  and  gives  attachment  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  extent  to  the  Maaseter  muscle.  The  interval  surface  presents 
about  its  centre  the  oblique  aperture  of  the  inferior  dental  canal,  for  the  passage 
of  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve.  The  margin  of  this  opening  is  irregular; 
it  present*  in  front  a  prominent  ridge,  surmounted  by  a  sharp  spine,  the  lingula, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  at 
its  lower  and  back  part  a  notch  leading  to  a  groove,  the  mylo-hyoideait,  which  runs 
nhlicjuely  downward  to  the  back  part  of  the  submaxillary  fossa,  and  lodges  the 
mylo-hyoid  vessels  and  nerve.  Behind  the  groove  is  a  rough  surface,  for  the 
inseriion  of  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle.  The  inferior  dental  canal  runs  obliquely 
downward  and  forward  in  the  substance  of  the  ramus,  and  then  horizontally 
forward  in  the  body;  it  is  here  placed  under  the  alveoli,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  small  openings.  On  arriving  at  the  incisor  teeth,  it  turns  back  to 
cnmmunicate  with  the  mental  foramen,  giving  off  two  small  canals,  which  run 
forward,  to  be  lost  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  bone  beneath  the  incisor  teeth. 
This  canal,  in  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  bone,  is  situated  nearer  the  internal 
surface  of  the  jaw;  and  in  the  anterior  third,  nearer  its  external  surface.  Its 
walls  are  composed  of  compact  tissue  at  either  extremity,  and  of  cancellous  in  the 
oentre.  It  contains  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve,  from  which  branches  are 
distributed  to  the  teeth  through  small  apertures  at  the  bases  of  the  alveoli.     The 
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lower  border  of  the  ramus  is  thick,  straight,  and  continuous  with  the  body  of  the 
bone.  At  its  junction  with  the  posterior  border  is  the  angle  of  the  jaw ^  which  is 
either  inverted  or  everted,  and  marked  by  rough,  oblique  ridges  on  each  side,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  Masseter  externally,  and  the  Internal  pterygoid  internally ; 
the  stylo-maxillary  ligament  is  attached  to  the  bone  between  these  muscles.  The 
anterior  border  is  thin  above,  thicker  below,  and  continuous  with  the  external 
oblique  line.  The  posterior  border  is  thick,  smooth,  rounded,  and  covered  by  the 
parotid  gland.  The  upper  border  of  the  ramus  is  thin,  and  presents  two  processes, 
separated  by  a  deep  concavity,  the  sigmoid  notch.  Of  these  processes,  the  anterior 
is  the  coronoid,  the  posterior  the  condyloid. 

The  Ooronoid  Process  is  a  thin,  flattened,  triangular  eminence  of  bone,  which 
varies  in  shape  and  size  in  different  subjects,  and  serves  chiefly  for  the  attachment 
of  the  Temporal  muscle.  Its  external  surface  is  smooth,  and  affords  attachment 
to  the  Temporal  muscle.  Its  internal  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  Temporal 
muscle,  and  presents  the  commencement  of  a  longitudinal  ridge,  which  is  continued 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  alveolar  process.  On  the  outer  side  of  this  ridge  is  a 
deep  groove,  continued  below  on  the  outer  side  of  the  alveolar  process ;  this  ridge 
and  part  of  the  groove  afford  attachment,  above,  to  the  Temporal ;  below,  to  the 
Buccinator  muscle. 

The  Oondyloid  Process,  shorter  but  thicker  than  the  coronoid,  consists  of  two 
portions :  the  condyle^  and  the  constricted  portion  which  supports  the  condyle,  the 
neck.  The  condyle  is  of  an  oblong  form,  its  long  axis  being  transverse,  and  set 
obliquely  on  the  neck  in  such  a  manner  that  its  outer  end  is  a  little  more  forward 
and  a  little  higher  than  its  inner.  It  is  convex  from  before  backward  and  from 
side  to  side,  the  articular  surface  extending  farther  on  the  posterior  than  on  the 
anterior  aspect.  The  n^ck  of  the  condyle  is  flattened  from  before  backward,  and 
strengthened  by  ridges  which  descend  from  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  condyle. 
Its  lateral  margins  are  narrow,  and  present  externally  a  tubercle  for  the  external 
lateral  ligament.  Its  posterior  surface  is  convex ;  its  anterior  is  hollowed  out 
on  its  inner  side  by  a  depression  (the  pterygoid  fossa),  for  the  attachment  of  the 
External  pterygoid. 

The  Sigmoid  Notch,  separating  the  two  processes,  is  a  deep  semilunar  depres- 
sion, crossed  by  the  masseteric  vessels  and  nerve. 

Development. — The  lower  jaw  is  developed  principally  from  membrane,  but 
partly  from  cartilage.  The  process  of  ossification  commences  early — before,  indeed, 
any  bone  except  the  clavicle.  Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  week  a  centre  of  ossi- 
fication appears  in  the  membrane  on  the  outer  surface  of  Mockers  cartilage  (see 
page  118),  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  bone  is  found.  A  second  centre 
appears  in  the  membrane  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tooth-sockets,  from  which  the 
inner  wall  of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  is  formed  ;  this  terminates  above  in  the  lingula. 
The  anterior  extremity  of  Meckel's  cartilage  becomes  ossified,  forming  the  body 
of  the  bone  on  each  side  of  the  symphysis.  And,  finally,  two  supplemental  patches 
of  cartilage  appear  at  the  condyle  and  at  the  angle,  in  which  centres  of  ossification 
for  these  parts  appear.  At  birth  the  bone  consists  of  two  halves,  united  by  a 
fibrous  symphysis,  in  which  ossification  takes  place  during  the  first  year. 

Articulation. — With  the  glenoid  fossae  of  the  two  temporal  bones. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  fifteen  pairs  :  to  its  external  surface,  commencing 
at  the  symphysis,  and  proceeding  backward :  Levator  menti.  Depressor  labii  infe- 
rioris,  Depressor  anguli  oris,  Platysma  myoides,  Buccinator,  Masseter ;  a  portion 
of  the  Orbicularis  oris  (Accessorii  orbicularis  inferioris)  is  also  attached  to  this 
surface.     To  its  internal  surface,  commencing  at  the  same  point:  Genio-hyo- 

?lossus,  Genio-hyoideus,  Mylo-hyoideus,  Digastric,  Superior  constrictor.  Temporal, 
nternal  pterygoid.  External  pterygoid. 

CHANGES  PRODUCED  IN  THE  LOWER  JAW  BY  AGE. 

The  changes  which  the  lower  jaw  undergoes  after  birth  relate  (1)  to  the  alterations  effected 
in  the  body  of  the  bone  by  the  first  and  second  dentitions,  the  loss  of  the  teeth  in  the  aged,  and 
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Side  View  of  the  Lower  Jaw  at  Different  Periods  of  Life. 


Fig.  168.— At  birth. 


Fig.  1<J9.— At  7  years. 


Fig.  170.— In  the  adult. 


Fig.  171.— In  old  age. 
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the  subsecment  absorption  of  the  alveoli ;  (2)  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  dental  canal ;  and  (3) 
to  the  angle  at  which  the  ramus  joins  with  the  body. 

At  birth  (Fig.  168)  the  bone  consists  of  lateral  halves^  united  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  body 
is  a  mere  shell  of  bone,  containing  the  sockets  of  the  two  incisor,  the  canine,  and  the  two  tem- 
porary molar  teeth,  imperfectly  partitioned  from  one  another.  The  dental  canal  is  of  large  size, 
and  runs  near  the  lower  border  of  the  bone,  the  mental  foramen  opening  beneath  the  socket  of 
the  first  molar.  The  angle  is  obtuse  (175°),  and  the  condyloid  portion  nearly  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal line  with  the  body ;  the  neck  of  the  condyle  is  short,  and  bent  backward.  The  coronoid 
process  is  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  situated  at  right  angles  with  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

After  birth  (¥\g,  169)  the  two  segments  of  the  bone  become  joined  at  the  symphysis,  from 
below  upward,  in  the  first  year ;  but  a  trace  of  separation  may  be  visible  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  near  the  alveolar  margin.  The  body  becomes  elongated  in  its  whole  length,  but 
more  especially  behind  the  mental  foramen,  to  provide  space  for  the  three  additional  teeth 
developed  in  this  part.  The  depth  of  the  body  becomes  greater,  owing  to  increased  growth  of 
the  alveolar  part,  to  afford  room  for  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  and  by  thickening  of  the  subdental 
portion,  which  enables  the  jaw  to  withstand  the  powerful  action  of  thcmasticatoi^^  muscles;  but 
the  alveolar  portion  is  the  deeper  of  the  two,  and,  consequently,  the  chief  part  of  the  body  lies 
above  the  oblique  line.  The  dental  canal  after  the  second  dentition  is  situated  just  above  the 
level  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  and  the  mental  foramen  occupies  the  position  usual  to  it  in  the 
adult.  The  angle  becomes  less  obtuse,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  jaws  by  the  teeth. 
(About  the  fourth  ye&r  it  is  140^) 

In  the  adult  (Fig.  170)  the  alveolar  and  basilar  portions  of  the  body  are  usually  of  equal 
depth.  The  mental  foramen  opens  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  border  of  the  bone, 
and  the  dental  canal  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  mylo-hyoid  line.  The  ramus  is  almost  vertical 
in  direction,  and  Joins  the  body  nearly  at  right  angles. 

In  old  age  (Fig.  171)  the  bone  becomes  greatly  reduced  in  size;  for  with  the  loss  of  the 
teeth  the  alveolar  process  is  absorbed,  and  the  basilar  part  of  the  bone  alone  remains ;  conse- 
auently,  the  chief  part  of  the  bone  is  below  the  oblique  line.  The  dental  cansd,  with  the  mental 
loramen  opening  from  it,  is  close  to  the  alveolar  boraer.  The  rami  are  oblique  in  direction,  the 
angle  obtuse,  and  the  neck  of  the  condyle  more  or  less  bent  backward. 

The  Sutures. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face  are  connected  to  each  other  by  means  of 
Sutures.  That  is,  the  articulating  surfaces  or  edges  of  the  bones  are  more  or  less 
roughened  or  uneven,  and  are  closely  adapted  to  each  other,  a  small  amount  of 
intervening  fibrous  tissue  fastening  them  together.  The  Cranial  Sutures  may  be 
divided  into  three  sets  :  1.  Those  at  the  vertex  of  the  skull.  2.  Those  at  the  side 
of  the  skull.     3.  Those  at  the  base. 

The  sutures  at  the  vertex  of  the  skull  are  three :  the  sagittal^  coronal,  and 
lambdoid. 

The  Sagittal  Suture  (interparietal)  is  formedby  the  junction  of  the  two  parietal 
bones,  and  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  frontal  bone  backward  to  the  superior 
angle  of  the  occipital.  In  childhood,  and  occasionally  in  the  adult,  when  the  two 
halves  of  the  frontal  bone  are  not  united,  it  is  continued  forward  to  the  root  of 
the  nose.  This  suture  is  sometimes  perforated,  near  its  posterior  extremity,  by 
the  parietal  foramen;  and  in  front,  where  it  joins  the  coronal  suture,  a  space  is 
occasionally  left  which  encloses  a  large  Wormian  bone. 

The  Ooronal  Suture  (fronto-parietaf)  extends  transversely  across  the  vertex  of 
the  skull,  and  connects  the  frontal  with  the  parietal  bones.  It  commences  at  the 
extremity  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  on  one  side,  and  terminates  at  the 
same  point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  dentations  of  the  suture  are  more  marked 
at  the  sides  than  at  the  summit,  and  are  so  constructed  that  the  frontal  rests  on 
the  parietal  above,  whilst  laterally  the  frontal  supports  the  parietal. 

The  Lambdoid  Suture  (occipito-parietal),  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  letter  A,  connects  the  occipital  with  the  parietal  bones.  It  commences  on 
each  side  at  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  inclines  upward  to  the 
end  of  the  sagittal  suture.  The  dentations  of  this  suture  are  very  deep  and  dis- 
tinct, and  are  often  interrupted  by  several  small  Wormian  bones. 

The  sutures  at  the  side  of  the  skull  extend  from  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lambdoid  suture  behind.  The  anterior 
portion  is  formed  between  the  lateral  part  of  the  frontal  bone  above  and  the  malar 
and  great  wing  of  the   sphenoid  below,  forming  the  fronto-malar  and  jront(h 
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9phenoidal  sutures.  These  sutures  can  also  be  seen  in  the  orbit,  and  form  part  of 
die  so-called  transverse  facial  suture.  The  posterior  portion  is  formed  between  the 
parietal  bone  above  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  squamous  and  mastoid 
portions  of  the  temporal  bone,  forming  the  spheno-parietal,  squamo-parietaly  and 
magio-pajietal  sutures. 

The  Spheno-parietal  is  very  short ;  it  is  formed  by  the  tip  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid,  which  overlaps  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

The  Sauamo-parietal,  or  Squamous  Suture,  is  arched.  It  is  formed  by  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  overlapping  the  middle  division  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  parietal. 

The  Masto-parietal  is  a  short  suture,  deeply  dentated,  formed  by  the  posterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  and  the  superior  border  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal. 

The  sutures  at  the  base  of  the  skull  are  the  basilar  in  the  centre,  and  on  each 
side  the  petro-occipitaly  the  masto-occipital,  the  petro-sphenoidal,  and  the  squamo- 
sphenoidal. 

The  Basilar  Suture  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  basilar  surface  of  the 
occipital  bone  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  At  an  early 
period  of  life  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  exists  between  these  bones,  but  in  the  adult 
they  become  fused  into  one.  Between  the  outer  extremity  of  the  basilar  suture 
and  the  termination  of  the  lambdoid  an  irregular  suture  exists,  which  is  subdivided 
into  two  portions.  The  inner  portion,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  petrous  part  of 
the  temporal  with  the  occipital  bone,  is  termed  the  petro-occipital.  The  outer 
portion,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal  with  the 
occipital,  is  called  the  masto-occipital.  Between  the  bones  forming  the  petro- 
occipital  suture  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  exists ;  in  the  masto-occipital  is  occa- 
sionally found  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  foramen.  Between  the  outer  extremity 
of  the  basilar  suture  and  the  spheno-parietal  an  irregular  suture  may  be  seen, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  temporal  bone.  The  inner  and 
smaller  portion  of  this  suture  is  termed  the  petro-Bphenoidal ;  it  is  formed  between 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid :  the  outer 
portion,  of  greater  length  and  arched,  is  formed  between  the  squamous  portion 
of  the  temporal  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid ;  it  is  called  the  Bquamo- 


The  cranial  bones  are  connected  with  those  of  the  face,  and  the  facial  bones 
with  each  other,  by  numerous  sutures,  which,  though  distinctly  marked,  have 
received  no  special  names.  The  only  remaining  suture  deserving  especial  con- 
sideration is  the  transverse.  This  extends  across  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  and 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  frontal  with  the  facial  bones  :  it  extends  from  the 
external  angular  process  of  one  side  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
connects  the  frontal  with  the  malar,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  the  lachrymal,  the 
superior  maxillary,  and  the  nasal  bones  on  each  side. 

The  sutures  remain  separate  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  complete  for- 
mation of  the  skull.  It  is  probable  that  they  serve  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
growth  of  the  bones  at  their  margins,  while  their  peculiar  formation,  together 
with  the  interposition  of  the  sutural  ligament  between  the  bones  forming  them, 
prevents  the  <iispersion  of  blows  or  jars  received  upon  the  skull.  Humphry 
remarks,  '*  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sutures  are  first  obliterated  at  the  parts  in 
which  the  ossification  of  the  skull  was  last  completed — viz.  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  fontanelles  ;  and  the  cranial  bones  seem  in  this  respect  to  observe  a  similar 
law  to  that  which  regulates  the  union  of  the  epiphyses  to  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones."  The  same  author  remarks  that  the  time  of  their  disappearance  is 
extremely  variable :  they  are  sometimes  found  well  marked  in  skulls  edentulous 
with  acre,  while  in  others  which  have  only  just  reached  maturity  they  can  hardly 
be  traced. 
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THE  SKULL  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  Skull,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  several  cranial  and  facial  bones  already 
described,  when  considered  as  a  whole  is  divisible  into  five  regions :  a  superior 
region  or  vertex,  an  inferior  region  or  base,  two  lateral  regions,  and  an  interior 
region,  the  face. 

The  Vertex  of  the  Skull. 

The  Superior  Begion,  or  Vertex,  presents  two  surfaces,  an  external  and  an 
internal. 

The  external  Burfkce  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  glabella  and  supraorbital 
ridges ;  behind,  by  the  occipital  protuberance  and  superior  curved  lines  of  the 
occipital  bone ;  laterally,  by  an  imaginary  line  extending  from  the  outer  end  of 
the  superior  curved  line,  along  the  temporal  ridge,  to  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  frontal.     This  surface  includes  the  vertical  portion  of  the  frontal,    the 
greater  part  of  the  parietal,  and  the  superior  third  of  the  occipital  bone ;   it  is 
smooth,  convex,  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  crossed  transversely  by  the  coronal 
suture,  and  from  before  backward,  by  the  sagittal,  which  terminates  behind  in  the 
lambdoid.     The  point  of  junction  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures  is  named 
the  bregma^  and  is  represented  by  a  line  drawn  vertically  upward  from  the  exter- 
nal auditory  meatus,  the  head  being  in  its  normal  position.     The  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoid  sutures  is  called  the  lambda^  and  is  about  2f 
inches  above  the  external  occipital  protuberance.     From  before  backward  may  be 
seen  the  frontal  eminences  and  remains  of  the  suture  connecting  the  two  lateral 
halves  of  the  frontal  bone ;  on  each  side  of  the  sagittal  suture  are  the  parietal 
foramen  and  parietal  eminence,  and  still  more  posteriorly  the  convex  surface  of 
the  occipital  bone.     In  the  neighborhood  of  the  parietal  foramen  the  skull  is  often 
flattened,  and  to  this  region  the  name  of  obelion  is  sometimes  given. 

The  internal  surfkce  is  concave,  presents  eminences  and  depressions  for  the 
convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  numerous  furrows  for  the  lodgment  of  branches 
of  the  meningeal  arteries.  Along  the  middle  line  of  this  surface  is  a  longitudinal 
groove,  narrow  in  front,  where  it  commences  at  the  frontal  crest,  but  broader 
behind,  where  it  lodges  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  by  its  margin  affords 
attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  On  either  side  of  it  are  several  depressions  for 
the  Pacchionian  bodies,  and  at  its  back  part  the  internal  openings  of  the  parietal 
foramina.  This  surface  is  crossed,  in  front,  by  the  coronal  suture;  from  before 
backward  by  the  sagittal ;  tehind,  by  the  lambdoid. 

The  Base  of  the  Skull. 

The  Inferior  Region,  or  Base  of  the  Skull,  presents  two  surfaces — an  internal 
or  cerebral,  and  an  external  or  basilar. 

The  internal  or  cerebral  surface  (Fig.  172)  presents  three  fossae,  called  the 
anterior^  middle^  and  posterior  fossae  of  the  cranium. 

The  Anterior  Fossa  is  formed  by  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal,  the  cribri- 
form plate  of  the  ethmoid,  the  anterior  third  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  body, 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid.  It  is  the  most  elevated 
of  the  three  fossae,  convex  externally  where  it  corresponds  to  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
concave  in  the  median  line  in  the  situation  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid. 
It  is  traversed  by  three  sutures,  the  ethmo-frontal^  etkmo-aphenoidal,  and  fronto- 
sphenoidal^  and  lodges  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  It  presents,  in  the 
median  line,  from  before  backward,  the  commencement  of  the  groove  for  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  frontal  crest  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx 
cerebri;  the  foramen  cceeum,  an  aperture  formed  between  the  frontal  bone  and  the 
crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid,  which,  if  pervious,  transmits  a  small  vein  from  the  nose 
to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus ;  behind  the  foramen  caecum,  the  crista  galli^  the 
posterior  margin  of  which  affords  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri ;  on  either  side  of 
the  crista  galli,  the  olfactory  groove^  which  supports  the  bulb  of  the  olfactory 
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tract,  and  presents  three  rows  of  foramina  for  its  filaments,  and  in  front  a  slit-like 
opening  for  the  na^al  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.     On 
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the  outer  side  of  each  olfactory  groove  are  the  internal  openings  of  the  anti'rior  and 
poiterior  ethmoidal  foramina ;  the  former,  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  outer 
margin  of  the  olfactory  groove,  transmits  the  anterior  ethmoidal  vessels  and  the 
Msat  nerve,  which  latter  runs  in  a  depression  along  the  surface  of  the  ethmoid  to 
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the  slit-like  opening  above  mentioned ;  whilst  the  posterior  ethmoidal  foramen 
opens  at  the  back  part  of  this  margin  under  cover  of  the  projecting  lamina  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  transmits  the  posterior  ethmoidal  vessels.  Farther  back  in  the 
middle  line  is  the  ethmoidal  spine,  bounded  behind  by  an  elevated  ridge,  sepa- 
rating two  longitudinal  grooves  which  support  the  olfactory  tracts.  Behind  this 
is  a  transverse  sharp  ridge,  running  outward  on  either  side  to  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  optic  foramen,  and  separating  the  anterior  from  the  middle  fossa  of  the 
base  of  the  skull.  The  anterior  fossa  presents,  laterally,  eminences  and  depressions 
for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  and  grooves  for  the  lodgment  of  the  anterior 
meningeal  arteries. 

The  Middle  Fossa,  somewhat  deeper  than  the  preceding,  is  narrow  in  the 
middle  line,  but  becomes  wider  at  the  side  of  the  skull.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  anterior  clinoid  process, 
and  the  ridge  forming  the  anterior  margin  of  the  optic  groove ;  behind,  by  the 
superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  the  dorsum  ephippi ; 
externally  by  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone,  and  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  It  is  traversed  by  four  sutures, 
the  squamo-parietal,  spheno-parietal,  squamo-sphenoidal,  and  petro-sphenoidal. 

In  the  middle  line,  from  before  backward,  is  the  optie  groove,  which  supports 
the  optic  commissure,  and  terminates  on  each  side  in  the  optic  foramen,  for 
the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery ;  behind  the  optic  groove 
is  the  olivary  process,  and  laterally  the  anterior  clinoid  processes,  to  which 
are  attached  processes  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  Farther  back  is  the  sella 
turcica,  a  deep  depression  which  lodges  the  pituitary  gland,  bounded  in  front 
by  a  small  eminence  on  either  side,  the  middle  clinoid  process,  and  behind  by  a 
broad  square  plate  of  bone,  the  dorsum  ephippi,  surmounted  at  each  superior 
anrie  by  a  tubercle,  the  posterior  clinoid  process  ;  beneath  the  latter  process  is  a 
notch,  for  the  sixth  nerve.  On  each  side  of  the  sella  turcica  is  the  cavernous 
groove :  it  is  broad,  shallow,  and  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic  letter  /;  it 
commences  behind  at  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  and  terminates  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  and  presents  along  its  outer  margin  a  ridge  of 
bone.  This  groove  lodges  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and 
the  nerves  of  the  orbit.  The  sides  of  the  middle  fossa  are  of  considerable  depth ; 
they  present  eminences  and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  and 
grooves  for  the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery ;  the  latter  commence 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  foramen  spinosum,  and  consist  of  two  large  branches,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior ;  the  former  passing  upward  and  forward  to  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  the  latter  passing  upward  and  backward. 
The  following  foramina  may  also  be  seen  from  before  backward :  Most  anteriorly 
is  the  foramen  lacerum  anteriiis,  or  sphenoidal  fissure,  formed  above  by  the  lesser 
wing  of  the  sphenoid ;  below,  by  the  greater  wing ;  internally,  by  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid ;  and  sometimes  completed  externally  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone.  It  transmits  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth,  the  sixth  nerve,  some  filaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic,  the  orbital  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  a  recurrent 
branch  from  the  lachrymal  artery  to  the  dura  mater,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein. 
Behind  the  inner  extremity  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  is  the  foramen  rotundum,  for 
the  passage  of  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  or  superior  maxillary  nerve ;  still 
more  posteriorly  is  seen  a  small  orifice,  the  foramen  Vesalii,  an  opening  situated 
between  the  foramen  rotundum  and  ovale,  a  little  internal  to  both :  it  varies  in  size 
in  different  individuals,  and  is  often  absent ;  when  present,  it  transmits  a  small  vein. 
It  opens  below  into  the  pterygoid  fossa,  just  at  the  outer  side  of  the  scaphoid 
depression.  Behind  and  external  to  the  latter  opening  is  the /oramen  ovale,  which 
transmits  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  or  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  the  small 
meningeal  artery,  and  the  small  petrosal  nerve.^  On  the  outer  side  of  the  foramen 
ovale  is  the  foramen  spinosum,  for  the  passage  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery ;  and 

^  See  footnote,  p.  182, 
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on  the  inner  side  of  the  foramen  ovale,  the  foramen  lacerum  medium.  This 
aperture  is  filled  up  with  fibrous  tissue  in  the  recent  state.  The  Vidian  nerve 
and  a  meningeal  branch  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  pierce  this 
cartilage.  On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is 
seen,  from  without  inward,  the  eminence  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  superior 
semicircular  canal;  outside  this  a  depression  corresponding  to  the  roof  of  the 
tympanum ;  the  groove  leading  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve  and  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery ;  beneath  it,  the  smaller  groove,  for  the  passage  of  the  lesser 
petrosal  nerve ;  and,  near  the  apex  of  the  bone,  the  depression  for  the  Gasserian 
ganglion ;  and  the  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal,  for  the  passage  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery  and  carotid  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  PoBterior  Fossa,  deeply  concave,  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  situated 
on  a  lower  level  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  formed  by  the  posterior  third 
of  the  superior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  by  the  occipital,  the  petrous 
and  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporal,  and  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone ;  it  is  crossed  by  four  sutures,  the  petro-occipital,  the  masto-occipital, 
the  masto-parietal,  and  the  basilar ;  and  lodges  the  cerebellum,  pons  Varolii,  and 
medulla  oblongata.  It  is  separated  from  the  middle  fossa  in  the  median  line  by 
the  dorsum  ephippii,  and  on  each  side  by  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone.  This  border  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium 
cerebelli,  is  grooved  for  the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  at  its  inner  extremity 
presents  a  notch,  upon  which  rests  the  fifth  nerve.  The  circumference  of  the 
fossa  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  grooves  for  the  lateral  sinuses.  In  the  centre 
of  this  fossa  is  the  foramen  magnum,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  rough  tubercle, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  odontoid  or  check  ligaments ;  and  a  little  above 
these  are  seen  the  internal  openings  of  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina,  through 
which  pass  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  a  meningeal  branch  from  the  ascending 
pharyngeal  artery.  In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  a  grooved  surface,  formed 
by  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and  by  the  posterior  third  of  the  superior 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  which  supports  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
pons  Varolii,  and  articulates  on  each  side  with  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  forming  the  petro-occipital  suture,  the  anterior  half  of  which  is  grooved  for 
the  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  the  posterior  half  being  encroached  upon  by  me  foramen 
laeerumposteriuSj  or  jugular  foramen.  This  foramen  presents  three  compartments : 
through  the  anterior  passes  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus ;  through  the  posterior,  the 
lateral  sinus  and  some  meningeal  branches  from  the  occipital  and  ascending 
pharyngeal  arteries ;  and  through  the  middle,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumo- 
gastric,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves.  Above  the  jugular  foramen  is  the  ifitemal 
auditory  meatus,  for  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  and  auditory  artery ;  behind 
and  external  to  this  is  the  slit-like  opening  leading  into  the  aquseductus  vestibuli ; 
whilst  between  the  two  latter,  and  near  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion, 
is  a  small,  triangular  depression  which  lodges  a  process  of  the  dura  mater  and 
occasionally  transmits  a  small  vein  into  the  substance  of  the  bone.  Behind  the 
f)ramen  magnum  are  the  inferior  occipital  fossa*,  which  lodge  the  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebellum,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  internal  occipital  crest,  which 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli  and  lodges  the  occipital  sinus.  The 
posterior  fossoe  are  surmounted,  above,  by  the  deep  transverse  grooves  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  lateral  sintcses.  These  channels,  in  their  passage  outward, 
groove  the  occipital  bone,  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal,  and  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital,  and  terminate  at 
the  back  part  of  the  jugular  foramen.  Where  this  sinus  grooves  the  mastoid  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  the  orifice  of  the  mastoid  foramen  may  be  seen,  and  just 
previous  to  its  termination  it  has  opening  into  it  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen. 
Neither  foramen  is  constant. 

The  External  8ur&ce  of  the  Base  of  the  vSkuIl  (Fig.  173)  is  extremely  irregular. 
It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaws ;  behind  by  the 
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superior  curved  linos  of  the  occipital  bone ;  and  laterally  by  tbe  alveolar  arch,  the 
lower  border  of  the  malar  bone,  the  zygoma,  and  an  imaginary  line  extending 
from  the  zygoma  to  the  mastoid  process  and  extremity  of  the  superior  curved  line 
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of  the  occiput.  It  is  formed  by  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  and 
palate  bones,  the  vomer,  the  pterygoid  processes,  under  surface  of  the  great  wing, 
spinous  processes  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  the  under  surface  of  the 
squamous,  mastoid,  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal,  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  occipital  bone.  The  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  this  surface  (when  the  skull  is  turned  over  for  the  purpose 
of  examination),  surrounded  by  the  alveolar  process,  which  is  thicker  behind  than 
in  front,  and  excavated  by  sixteen  depressions  for  lodging  the  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw,  the  cavities  varying  in  depth  and  size  according  to  the  teeth  they  contain. 
Immediately  behind  the  incisor  teeth  is  the  anterior  palatine  fossa.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  fossa  may  usually  be  seen  four  apertures :  two  placed  laterally,  the  foramifia 
of  StensaUy  which  open  above,  one  in  the  floor  of  each  nostril,  and  transmit  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  posterior  palatine  vessels,  and  two  in  the  median  line  in 
the  intermaxillary  suture,  the  foramina  of  Scarpa^  one  in  front  of  the  other,  the 
anterior  transmitting  the  left,  and  the  posterior  (the  larger)  the  right,  naso-palatine 
nerve.  These  two  latter  canals  are  sometimes  wanting,  or  they  may  join  to  form 
a  single  one,  or  one  of  them  may  open  into  one  of  the  lateral  canals  above  referred 
to.  The  palatine  vault  is  concave,  uneven,  perforated  by  numerous  foramina^ 
marked  by  depressions  for  the  palatine  glands,  and  crossed  by  a  crucial  suture, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  four  bones  of  which  it  is  composed.  At  the  front 
part  of  this  surface  a  delicate  linear  suture  may  frequently  be  seen,  marking  off 
the  pre-maxillary  portion  of  the  bone.  One  or  two  small  foramina  in  the  alveolar 
margin  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  occasionally  seen  in  the  adult,  almost  constantly  in 
young  subjects,  are  called  the  incisive  foramina  ;  they  transmit  nerves  and  vessels 
to  the  incisor  teeth.  At  each  posterior  angle  of  the  hard  palate  is  the  posterior 
palatine  foramen^  for  the  transmission  of  the  posterior  palatine  vessels  and  large 
descending  palatine  nerve ;  and  running  forward  and  inward  from  it  a  groove,  for 
the  same  vessels  and  nerve.  Behind  the  posterior  palatine  foramen  is  the  tuberosity 
of  the  palate  bone^  perforated  by  one  or  more  accessory  posterior  palatine  canals,, 
and  marked  by  the  commencement  of  a  ridge,  which  runs  transversely  inward,  and 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  Tensor  palati  muscle. 
Projecting  backward  from  the  centre  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate  is 
the  posterior  nasal  spine^  for  the  attachment  of  the  Azygos  uvulae.  Behind  and 
above  the  hard  palate  is  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nares,  divided  into  twcr parts 
by  the  vomer,  bounded  above  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  below  by  the  horizontal 
plate  of  the  palate  bone,  and  laterally  by  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid. 
Each  aperture  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  the  vertical  and  about 
half  an  inch  in  the  transverse  direction.  At  the  base  of  the  vomer  may  be  seen 
the  expanded  alae  of  this  bone,  receiving  between  them  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid. 
Xear  the  lateral  margins  of  the  vomer,  at  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  processes,  are 
'the  pterygo-paladne  canals.  The  pterygoid  process,  which  bounds  the  posterior 
nares  on  each  side,  presents  near  its  base  the  pterygoid  or  Vidian  canaly  for  the 
Vidian  nerve  and  artery.  Each  process  consists  of  two  plates,  which  bifurcate  at 
the  extremity  to  receive  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone,  and  are  separated  behind 
by  the  pterygoid  fossa,  which  lodges  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle.  The  internal 
plate  is  long  and  narrow,  presenting  on  the  outer  side  of  its  base  the  scaphoid  fossay 
for  the  origin  of  the  Tensor  palati  muscle,  and  at  its  extremity  the  hamular  process^ 
around  which  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  turns.  The  external  pterygoid  plate  is 
broad,  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  affords  attachment  by 
its  outer  surface  to  the  External  pterygoid  muscle. 

Behind  the  nasal  fossae  in  the  middle  line  is  the  basilar  surface  of  the  occipital 
bone,  presenting  in  its  centre  the  pharyngeal  spine,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx,  with  depressions  on  each  side  for 
the  insertion  of  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major  and  minor.  At  the  base  of  the 
external  pterygoid  plate  is  the  foramen  ovale ;  behind  this,  the  foramen  spinosum 
and  the  prominent  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid,  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  Tensor  palati  muscle.    External 
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to  the  spinous  process  is  the  glenoid  fossa,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Glaserian 
fissure  (page  176),  the  anterior  portion  concave,  smooth,  bounded  in  front  by  the 
eminentia  articularis,  and  serving  for  the  articulation  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  the  posterior  portion  rough,  bounded  behind  by  the  tympanic  plate,  and 
serving  for  the  reception  of  part  of  the  parotid  gland.  Emerging  from  between  the 
laminae  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  tympanic  plate  is  the  styloid  process,  and  at 
the  base  of  this  process  is  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  for  the  exit  of  the  facial  nerve 
and  entrance  of  the  stylo-mastoid  artery.  External  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  is 
the  auricular  fissure,  for  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  bounded  behind 
by  the  mastoid  process.  Upon  the  inner  side*  of  the  mastoid  process  is  a  deep 
groove,  the  digastric  fossa  ;  and  a  little  more  internally  the  occipital  groove,  for  the 
occipital  artery.  At  the  base  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  a  large  and  somewhat 
triangular  aperture,  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  bounded  in  front  by  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid,  behind  by  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporaJ 
bone,  and  internally  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone :  it  presents  in  front  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  V  idian  canal ; 
behind,  the  aperture  of  the  carotid  canal.  The  basilar  surface  of  this  opening 
is  filled  up  in  the  recent  state  by  fibrous  tissue;  across  its  upper  or  cerebral 
aspect  pass  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  Vidian  nerve.  External  to  this  aperture 
the  petrO'Sphenoidal  suture  is  observed,  at  the  outer  termination  of  which  is  seen 
the  orifice  of  the  canal  for  the  Eustachian  tube  and  that  for  the  Tensor  tympani 
muscle.  Behind  this  suture  is  seen  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  presenting,  from  within  outward  the  quadrilateral,  rough 
surface,  part  of  which  affords  attachment  to  the  Levator  palati  and  Tensor  tympani 
muscles ;  external  to  this  surface  the  orifices  of  the  carotid  canal  and  the  aquse- 
ductus  cochleae,  the  former  transmitting  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  ascend- 
ing branches  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  latter  serving 
for  the  passage  of  a  small  artery  and  vein  to  the  cochlea.  Behind  the  carotid 
canal  is  a  large  aperture,  the  jugular  fossa,  formed  in  front  by  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal,  and  behind  by  the  occipital ;  it  is  generally  larger  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  side,  and  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  processes  of  dura 
mater.  The  anterior  is  for  the  passage  of  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus ;  the  posterior, 
for  the  lateral  sinus  and  some  meningeal  branches  from  the  occipital  and  ascending 
pharyngeal  arteries ;  the  central  one,  for  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric, 
and  spinal  accessory  nerves.  On  the  ridge  of  bone  dividing  the  carotid  canal  from 
the  jugular  fossa  is  the  small  foramen  for  the  transmission  of  Jacobson's  nerve; 
and  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  jugular  foramen,  near  the  root  of  the  styloid  process, 
is  the  small  aperture  for  the  transmission  of  Arnold's  nerve.  Behind  the  basilar 
surface  of  the  occipital  bone  is  the  foramen  magnum,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the 
condyles,  rough  internally  for  the  attachment  of  the  cheek  or  odontoid  ligaments, 
and  presenting  externally  a  rough  surface,  the  jugular  process,  which  serves  for 
the  attachment  of  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis  muscle  and  the  lateral  occipito-atloid 
ligament.  On  either  side  of  each  condyle  anteriorly  is  the  anterior  condyloid  fossa^ 
perforated  by  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  and  a  meningeal  artery.  Behind  each  condyle  is  the .  posterior  condyloid 
fossa,  perforated  on  one  or  both  sides  by  the  posterior  condyloid  foramina,  for  the 
transmission  of  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  Behind  the  foramen  magnum  is  the 
external  occipital  crest,  terminating  above  at  the  external  occipital  protuberance, 
whilst  on  each  side  are  seen  the  superior  and  inferior  curved  lines  ;  these,  as  well 
as  the  surfaces  of  bone  between  them,  are  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles, 
which  are  enumerated  on  page  168. 


The  Lateral  Region  of  the  Skull. 

The  Lateral  Region  of  the  Skull  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  the  base  of 
the  triangle  being  formed  by  a  line  extending  from  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone  along  the  temporal  ridge  backward  to  the  outer  extremity  of 
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the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occiput :  and  the  sides  by  two  lines,  the  one  drawn 
downward  and  backward  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone 
to  the  angle   of  the  lower  jaw,  the  other  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  upward  and 


backward  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the  superior  curved  line.     This  region  is 
dJTisible  into  three  portions — temporal  fossa,  mastoid  portion,  and  zygomatic  fossa. 

The  Temporal  Possa. 
Tbe  Temporal  Fossa  is  bounded  above  and  behind  by  the  temporal  ridge,  which 
extends  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  upward  and  backward 
across  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  curving  downward  behind  to  terminate  in 
the  posterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  process.  This  ridge  is  generally  double — at  all 
events  in  front,  where  it  is  most  marked.  In  front  it  is  bounded  by  tbe  frontal, 
malar,  and  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  :  externally  by  the  zygomatic  arch,  formed 
conjointly  by  the  malar  and  temporal  bones;  below  it  is  separated  from  the 
iTgomatic  fossa  by  the  pterygoid  ridge,  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  great 
»ing  of  the  sphenoid.  This  fossa  is  formed  by  five  hones,  part  of  the  frontal, 
^eat  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  parietal,  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  malar 
WeB,  and  is  traversed  by  six  sutures,  part  of  the  transverse  facial,  spheno- 
inalar,  coronal,  spheno-parietat,  squ am o- parietal,  and  squamo-spbenoidal.  Tbe 
point  where  the  coronal  suture  crosses  the  temporal  ridge  is  sometimes  named 
^e ttfphanton  ;  and  the  region  where  the  four  bones,  the  parietal,  the  frontal,  the 
ummoas,  and  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  meet,  at  tbe  anterior  inferior  angle 
« tie  parietal  bone,  is  named  the  pterion.     This  point  is  about  on  a  level  with  the 
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external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches  behind 
it.  This  fossa  is  deeply  concave  in  front,  convex  behind,  traversed  by  grooves  which 
lodge  branches  of  the  deep  temporal  arteries,  and  filled  by  the  Temporal  muscles. 

The  Mastoid  Portdon. 

The  Mastoid  Portion  of  the  side  of  the  skull  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  tubercle 
of  the  zygoma ;  above,  by  a  line  which  runs  from  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma 
to  the  end  of  the  masto-parietal  suture ;  behind  and  below  by  the  masto-occipital 
suture.  It  is  formed  by  the  mastoid  and  part  of  the  squamous  and  petrous  por- 
tions of  the  temporal  bone ;  its  surface  is  convex  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles,  and  presents,  from  behind  forward,  the  mastoid  foramen,  the  mastoid 
process,  the  external  auditory  meatus  surrounded  by  the  auditory  process,  and, 
most  anteriorly,  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 

The  Zygomatic  Fossa. 

The  Zygomatic  Fossa  is  an  irregularly  shaped  cavity,  situated  below  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  zygoma ;  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  and  the  ridge  which  descends  from  its  malar  process ;  behind,  bv 
the  posterior  border  of  the  pterygoid  process  and  the  eminentia  articularis ;  above, 
by  the  pterygoid  ridge  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and 
the  under  part  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal ;  below,  by  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  superior  maxilla ;  internally,  by  the  external  pterygoid  plate ;  and 
externally,  by  the  zygomatic  arch  and  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  contains  the 
lower  part  of  the  Temporal,  the  External  and  Internal  pterygoid  muscles,  the 
internal  maxillary  artery,  and  inferior  maxillary  nerve  and  their  branches.  At  its 
upper  and  inner  part  may  be  observed  two  fissures,  the  spheno-maxillary  and 
pterygo-maxillary. 

The  Spheno-maxillary  Fissure,  horizontal  in  direction,  opens  into'  the  outer  and 
back  part  of  the  orbit.  It  is  formed  above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  orbital  surface 
of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid ;  below,  by  the  external  border  of  the  orbital 
surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  a  small  part  of  the  palate  bone ;  externally,  by 
a  small  part  of  the  malar  bone :  *  internally,  it  joins  at  right  angles  with  the 
pterygo-maxillary  fissure.  This  fissure  opens  a  communication  from  the  orbit  into 
three  fossae — the  temporal,  zygomatic,  and  spheno-maxillary;  it  transmits  thS 
superior  maxillary  nerve  and  its  orbital  branch,  the  infraorbital  vessels,  ana 
ascending  branches  from  the  spheno-palatine  or  Meckel's  ganglion. 

The  Pterygo-maxillary  Fissure  is  vertical,  and  descends  at  right  angles  from 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  preceding;  it  is  a  V-shaped  interval,  formed  by 
the  divergence  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid.  It  serves  to  connect  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  with  the  zygomatic  fossa, 
and  transmits  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  It  forms  the  entrance  from 
the  zygomatic  fossa  to  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

The  Spheno-maxillary  Fossa. 

The  Spheno-maxillary  Fossa  is  a  small,  triangular  space  situated  at  the  angle  of 
junction  of  the  spheno-maxillary  and  pterygo-maxillary  fissures,  and  placed  beneath 
the  apex  of  the  orbit.  It  is  formed  above  by  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  and  by  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone ;  in  front,  by  the  superior 
[maxillary  bone;  behind,  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  base  of  the  pterygoid 
•process  and  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid ; 
internally,  by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate.  This  fossa  has  three  fissures 
terminating  in  it — the  sphenoidal^  spheno-maxillary^  and  pterygo-maxillari/ ;  it 
communicates  with  three  fossae,  the  orbital,  nasal,  and  zygomatic,  and  with  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  has  opening  into  it  five  foramina.     Of  these,  there  are 

*  Occasionally  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  the  sphenoid  articulate  with  each  other  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  this  fissure ;  the  malar  is  then  excluded  from  entering  into  its  formation. 
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three  on  the  posterior  wall :  the  foramen  rotundum  above ;  below  and  internal  to 
this,  the  Vidian  ;  and  still  more  inferiorly  and  internally,  the  ptery go-palatine.  On 
the  inner  wall  is  the  spheno-palatine  foramen,  by  which  the  spheno-maxillary 
communicates  with  the  nasal  fossa;  and  below  is  the  superior  orifice  of  the 
posterior  palatine  canal,  besides  occasionally  the  orifices  of  the  accessory  posterior 
palatine  canals.  The  fossa  contains  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  Meckel's 
ganglion,  and  the  termination  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 


The  Anterior  Begion  of  the  Skull. 

The  Anterior  Begion  of  the  Skull,  which  forms  the  face,  is  of  an  oval  form, 
presents  an  irregular  surface,  and  is  excavated  for  the  reception  of  two  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  the  eye  and  the  nose.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  glabella  and 
margins  of  the  orbit ;  below,  by  the  prominence  of  the  chin ;  on  each  side  by  the 
malar  bone  and  anterior  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  In  the  median  line  are 
seen  from  above  downward  the  glabella,  and  diverging  from  it  are  the  superciliaiy 
ridges,  which  indicate  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and  support  the  eyebrows. 
Beneath  the  glabella  is  the  fronto-nasal  suture,  the  mid-point  of  which  is  termed 
the  nasion,  and  below  this  is  the  arch  of  the  nose,  formed  by  the  nasal  bones,  and 
the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary.  The  nasal  arch  is  convex  from  side 
to  side,  concave  from  above  downward,  presenting  in  the  median  line  the  inter- 
nasal  suture  formed  between  the  nasal  bones,  laterally  the  naso-maxillary  suture 
formed  between  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone.  Below  the  nose  is  seen  the  opening  of  the  anterior  nares,  which  is  heart- 
shaped,  with  the  narrow  end  upward,  and  presents  laterally  the  thin,  sharp 
margins  serving  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  nose,  and  in  the 
middle  line  below  a  prominent  process,  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  bounded  by  two 
deep  notches.  Below  this  is  the  intermaxillary  suture,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the 
incisive  fossa.  Beneath  this  fossa  are  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  containing  the  incisor  teeth,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  median  line 
the  symphysis  of  the  chin,  the  mental  process,  with  its  two  mental  tubercles, 
separated  by  a  median  groove,  and  the  incisive  fossa  of  the  lower  jaw. 

On  each  side,  proceeding  from  above  downward,  is  the  supraorbital  ridge, 
terminating  externally  in  the  externul  angular  process  at  its  junction  with  the 
malar,  and  internally  in  the  internal  angular  process ;  toward  the  inner  third  of 
this  ridge  is  the  supraorbital  notch  or  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  supraorbital 
vessels  and  nerve,  and  at  its  inner  side  a  slight  depression,  for  the  attachment  of 
the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle.  Beneath  the  supraorbital  ridge  is  the 
opening  of  the  orbit,  bounded  externally  by  the  orbital  ridge  of  the  malar  bone ; 
below,  by  the  orbital  ridge  formed  by  the  malar  and  nasal  process  of  superior  max- 
illary ;  internally,  bv  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  the  internal 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit  is  the  quadri- 
lateral anterior  surface  of  the  malar  bone,  perforated  by  one  or  two  small  malar 
foramina.  Below  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  is  the  infraorbital  foramen,  the 
termination  of  the  infraorbital  canal,  and  beneath  this  the  canine  fossa,  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  Levator  anguli  oris ;  bounded  below  by  the  alveolar  processes, 
containing  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  Beneath  the  alveolar  arch  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  the  mental  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  mental  vessels  and 
nerve,  the  external  oblique  line^  and  at  the  lower  border  of  the  bone,  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  body  with  the  ramus,  a  shallow  groove  for  the  passage  of  the 
facial  artery. 

The  Orbits. 

The  Orbits  (Fig.  175)  are  two  quadrilateral  pyramidal  cavities,  situated  at  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  face,  their  bases  being  directed  forward  and 
outward,  and  their  apices  backward  and  inward,  so  that  the  axes  of  the  two,  if 
continued  backward,  would  meet  over  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Each  orbit 
is  formed  of  seven  bones,  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  superior  maxillary,  malar, 
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lachrymal,  and  palate;  but  three  of  these,  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid, 
enter  into  the  formation  of  both  orbits,  so  that  the  two  cavities  are  formed  of 
eleven  bones  only.  Each  cavity  presents  for  examination  a  roof,  a  floor,  an  inner 
and  an  outer  wall,  four  angles,  a  circumference  or  base,  and  an  apex.  The  roof 
is  concave,  directed  downward  and  forward,  and  formed  in  front  by  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  frontal ;  behind  by  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  This  surface 
presents  internally  the  depression  for  the  cartilaginous  pulley  of  the  Superior 
oblique  muscle;  externally,  the  depression  for  the  lachrymal  gland;  and 
posteriorly,  the  suture  connecting  the  frontal  and  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

Ft  out  a  I    hone 
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Fig.  175.— Antero-lateral  region  of  the  skuU.    (Cryer.) 

The  floor  is  nearly  flat,  and  of  less  extent  than  the  roof;  it  is  formed  chiefly 
by  the  orbital  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary ;  in  front,  to  a  small  extent,  by  the 
orbital  process  of  the  malar,  and  behind,  by  the  superior  surface  of  the  orbital 
process  of  the  palate.  This  surface  presents  at  its  anterior  and  internal  part,  just 
external  to  the  lachrymal  groove,  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  Inferior 
oblique  muscle ;  externally,  the  suture  between  the  malar  and  superior  maxillary 
bones ;  near  its  middle,  the  infraorbital  groove ;  and  posteriorly,  the  suture  between 
the  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

The  inner  wall  is  flattened,  and  formed  from  before  backward  by  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary,  the  lachrymal,  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  This  surface  presents  the  lachrymal 
groove  and  crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  the  sutures  connecting  the  lachrymal 
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with  the  superior  maxillary,  the  ethmoid  with  the  lachrymal  in  front,  and  the 
ethmoid  with  the  sphenoid  behind. 

The  enter  wall  is  formed  in  front  by  the  orbital  process  of  the  malar  bone ; 
behind,  by  the  orbital  surface  of  the  sphenoid.  On  it  are  seen  the  orifices  of  one 
or  two  malar  canals,  and  the  suture  connecting  the  sphenoid  and  malar  bones. 

Angles. — The  superior  external  angle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  outer  walls ;  it  presents,  from  before  backward,  the  suture  connecting  the 
frontal  with  the  malar  in  front  and  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  behind ; 
quite  posteriorly  is  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  or  sphenoidal  fissure,  which 
transmits  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of 
the  fifth,  the  sixth  nerve,  some  filaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, the  orbital  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  a  recurrent  branch 
from  the  lachrymal  artery  to  the  dura  mater,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The 
mperior  internal  angle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  inner  wall,  and 
presents  the  suture  connecting  the  frontal  bone  with  the  lachrymal  in  front  and 
with  the  ethmoid  behind.  The  point  of  junction  of  these  three  sutures  has  been 
named  the  daeryon.  This  angle  presents  two  foramina,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ethmoidal,  the  former  transmitting  the  anterior  ethmoidal  vessels  and  nasal  nerve, 
the  latter  the  posterior  ethmoidal  vessels.  The  inferior  external  angle,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  outer  wall  and  floor,  presents  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure, 
which  transmits  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  its  orbital  branches,  the  infra- 
orbital vessels,  and  the  ascending  branches  from  the  spheno-palatine  or  Meckel's 
ganglion.  The  inferior  internal  angle  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lachrymal 
and  08  planum  of  the  ethmoid  with  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 
The  circumference,  or  base,  of  the  orbit,  quadrilateral  in  form,  is  bounded  above 
by  the  supraorbital  ridge ;  below,  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  orbital  plate  of 
the  malar,  superior  maxillary,  and  its  nasal  process ;  externally,  by  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  and  the  malar  bones ;  internally,  by  the  internal 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary. 
The  circumference  is  marked  by  three  sutures,  the  fronto-maxillary  internally, 
the  fronto-malar  externally,  and  the  malo-maxillary  below ;  it  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  the  lachrymal  groove,  and  presents,  above,  the  supraorbital  notch 
(or  foramen),  for  the  passage  of  the  supraorbital  vessels  and  nerve.  The  apex, 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  corresponds  to  the  optic  foramen,  a  short,  circular 
canal,  which  transmits  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  there  are  nine  openings  communicating  with  each  orbit — viz.  the  optic 
foramen,  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  supraorbital  foramen, 
infraorbital  canal,  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  malar  foramina,  and 
canal  for  the  nasal  duct. 

The  Nasal  Fo88». 

The  Nasal  Fossa  are  two  large,  irregular  cavities  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  line  of  the  face,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  vertical  septum.  They  communi- 
cate by  two  large  apertures,  the  anterior  nares,  with  the  front  of  the  face,  and  by  the 
two  posterior  nares  with  the  pharynx  behind.  These  fossae  are  much  narrower 
above  than  below,  and  in  the  midale  than  at  the  anterior  or  posterior  openings ; 
their  depth,  which  is  considerable,  is  much  greater  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
extremity.  Each  nasal  fossa  communicates  with  four  sinuses,  the  frontal  above, 
the  sphenoidal  behind,  and  the  maxillary  and  ethmoidal  on  the  outer  wall.  Each 
fossa  also  communicates  with  four  cavities:  with  the  orbit  by  the  lachrymal 
groove,  with  the  mouth  by  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  with  the  cranium  by  the 
olfactory  foramina,  and  with  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  by  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen ;  and  they  occasionally  communicate  with  each  other  by  an  aperture  in 
the  septum.  The  bones  entering  into  their  formation  are  fourteen  in  number : 
three  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  ethmoid,  and  all  the  bones  of  the 
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face,  excepting  the  malar  and  lower  jaw.     Each  cavity  is  bounded  by  a  roof,  a 
floor,  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall. 

The  upper  wall,  or  roof  (Fig.  176),  ia  formed  in  front  by  the  naenl  bones  aod 
groove  lateral  to  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal ;  this  part  is  directed  downward 
and  forward ;  in  the  middle,  by  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  which  is  hori- 
zontal; and  behind,  by  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  sphenoiilul 
process  of  the  palate  bone,  and  ala  of  the  vomer,  which  are  directed  downward 
and  backward.  This  surface  presents,  from  before  backward,  the  internal  aspect 
of  the  nasal  hones ;  on  their  outer  Bide,  the  suture  formed  between  the  nasal  bone 
and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary;  on  their  inner  side,  the  elevated 
crest  which  receives  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  and  the  perpendicular  plate  of 
the  ethmoid,  and  articulates  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side ;  whilst  the  sur&ce 


of  the  bones  is  perforated  by  a  few  small  vascular  apertures,  and  presents  the 
longitudinal  groove  for  the  nasal  nerve;  farther  back  is  the  transverse  suture, 
connecting  the  frontal  with  the  nasal  in  front,  and  the  ethmoid  behind,  the 
olfactory  foramina  and  nasal  slit  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and 
the  suture  between  it  and  the  sphenoid  behind :  quite  posteriorly  are  seen  the 
sphenoidal  turbinated  bones,  the  orifices  of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  the 
articulation  of  the  al*  of  the  vomer  with  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid. 

The  floor  is  flattened  from  before  backward,  concave  from  side  to  side,  and 
wider  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity.  It  is  formed  in  front  by  the  palate 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary ;  behind,  by  the  palate  process  of  the  palate  bone. 
This  surface  presents,  from  before  backward,  the  anterior  nasal  spine;  behind 
this,  the  upper  orifices  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal ;  internally,  the  elevated  crest 
which  articulates  with  the  vomer;  and  behind,  the  suture  between  the  palate  and 
superior  maxillary  bones,   and  the  posterior  nasal  spine. 

The  inner  wall,  or  aeptnm  (Fig.  177),  is  a  thin  vertical  partition  which  sepa- 
rates the  nasal  fossae  from  one  another ;  it  is  occasionally  perforated,  so  that  the 
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fossae  communicate,  and  it  is  often  bent  considerably  to  one  side.'  It  is  formed,  in 
front,  bv  the  crest  of  the  nasal  bones  and  nasal  spine  of  (he  frontal ;  in  the  middle, 
bv  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid ;  behind,  by  the  vomer,  rostrum  and  eth- 
moidal crest  of  the  sphenoid;  below,  by  the  crests  of  the  superior  maxillary  and 
palate  bones.  It  presents,  in  front,  a  large,  triangular  notch,  which  receives  the  tri- 
angular cartilage  of  the  nose;  and  behind,  the  guttural  edge  of  tie  vomer.  Its 
surface  is  marked  by  numerous  vascular  and  nervous  canals  and  the  groove  for 
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the  naso-palatine  nerve,  and  is  traversed  by  sutures  connecting  the  bones  of  which 
it  is  formed. 

The  onter  ^rall  (Fig.  176)  is  formed,  in  front,  by  the  nasal,  the  nasal  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  and  lachrymal,  hones;  in  the  middle,  by  the  ethmoid 
■nd  inner  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  inferior  turbinated  nones ;  behind, 
by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone  and  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the 
sphenoid.  This  surface  presents  three  irregular  longitudinal  pa-saages,  or  meatueei, 
formed  between  three  plates  of  bone  that  spring  from  it;  they  are  termed  the 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  meatuses  of  the  no.se.  The  superior  meatus,  the 
smallest  of  tbe  three,  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  each  nasal  fossa, 
occupving  the  posterior  third  of  the  outer  wall.  It  is  situated  between  the  superior 
ind  middle  turbinated  bones,  and  has  opening  into  it  two  foramina,  the  spheno- 
palatine at  the  back  of  its  outer  wall,  and  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  at  the  front 
part  of  the  outer  wall.  The  opening  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus  is  at  the  upper  and 
hack  part  of  the  nasal  fossa  immediately  behind  the  superior  turbinated  hone  and 
into  a  groove,  the  »pheno-ethmoidal  recess.  The  middle  meatus  is  situated  between 
tbe  middle  and  inferior  turbinated  bones,  and  occupies  the  posterior  two-thirds  of 
tbe  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa.  It  has  two  apertures :  in  front  that  of  the  infnn- 
dihulum,  by  which  the  meatus  communicates  with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells, 
and  through  these  with  the  frontal  sinuses;  near  the  centre  is  the  orijii-e  of  the 
antrum  which  varies  somewhat  a«  to  its  exact  position  in  different  skulls.  The  infe- 
rior meatue,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  the  space  between  the  inferior  turbinated 
'  See  f(«)tnoW,  p.  183. 
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bone  and  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa.  It  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  nose,  is  broader  in  front  than  behind,  and  presents  anteriorly  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  canal  for  the  nasal  duct. 

The  anterior  nares  present  a  heart-shaped  or  pyriform  opening  whose  long 
axis  is  vertical  and  narrow  extremity  upward.  This  opening  in  the  recent  state 
is  much  contracted  by  the  cartilages  of  the  nose.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the 
inferior  border  of  the  nasal  bone;  laterally  by  the  thin,  sharp  margin  which 
separates  the  facial  from  the  nasal  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  and 
below  by  the  same  border,  where  it  slopes  inward  to  join  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side  at  the  anterior  nasal  spine. 

The  posterior  nares  are  the  two  posterior  oval  openings  of  the  nasal  fossse,  by 
which  they  communicate  with  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  They  are  situated 
immediately  in  front  of  the  basilar  process,  and  are  bounded  above  by  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  ;  below  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  horizontal 
plate  of  the  palate  bone ;  externally,  by  the  internal  surface  of  the  internal  pterygoid 
plate ;  and  internally,  in  the  middle  line,  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  guttural  border  of  the  vomer. 

Surface  Form. — The  various  bony  prominences  or  landmarks  which  are  to  be  easily  felt  and 
recognized  in  the  head  and  face,  and  which  afford  the  means  of  mapping  out  the  important 
structures  comprised  in  this  region,  are  as  follows : 

1 .  Supraorbital  arch.  8.  Parietal  eminences. 

2.  Internal  angular  process.  9.  Temporal  lidge. 

3.  External  angular  process.  10.  Frontal  eminences. 

4.  Zygomatic  arch.                  *  11.  Superciliary  ridgea 

5.  Mastoid  process.  12.  Nasal  bones. 

6.  External  occipital  protuberance.  13.  Lower  margin  of  orbit 

7.  Superior  curved  line  of  occipital  bone.  14.  Lower  jaw. 

1.  The  supraorbital  arches  are  to  be  felt  throughout  their  entire  extent,  covered  by  the  eye- 
brows.    They  form  the  unper  boundary  of  the  circumference  or.  base  of  the  orbit,  and  separate 
the  face  from  the  foreheaa.     They  are  strong  and  arched,  and  terminate  internally  on  each  side 
of  the  root  of  the  nose  in  the  internal  angular  process,  which  articulates  with  the  lachrymal 
bone.     Externally  they  terminate  in  the  external  angular  process,  which  articulates  with  the 
malar  bone.     This  arched  ridge  is  sharper  and  mcM^  definea  in  its  outer  than  in  its  inner  half, 
and  forms  an  overhanging  process  which  protects  and  shields  the  lachrymal  gland.     It  thus  pro- 
tects the  eve  in  its  most  exposed  situation  and  in  the  direction  from  which  blows  are  most  likely 
to  descend.     Tho  supraorbital  arch  varies  in  prominence  in  different  individuals.     It  is  more 
marked  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  in  some  races  of  mankind  than  others.     In  the  less 
civilized  races,  as  the  forehead  recedes  backward,  the  supraorbital  arch  becomes  more  prominent, 
and  approaches  more  to  the  characters  of  the  monkey  tribe,  in  whioh  the  supraorbital  arches  are 
very  largely  developed,  and  acquire  additional  prominence  from  the  oblique  direction  of  the 
frontal  bone.     2.  The  internal  angular  process  is  scarcely  to  be  felt.     Its  position  is  indicated 
by  the  angle  formed  by  the  suprao.'«  ital  arch  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone  and  the  lachrymal  bone  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit     between  the  internal  angular  pro- 
cesses of  the  two  sides  is  a  broad  surface  which  assists  in  forming  the  root  of  the  nose,  and 
immediately  above  this  a  broad,  smooth,  somewhat  triangular  surface,  the  glabella,  situated 
between  the  superciliary  ridges.    3.  The  external  angular  process  is  much  more  stronely  marked 
than  the  internal,  and  is  plainly  to  be  felt    It  is  formed  by  the  junction  or  confluence  of  the  supra- 
orbital and  temporal  ridges,  and,  articulating  with  the  malar  bone,  it  serves  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  to  support  the  bones  of  the  face.     In  carnivorous  animals  the  external  angular  pro- 
cess does  not  articulate  with  the  malar,  and  therefore  this  lateral  support  to  the  bones  of  the  race 
is  not  present.     4.  The  zygomatic  arch  is  plainly  to  be  felt  througnout  its  entire  length,  being 
situated  almost  immediately  under  the  skin.     It  is  formed  by  the  malar  bone  and  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.     At  its  anterior  extremity,  where  it  is  formed  by  the  malar  bone, 
It  is  broad  and  forms  the  prominence  of  the  cheek ;  the  posterior  part  is  narrower,  and  termi- 
nates just  in  front  and  a  little  above  the  tragus  of  the  external  ear.     The  lower  border  is  more 
plainly  to  be  felt  than  the  upper,  in  consequence  of  the  dense  temporal  fascia  being  attached  to 
►the  upper  border,  which  somewhat  obscures  its  outline.     Its  shape  differs  very  much  in  individ- 
uals and  in  different  races  of  mankind.     In  the  most  degraded  type  of  skull — ^as,  for  instance,  in 
the  skull  of  the  negro  of  the  Guinea  Coast — the  malar  bones  project  forward  and  not  outward, 
and  the  zygoma  at  its  posterior  extremity  extends  farther  outward  before  it  is  twisted  on  itself  to 
be  prolonged  forward.     This  makes  the  zygomatic  arch  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  affords 
greater  space  for  the  Temporal  muscle.     In  skulls  which  have  a  more  pyramidal  shape,  as  in  the 
Esquimaux  or  Greenlander,  the  malar  bones  do  not  project  forward  and  downward  under  the 
eyes,  as  in  the  preceding  form,  but  take  a  direction  outward,  forming  with  the  zygoma  a  large, 
rounded  sweep  or  segment  of  a  circle.     Thus  it  happens  that  if  two  lines  are  drawn  from  the 
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lygomatic  arches,  touching  the  temporal  ridges,  they  meet  over  the  top  of  the  head,  instead  of 
being  parallel,  or  neariv  so,  as  in  the  European  skull,  in  which  the  zygomatic  arches  are  not 
D«iriy  80  prominent.     This  gives  to  the  face  a  more  or  less  oval  type.     5.  Behind  the  ear  is  the 
tmioid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,,  plainly  to  he  feltj  and  terminating  below  in  a  nipple- 
shaped  process.     Its  anterior  border  can  oe  traced  immediately  behind  the  concha,  and  its  apex 
is  on  about  a  level  with  the  lobule  of  the  ear.     It  is  rudimentaiy  in  infancy,  out  gradually 
developej  in  childhood,  and  is  more  marked  in  the  negro  than  in  the  European.     6.  The  external 
occipital  protuberance  is  always  plainly  to  be  felt  just  at  the  level  where  the  skin  of  the  neck 
joins  that  of  the  head.     At  this  point  the  skull  is  thick  for  the  purposes  of  safety,  while 
nuiiatinj?  from  it  are  numerous  curved  arches  or  buttresses  of  bone  which  give  to  this  portion  of 
the  skull  further  security.     7.  Running  outward  on  either  side  from  the  external  occipital  protu- 
berance is  an  arched  ridge  of  bone,  which  can  be  more  or  less  plainly  perceived.    This  is  the 
mperior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  gives  attachment  to  some  of  the  muscles  which 
keep  the  head  erect  on  the  spine ;  accordingly,  we  find  it  more  developed  in  the  negro  tribes,  in 
whom  the  laws  are  much  more  massive,  and  therefore  require  stronger  muscles  to  prevent  their 
extra  weight  (^nying  the  head  forward.     Below  this  line  the  surface  of  bone  at  the  back  of  the 
head  ts  obscured  by  the  overlving  muscles.     Above  it.  the  vault  of  the  cranium  is  thinly  covered 
with  soft  structures,  so  that  the  form  of  this  part  of  the  head  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  occipital,  the  parietal,  and  the  frontal  bones  themselves;  and  in  bald  persons 
even  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  bones,  especially  the  junction  of  the  occipital  and  parietal  at 
the  lambdoid  suture,   m&y  be  defined  as  a  slight  depression,  caused  by  the  thickening  of  the 
borders  of  the  bones  in  this  situation.     8.  In  tne  line  of  the  greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the 
haul,  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  are  generally  to  be  found  the  parietal  eminences,  though 
sometimes  these  eminences  are  not  situated  at  the  point  of  the  greatest  transverse  diameter, 
which  is  at  some  other  prominent  part  of  the  parietal  region.    Tnev  denote  the  point  where 
o^ificadon  of  the  bone  began.     They  are  much  more  prominent  and  well-marked  m  early  life, 
in  consequence  of  the  sharper  curve  of  the  bone  at  this  period,  so  that  it  describes  the  segment 
of  a  smaller  circle.     Later  in  life,  as  the  bone  grows,  the  curve  spreads  out  and  forms  the 
repent  of  a  larger  circle,  so  that  the  eminence  becomes  less  distinguishable.    In  consequence  of 
this  sharp  curve  of  the  bone  in  early  life,  the  whole  of  the  vault  ofthe  skull  has  a  sauarer  shape 
than  it  has  in  later  life,  and  this  appearance  may  persist  in  some  rickety  skulls.     Tne  eminence 
is  more  apparent  in  the  negro's  skull  than  in  that  of  the  European.     This  is  due  to  greater  flat^ 
tening  of  the  temporal  fossa  in  the  former  skull  to  accommodate  the  larger  Temporal  muscle 
which  exists  in  these  races.    The  parietal  eminence  is  particularly  exposed  to  injuiy  from  blows 
or  falls  on  the  head,  but  fracture  is  to  a  certain  extent  prevented  by  the  shape  ofthe  bone, 
which  forms  an  arch,  so  that  the  force  of  the  blow  is  diffused  over  the  bone  in  everv  direction. 
9.  At  the  side  of  the  head  may  be  felt  the  temporal  ridge.     Commencing  at  the  external 
angular  process,  it  may  be  felt  as  a  curved  ridge,  passing  upward  and  then  curving  backward,  on 
the  frontal  bone,  separating  the  forehead  from  tne  temporal  fossa.     It  mav  then  be  traced,  pass- 
ing backward  in  a  curved  direction,  over  the  parietal  Done,  and,  though  less  marked,  still  gen- 
erally to  be  recognized.     Finally,  the  ridge  curves  downward,  and  terminates  in  the  posterior 
root  ofthe  zygonxa,  which  separates  the  squamous  from  the  subcutaneous  mastoid  portion  ofthe 
temporal  bone.     Mr.  Victor  Horsley  has  recently  shown,  in  an  article  on  the  **  Topography  of 
the  Cerebral  Cortex,"  that  the  second  temporal  ridge  (see  page  170)  can  be  made  out  on  the 
Imng  body.    10.  The  frontal  eminences  vary  a  good  deal  m  different  individuals,  being  con- 
siderably more  prominent  in  some  than  in  others,  and  thev  are  oflen  not  symmetrical  on  the  two 
isides  ofthe  body,  the  one  being  much  more  pronounced  than  the  other.     This  is  oflen  especially 
noticeable  in  the  skull  of  the  young  child  or  infant,  and  becomes  less  marked  as  age  advances. 
The  prominence  of  the  frontal  eminences  depends  more  upon  the  general  shape  of  the  whole 
bone  than  upon  the  size  of  the  protuberances  themselves.    As   the   skull  is  more   highly 
developed  in  consequence  of  increased  intellectual  capacity,  so  the  frontal  bone  becomes  more 
Qprightand  the  frontal  eminences  stand  out  in  bolder  relief.     Thus  they  may  be  considered, as 
affording,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  indication  ofthe  development  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
beneath,  and  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  individual.     They  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  ii^ury 
as  the  parietal  eminences.     In  falls  forward  the  upper  extremities  are  involuntarily  thrown  out, 
and  break  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  thus  shield  tne  frontal  bone  from  injury.     11.  Below  the 
frontal  eininences  on  the  forehead  are  the  mperciliary  ridges,  which  denote  the  position  of  the 
ircfntal  sinuses,  and  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  sinuses  in  different  individuals,  being,  as  a 
nile,  smaU  in  the  femcde,  absent  in  children,  and  sometimes  unusually  prominent  in  the  male, 
»hen  the  frontal  sinuses  are  largely  developed.     They  commence  on  either  side  of  the  glabella, 
and  at  first  present  a  rounded  form,  which  gradually  fades  away  at  their  outer  ends.     12.  The 
mal  honea  form  the  prominence  of  the  nose.     They  vary  much  in  size  and  shape,  and  to  them 
s  dne  the  varieties  in  the  contour  of  this  organ  and  much  of  the  character  of  the  face.     Thus, 
in  the  Mongolian  or  Ethiopian  they  are  fiat,  broad  and  thick  at  their  base,  giving  to  these  tribes 
the  flattened  nose  by  which  they  are  characterized,  and  differing  very  decidedly  from  the 
uucasian,  in  whom  the  nose,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  nasal  bones,  is  narrow,  elevated  at  the 
Wge,  and  elongated  downward.     Below,  the  nasal  bones  are  thin  and  connected  with  the  car- 
tilajjes  of  the  nose,  and  the  angle  or  arch  formed  by  their  union  serves  to  throw  out  the  bridge 
f>fthe  nose,  and  is  much  more  marked  in  some  individuals  than  others.     13.  The  loicer  margin 
i  tk  mbit,  formed  by  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  the  malar  bone,  is  plainly  to  be  felt 
throughout  its  entire  length.    It  is  continuous  internally  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
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maxillary  bone,  which  forms  the  inner  boundaiy  of  the  orbit.  At  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
lower  margin  of  the  orbit  with  the  nasal  process  is  to  be  felt  a  little  tubercle  of  bone,  which  can 
be  plainly  perceived  by  running  the  finger  along  the  bone  in  this  situation.  This  tubercle  serves 
as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  is  situated  above  and  behind  it.  14.  The 
outline  of  the  lowrrjaw  is  to  be  felt  throughout  its  entire  length.  Just  in  front  of  the  tragus  of 
the  external  ear,  and  below  the  zygomatic  arch,  the  condyle  can  be  made  out  When  the  mouth 
is  opened  this  prominence  of  bone  can  be  perceived  advancing  out  of  the  glenoid  fossa  on  to  the 
eminentia  articularis,  and  receding  again  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  From  the  coDd3'le  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  ramus  can  be  felt  extending  down  to  the  angle.  A  line  drawn  from  the  con- 
dyle to  the  angle  would  indicate  the  exact  position  of  this  Dorder.  From  the  angle  to  the 
symphysis  of  the  chin  the  lower,  rounded  border  of  the  bodv  of  the  bone  is  plainly  to  be  felt 
At  tne  point  of  junction  of  the  two  halves  of  the  bone  is  a  well-marked  triangular  eminence,  the 
mental  process,  which  forms  the  prominence  of  the  chin. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^An  arrest  in  the  ossifying  process  may  give  rise  to  deficiencies  or 
gaps ;  or  to  fissures,  which  are  of  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  thev  are  liable 
to  he  mistaken  for  fractures.  The  fissures  generally  extend  from  the  margin  toward  the  centre 
of  the  bone,  but  gaps  may  be  found  in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  the  edges.  In  course  of  time 
they  may  become  covered  with  a  thin  lamina  of  bone. 

Occasionally  a  protrusion  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  may  take  place  through  one  of  these 
^ans  in  an  imperfectly  developed  skull.  When  the  protrusion  consists  of  membranes  only,  and 
IS  nlled  with  cerebro-spinal  fiuid,  it  is  called  a  meningocele;  when  the  protrusion  consists  of  brain 
as  well  as  membranes,  it  is  termed  an  encephalocde ;  and  when  the  nrotruded  brain  is  a  prolonga- 
tion irom  one  of  the  ventricles,  and  is  distended  by  a  collection  of  nuid  from  an  accumulation  in 
the  ventricle,  it  is  termed  an  hydrencephalocde.  This  latter  condition  is  frequentlv  found  at  the 
root  of  the  nose,  where  a  protrusion  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  takes  place 
through  a  deficiency  of  the  fronto-nasal  suture.  These  malformations  are  usually  found  in  the 
middle  line,  and  most  frequently  at  the  back  of  the  head,  the  protrusion  taking  place  through 
the  fissures  which  separate  the  four  centres  of  ossification  from  which  the  tabular  portion 
is  originally  developed  (see  page  167).  They  most  frequently  occur  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  vertical  fissure,  which  is  the  last  to  ossifv,  but  not  uncommonly  through  the  lower  part,  when 
the  foramen  magnum  may  be  incomplete,  More  rarely  these  protrusions  have  been  met  with  in 
other  situations  than  those  two  above  mentioned,  botn  through  normal  fissures,  as  the  sagittal, 
lumbdoid,  and  other  sutures,  and  also  through  abnormal  gaps  and  deficiencies  at  the  sides,  and 
even  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  may  be  divided  into  those  of  the  vault  and  those  of  the  base.     Frac- 
tures of  the  vault  are  usually  produced  by  direct  violence.     This  portion  of  the  skull  varies  in 
thickness  and  strength  in  different  individuals,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  sufiiciently  strong  to  resist  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  violence  without  being  fractured.    This  is  due  to  several  causes :   the 
rounded  shape  of  the  head  and  its  construction  of  a  number  of  secondary  elastic  arches,  each 
made  up  of  a  single  bone ;  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  a  number  of  bones,  united,  at  all  events  in 
early  lite,  by  a  sutural  ligament,  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  buffer  and  interrupts  the  continuity  of  any 
violence  applied  to  the  skull ;  the  presence  of  arches  or  ridges,  both  on  the  inside  and  outside  of 
the  skull,  which  materially  strengthen  it;  and  the  mobility  of  the  head  upon  the  spine  which 
further  enables  it  to  withstand  violence.    The  elasticity  of  the  bones  of  the  head  is  especially 
marked  in  the  skull  of  the  child,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  wide  separation  of  tne  indi- 
vidual bones  from  each  other,  and  the  interposition  between  them  of  other  softer  structures 
renders  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  head  a  very  uncommon  event  in  infants  and  quite  young 
children ;  as  age  advances  and  the  bones  become  joined,  fracture  is  more  common,  though  still 
less  liable  to  occur  than  in  the  adult     Fractures  of^^the  vault  may,  and  generally  do,  involve  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bone ;  but  sometimes  one  table  may  be  fractured  without  any  correspond- 
ing injury  to  the  other.    Thus,  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  may  be  splintered  and  driven  into  the 
diploe,  or  in  the  frontal  or  mastoid  regions  into  the  frontal  or  mastoid  cells,  without  any  injury 
to  the  internal  table.     And  on  the  other  hand,  the  internal  table  has  been  fractured,  and  por- 
ticjns  of  it  depressed  and  driven  inward,  without  any  fracture  of  the  outer  table.     As  a  rule,  in 
fractures  of  the  skull  the  inner  table  is  more  splintered   and  comminuted  than  the   outer, 
and  this  is  due  to  several  causes.     It  is  thinner  ana  more  brittle ;  the  force  of  the  violence  as  it 
passes  inward  becomes  broken  up,  and  is  more  diffused  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  inner  table  ,* 
the  bone,  being  in  the  fonn  of  an  arch,  bends  as  a  whole  and  spreads  out,  and  thus  presses  the 
particles  together  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  arch — i.  e.  the  outer  table — ^and  forces  them 
asunder  on  the  concave  surface  or  inner  table ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  nothing  firm  under  the  inner 
table  to  support  it  and  oppose  the  force.     Fractures  of  the  vault  may  be  simple  fissures  or  starred 
and  commmuted  fractures,  and  these  may  be  depressed  or  elevated.     These  latter  cases  of 
fracture  with  elevation  of  the  fractured  portion  are  uncommon,  and  can  only  be  produced  by 
direct  wound.     In  comminuted  fracture  a  portion  of  the  skull  is  broken  into  several  pieces, 
the  lines  of  fracture  radiating  from  a  centre  where  the  chief  impact  of  the  blow  was  feltj 
if  depressed,  a  fissure  circumscribes  the  radiating  line,  enclosing  a  portion  of  skull.     It 
this  area  is  circular,  it  is  termed  a  "pond"  fracture,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
caused  by  a  round  instrument,  as  a  life-preserver  or  hammer;   if  elliptical  in  shape,  it  is 
termed  a  "  gutter  fracture,"  and  would  owe  its  shape  to  the  instrument  which  had  produced  it, 
as  a  poker. 

Fractures  of  the  base  are  most  frequently  produced  by  the  extension  of  a  fissure  from  the 
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vsLolt,  as  in  falls  on  the  bead,  where  the  fissure  starts  from  the  part  of  the  vault  which  first 

stnick  tlie  ground.     Sometimes,  however,  they  are  caused  by  direct  violence,  when  foreign 

l>:Klie6  have  been  forced  through  the  thin  roof  of  the  orbit,  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 

t-thmoid  from  being  thrust  up  the  nose,  or  through  the  roof  of  the  pharj-nx.     Other  cases  of 

fracture  of  the  base  occur  from  indirect  violence,  as  in  fracture  of  the  occipital  bone  from  impac- 

ikm  of  the  spinal  column  against  its  condyles  in  falls  on  the  buttocks,  knees,  or  feet,  or  in  cases 

where  the  glenoid  cavity  has  been  fractured  by  the  violent  impact  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw 

against  it  from  blows  on  the  chin. 

The  most  common  place  for  fracture  of  the  base  to  occur  is  through  the  middle  fossa,  and 
here  the  fissure  usually  takes  a  fairly  definite  course.     Starting  from  the  point  struck,  which  is 
eenerattjr  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  parietal  eminence,  it  runs  downward  through 
the  panetal  and  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  across  the  petrous  portion  of  this 
hone,  frequently  traversing  and  implicating  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  to  the  middle  lacerated 
foramen.    From  this  it  may  pass  across  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  through  the  pituitary  fossa  to 
the  middle  lacerated  foramen  of  the  other  side,  and  may  indeed  travel  round  the  whole  cranium, 
so  as  to  completely  separate  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  part.     The  course  of  the  fracture 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  explains  the  symptoms  to  which  fracture  in  this  region  may  give 
rise;  thus,  if  the  fissure  pass  across  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  injury  to  the  facial  and 
auditoiy  nerves  may  result,  with  consequent  facial  paralysis  and  deafness ;  or  the  tubular  pro- 
longation of  the  arachnoid  around  these  nerves  in  the  meatus  may  be  torn,  and  thus  permit  of 
the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  should  there  be  a  communication  between  the  internal  ear 
and  the  tympanum  and  the  membrana  tympani  be  ruptured,  as  is  frequently  the  case ;  again,  if 
the  fiissure  passes  across  the  pituitary'  foBsa  and  the  muco-periosteum  covering  the  under  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  is  torn,  blood  will  find  its  way  into  the  pharynx  and  be  swallowed, 
and  after  a  time  vomiting  of  blood  will  result.     Fractures  of  the  anterior  fossa,  involving  the 
bones  forming  the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  nasal  fossa,  are  generally  the  results  of  blows  on  the  fore- 
head ;  but  fracture  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  may  be  a  complication  of  fracture  of 
the  nasal  bone.     When  the  fracture  implicates  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  the  blood  finds  its  way 
into  this  cavity,  and,  travelling  forward,  appears  as  a  subcorgunctival  ecchymosis.     If  the  roof 
of  the  nasal  fossa  be  fractured,  the  blooa  escapes  from  the  nose.      In  rare  cases  there  may 
be  also  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  nose  where  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  have 
been  torn.     In  fractures  of  the  posterior  fossa  extravasation  of  blood  may  appear  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck. 

The  bones  of  the  skull,  being  subcutaneous,  are  frequently  the  seat  of  nodes,  and  not  un- 
commonly necrosis  results  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  injury.  Necrosis  may  involve  the  en- 
tire thickness  of  the  skull,  but  is  usually  confined  to  the  external  table.  Necrosis  of  the  internal 
table  alone  is  rarely  met  with.  The  bones  of  the  skull  are  also  frequently  the  seat  of  sarcoma- 
tous tamor. 

The  skull  in  rickets  is  peculiar:  the  forehead  is  high,  square,  and  projecting,  and  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  tne  skull  is  long  in  relation  to  the  transverse  diameter.  Tlie  bones 
of  the  face  are  small  and  ill-developed,  and  this  gives  the  appearance  of  a  larger  head  than 
actually  exists.  The  bones  of  the  head  are  often  thick,  especially  iii  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sntoieSjand  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  late  in  closing,  sometimes  remaining  unclosed  till  the  fourth 
year.  The  condition  of  cranioUibes  has  by  some  been  also  believed  to  be  the  result  of  rickets,  by 
others  is  believed  to  be  due  to  inherited  syphilis.  In  these  cases  the  bone  undergoes  atrophic 
changes  in  patches,  so  that  it  becomes  greatly  thinned  in  places,  generally  where  there  is 
pressure,  as  from  the  pillow  or  nuise's  arm.  It  is,  therefore,  usually  met  with  in  the  parietal 
bone  and  vertical  plate  of  the  occipital  bone. 

In  congenital  syphilis  deposits  of  porous  bone  are  often  found  at  the  ansrles  of  the  parietal 
bones  and  two  halves  of  the  frontal  bone  which  bound  the  anterior  fontanelle.  These  deposits 
are  separated  by  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures,  and  give  to  the  skull  an  appearance  like  a  "  hot 
cixiifi  bun."  They  are  known  as  Parrot's  nodes,  and  such  a  skull  has  received  the  name  of  nad- 
furm,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  buttocks. 

in  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  face  a  common  malformation  is  cleft  palate^  owing  to 
the  non-union  of  the  palatal  processes  of  the  maxillary  or  pre-oral  arch  (see  page  118).     This 
c4eft  may  involve  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the  hard  palate,  and  usually  involves  the  sofl 
palate  also.     The  clefl  is  in  the  middle  Hue,  except  it  involves  the  alveolus  in  front,  when  it  fol- 
lows the  suture  between  the  main  portion  of  the  Done  and  the  pre-maxillary  bone.     Sometimes 
the  deft  runs  on  either  side  of  the  pre-maxillary  bone,  so  that  this  bone  is  quite  isolated  from 
the  maxillary  bones  and  hangs  from  the  end  of  the  vomer.     The  malformation  is  usually  a^jso- 
ciated  with  hare-lip,  which,  when  single,  is  almost  always  on  one  side,  corresponding  to  the  posi- 
ti'>n  of  the  suture  hetween  the  lateral  incisor  and  canine  tooth.     Some  few  ca.ses  of  median  hare- 
lip hare  been  described.     In  double  hare-lip  there  is  a  clefl  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line. 

lie  hones  of  the  face  are  sometimes  fractured  as  the  result  of  direct  violence.     The  two 

^(st  commonly  broken  are  the  nasal  bone  and  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  of  thCiSe  the  latter  is  by 

k the  most  freQuentiy  fractured  of  all  the  bones  of  the  face.     Fracture  of  the  jiasal  bone  is 

h  the  most  part  transveree,  and  takes  place  about  half  an  inch  from  the  free  margin.     The 

Wen  Dortion  msty  be  displaced  backward  or  more  generally  to  one  side  by  the  force  which 

ifndmJdthe  lesion,  as  there  are  no  muscles  here  which  can  cause  displacement.     The  nialar 

t  '  '•  nrobahly  never  broken  alone;  that  is  to  say,  unconnected  with  a  fracture  of  the  other 

woe  tf  pro      f^^^      The  zygomatic  arch  is  occasionally  fractured,  and  when  this  occurs  from 

15 
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direct  violence,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  fra^ents  may  be  displaced  inward.  This  lesion  is 
often  attended  with  great  difficulty  or  even  inability  to  open  and  shut  the  mouth,  and  this  has 
been  stated  to  be  due  to  the  depressed  fragments  perforating  the  temporal  muscle,  but  would 
appear  rather  to  be  caused  by  the  ii\jury  done  to  the  bony  origin  or  the  Masseter  muscle. 
Fractures  of  the  superior  maxilla  may  vary  much  in  degree,  from  the  chipping  oflf  of  a  portion 
of  the  alveolar  arch,  a  frequent  accident  when  the  '*old  key"  instrument  was  used  lor  the 
extraction  of  teeth,  to  an  extensive  comminution  of  the  whole  bone  from  severe  violence,  as  the 
kick  of  a  horse.  The  most  common  situation  for  a  fracture  of  the  inferior  maocillary  bone  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  canine  tooth,  as  at  this  spot  the  jaw  is  weakened  by  the  deep  socket  for 
the  fang  of  this  tooth ;  it  is  next  most  freouently  fractured  at  the  ande ;  then  at  the  symphysis, 
and  finally  the  neck  of  the  condyle  or  tne  coronoid  process  may  oe  broken.  Occasionally  a 
double  fracture  may  occur,  one  in  either  half  of  the  bone.  The  fractures  are  usually  compound, 
from  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  gums.  The  displacement  is  mainly  the 
result  of  the  same  violence  as  produced  the  injury,  but  may  be  further  mcreased  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  passing  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  symphysis  to  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones  are  both  of  them  frequently  the  seat  of  necrosis, 
though  the  disease  affects  the  lower  much  more  frequently  than  the  upper  jaw,  probably  on 
account  of  the  greater  supply  of  blood  to  the  latter.  It  may  be  the  result  of  periostitis,  from 
tooth  irritation,  injury,  or  the  action  of  some  specific  poison,  as  syphilis,  or  from  salivation  by 
mercury ;  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  children  afler  attacks  of  the  exanthematous  fevers,  and 
a  special  form  occurs  from  the  action  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus  in  persons  engaged  in  match- 
making. 

Tumors  attack  the  jaw-bones  not  infrequently,  and  these  may  be  either  innocent  or  malig- 
nant :  in  the  upper  jaw  cysts  may  occur  in  the  antrum,  constituting  the  so-called  dropsy  of  the 
antrum  ;  or,  again,  cysts  may  form  in  either  jaw  in  connection  with  the  teeth  :  either  cysts  con- 
nected with  the  roots  of  nilly-developed  teeth,  the  ^'dental  cyst;  "  or  cysts  connected  with 
imperfectly  developed  teeth,  the  * '  dentigerous  cyst. ' '  Solid  innocent  tumors  include  the  fibroma, 
the  chondroma,  and  the  osteoma.  Of  malignant  tumors  there  are  two  classes,  the  sarcomata 
and  the  epithelioma.  The  sarcoma  are  of  various  kinds,  the  spindle-celled  and  round-celled,  of 
a  very  malignant  character,  and  the  myeloid  .sarcoma,  principally  affecting  the  alveolar  margin  of 
the  bone.  Of  the  epitheliomata  we  find  the  squamous  variety  spreading  to  the  bone  from  the 
palate  or  gum,  and  the  cylindrical  epithelioma  originating  in  the  antrum  or  nasal  fossae. 

Both  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones  occasionally  require  removal  for  tumors  and  in 
some  other  conditions.  The  upper  jaw  is  removed  by  an  incision  from  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye,  along  the  side  of  the  nose,  round  the  ala,  and  down  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  lip.  A 
second  incision  is  carried  outward  from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  along  the  lower  margin  of 
the  orbit  as  far  as  the  prominence  of  the  malar  bone.  The  flap  thus  formed  is  reflected  outward 
and  the  surface  of  the  bone  exposed.  The  connections  of  the  bone  to  the  other  bones  of  the 
face  are  then  divided  with  a  narrow  saw.  They  are  (1)  the  junction  with  the  malar  bone,  pass- 
ing into  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure ;  (2)  the  nasal  process;  a  small  portion  of  its  upper 
extremity,  connected  with  the  nasal  bone  in  front,  the  lachr^'mal  bone  behind,  and  the  frontal 
bone  above,  being  lefl ;  (3^  the  connection  with  the  bone  on  the  opposite  side  and  the  pakte  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  bone  is  now  firmly  grasped  with  lion-forceps,  and  by  means  of  a 
rocking  movement  upward  and  downward  the  remaining  attachments  of  the  orbital  plate  with 
the  ethmoid,  and  the  back  of  the  bone  with  the  palate,  broken  through.  The  sofi  palate  is  first 
separated  from  the  hard  with  a  scalpel,  and  is  not  removed.  Occasionally  in  removing  the  upper 
law  it  will  be  found  that  the  orbital  plate  can  be  spared,  and  this  should  always  be  done  if  possi- 
ble. A  horizontal  saw-cut  is  to  be  made  just  below  the  infraorbital  foramen  and  the  bone  cut 
through  with  a  chisel  and  mallet.  Removal  of  one-half  of  the  lower  jaw  is  sometimes  required. 
If  possible,  the  section  of  the  bone  should  be  made  to  one  side  of  the  symphysis,  so  as  to  save 
the  genial  tubercles  and  the  origin  of  the  genio-hyo-^lossus  muscle,  as  otherwise  the  tongue  tends 
to  fall  backward  and  may  produce  suffocation.  Having  extracted  the  central  or  preferably  the 
lateral  incisor  tooth,  a  vertical  incision  is  made  down  to  the  bone,  commencing  at  the  fVee  margin 
of  the  lip,  and  carried  to  the  lower  border  of  the  bone ;  it  is  then  carried  alone  its  lower  border 
to  the  angle  and  up  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ramus  to  a  level  with  the  lobule  of  the  ear. 
The  flap  thus  formed  is  raised  by  separating  all  the  structures  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  bone.  The  jaw  is  now  sawn  through  at  the  point  where  the  tooth  has  been  extracted,  and 
the  knife  passed  along  the  inner  side  ot  the  jaw,  separating  the  structures  attached  to  this  sur- 
face. The  jaw  is  now  grasped  by  the  surgeon  and  strongly  depressed,  so  as  to  bring  down  the 
coronoid  process  and  enable  the  operator  to  sever  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle.  The  jaw 
can  be  now  further  depressed,  care  being  taken  not  to  evert  it  or  rotate  it  outward,  which  would 
endanger  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  the  external  pterygoid  torn  through  or  divided.  The 
capsular  ligament  is  now  opened  in  front  and  the  lateral  ligaments  divided,  and  the  jaw  removed 
with  a  few  final  touches  of  the  knife. 

The  antrum  occasionally  requires  tapping  for  suppuration.  This  may  be  done  through  the 
socket  of  a  tooth,  preferablv  the  first  molar,  the  fangs  of  which  are  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  antrum,  or  through  the  facial  aspect  of  the  bone  above  the  alveolar  process.  This  latter 
method  does  not  perhaps  afford  such  efficient  drainage,  but  there  is  less  chance  of  food  finding 
its  way  into  the  cavity.  The  operation  may  be  performed  by  incising  the  mucous  membrane 
above  the  second  molar  tooth,  and  driving  a  trocar  or  any  sharp-pointed  instrument  into  the 
cavity. 


THE  HYOID    BONE. 


THE  HTOED  BONE. 


The  Hyoid  bone  is  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  upsilou;  it  is 
aUo  called  the  Ungual  bone,  because  it  supports  the  tongue  and  gives  attachment 
to  its  numerous   muscles.     It   Js   a   bony   arch,  shaped   like   &   horseshoe,  and 
consisting    of   five   segments,   a 
body,  two   greater   cornua,    and 
two   lesser   cornua.     It    is   sus- 
pended from  the  tip  of  the  sty- 
loid  processes   of    the   temporal 
bone  by   ligamentous  bands,  the 
ttijin-kyoid  ligaments. 

The  Body  {bmi-hyaJ)  fonns 
the  central  part  of  the  bone,  and 
is  of  a  quadrilateral  form ;  its 
anterior  turface  (Fig,  178),  con- 
rex,  directed  forward  and  upward, 
M  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
vertical    ridge    which    descends  auno-ro.D       iTmNoxvoio 

along    the     median     line,    and     is  Fio.  l78.-Hyold  bone.    Anterior  .ur&ca.    (Enlarnedl. 

crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  hori- 
zontal ridge,  so  that  this  surface  is  divided  into  four  spaces  or  depressions.  At 
the  point  of  meeting  of  these  two  lines  is  a  prominent  elevation,  the  tuherde. 
The  portion  above  the  horizontal  ridge  is  directed  upward,  and  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  superior  border.  The  anterior  surface  gives  attachment  to  the 
Genio-hyoid  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent;  above,  to  the  Genio-hyo-glossus ; 
below,  to  the  Mylo-hyoid,  Stylo-hyoid,  and  aponeurosis  of  the  Digastric 
(suprahyoid  aponeurosis);  and  between  these  to  part  of  the  Hyo-glossus. 
The  posterior  gurface  is  smooth,  concave,  directed  backward  and  downward, 
and  separated  from  the  epiglottis  by  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  and  by 
i.  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue.  The  nuperior  border  is  rounded,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  part  of  the  Genio-hyo-glossi  and 
Cbnndro-glossi  muscles.  The  inferior  border  gives  attachment,  in  front,  to  the 
Siemo-hyoid;  behind,  to  the  Omo-hyoid  and  to  part  of  the  Thyro-hyoid  at  its 
junction  with  the  great  cornu.  It  also  gives  attachment  to  the  Levator  glanduls 
thvroidese  when  this  muscle  is  present.  The  lateral  surfaces  are  small,  oval,  con- 
vex facets,  covered  with  cartilage  for  articulation  with  the  greater  cornua. 

The  Oreater  Oomoa  {thyro-hyal)  project  backward  from  the  lateral  surfaces  of 
the  body;  they  are  flattened  from  above  downward,  diminish  in  size  from  before 
backward,  and  terminate  posteriorly  in  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  lat- 
eral thyro-hyoid  ligament.  The  outer  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  Hyo-glos- 
sus, their  upper  border  to  the  Middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  their  lower  bor- 
der lo  part  of  the  Thyro-hyoid  muscle.  In  youth  the  great  cornua  are  connected 
to  the  body  by  cartilaginous  surfaces  and  held  together  by  ligaments ;  in  middle 
life  they  usually  become  joined. 

The  Iiouer  Oomoa  (cerato-hyaW)  are  two  small,  conical -shaped  eminences 
artached  by  their  bases  to  the  angles  of  junction  between  the  body  and  greater 
fomua,  and  giving  attachment  by  their  apices  to  the  stylo-hyoid  ligaments.  The 
smaller  cornua  are  connected  to  the  body  of  the  bone  by  a  distinct  diartbrodial 
joint,  which  usually  persists  throughout  life,  but  occasionally  becomes  ankylosed. 

Derelopmsnt. — By  _jitie  centres;  one  for  the  body,  and  one  for  each  comu. 
Ossification  commences  in  the  body  about  the  eighth  month,  and  in  the  greater 
comua  toward  the  end  of  fcetal  life.  OssiRcation  of  the  lesser  cornua  commences 
Mme  months  after  birth. 

AtUchmsnt  of  Hnsdes. — Sterno-hyoid,  Thyro-hyoid,  Omo-hyoid,  aponeurosis 

'Thfse  ligamenlB  in  many  sniniak  are  distinct  bonea,  and  in  man  are  occaaionaDy  ossified  lo  a 
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of  the  Digastric,  Stylo-hyoid,  Mylo-hyoid,  Genio-hyoid,  Genio-hyo-glossus,  Chon- 
dro-glossus,  Hyo-glossus,  Middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  occasionally  a  few 
fibres  of  the  Lingualis.  It  also  gives  attachment  to  the  thyro-hyoidean  membrane 
and  the  stylo-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  and  hyo-epiglottic  ligaments. 

Surface  Form. — The  hyoid  bone  can  be  felt  in  the  receding  angle  below  the  chin,  and  the 
finger  can  be  carried  along  the  whole  length  of  the  bone  to  the  greater  coma,  which  is  situated 
just  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This  proce&s  of  bone  is  best  perceived  by  making  pressure  on 
one  comu,  and  so  pushing  the  bone  over  to  the  opposite  side,  when  the  cornu  of  this  side  will 
be  distinctly  felt  immediately  beneath  the  skin.  This  process  of  bone  is  an  important  landmark 
in  ligature  of  the  lingual  artery. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  hyoid  bone  is  occasionally  fractured,  generally  irom  direct  vio- 
lence, as  in  the  act  of  garrotting  or  throttling.  The  great  cornu  is  the  part  of  the  bone  most  fre- 
quently broken,  but  sometimes  the  fracture  takes  place  through  the  body  of  the  bone.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  having  important  connections  with  this  bone,  there  is 
great  pain  upon  any  attempt  being  made  to  move  the  tongue,  as  in  speaking  or  swallowing. 

THE  THORAX. 

The  Thorax,  or  Ohest,  is  an  osseo-cartilaginous  cage  containing  and  protecting 
the  principal  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation.  It  is  conical  in  shape,  being 
narrow  above  and  broad  below,  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  longer  behind 
than  in  front.     It  is  somewhat  cordiform  on  transverse  section. 

Boundaries. — The  j!?o«^erior  surface  is  formed  by  the  twelve  dorsal  vertebrae 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  ribs.  It  is  convex  from  above  downward,  and  pre- 
sents on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  a  deep  groove  in  consequence  of  the  direction 
backward  and  outward  which  the  ribs  take  from  their  vertebral  extremities  to 
their  angles.  The  anterior  surface  is  flattened  or  slightly  convex,  and  inclined 
forward  from  above  downward.  It  is  formed  by  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages. 
The  lateral  surfaces  are  convex ;  they  are  formed  by  the  ribs,  separated  from  each 
other  by  spaces,  the  intercostal  spaces.  These  are  eleven  in  number,  and  are 
occupied  by  the  intercostal  muscles. 

The  upper  opening  of  the  thorax  is  reniform  in  shape,  being  broader  from  side 
to  side  than  from  before  backward.  It  is  formed  bv  the  first  dorsal  vertebra 
behind,  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum  in  front,  and  the  first  rib  on  each  side. 
It  slopes  downward  and  forward,  so  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  ring  is  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  posterior.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  is  about  two  inches. 
The  lower  opening  is  formed  by  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  behind,  by  the  twelfth 
rib  at  the  sides,  and  in  front  by  the  cartilages  of  the  eleventh,  tenth,  ninth,  eighth, 
and  seventh  ribs,  which  ascend  on  either  side  and  form  an  angle,  the  subcostal 
angle,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  ensiform  cartilage  projects.  It  is  wider  trans- 
versely than  from  before  backward.  It  slopes  obliquely  downward  and  backward, 
so  that  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  much  deeper  behind  than  in  front.  The  Dia- 
phragm closes  in  the  opening  forming  the  floor  of  the  thorax. 

In  the  female  the  thorax  differs  as  follows  from  the  male :  1.  Its  general 
capacity  is  less.  2.  The  sternum  is  shorter.  3.  The  upper  margin  of  the  sternum 
is  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  whereas 
in  the  male  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  second  dorsal 
vertebra.  4.  The  upper  ribs  are  more  movable,  and  so  allow  a  greater  enlargement 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  than  in  the  male. 

The  Sternum. 

The  Sternum  ((TTipvov,  the  chest)  (Figs.  179,  180)  is  a  flat,  narrow  bone,  sit- 
uated in  the  median  line  of  the  front  of  the  chest,  ana  consisting,  in  the  adult,  of 
three  portions.  It  has  been  likened  to  an  ancient  sword ;  the  upper  piece,  repre- 
senting the  handle,  is  termed  the  manubrium  ;  the  middle  and  largest  piece,  which 
represents  the  chief  part  of  the  blade,  is  termed  the  gladiolus  ;  and  the  inferior 
piece,  which  is  likened  to  the  point  of  the  sword,  is  termed  the  ensiform  or  xiphoid 
appendix.  In  its  natural  position  its  inclination  is  oblique  from  above  downward 
and  forward.     It  is  flattened  in  front,  concave  behind,  broad  above,  becoming 
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narrowed  at  the  point  where  the  first  and  second  pieces  are  connected,  after  which 
it  again  widens  a  little,  and  is  pointed  at  its  extremity.  Its  average  length  in  the 
adult  is  six  inches,  being  rather  longer  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

The  First  Piece  of  the  sternum,  or  Manubrium  {pre-Btemuni)^  is  of  a  somewhat 
triangular  form,  broad  and  thick  above,  narrow  below  at  its  junction  with  the 
middle  piece.  Its  anterior  surface^  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  above 
downward,  is  smooth,  and  affords  attachment  on  each  side  to  the  Pectoralis  major 
and  sternal  origin  of  the  Sterno-clei do-mas toid  muscle.  In  well-marked  bones  the 
ridges  limiting  the  attachment  of  these  muscles  are  very  distinct.  Its  posterior 
surface,  concave  and  smooth,  affords  attachment  on  each  side  to  the  Sterno-hyoid 
and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles.  The  superior  border,  the  thickest,  presents  at  its 
centre  the  pre-stemal  notch  ;  and  on  each  side  an  oval  articular  surface,  directed 
upward,  backward,  and  outward,  for  articulation  with  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle.  The  inferior  border  presents  an  oval,  rough  surface,  covered  in  the  recent 
state  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  for  articulation  with  the  second  portion  of  the 
bone.  The  lateral  borders  are  marked  above  by  a  depression  for  the  first  costal 
cartilage,  and  below  by  a  small  facet,  which  with  a  similar  facet  on  the  upper 
angle  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  bone,  forms  a  notch  for  the  reception  of  the 
costal  cartilage  of  the  second  rib.  These  articular  surfaces  are  separated  by  a 
narrow,  curved  edge,  which  slopes  from  above  downward  and  inward. 

The  Second  Piece  of  the  sternum,  or  Gladiolus  (mesO'Siemum),  considerably 
longer,  narrower,  and  thinner  than  the  first  piece,  is  broader  below  than  above. 
Its  anterior  surface  is  nearly  flat,  directed  upward  and  forward,  and  marked  by 
three  transverse  lines  which  cross  the  bone  opposite  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
articular  depressions.  These  lines  are  produced  by  the  union  of  the  four  separate 
pieces  of  which  this  part  of  the  bone  consists  at  an  early  period  of  life.  At  the 
junction  of  the  third  and  fourth  pieces  is  occasionally  seen  an  orifice,  the  sternal 
foramen;  it  varies  in  size  and  form  in  different  individuals,  and  pierces  the  bone 
from  before  backward.  This  surface  affords  attachment  on  each  side  to  the 
sternal  origin  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  The  posterior  surface,  slightly  concave,  is 
also  marked  by  three  transverse  lines,  but  they  are  less  distinct  than  those  in 
front:  this  surface  afibrds  attachment  below,  on  each  side,  to  the  Triangularis 
stemi  muscle,  and  occasionally  presents  the  posterior  opening  of  the  sternal 
foramen.  The  superior  border  presents  an  oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the 
manubrium.  The  inferior  border  is  narrow,  and  articulates  with  the  ensiform 
appendix.  Each  lateral  border  presents,  at  each  superior  angle,  a  small  facet, 
which,  with  a  similar  facet  on  the  manubrium,  forms  a  cavity  for  the  cartilage  of 
the  second  rib ;  the  four  succeeding  angular  depressions  receive  the  cartilages  of 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs ;  whilst  each  inferior  angle  presents  a  small 
facet,  which,  with  a  corresponding  one  on  the  ensiform  appendix,  forms  a  notch 
for  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib.  These  articular  depressions  are  separated  by 
a  series  of  curved  interarticular  intervals,  which  diminish  in  length  from  above 
downward,  and  correspond  to  the  intercostal  spaces.  Most  of  the  cartilages 
belonging  to  the  true  ribs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description,  articulate 
with  the  sternum  at  the  line  of  junction  of  two  of  its  primitive  component  seg- 
ments. This  is  well  seen  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  where  the  separate  parts 
of  the  bone  remain  ununited  longer  than  in  man.  In  this  respect  a  striking 
analogy  exists  between  the  mode  of  connection  of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  connection  of  their  cartilages  with  the  sternal  column. 

The  Third  Piece  of  the  sternum,  the  Ensiform  or  Xiphoid  Appendix  (meta- 
sternum),  is  the  smallest  of  the  three ;  it  is  thin  and  elongated  in  form,  cartilagi- 
nous in  structure  in  youth,  but  more  or  less  ossified  at  its  upper  part  in  the  adult. 
Its  anterior  surface  affords  attachment  to  the  chondro-xiphoid  ligament;  ita 
posterior  surface,  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Diaphragm  and  Triangularis  sterni 
muscles ;  its  lateral  borders,  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Above 
it  articulates  with  the  lower  end  of  the  gladiolus,  and  at  each  superior  angle 
presents  a  facet  for  the  lower  half  of  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib ;  below,  by 
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Its  pointed  extremity  it  gives  attachment  to  the  linea  alba.  This  portion  of  the 
Bternum  is  very  various  in  appearance,  being  sometimes  pointed,  broad,  and  thin, 
sometimes  bifid  or  perforated  by  a  round  hole,  occasionally  curved  or  deflected 
considerably  to  one  or  the  other  side. 

Strnetnre. — The  bone  is  composed  of  delicate  cancellous  structure,  covered  by 
a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue,  which  is  thickest  in  the  manubrium  between  the 
articular  facets  for  the  clavicles. 

DoTolopment. — The  sternum,  including  the  ensiform  appendix,  is  developed  by 
til  centres :  one  for  the  6rst  piece  or  manubrium,  four  for  the  second  piece  or 


'  far  Jtrtt  piece,  tvo  or  turn  cent 
far  laOBd  pUct,  ntuatty  mt. 


J  /ar/oarlh  i  t,  plaetd  UUeraHy. 


ieca,  prodndits 


Fio.  181.— Time  of  unloD  of  ilernun. 

idiolus,  and  one  for  the  ensiform  appendix.     Up  to  the  middle  of  foetal  life  the 
s  entirely  cartilaginous,  and  when  ossification   takes  place  the  osaifio 
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granules  are  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals  between  the  articular  depres- 
sions for  the  costal  cartilages,  in  the  following  order  (Fig.  181):  In  the  first 
piece,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  months;  in  the  second  and  third,  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  months;  in  the  fourth  piece,  at  the  ninth  month  ;  in  the  fifth, 
within  the  first  year  or  between  the  first  and  second  years  after  birth  ;  and  in  the 
ensiform  appendix,  between  tbesecondand  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  years,  by  a 
single  centre  which  makes  its  appearance  at  the  upper  part  and  proceeds  gradually 
downward.  To  these  may  be  added  the  occasional  existence,  as  described  by 
Breschet,  of  two  small  episternal  centres,  which  make  their  appearance  one  on  each 
side  of  the  interclavicular  notch.  They  are  probably  vestiges  of  the  episternal  bone 
of  ihemonotremata  and  lizards.  It  occasionally  happens  that  some  of  the  segments 
are  formed  from  more  than  one  centre,  the  number  and  position  of  which  vary 
(Fig.  183).     Thus,  the  first  piece  uiay  have  two,  three,  or  even  six  centres.     When 
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Tvbertntf.  two  are  present,  they  are  generally  situated  one 

above  the  other,  the  upper  one  being  the  larger;' 
the  second  piece  has  seldom  more  than  one;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  pieces  are  often  formed 
from  two  centres  placed  laterally,  the  irregular 
union  of  which  will  serve  to  explain  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  the  sternal  foramen  (Fig.  184),  or 
of  the  vertical  fissure  which  occasionally  intersecte 
this  part  of  the  bone,  and  which  is  further  ex- 
plained by  the  manner  in  which  the  cartilaginous 
matrix,  in  which  ossification  takes  place,  is  funned 
(see  page  1 1 5).  Union  of  the  various  centres  of  the 
gladiolus  commences  about  puberty,  from  below, 
and  proceeds  upward,  so  that  bv  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  they  are  all  united,  and  this  portion  of  bone 
consists  of  one  piece  (Fig.  182).  The  ensiform  car- 
tilage becomes  joined  to  the  gladiolus  about  forty. 
The  manubrium  is  occasionally,  but  not  invariably. 
joined  to  the  gladiolus  in  advanced  life  by  bone. 
When  this  union  takes  place,  however,  it  is  gen- 
rally  only  superficial,  a  portion  of  the  centre  of  the 
sutural  cartilage  remaining  unossified. 

Articulations. — With  the  clavicles  and  seven 
costal  cartilages  on  each  side. 

Attachment  of  HuBcles. — To  nine  pairs  and 
one  single  muscle:  the  Peetoralis  major,  Stemo- 
clei  do-mas  to  id,  Sterno-hyoid.  Sterno-thyroid.  Tri- 
angularis stemi,  aponeuroses  of  the  Obliquus  ex- 
ternus,  Obliquus  intemus,  Trans versalia,  Rectus 
muscles,  and  Diaphragm. 

The  Ribs. 
The  Eibs  are  elastic  arches  of  bone,  which 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  thoracic  walls.  They 
are  twelve  in  number  on  each  side;  but  this 
number  may  be  increased  by  the  development 
of  a  cervical  or  lumbar  rib,  or  may  he  dimin- 
ished to  eleven.  The  first  seven  are  connected 
behind  with  the  spine  and  in  front  with  the 
sternum,  through  the  intervention  of  the  costal 
cartilages ;  they  are  called  true  ribs.  The 
remaining  five  are  fahe  ribs;  of  these,  the  first 
three  have  their  cartilages  attached  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  rib  above:  the  last  two  are 
free  at  their  anterior  extremities;  they  are 
termed  Jloating  ribs.  The  ribs  vary  in  iheir 
direction,  the  upper  ones  being  less  oblique 
than  those  lower  down  and  occupying  the  middle 
of  the  series.  The  extent  of  obliquity  reaches  its 
maximum  at  the  ninth  rib,  and  gradually  de- 
creases from  that  rib  to  the  twelfth.  The  ribs  are 
situated  one  below  the  other  in  such  a  manner 
that  spaces  are  left  between  them,  which  are  called 
Fro.  i&'-.-A  central  rib  of  righi  side,  intercostal  tpaceg.  The  length  of  these  spaces 
'  ™  '™'  corresponds    to    the    length    of    the   ribs ;    their 

breadth  is  more  considerable  in  front  than  behinil.  and  between  the  upper  than 
'  Sir  George  Humphry  slates  that  this  is  "  pmhablj'  the  more  complete  condition." 
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between  the  lower  ribs.  The  ribs  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh, 
when  they  again  diminish  to  the  twelfth.  In  breadth  they  decrease  from  above 
downward;  in  the  upper  ten  the  greatest  breadth  is  at  the  sternal  extremity. 

Common  Cbaracters  of  the  Bibs  (Fig.  185). — A  rib  from  the  middle  of  the 
series  should  be  taken  in  order  to  study  the  common  characters  of  the  ribs. 

Each  rib  presents  two  extremities,  a  posterior  or  vertebral,  an  anterior  or  ster- 
nal, and  an  intervening  portion — the  body  or  shaft. 

The  posterior  or  vertebral  extremity  presents  for  examination  a  head,  neck, 
and  tuberosity.  The  head  (Fig.  186)  is  marked  by  a  kidney-shaped  articular  sur- 
face, divided  by  a  horizontal  ridge  into  two  facets  for  articulation  with  the  costal 
cavity  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bodies  of  two  contiguous  dorsal  vertebrae ; 
the  upper  facet  is  small,  the  inferior  one  of  larger  size ;  the  ridge  separating  them 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  interarticular  ligament.  The  neck  is  that  flat- 
tened portion  of  the  rib  which  extends  outward  from  the  head ;  it  is  about  an 
inch  long,  and  is  placed  in  front  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  lower  of  the  two 
vertebrse  with  which  the  head  articulates.  Its  anterior  surface  is  flat  and  smooth, 
its  posterior  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  middle  costo-transverse  ligament, 
and  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  the  direction  of  which  is  less  constant  than 
those  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft.  Of  its  two  borders  the  superior 
presents  a  rough  crest  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  costo-transverse  ligament ; 
its  inferior  border  is  rounded.     On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck,  just  where  it 


Fbr  anterior  costo-transverse  ligament. 

Facafor  body  of  upper  dorsal  vertdnra, 
Ridffefor  interarticular  Hgament, 


For  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament. 


Fa^et  for  body  of  lower  dorsal  vertebra. 

For  transverse  process  of  lower  donal  vertebri 


Fio.  186.— Vertebral  extremity  of  a  rib.    External  surfece. 

joins  the  shaft,  and  nearer  the  lower  than  the  upper  border,  is  an  eminence — the 
tuberosity,  or  tubercle;  it  consists  of  an  articular  and  a  non-articular  portion. 
The  articular  portion^  the  more  internal  and  inferior  of  the  two,  presents  a  small, 
oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
lower  of  the  two  vertebrae  to  which  the  head  is  connected.  The  non-articular 
portion  is  a  rough  elevation,  which  affords  attachment  to  the  posterior  costo- 
transverse ligament.  The  tubercle  is  much  more  prominent  in  the  upper  than  in 
the  lower  ribs. 

The  shaft  is  thin  and  flat,  so  as  to  present  two  surfaces,  an  external  and  an 
internal,  and  two  borders,  a  superior  and  an  inferior.  The  external  surface  is 
convex,  smooth  and  marked  at  its  back  part,  a  little  in  front  of  the  tuberosity,  by 
a  prominent  line,  directed  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  outward;  this 
gives  attachment  to  a  tendon  of  the  Ilio-costalis  muscle  or  of  one  of  its  accessory 
portions,  and  is  called  the  angle.  At  this  point  the  rib  is  bent  in  two  directions. 
If  the  rib  is  laid  upon  its  lower  border,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  portion  of  the  shaft 
in  front  of  the  angle  rests  upon  this  border,  while  the  portion  of  the  shaft  behind 
the  angle  is  bent  inward  and  at  the  same  time  tilted  upward.  The  interval 
between  the  angle  and  the  tuberosity  increases  gradually  from  the  second  to  the 
tenth  rib.  The  portion  of  bone  between  these  two  parts  is  rounded,  rough,  and 
irregular,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  Longissimus  dorsi  muscle.  The 
portion  of  bone  between  the  tubercle  and  sternal  extremity  is  also  slightly  twisted 
upon  its  own  axis,  the  external  surface  looking  downward  behind  the  angle,  a  little 
upward  in  front  of  it.  This  surface  presents,  toward  its  sternal  extremity,  an 
oblique  line,  the  anterior  angle.  The  internal  surface  is  concave,  smooth,  directed 
a  little  upward  behind  the  angle,  a  little  downward  in  front  of  it.  This  surface 
is  marked  by  a  ridge  which  commences  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  head ;  it  is 
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strongly  marked  as  far  as  the  inner  side  of  the  angle,  and  gradually  becomes  lost 
at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  with  the  middle  third  of  the  bone.  The  interval 
between  it  and  the  inferior  border  is  deeply  grooved,  to  lodge  the  intercostal 
vessels  and  nerve.  At  the  back  part  of  the  bone  this  groove  belongs  to  the 
inferior  border,  but  just  in  front  of  the  angle,  where  it  is  deepest  and  broadest,  it 
corresponds  to  the  internal  surface.  The  superior  edge  of  the  groove  is  rounded ;  it 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  Internal  intercostal  muscle.  The  inferior  edge 
corresponds  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  rib  and  gives  attachment  to  the  External 
intercostal.  Within  the  groove  are  seen  the  orifices  of  numerous  small  foramina 
which  traverse  the  wall  of  the  shaft  obliquely  from  before  backward.  The 
superior  border,  thick  and  rounded,  is  marked  by  an  external  and  an  internal  lip, 
more  distinct  behind  than  in  front ;  they  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  External 
and  Internal  intercostal  muscles.  The  inferior  border,  thin  and  sharp,  has  attached 
to  it  the  External  intercostal  muscle.  The  anterior  or  sternal  extremity  is  flat- 
tened, and  presents  a  porous,  oval,  concave  depression,  into  which  the  costal 
cartilage  is  received. 

Peculiar  Ribs. 

The  ribs  which  require  especial  consideration  are  five  in  number — viz.  the  first, 
second,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth. 

The  first  rib  (Fig.  187)  is  one  of  the  shortest  and  the  most  curved  of  all  the  ribs; 
it  is  broad  and  flat,  its  surfaces  looking  upward  and  downward,  and  its  borders 
inward  and  outward.  The  head  is  of  small  size,  rounded,  and  presents  only  a 
single  articular  facet  for  articulation  with  the  body  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  neck  is  narrow  and  rounded.  The  tuberosity,  thick  and  prominent,  rests  on 
the  outer  border.  There  is  no  angle,  but  in  this  situation  the  rib  is  slightly  bent, 
with  the  convexity  of  the  bend  upward,  so  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  directed 
downward.  The  upper  surface  of  the  shaft  is  marked  by  two  shallow  depressions, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  small  rough  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Scalenus  anticus  muscle — the  groove  in  front  of  it  transmitting  the  subclavian 
vein,  that  behind  it  the  subclavian  artery.  Between  the  groove  for  the  subclavian 
artery  and  the  tuberosity  is  a  rough  surface,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Scalenus 
medius  muscle.  The  under  surface  is  smooth,  and  destitute  of  the  groove  observed 
on  the  other  ribs.  The  outer  border  is  convex,  thick,  and  rounded,  and  at  its 
posterior  part  gives  attachment  to  the  first  serration  of  the  Serratus  magnus;  the 
in7ier  is  concave,  thin,  and  sharp,  and  marked  about  its  centre  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rough  surface  for  the  Scalenus  anticus.  The  anterior  extremity  is 
larger  and  thicker  than  any  of  the  other  ribs. 

The  second  rib  (Fig.  188)  is  much  longer  than  the  first,  but  bears  a  very  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  it  in  the  direction  of  its  curvature.  The  non-articular 
portion  of  the  tuberosity  is  occasionally  only  slightly  marked.  The  angle  is  slight 
and  situated  close  to  the  tuberosity,  and  the  shaft  is  not  twisted,  so  that  both  ends 
touch  any  plane  surface  upon  which  it  may  be  laid ;  but  there  is  a  similar  though 
slighter  bend,  with  its  convexity  upward,  to  that  found  in  the  first  rib.  The  shaft 
is  not  horizontal,  like  that  of  the  first  rib,  its  outer  surface,  which  is  convex,  look- 
ing upward  and  a  little  outward.  It  presents,  near  the  middle,  a  rough  eminence 
for  the  attachment  of  the  second  and  third  digitations  of  the  Serratus  magnus; 
behind  and  above  which  is  attached  the  Scalenus  posticus.  The  inner  surface, 
smooth  and  concave,  is  directed  downward  and  a  little  inward ;  it  presents  a  short 
groove  toward  its  posterior  part. 

The  tenth  rib  (Fig.  189)  has  only  a  single  articular  facet  on  its  head. 

The  eleyenth  and  twelfth  ribs  (Figs.  190  and  191)  have  each  a  single  articular 
facet  on  the  head,  which  is  of  rather  large  size ;  they  have  no  neck  or  tuberosity, 
and  are  pointed  at  the  extremity.  The  eleventh  has  a  slight  angle  and  a  shallow 
groove  on  the  lower  border.  The  twelfth  has  neither,  and  is  much  shorter  than 
the  eleventh,  and  the  head  has  a  slight  inclination  downward. 

Structure. — The  ribs  consist  of  cancellous  tissue  enclosed  in  a  thin,  compact  layer. 
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Derelopment. — Each  rib,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  is  developed  by 
tliTen  centres  :  one  for  the  shaft,  one  for  the  head,  and  one  for  the  tubercle.  The 
last  two  have  only  two  centres,  that  for  the  tubercle  being  wanting.  Ossification 
commences  in  the  shaft  of  the  ribs  at  a  very  early  period,  before  its  appearance  in 
the  vertebrje.  The  epiphysis  of  the  head,  which  is  of  slightly  angular  shape,  and 
that  for  the  tubercle,  of  a  lenticular  form,  make  their  appearance  between  the  six- 


Fio.  187. 


Figs.  187-191.— Pec uUar  ribe. 


teenth  and  twentieth  years,  and  are  not  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  until  about 
ihe  twenty-fifth  year. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — The  Internal  and  External  intercostals.  Scalenus 
anticus,  Scalenus  medius.  Scalenus  posticus,  Pectoralis  minor,  Serratus  magnus, 
Obliquus  externus,  Obliquus  internua,  Transversal  is,  Quadratus  lumborum.  Dia- 
phragm, Latissimns  dorsi,  Serratus  posticus  superior,  Serratus  posticus  inferior, 
Ilio-costalis,  Musculus  accessorius  ad  ilio-costalem,  Longissimus  dorsi,  Gervicalis 
aacendens,  Levatores  costarum,  and  Infracostalea. 
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The  Costal  Cartilages. 

The  Costal  Cartilages  (Fig.  179,  p.  230)  are  white,  elastic  structures,  which  serve 
to  prolong  the  ribs  forward  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  contribute  very  materially 
to  the  elasticity  of  its  walls.     The  first  seven  are  connected  with  the  sternum,  the 
next  three  with  the  lower  border  of  the  cartilage  of  the  preceding  rib.      The  car- 
tilages of  the  last  two  ribs,  which  have  pointed  extremities,  float   freely  in  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen.     Like  the  ribs,  the  costal  cartilages  vary  in  their  length, 
breadth,  and  direction.     They  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  then 
gradually  diminish  to  the  last.     They  diminish  in  breadth,  as  well  as  the  intervals 
between  them,  from  the   first   to  the  last.     They  are  broad  at  their  attachment  to 
the  ribs,  and  taper  toward  their  sternal  extremities,  excepting  the  first  two,  which 
are  of  the  same  breadth  throughout,  and  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth,  which  are 
enlarged  where  their  margins  are  in  contact.     In  direction  they  also  vary^ :   the  first 
descends  a  little,  the  second  is  horizontal,  the  third  ascends  slightly,  whilst  all  the 
rest  follow  the  course  of  the  ribs  for  a  short  extent,  and  then  ascend  to  the  sternum 
or  preceding  cartilage.     Each  costal  cartilage  presents  two  surfaces,  two  borders, 
and  two  extremities.     The  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  looks  forward  and 
upward :  that  of  the  first  gives  attachment  to  the  costo-clavicular  ligament  and  the 
Subclavius  muscle  ;  that  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  at  their  sternal 
ends,  to  the  Pectoralis  major. ^     The  others  are  covered  by,  and  give  partial  attach- 
ment to,  some  of  the  great  flat  muscles  of  the  abdomen.     The  posterior  surface 
is  concave,  and  directed  backward  and  downward,  the  first  giving  attachment  to 
the  Sterno-thj'roid,  and  the  six  or  seven  inferior  ones  affording  attachment  to  the 
Trans versalis  muscle  and  the  Diaphragm.     Of  the  two  borders,  the  superior  is 
concave,  the  inferior  convex :  they  afford  attachment  to  the  Intercostal  muscles, 
the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  giving  attachment  to  the  Pectoralis  major  muscle. 
The  contiguous  borders  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  and  sometimes  the  ninth 
and  tenth,  costal  cartilages  present  small,  smooth,  oblong-shaped  facets   at  the 
points  where  they  articulate.     Of  the  two  extremities,  the  outer  one  is  continuous 
with  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  rib  to  which  it  belongs.     The  inner  extremity  of  the 
first   is   continuous  with  the  sternum;    the  six  succeeding  ones  have   rounded 
extremities,  which  are  received  into  shallow  concavities  on  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  sternum.     The  inner  extremities  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  costal  cartilages 
are  pointed,  and  are  connected  with  the  cartilage  above.     Those  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  are  free  and  pointed. 

The  costal  cartilages  are  most  elastic  in  youth,  those  of  the  false  ribs  being 
more  so  than  the  true.  In  old  age  they  become  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  and  are 
prone  to  calcify. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  nine :  the  Subclavius,  Sterno-thyroid,  Pectoralis 
major,  Internal  oblique,  Trans  versalis,  Rectus,  Diaphragm,  Triangularis  sterni,  and 
Internal  intercostals. 

SurfjEtce  Form. — The  bones  of  the  chest  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent  covered  by 
muscles,  so  that  in  the  stroncly-developed  muscular  subject  they  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
cealed. In  the  emaciated  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ribs,  especially  in  the  lower  and 
lateral  region,  stand  out  as  prominent  ridges  with  the  sunken,  intercostal  spaces  between 
them. 

In  the  middle  line,  in  front,  the  superficial  surface  of  the  sternum  is  to  be  felt  throughout 
its  entire  length,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  median  furrow  situated  between  the  two  great  pectoral 
muscles  and  called  the  sternal  furrow.  These  muscles  overlap  the  anterior  surface  somewhat,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  sternum  in  its  entire  width  is  not  subcutaneous  ;  and  this  overlapping  is 
greater  opposite  the  centre  of  the  bone  than  above  and  below,  so  that  the  furrow  is  wider  at  its 
upper  and  lower  parts,  but  narrower  in  the  middle.  The  centre  of  the  upper  border  of  the  ster- 
num is  visible,  constituting  the  pre-sternal  notch,  but  the  lateral  parts  of  this  border  are  obscured 
by  the  tendinous  origins  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscles,  which  present  themselves  as  oblique 
tendinous  cords,  which  narrow  and  deepen  the  notch.  Lower  down  on  the  subcutaneous  surface 
a  well-defined  transverse  ridge  is  always  to  be  felt.  This  denotes  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
manubrium  and  body  of  the  bone,  and  is  a  useful  guide  to  the  second  costal  cartilage,  and  thuB 
to  the  identity  of  any  given  rib.     The  second  rib  being  found  through  its  costal  cartilage, 

'  The  first  and  seventh  also,  occasionally,  give  origin  to  the  same  muscle. 
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it  is  easy  to  count  downward  and  find  any  other.     Below  this  point  the  furrow  spreads  out, 
and,  expo^ng  more  of  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sternum,  terminates  below  in  a  sudden 
depression,  the  infrasternal  depression  or  pit  of  the  stomach  (scrobiculus  cordis)^  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  ensiform  cartilage.     This  depression  lies  between  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  rib, 
aoid  in  it  the  ensiform  cartilage  may  be  ielt.     The  sternum  in  its  vertical  diameter  presents  a 
eeneral  convexity  forward,  the  most  prominent  point  of  which  is  at  the  joint  between  the  manu- 
brimn  and  gladiolus. 

On  eacn  side  of  the  sternum  the  costal  cartilages  and  ribs  on  the  front  of  the  chest  are  par- 
tially obscured  by  the  great  pectoral  muscle ;  through  which,  however,  thev  are  to  be  felt  as 
tidges,  with  depressed  intervals  between  them,  oorrespondini^  to  the  intercostal  spaces.  Of  these 
spaces,  the  one  between  the  second  and  third  ribs  is  the  widest,  the  next  two  somewhat  nar- 
rower, and  the  remainder^  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  comparatively  narrow. 

The  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  major  muscle  corresponas  to  the  fifth  rib,  and  below 
this,  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  the  broad,  fiat  outline  of  the  ribs,  as  thev  begin  to  ascend, 
and  the  more  rounded  outline  of  the  costal  cartilages,  are  often  visible.  The  lower  boundary 
of  the  front  of  the  thorax,  the  abdomino-thjracic  arch,  which  is  most  plainly  seen  by 
arching  the  body  backward,  is  formed  by  the  ensifoim  cartilage  and  the  cartilages  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs,  and  the  extremities  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  or 
their  cartilages. 

On  each  side  of  the  chest,  from  the  axilla  downward,  the  flattened  external  surfaces  of  the 
ribs  may  be  defined  in  the  form  of  oblique  ridges,  separated  by  depressions  corresponding  to  the 
intercostal  spaces.  They  are,  however,  covered  by  muscles,  which  obscure  their  outline  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  strongly  developed.  Nevertheless,  the  ribs,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
can  generally  be  followed  over  the  front  and  sides  of  the  chest  without  difficulty.  The  first  rib. 
being  almost  completely  covered  by  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  can  only  be  distinguished  in  a  small 
portion  of  its  extent.  At  the  back  the  angles  of  the  ribs  form  a  slightly-marked  oblique  line  on 
each  side  of  and  some  distance  from  the  vertebral  spines.  This  line  diverges  somewhat  as  it 
descends,  and  external  to  it  is  a  broad,  convex  surface  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  ribs 
beyond  their  angles.  Over  this  surface,  except  where  covered  by  the  scapula,  the  individual 
ribs  can  be  distinguished. 

Surgical  Aiuttoiiiy. — Malformations  of  the  sternum  present  nothing  of  surgical  importance 
beyond  the  fact  that  abscesses  of  the  mediastinum  may  sometimes  escape  through  the  sternal 
foramen.  Fractures  of  the  sternum  are  by  no  means  common,  owin^r,  no  doubt,  to  the  elasticity 
of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  which  support  it  like  so  many  springs.  It  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  fracture  of  the  spine,  and  may  be  caused  by  forcibly  bending  the  body  either  back- 
ward or  forwaxd  until  the  chin  becomes  impacted  against  the  top  of  the  sternum.  It  may  also 
be  fractured  bv  direct  violence  or  by  muscular  action.  The  fincture  usually  occurs  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  Dislocation  of  the  gladiolus  from  the  manubrium  also  takes  place, 
and  is  sometimes  described  as  a  fracture. 

The  bone,  being  subcutaneous,  is  frequently  the  seat  of  gummatous  tumors,  and  not  uncom- 
monly is  affected  with  caries.  Occasionally  the  bone,  and  especially  its  ensiform  appendix,  becomes 
altered  in  shape  and  driven  inward  by  the  pressure,  in  workmen,  of  tools  against  their  chest. 

The  ribs  are  frequentlv  broken,  though  from  their  connections  and  shape  they  are  able  to 
withstand  great  force,  yielding  under  the  imury  and  recovering  themselves  like  a  spring.  The 
middle  of  the  series  are  the  ones  most  liable  to  fracture.  The  first,  and  to  a  less  extent  the 
second,  being  protected  by  the  clavicle,  are  rarely  fractured  ;  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  on 
account  of  tneir  loose  and  floating  condition,  enjoy  a  like  immunity.  The  fracture  generally 
occurs  from  indirect  violence,  from  forcible  compression  of  the  chest-wall,  and  the  bone  then 
eives  way  at  its  weakest  part — i.  e.  just  in  front  of  the  an^Ie.  But  the  ribs  may  also  be  broken 
by  direct  violence,  when  the  bone  gives  way  and  is  driven  inward  at  the  point  struck,  or  by  mus- 
cular action.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  in  these  latter  cases  the  bone  has  undergone 
g«ne  atrophic  changes.  Fracture  of  the  ribs  is  freauently  complicated  with  soine  iiyury  to  the 
viscera  contained  within  the  thorax  or  upper  part  of  Uie  abdominal  cavity,  and  this  is  most  likely 
\o  occur  in  fractures  from  direct  violence. 

Fracture  of  the  costal  cartilages  may  also  take  place,  though  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  injury. 
The  thorax  is  frequently  found  to  be  altered  in  shape  in  certain  diseases. 
The  rickety  thorax  is  caused  chiefly  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The  balance  between  the  air 
on  the  inside  of  the  chest  and  the  outside  during  some  stage  of  respiration  is  not  equal,  the  pre- 
paoderance  being  in  favor  of  the  air  outside ;  and  this,  acting  on  the  softened  ribs,  causes  them 
lobe  forced  in  at  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the  bones,  which  is  the  weakest  part.  In 
cijBsequence  of  this  the  sternum  projects  forward,  with  a  deep  depression  on  either  side  caused 
k  the  sinking  in  of  the  softened  ribs.  The  depression  is  less  on  the  left  side,  on  account  of 
tie  ribs  being  supported  by  the  heart.  The  condition  is  known  as  *' pigeon-breast."  The 
kiwerribs.  however,  are  not  involved  in  this  deformity,  as  they  are  prevented  from  falling  in  by 
the  presence  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen.  And  when  the  liver  and  spleen  are  enlarged, 
ii  they  sometimes  are  in  rickets,  the  lower  ri})s  may  be  pushed  outward :  ttiis  causes  a  trans- 
feree constrictioD  just  above  the  costal  arch.  The  anterior  extremities  of  the  ribs  are  usually 
fflhiyed  in  rickets,  g^iving  rise  to  what  has  been  termed  the  **ricketj'  rosary."  The  phthisical 
^ a  often  long  and  narrow,  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  with  great  obliquity  of  the 
/fe  aod  pityection  of  the  scapulae.  In  pulmonary  emphysema  the  chest  is  enlarged  in  all  its 
iiiasiefens,  and  presents  on  section  an  almost  circular  outline.     It  has  received  the  name  of  the 
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"barrel-shaped  chest."  In  severe  cases  of  lateral airvature of  the  mine  the  thorax  becomes 
much  distorted.  In  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  which  takes 
place  in  this  disease  the  ribs  opposite  the  convexity  of  the  dorsal  curve  become  extremely  con- 
vex behind,  being  thrown  out  and  bulging,  and  at  the  same  time  flattened  in  front,  so  that  the 
two  ends  of  the  same  rib  are  almost  parallel.  Coincident  with  this,  the  ribs  on  the  opposite 
side,  on  the  concavity  of  the  curve,  are  sunk  and  depressed  behind  and  bulging  and  convex  in 
front.     In  addition  to  this  the  ribs  become  occasionally  welded  together  by  bony  material. 

The  ribs  are  freauently  the  seat  of  necrosis  leading  to  abscesses  and  sinuses,  which  may 
burrow  to  a  considerable  extent  over  the  wall  of  the  chest.  The  only  special  anatomical  point 
in  connection  with  these  is  that  care  must  be  taken  in  d^ing  with  them  that  the  intercostal 
space  is  not  punctured  and  the  pleural  cavity  opened  or  the  intercostal  vessels  wounded. 

In  cases  of  empyema  the  chest  requires  opening  to  evacuate  the  pus.  There  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  position  to  do  this.  Probably  the  best  place  in  most 
cases  will  be  found  to  be  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  in  or  a  little  in  front  of  the  mid- 
axillaiy  line.  This  is  the  last  part  of  the  cavity  to  be  closed  by  the  expansion  of  the  lung ;  it 
is  not  thickly  covered  by  soft  parts ;  the  space  between  the  two  ribs  is  sufficiently  creat  to  allow 
of  the  introduction  of  a  fair-sized  drainage-tube,  and  the  opening  is  in  a  depenaent  position, 
when  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed,  as  ne  usually  inclines  toward  the  affected  side,  so  as  to 
allow  the  sound  lung  the  freest  possible  play,  and  so  permits  of  efficient  drainage. 

OF  THE  EXTREMITIES. 

The  extremities,  or  limbs,  are  those  long,  jointed  appendages  of  the  body 
which  are  connected  to  the  trunk  by  one  end  and  free  in  the  rest  of  their  extent. 
They  are  four  in  number :  an  upper  or  thoracic  pair,  connected  with  the  thorax 
through  the  intervention  of  the  shoulder,  and  subservient  mainly  to  prehension; 
and  a  lower  pair,  connected  with  the  pelvis,  intended  for  support  and  locomotion. 
Both  pairs  of  limbs  are  constructed  after  one  common  type,  so  that  they  present 
numerous  analogies,  while  at  the  same  time  certain  differences  are  observed  in  each, 
dependent  on  the  peculiar  oflSices  they  have  to  perform. 

The  bones  by  which  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  are  attached  to  the  trunk  are 
named  respectively  the  shoulder  and  pelvic  girdles,  and  they  are  constructed  on  the 
same  general  type,  though  presenting  certain  modifications  relating  to  the  different 
uses  to  which  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  are  respectively  applied.  The  shoulder 
girdle  is  formed  by  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  and  is  imperfect  in  front  and  behind. 
In  front,  however,  the  girdle  is  completed  by  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum,  with 
which  the  inner  extremities  of  the  clavicle  articulate.  Behind,  the  girdle  is  widely 
imperfect  and  the  scapula  is  connected  to  the  trunk  by  muscles  only.  The  pelvic 
girdle  is  formed  by  the  innominate  bones,  and  is  completed  in  front  through  the 
symphysis  pubis,  at  which  the  two  innominate  bones  articulate  with  each  other. 
It  is  imperfect  behind,  but  the  intervening  gap  is  filled  in  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  sacrum.  The  pelvic  girdle,  therefore,  presents,  with  the  sacrum,  a  complete 
ring,  comparatively  fixed,  and  presenting  an  arched  form  which  confers  upon  it  a 
solidity  manifestly  intended  for  the  support  of  the  trunk,  and  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  lightness  and  mobility  of  the  shoulder  girdle. 

With  regard  to  the  morphology  of  these  girdles,  the  blade  of  the  scapula  is 
generally  believed  to  correspond  to  the  ilium ;  but  with  regard  to  the  clavicles 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion :  formerly  it  was  believed  that  they  corre- 
sponded to  the  ossa  pubis,  meeting  at  the  symphysis,  but  it  is  now  generally  taught 
that  the  clavicle  has  no  homologue  in  the  pelvic  girdle,  and  that  the  os  pubis  and 
ischium  are  represented  by  the  small  coracoid  process  in  man  and  most  mammals. 

THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  bones  of  the  upper  extremity  consist  of  those  of  the  shoulder  girdle,  of 
the  arm,  the  forearm,  and  the  hand.  The  shoulder  girdle  consists  of  two  bones, 
the  clavicle  and  the  scapula. 

THE  SHOULDER. 

The  Clavicle. 

The  Clavicle  {clavis,  a  key),  or  collar-bone,  forms  the  anterior  portion  of  tie 
shoulder  girdle.     It  is  a  long  bone,  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic  letter  /,  and 
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placed  nearly  horizontally  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  immediately 
above  the  first  rib.  It  articulates  by  its  inner  extremity  with  the  upper  border  of 
the  sternum,  and  by  its  outer  extremity  with  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula, 
serving  to  sustain  the  upper  extremity  in  the  various  positions  which  it  assumes, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  allows  of  great  latitude  of  motion  in  the  arm.^  It 
presents  a  double  curvature  when  looked  at  in  front,  the  convexity  being  forward 
at  the  sternal  end  and  the  concavity  at  the  scapular  end.  Its  outer  third  is  flat- 
tened from  above  downward,  and  extends,  in  the  natural  position  of  the  bone,  from 
a  point  opposite  the  coracoid  process  to  the  acromion.  Its  inner  two-thirds  are  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  and  extend  from  the  sternum  to  a  point  opposite  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula. 

External  or  Flattened  Portion. — The  outer  third  is  flattened  from  above  down- 
ward, so  as  to  present  two  surfaces,  an  upper  and  a  lower;  and  two  borders, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  upper  surface  is  flattened,  rough,  marked  by 
impressions  for  the  attachment  of  the  Deltoid  in  front  and  the  Trapezius  behind ; 
between  these  two  impressions,  externally,  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  is  sub- 
cutaneous. The  under  surface  is  flattened.  At  its  posterior  border,  a  little 
external  to  the  point  where  the  prismatic  joins  with  the  flattened  portion,  is  a  rough 
eminence,  the  conoid  tubercle  ;  this,  in  the  natural  position  of  the  bone,  surmounts 
the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  and  gives  attachment  to  the  conoid  ligament. 
From  this  tubercle  an  oblique  line,  occasionally  a  depression,  passes  forward  and 
outward  to  near  the  outer  end  of  the  anterior  border ;  it  is  called  the  oblique  line^ 
and  affords  attachment  to  the  trapezoid  ligament.  The  anterior  border  is  concave, 
thin,  and  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Deltoid ;  it  occasionally  presents,  at 
its  inner  end,  at  the  commencement  of  the  deltoid  impression,  a  tubercle,  the 
deltoid  tuberclcy  which  is  sometimes  to  be  felt  in  the  living  subject.  The  posterior 
border  is  convex,  rough,  broader  than  the  anterior,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
Trapezius. 

Intemal  or  Cylindrical  Portion. — The  cylindrical  portion  forms  the  i^iner  two- 
thirds  of  the  bone.  It  is  curved  so  as  to  be  convex  in  front,  concave  behind,  and 
is  marked  by  three  borders,  separating  three  surfaces.  The  anterior  border  is 
continuous  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  flat  portion.  At  its  commencement  it 
is  smooth,  and  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  attachment  of  the  Pectoralis 
major  and  Deltoid  muscles ;  at  the  inner  half  of  the  clavicle  it  forms  the  lower 
boundary  of  an  elliptical  space  for  the  attachment  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the 
Pectoralis  major,  and  approaches  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone.  The  superior 
border  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  flat  portion,  and  separates 
the  anterior  from  the  posterior  surface.  At  its  commencement  it  is  smooth  and 
rounded,  becomes  rough  toward  the  inner  third  for  the  attachment  of  the  Sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  and  terminates  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  sternal  extremity.  The 
posterior  or  subclavian  border  separates  the  posterior  from  the  inferior  surface,  and 
extends  from  the  conoid  tubercle  to  the  rhomboid  impression.  It  forms  the  pos- 
terior boundary  of  the  groove  for  the  Subclavius  muscle,  and  gives  attachment  to  a 
layer  of  cervical  fascia  covering  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle.  The  anterior  surface  is 
included  between  the  superior  and  anterior  borders.  It  is  directed  forward  and  a 
little  upward  at  the  sternal  end,  outward  and  still  more  upward  at  the  acromial 
extremity,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  flat  portion. 
Externally,  it  is  smooth,  convex,  nearly  subcutaneous,  being  covered  only  by  the 
Platysma ;  but,  corresponding  to  the  inner  half  of  the  bone,  it  is  divided  by  a  more 
or  less  prominent  line  into  two  parts :  a  lower  portion,  elliptical  in  form,  rough, 
and  slightly  convex,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Pectoralis  major;  and  an  upper 
part,  which  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Sterno-cleido-mastoid.     Between 

*  The  clavicle  acts  especially  as  a  fulcrum  to  enable  the  muscles  to  give  lateral  motion  to  the  arm. 
It  is  accordingly  absent  in  those  animals  whose  fore  limbs  are  used  only  for  progression,  but  is  present 
for  the  most  part  in  those  animals  whose  anterior  extremities  are  clawed  and  used  for  prehension, 
though  in  some  of  them — as,  for  instance,  in  a  laree  number  of  the  camivora — it  is  merely  a  rudi- 
mentary bone  suspended  among  the  muscles,  and  not  articulating  either  with  the  scapula  or 
stemam. 
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the  two  muscular  impressions  is  a  small  subcutaneous  interval.  The  posterior  or 
cen' teal  turf  ace  is  smooth,  flat,  and  looks  backward  toward  the  root  of  the  neck. 
It  ia  limited,  above,  by  the  superior  border;  below,  by  the  subclavian  border; 
internally,  by  the  margin  of  the  sternal  extremity;  externally,  it  is  continuous 
with  the  posterior  border  of  the  flat  portion.  It  is  concave  from  within  outward, 
and  is  in  relation,  by  its  lower  part,  with  the  suprascapular  vessels.  This  surface, 
at  about  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  outer  curves,  is  also  in  close  relation  nith 
the  brachial  plexus  and  subclavian  vessels.  It  gives  attachment,  near  the  sterna! 
extremity,  to  part  of  the  Sterno-hyoid  muscle ;  and  presents,  at  or  near  the  middle, 
a  foramen,  directed  obliquely  outward,  which  transmits  the  chief  nutrient  artery 
of  the  bone.  Sometimes  there  are  two  foramina  on  the  posterior  surface,  or  one 
on  the  posterior,  the  other  on  the  inferior  surface.     The  inferior  or  gubelavian 

Acromial  rzlromly. 


ft  clarlcle.    Superior 


lurface  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  anterior  border;  behind,  by  the  subclavian 
border.     It  is  narrow  internally,  but  gradually  increases  in  width  externally,  anil 
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is  continuous  with  the  under  surface  of  the  flat  portion.  Commencing  at  the 
sternal  extremitv  may  be  seen  a  small  facet  for  articulation  with  the  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib.  This  is  continuous  with  the  articular  surface  at  the  sternal  end  of 
the  bone.  External  to  this  is  a  broad,  rough  impression,  the  rhomboid,  rather 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  for  the  attachment  of  the  costo-clavicular  (rhomboid) 
ligament.  The  remaining  part  of  this  surface  is  occupied  by  a  longitudinal  groove, 
the  subclavian  groove,  broad  and  smooth  externally,  narrow  and  more  uneven 
internally;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  Suhclavius  muscle,  and  by  its  anterior 
margin  to  the  costo-coracoid  membrane.  Not  unfrequently  this  groove  is  sub- 
divided into  two  parts  by  a  longitudinal  line, which  gives  attachment  to  the  inter- 
muscular septum  of  the  Subclavius  muscle. 

The  internal  or  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  is  triangular  in  form,  directed 
inward  and  a  little  downward  and  forward;  and  presents  an  articular  facet, 
concave  from  before  backward,  convex  from  above  downward,  which  articulates 
with  the  sternum  through  the  intervention  of  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage ;  the 
circumference  of  the  articular  surface  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  numerous 
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lifj^aments.     The  posterior  border  of  this  surface  is  prolonged  backward,  so  as  to 

increase  the  size  of  the  articular  facet ;  the  upper  border  gives  attachment  to  the 

mtetaTticular  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  lower  border  is  continuous  with  the  costal 

&cet  on  the  inner  end  of  the  inferior  or  subclavian  surface,  which  articulates  with 

the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

The  outer  or  acromial  extremity,  directed  outward  and  forward,  presents  a 
small,  flattened,  oval  facet,  which  looks  obliquely  downward,  for  articulation  with 
the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  The  circumference  of  the  articular  facet  is 
rough,  especially  above,  for  the  attachment  of  the  acromio-clavicular  ligaments. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Bone  in  the  Sexes  and  in  Individuals. — In  the  female  the 
clavicle  is  generally  shorter,  thinner,  less  curved,  and  smoother  than  in  the  male. 
In  those  persons  who  perform  considerable  manual  labor,  which  brings  into  con- 
stant action  the  muscles  connected  with  this  bone,  it  becomes  thicker  and  more 
curved,  its  ridges  for  muscular  attachment  become  prominently  marked,  and  its 
sternal  end  of  a  prismatic  form.  The  right  clavicle  is  generally  longer,  thicker, 
and  rougher  than  the  left. 

Stracture. — The  shaft,  as  well  as  the  extremities,  consists  of  cancellous  tissue, 
invested  in  a  compact  layer  much  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end.  The 
claricle  is  highly  elastic,  by  reason  of  its  curves.  From  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Ward  it  has  been  shown  that  it  possesses  sufficient  longitudinal  elastic  force  to 
project  its  own  weight  nearly  two  feet  on  a  level  surface  when  a  smart  blow  is 
struck  on  it ;  and  sufficient  transverse  elastic  force,  opposite  the  centre  of  its 
anterior  convexity,  to  throw  its  own  weight  about  a  foot.  This  extent  of  elastic 
power  must  serve  to  moderate  very  considerably  the  eflFect  of  concussions  received 
upon  the  point  of  the  shoulder. 

Development. — By  two  centres:  one  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  the  sternal 
extremity.  The  centre  for  the  shaft  appears  very  early,  before  any  other  bone — 
according  to  B^clard,  as  early  as  the  thirtieth  day.  The  centre  for  the  sternal  end 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year,  and  unites  with  the 
rest  of  the  bone  about  the  twenty-fifth  jear. 

Artlcnlations. — ^With  the  sternum,  scapula,  and  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 
Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  six :  the  Sterno-cleido-mastoid,  Trapezius,  Pecto- 
ralis  major,  Deltoid,  Subclavius,  and  Sterno-hyoid. 

Siir£EM^  Form. — The  clavicle  can  be  felt  throughout  its  entire  length,  even  in  persons  who 
are  very  fat.  Commencing  at  the  inner  end,  the  enlarged  sternal  extremity,  where  the  bone 
projects  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum,  can  be  felt,  forming  with  the  sternum  and  the 
loonded  tendon  of  the  Stemo-mastoid  a  V-shaped  notch,  the  pre-sternal  notch.  Passing  out- 
inud,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  immediately  under  the  skin,  with  its  convexity  forward 
m  the  inner  two-thirds,  the  surface  partially  obscured  above  and  below  by  the  attachments  of 
the  Stemo-mastoid  and  Pectoralis  m^'or  muscles.  In  the  outer  third  it  forms  a  gentle  curve 
backward,  and  terminates  at  the  outer  end  in  a  somewhat  enlarged  extremity  which  articulates 
with  the  acromial  process  of  the  scapula.  The  direction  of  the  clavicle  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
hodzontal  when  the  arm  is  lying  quietly  by  the  side,  though  in  well-developed  subjects  it  may 
iiM^line  a  little  upward  at  its  outer  end.  Its  direction  is,  however,  veiy  changeable  with  the 
Tarring  movements  of  the  shoulder-ioint 

'  Smrgical  Anatomy.— The  clavicle  is  the  most  frequently  broken  of  any  single  bone  in  the 
bodv.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  much  exposed  to  violence,  and  is  the  onlv  bony  connec- 
tii>D  between  the  upper  limb  and  the  trunk.  The  bone,  moreover,  is  slender,  and  is  very  super- 
fidaL  The  bone  may  be  broken  by  direct  or  indirect  violence  or  by  muscular  action.  The  mast 
eommon  cause  is,  however,  from  indirect  violence,  and  the  bone  then  gives  way  at  the  junction 
of  the  outer  with  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  bone  ;  that  is  to  say  at  the  hinction  of  the  two 
i^QiveB,  for  this  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  bone.  The  iracture  is  generally  oblique,  and  the  dis- 
^beetaent  of  the  firagments  is  inward,  away  from  the  surface  of  the  body ;  hence  compound  frac- 
tare  of  the  clavicle  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Beneath  the  bone  the  main  vessels  of  the  upper  limb 
ad  the  great  nerve-cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  lie  on  the  first  rib,  and  are  liable  to  be  wounded 
in  fnetwe,  especially  in  fracture  from  direct  violence,  when  the  force  of  the  blow  drives  the 
broken  ends  inward.  Fortunately,  the  Subclavius  muscle  is  interposed  between  these  structures 
and  the  claricle,  and  this  oflen  protects  them  from  injury. 

The  clavicle  is  not  uncommonly  the  seat  of  sarcomatous  tumors,  rendering  the  operation 
of  excision  of  the  entire  bone  necessary.  This  is  an  operation  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
(b<w  It  is  best  performed  by  exposing  the  bone  freely,  disarticulating  at  the  acromial  end, 
ad  taming  it  inward.     The  removal  of  the  outer  part  is  comparatively  easy,  but  resection  of 
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The  Scapula. 

The  Scapula  (axoKdi^,  a  spade)  forms  the  back  part  of  the  shoulder  girdle.     It 
is  a  large,  flat  bone,  triangular  in  shape,  situated  at  the  posterior  aspect  and  side  of 
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the  thorax,  between  the  second  and  seventh,  or  sometimes  the  eighth,  ribs,  its  poate- 
rior  border  or  base  being  about  an  inch  from,  and  nearly,  but  not  quite  parallel 
with  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  so  that  it  is  rather  closer  to  them 
above  than  below.  It  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  three  borders,  and 
three  angles. 

The  anterior  snrfoce,  or  venter  (Fig.  194),  presents  a  broad  concavity,  the  sub- 
scapular fossa.  It  is  marked,  in  the  posterior  two-thirds,  by  several  oblique 
ridges,  which  pass  from  behind  obliquely  outward  and  upward;  the  anterior  third 
is  smooth.  The  oblique  ridges  give  attachment  to  the  tendinous  intersections,  and 
the  surfaces  between  them  to  the  fleshy  fibres,  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle.     The 
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anterior  third  of  the  fossa,  which  is  smooth,  is  covered  by,  but  does  not  afford 
attachment  to,  the  fibres  of  this  muscle.  The  venter  is  separated  from  the 
posterior  border  by  a  smooth,  triangular  margin  at  the  superior  and  inferior 
angles,  and  in  the  interval  between  these  by  a  narrow  edge  which  is  often  deficient. 
This  marginal  surface  affords  attachment  throughout  its  entire  extent  to  the 
Serrstus  magnus  muscle.  The  subscapular  fossa  presents  a  transverse  depression 
at  its  upper  part,  where  the  bone  appears  to  be  bent  on  itself,  forming  a  consider- 
able angle,  called  the  subscapular  angle,  thus  giving  greater  strength  to  the  body 
of  the  bone  from  its  arched  form,  while  the  summit  of  the  arch  serves  to  support 
the  spine  and  acromion  process.  It  is  in  this  situation  that  the  fossa  is  deepest, 
BO  that  the  thickest  part  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle  lies  in  a  line  perpendicular 
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Fxo.  195.~Left  scapula.    Posterior  surfiice,  or  dorsum. 

to  the  plane  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  must  consequently  operate  most  effectively 
on  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  is  contained  in  that  cavity. 

The  poaterior  siirfoce,  or  dorsum  (Fig.  195),  is  arched  from  above  downward, 
alternately  concave  and  convex  from  side  to  side.     It  is  subdivided  unequally  into 
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two  parts  by  the  spine :  the  portion  above  the  spine  is  called  the  supraspinous 
fossa^  and  that  below  it  the  infraspinaus  fossa. 

The  supraspinous  fossa,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  concave,  smooth,  and  broader 
at  the  vertebral  than  at  the  humeral  extremity.  It  aflFords  attachment  by  its  inner 
two-thirds  to  the  Supraspinatus  muscle. 

The  infraspinous  fossa  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding ;  toward  its  vertebral 
margin  a  shallow  concavity  is  seen  at  its  upper  part ;  its  centre  presents  a  promi- 
nent convexity,  whilst  toward  the  axillary  border  is  a  deep  groove  which  runs 
from  the  upper  toward  the  lower  part.  The  inner  two-thirds  of  this  surface 
affords  attachment  to  the  Infraspinatus  muscle ;  the  outer  third  is  only  covered  by 
it,  without  giving  origin  to  its  fibres.  This  surface  is  separated  from  the  axillary 
border  by  an  elevated  ridge,  which  runs  from  the  lower  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
downward  and  backward  to  the  posterior  border,  about  an  inch  above  the  inferior 
angle.  The  ridge  serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  strong  aponeurosis  which  sepa- 
rates the  Infraspinatus  from  the  two  Teres  muscles.  The  surface  of  bone  between 
this  line  and  the  axillary  border  is  narrow  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent, 
and  traversed  near  its  centre  by  a  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  dorsalis  scapulae 
vessels;  it  affords  attachment  to  the  Teres  minor.  Its  lower  third  presents  a 
broader,  somewhat  triangular  surface,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Teres  major,  and 
over  which  the  Latissimus  dorsi  glides ;  sometimes  the  latter  muscle  takes  origin 
by  a  few  fibres  from  this  part.  The  broad  and  narrow  portions  of  bone  above 
alluded  to  are  separated  by  an  oblique  line  which  runs  from  the  axillary  border, 
downward  and  backward,  to  meet  the  elevated  ridge:  to  it  is  attached  the 
aponeurosis  separating  the  two  Teres  muscles  from  each  other. 

The  Spine  is  a  prominent  plate  of  bone  which  crosses  obliquely  the  inner 
four-fifths  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  at  its  upper  part,  and  separates  the  supra- 
from  the  infraspinous  fossa :  it  commences  at  the  vertebral  border  by  a  smooth, 
triangular  surface,  over  which  the  Trapezius  glides,  separated  from  the  bone  by  a 
bursa,  and,  gradually  becoming  more  elevated  as  it  passes  forward,  terminates  in 
the  acromion  process,  which  overhangs  the  shoulder-joint.  The  spine  is  triangular 
and  flattened  from  above  downward,  its  apex  corresponding  to  the  posterior 
border,  its  base  (which  is  directed  outward)  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula.  It 
presents  two  surfaces  and  three  borders.  Its  superior  surface  is  concave,  assists 
in  forming  the  supraspinous  fossa,  and  affords  attachment  to  part  of  the  Supra- 
spinatus muscle.  Its  inferior  surface  forms  part  of  the  infraspinous  fossa,  gives 
origin  to  part  of  the  Infraspinatus  muscle,  and  presents  near  its  centre  the  orifice 
of  a  nutrient  canal.  Of  the  three  borders,  the  anterior  is  attached  to  the  dorsum 
of  the  bone ;  the  posterior^  or  crest  of  the  spine,  is  broad,  and  presents  two  lips 
and  an  intervening  rough  interval.  To  the  superior  lip  is  attached  the  Trapezius 
to  the  extent  shown  in  the  figure.  A  rough  tubercle  is  generally  seen  occupying 
that  portion  of  the  spine  which  receives  the  insertion  of  the  middle  and  inferior 
fibres  of  this  muscle.  To  the  inferior  lip,  throughout  its  whole  length,  is  attached 
the  Deltoid.  The  interval  between  the  lips  is  also  partly  covered  by  the  fibres  of 
these  muscles.  The  external  border^  or  base^  the  shortest  of  the  three,  is  slightly 
concave,  its  edge  thick  and  round,  continuous  above  with  the  under  surface  of  the 
acromion  process,  below  with  the  neck  of  the  scapula.  The  narrow  portion  of  bone 
external  to  this  border,  and  separating  it  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  is  called  the 
great  scapular  notch^  and  serves  to  connect  the  supra-  and  infraspinous  fossae. 

The  Acromion  Process,  so  called  from  forming  the  summit  of  the  shoulder 
(dxpou,  a  summit ;  c&/ioc,  the  shoulder),  is  a  large  and  somewhat  triangular  process, 
flattened  from  behind  forward,  directed  at  first  a  little  outward,  and  then  curving 
forward  and  upward,  so  as  to  overhang  the  glenoid  cavity.  Its  upper  surface^ 
directed  upward,  backward,  and  outward,  is  convex,  rough,  and  gives  attachment 
to  some  fibres  of  the  Deltoid,  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  subcutaneous.  Its 
under  surface  is  smooth  and  concave.  Its  outer  border  is  thick  and  irregular,  and 
presents  three  or  four  tubercles  for  the  tendinous  origins  of  the  Deltoid  muscle. 
Its  inner  margin^  shorter  than  the  outer,  is  concave,  gives  attachment  to  a  portion 
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of  the  Trapezius  muscle,  and  presents  about  its  centre  a  small  oval  surface  for 
articulation  with  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle.  Its  apex^  which  corresponds 
to  the  point  of  meeting  of  these  two  borders  in  front,  is  thin,  and  has  attached  to 
it  the  coraco-acromial  ligament. 

Of  the  three  borders  or  costse  of  the  scapula,  the  superior  is  the  shortest  and 
thinnest ;  it  is  concave,  terminating  at  its  inner  extremity  at  the  superior  angle,  at 
its  outer  extremity  at  the  coracoid  process.  At  its  outer  part  is  a  deep,  semicircular 
notch,  the  suprascapular^  formed  partly  by  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process.  This 
notch  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  transverse  ligament,  and  serves  for  the 
passage  of  the  suprascapular  nerve.  The  adjacent  margin  of  the  superior  border 
affords  attachment  to  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle.  The  external^  or  axillary^  border  is 
the  thickest  of  the  three.  It  commences  above  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  inclines  obliquely  downward  and  backward  to  the  inferior  angle. 
Immediately  below  the  glenoid  cavity  is  a  rough  impression  (the  infragletioid 
tubercle),  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  affords  attachment  to  the  long  head  of 
the  Triceps  muscle ;  to  this  succeeds  a  longitudinal  groove,  which  extends  as  far 
as  its  lower  third  and  affords  origin  to  part  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle.  The 
inferior  third  of  this  border,  which  is  thin  and  sharp,  serves  for  the  attachment  of 
a  few  fibres  of  the  Teres  major  behind  and  of  the  Subscapularis  in  front.  The 
internal^  or  vertebral^  border^  also  named  the  base^  is  the  longest  of  the  three, 
and  extends  from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone.  It  is  arched, 
intermediate  in  thickness  between  the  superior  and  the  external  borders,  and  the 
portion  of  it  above  the  spine  is  bent  considerably  outward,  so  as  to  form  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  lower  part.  The  vertebral  border  presents  an  anterior  lip, 
a  posterior  lip,  and  an  intermediate  space.  The  anterior  lip  affords  attachment 
to  the  Serratus  magnus ;  the  posterior  Up,  to  the  Supraspinatus  above  the  spine, 
the  Infraspinatus  below ;  the  interval  between  the  two  lips,  to  the  Levator  anguli 
scapulae  above  the  triangular  surface  at  the  commencement  of  the  spine,  the 
Rhomboideus  minor  to  the  edge  of  that  surface ;  the  Rhomboideus  major  being 
attached  by  means  of  a  fibrous  arch  connected  above  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
triangular  surface  at  the  base  of  the  spine,  and  below  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
posterior  border. 

Of  the  three  angles,  the  superior,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  superior  and 
internal  borders,  is  thin,  smooth,  rounded,  somewhat  inclined  outward,  and  gives 
attachment  to  a  few  fibres  of  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae  muscle.  The  irvferior 
angle,  thick  and  rough,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vertebral  and  axillary 
borders,  its  outer  surface  affording  attachment  to  the  Teres  major  and  occasionally 
a  few  fibres  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi.  The  anterior  angle  is  the  thickest  part  of 
the  bone,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  head  of  the  scapula.  The  head  presents  a 
shallow,  pyriform,  articular  surface,  the  glenoid  cavity  (yh/j^-,  a  socket),  whose 
longest  diameter  is  from  above  downward,  and  its  direction  outward  and  forward. 
It  is  broader  below  than  above ;  at  its  apex  is  a  slight  impression  {supraglenoid 
tubercle)  to  which  is  attached  the  long  tendon  of  the  JBiceps  muscle.  It  is  covered 
with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state ;  and  its  margins,  slightly  raised,  ^ive  attachment 
to  a  fibro-cartilaginous  structure,  the  glenoid  ligament,  by  whicn  its  cavity  is 
deepened.  The  neck  of  the  scapula  is  the  slightly  depressed  surface  which  sur- 
rounds the  head ;  it  is  more  distinct  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  surface, 
and  below  than  above.  In  the  latter  situation  it  has  arising  from  it  a  thick  prom- 
inence, the  coracoid  process. 

The  Cknracoid  Process,  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  crow's  beak 
(x6pa$,  a  crow),  is  a  thick,  curved  process  of  bone  which  arises  by  a  broad  base  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula ;  it  is  directed  at  first  upward  and 
inward,  then,  becoming  smaller,  it  changes  its  direction  and  passes  forward  and 
outward.  The  ascending  portion,  flattened  from  before  backward,  presents  in 
front  a  smooth,  concave  surface  over  which  passes  the  Subscapularis  muscle.  The 
horizontal  portion  is  flattened  from  above  downward,  its  upper  surface  is  convex 
and  irregular,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Pectoralis  minor ;  its  under  surface  is 
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smooth ;  its  inner  border  is  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Pectoralis  minor ; 

its  outer  border  is  also  rough  for  the  coraco-acromial  ligament,  while  the  apex  is 
embraced  by  the  conjoined  tendon  of  origin  of  the  abort  head  of  the  Biceps  and 
of  the  Coraco-brachialis.  At  the  inner  side  of  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process  is 
a  rough  impression  for  the  attachment  of  the  conoid  ligament ;  and  running  from 
it  obliquely  forward  and  outward  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  horizontal  portion, 
an  elevated  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  trapezoid  ligament. 

Structure. — In  the  head,  processes,  and  all  the  thickened  parts  of  the  bone 
the  scapula  is  composed  of  cancellous  tissue,  while  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is 
composed  of  a  thin  layer  of  dense,  compact  tissue.  The  centre  and  upper  part  of 
the  dorsum,  but  especially  the  former,  are  usually  so  thin  as  to  be  semitransparent ; 
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occasionally  the  bone  is  found  wanting  in  this  situation,  and  the  adjacent  muscles 
come  into  contact. 

Development  (Fig.  196). — By  »even  centres :  one  for  the  body,  two  for  the 
coracoid  process,  two  for  the  acromion,  one  for  the  vertebral  border,  and  one  for 
the  inferior  angle. 

Ossification  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  commences  about  the  second  month  of 
foetal  life  by  the  formation  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  plate  of  bone  immediately 
behind  the  glenoid  cavity.  This  plate  extends  itself  so  as  to  form  the  chief  part  of 
the  bone,  the  spine  growing  up  from  its  p<raterior  surface  about  the  third  month. 
At  birth  the  chief  part  of  the  scapula  is  osseous,  only  the  coracoid  and  acromion 
processes,  the  posterior  border,  and  inferior  angle  being  cartilaginous.  About 
the  first  year  after  birth  ossification  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  coracoid 
process,  which  usually  becomes  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  at  the  time  when 
the  other  centres  make  their  appearance.  Between  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth 
years  ossification  of  the  remaining  centres  takes  place  in  quick  succession,  and 
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in  the  following  order :  first,  near  the  base  of  the  acromion  and  in  the  root  of  the 
coracoid  process,  the  latter,  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  broad  scale ;  secondly,  in 
the  inferior  angle  and  contiguous  part  of  the  posterior  border  ;  thirdly,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  acromion;  fourthly,  in  the  posterior  border.  The  acromion 
process,  besides  being  formed  of  two  separate  nuclei,  has  its  base  formed  by  an 
extension  into  it  of  the  centre  of  ossification  which  belongs  to  the  spine,  the 
extent  of  which  varies  in  different  cases.  The  two  separate  nuclei  unite,  and 
then  join  with  the  extension  carried  in  jfrom  the  spine.  These  various  epiphyses 
become  joined  to  the  bone  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-five  years. 
Sometimes  failure  of  union  between  the  acromion  process  and  spine  occurs,  the 
junction  being  effected  by  fibrous  tissue  or  by  an  imperfect  articulation ;  in  some 
cases  of  supposed  fracture  of  the  acromion  with  ligamentous  union  it  is  probable 
that  the  detached  segment  was  never  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone.  Very  often, 
in  addition  to  these,  a  minute  epiphysis  appears  at  the  margin  of  the  glenoid 
canty. 

ijrtictilationfl. — With  the  humerus  and  clavicle. 

Attachment  of  Mnsclea. — To  seventeen :  to  the  anterior  surface,  the  Subscapu- 
laris;  posterior  surface,  Supraspinatus,  Infraspinatus;  spine.  Trapezius,  Deltoid; 
superior  border,  Omo-hyoid;  vertebral  border,  Serratus  magnus.  Levator  anguli 
scapulae,  Rhomboideus  minor  and  major;  axillary  border.  Triceps,  Teres  minor, 
Teres  major ;  glenoid  cavity,  long  head  of  the  Biceps ;  coracoid  process,  short 
head  of  the  Biceps,  "Coraco-brachialis,  Pectoralis  minor ;  and  to  the  inferior  angle 
occasionally  a  few  fibres  of  the  Latissitnus  dorsi. 

Sor&ce  Form. — ^The  only  parts  of  the  scapula  which  are  truly  subcutapeous  are  the  snine 
and  acromion  process,  but,  in  tuldition  to  these,  the  coracoid  process,  the  internal  or  vertebral 
border  and  inferior  angle,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  axillarj'  border,  may  be  defined.  The  acro- 
mion process  and  spine  of  the  scapula  are  easily  felt  throughout  their  entire  length,  forming, 
with  tiie  clavicle,  the  arch  of  the  shoulder.  The  acromion  can  be  ascertained  to  oe  connected 
to  the  clavicle  at  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  by  running  the  finger  along  it,  its  position  being 
often  indicated  by  an  irre^larity  or  bony  outgrowth  from  the  clavicle  close  to  the  joint.  The 
acromion  can  be  felt  formmg  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  from  this  can  be  traced  backward 
to  join  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  place  of  iunction  is  usually  denoted  by  a  pronainenoe, 
which  b  sometimes  called  the  angle.  From  here  the  spine  can  be  felt  as  a  prominent  lidge  of 
bone,  marked  on  the  surface  as  an  oblique  depression,  which  becomes  less  and  less  distinct,  and 
terminates  a  little  external  to  the  spinous  processes  oi  the  vertebrae.  Its  termination  is  usuallv 
indicated  by  a  slight  dimple  in  the  skin  on  a  level  with  the  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth 
dorsal  spines.  Below  this  point  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  may  be  traced,  running 
downward  and  outward,  and  thus  diverging  from  the  vertebral  spines,  to  the  inferior  anele  of 
the  bone,  which  can  be  recognized,  although  covered  by  the  Latissimus  dorsi  muscle.  From 
this  angle  the  axillary  border  can  usually  be  traced  through  this  thick  muscular  covering,  form- 
ing, with  the  muscles,  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla.  The  coracoid  process  may  be  felt  about 
an  inch  below  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  third  of  the  clavicle.  Its  position  is  indi- 
cated on  the  surface  of  the  body  bv  a  slight  depression  which  corresponds  to  the  interval 
between  the  Pectoralis  m^jor  and  Deltoid  muscles.  When  the  arms  are  hanging  by  the  side, 
tbe  upper  angle  of  the  scapula  corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  the  second  rib  or  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  dorsal  spines,  the  inferior  angle  to  the  upper  border  of  the  eighth 
lib  or  the  interval  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal  spines. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  are  rare,  owing  to  the  mobility 
of  the  bone,  the  thick  layer  of  muscles  by  which  it  is  encased  on  both  surfaces,  and  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  ribs  on  which  it  rests.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  also  uncommon.  The 
most  frequent  course  of  the  fracture  is  from  the  suprascapular  notch  to  the  infraglenoid 
tubercle,  and  it  derives  its  principal  interest  from  its  simulation  to  a  subglenoid  dislocation  of 
tbe  humerus.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  noting  the  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
coracoid  process.  A  fracture  of  the  neck  external  to,  and  not  including,  the  coracoid  process  is 
said  to  occur,  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  such  an  accident  ever  takes  place.  The 
acromion  process  is  more  frequently  broken  than  any  other  part  of  the  bone,  and  there  is  some- 
times, in  young  subjects,  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis.  It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  cases 
of  supposed  fracture  of  the  acromion^  with  fibrous  union,  which  have  been  found  on  post-mor- 
tem examination  are  really  cases  of  imperfectly  united  epiphysis.  Sir  Astlej^  Cooper  believed 
that  most  fiuctures  of  this  bone  united  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  cause  of  this  mode  of  union 
was  the  difficulty  there  was  in  keeping  the  fractured  ends  in  constant  apposition.  The  coracoid 
process  is  oecafiionally  broken  off,  either  from  direct  violence  or  perhaps,  rarely,  from  muscular 
action. 

Tumors  of  various  kinds  grow  from  the  scapula.  Of  the  innocent  form  of  tumors  prob- 
ably the  osteomata  are  the  most  common.     When  it  grows  from  the  venter  of  the  scapula,  as  it 
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sometimes  does,  it  is  of  the  compact  variety,  such  as  usually  grows  from  membrane-formed 
bones,  as  the  bones  of  the  skull.  This  would  appear  to  afford  evidence  that  this  portion  of  the 
bone  is  formed  from  membrane,  and  not,  like  the  rest  of  the  bone,  from  cartilage.  Sarcomatous 
tumors  sometimes  grow  from  the  scapula,  and  may  necessitate  removal  of  the  bone,  with  or 
without  amputation  of  the  upper  limb.  The  bone  may  be  excised  by  a  T  incision,  and,  the  flaps 
being  reflected,  the  removal  is  commenced  from  the  posterior  or  vertebral  border,  so  that  tne 
subscapular  vessels  which  lie  along  the  axillary  border  are  among  the  last  structures  divided,  and 
can  be  at  once  secured. 

THE   ABM. 

The  Humerus. 

The  Humerus  is  the  longest  and  largest  bone  of  the  upper  extremity ;  it  pre- 
sents for  examination  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  Upper  Extremity  is  the  largest  part  of  the  bone ;  it  presents  a  rounded 
head^  joined  to  the  shaft  by  a  constricted  portion,  called  the  neck^  and  two  other 
eminences,  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities  (Fig.  197). 

The  head,  nearly  hemispherical  in  form,^  is  directed  upw^ard,  inward,  and  a 
little  backward,  and  articulates  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula ;  its  surface 
is  smooth  and  coated  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state.  The  circumference  of  its 
articular  surface  is  slightly  constricted,  and  is  termed  the  anatomical  neck,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  constriction  which  exists  below  the  tuberosities.  The  latter 
is  called  the  surgical  neck,  from  its  often  being  the  seat  of  fracture.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  does  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  occur. 

The  anatomical  neck  is  oblicjuely  directed,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
shaft.  It  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  lower  half  of  its  circumference  than  in 
the  upper  half,  where  it  presents  a  narrow  groove,  separating  the  head  from  the 
tuberosities.  Its  circumference  affords  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament  and 
is  perforated  by  numerous  vascular  foramina. 

The  greater  tuberosity  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  and  lesser 
tuberosity.  Its  upper  surface  is  rounded  and  marked  by  three  flat  facets,  sep- 
arated by  two  slight  ridges :  the  highest  facet  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon 
of  the  Supraspinatus ;  the  middle  one,  to  the  Infraspinatus ;  the  lowest  facet  and 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  below  it,  to  the  Teres  minor.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
great  tuberosity  is  convex,  rough,  and  continuous  with  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft. 

The  lesser  tuberosity  is  more  prominent,  although  smaller  than  the  greater:  it 
is  situated  in  front  of  the  head,  and  is  directed  inward  and  forward.  Its  summit 
presents  a  prominent  facet  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapularis 
muscle.  The  tuberosities  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  deep  groove,  the 
bicipital  groove^  so  called  from  its  lodging  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle, 
with  which  runs  a  branch  of  the  anterior  circumflex  artery.  It  commences 
above  between  the  two  tuberosities,  passes  obliquely  downward  and  a  little 
inward,  and  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of 
the  bone.  It  is  deqp  and  narrow  at  the  commencement,  and  becomes  shallow  and 
a  little  broader  as  it  descends.  Its  borders  are  called,  respectively,  the  external 
and  internal  bicipital  ridges  ;  to  the  former  of  which  the  name  pectoral  ridge  is, 
also,  often  applied.  In  the  recent  state  this  groove  contains  a  prolongation  of 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  its  floor  receives  that  portion 
of  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  muscle  which  is  reflected  into 
it  from  the  internal  bicipital  ridge. 

The  Shaft  of  the  humerus  is  almost  cylindrical  in  the  upper  half  of  its  extent, 
prismatic  and  flattened  below,  and  presents  three  borders  and  three  surfaces  for 
Examination. 

The  anterior  border  runs  from  the  front  of  the  great  tuberosity  above  to  the 

*  Though  the  head  is  nearly  hemispherical  in  form,  its  margin,  as  Sir  G.  Humphry  has  shown, 
is  by  no  means  a  true  circle.  Its  greatest  measurement  is  from  the  top  of  the  bicipital  groove  in  a 
direction  downward,  inward,  and  backward.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  arm 
can  he  obtained  by  rolling  the  articular  surface  in  this  direction — that  is  to  say,  obliquely  upward, 
outward,  and  forward. 
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Pio.  187.— Left  humeraa.    Anterior  ylew. 
coroDoid  depression  below,  separating  the  internal  from  the  external  surface.     Its 
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upper  part  is  very  prominent  and  rough,  and  forms  the  outer  lip  of  the  bicipital 
groove.  It  is  here  often  called  the  external  bicipital  ridge,  and  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  About  its  centre  it  forms  the 
anterior  boundary  of  the  rough  deltoid  impression ;  below,  it  is  smooth  and  rounded, 
affording  attachment  to  the  Brachialis  anticus. 

The  external  border  runs  from  the  back  part  of  the  greater  tuberosity  to  the 
external  condyle,  and  separates  the  external  from  the  posterior  surface.  It  is 
rounded  and  indistinctly  marked  in  its  upper  half,  serving  for  the  attachment  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  insertion  of  the  Teres  minor,  and  below  this  of  the  external 
head  of  the  Triceps  muscle ;  its  centre  is  traversed  by  a  broad  but  shallow,  oblique 
depression,  the  musculo-spiral  groove ;  its  lower  part  is  marked  by  a  prominent, 
rough  margin,  a  little  curved  from  behind  forward,  the  external  supracondylar 
ridgCy  which  presents  an  anterior  lip  for  the  attachment  of  the  Supinator  longus 
above  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  below,  a  posterior  lip  for  the  Triceps, 
and  an  interstice  for  the  attachment  of  the  external  intermuscular  septum. 

The  internal  border  extends  from  the  lesser  tuberosity  to  the  internal  condyle. 
Its  upper  third  is  marked  by  a  prominent  ridge,  forming  the  internal  lip  of  the 
bicipital  groove,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  Teres  major.  About 
its  centre  is  a  rough  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  Coraco-brachialis,  and  just 
below  this  is  seen  the  entrance  of  the  nutrient  canal,  directed  downward.  Some- 
times there  is  a  second  canal  higher  up,  which  takes  a  similar  direction.  The  infe- 
rior third  of  this  border  is  raised  into  a  slight  ridge,  the  internal  supraconidylar 
ridge,  which  becomes  very  prominent  below ;  it  presents  an  anterior  lip  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Brachialis  anticus,  a  posterior  lip  for  the  internal  head  of  the 
Triceps,  and  an  intermediate  space  for  the  internal  intermuscular  septum. 

The  external  surface  is  directed  outward  above,  where  it  is  smooth,  rounded, 
and  covered  by  the  Deltoid  muscle ;  forward  and  outward  below,  where  it  is 
slightly  concave  from  above  downward,  and  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  Brachialis 
anticus  muscle.  About  the  middle  of  this  surface  is  seen  a  rough,  triangular 
impression  for  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid  muscle ;  and  below  it  the  musculo-spiral 

Soove,  directed  obliquely  from  behind,  forward  and  downward,  and  transmitting 
e  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery. 

The  internal  surface,  less  extensive  than  the  external,  is  directed  inward  above, 
forward  and  inward  below ;  at  its  upper  part  it  is  narrow  and  forms  the  floor  of 
the  bicipital  groove  :  to  it  is  attached  the  Latissimus  dorsi.  The  middle  part  of 
this  surface  is  slightly  rough  for  the  attachment  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  tendon 
of  insertion  of  the  Coraco-brachialis ;  its  lower  part  is  smooth,  concave,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  Brachialis  anticus  muscle.^ 

The  posterior  surface  (Fig.  198)  appears  somewhat  twisted,  so  that  its  upper 
part  is  directed  a  little  inward,  its  lower  part  backward  and  a  little  outward. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  surface  is  covered  by  the  external  and  internal  heads  of 
the  Triceps,  the  former  of  which  is  attached  to  its  upper  and  outer  part,  the  latter 
to  its  inner  and  back  part,  the  two  being  separated  by  the  musculo-spiral  groove. 

The  Lower  Extremity  is  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  curved  slightly 
forward ;  it  terminates  below  in  a  broad,  articular  surface  which  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  slight  ridge.     Projecting  on  either  side  are  the  external  and  inter- 

*  A  small,  hook-shaped  process  of  bone,  varying  from  ^^^^  to  f  of  an  inch  in  len^h,  is  not  unfre- 
qwently  found  projecting  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  two  inches  above  the 
internal  condyle.  It  is  curved  downward,  forward,  and  inward,  and  its  pointed  extremity  is  connected 
to  the  intemsd  border,  just  above  the  inner  condyle,  by  a  ligament  or  fibrous  band,  completing  an 
arch  through  which  the  median  nerve  and  brachial  artery  pass  when  these  structures  deviate  from 
their  usual  course.  Sometimes  the  nerve  alone  is  transmitted  through  it,  or  the  nerve  may  be 
accompanied  by  the  ulnar  artery  in  cases  of  high  division  of  the  brachial.  A  well-marked 
groove  is  usually  found  behind  the  process  in  which  the  nerve  and  artery  are  lodged.  This 
space  is  analogous  to  the  supracondyloid  foramen  in  many  animals,  and  probably  serves 
in  them  to  protect  the  nerve  and  artery  from  compression  during  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  in  tnis  region.  A  detailed  account  of  this  process  is  given  by  Dr.  Struthere,  in 
his  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Observations^  p.  202.  An  accessory  portion  of  the  Coraco- 
brachialis  muscle  is  frequently  connected  with  this  process,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Wood,  {Journal  <^  AnaL 
isnd  Fhys.,  No.  1,  Nov.,  1866,  p.  47). 
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Dal  condyle3.  The  articular  surface  extends  a 
liiile  lower  than  the  condyles,  and  is  curved 
slightly  forward,  so  as  to  occupy  the  more  ante- 
rior part  of  the  bone ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  in 
ihe  transverse  diameter,  and  it  is  obliquely  di- 
rected, so  that  its  inner  extremity  occupies  a 
lower  level  than  the  outer.  The  outer  portion  of 
the  articular  surface  presents  a  smooth,  rounded 
emiuenee,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
capiieUum,  or  radial  head  of  the  humerus;  it 
arliculates  with  the  cup-shaped  depression  on 
tbe  head  of  the  radius,  and  is  limited  to  the 
frunt  and  lower  part  of  the  bone,  not  extending 
as  fsr  back  as  the  other  portion  of  tbe  articular 
surface.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  eminence  is 
a  shallow  groove,  in  which  is  received  the  inner 
margin  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  Above  the 
front  part  of  the  capitellum  is  seen  a  slight  de- 
pression which  receives  tbe  anterior  border  of  the 
head  of  tbe  radius  when  the  forearm  is  flexed. 
Tbe  inner  portion  of  the  articular  surface,  the 
frocA/ea,  presents  a  deep  depression  between 
two  well-marked  borders.  This  surface  is  con- 
vex from  before  backward,  concave  from  side  to 
side,  and  occupies  tbe  anterior,  lower,  and  pos- 
terior parts  of  tbe  bone.  The  external  border, 
less  prominent  than  tbe  internal,  corresponds  to 
ihe  interval  between  tbe  radius  and  the  ulna. 
The  internal  border  is  thicker,  more  prominent, 
and  consequently  of  greater  length,  than  the 
eiiemal.  The  grooved  portion  of  the  articular 
sur^e  fits  accurately  within  tbe  greater  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna :  it  is  broader  and  deeper  on 
tbe  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
bone,  and  is  inclined  obliquely  from  behind  for- 
ward and  from  without  inward.  Above  the  front 
part  of  the  trochlear  surface  is  seen  a  .smaller 
depression,  the  coronoid fossa,  which  receives  the 
wronoid  process  of  the  ulna  during  flexion  of  the 
forearm.  Above  the  back  part  of  the  trochlear 
surface  is  a  deep,  triangular  depression,  the  olec- 
ranon fossa,  in  which  is  received  the  summit  of 
the  olecranon  process  in  extension  of  tbe  forearm. 
These  fossae  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
thin,  transparent  lamina  of  bone,  which  is  some- 
times perforated,  forming  the  supratrochlear  for- 
amen ;  their  upper  margins  afford  attachment  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  tbey  are  lined,  in  the  recent  state,  by 
tbe  synovial  membrane  of  this  articulation.  The 
articular  surfaces,  in  the  recent  state,  are  covered 
with  a  tbin  layer  of  cartilage.  The  external  con- 
dyle is  a  small,  tubercular  eminence,  less  promi- 
nent than  the  internal,  curved  a  little  forward, 
and  giving  attachment  to  tbe  external  lateral  lig- 
ament of  the  elbow-joint,  and  to  a  tendon  common 
to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  extensor  and  supi-  ^"-  »»8-i"»  humen...  Po.iertor  .urf«e. 
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nator  muscles.  The  internal  condyle,  larger  and  more  prominent  than  the  exter- 
nal, is  directed  a  little  backward :  it  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment, to  the  Pronator  radii  teres,  and  to  a 
tendon  common  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm.  The  ulnar 
nerve  runs  in  a  groove  at  the  back  of  the 
internal  condyle,  or  between  it  and  the 
olecranon  process.  These  eminences  are 
directly  continuous  above  with  the  external 
and  internal  borders — i.  e.  the  external  and 
internal  condyloid  ridges.  The  great 
prominence  of  the  inner  one  renders  it 
more  liable  to  fracture. 

Stmctnre. — The  extremities  consist  of 
cancellous  tissue,  covered  with  a  thin,  com- 
pact layer;  the  shaft  is  composed  of  a 
cylinder  of  compact  tissue,  thicker  at  the 
centre  than  at  the  extremities,  and  hollowed 
out  by  a  large  medullary  canal,  which  ex- 
tends along  its  whole  length. 

Bevelopmaitt. — By  seven,  or  occasionally 
eight,  centres  (Fig.  199),  one  for  the  shaft, 
one  for  the  head,  one  for  the  tuberosities, ' 
one  for  the  radial  head,  one  for   the  troch- 
lear portion  of  the  articular  surface,  and 
^      one  for  each  condyle.     The  nucleus  for  the 
*Jl    shaft  appears  near  the  centre  of  the  bone 
"      in  the  eighth  week,  and  soon  extends  toward 
the  extremities.     At  birth  the  humerus  is 
ossifled  nearly  in  its  whole  length,  the  ex- 
iiHi^™.™B7^enceQtTO8.'""^'^'''''""'"'  "'  *''*     tremities  remaining  cartilaginous.     At  the 
beginning  of  the   second  year  osfli6cation 
commences  in  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  during  the  third  year  the  centre  for  the 
tuberosities  makes  its  appearance,  usually  by  a  single  ossific  point,  but  sometimes. 
according  to  B^clard,  by  one  for  each  tuberosity,  that  for  the  lesser  being  small 
and  not  appearing  until  the  fifth  year.     By  the  sixth  year  the  centres  for  the 
head  and  tuberosities  have  enlarged  and  become  joined,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
large  epiphysis. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  developed  in  the  following  manner:  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  ossification  commences  in  the  radial  portion  of  the 
articular  surface,  and  from  this  point  extends  inward,  so  as  to  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  articular  end  of  the  bone,  the  centre  for  the  inner  part  of  the  articular  surface 
not  appearing  until  about  the  age  of  twelve.  Ossification  commences  in  the  internal 
condyle  about  the  fifth  year,  and  in  the  external  one  not  until  about  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  year.  About  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  the  outer  condyle  and  both 
portions  of  the  articulating  surface  {having  already  joined)  unite  with  the  shaft; 
at  eighteen  years  the  inner  condyle  becomes  joined;  whilst  the  upper  epiphysis, 
although  the  first  formed,  is  not  united  until  about  the  twentieth  year. 

Artlcnlatlons. — With  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  and  with  the  ulna  and 
radius. 

Attachment  of  Hnscles. — To  twenty-four :  to  the  greater  tuberosity,  the 
Supraspinatus,  Infraspinatus,  and  Teres  minor;  to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  the 
Subscapularis ;  to  the  external  bicipital  ri<1ge,  the  Pectoralis  m^or ;  to  the  internal 
bicipital  ridge,  the  Teres  major;  to  the  bicipital  groove,  the  Latissimus  dorsi;  to 
the  shaft,  the  Deltoid,  Coraco-brachialis.  Brachialis  anticus,  external  and  interna! 
heads  of  the  Triceps ;  to  the  internal  condyle,  the  Pronator  radii  teres,  and  common 
tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  Palmaris  longus,  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
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and  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris ;  to  the  external  condyloid  ridge,  the  Supinator  longus 
and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior ;  to  the  external  condyle,  the  common  tendon 
of  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  Extensor  communis  digitorum,  Extensor 
minimi  digiti,  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  Supinator  brevis ;  to  the  back  of  the 
external  condyle,  the  Anconeus. 

SniflBbce  Form. — ^The  humerus  is  almost  entirely  clothed  by  the  muscles  which  surround  it, 
and  the  only  parts  of  this  bone  which  are  strictly  subcutaneous  are  small  portions  of  the 
internal  and  external  condyles.  In  addition  to  these,  the  tuberosities  and  a  part  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  can  be  felt  under  the  skin  and  muscles  by  which  they  are  coverea.  Of  these  the 
greater  tuberosity  forms  the  most  prominent  bony  pomt  of  the  shoulder,  extending  beyond  the 
acromion  process  and  covered  by  the  Deltoid  n^uscle.  It  influences  materially  the  surface  form 
of  the  shoulder.  It  is  best  felt  while  the  arm  is  lyin^  loosely  by  the  side ;  if  the  arm  be  raised, 
it  recedes  from  under  the  finger.  The  lesser  tuberosity,  directed  forward  and  inward,  is  to  be 
felt  to  the  inner  side  of  the  greater  tuberosity,  just  below  the  acromio-clavicular  joint.  Between 
the  two  tuberosities  lies  the  bicipital  groove.  This  can  be  defined  by  placing  the  finger  and 
making  firm  pressure  just  internal  to  the  greater  tuberosity ;  then,  by  rotating  the  humerus,  the 

rve  will  be  felt  to  pass  under  the  finger  as  the  bone  is  rotated.  With  the  arm  abducted  from 
side,  by  pressing  deeply  in  the  axilla  the  lower  part  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  felt 
On  each  side  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  just  above  it,  the  internal  and  external  condyles  of  the 
bone  are  to  be  felt  Of  these  the  internal  is  the  more  prominent,  but  the  ridge  passmg  upwtud 
from  it,  the  internal  condyloid  ridge,  is  much  less  marked  than  the  external,  and,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  to  be  felt  Occasionally,  however,  we  find  along  this  border  the  hook-shaped  process  men- 
tioned above.  The  external  condyle  is  most  plainly  to  be  seen  during  semiflexion  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  its  position  is  indicated  by  a  depression  between  the  attachment  of  the  adjacent 
muscles.  From  it  is  to  be  felt  a  strong  bony  ridge  running  up  the  outer  border  of  the  shaft  of 
the  hone.  This  is  the  external  condyloid  ridge ;  it  is  concave  forward,  and  corresponds  with 
the  curved  direction  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^There  are  several  points  of  surgical  interest  connected  with  the 
humerus.  First,  as  regards  its  development  The  upper  end,  though  the  first  to  ossify,  is  the 
last  to  join  the  shaft,  and  the  length  of  the  bone  is  mainly  due  to  growth  from  this  upper 
epiphj'sia  Hence,  in  cases  of  amputation  of  the  arm  in  young  subjects  the  humerus  continues 
to  grow  considerably,  and  the  end  of  the  bone  which  immediately  after  the  operation  was  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  cushion  of  soft  tissue,  begins  to  prqject,  thinning  the  soft  parts  and  rendering 
the  stump  conical.  This  may  necessitate  tne  removal  of  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  of  the  bone, 
and  even  after  this  operation  a  recurrence  of  the  conical  stump  may  take  place. 

There  are  several  points  of  surgical  interest  in  connection  with  fractures.  First,  as  regard 
their  causation  :  the  bone  naay  be  broken  by  direct  or  indirect  violence  like  the  other  long  bones, 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  probably  more  frequently  fractured  by  muscular  action  than  any 
other  of  this  class  of  bone  in  the  body.  It  is  usually  the  shaft,  just  below  the  insertion  of  the 
Deltoid,  which  is  thus  broken.  I  have  seen  the  accident  happen  from  throwing  a  stone,  and  in 
an  apparently  healthy  adult  from  cutting  a  piece  of  hard  cake  tobacco  "  on  a  table.  In  this 
latter  case  there  was  no  disease  of  the  bone  that  could  be  discovered.  Fractures  of  the  upper 
end  may  take  place  through  the  anatomical  neck,  through  the  surgical  neck,  or  separation  ot  the 
fireater  tuberosity  may  occur.  Fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  is  a  very  rare  accident ;  in  fact. 
It  is  doubted  by  some  whether  it  ever  occurs.  These  fractures  are  usually  considered  to  be 
intracapsular,  but  they  are  probably  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  capsule,  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  capsule  is  inserted  some  little  distance  below  the  anatomical  neck,  while  the  upper 
part  is  attached  to  it.  They  may  be  impacted  or  non-impacted.  In  most  cases  there  is  little  or 
no  displacement  on  account  of  the  capsule,  in  whole  or  in  part,  remaining  attached  to  the  lower 
fiagment  But  occasionally  a  very  remarkable  alteration  in  position  takes  place;  the  upper 
fiis^ent  turns  on  its  own  axis,  so  that  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  head  rests  against  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  When  the  fractured  end  is  entirely  separated  from  all  its 
surroundings,  its  vascular  supply  must  be  entirely  cut  off",  and  one  would  expect  it,  theoretically^, 
to  necrose.  But  this  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  for  Gurlt  was  unable  to  find  a  single  authenti- 
cated case  recorded.  Separation  of  the  upper  epiphvsis  of  the  humerus  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
young  subject,  and  is  marked  by  a  characteristic  deformity  by  which  the  lesion  may  be  at  once 
recognized.  This  consists  in  the  presence  of  an  abrupt  projection  at  the  front  of  the  joint  some 
§hort  distance  below  the  coracoid  process,  caused  by  tne  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  In 
^actures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  the  lesion  may  take  place  at  any  point,  but  appears  to  be 
more  common  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bone.  The  points  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  these  fractures  are — ( \ )  that  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  may  be  injured  as  it  lies  in  the 
groove  on  the  bone,  or  may  become  involved  in  the  callus  which  is  subsequently  thrown  out ; 
wd  (2)  the  frequency  of  non-union.  This  is  believed  to  be  more  common  in  the  humerus  than 
in  any  other  bone,  and  various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  it.  It  would  seem  most  probably 
to  he  due  to  the  difficulty  that  there  is  in  fixing  the  shoulder-joint  and  the  upper  fragment,  and 
P^ibly  also  the  elbow-joint  and  lower  fragment  also.  Other  causes  which  nave  been  assigned 
for  the  non-union  are :  (1)  that  in  attempting  passive  motion  of  the  elbow-joint  to  overcome 
any  rigidity  which  may  exist,  the  movement  does  not  take  place  at  the  articulation,  but  at  the 
seat  of  fracture  ;  or  tnat  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of  the  elbow,  in  attempting 
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to  flex  or  extend  the  forearm  moves  the  fragment  and  not  the  joint  (2)  The  presence  of  small 
portions  of  muscular  tissue  between  the  broken  ends.  (3)  Want  of  support  to  the  elbow,  so 
that  the  weight  of  the  arm  tends  to  drag  the  lower  fragment  away  from  tne  upper.  An  import- 
ant distinction  to  make  in  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  between  those  that 
involve  the  joint  and  those  which  do  not ;  the  former  always  serious,  as  they  may  lead  to 
impairment  of  the  utility  of  the  limb.  Thev  include  the  T-shaped  fracture  and  oblique  frac- 
tures which  involve  the  articular  surface.  The  fractures  which  do  not  involve  the  joint  are  the 
transverse  above  the  condyles  and  detachment  of  one  or  other  condyle. 

Under  the  head  of  separation  of  the  epiphysis  two  separate  ii\juries  have  been  described. 
One  where  the  whole  of  the  four  ossific  centres  which  form  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  are 
separated  from  the  shaft ;  and  secondly,  where  the  articular  portion  is  alone  separated,  the  two 
condvles  remaining  attached  to  the  shall  of  the  bone.  The  epiphysial  line  between  the  shaft 
and  lower  end  runs  across  the  bone  iust  above  the  tips  of  the  condyles,  a  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  performing  the  operation  of  excision. 

Tumors  originating  from  the  humerus  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  not  uncommon  place 
for  a  chondroma  to  grow  from  is  the  shaft  of  the  bone  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid.     Sarcomata  frequently  grow  from  this  bone. 

THE  FOREABM. 

The  Forearm  is  that  portion  of  the  upper  extremity  which  is  situated  between 
the  elbow  and  the  wrist.     It  is  composed  of  two  bones,  the  ulna  and  radius. 

The  Ulna. 

The  Ulna  (Figs.  200,  201),  so  called  from  its  forming  the  elbow  (a»^ii/3j),  is  a 
long  bone,  prismatic  in  form,  placed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  parallel  with 
the  radius.  It  is  the  larger  and  longer  of  the  two  bones.  Its  upper  extremity,  of 
great  thickness  and  strength,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  articulation  of  the  elbow- 
joint  ;  it  diminishes  in  size  from  above  downward,  its'  lower  extremity  being  very 
small,  and  excluded  from  the  wrist-joint  by  the  interposition  of  an  interarticular 
fibro-cartilage.     It  is  divisible  into  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  Upper  Extremity,  the  strongest  part  of  the  bone,  presents  for  examination 
two  large,  curved  processes,  the  Olecranon  process  and  the  Coronoid  process ;  and 
two  concave,  articular  cavities,  the  greater  and  lesser  sigmoid  cavities. 

The  Olecranon  Process  {(oXevr]^  elbow ;  xpaviov^  head)  is  a  large,  thick,  curved 
eminence  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  ulna.  It  is  curved  forward 
at  the  summit  so  as  to  present  a  prominent  tip,  its  base  being  contracted  where 
it  joins  the  shaft.  This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna, 
and,  consequently,  the  most  usual  seat  of  fracture.  The  posterior  surface  of  the 
olecranon,  directed  backward,  is  triangular,  smooth,  subcutaneous,  and  covered 
by  a  bursa.  Its  upper  surface,  directed  upward,  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  marked 
behind  by  a  rough  impression  for  the  attachment  of  the  Triceps  muscle ;  and  in 
front,  near  the  margin,  by  a  slight  transverse  groove  for  the  attachment  of  part  of 
the  posterior  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint.  Its  anterior  surface  is  smooth,  concave, 
covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  forms  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  great  sigmoid  cavity.  The  lateral  borders  present  a  continuation  of  the  same 
groove  that  was  seen  on  the  margin  of  the  superior  surface ;  they  serve  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments;  viz.  the  back  part  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
internally,  the  posterior  ligament  externally.  To  the  inner  border  is  also  attached 
a  part  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  while  to  the  outer  border  is  attached  the 
Anconeus. 

The  Coronoid  Process  (xopdi^yj,  anything  hooked  like  a  crow*s  beak)  is  a  rough, 
triangular  eminence  of  bone  which  projects  horizontally  forward  from  the  upper 
and  front  part  of  the  ulna,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity. 
Its  base  is  continuous  with  the  shaft,  and  of  considerable  strength ;  so  much  so 
that  fracture  of  it  is  an  accident  of  rare  occurrence.  Its  apex  is  pointed,  slightly 
curved  upward,  and  received  into  the  coronoid  depression  of  the  humerus  in 
flexion  of  the  forearm.  Its  upper  surface  is  smooth,  concave,  and  forms  the 
lower  part  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity.  The  under  surface  is  concave,  and 
marked  internally  by  a  rough  impression  for  the  insertion  of  the  Brachialis  amicus. 
At  the  junction  of  this  surface  with  the  shaft  is  a  rough  eminence,  the  tubercle  of 
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the  ulna,  for  the  attachment  of  the  oblique  ligament.  Its  outer  surface  presents  a 
narrow,  oblong,  articular  depression,  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity.  The  inner  surface, 
by  its  prominent,  free  margin,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament.  At  the  front  part  of  this  surface  is  a  small,  rounded  eminence 
for  the  attachment  of  one  head  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum ;  behind  the 
eminence,  a  depression  for  part  of  the  origin  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum; 
and,  descending  from  the  eminence,  a  ridge  which  gives  attachment  to  one  head 
of  the  Pronator  radii  teres.  Generally,  the  Flexor  longus  poUicis  has  an  origin 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  coronoid  process  by  a  rounded  bundle  of  muscular  fibres. 

The  Greater  Sigmoid  Cavity,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  old  shape  of 
the  Greek  letter  2',  is  a  semilunar  depression  of  large  size,  formed  by  the  olecranon 
and  coronoid  processes,  and  serving  for  articulation  with  the  trochlear  surface  of 
the  humerus.  About  the  middle  of  either  lateral  border  of  this  cavitv  is  a  notch 
which  contracts  it  somewhat,  and  serves  to  indicate  the  junction  of  the  two 
processes  of  which  it  is  formed.  The  cavity  is  concave  from  above  downward, 
and  divided  into  two  lateral  parts  by  a  smooth,  elevated  ridge  which  runs  from  the 
summit  of  the  olecranon  to  the  tip  of  the  coronoid  process.  Of  these  two  portions, 
the  internal  is  the  larger,  and  is  slightly  concave  transversely ;  the  external  por- 
tion is  convex  above,  slightly  concave  below.  The  articular  surface,  in  the  recent 
state,  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage. 

The  Lesser  Sigmoid  Cavity  is  a  narrow,  oblong,  articular  depression,  placed  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  serving  for  articulation  with  the  head 
of  the  radius.  It  is  concave  from  before  backward,  and  its  extremities,  which 
are  prominent,  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  orbicular  ligament.  In  the  recent 
state  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage. 

The  Shaft,  at  its  upper  part,  is  prismatic  in  form,  and  curved  from  behind 
forward  and  from  without  inward,  so  as  to  be  convex  behind  and  externally;  its 
central  part  is  quite  straight ;  its  lower  part  rounded,  smooth,  and  bent  a  little 
outward ;  it  tapers  gradually  from  above  downward,  and  presents  for  examination 
three  borders  and  three  surfaces. 

The  anterior  border  commences  above  at  the  prominent  inner  angle  of  the  coro- 
noid process,  and  terminates  below  in  front  of  the  styloid  process.  It  is  well  marked 
above,  smooth  and  rounded  in  the  middle  of  its  extent,  and  affords  attachment  to 
the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum :  its  lower  fourth,  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
border  by  the  commencement  of  an  oblique  ridge  on  the  anterior  surface,  serves 
for  the  attachment  of  the  Pronator  quadratus.  It  separates  the  anterior  from  the 
internal  surface. 

The  posterior  border  commences  above  at  the  apex  of  the  triangular  subcuta- 
neous surface  at  the  back  part  of  the  olecranon,  and  terminates  below  at  the  back 
part  of  the  styloid  process ;  it  is  well  marked  in  the  upper  three-fourths,  and 
gives  attachment  to  an  aponeurosis  common  to  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the 
Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles ;  its  lower 
fourth  is  smooth  and  rounded.  This  border  separates  the  internal  from  the 
posterior  surface. 

The  external  or  interosseons  border  commences  above  by  two  lines,  which  con- 
verge one  from  each  extremity  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  enclosing  between  them 
a  triangular  space  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  Supinator  brevis,  and  terminates 
below  at  the  middle  of  the  head  of  the  ulna.  Its  two  middle  fourths  are  very  pro- 
minent, its  lower  fourth  is  smooth  and  rounded.  This  border  gives  attachment  to 
the  interosseous  membrane,  except  along  its  upper  fourth,  and  separates  the  anterior 
from  the  posterior  surface. 

The  anterior  surface,  much  broader  above  than  below,  is  concave  in  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  its  extent,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Flexor  profundus  digi- 
torum; its  lower  fourth,  also  concave,  to  the  Pronator  quadratus.  The  lower 
fourth  is  separated  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bone  by  a  prominent  ridge, 
directed  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  inward ;  this  ridge  (the  oblique  or 
Pronator  ridge)  marks  the  extent  of  attachment  of  the  Pronator  quadratus  above. 
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At  the  juDctioD  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  bone  is  the  nutrient 
canal  directed  obliquely  upward  and  inward. 

The  posterior  surbce,  directed  backward  and  outward,  is  broad  and  concave 
above,  somewhat  narrower  and  convex  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  narrow,  smooth, 
and  rounded  below.  It  presents,  above,  an  oblique  ridge,  which  runs  from  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  downward  to  the  posterior  border ; 
the  triangular  surface  above  this  ridge  receives  thtf  insertion  of  the  Anconeus 
muscle,  wnilst  the  ridge  itself  affords  attachment  to  the  Supinator  brevis.  The 
surface  of  bone  below  this  is  subdivided  by  a  longitudinal  ridge,  sometimes  calW 
i)x^ perpendicular  line,  into  two  parts:  the  internal  part  is  smooth,  concave,  and 
gives  origin  to  (occasionally  is  merely  covered  by)  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris ;  the 
external  portion,  wider  and  rougher,  gives  attachment  from  above  downward  to 
part  of  the  Supinator  brevis,  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  the  Extensor 
longus  pollicis,  and  the  Extensor  indicis  muscles. 

The  internal  snr&ce  is  broad  and  concave  above,  narrow  and  convex  below. 
It  gives  attachment  by  ita  upper  three-fourths  to  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum 
muscle  :  its  lower  fourth  is  subcutaneous. 

The  Lower  Extremitj  of  the  ulna  is  of  small  size,  and  excluded  from  the  ariic- 
ulation  of  the  wrist-joint.  It  presents  for  examination  two  eminences,  the  outer 
and  larger  of  which  is  a  rounded,  articular  eminence,  termed  the  head  of  the  ulna, 
the  inner,  narrower  and  more  projecting,  is  a  non-articular  eminence,  the  styloid 
process.  The  head  presents  an  articular  facet,  part  of  which,  of  an  oval  form,  is 
directed  downward,  and  articulates  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  interarticular 
fibro-cartilage  which  separates  it  from  the  wrist-joint;  the  remaining  portion, 
directed  outward,  is  narrow,  convex,  and  received  into  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
radius.  The  styloid  process  projects  from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  bone,  and 
descends  a  little  lower  than  the  head,  terminating  in  a  rounded  summit,  which 
affords  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist.  The  head  is 
separated  from  the  styloid  process,  by  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the 
gf^^  triangular  interarticular  fibro-cartitage ;  and  behind. 

jtjqMnri  ,}^^^  ^     by  a  shallow  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of 

"**»"  ijeor.        the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Structure. — Similar  to  that  of  the  other  long  bones. 
Bevelopment. — By  three  centres :  one  for  the  shaft, 
one  for  the  inferior  extremity,  and  one  for  the  olec- 
ranon (Fig.  202).  Ossification  commences  near  the 
middle  of  the  shaft  about  the  eighth  week,  and  soon 
extends  through  the  greater  part  of  the  bone.  At 
birth  the  ends  are  cartilaginous.  About  the  fourth 
year  a  separate  osseous  nucleus  appears  in  the  middle 
of  the  head,  which  soon  extends  into  the  styloid  pro- 
cess. About  the  tenth  year  ossific  matter  appears  in 
the  olecranon  near  its  extremity,  the  chief  part  of 
this  process  being  formed  from  an  extension  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  into  it.  At  about  the  sixteenth 
year  the  upper  epiphysis  becomes  joined,  and  at 
about  the  twentieth  year  the  lower  one. 

Articulations. — With  the  humerus  and  radius. 

Attaclimaitt    of    Muscles. — To   sixteen :    to    the 

olecranon,  the  Triceps,  Anconeus,  and  one  head  of 

iiftl^  J^."'       ^^^  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.     To  the  coronoid  process, 

_  the  Brachialis  amicus.  Pronator  radii  teres,  Flexor 

hferioT  rafremHji.  sublimis  digitorum,  and  Flexor  profundus  digitorum ; 

,nem."ftSfu7ra'"Bnh''r^«'Sl^S:     generally  also  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis.     To  the 

shaft,  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum.  Pronator  quad" 

ratus,  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  Anconeus,  Supinator  breyis. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  Extensor  longus  pollicis,  and  Extensor  indicjs. 
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Sariace  Form. — ^The  most  prominent  part  of  the  ulna  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  the 
olccraDon  process,  which  can  always  be  felt  at  the  back  of  the  elbow-joint.  When  the  fore- 
arm is  flexed  the  upper  trian^lar  surface  can  be  felt,  directed  backward ;  during  extension  it 
recedes  into  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  the  contracting  fibres  of  the  triceps  prevent  its  being 
I>ereeiTed.  At  the  back  of  the  olecranon  is  the  smooth,  triangular,  subcutaneous  surface, 
which  below  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone ;  this  is  to 
be  felt  in  every  position  of  the  joint.  During  extension  the  upper  border  of  the  olecranon  is 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  internal  condyle,  and  the  process  itself  is  nearer  to  this  condyle 
than  the  outer  one.  Running  down  the  back  of  the  forearm,  from  the  apex  of  the  triangular 
surface  which  forms  the  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon,  is  a  prominent  ridce  of  bone,  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ulna.  This  is  to  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  shafl  of  the 
t)one,  from  the  olecranon  above  to  the  styloid  process  Below.  As  it  passes  down  the  forearm  it 
piusues  a  sinuous  course  and  inclines  to  the  inner  side,  so  that,  tnough  it  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  of  the  limb  above,  it  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist  at  its  termination.  It 
becomes  rounded  off  in  its  lower  third,  and  may  be  traced  below  to  the  small,  subcutaneous  sur- 
face of  the  styloid  process.  Internal  to  this  border*  the  lower  fourth  of  the  internal  surface  is  to 
be  felt  The  styloid  process  is  to  be  felt  as  a  prominent  tubercle  of  bone,  continuous  above 
with  the  posterior  subcutaneous  border  of  the  ulna,  and  terminating  below  in  a  blunt  apex, 
which  lies  a  little  internal  and  behind,  but  on  a  level  with,  the  wrist-jomt  The  styloid  process 
is  best  felt  when  the  hand  is  in  the  same  line  as  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  in  a  position 
midway  between  supination  and  pronation.  If  the  forearm  is  pronated  while  the  finger  is 
placed  on  the  process,  it  will  be  felt  to  recede,  and  another  prominence  of  bone  will  appear  just 
external  and  above  it  This  is  the  head  of  the  ulna,  which  articulates  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  and  the  triangular  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  and  now  projects  between  the  tendons  of 
the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  £xtensor  minimi  digiti  muscles. 

The  Radius. 

The  Badins  (radius,  a  ray,  or  spoke  of  a  wheel)  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  forearm,  lying  side  by  side  with  the  ulna,  which  exceeds  it  in  length  and  size. 
I:s  upper  end  is  small,  and  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  elbow-joint;  but  its 
lower  end  is  large,  and  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  wrist.  It  is  one  of  the  long 
bones,  prismatic  in  form,  slightly  curved  longitudinally,  and,  like  other  long  bones, 
has  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  Upper  Extremity  presents  a  head,  neck,  and  tuberosity.  The  head  is  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  depressed  on  its  upper  surface  into  a  shallow  cup  which  articulates 
with  the  capitellum  or  radial  head  of  the  humerus.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  cartilage  which  is  thinnest  at  its  centre.  Around  the  circumference 
of  the  head  is  a  smooth,  articular  surface,  broad  internally  where  it  articulates  with 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ;  narrow  in  the  rest  of  its  circumference,  where 
it  rotates  within  the  orbicular  ligament.  It  is  coated  with  cartilage  in  the  recent 
state.  The  head  is  supported  on  a  round,  smooth,  and  constricted  portion  of  bone, 
called  the  neck^  which  presents,  behind,  a  slight  ridge,  for  the  attachment  of  part 
of  the  Supinator  brevis.  Beneath  the  neck,  at  the  inner  and  front  aspect  of  the 
bone,  is  a  rough  eminence,  the  bicipital  tuberosity.  Its  surface  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  vertical  line — a  posterior,  rough  portion,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Biceps  muscle ;  and  an  anterior,  smooth  portion,  on  which  a  bursa  is 
interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  bone. 

The  Shaft  of  the  bone  is  prismoid  in  form,  narrower  above  than  below,  and 
slightly  curved,  so  as  to  be  convex  outward.  It  presents  three  surfaces,  separated 
bv  three  borders. 

The  anterior  border  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tuberosity  above  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  below.  It  separates  the  anterior 
from  the  external  surface.  Its  upper  third  is  very  prominent;  and  from  its 
oblique  direction,  downward  and  outward,  has  received  the  name  of  the  oblique 
line  of  the  radius.  It  gives  attachment  externally  to  the  Supinator  brevis, 
internally  to  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  between  these  to  the  Flexor  sublimis 
digitorum.  The  middle  third  of  the  anterior  border  is  indistinct  and  rounded.  Its 
lower  fourth  is  sharp,  prominent,  affords  attachment  to  the  Pronator  quadratus,  and 
terminates  in  a  small  tubercle,  into  which  is  inserted  the  tendon  of  the  Supinator 

The  posterior  "border  commences  above  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
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radius,  and  terminates  below  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process; 
it  separates  the  posterior  from  the  external  surface.  It  is  indistinct  above  and  below, 
but  well  marked  in  the  middle  third  of  the  bone. 

The  internal  or  interosseous  border  commences  above  at  the  back  part  of  the 
tuberosity,  where  it  is  rounded  and  indistinct,  becomes  sharp  and  prominent  as 
it  descends,  and  at  its  lower  part  divides  into  two  ridges,  which  descend  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  sigmoid  cavity.  This  border  separates  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  surface,  and  has  the  interosseous  membrane  attached 
to  it  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 

The  anterior  surface  is  narrow  and  concave  for  its  upper  three-fourths,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  muscle ;  it  is  broad  and  flat  for  its 
lower  fourth,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Pronator  quadratus.  A  prominent  ridge 
limits  the  attachment  of  the  Pronator  quadratus  below,  and  between  this  and  the 
inferior  border  is  a  triangular  rough  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior 
ligament  of  the  wrist-joint.  At  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  third  of  this 
surface  is  the  nutrient  foramen,  which  is  directed  obliquely  upward. 

The  posterior  surface  is  rounded,  convex,  and  smooth  in  the  upper  third  of  its 
extent,  and  covered  by  the  Supinator  brevis  muscle.  Its  middle  third  is  broad, 
slightly  concave,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis 
above,  the  Extensor  brevis  pollicis  below.  Its  lower  third  is  broad,  convex,  and 
covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  muscles,  which  subsequently  run  in  the  grooves  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  bone. 

The  external  surface  is  rounded  and  convex  throughout  its  entire  extent.  Its 
upper  third  gives  attachment  to  the  Supinator  brevis  muscle.  About  its  centre  is 
seen  a  rough  ridge,  for  the  insertion  of  the  Pronator  radii  teres  muscle.  Its  lower 
part  is  narrow,  and  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis 
and  Extensor  brevis  pollicis  muscles. 

The  Lower  Extremity  of  the  radius  is  large,  of  quadrilateral  form,  and  provided 
with  two  articular  surfaces — one  at  the  extremity,  for  articulation  with  the  carpus, 
and  one  at  the  inner  side  of  the  bone,  for  articulation  Avith  the  ulna.  The  carpal 
articular  surface  is  of  triangular  form,  concave,  smooth,  and  divided  by  a  slight 
antero-posterior  ridge  into  two  parts.  Of  these,  the  external  is  large,  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  bone ;  the  inner,  smaller  and  quadrilateral, 
articulates  with  the  semilunar.  The  articular  surface  for  the  ulna  is  called  the 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius ;  it  is  narrow,  concave,  smooth,  and  articulates  with 
the  head  of  the  ulna.  The  circumference  of  this  end  of  the  bone  presents  three 
surfaces — an  anterior,  external,  and  posterior.  The  anterior  surface^  rough  and 
irregular,  affords  attachment  to  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist-joint.  The 
external  surface  is  prolonged  obliquely  doAvnward  into  a  strong,  conical  projection, 
the  styloid  process ^  which  gives  attachment  by  its  base  to  the  tendon  of  the 
Supinator  longus,  and  by  its  apex  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist- 
joint.  The  outer  surface  of  this  process  is  marked  by  a  flat  groove,  which  runs 
obliquely  doAvnward  and  forward,  and  gives  passage  to  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  the  Extensor  brevis  pollicis.  The  posterior  surface  is 
convex,  affords  attachment  to  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  is  marked  by 
three  grooves.  Proceeding  from  without  inward,  the  first  groove  is  broad  but 
shallow,  and  subdivided  into  two  by  a  slightly  elevated  ridge :  the  outer  of  these 
two  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  the  inner  the 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  The  second,  which  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  bone,  is  a  deep  but  narrow  groove,  bounded  on  its  outer  side  by  a 
sharply-defined  ridge ;  it  is  directed  obliquely  from  above,  downward  and  outward, 
and  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis.  The  third,  lying  most 
internally,  is  a  broad  groove,  for  the  passage  of  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  indicis 
and  Extensor  communis  digitorum. 

Structure. — Similar  to  that  of  the  other  long  bones. 

Development  (Fig.  203). — By  three  centres :  one  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  each 
extremity.     That  for  the  shaft  makes  its  appearance  near  the  centre  of  the  bone 
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Fio.  203.— Plan  of  the  development  of 
the  radius.    By  three  eentrea. 


soon  after  the  development  of  the  humerus  commences.  At  birth  the  shaft  is 
ossified,  but  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  cartilaginous.  About  the  end  of  the  second 
year  ossification  commences  in  the  lower  epiph- 
ysis, and  about  the  fifth  year  in  the  upper  one. 
At  the  age  of  seven  teenoreighteen  the  upper  epiph- 
ysis becomes  joined  to  the  shaft,  the  lower  epiph- 
ysis becoming  united  about  the  twentieth  year. 

Articulation. — With  four  bones :  the  humerus, 
ulna,  scaphoid,  and  semilunar. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  nine:  to  the 
tuberosity,  the  Biceps ;  to  the  oblique  ridge, 
the  Supinator  brevis,  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum, 
and  Flexor  longus  pollicis;  to  the  shaft  (its 
anierior  surface),  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and 
Pronator  quadratus ;  (its  posterior  surface),  the 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  Extensor 
brevis  pollicis ;  (its  outer  surface),  the  Pronator 
radii  teres;  and  to  the  styloid  process,  the 
Supinator  longus. 

Siir£stce  Form. — Just  below  and  a  little  in  front  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  external  condyle  a  part  of 
the  head  of  the  radius  may  be  felt,  covered  by  the  orbic- 
ular and  external  lateral  ligaments.  There  is  in  this  situ- 
ation a  little  dimple  in  the  skin,  which  is  most  visible 
when  the  arm  is  extended,  and  which  marks  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  bone.  If  the  finger  is  placed  on 
this  dimple  and  the  forearm  pronated  and  supinated, 
the  head  of  the  bone  wiU  be  distinctly  perceived  rotating 
in  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity.  The  upper  half  of  the 
shaft  of  the  radius  cannot  be  felt,  as  it  is  surrounded  by 
the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  muscles  arising  from  the  external  condyle.  The  lower  half  of  the  shaft 
can  be  readily  examined,  though  covered  by  tendons  and  muscles  and  not  strictly  subcutaneous. 
If  traced  downward,  the  shaft  will  be  felt  to  terminate  in  a  lozenge-shaped,  convex  surface  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process.  This  is  the  onlv  subcutaneous  part  of  the  bone, 
and  from  its  lower  extremity  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process  will  be  felt  bending  inward  toward 
the  wrist  About  the  middle  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  is  a 
well-marked  ridge,  best  perceived  when  the  hand  is  slightly  flexed  on  the  wnst.  It  bounds  the 
oblique  groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  through  which  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
longus  poUicis  runs,  and  serves  to  keep  that  tendon  in  its  place. 

Suxgical  Anatomy. — ^The  two  bones  of  the  forearm  are  more  oflen  broken  together  than  is 
either  the  radius  or  ulna  separately.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  consider  the  fractures  of  these 
two  bones  together  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  to  mention  the  principal  fractures 
which  take  place  in  each  bone  individually.  These  fractures  may  be  produced  by  either  direct 
or  indirect  violence,  though  more  commonly  by  direct  violence.  When  indirect  force  is  applied 
to  the  forearm  the  radius  generally  alone  gives  way,  though  both  bones  may  suflfer.  The 
fracture  frttm  indirect  force  generally  takes  place  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  bones: 
fracture  from  direct  violence  may  occur  at  any  part,  more  often,  however,  in  the  lower  half  oi 
the  bone.  The  fracture  is  usually  transverse,  but  may  be  more  or  less  oblique.  A  point  of 
interest  in  connection  with  these  fractures  is  the  tendency  that  there  is  for  the  two  bones  to  unite 
across  the  interosseous  membrane ;  the  limb  should  therefore  be  put  up  in  a  position  midway 
between  supination  and  pronation,  which  is  not  only  the  most  comfortable  position,  but  also  sep- 
arates the  Dones  most  widely  frx>m  each  other,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  risk  of  the  bones 
becoming  united  across  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  splints,  anterior  and  posterior,  which  are 
applied  m  these  cases  should  be  rather  wider  than  the  limh,  so  as  to  prevent  any  latenil  pressure 
on  the  bones.  For  in  these  cases  there  is  a  greater  liability  to  gangrene  from  the  pressure  of  the 
splints  than  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  is  no  doubt  due  principally  to  two  causes :  (1) 
the  flexion  of  the  forearm  compressing  to  a  certain  extent  the  bracnial  artery  and  retarding  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  limb ;  and  (2)  the  superficial  position  of  the  two  main  arteries  of  the  forearm 
in  a  part  of  their  course,  and  their  liability  tube  compressed  by  the  splints.  The  special 
fractures  of  the  ulna  are — (1 )  Fracture  of  the  olecranon.  This  may  be  caused  by  direct  violence, 
&lkon  the  elbow  with  the  forearm  flexed,  or  by  muscular  action  by  the  sudden  contraction  of 
the  triceps.  The  most  common  place  for  the  fracture  to  occur  is  at  the  constricted  portion 
where  the  olecranon  joins  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  the  fracture  may  be  either  transverse  or 
oblique ;  but  any  part  may  be  broken,  even  a  thin  shell  may  be  torn  oflf.  Fractures  from  direct 
violence  are  occasionally  comminuted.  The  displacement  is  sometimes  ver>'  slight,  owing  to  the 
fibrous  structures  around  the  process  not  being  torn.    (2)  Fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  some- 
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times  occurs  as  a  complication  of  dislocation  backward  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  ever  occurs  as  an  uncomplicated  iryury.  (3)  Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna 
may  occur  at  any  part,  but  usually  take  place  at  the  middle  of  the  bone  or  a  little  below  it. 
They  are  almost  always  the  result  of  direct  violence.  (4)  The  styloid  process  may  be  knocked 
off  by  direct  violence.  Fractures  of  the  radius  consist  of— (1)  Fracture  of  the  head  of  the  bone; 
this  generally  occurs  in  conjunction  with  some  other  lesion,  but  may  occur  as  an  uncomplicated 
injury.  (2)  Fracture  of  the  neck  may  also  take  place,  but  is  generally  complicated  with  other 
iiyury.  (3)  Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius  are  very  common,  and  may  take  place  at  any 
part  of  the  bone.  They  may  take  place  from  either  direct  or  indirect  violence.  (4)  The  most 
important  fracture  of  the  radius  is  that  of  the  lower  end  (CoUes's  fracture).  The  fracture  is 
transverse,  and  generally  takes  place  about  an  inch  from  the  lower  extremity.  It  is  caused  by 
falls  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  is  an  injury  of  advanced  life,  occurring  more  frequently  in  the 
female  than  the  male.  In  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fracture  is  caused,  the  upi^ier 
fragment  becomes  driven  into  the  lower,  and  impaction  is  the  result ;  or  else  the  lower  fragment 
becomes  split  up  into  two  or  more  pieces,  so  that  no  fixation  occurs.  Separation  of  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  radius  may  take  place  in  the  young.  This  iiyurv  and  Colles's  fracture  may  be 
distinguished  from  other  injuries  in  this  neignborhood — especially  dislocation,  with  which  it  is 
liable  to  be  confounded — by  observing  the  relative  positions  of  the  styloid  processes  of  the  ulna 
and  iradius.  In  the  natural  condition  of  parts,  with  the  arm  hanging  by  the  side,  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  radius  is  on  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  ulna;  that  is  to  say,  nearer  the  ground. 
After  fracture  or  separation  of  the  epiphysis  this  process  is  on  the  same  or  higher  level  than  that 
of  the  ulna,  whereas  it  would  be  unaltered  in  position  in  dislocation. 


THE  HAND. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Hand  is  subdivided  into  three  segments — the  Carpus  or 
wrist-bones ;  the  Metacarpus  or  bones  of  the  palm ;  and  the  Phalanges  or  bones 
of  the  fingers. 

The  Carpus. 

The  bones  of  the  Carpus  (xapKo^,  the  wrist),  eight  in  number,  are  arranged  in 
two  rows.  Those  of  the  upper  row,  enumerated  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar 
side,  are  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  cuneiform,  and  pisiform  ;  those  of  the  lower 
row,  enumerated  in  the  same  order,  are  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  os  magnum,  and 
unciform. 

Common  Characters  of  the  Carpal  Bones. 

Each  bone  (excepting  the  pisiform)  presents  six  surfaces.  Of  these  the  anterior 
or  palmar  and  the  posterior  or  dorsal  are  rough  for  ligamentous  attachment, 
the  dorsal  surface  being  the  broader,  except  in  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar.  The 
superior  or  proximal  and  inferior  or  distal  are  articular,  the  superior  generally 
convex,  the  inferior  concave ;  and  the  internal  and  external  are  also  articular  when 
in  contact  with  contiguous  bones,  otherwise  rough  and  tubercular.  The  structure 
in  all  is  similar,  consisting  of  cancellous  tissue  enclosed  in  a  layer  of  compact  bone. 
Each  bone  is  also  developed  from  a  single  centre  of  ossification. 

Bones  of  the  Upper  Bow  (Figs.  204,  205). 

The  Scaphoid  {axdiprj^  a  boat ;  £?5oc,  like)  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  first  row. 
It  has  received  its  name  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  boat,  being  broad 
at  one  end,  and  narrowed  like  a  prow  at  the  opposite.  It  is  situated  at  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  carpus,  its  long  axis  being  from  above  downward, 
outward  and  forward.  The  superior  surface  is  convex,  smooth,  of  triangular 
shape,  and  articulates  with  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  The  inferior  surface. 
directed  downward,  outward,  and  backward,  is  smooth,  convex,  also  triangular, 
and  divided  by  a  slight  ridge  into  two  parts,  the  external  of  which  articulates 
with  the  trapezium,  the  inner  with  the  trapezoid.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface 
presents  a  narrow,  rough  groove,  which  runs  the  entire  breadth  of  the  bone  and 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  anterior  or  pahnar  surface  is  concave 
above,  and  elevated  at  its  lower  and  outer  part  into  a  prominent,  rounded  tubercle, 
which  projects  forward  from  the  front  of  the  carpus  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  The  external  surface  is  rough  and 
narrow,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist.     The 
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iniemal  turface,  presents  two  articular  facets :  of  these,  the  superior  or  smaller 
one  is  ftatteoed,  of  semilunar   form,  and   articulates  with   the  semilunar ;    the 
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infenor  or  largei  is  concave,  forming,  with  the  semilunar  bone,  a  concavity  for  the 
liead  of  the  os  magnum. 
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To  ascertain  to  which  side  the  bone  belongs,  hold  it  with  the  superior  or 
radial  convex,  articular,  surface  upward,  and  the  posterior  surface — i.  e,  the  narrow, 
non-articular,  grooved  surface — toward  you.  The  tubercle  on  the  outer  surface 
points  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs.^ 

Articulations. — With  five  bones:  the  radius  above,  trapezium  and  trapezoid 
below,  OS  magnum  and  semilunar  internally. 

The  Lunar  or  Semilunar  {semiy  half;  luna^  moon)  bone  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  deep  concavity  and  crescentic  outline.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
row  of  the  carpus,  between  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform.  The  superior  surface^  con- 
vex, smooth,  and  bounded  by  four  edges,  articulates  with  the  radius.  The  inferior 
surface  is  deeply  concave,  and  of  greater  extent  from  before  backward  than  trans- 
versely :  it  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  and  by  a  long,  narrow 
facet  (separated  by  a  ridge  from  the  general  surface)  with  the  unciform  bone. 
The  anterior  or  palmar  and  posterior  or  dorsal  surfaces  are  rough,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  ligaments,  the  former  being  the  broader  and  of  somewhat  rounded  form. 
The  external  surface  presents  a  narrow,  flattened,  semilunar  facet  for  articulation 
with  the  scaphoid.  The  internal  surface  is  marked  by  a  smooth,  quadrilateral 
facet,  for  articulation  with  the  cuneiform. 

Hold  it  with  the  convex  articular  surface  for  the  radius  upward,  and  the 
narrowest  non-articular  surface  toward  you.  The  semilunar  facet  for  the  scaphoid 
will  be  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  five  bones  :  the  radius  above,  os  magnum  and  unciform 
below,  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  on  either  side. 

The  Cuneiform  {cuneus^  a  wedge ;  forma^  likeness)  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  pyramidal  shape  \os  pyramidale)^  and  by  its  having  an  oval,  isolated  facet  for 
articulation  with  the  pisiform  bone.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  inner  side  of 
the  carpus.  The  superior  surface  presents  an  internal,  rough,  non-articular  por- 
tion, and  an  external  or  articular  portion,  which  is  convex,  smooth,  and  articulates 
with  the  triangular  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  of  the  wrist.  The  inferior  sur- 
face^ directed  outward,  is  concave,  sinuously  curved,  and  smooth  for  articu- 
lation with  the  unciform.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  is  rough,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  ligaments.  The  anterior  or  palmar  surface  presents,  at  its  inner  side,  an 
oval  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  pisiform ;  and  is  rough  externally,  for  liga- 
mentous attachment.  The  external  surface^  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  is  marked 
by  a  flat,  quadrilateral,  smooth  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  semilunar.  The 
internal  surface^  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  is  pointed  and  roughened,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

Hold  the  bone  with  the  surface  supporting  the  pisiform  facet  away  from 
you,  and  the  concavo-convex  surface  for  the  unciform  downward.  The  base 
of  the  wedge  {i.  e.  the  broad  end  of  the  bone)  will  be  on  the  side  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Articulations. — With  three  bones:  the  semilunar  externally,  the  pisiform  in 
front,  the  unciform  below ;  and  with  the  triangular,  interarticular  fibro-cartilage 
which  separates  it  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna. 

The  Pisiform  (pisum^  a  pea  ;  forma^  likeness)  may  be  known  by  its  small  size 
and  by  its  presenting  a  single  articular  facet.  It  is  situated  at  the  anterior  and 
inner  side  of  the  carpus,  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  presents  on  its  posterior 
surface  a  smooth,  oval  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  cuneiform.  This  facet 
approaches  the  superior,  but  not  the  inferior,  border  of  the  bone.  The  anterior 
or  palmar  surface  is  rounded  and  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior 
annular  ligament  and  to  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  Abductor  minimi  digiti 
muscles.  The  outer  and  inner  surfaces  are  also  rough,  the  former  being  convex, 
the  latter  usuallv  concave. 

Hold  the  bone  with  the  posterior  surface — that  which  presents  the  articular 

*  In  these  directions  each  bone  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  its  natural  position — that  is,  such  a 
position  as  it  would  occupy  when  the  arm  is  hanging  by  the  side,  the  forearm  in  a  position  of  supi- 
nation, the  thumb  being  directed  outward,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  looking  forward. 
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facet — toward  yoQ,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  faceted  portion  of  the  surface  is 
uppeimost.  The  outer,  convex  surface  will  point  to  the  side  to  which  it 
belongs. 

ArticttlatloaB. — With  one  bone,  the  cuneiform. 


n  ol  the  led  hand.    Pslmat  Bur&ce. 


Attadunent  of  HosdeB. — To  two :  the   Flexor   carpi   uluaris   and  Abductor 
minimi  digiti;  and  to  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 
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Bones  of  the  Lower  Bow  (Figs.  204,  205). 

The  Trapezium  (rpdne^^a^  a  table)  is  of  very  irregular  form.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished by  a  deep  groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis  muscle. 
It  is  situated  at  the  external  and  inferior  part  of  the  carpus,  between  the  scaphoid 
and  first  metacarpal  bone.  The  superior  surface,  concave  and  smooth,  is  directed 
upward  and  inward,  and  articulates  with  the  scaphoid.  The  inferior  surface, 
directed  downward  and  inward,  is  oval,  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from 
before  backward,  so  as  to  form  a  saddle-shaped  surface,  for  articulation  with  the 
base  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone.  The  anterior  or  pabnar  surface  is  narrow  and 
rough.  At  its  upper  part  is  a  deep  groove  running  from  above  obliquely  down- 
ward and  inward ;  it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  is 
bounded  externally  by  a  prominent  ridge,  the  oblique  ridge  of  the  trapezium. 
This  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  Abductor  pollicis,  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi 
poUicis,  and  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  muscles,  and  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 
The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  is  rough.  The  external  surface  is  also  broad  and 
rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  internal  surface  presents  two 
articular  facets :  the  upper  one,  large  and  concave,  articulates  with  the  trapezoid ; 
the  lower  one,  narrow  and  flattened,  with  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal 
bone. 

Hold  the  bone  with  the  saddle-shaped  surface  downward  and  the  grooved 
surface  away  from  you.  The  prominent,  rough,  non-articular  surface  points  to 
the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones :  the  scaphoid  above,  the  trapezoid  and  second 
metacarpal  bones  internally,  the  first  metacarpal  below. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — Abductor  pollicis,  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  and 
part  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Trapezoid  is  the  smallest  bone  in  the  second  row.  It  may  be  known  by 
its  wedge-shaped  form,  the  broad  end  of  the  wedge  forming  the  dorsal,  the  narrow 
end  the  palmar,  surface,  and  by  its  having  four  articular  surfaces  touching  each 
other  and  separated  by  sharp  edges.  The  superior  surface,  quadrilateral  in  form, 
smooth,  and  slightly  concave,  articulates  with  the  scaphoid.  The  inferior  surface 
articulates  with  the  upper  end  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone ;  it  is  convex  from 
side  to  side,  concave  from  before  backward,  and  subdivided  by  an  elevated  ridge 
into  two  unequal  lateral  facets.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  and  anterior  or  palmar 
surfaces  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments,  the  former  being  the  larger 
of  the  two.  The  external  surface,  convex  and  smooth,  articulates  with  the 
trapezium.  The  internal  surface  is  concave  and  smooth  in  front,  for  articulation 
with  the  OS  magnum ;  rough  behind,  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous 
ligament. 

Hold  the  bone  with  the  larger,  non-articular  surface  toward  you,  and  the 
smooth,  quadrilateral  articular  surface  upward.  The  convex,  articular  surface 
will  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs.^ 

Articulations. — With  four  bones :  the  scaphoid  above,  second  metacarpal  bone 
below,  trapezium  externally,  os  magnum  internally. 

The  Os  Magnum  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  carpus,  and  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  wrist.  It  presents,  above,  a  rounded  portion  or  head,  which  is  received  into 
the  concavity  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones  ;  a  constricted  portion 
or  neck ;  and,  below,  the  body.  The  superior  surface  is  rounded,  smooth,  and 
articulates  with  the  semilunar.  The  inferior  surface  is  divided  by  two  ridges  into 
three  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones, 
that  for  the  third  (the  middle  facet)  being  the  largest  of  the  three.  The  posterior 
or  dorsal  surface  is  broad  and  rough ;  the  anterior  or  palmar,  narrow,  rounded, 
and  also  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.     The  external  surface  articulates 

^Occasionally  in  a  badly  marked  bone  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  to  which  side  the 
bone  belongs ;  the  following  method  wi^ll  sometimes  be  found  useful :  Hold  the  bone  with  its  broader, 
non-articular  surface  upward,  so  that  its  sloping  border  is  directed  toward  you.  The  border  will  slope 
to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 
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with  the  trapezoid  by  a  small  facet  at  its  anterior  inferior  angle,  behind  which  is 
a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous  ligament.  Above  this 
is  a  deep  and  rough  groove,  which  forms  part  of  the  neck  and  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments,  bounded  superiorly  by  a  smooth,  convex  surface,  for 
articulation  with  the  scaphoid.  The  internal  9urface  articulates  with  the  unciform 
by  a  smooth,  concave,  oblong  facet  which  occupies  its  posterior  and  superior 
parts,  and  is  rough  in  front,  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous  ligament. 

Hold  the  bone  with  the  broader,  non-articular  surface  toward  you,  and  the 
head  upward.  The  small,  articular  facet  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
external  surface  will  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  seven  bones:  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  above;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpal  below ;  the  trapezoid  on  the  radial  side ;  and 
the  unciform  on  the  ulnar  side. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — Part  of  the  Adductor  obliquus  pollicis. 

The  XJneiform  {uneus^  a  hook  ;  forma^  likeness)  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  its  wedge-shaped  form  and  the  hook-like  process  that  projects  from  its  palmar 
surface.  It  is  situated  at  the  inner  and  lower  angle  of  the  carpus,  with  its  base 
downward,  resting  on  the  two  inner  metacarpal  bones,  and  its  apex  directed 
upward  and  outward.  The  superior  surface^  the  apex  of  the  wedge,  is  narrow, 
convex,  smooth,  and  articulates  with  the  semilunar.  The  inferior  surface  articu- 
lates with  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones,  the  concave  surface  for  each 
being  separated  by  a  ridge  which  runs  from  before  backward.  The  posterior  or 
dorml  surface  is  triangular  and  rough,  for  ligamentous  attachment.  The  anterior 
or  palmar  surface  presents,  at  its  lower  and  inner  side,  a  curved,  hook-like  pro- 
cess of  bone,  the  unciform  process^  directed  from  the  palmar  surface  forward  and 
outward.  It  gives  attachment  by  its  apex  to  the  annular  ligament ;  by  its  inner 
surface  to  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  and  the  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  minimi 
digit! ;  and  is  grooved  on  its  outer  side,  for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  is  one  of  the  four  eminences  on  the  front  of  the 
carpus  to  which  the  anterior  annular  ligament  is  attached,  the  others  being  the 
pisiform  internally,  the  oblique  ridge  of  the  trapezium  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
scaphoid  externally.  The  internal  surface  articulates  with  the  cuneiform  by  an 
oblong  facet  cut  obliquely  from  above,  downward  and  inward.  The  external  sur- 
face articulates  with  the  os  magnum  by  its  upper  and  posterior  part,  the  remaining 
portion  being  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 

Hold  the  bone  with  the  hooked  process  away  from  you,  and  the  articular  sur- 
face, divided  into  two  parts,  for  the  metacarpal  bones,  downward.     The  concavity' 
of  the  process  will  be  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  five  bones :  the  semilunar  above,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metacarpal  below,  the  cuneiform  internally,  the  os  magnum  externally. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  three :  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  the  Flexor 
ossis  metacarpi  minimi  digiti,  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris ;  and  to  the  anterior  annular 
ligament. 

The  Metacarpus. 

The  Metacarpal  Bones  are  five  in  number:  they  are  long,  cylindrical  bones, 
presenting  for  examination  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 


Oommon  Characters  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones. 

The  Shaft  is  prismoid  in  form  and  curved  longitudinally,  so  as  to  be  convex  in 
the  longitudinal  direction  behind,  concave  in  front.  It  presents  three  surfaces : 
two  lateral  and  one  posterior.  The  lateral  surfaces  are  concave,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Interossei  muscles,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a  prominent 
line.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  presents  in  its  distal  half  a  smooth, 
triangular,  flattened  area  which  is  covered,  in  the  recent  state,  by  the  tendons  of 
the  Extensor  muscles.  This  triangular  surface  is  bounded  by  two  lines,  which 
commence  in  small  tubercles  situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  either  side  of  the 
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digital  extremity,  and,  running  backward,  converge  to  meet  together  a  little 
behind  the  centre  of  the  bone  and  form  a  ridge  which  runs  along  the  rest  of  the 
dorsal  surface  to  the  carpal  extremity.  This  ridge  separates  two  lateral,  sloping 
surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  the  l)orsal  interossei  muscles.*  To  the  tubercles 
on  the  digital  extremities  are  attached  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joints. 

The  carpal  extremity,  or  base,  is  of  a  cuboidal  form,  and  broader  behind  than 
in  front;  it  articulates  above  w^ith  the  carpus,  and  on  each  side  with  the  adjoining 
metacarpal  bones  ;  its  dorsal  and  palmar  mirfaces  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of 
tendons  and  ligaments. 

The  digital  extremity,  or  head,  presents  an  oblong  surface,  flattened  at  each 
side ;  it  articulates  with  the  proximal  phalanx  ;  it  is  broader  and  extends  farther 
forward  in  front  than  behind,  and  is  longer  in  the  antero-posterior  than  in  the 
transverse  diameter.  On  either  side  of  the  head  is  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment 
of  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint.  The  posterior  mrface, 
broad  and  flat,  supports  the  Extensor  tendons ;  the  anterior  surface  is  grooved  in 
the  middle  line  for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons,  and  marked  on  each  side  by 
an  articular  eminence  continuous  with  the  terminal  articular  surface. 


Peculiar  Characters  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  shorter  and  wider  than  the  rest,  diverges 
to  a  greater  degree  from  the  carpus,  and  its  palmar  surface  is  directed  inward 
toward  the  palm.  The  shaft  is  flattened  and  broad  on  its  dorsal  aspect,  and 
does  not  present  the  ridge  which  is  found  on  the  other  metacarpal  bones ;  it  is 
concave  from  before  backward  on  its  palmar  surface.  The  carpal  extremity^ 
or  base^  presents  a  concavo-convex  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  trapezium; 
it  has  no  lateral  facets.  The  digital  extremity  is  less  convex  than  that  of  the 
other  metacarpal  bones,  broader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backward,  and 
terminates  anteriorly  in  a  small  articular,  eminence  on  each  side,  over  which  play 
two  sesamoid  bones. 

The  side  to  which  this  bone  belongs  may  be  known  by  observing  the  little 
prominence  which  is  situated  on  the  outer  or  radial  side  of  its  posterior  surface  just 
above  the  base,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  If  the 
bone  is  held  with  the  palmar  surface  upward  and  the  base  toward  the  student, 
the  prominence  will  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs.  Another  means 
by  which  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs  may  be  ascertained  is  by  holding  it 
in  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  hand,  with  the  carpal  extremity  upward  and  the 
dorsal  surface  backward ;  the  narrower,  radial  border  will  point  to  the  side  to 
which  it  belongs. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  is  the  longest  and  its  base  the  largest 
of  the  other  four.  Its  carpal  extremity  is  prolonged  upward  and  inward,  forming 
a  prominent  ridge.  The  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces  of  this  extremity  are  rough, 
for  the  attachment  of  tendons  and  ligaments.  It  presents  four  articular  facets: 
three  on  the  upper  aspect  of  the  base :  the  middle  one  of  the  three  is  the  largest, 
concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  before  backward,  for  articulation  with  the 
trapezoid ;  the  external  one  is  a  small,  flat,  quadrilateral  facet,  for  articulation  with 
the  trapezium ;  the  internal  one  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is  long  and  narrow, 
for  articulation  with  the  os  magnum.  The  fourth  facet  is  on  the  inner  or  ulnar 
side  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  is  for  articulation  with  the  third  metacarpal 
bone. 

The  side  to  which  this  bone  belongs  is  indicated  by  the  absence  of  the  lateral 
facet  on  the  outer  (radial)  side  of  its  base,  so  that  if  the  bone  is  placed  with  its 
base  toward  the  student  and  the  palmar  surface  upward,  the  side  on  which  there 
is  no  lateral  facet  will  be  that  to  which  it  belongs. 

*  By  these  sloping  surfaces  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  hand  may  be  at  once  differentiated  from 
those  of  the  foot. 
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The  Phalanges. 

The  Phalanges  (intemodia)  are  the  bones  of  the  fingers ;  they  are  fourteen  in 
number,  three  for  each  finger,  and  two  for  the  thumb.  They  are  long  bones,  and 
present  for  examination  a  shaft  and  two  extremities.  The  shaft  tapers  from 
above  downward,  is  convex  posteriorly,  concave  in  front  from  above  downward, 
flat  from  side  to  side,  and  marked  laterally  by  rough  ridges,  which  give  attachment 
to  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  Flexor  tendons.  The  metacarpal  extremity^  or  ba%e, 
in  the  first  row  presents  an  oval,  concave,  articular  surface,  broader  from  side  to 
side  than  from  before  backward;  and  the  same  extremity  in  the  other  two  rows, 
a  double  concavity,  separated  by  a  longitudinal  median  ridge,  extending  from  before 
backward.  The  digital  extremities  are  smaller  than  the  others,  and  terminate, 
in  the  first  and  second  rows,  in  two  small,  lateral  condyles,  separated  by  a  slight 
groove ;  the  articular  surface  being  prolonged  farther  forward  on  the  palmar  than 
on  the  dorsal  surface,  especially  in  the  first  row. 

The  Ungual  Phalanges  are  convex  on  their  dorsal,  flat  on  their  palmar,  surfaces; 
they  are  recognized  by  their  small  size  and  by  a  roughened,  elevated  surface  of  a 
horseshoe  form  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  their  ungual  extremity,  which  serves  to 
support  the  sensitive  pulp  of  the  finger. 

Articulations. — The  first  row,  with  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  second  row 
of  phalanges;  the  second  row,  with  the  first  and  third;  the  third,  with  the  second 
row. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  five 
muscles :  the  Extensor  brevis  pollicis,  Flexor  brevis  pollicis.  Abductor  pollicis, 
Adductor  transversus  and  obliquus  pollicis.  To  the  second  phalanx,  two:  the 
Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis.  To  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  index  finger,  the  First  dorsal  and  the  First  palmar  interosseous ;  to 
that  of  the  middle  finger,  the  Second  and  Third  dorsal  interosseous ;  to  that  of 
the  ring  finger,  the  Fourth  dorsal  and  the  Second  palmar  interosseous ;  and  to  that 
of  the  little  finger,  the  Third  palmar  interosseous,  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti, 
and  Abductor  minimi  digiti.  To  the  second  phalanges,  the  Flexor  sublimis  digi- 
torum,  Extensor  communis  digitorum,  and,  in  addition,  the  Extensor  indicis  to 
the  index  finger,  the  Extensor  minimi  digiti  to  the  little  finger.  To  the  third 
phalanges,  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  and  Extensor  communis  digitorum. 

Surface  Form. — On  the  front  of  the  wrist  are  two  subcutaneous  eminences,  one  on  the 
radial  side,  the  larger  and  flatter,  due  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  and  the  ridge  on  the 
trapezium;  the  other, on  the  ulnar  side,  caused  by  the  pisiform  bone.     The  tubercle  of  the 
scaphoid  is  to  be  felt  just  below  and  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.    It 
is  best  perceived  by  extenditig  the  hand  on  the  forearm.     Immediately  below  is  to  be  felt 
another  prominence,  better  marked  than  the  tubercle ;  this  is  the  ridge  on  the  trapezium  which 
gives  attachment  to  some  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb.     On  the  inner  side  of  the  front  of 
the  wrist  the  pisiform  bone  is  to  be  felt,  forming  a  small  but  prominent  projection  in  this  situa- 
tion.    It  is  some  distance  below  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  may  be  said  to  be  just  below 
the  level  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.     The  rest  of  the  front  of  the  carpus  is  covered  by 
tendons  and  the  annular  ligament,  and  entirely  concealed,  with  the  exception  of  the  hooked  pro- 
cess of  the  unciform,  which  can  only  be  made  out  with  difficulty.     The  back  of  the  carpus  is 
convex  and  covered  by  the  Extensor  tendons,  so  that  none  of  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  Done:s 
are  to  be  felt,  with  the  exception  of  the  cuneiform  on  the  inner  side.     Below  the  carpus  the 
dorsal  surfaces  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  except  the  fifth,  are  covered  by  tendons,  and  are  scarcely 
visible  except  in  very  thin  hands.     The  (Jorsal  surface  of  the  fifth  is,  however,  subcutaneous 
throughout  almost  its  whole  length,  and  is  plainly  to  be  perceived  and  felt.     In  addition  to  this, 
slightly  external  to  the  middle  line  of  the  hand,  is  a  prominence,  freouently  well  marked,  bui 
occasionally  indistinct,  formed  by  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  of  the  middle  finger.    The  heads  of 
the  metacarpal  bones  are  plainly  to  be  felt  and  seen,  rounded  in  contour  and  standing  out  in  bold 
relief  under  the  skin,  when  the  fist  is  clenched.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  fin- 
gers are  flexed  on  the  hand,  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  first  phalanges  glide  off"  the  heads  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  on  to  their  anterior  surfaces,  so  that  the  heads  of  these  bones  form  the  prom- 
inence of  the  knuckles  and  receive  the  force  of  any  blow  which  may  be  given.     The  head  of  the 
third  metacarpal  bone  is  the  most  prominent,  and  receives  the  greater  part  of  the  shock  of  the 
blow.    This  bone  articulates  with  tne  os  magnum,  so  that  the  concussion  is  carried  through  this 
bone  to  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar,  with  which  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  articulates,  and  by 
these  bones  is  transferred  to  the  radius,  along  which  it  may  be  carried  to  the  capitellum  of  the 
humerus.     The  enlarged  extremities  of  the  phalanges  are  to  be  plainly  felt:  they  form  the 
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jwals  of  the  fingem  When  the  digite  are  bent  the  prosimal  phalanges  of  the  joints  form 
prominences,  which  in  the  joiDt  between  the  first  and  second  ph&iangea  is  slightly  hollowed,  in 
iirordanue  wiih  the  grooved  shape  of  their  articular  surfaces,  whilst  at  ihe  last  row  the 

Kaminence  is  flattenea  and  sqiuu»-shaped.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  four  inner  metacarpal 
nea  are  covered  by  muscles,  tendons,  and  the  palmar  fascia,  and  no  part  of  them  but  their 
heads  is  to  be  distinguished.  With  regard  to  the  thumb,  on  the  dotsal  aspect  the  base  of  the 
nietacarpaJ  bone  forms  a  prominence  below  the  styloid  process  of  the  radiua;  the  shall  is  to  be 
felt,  covered  by  tendons,  terminating  at  its  head  in  a  flattened  prominence,  in  front  of  which  can 
be  felt  the  sesamoid  bones. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  carpal  bones  are  little  liable  to  Iracture,  except  from  extreme 
violence,  when  the  parts  are  so  comminuted  as  to  necessitate  amputation.  Occasionally  they  are 
the  seat  of  tubercular  disease.  The  metacarpal  bone  and  the  phalanges  are  not  unfrequently 
broken  from  direct  violence.  The  first  metacarpal  bone  is  the  one  most  commonly  fractured ; 
then  the  second,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth,  the  third  being  the  one  least  frequently  broken. 
There  are  two  diseases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges  which  require  special  mention  on 
mount  of  (he  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  One  is  tubercular  dactylitis,  consisting  in  a 
ikposit  of  tubercular  maUrial  ia  the  medullair  canal,  expanding  the  bone,  with  subsequent 
caseation  and  resulting  necrosis.  The  other  is  chondroma,  which  is  perhaps  more  frequently 
found  in  connection  with  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges  than  with  any  other  Iwncs. 
The>'  are  commonly  multiple,  and  may  spring  either  from  the  medullao'  canal  or  from  the 
periosteum. 

Development  of  the  Bones  of  the  Hand. 

The  O&ipal  Bones  are  each  developed  by  a  eingle  centre,  At  birth  ihey  are 
all  cartilaginoua.     Oesificatton  proceeds  in  the  following  order  (Fig.  206) :  In  the 

Carptu. 

Out  taUrtfQr  tadt  t 

.Appean  Srd  year. 


Metaearpui. 

7%o  antra  for  each  bone 
0»*foriKafl, 
One  for  digital  extremil 
ticept  fint. 


Phalanges. 

Tko  eaUreafor  each  bon 
Oiteforehafl, 
Oat  for  walaearp^ 


U  ISUi-ta  year. 
(  I — Appear!  Slh  meet. 


FiQ.  M6.— Planofthedevelopmeiilofih 


'■!  magnum  and  unciform  an  ossific  point  appears  during  the  first  year,  the  former 
crecedingthe  latter;  in  the  cuneiform,  at  the  third  year;  in  the  trapezium  and 
*ciiiilunar,  at  tbe  fifth  year,  the  former  preceding  the  latter;  in  the  scaphoid,  at 
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the  sixth  year ;  in  the  trapezoid,  during  the  eighth  year ;  and  in  the  pisiform, 
about  the  twelfth  year. 

The  Metacarpal  Bones  are  each  developed  by  two  centres  :  one  for  the  shaft 
and  one  for  the  digital  extremity  for  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones ;  one  for  the 
shaft  and  one  for  the  base  for  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  which  in  this 
respect  resembles  the  phalanges.^  Ossification  commences  in  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  week,  and  gradually  proceeds  to  either  end  of  the 
bone :  about  the  third  year  the  digital  extremities  of  the  four  inner  metacarpal 
bones  and  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  begin  to  ossify,  and  they  unite  about 
the  twentieth  year. 

The  Phalanges  are  each  developed  by  two  centres :  one  for  the  shaft  and  one 
for  the  base.  Ossification  commences  in  the  shaft,  in  all  three  rows,  at  about  the 
eighth  week,  and  gradually  involves  the  whole  of  the  bone  excepting  the  upper 
extremity.  Ossification  of  the  base  comjnences  in  the  first  row  between  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  and  a  year  later  in  those  of  the  second  and  third  rows.  The  two 
centres  become  united,  in  each  row,  between  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  years. 

THE  LOWER  EXTREMIT7. 

The  Lower  Extremity  consists  of  three  segments,  the  thigh^  leg,  and /oof,  which 
correspond  to  the  arm,  forearm^  and  hand  in  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  con- 
nected to  the  trunk  through  the  os  innominatum,  or  hip-bone,  which  forms  the 
pelvic  girdle. 

THE  HIP. 

The  Os  Innominatum. 

The  Os  Innominattun  (zw,  not ;  nomino,  I  name),  or  nameless  bone,  so  called  from 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  any  known  object,  is  a  large,  irregularly-shaped,  flat  bone, 
constricted  in  the  centre  and  expanded  above  and  below.  With  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  it  forms  the  sides  and  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  In  young 
subjects  it  consists  of  three  separate  parts,  which  meet  and  form  the  large,  cup-like 
cavity  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone ;  and,  although  in 
the  adult  these  have  become  united,  it  is  usual  to  describe  the  bone  as  divisible 
into  three  portions — the  ilium,  the  ischium,  and  the  os  pubis. 

The  ilium,  so  called  from  its  supporting  the  flank  (ilia),  is  the  superior,  broad 
and  expanded  portion  which  runs  upward  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
acetabulum  and  forms  the  prominence  of  the  hip. 

The  ischium  (cff^iou,  the  hip)  is  the  inferior  and  strongest  portion  of  the  bone; 
it  proceeds  downward  from  the  acetabulum,  expands  into  a  large  tuberosity,  and 
then,  curving  upward,  forms  with  the  descending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  a  large 
aperture,  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  OS  pubis  is  that  portion  which  runs  horizontally  inward  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  acetabulum  for  about  two  inches,  then  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and  descends 
for  about  one  inch  :  it  forms  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  supports  the  external  organs  of 
generation,  and  has  received  its  name  from  the  skin  over  it  being  covered  with  hair. 

The  nium  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  an  external  and  an  internal ; 
a  crest,  and  two  borders,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 

External  Surface  or  Dorsum  of  the  Ilium  (Fig.  207). — The  back  part  of  this 
surface  is  directed  backward,  downward,  and  outwara;  its  front  part,  forward, 
downward,  and  outward.  It  is  smooth,  convex  in  front,  deeply  concave  behind; 
bounded  above  by  the  crest,  below  by  the  upper  border  of  the  acetabulum ;  in  front 
and  behind  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders.  This  surface  is  crossed  in  an 
arched  direction  by  three  semicircular  lines — the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
gluteal  lines.     The  superior  gluteal  line,  the  shortest  of  the  three,  commences  at 

*  Allan  Thomson  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  first  metacarpal  bone  is  often  developed 
from  three  centres ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  separate  nucleus  for  the  distal  end,  forming  a  distinct  epiph- 
ysis, visible  at  tlie  age  of  seven  or  ei^ht  years.  He  also  states  that  tliere  are  traces  of  a  proximal 
epiphysis  in  the  second  metacarpal  bone. — Jownal  of  Anatomyy  1869. 
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taking  a  carved  direction  backward  and  downward,  terminates  at  the  middle  of 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch.  The  surface  of  bone  included  between  the  middle 
and  inferior  curved  lines  is  concave  from  above  downward,  convex  from  before 
backward,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Gluteus  minimus  muscle.  Beneaili  the 
inferior  curved  line,  and  corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  acetabulum,  ia  i 
roughened  surface  (sometimes  a  depression),  to  which  is  attached  the  redeeled 
tendon  of  the  Rectus  femoris  muscle. 

The  Internal  Surface  (Fig.  208)  of  the  ilium   is  bounded  above  by  the  crest; 
below  it  is  continuous  with  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium,  a  &iDt 


FiQ.  ZGS.— Right  OS  InnomlDSlum.    Internal  surbce. 

line  only  indicating  the  place  of  union ;  and  before  and  behind  it  is  bounded  by 
the  anterior  and  posterior  borders.  It  presents  anteriorly  a  large,  smooth,  concave 
surface,  called  the  internal  iliac  fo»sa.  oi-  venter  of  the  ilium,  which  lodges  the 
Iliacus  muscle,  and  presents  at  its  lower  part  the  orifice  of  a  nutrient  canal ;  and 
below  this  a  smooth,  rounded  border  (iliac  portion  of  the  linea  ilio-peetinea).  which 
separates  the  iliac  fossa  from  that  portion  of  the  internal  surface  which  enters  into 
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the  formation  of  the  true  pelvis,  and  which  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the  Obturator 
internus  muscle.  Behind  the  iliac  fossa  is  a  rough  surface  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior  or  auricular  portion,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  ear,  is  coated  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and 
articulates  with  a  surface  of  similar  shape  on  the  side  of  the  sacrum.  The  posterior 
portion  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  and  for 
a  part  of  the  origin  of  the  Erector  spinse. 

The  crest  of  the  ilium  is  convex  in  its  general  outline  and  sinuously  curved, 
being  bent  inward  anteriorly,  outward  posteriorly.  It  is  longer  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male,  very  thick  oehind,  and  thinner  at  the  centre  than  at  the  extrem- 
ities. It  terminates  at  either  end  in  a  prominent  eminence,  the  anterior  superior 
and  posterior  superior  spinous  process.  The  surface  of  the  crest  is  broad,  and 
divided  into  an  external  lip,  an  internal  lip,  and  an  intermediate  space.  To  the 
external  lip  is  attached  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris,  Obliquus  externus  abdominis, 
and  Latissimus  dorsi,  and  by  its  whole  length  the  fascia  lata;  to  the  space  between 
the  lips,  the  Internal  oblique ;  to  the  internal  lip,  the  Transversalis,  Quadratus 
lumborum,  and  Erector  spinae,  the  Iliacus,  and  the  fascia  iliaca. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  ilium  is  concave.  It  presents  two  projections, 
separated  by  a  notch.  Of  these,  the  uppermost,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
crest  and  anterior  border,  is  called  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
the  outer  border  of  which  gives  attachment  to  the  fascia  lata  and  the  origin  of 
the  Tensor  vaginse  femoris;  its  inner  border,  to  the  Iliacus;  whilst  its  extremity 
affords  attachment  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  origin  of  the  Sartorius.  Beneath 
this  eminence  is  a  notch  which  gives  attachment  to  the  Sartorius  muscle,  and 
across  which  passes  the  external  cutaneous  nerve.  Below  the  notch  is  the  anterior 
infmor  spinous  process^  which  terminates  in  the  upper  lip  of  the  acetabulum  ;  it 
gives  attachment  to  the  straight  tendon  of  the  Rectus  femoris  muscle  and  the 
ilio-femoral  ligament.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process 
is  a  broad,  shallow  groove,  over  which  passes  the  Iliacus  muscle.  This  groove  is 
bounded  internally  by  an  eminence,  the  ilio-pectineal,  which  marks  the  point  of 
union  of  the  ilium  and  os  pubis. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  ilium,  shorter  than  the  anterior,  also  presents  two 
projections  separated  by  a  notch,  the  posterior  superior  and  the  posterior  inferior 
spinous  processes.  The  former  corresponds  with  that  portion  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  ilium  w  hich  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  oblique  portion  of  the 
sacro-iliac  ligaments  and  the  Multifidus  spinae ;  the  latter  to  the  auricular  portion 
which  articulates  with  the  sacrum.  Below  the  posterior  inferior  spinous  process 
is  a  deep  notch,  the  great  sciatic  or  ilio-sciatic. 

The  Ischium  forms  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  os  innominatum.  It  is 
divisible  into  a  thick  and  solid  portion,  the  bodt/  ;  a  large,  rough  eminence,  on  which 
the  body  rests  in  sitting,  the  tuberosity ;  and  a  thin,  ascending  part,  the  ramus. 

The  body,  somewhat  triangular  in  fonn,  presents  three  surfaces,  external, 
internal,  and  posterior;  and  three  borders,  external,  internal,  and  posterior.  The 
external  surface  corresponds  to  that  portion  of  the  acetabulum  formed  by  the 
ischium ;  it  is  smooth  and  concave,  and  forms  a  little  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  acetabular  cavity  ;  its  outer  margin  is  bounded  by  a  prominent  rim  or  lip, 
the  external  border,  to  which  the  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage  is  attached.  Below  the 
acetabulum,  between  it  and  the  tuberosity,  is  a  deep  groove,  along  which  the  tendon 
of  the  Obturator  externus  muscle  runs  as  it  passes  outward  to  be  inserted  into 
the  digital  fossa  of  the  femur.  The  internal  surface  is  smooth,  concave,  and  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  true  pelvic  cavity.  This  surface 
is  perforated  by  two  or  three  large,  vascular  foramina,  and  affords  attachment  to 
part  of  the  Obturator  internus  muscle.  The  posterior  surface  is  quadrilateral  in 
form,  broad  and  smooth.  Below,  where  it  joins  the  tuberosity,  it  presents  a  groove 
continuous  with  that  on  the  external  surface,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator 
externus  muscle.  The  lower  edge  of  this  groove  is  formed  by  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Gemellus  inferior  muscle.     This  surface  is 
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limited,  in  front,  by  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  ;  behind,  by  the  posterior  border ; 
it  supports  the  Pyriformis,  the  two  Gemelli,  and  the  Obturator  internus  muscles 
in  their  passage  outward  to  the  great  trochanter.  The  external  border  forms  the 
prominent  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  and  separates  the  posterior  from  the  external 
surface.  To  it  is  attached  the  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage.  The  internal  border  is 
thin,  and  forms  the  outer  circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen.  The  posterior 
border  of  the  body  of  the  ischium  presents,  a  little  below  the  centre,  a  thin  and 
pointed,  triangular  eminence,  the  spine  of  the  ischium^  more  or  less  elongated  in 
different  subjects ;  its  external  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  Gemellus  superior, 
its  internal  surface  to  the  Coccygeus  and  Levator  ani ;  whilst  to  the  pointed 
extremity  is  connected  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  Above  the  spine  is  a 
notch  of  a  large  size,  the  great  sciatic^  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  lesser 
sacro-sciatic  ligament;  it  transmits  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  the  gluteal  vessels 
and  superior  gluteal  nerve  passing  out  of  the  pelvis  above  the  muscles ;  the  sci- 
atic vessels,  the  greater  and  lesser  sciatic  nerves,  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and 
nerve,  and  muscular  branches  from  the  sacral  plexus  below  it.  Below  the  spine 
is  a  smaller  notch,  the  lesser  sciatic  ;  it  is  smooth,  coated  in  the  recent  state  with 
cartilage,  the  surface  of  which  presents  numerous  markings  corresponding  to  the 
subdivisions  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus,  which  winds  over  it.  It  is 
converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  transmits  the  tendon 
of  the  Obturator  internus,  the  nerve  which  supplies  that  muscle,  and  the  internal 
pudic  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  tuberosity  presents  for  examination  three  surfaces :  external,  internal,  and 
inferior.  The  external  surface  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and  rough  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the 
Obturator  externus;  in  front  it  is  limited  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  obturator 
foramen,  and  below  it  is  continuous  with  the  ramus  of  the  bone;  behind,  it  is 
bounded  by  a  prominent  margin  which  separates  it  from  the  inferior  surface.  In 
front  of  this  margin  the  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  Quadratus  femoris,  and 
anterior  to  this  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Obturator  externus.  The 
lower  part  of  the  surface  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  Adductor  magnus.  The 
internal  surface  forms  part  of  the  bony  wall  of  the  true  pelvis.  In  front  it 
is  limited  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen.  Behind,  it  is 
bounded  by  a  sharp  ridge,  for  the  attachment  of  a  falciform  prolongation  of  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  it  presents  a  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  this  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve;  and,  more  anteriorly,  has 
attached  the  Transversus  perinaei  and  Erector  penis  muscles.  The  inferior  surface 
is  divided  into  two  portions — an  anterior,  rough,  somewhat  triangular  part,  and  a 
posterior,  smooth,  quadrilateral  portion.  The  anterior  surface  is  subdivided  by  - 
prominent  vertical  ridge,  passing  from  base  to  apex,  into  two  parts ;  the  outer  one 
gives  attachment  to  the  Adductor  magnus ;  the  inner  to  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
ligament.  The  posterior  portion  is  subdivided  into  two  facets  by  an  oblique 
ridge;  from  the  upper  and  outer  facet  arises  the  Semimembranosus;  from  the 
lower  and  inner,  the  Biceps  and  Semitendinosus. 

The  ramus,  or  ascending  ramus,  is  the  thin,  flattened  part  of  the  ischium  which 
ascends  from  the  tuberosity  upw^ard  and  inward,  and  joins  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis, 
their  point  of  junction  being  indicated  in  the  adult  by  a  rough  line.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  ramus  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Obturator  externus  muscle, 
and  also  some  fibres  of  the  Adductor  magnus ;  its  inner  surface  forms  part  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  Its  inner  border  is  thick,  rough,  slightly  everted,  forms 
part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  presents  two  ridges  and  an  intervening  space. 
The  ridges  are  continuous  with  similar  ones  on  the  descending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis: 
to  the  outer  one  is  attached  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  and  to 
the  inner  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  perinaeum.  If  these 
two  ridges  are  traced  downward,  they  will  be  found  to  join  with  each  other  just 
behind  the  point  of  origin  of  the  Transversus  perinsei  muscle ;  here  the  two  layers 
of  fascia  are  continuous  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle.     To  the  inter- 
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vening  space,  just  in  front  of  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ridges,  is  attached  the 
Transversus  perinaei  muscle,  and  in  front  of  this  a  portion -of  the  crus  penis  vel 
clitoridis  and  the  Erector  penis  vel  clitoridis  muscle.  Its  outer  border  is  thin  and 
sharp,  and  forms  part  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  Os  Pubis  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  os  innominatum,  and,  with  the  bone 
of  the  opposite  side,  forms  the  front  boundary  of  the  true  pelvic  cavity.  It  is 
divisible  into  a  body,  a  horizontal  ramus,  and  a  descending  ramus. 

The  body  is  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and  presents  for  examination  two 
surfaces  and  four  borders.  The  anterior  surface  is  rough,  directed  forward,  down- 
ward, and  outward.  To  the  upper  and  inner  angle,  immediately  below  the  crest, 
is  attached  the  Adductor  longus ;  lower  down,  from  without  inward,  are  attached 
the  Obturator  externus,  the  Adductor  brevis,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Gracilis. 
The  posterior  surface^  convex  from  above  downward,  concave  from  side  to  side,  is 
smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  It  gives  attachment 
to  the  Levator  ani.  Obturator  internus,  a  few  muscular  fibres  prolonged  from  the 
bladder,  and  the  pubo-prostatic  ligaments.  On  the  outer  end  of  the  upper  border^ 
at  about  its  junction  with  the  horizontal  ramus,  there  is  a  prominent  tubercle  called 
the  9pine  ;  to  it  is  attached  the  outer  pillar  of  the  external  abdominal  ring  and 
Poupart's  ligament.  Passing  outward  from  the  spine  is  a  prominent  ridge,  pubic 
portion  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line^  which  marks  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis :  to  it  is 
attached  a  portion  of  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transver- 
salis  muscles,  6imbernat*s  ligament,  and  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  abdomen. 
Internal  to  the  spine  is  the  upper  border  or  cre%t^  which  extends  to  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  bone.  It  affords  attachment  anteriorly  to  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the 
Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis,  and  posteriorly  to  the  Rectus  and  Pyramidalis 
muscles.  The  point  of  junction  of  the  crest  with  the  inner  border  of  the  bone  is 
called  the  angle;  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  symphysis,  is  attached  the  internal  pillar 
of  the  external  abdominal  ring.  The  inner  border^  together  with  that  of  the  bone 
of  the  opposite  side,  forms  the  symphysis ;  it  is  oval,  covered  by  eight  or  nine 
transverse  ridges,  or  a  series  of  nipple-like  processes  arranged  in  rows,  separated 
by  grooves;  they  serve  for  the  attachment  of  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  placed 
between  it  and  the  central  fibro-cartilage.  The  outer  border  is  sharp  and  forms 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen.  The  lower  border  is  united 
to  the  descending  ramus. 

The  horizontal  ramus  extends  from  the  body  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  os 
pubis  with  the  ilium,  and  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  obturator 
foramen.  It  presents  for  examination  a  superior,  inferior,  and  posterior  surface,  and 
an  outer  extremity.  The  superior  surface  presents  a  continuation  o{  the  pubic  portion 
of  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  already  mentioned  as  commencing  at  the  spine  of  the  bone. 
In  front  of  this  ridge  the  surface  of  bone  is  triangular  in  form,  wider  externally  than 
internally,  smooth,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Pectineus  muscle.  The  surface 
is  bounded  externally  by  a  rough  eminence,  the  ilio-pectineal^  which  serves  to 
indicate  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ilium  and  pubes,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  Psoas  parvus  when  this  muscle  is  present,  ^he  inferior  surface  forms  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  presents  externally  a  broad  and 
deep  oblique  groove,  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve;  and 
internally  a  sharp  margin  which  forms  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  obturator 
foramen,  and  to  which  the  obturator  membrane  is  attached.  The  posterior  surface 
forms  part  of  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  true  pelvis.  It  is  smooth,  convex  from 
above  downward,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  upper  fibres  of  the  obturator 
internus.  The  outer  eoctremity^  the  thickest  part  of  the  ramus,  forms  one-fifth  of 
the  ca,vity  of  the  acetabulum. 

The  descending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  is  thin  and  flattened.  It  passes  outward 
and  downward,  becoming  narrower  as  it  descends,  and  joins  with  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium.  Its  anterior  surface  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles — the  Gracilis 
along  its  inner  border ;  a  portion  of  the  Obturator  externus  where  it  enters  into 
the  formation  of  the  foramen  of  that  name ;  and  between  these  two  muscles  the. 
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Adductores  brevis  and  magnus  from  within  outward.  The  posterior  mrface  is 
smooth,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Obturator  internus  and,  close  to  the  inner 
margin,  to  the  Compressor  urethrae.  The  inner  border  is  thick,  rough,  and  everted, 
especially  in  females.  It  presents  two  ridges,  separated  by  an  intervening  space. 
The  ridges  extend  downward,  and  are  continuous  with  similar  ridges  on  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium ;  to  the  external  one  is  attached  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  and  to  the  internal  one  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament  of  the  perinaeum.  The  outer  border  is  thin  and  sharp,  forms 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
obturator  membrane. 

The  cotyloid  cavity,  or  acetabulum,  is  a  deep,  cup-shaped,  hemispherical 
depression,  directed  downward,  outward,  and  forward ;  formed  internally  by  the 
OS  pubis,  above  by  the  ilium,  behind  and  below  by  the  ischium,  a  little  less  than 
two-fifths  being  formed  by  the  ilium,  a  little  more  than  two-fifths  by  the  ischium, 
and  the  remaining  fifth  by  the  pubic  bone.  It  is  bounded  by  a  prominent,  uneven 
rim,  which  is  ih'wk  and  strong  above,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  fibro- 
cartilaginous structure  which  contracts  its  orifice  and  deepens  the  surface  for 
articulation.  It  presents,  on  its  inner  side,  a  deep  notch,  the  cotyloid  notch,  vihich 
is  continuous  with  a  circular  depression,  the  fossa  acetabuli,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity :  this  depression  is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures,  lodges  a  mass  of  fat, 
and  its  margins,  as  well  as  those  of  the  notch,  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the 
ligamentum  teres.  The  notch  is  converted,  in  the  natural  state,  into  a  foramen  by 
a  dense  ligamentous  band  which  passes  across  it.  Through  this  foramen  the 
nutrient  vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  joint. 

The  obturator  or  thsrroid  foramen  is  a  large  aperture  situated  between  the 
ischium  and  os  pubis.  In  the  male  it  is  large,  of  an  oval  form,  its  longest  diameter 
being  obliquely  from  above  downward ;  in  the  female  it  is  smaller  and  more 
triangular.  It  is  bounded  by  a  thin,  uneven  margin  to  which  a  strong  membrane 
is  attached ;  and  presents  at  its  upper  and  outer  part  a  deep  groove  which  runs 
from  the  pelvis  obliquely  forward,  inward,  and  downward.  This  groove  is  converted 
into  a  foramen  by  the  obturator  membrane,  and  transmits  the  obturator  vessels 
and  nerve. 

Structure. — This  bone  consists  of  much  cancellous  tissue,  especially  where  it  is 
thick,  enclosed  between  two  layers  of  dense,  compact  tissue.  In  t*he  thinner  parts 
of  the  bone,  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  and  centre  of  the  iliac  fossa,  it  is 
usually  semitransparent,  and  composed  entirely  of  compact  tissue. 

Development  (Fig.  209). — By  eight  centres :  three  primary — one  for  the  ilium, 
one  for  the  ischium,  and  one  for  the  os  pubis  ;  and  five  secondary — one  for  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  one  for  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  (said  to  occur  more 
frequently  in  the  male  than  the  female),  one  for  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  one 
for  the  symphysis  pubis  (more  frequent  in  the  female  than  the  male),  and  one  for 
the  Y-shaped  piece  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.  These  various  centres  appear 
in  the  following  order:  First,  in  the  ilium,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bone,  imme- 
diately above  the  sciatic  notch,  at  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  week  ;  secondly,  in  the 
body  of  the  ischium,  at  about  the  third  month  of  foetal  life ;  thirdly,  in  the  body  of 
the  OS  pubis,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months.  At  birth  the  three  primary 
centres  are  quite  separate,  the  crest,  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  rami 
of  the  ischium  and  pubes  being  still  cartilaginous.  At  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium  are  almost  completely  ossified.  About 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year  the  three  divisions  of  the  bone  have  extended 
their  growth  into  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  being  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  Y-shaped  portion  of  cartilage,  which  now  presents  traces  of  ossification,  often 
by  two  or  more  centres.  The  ilium  and  ischium  then  become  joined,  and  lastly 
the  OS  pubis,  through  the  intervention  of  this  Y-shaped  portion.  At  about  the  age 
of  puberty  ossification  takes  place  in  each  of  the  remaining  portions,  and  they 
become  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  about  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

Articulations. — With  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  sacrum,  and  femur. 
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Attachment  of  Unscles. — To  the  ilium^  sixteen.  To  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest, 
the  Tensor  vaginee  femoris,  Oblinuus  externus  abdnminis.  and  Latissitnus  dorsi ; 
to  the  internal  lip,  the  IliacuB,  Transvei'salis,  Quadratus  lumborum,  and  Erector 
epinie ;  to  the  interspace  between  the  lips,  the  Obliquus  intemus.  To  the  outer 
surface  of  the  ilium,  the  Gluteus  roaximus,  Gluteus  medius.  Gluteus  minimus, 
reflected  tendon  of  the  Rectus ;  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ereat  sacro-sciatic  notch,  a 
portion  of  the  Pyriformis ;  to  the  internal  surface,  the  Iliacus ;  to  that  portion  of 
the  internal  surface  belovf  the  linea  ilio-pectinea,  the  Obturator  intemus,  and  the 
MuUifidus  spinjE  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  posterior  superior  spine;  to  the 
anierior  border,  the  Sartorius  and  straight  tendon  of  the  Rectus.  To  the  ischium, 
fourteen.  To  the  outer  surface  of  the  ramus,  the  Obturator  externus  and  Adductor 
magnua  ;  to  the  internal  surface,  the  Obturator  internus  and  Erector  penis.  To  the 
spine,  the  Gemellus  superior,  Levator  ani,  and  Coccygeus.  To  the  tuberosity,  the 
Biceps,  Semitendinosus,  Hemimembranosus,  Quadratus  femoris.  Adductor  magnus, 

$  (ilium,  liehium,  and  Oi  Pukii). 


8.  Sgiaph^U  pubU 


Fig.  a».-Pl«n  of  the  development  of  the  on  InnonitnMum. 

Gemellns  inferior,  Transveraus  perinsei,  Erector  penis.  To  the  o«  pubis,  sixteen: 
OUiquua  externus,  Obliquus  internus.  Transversal  is.  Rectus,  Pyramidalis,  Psoaa 
parvus,  Pectineus,  Adductor  magnus,  Adductor  longus.  Adductor  brevis.  Gracilis, 
Obturator  externus  and  internus.  Levator  ani.  Compressor  urethrse,  and  occasion- 
ally a  few  fibres  of  the  Accelerator  urinse. 

The  pelvia  (Figs.  210,  211). 

The  Felvis,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin  (L.  pelvis),  is  stronger 
and  more  massively  constructed  than  either  the  cranial  or  thoracic  cavity;  it  is  a 
bony  ring,  interposed  between  the  lower  end  of  the  spine,  which  it  supports,  and 
the  lower  extremities,  upon  which  it  rests.  It  is  composed  of  four  bones  :  the  two 
ussa  innominati,  which  bound  it  on  either  side  and  in  front,  and  the  sacrum  and 
cwevx,  which  complete  it  behind. 

The  pelvis  is  divided  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  prominence  of  the  san 
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tbe  linea  ilio-pectiaea,  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  symphyeis  pubis  into  the  &lse 
and  true  pelvis. 

The  fiiUe  pelvia  is  all   that  expanded  portion  of  the  pelvic  cavity  whieh  a 
situated  above  this  plane.     It  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  oasa  ilii;  in  front  it 


is  incomplete,  presenting  a  wide  interval  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  ilia 
on  either  side,  which  is  filled  up  in  the  recent  state  by  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen; 


Fis.  211.— Female  pelvis  ladult). 

behind,  in  the  middle  line,  is  a  deep  notch.  This  broad,  shallow  cavity  is  fitted 
to  support  the  intestines  and  to  transmit  part  of  their  weight  to  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  and  is,  in  fact,  really  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
term  false  pelvis  is  incorrect,  and  this  space  ought  more  properly  to  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  hypogastric  region  of  the  abdomen. 

The  true  pelvis  is  all  that  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  which  is  situated  beneath 
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the  plane.  It  is  smaller  than  the  false  pelvis,  but  its  walls  are  more  perfect.  For 
convenience  of  description  it  is  divided  into  a  superior  circumference  or  inlet,  an 
inferior  circumference  or  outlet,  and  a  cavity. 

The  superior  circnmference  forms  the  margin  or  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  included 
space  being  called  the  inlet.  It  is  formed  by  the  linea  ilio-pectinea,  completed  in  front 
by  the  crests  of  the  pubic  bones,  and  behind  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  base  of 
the  sacrum  and  sacro-vertebral  angle.  The  iyilet  of  the  pelvis  is  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  obtusely  pointed  in  front,  diverging  on  either  side,  and  encroached  upon 
behind  by  the  projection  forward  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  It  has  three 
principal  diameters :  antero-posterior  (sacro-pubic),  transverse,  and  oblique.  The 
antero-posterior  extends  from  the  sacro-vertebral  angle  to  the  symphysis  pubis ; 
its  average  measurement  is  four  inches  in  the  male,  four  and  three-quarters  in  the 
female.  The  transverse  extends  across  the  greatest  width  of  the  inlet,  from  the 
middle  of  the  brim  on  one  side  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite ;  its  average 
measurement  is  four  and  a  half  in  the  male,  five  and  a  quarter  in  the  female. 
The  oblique  extends  from  the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  corresponding  to  the  ilio- 
pectineal  eminence  on  one  side,  to  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  on  the  opposite 
side;  its  average  measurement  is  four  and  a  quarter  in  the  male,  and  five  in 
the  female. 

The  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  symphysis  pubis ; 
behind,  by  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  which,  curving  forward  above 
and  below,  contracts  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  canal ;  and  laterally  it  is  bounded 
by  a  broad,  smooth,  quadrangular  surface  of  bone,  corresponding  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  ischium  and  that  part  of  the  ilium  which  is  below 
the  ilio-pectineal  line.  The  cavity  is  shallow  in  front,  measuring  at  the  symphy- 
sis an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  the  middle,  and  four 
inches  and  a  half  posteriorly.  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  a  short,  curved  canal,  considerably  deeper  on  its  posterior 
than  on  it5  anterior  wall,  and  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  from 
the  projection  forward  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  column  above  and  below.  This 
cavity  contains,  in  the  recent  subject,  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  part  of  the  organs 
of  generation.  The  rectum  is  placed,  at  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  and  corresponds  to 
the  curve  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  column ;  the  bladder  in  front,  behind  the  symphysis 
pubis.  In  the  female  the  uterus  and  vagina  occupy  the  interval  between  these 
parts. 

The  lower  circnmference  of  the  pelvis  is  very  irregular,  and  forms  what  is 
called  the  autlet.  It  is  bounded  by  three  prominent  eminences :  one  posterior, 
formed  by  the  point  of  the  coccyx  ;  and  one  on  each  side,  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia.  These  eminences  are  separated  by  three  notches ;  one  in  front,  the  pubic  arch, 
formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  rami  of  the  ischia  and  pubic  bones  on  each  side. 
The  other  notches,  one  on  each  side,  are  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  behind, 
the  ischium  in  front,  and  the  ilium  above  ;  they  are  called  the  sacro-sciatic  notches  ; 
in  the  natural  state  they  are  converted  into  foramina  by  the  lesser  and  greater 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  In  the  recent  state,  when  the  ligaments  are  in  situ,  the 
outlet  of  the  pelvis  is  lozenge-shaped,  bounded  in  front  by  the  subpubic  liga- 
ment and  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium  ;  on  each  side  by  the  tuberosities 
of  the  ischia ;  and  behind  by  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx. 

The  diameters  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  are  two,  antero-posterior  and  trans- 
verse. The  antero-posterior  extends  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  symphysis  pubis ;  its  average  measurement  is  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
the  male  and  five  in  the  female.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  varies  with  the 
length  of  the  coccyx,  and  is  capable  of  increase  or  diminution  on  account  of  the 
mobility  of  that  bone.*     The  transverse  extends  from  the  posterior  part  of  one 

^The  measarements  of  the  pelvis  given  above  are,  I  believe,  fairly  accurate,  but  different  meas- 
urements are  given  by  various  authors,  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure  to  difl!erences  in  the  phys- 
ique and  stature  of  the  population  from  whom  the  measurements  have  been  taken.    The  accompany- 
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ischiatic  tuberosity  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side :  the  average  measurement 
is  three  and  a  half  inches  in  the  male  and  four  and  three-quarters  in  the  female. 
Position  of  the  Pelvis. — In  the  erect  posture  the  pelvis  is  placed  obliquely 
with  regard  to  the  trunk  of  the  body :  the  bony  ring,  which  separates  the  true 
from  the  false  pelvis,  and  which  forms  the  essential  part  of  the  pelvis,  is  placed  so 
as  to  form  an  angle  of  about  60°  to  65°  with  the  ground  on  which  we  stand.  The 
pelvic  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  looks  upward  and  backward,  the  concavity 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  downward  and  forward,  the  base  of  the  sacrum  in  well- 
formed  female  bodies  being  nearly  four  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  the  apex  of  the  coccyx  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  above 
its  lower  border.  The  obliquity  is  much  greater  in  the  foetus  and  at  an  early 
period  of  life  than  in  the  adult.  In  consequence  of  this  obliquity  of  the  pelvis 
the  line  of  gravity  of  the  head,  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis  and  through  the  points  of  junction  of  the  curves  of  the  vertebral 
column  to  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  descends  toward  the  front  of  the  cavity,  so 
that  it  bisects  a  line  drawn  transversely  through  the  middle  of  the  heads  of  the 
thigh-bones.  And  thus  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head  is  placed  immediately 
over  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones  on  which  the  trunk  is  supported. 

Axes  of  the  Pelvis  (Fig.  212). — The  plane  of  the  inlet  of  the  true  pelvis  will  be 
represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to  the  upper  margin  of 
the  symphysis  pubis.  A  line  carried  at  right  angles  with  this  at  its  middle  would 
correspond  at  one  extremity  with  the  umbilicus,  and  at  the  other  with  the  middle 
of  the  coccyx  :  the  axis  of  the  inlet  is  therefore  directed  downward  and  backward. 
The  axis  of  the  outlet,  produced  upward,  would  touch  the  base  of  the  sacrum, 
and  is  therefore  directed  downward  and  forward.  The  axis  of  the  cavitv  is 
curved  like  the  cavity  itself:  this  curve  corresponds  to  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum 

and  coccyx,  the  extremities  being  indicated  by 
the  central   points  of  the  inlet  and  outlet.    A 
II^V     J!r^  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  these  axes  serves  to 

sVi^  K  ^^J^  explain  the  course  of  the  foetus  in  its  passage 

.'lij    Cn^  through  the  pelvis  during  parturition.     It  is  also 

iJ^^^ku    l^lTl  important   to   the   surgeon,    as    indicating    the 

.^.  direction  of  the  force  required  iij  the  removal  of 

.^j^'I^ok  >\_^  calculi  from  the  bladder,  and  as  determining  the 

^^tv^  direction  in  which  instruments  should  be  used  in 

w  "^^^^^^A       operations  upon  the  pelvic  viscera, 

•i^  ^xmf  Differences  between  the   Male    and    Female 

,,^)^-..,..^^^  ^^\     Pelvis. — The  female  pelvis,  looked  at  as  a  whole, 

^/      ^^c  Wr     is  distinguished  from  the  male  by  the  bones  being 

*^  Wl      more  delicate,  by  its  width  being  greater  and  its 

\%  hir       depth  smaller.     The  whole  pelvis  is  less  massive, 

^^'  and  its  bones  are  lighter  and  more  slender,  and 

its  muscular  impressions   are   slightly   marked. 
'joyXiei.  The  iliac  fossae  are  broad  and  expanded,  and  the 

anterior  iliac  spines  widely  separated ;  hence  the 
I  ^Kk^J?~^*®'J-*'*J,*®^V2"  °'  **^®r^^"     greater  prominence  of  the  hips.     The  inlet  in 

vis,  with  lines  indicating  the  axes  of  the      ®,       «         T    •     i  i  •        i  -i         •     • 

pelvis.  the  female  is  larger  than  m  the  male ;  it  is  more 

nearly  circular,  and  the  sacro-vertebral  angle 
projects  less  forward.  The  cavity  is  shallower  and  wider ;  the  sacrum  is  shorter 
and  wider,  and  its  lower  half  forms  a  greater  angle  with  its  upper ;  the  obturator 
foramina  are  triangular,  and  smaller  in  size  than  in  the  male.  The  outlet  is 
larger  and  the  coccyx  more  movable.     The  spines  of  the  ischia  project  less  in- 

ing  chart  has  been  formulated  to  show  the  measurements  of  the  pelvis,  which  are  adopted  hy  many 
obstetricians. — Ed. 

A.  p.         Obi.         Tr. 

Inlet 4  4J  5 

Cavity 4J  4^  4i 

Outlet 5  4i  4 
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ward.       The  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  and  the  acetahula  are  wider  apart.     The 

yubic    arch,  is   wider  and  more  rounded  than  in  the  male,  where  it  is  an  angle 

T?il\ieT  t^an  an  arch ;  its  pillars  are  somewhat  excavated,  and  sloped  from  within 

wiVvard,  so  that  their  inner  surfaces  look  forward.     In  consequence  of*  this  the 

V\*ii\i  of  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvic  outlet  is  much  increased  and  the  passage  of  the 

t(£la\  head  facilitated. 

The  size  of  the  pelvis  varies,  not  only  in  the  two  sexes,  but  also  in  different 
members  of  the  same  sex.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  influenced  in  any  way  by 
the  height  of  the  individual.  Women  of  short  stature,  as  a  rule,  have  broad  pelves. 
Occasionally  the  pelvis  is  equally  contracted  in  all  its  dimensions,  so  much  so  that 
all  its  diameters  measure  an  inch  less  than  the  average,  and  this  even  in  women 
of  average  height  and  otherwise  well  formed.  The  principal  divergences,  however, 
are  found  at  the  inlet,  and  aifect  the  relation  of  the  antero-posterior  to  the  transverse 
diameter.  Thus  we  may  have  a  pelvis  the  inlet  of  which  is  elliptical  either  in  a 
transverse  or  antero-posterior  direction ;  the  transverse  diameter  in  the  former 
and  the  antero-posterior  in  the  latter  greatly  exceeding  the  other  diameters.  Again, 
the  inlet  of  the  pelvis  in  some  instances  is  seen  to  be  almost  circular. 

The  same  differences  are  found  in  various  races.  European  women  are  said  to 
have  the  most  roomy  pelves.  That  of  the  negress  is  smaller,  circular  in  shape,  and  with 
a  narrow  pubic  arch.  The  Hottentots  and  Bushwomen  possess  the  smallest  pelves. 
In  the  ffjfftus  and  for  several  years  after  birth  the  pelvis  is  small  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  adult.  The  cavity  is  deep,  and  the  projection  of  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle  less  marked.  The  antero-posterior  and .  transverse  diameters  are  nearly 
equal.  Abotit  puberty  the  pelvis  in  both  sexes  presents  the  general  characters  of 
the  adult  male  pelvis ;  but  after  puberty  it  acquires  its  proper  sexual  characters. 

Snz&ce  Form. — ^The  pelvic  bones  are  so  thickly  covered  with  muscles  that  it  is  only  at  cer- 
tain points  that  they  approach  the  surface  and  can  be  felt  through  the  skin.  In  front,  the 
interior  superior  spinous  process  is  easily  to  be  recognized ;  a  portion  of  it  is  subcutaneous. 
and  in  thin  subjects  may  be  seen  to  stand  out  as  a  prominence  at  tiie  outer  extremity  of  the  fola 
of  the  gzoin.  In  fat  subjects  its  position  is  marked  by  an  oblique  depression  amongst  the  sur- 
rDonding  iat,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  bony  process  may  be  felt.  Proceeding  upward  and 
(Hitwaid  from  this  process,  the  crest  of  the  ilium  may  be  traced  throughout  its  whole  length, 
sinuously  curved.  It  is  represented,  in  muscular  subjects,  on  the  surface,  by  a  groove  or  fur- 
row, the  iliac  furrow  f  caused  by  the  projection  of  fleshy  fibres  of  the  External  oblique  muscle 
of  the  abdomen.  It  terminates  behmd  in  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process,  the  position 
of  which  is  indicated  by  a  slight  depression  on  a  level  with  and  on  each  side  of  the  spinous 
process  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra.  Between  the  two  posterior  superior  spinous  processes, 
W  at  a  lower  level,  is  to  be  felt  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra  (see  page  164). 
Another  p^art  of  the  bony  pelvis  which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  touch  is  tne  tuberosity  of  the 
isehiam,  situated  beneath  tne  gluteal  fold,  and,  when  the  hip  is  flexed,  easily  to  be  felt,  as  it  is 
then  to  a  great  extent  uncovered  by  muscle.  Finallj^,  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  can  always  be 
readily  felt,  and  constitutes  an  important  surfi^ical  guide,  especially  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  hernia.  It  is  nearly  in  the  same  horizontal  line  witn  the  upper  edge  of  the  great  tro- 
ebanter.  In  thin  subjects  it  is  very  apparent,  but  in  the  obese  it  is  obscured  by  the  pubic  fat. 
It  can.  however,  be  detected  by  following  up  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Adductor  longus 
moscle. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^There  is  arrest  of  development  in  the  bon^  of  the  pelvis  in  cases 

of  extroversion  of  the  bladder ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvic  girdle  beingdeficient,  the  bodies 

of  the  pnbic  bones  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  svmphysis  absent.    The  pubic  bones  are 

separated  to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  four  inches,  the  superior  rami  shortened  and  directed 

forward,  and  the  obturator  foramen  diminished  in  size,  narrowed,  and  turned  outward.     The 

iW  bones  are  straightened  out  more  than  normal.     The  sacrum  is  very  peculiar.     The  lateral 

(Hire,  instead  of  being  concave,  is  flattened  out  or  even  convex,  with  the  ilio-sacral  facets 

tarned  more  outward  than  normal,  while  the  vertical  curve  is  straightened.^ 

Fractures  of  the  pelvis  are  divided  into  fractures  of  the  false  pelvis  and  of  the  true  pelvia 

tractates  of  the  false  pelvis  vary  in  extent :  a  small  portion  of  the  crest  may  be  broken  or  one 

'ffthemnous  prooessea  may  be  torn  off^  and  this  may  be  the  result  of  muscular  action ;  or  the 

iooe  mzy  he  extensively  comminuted.     This  latter  accident  is  the  result  of  some  crushing  vio- 

jLy    and  may  ^  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  true  pelvis.     These  cases  may  be  accom- 

ij  hv  injury  to   the  intestine  as  it  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the  bone,  or  to  the  iliac  vessels  as 

mm  ^^^p^  the  margin  of  the  true  pelvis.     Fractures  of  the  true  pelvis  generally  occur 

k^^^h^e  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  the  ascending  ramus  or  the  ischium,  as  this 

mmgn  ^•?^.  part   of  the  bony  ring,  and  may  be  caused  either  by  crushing  violence  applied 

^ ^"^  ^  »  Wood.    Heath's  JHctionat-y  of  Piactical  Surgery,  i.  426. 
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in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  when  the  fracture  occurs  from  direct  force,  or  by  compression 
laterally,  when  the  acetabula  are  pressed  together,  and  the  bone  gives  way  in  the  same  place 
from  indirect  violence.  Occasionally  the  fracture  may  be  double,  occurring  on  both  sides  of  the 
body.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  ii\jur>'  to  the  contained  viscera  is  liable  to  take  place  :  the  urethra, 
the  bladder,  the  rectum,  the  vagina  in  the  female,  the  small  intestines,  ana  even  the  uterus, 
have  all  been  lacerated  by  a  displaced  fragment.  Fractures  of  the  acetabulum  are  occasionally 
met  with :  either  a  portion  of  tne  rim  may  be  broken  off,  or  a  fracture  may  take  place  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  driven  inward  and  project  into  the  pelvic 
cavity.  Separation  of  tne  Y-shaped  cartilage  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetaoulum  may  also  occur 
in  the  young  subject,  separating  tne  bone  into  its  three  anatomical  portions. 

The  sacrum  is  occasionally,  but  rarely,  broken  by  direct  violence — l  e.  blows,  kicks,  or  falls 
on  the  part.  The  lesion  may  be  complicated  with  ii^ury  to  the  nerves  of  the  sacral  plexus, 
leading  to  paralysis  and  loss  of  sensation  in  the  lower  extremity,  or  to  incontinence  of  fseces 
from  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani. 

The  pelvic  bones  oflen  undergo  important  deformity  in  rickets,  the  effect  of  which  in  the 
adult  woman  may  interfere  seriously  with  childbearing.  In  consequence  of  the  yielding  nature 
of  the  bones,  the  acetabula  become  approximated,  tne  symphysis  is  pushed  forward,  and  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  lessened.  In  osteo-malacia  also  great  deformity  may  occur,^  the  pelvis 
becoming  beak-shaped.  The  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  pushed  forward  by  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  are  approximated  by  the  pressure  of  the  two  thigh-bones :  this 
gives  to  the  pelvis  the  peculiar  deformity  which  is  characteristic  of  this  disease. 

THE  THIGH. 

The  Femur,  or  Thigh-Bone. 

The  Pemur  {femurs  the  thigh)  is  the  longest,*  largest,  and  strongest  bone  in 
the  skeleton,  ana  almost  perfectly  cylindrical  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  In 
the  erect  posture  it  is  not  vertical,  being  separated  from  its  fellow  above  by  a 
considerable  interval,  which  corresponds  to  the  entire  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  but 
inclining  gradually  downward  and  inward,  so  as  to  approach  its  fellow  toward 
its  lower  part,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  knee-joint  near  the  line  of  gravity 
of  the  body.  The  degree  of  this  inclination  varies  in  different  persons,  and  is 
greater  in  the  female  than  the  male,  on  account  of  the  greater  breadth  of  the 
pelvis.  The  femur,  like  other  long  bones,  is  divisible  into  a  shaft  and  two 
extremities. 

The  Upper  Extremity  presents  for  examination  a  head,  a  neck,  and  the  great 
and  lesser  trochanters. 

The  head,  which  is  globular,  and  forms  rather  more  than  a  hemisphere,  is 
directed  upward,  inward,  and  a  little  forward,  the  greater  part  of  its  convexity 
being  above  and  in  front.     Its  surface  is  smooth,  coated  with  cartilage  in  the 
recent  state,  except  at  a  little  behind  and  below  its  centre,  where  is  an  ovoid 
depression,  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  teres.     The  neck  is  a  flattened 
pyramidal  process  of  bone  which  connects  the  head  with  the  shaft.     It  varies  in 
length  and  obliquity  at  various  periods  of  life  and  under  different  circumstances. 
The  angle  is  widest  in  infancy,  and  becomes  lessened  during  growth,  so  that  at 
puberty  it  forms  a  gentle  curve  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft.     In  the  adult  it  forms 
an  angle  of  about  130°  with  the  shaft,  but  varies  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
development  of  the  pelvis  and  the  stature.     In  consequence  of  the  prominence  of 
the  hips  and  widening  of  the  pelvis  in  the  female,  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  forms 
more  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft  than  it  does  in  man.     It  has  been  stated 
that  the  angle  diminishes  in  old  age  and  the  direction  of  the  neck  becomes 
horizontal,  but  this  statement  is  founded  on  insufficient  evidence.     Sir  George 
Humphry  states  that  the  angle  decreases  during  the  period  of  growth,  but  after 
full  growth  has  been  attained  it  does  not  usually  undergo  any  change,  even  in  old 
age.     He  further  states  that  the  angle  varies  considerably  in  different  persons  ot 
the  same  age.     It  is  smaller  in  short  than  in  long  bones,  and  when  the  pelvis 
is  wide.*     The  neck  is  flattened  from  before  backward,  contracted  in  the  middle, 
and  broader  at  its  outer  extremity,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  shaft,  than  at 
its  summit,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  head.     The  vertical  diameter  of  the  outer 

• 

^  In  a  man  six  feet  high  it  measures  eighteen  inches — one-fourth  of  the  whole  body. 
*  Joumal  of  Analomy  and  Physiology, 
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half  IB  increased  by  the  thicken- 
-^^^^.  'Dg  of  the  lower  edge,  which  slopes 
\Mm^^mn.  downward  to  join  the  shaft  at  the 
lesser  trochanter,  so  that  the  outer 
half  of  the  neck  is  flattened  from 
before  backward,  and  its  vertical 
diameter  measures  one-third  more 
than  the  antero-posterior.  The  inner  half  is 
smaller  and  of  a  more  circular  shape.  The 
%nterior  surface  of  the  neck  ia  perforated  by 
numerous  vascular  foramina.  The  posterior 
iurface  is  smooth,  and  is  broader  and  more 
concave  than  the  anterior;  it  gives  attachment 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament 
}f  the  hip-joint,  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
posterior  intertrochanleric  line.  The  superior 
harder  is  short  and  thick,  and  terminates  exter- 
lally  at  the  great  trochanter ;  its  surface  is  per- 
ibrated  by  large  foramina.  The  inferior  border, 
ong  and  narrow,  curves  a  little  backward,  to 
:erminate  at  the  lesser  trochanter. 

The  Trochanters  {Tpoydw.  to  run  or  roll)  are 
prominent  processes  of  bone  which  afford  lever- 
ige  to  the  muscles  which  rotate  the  thigh  on  its 
ixis.  They  are  two  in  number,  the  great  and 
he  lesser. 

The  Great  Trochanter  is  a  large,  irregular, 
luadrilateral  eminence,  situated  at  the  outer 
lide  of  the  neck,  at  its  junction  with  the  upper 
)art  of  the  shaft.  It  is  directed  a  little  out- 
vard  and  backward,  and  in  the  adult  is  about 
hree-quarters  of  an  inch  lower  than  the  head. 
[t  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces  and 
bur  borders.  The  external  surface,  quadri- 
ateral  in  form,  is  broad,  rough,  convex,  and 
narked  by  a  prominent  diagonal  line,  which 
txtends  from  the  posterior  superior  to  the 
mlerior  inferior  angle;  this  line  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  Gluteus  medius. 
Vbove  the  line  is  a  triangular  surface,  some- 
imes  rough  for  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  same 
Duscle,  sometimes  smooth  for  the  interposition 
if  a  bursa  between  that  tendon  and  the  bone. 
ielow  and  behind  the  diagonal  line  is  a  smooth, 
riangular  surface,  over  which  the  tendon  of  the 
Sluteus  maximus  muscle  plays,  a  bursa  being 
nterposed.  The  internal  utirfare  is  of  much 
ess  extent  than  the  external,  and  presents  at 
ts  base  a  deep  depression,  the  dit/ital  or  iro- 
■hanterir  fossa,  for  tne  attachment  of  the  tendon 
if  the  Obturator  extemus  muscle,  and  in  front 
if  this  an  impression  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Obturator  internus  and  Gemelli.  The  superior 
order  is  free;  it  is  thick  and  irregular,  and 
Qarked  near  the  centre  by  an  impression  for 
he  attachment  of  the  Pyriforrais.  The  inferior 
jiterior  aurace.    t>order  corresponds  to  the  point  of  junction  of 
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the  base  of  the  trochanter  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  shaft;  it  is  marked  bv  a 
rough,  prominent,  slightly  curved  ridge,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Vastus  externus  muscle.  The  anterior  border  is  prominent,  somewhat 
irregular,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  bone  immediately  below  it ;  it  affords  attach- 
ment at  its  outer  part  to  the  Gluteus  minimus.  The  posterior  border  is  very 
prominent,  and  appears  as  a  free,  rounded  edge,  which  forms  the  back  part  of  the 
digital  fossa. 

The  Lesser  Trochanter  is  a  conical  eminence  which  varies  in  size  in  different 
subjects ;  it  projects  from  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  neck.  It3 
base  is  triangular,  and  connected  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  bone  by  three 
well-marked  borders :  two  of  these  are  above — the  internal  continuous  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  neck,  the  external  with  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line- 
while  the  inferior  border  is  continuous  with  the  middle  division  of  the  linea 
aspera.  Its  summit,  which  is  directed  inward  and  backward,  is  rough,  and 
gives  insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas  magnus.  The  Iliacus  is  inserted  into 
the  shaft  below  the  lesser  trochanter  between  the  Vastus  internus  in  front  and 
the  Pectineus  behind. 

A  well-marked  prominence  of  variable  size,  which  projects  from  the  upper  and 
front  part  of  the  neck  at  its  junction  with  the  great  trochanter,  is  called  the  tubercle 
of  the  femur  ;  it  is  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  Gluteus  minimus  externally  and  above, 
and  the  Vastus  externus  below.  Running  obliquely  downward  and  inward  from 
the  tubercle  is  the  spiral  line  of  the  femur,  or  anterior  intertrochanteric  line ;  it 
winds  round  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  below  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  linea  aspera,  about  two  inches  below  this  eminence.  Its  upper  half 
is  rough,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint;  its 
lower  half  is  less  prominent,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Vastus 
internus.  Running  obliquely  downward  and  inward  from  the  summit  of  the 
great  trochanter  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  is  a  very  prominent,  well- 
marked  ridge,  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line.  Its  upper  half  forms  the 
posterior  border  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  its  lower  half  runs  downward  and 
inward  across  the  neck  of  the  bone  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  lesser 
trochanter.  A  slight  ridge  sometimes  commences  about  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  intertrochanteric  line,  and  passes  vertically  downward  for  about  two 
inches  along  the  back  part  of  the  shaft :  it  is  called  the  linea  quadratic  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  Quadratus  femoris  and  a  few  fibres  of  the  Adductor  magnus 
muscles.* 

The  Shaft,  almost  cylindrical  in  form,  is  a  little  broader  above  than  in  the 
centre,  and  somewhat  flattened  below,  from  before  backward.  It  is  slightly 
arched,  so  as  to  be  convex^in  front  and  concave  behind,  where  it  is  strengthened 
by  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge,  the  linea  aspera.  It  presents  for  examination 
three  borders,  separating  three  surfaces.  Of  the  three  borders,  one,  the  linea 
aspera,  is  posterior;  the  other  two  are  placed  laterally. 

The  linea  aspera  (Fig.  214)  is  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge  or  crest,  on  the 
middle  third  of  the  bone,  presenting  an  external  lip,  an  internal  lip,  and  a  rough 
intermediate  space.  Above,  this  crest  is  prolonged  by  three  ridges.  The  most 
external  one  is  very  rough,  and  is  continued  almost  vertically  upward  to  the  base 
of  the  great  trochanter.  It  is  sometimes  termed  the  gluteal  ridge,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  part  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  muscle ;  its  upper  part  is  often  elongated  into 
a  roughened  crest,  on  which  is  a  more  or  less  well-marked,  rounded  tubercle,  a  nidi- 
mentalthird  trochanter.  The  middle  ridge,  theleastdistinct,  is  continued  to  the  base 
of  the  trochanter  minor,  and  the  internal  one  is  lost  above  in  the  spiral  line  of  the 
femur.  Below,  the  linea  aspera  is  prolonged  by  two  ridges,  which  enclose  between 
them  a  triangular  space,  the  popliteal  surface.  Of  these  two  ridges,  the  outer  one 
is  the  more  prominent,  and  descends  to  the  summit  of  the  outer  condyle  {external 

^  Generally  there  is  merely  a  slight  thickening  about  the  centre  of  the  intertrochanteric  line, 
marking  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  Quadratus  femoris.  This  is  termed  by  some  anatomists  the 
tubercle  of  the  Quadratus. 
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mpracondylar  line).  The  inner 
one  (internal  supracondylar  line) 
is  less  marked,  especially  at  its  | 
upper  part,  where  it  is  crossed  I 
bv  the  femoral  artery.  It  ter- 
miDates,  below,  at  the  summit 
iif  the  interoal  condyle,  in  a 
small  tubercle,  the  Adductor 
tubercle,  which  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  tendon  of  the  Ad- 
ductor magnus. 

To  the  inner  lip  of  the  linea 
aspera  and  its  inner  prolongation 
above  and  below  is  attached  the 
Vastus  internus,  and  to  the  outer 
iip  and  its  outer  prolongation 
above  is  attached  the  Vaatus 
exiemus.  The  Adductor  magnua 
If  attached  to  the  Hnea  aspera,  to 
its  outer  prolongation  above  and 
its  inner  prolongation  below. 
Between  Ihe  Vastus  extemus  and 
the  Adductor  magnus  are 
attached  two  muscles — viz.  the 
Gluteus  maximus  above,  and  the 
jLort  head  of  the  Biceps  below. 
Between  the  Adductor  magnus 
and  the  Vastus  internus  four 
muscles  are  attached ;  the  Iliacus 
and  Pectineus  above  (the  latter 
to  ihe  middle  of  the  upper  divis- 
ions) ;  below  these,  the  Adductor 
brevisand  Adductor  longus.  The 
linea  aspera  is  perforated  a  little 
below  its  centre  by  the  nutrient 
carjal,  which  is  directed  obliquely 
upward. 

The  two  I'ltitral  borders  of  the 
femur  are  only  slightly  marked, 
the  outer  one  extending  from 
ihe  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
great  trochanter  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  external 
cundyle ;  the  inner  one  from  the 
spiral  line,  at  a  point  opposite 
the  trochanter  minor,  to  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  internal 
condyle.  The  internal  border 
marks  the  limit  of  attachment 
i»f  the  Crureus  muscle  internally. 

The  anterior  snr&ce  includes 
that  portion  of  the  shaft  which 
is  situated  between  the  two 
lateral  borders.  It  is  smooth, 
convex,  broader  above  and  below 
tban  in  the  centre,  slightly 
twisted,  so  that  its  upper  part  is 


roovt  far  tendinis 
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directed  forward  and  a  little  outward,  its  lower  part  forward,  and  a  little  inward. 
To  the  upper  three-fourths  of  this  surface  the  Crureus  is  attached ;  the  lower 
fourth  is  separated  from  the  muscle  by  the  intervention  of  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  knee-joint  and  a  bursa,  and  affords  attachment  to  the 
Subcrureus  to  a  small  extent.  The  external  Burface  includes  the  portion 
of  bone  between  the  external  border  and  the  outer  lip  of  the  linea  aspera :  it  is 
continuous  above  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  trochanter,  below  with  the 
outer  surface  of  the  external  condyle ;  to  its  upper  three-fourths  is  attached  the 
outer  portion  of  the  Crureus  muscle.  The  internal  surface  includes  the  portion  of 
bone  between  the  internal  border  and  the  inner  lip  of  the  linea  aspera;  it  is 
continuous  above  with  the  lower  border  of  the  neck,  below  with  the  inner  side  of 
the  internal  condyle  :  it  is  covered  by  the  Vastus  internus  muscle. 

The  Lower  Extremity,  larger  than  the  upper,  is  of  a  cuboid  form,  flattened  from 
before  backward,  and  divided  into  two  large  eminences,  the  condyles  (xopSijao;, 
a  knuckle),  by  an  interval  which  presents  a  smooth  depression  in  front  called  the 
trochlea,  and  a  notch  of  considerable  size  behind — the  intercondyloid  notch.  The 
external  condyle  is  the  more  prominent  anteriorly,  and  is  the  broader  both  in  the 
antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters.  The  internal  condyle  is  the  narrower, 
longer,  and  more  prominent  inferiorly.  This  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two 
condyles  is  only  observed  when  the  bone  is  perpendicular,  and  depends  upon  the 
obliquity  of  the  thigh-bones,  in  consequence  of  their  separation  above  at  the 
articulation  with  the  pelvis.  If  the  femur  is  held  obliquely,  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  condyles  will  be  seen  to  be  nearly  horizontal.  The  two  condyles  are  directly 
continuous  in  front,  and  form  a  smooth  trochlear  surface,  which  articulates  with 
the  patella.  It  presents  a  median  groove,  which  extends  downward  and  back- 
ward to  the  intercondyloid  notch ;  and  two  lateral  convexities,  of  which  the 
external  is  the  broader,  more  prominent,  and  prolonged  farther  upward  upon  the 
front  of  the  outer  condyle.  The  external  border  is  also  more  prominent,  and  ascends 
higher  than  the  internal  one.  The  intercondyloid  notch  lodges  the  crucial  liga- 
ments ;  it  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  two  condyles,  and  in 
front  by  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft. 

Outer  Condyle. — The  outer  surface  of  the  external  condyle  presents,  a  little 
behind  its  centre,  an  eminence,  the  outer  tuberosity  ;  it  is  less  prominent  than  the 
inner  tuberosity,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
knee.  Immediately  beneath  it  is  a  groove  which  commences  at  a  depression  a 
little  behind  the  centre  of  the  lower  border  of  this  surface  :  the  front  part  of  this 
depression  gives  origin  to  the  Popliteus  muscle,  the  tendon  of  which  is  lodged  in 
the  groove  during  flexion  of  the  knee.  The  groove  is  smooth,  lined  with  synovial 
membrane  in  the  recent  state,  and  runs  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  condyle. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  outer  condyle  forms  one  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the 
intercondyloid  notch,  and  gives  attachment,  by  its  posterior  part,  to  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament.  The  inferior  surface  is  convex,  smooth,  and  broader  than  that 
of  the  internal  condyle.  The  posterior  extremity  is  convex  and  smooth:  just 
above  the  articular  surface  is  a  depression  for  the  tendon  of  the  outer  head  of  the 
Gastrocnemius,  above  which  is  the  origin  of  the  Plantaris. 

Inner  Condyle. — The  inner  surface  of  the  inner  condyle  presents  a  convex 
eminence,  the  inner  tuberosity,  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral 
ligament.  The  outer  side  of  the  inner  condyle  forms  one  of  the  lateral  boundaries 
of  the  intercondyloid  notch,  and  gives  attachment,  somewhat  posteriorly,  to  the 
posterior  crucial  ligament.  Its  inferior  or  articular  surface  is  convex,  and 
presents  a  less  extensive  surface  than  the  external  condyle.  Just  above  the  articular 
surface  of  the  condyle,  behind,  is  a  depression  for  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  inner 
head  of  the  Gastrocnemius.  • 

Structure. — The  shaft  of  the  femur  is  a  cylinder  of  compact  tissue,  hollowed 
by  a  large  medullary  canal.  The  cylinder  is  of  great  thickness  and  density  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  shaft,  where  the  bone  is  narrowest  and  the  medullary  canal 
well  formed ;  but  above  and  below  this  the  cylinder  gradually  becomes  thinner, 
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fpwinff  to  a  separation  of  the  layers  of  the  boDe  into  cancelH,  which  project  into  the 
medullary  canal  and  finally  obliterate  it.  so  that  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  articular  extremities  more  especially,  consist  of  cancellated  tissue 
invested  by  a  thin,  compact  layer. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cancelli  in  the  ends  of  the  femur  is  remarkable.     In 
ihe  upper  end  they  are  arranged  in  two  sets.     One,  starting  from  the  top  of  the  head, 
ihe  upper  surface  of  the  neck,  and  the  great  trochanter,  converge  to  the  innei 
circumference  of  the  shaft  (Fig.  216);  these  are  placed  in  the  direction  of  grealeal 
pressure,  and  serve  to  support  the  vertical  weight  of  the  body.     The  second 
lire  planes  of  lamellie  intersecting  the  former  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  are  situ 
ated  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  f   —     —     —    —    —    —    ~ 

tension — that  is  to  say,  along  the 
line^  in  which  the  muscles  and 
ligaments  exert  their  traction. 
In  the  head  of  the  bone  these 


planes  are  arranged  in  a  curved  form,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  bone  when  exposed 
to  pressure  in  all  directions.  In  the  midst  of  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  neck  is 
a  vertical  plane  of  compact  bone,  the  femoral  spur  {calcar  femorale)  which  com- 
mences at  the  point  where  the  neck  joins  the  shaft  midway  between  the  lesser 
irnchanter  and  the  internal  border  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  extends  in  the 
direction  of  the  digital  foasa  (Fig.  216).  This  materially  strengthens  this  portion 
of  the  bone.  Another  point  in  connection  with  the  structure  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  requires  mention,  especially  on  account  of  its  influence  on  the  production  of 
fracture  in  this  situation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
great  trochanter  lies  behind  the  level  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck ;  and  if  a 
section  be  made  through  the  trochanter  at  this  level,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  neck  is  prolonged  into  the  trochanter.  This  prolongation  is 
termed  by  Bigelow  the  "  true  neck," '  and  forms  a  thin,  dense  plate  of  bone,  which 
pajses  beneath  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  ridge  toward  the  outer  surface  of 
the  bone. 

In  the  lower  end  the  cancelli  spring  on  all  sides  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cylinder,  and  descend  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the  articular  surface,  the 
eancelli  being  strongest  and  having  a  more  accurately  perpendicular  course  above 
the  condyles.     In  addition  to  this,  however,  horizontal  planes  of  cancellous  tissue 

'  Bigdov:  on  tht  Hip,  p.  121, 
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are  to  be  seen,  so  that  the  spongy  tissue  in  this  situation  presents  an  appearance  of 
being  mapped  out  into  a  series  of  rectangular  areas, 

Axtlcolations. — With  three  bones :  the  os  innominatum.  tibia,  and  patella. 

Development  {Fig.  217). — The  femur  is  developed  by  five  centres :  one  for  the 

shaft,  one  for  each  extremity,  and  one  for  each  trochanter.    Of  all  the  long  bones. 

except  the  clavicle,  it  is  the  first  to  show  traces  of  ossification :  this  commences  in 

the  shaft,  at  about  the  fifth  week  of  foetal  life,  the  centres  of  ossification  in  ilie 

epiphyses  appearing  in  the  following 

\ppean  at  end        Order :   First,  in    the  lower   end  of 

of  111  year;  the  bone,  at  the  ninth  month  offcctal 


App«.r>_<u  41  '"mt'^f^        life'   {from    this   the   condyles    and 

tuberosities  are  formed) ;  in  the  head 


,r.-j«w.W  imyear. 


i.f'-^h 

Jjncrr  eilnmilti. 

.  217.— Plan  of  the  development  of  the  femui 

■.  By 

at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after 
birth  ;  in  the  great  trochanter,  during 
the  fourth  year;  and  in  the  les;-er 
trochanter,  between  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth.  The  order  in  which 
the  epiphyses  are  joined  to  the  shaft 
is  the  reverse  of  that  of  their  appear- 
ance: their  junction  does  not  com- 
mence until  after  puberty,  the  lesser 
trochanter  being  first  joined,  then 
the  great,  then  the  head,  and,  lastly, 
the  inferior  extremity  (the  fii"st  iu 
which  ossification  commenced),  which 
is  not  united  until  the  twentieth 
year. 

AUadunent      of      Hnscles. — To 
twenty-three.      To    the    great    tro- 
chanter: the  Gluteus  medi us,  Gluteus 
minimus,  Pyriformis,  Obturator  inier- 
nus.   Obturator   externus,    Gemellus 
superior.     Gemellus     inferior,     and 
Quadratus  femoris.     To   the   lesser 
trochanter:   the  Psoas  magnus  and 
the  Iliacus  below  it.     To  the  shaft: 
the  Vastus  externus,  Gluteus  maximus,  short  head  of  the  Biceps,  Vastus  intemus. 
Adductor  magnus,  Pectineua,  Adductor  brevis,  Adductor  longus,  Crureus,  and 
Subcrureus.     To  the  condyles:  the  Gastrocnemius,  Plantaris,  and  Popliteus. 

Sni&ce  Form.— The  femur  is  covered  with  muscles,  so  that  in  fairly  muscular  subjects  the 
shatl  is  not  to  be  detected  through  its  fleshy  covering,  and  the  only  parts  accessible  to  the  touch 
are  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  trochanter  and  the  lower  expanded  end  of  the  bone.  The 
external  surface  of  (he  great  trochanter  is  to  be  felt,  especially  in  certain  positions  of  the  hmb.  Ite 
position  is  generally  indicated  hy  a  depression,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  Gluteus  niedius  and 
minimus,  which  project  above  it.  When,  however,  the  thigh  is  flexed,  and  especially  if 
crossed  over  the  opposite  one,  the  trochanter  produces  a  blunt  eminence  on  the  suriaee.  The 
upper  border  is  about  on  a  line  with  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis,  and  its  exact  level  is  indicated  by 
a  Ime  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  spmoua  process  of  the  ilium,  over  the  outer  side  of  the 
hip,  to  the  uiost  prominent  point  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  This  is  known  as  N^laton's 
line.  The  outer  and  inner  condyles  of  the  lower  extremity  are  easily  to  be  felt.  The  outer  one 
is  more  subcutaneous  than  the  inner  one,  and  readily  felt.  The  tuberosity  on  it  is  comparatively 
little  developed,  but  can  be  more  or  less  easily  recognized.  The  inner  condyle  is  more  thickly 
covered,  and  this  pives  a  jreneral  onvex  outline  to  this  part,  especially  when  the  knee  Js 
flexed.  The  tuberosity  on  it  is  easilv  felt,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  condyle  the  sharp 
tubenrlo  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus  can  be  recognized  without 
difficulty.  When  the  knee  is  flexed,  nnd  the  patella  situated  in  the  interval  between  the  con- 
dyles and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  a  part  of  the  trochlear  aurfoce  of  the  femur  can  be  made 
out  above  the  patella. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— There  are  one  or  two  points  about  the  ossification  of  the  femur 

'  This  is  the  only  epiphysis  in  wliich  ossilicntion  begins  before  birth. 
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bearing  on  practice  to  which  allusion  must  be  made.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur  is  the  only  epiphysis  in  which  ossification  has  commenced  at  the  time  of 
birth.  The  presence  of  this  ossific  centre  is,  therefore,  a  proof,  in  newly-born  children  found 
dead,  that  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  fiill  period  of  utero-^estation,  and  is  always  relied  upon  in 
medico-legal  investigations.  The  position  of  the  epiphysial  line  should  be  carefully  noted.  It 
is  on  a  level  with  the  adductor  tubercle,  and  the  epiphysis  does  not,  therefore,  form  the  whole 
of  the  cartila fife-clad  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  It  is  essential  to  bear  this  point  in 
mind  in  performing  excision  of  the  knee,  since  growth  in  length  of  the  femur  takes  place  chiefly 
from  the  lower  epiphysis,  and  any  interference  with  the  epiphysial  cartilage  in  a  young  child 
would  involve  such  ultimate  shortening  of  the  limb,  from  want  of  growth,  as  to  render  it 
almost  iLseless.  Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  may  take  place  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  at 
which  time  it  becomes  completely  joined  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few 
cases  occur  after  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur  is  of 
interest  principally  on  account  of  its  being  the  seat  of  origm  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
tuljercular  disease  of  the  hip-joint.  The  disease  commences  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the 
hii'hly  vascular  and  growing  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epiphysis,  and  from  here  extends 
into  the  joint. 

Fractures  of  the  femur  are  divided,  like  those  of  the  other  long  bones,  into  fractures  of  the 
upr)er  end ;  of  the  shaft ;  and  of  the  lowef  end.  The  fi-actures  of  the  upper  end  may  be 
ckssified  into  (1)  fi-acture  of  the  neck;  (2)  fi-acture  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  ^at 
tr»)chanter;  (3)  fracture  of  the  great  trochanter;  and  (4)  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  either 
of  the  head  or  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  first  of  these,  fracture  of  the  neck,  is  usually 
termed  intracapsular  fracture,  but  this  is  scarcely  a  correct  designation,  as,  owing  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  capsular  ligament,  the  fracture  may  be  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  cap- 
sule, when  the  fracture  occurs  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It  generally  occurs  in  old  people, 
principally  women,  and  usually  from  a  very  slight  degree  of  indirect  violence.  Probably 
the  main  cause  of  the  fracture  taking  place  in  old  people  is  in  consequence  of  the  degenerative 
changes  which  the  bone  has  undergone.  Merkel  oelieves  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  calcar  femorale.  These  iractures  are  occasionally  impacted.  As  a  rule  they  unite  by 
fibrous  tissue,  and  frequently  no  union  takes  place,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture  become 
sm<x)th  and  ebumated. 

Fractures  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  great  trochanter  are  usually*  termed  extra- 
capsular, but  this  designation  is  also  incorrect,  as  the  fracture  is  partly  withm  the  capsule, 
owing  to  its  attachment  in  front  to  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line,  which  is  situated  oelow 
the  line  of  fracture.  These  fractures  are  produced  by  direct  violence  to  the  ^at  trochanter,  as 
from  a  blow  or  fall  laterally  on  the  hip.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  accident  is  caused,  the 
neck  of  the  bone  is  driven  into  the  trochanter,  where  it  may  remain  impacted,  or  the  trochanter 
may  be  split  up  into  two  or  more  fragments,  and  thus  no  fixation  takes  place. 

Fractures  of  the  great  trochanter  may  be  either  **  oblique  fracture  through  the  trochanter 
major,  without  implicating  the  neck  of  the  bone"  (Astley  Cooper),  or  separation  of  the  great 
trochanter.  Most  of  the  recorded  cases  of  this  latter  injury  occurred  in  youn|5  persons,  and  were 
pmbably  cases  of  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  great  trochanter.  Separation  of  the  epiphysis 
of  the  head  of  the  lenaur  has  been  said  to  occur,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  verified 
by  p<«t-mortem  examination. 

Fractures  of  the  shaft  may  occur  at  any  part,  but  the  most  usual  situation  is  at  or  near  the 
centre  of  the  bone.  They  may  be  caused  by  direct  or  indirect  violence  or  by  muscular  action. 
Fmctures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  shaft  are  almost  always  the  result  of  indirect  violence, 
whilst  those  of  the  lower  third  are  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of  direct  violence.  In  the 
middle  third  fractures  occur  from  both  forms  of  injury  in  about  equal  proportions.  Fractures 
of  the  shaft  are  generally  oblique,  but  they  may  be  transverse,  longitudinal,  or  spiral.  The 
transverse  fracture  occurs  most  frequently  in  children.  The  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  include  transverse  fracture  above  the  condyles,  the  most  common ;  and  this  may  be  com- 
plicated by  a  vertical  fracture  between  the  condyles,  constituting  the  T-shaped  fracture.  In 
tlu^se  cases  the  popliteal  artery  is  in  danger  of  being  wounded.  Oblique  fracture,  separating 
either  the  internal  or  external  condyle,  ana  a  longitudinal  incomplete  fracture  between  the  con- 
dyles, may  also  take  place. 

The  femur  as  well  as  the  other  bones  of  the  leg  are  frequently  the  seat  of  acute  necrosis  in 
young  children.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  greater  exposure  to  injury,  which  is  often  the 
exciting  cause  of  this  disease.  Tumors  not  unfrequently  are  found  growing  from  the  femur : 
the  mast  common  forms  being  sarcoma,  which  may  grow  either  from  the  periosteum  or  from  the 
medullar>'  tissue  within  the  interior  of  the  bone ;  and  exostosis,  whicn  is  commonly  found 
originating  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epiphysial  cartilage  of  the  lower  end. 

THE  LEG. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Leg  consists  of  three  bones  ;  the  Patella,  a  large  sesamoid 
bone,  placed  in  front  of  the  knee ;  the  Tibia ;  and  the  Fibula. 

The  Patella  (Figs.  218,  219.) 

The  Patella  (patella,  a  small  pan)  is  a  flat,  triangular  bone,  situated  at  the 
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!IH.— Right  patella.    , 


anterior   part  of    the    knee-joiDt.     It  is   usually   regarded  as  a  sesamoid  bone. 

developed  in  the  tendon  of  tbe  Quadriceps  extensor.     It  resembles  these  bones 

(1)  in  its  being  developed  in  a 
tendon  ;  (2)  in  its  centre  of  ossi- 
fication presenting  a  knotty  or 
tuberculated  outline  similar  to 
I  other  sesamoid  bones  ;  (3)  in  ils 

I  structure  being  composed  mainly 
of  dense  cancetlous  tissue,  as  in 
tbe  other  sesamoid  bones.  It 
serves  to  protect  tbe  front  nf 
tbe    joint,    and    increases   the 

leverage  of  the  Quadriceps  ei- 
Fio.  219.-Klght   patella.      .  *,  i-         -  ^ 

Posteiior surfaw.  teusor  by  making  it  act  at  a 

greater  angle.     It  presents  an 
anterior  and  posterior  surface,  three  borders,  and  an  apex. 

The  anterior  sor&ce  is  convex,  perforated  by  small  apertures,  for  the  passage 
of  nutrient  vessels,  and  marked  by  numerous  rough,  longitudinal  striie.  Tbi) 
Biiiface  is  covered,  in  tbe  recent  state,  by  an  expansion  from  tbe  tendon  of  lb< 
Quadriceps  extensor,  wbicb  is  continuous  below  with  tbe  superficial  fibres  of  thi 
ligamentum  patellie.  It  is  separated  from  tbe  integument  by  a  bursa.  Tb» 
posterior  Bur&ce  presents  a  smooth,  oval-shaped,  articular  surface,  covered  vitt 
cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  divided  into  two  facets  by  a  vertical  ridge,  whicl 
descends  from  the  superior  border  toward  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone.  Thi 
ridge  corresponds  to  the  groove  on  tbe  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur,  and  the  twi 
facets  to  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  condyles ;  the  outer  facet,  for  articulatioi 
with  the  outer  condyle,  being  the  broader  and  deeper.  This  character  serve*  I' 
indicate  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs.  Below  the  articular  surface  is  i 
rough,  convex,  non-articular  depression,  the  lower  half  of  which  gives  attachmen 
to  the  ligamentum  patellre,  the  upper  half  being  separated  from  the  head  of  tbi 
tibia  by  adipose  tissue,  in  which  may  be  found  a  buna. 

The  superior  border  is  thick,  and  sloped  from  behind,  downward  and  forward 
it  gives  attachment  to  that  portion  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  which  is  derive^ 
from  the  Rectus  and  Crureus  muscles.  The  lateral  borders  are  thinner,  converginj 
below.  They  give  attachment  to  that  portion  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  derivei 
from  the  external  and  internal  Vasti  muscles. 

The  apex  is  pointed,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  patellie. 

Structure. — It  consists  of  a  nearly  uniform  dense  cancellous  tissue  covere 
by  a  thin  compact  lamina.  The  cancelli  immediately  beneath  the  anterior  surfac 
are  arranged  parallel  with  it.  In  the  rest  of  the  bone  they  radiate  from  tb 
posterior  articular  surface   toward  the  other  parts  of  the  bone. 

Development. — By  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance,  according  c 
Beclard,  about  the  third  year.  In  two  instances  I  have  seen  this  bone  carliiag 
nous  throughout,  at  a  much  later  period  (six  years).  More  rarely,  tbe  bone  ; 
developed  by  two  centres,  placed  side  by  side.  Ossification  is  completed  about  lb 
age  of  puberty- 

Axticulations. — With  the  two  condyles  of  the  femur. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  four :  the  Rectus,  Crureus,  Vastus  internus.  ar 
Vastus  externus.  These  muscles,  joined  at  their  insertion,  constitute  the  Quadrice] 
extensor  cruris. 

Snr&ce  Fonn.— The  external  surface  of  the  patella  can  be  seen  and  felt  in  front  of  il 
knee.  In  the  extended  position  of  the  iimb  the  internal  border  is  a  little  more  prominent  ihi 
the  outer,  and  if  the  Quadriceps  cxten^r  is  re1axe<i.  the  bone  can  be  moved  m>m  side  to  si< 
and  appears  to  be  loosely  fixed.  If  (he  joint  is  flexed,  the  patella  recedes  into  the  bolli 
between  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  and  becomes  firmly  fiii 
ngain.si  the  lemur. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  main  surgical  interest  about  the  patella  ia  in  connection  wi 
fractures ;  which  are  of  common  occurrence.     They  may  be  produced  by  muscular  action ;  th 
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EKtrwxl  malleoliii. 
Fig.  220.-BoncB  of  the  right 


gradually  forward  to  tLe  anterior  part  of  the 


tibia,  or,  in  popular  language,  the 
g/iin  :  it  commences  above  at  the 
tubercle,  and  terminates  belnw  at 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  inuer 
malleolus.  This  border  is  verv 
prominent  in  the  upper  twfi- 
thirds  of  its  extent,  smooth  and 
rounded  below.  It  presents  a 
very  flexuoua  course,  being  usually 
ctirved  ontward  above  and  inwaiii 
below ;  it  gives  attachment  to  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  intemal  border  is  smooth 
and  rounded  above  and  below. 
but  more  prominent  in  the 
centre;  it  commences  at  the 
back  part  of  the  inner  tuberoeily. 
and  terminates  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  internal  malleolus; 
its  upper  part  gives  attachmciit 
to  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
of  the  knee  to  the  extent  of 
about  two  inches,  and  to  some 
fibres  of  the  Popliteus  muscle; 
its  middle  third  to  some  fibre: 
of  the  Soleus  and  Flexor  longm 
digitorum  muscles. 

The  external  border,  or  in 
teTOBseovB  ridse,  is  thin  am 
prominent,  especially  its  centra 
part,  and  gives  attachment  ii 
the  interosseous  membrane:  i 
commences  above  in  front  of  th 
fibular  articular  facet,  and  bifur 
cates  below,  to  form  the  bounda 
ries  of  a  triangular  rough  surfact 
for  the  attachment  of  the  intei 
osseous  ligament  connecting  th 
tibia  and  fibula. 

The  intemal  svr&ce  is  smoott 
convex,  and  broader  above  ilia 
below ;  its  upper  third,  direcie 
forward  and  inward,  is  covere 
by  the  aponeurosis  derived  frni 
the  tendon  of  the  Sarlorius.  an 
by  the  tendons  of  the  Graci! 
and  Semitendinosus,  all  of  whic 
are  inserted  nearly  as  far  forwai 
as  the  anterior  border ;  in  the  re 
of  its  extent  it  is  subcutaneous. 
The  external  snr&ce  is  na 
rower  than  the  internal ;  its  upp' 
two-thirds  presents  a  shallp 
groove  for  the  attachment  of  il 
Tibialis  amicus  muscle :  its  lo« 
third  is  smooth,  convex,  ciin' 
lone,  and  is  covered  from  with 


the  tendons  of  the  fol- 
scles:  Tibialis  anticus, 
proprius  hallucis,  Ex- 
ua  digitorum. 
terior  Bui&ce  (Fig.  221) 
:  its  upper  part,  a  prom- 
,  the  oblique  line  of  the 
I  extends  from  the  back 
!  articular  facet  for  the 
|uety' downward,  to  the 
rder,  at  the  junction  of 
ind    middle    thirds.     It 

limit  for  the  insertion 
iteus  muscle,  and  serves 
chment  of  the  popliteal 
part  of  the  Soleus, 
5U8  digitorum,  and  Tib- 
;us  muscles ;  the  tri- 
icave  surface,  above  and 
r  side  of  this  line,  gives 

to  the  Popliteus  mus- 
niddle  third  of  the  pos- 
ace  is  divided  by  a 
dge  into  two  lateral 
;  ridge  is  well  marked 
lencement  at  the  oblique 
icomea  gradually  indis- 
;  the  inner  and  broader 
ttachment  to  the  Flexor 
itorum,  the  outer  and 
0  part  of  the  Tibialis 
rhe  remaining  part  of 
esents  a  smooth  surface 
■  the  Tibialis  posticus, 
ngua  digitorum,  and 
igus  hallucis  muscles. 
y  below  the  oblique  line 
illary  foramen,  which  is 
liquely  downward, 
awer  Extreinit;,  much 
n  the  upper,  presents  five 

is  prolonged  downward, 
!r  side  to  a  strong  pro- 
Uemal  malUoluB.  The 
rface  of  the  bone  is 
al.  and  smooth  for  artic- 
h  the  astragalus.  This 
oncave  from  before  back- 
)roader  in  front  than  be- 
is  traversed  from  before 
by   a    slight   elevation, 

two  lateral  depressions. 
■w  internally,  where  the 
tirface  becomes  continu- 
al on  the  inner  malleolus.     The  anterior  gurfaee  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ith  and  rounded  above,  and  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor 

the  toea ;  its  lower  margin  presents  a  rough  transverse  depression,  for 
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the  attachment  of  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint ;  the  posterior  surfact 
presents  a  superficial  groove  directed  obliquely  downward  and  inward,  continuous 
with  a  similar  groove  on  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  astragalus,  and  serving 
for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  tongus  ballucis;  the  external  surface 
presents  a  triangular  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  inferior  inter- 
osseous ligament  connecting  it  with  the  fibula;  the  lower  part  of  this  depression 
is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  atate,  and  articulates  with  the 
fibula.  This  surface  is  bounded  by  two  prominent  ridges,  continuous  above  with 
the  interosseous  ridge ;  they  afford  attachment  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  infe- 
rior tibio-fihular  ligaments.  The  internal  surface  of  the  lower  extremity  is  pro- 
longed downward  to  form  a  strong  pyramidal  process,  flattened  from  without 
inward — the  inner  malleolus.  The  inner  surface  of  this  process  is  convex  and  sub- 
cutaneous ;  itB  outer  surface  is  smooth  and  slightly  concave,  and  articulates  with 
the  astragalus;  its  anterior  border  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  Deltoid  ligament;  its  posterior  border  presents  a  broad  and  deep 
groove,  directed  obliquely  downward  and  inward,  which  is  occasionally  double; 
this  groove  transmits  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  and  Flexor  longus  digi- 
torum  muscles.  The  summit  of  the  internal  malleolus  is  marked  by  a  rough 
depression  behind,  for  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  toe 
ankle-joint. 

Stmcture. — Like  that  of  the  other  long  bones.     At  the  junction  of  the  middle 

and  lower  third,  where  the  bone  is  smallest,  the  wall  of  the  shaft  is  thicker  than 

in  other  parts,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  smallness  of  the  calibre  of  the  bone. 

Derelopinent. — By  three  centres  (Fig.  222) :  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for 

each  extremity.     Ossification  commences 

Upper  atremUy.  j^   ^^^   Centre   of   the   shaft   about  the 

Apptari  thaftaboid      Seventh  week,  and  gradually  extends  to- 

*»rt*.  thytar.  ward  either  extremity,  ,  The  centre  for 

the  upper  epiphysis  appears  during  the 

first  year;    it  is  flattened  in  form,  and 

has  a  thin,  tongue-shaped  process  in  front 

which  forms  the  tubercle.     That  for  the 

lower   epiphysis  appears  in   the  second 

year.      The   lower   epiphysis   joins  the 

sha^  at  about  the  eighteenth,  and  the 

upper    one    about   the   twentieth,  year. 

Two  additional  centres  occasionally  exist 

—one  for  the  tongue-shaped  process  of 

the   upper   epiphysis,   which   forms  the 

tubercle,  and  one  for  the  inner  malleolus. 

AiticuIatlooB. — With  three  bones:  the 

femur,  fibula,  and  astragalus. 

Attachment  of  Unsclee. — To  twelve: 
to  the  inner  tuberosity,  the  Semimem- 
branosus; to  the  outer  tuberosity,  the 
Tibialis  anticus  and  Extensor  longus  digi- 
torum  and  Biceps  ;  to  the  shaft,  its  inter- 
LmrerfxtrrnyUy  ^^j   gyrfnce,  the   Sartorius,  Gracilis,   and 

Bytti'ree'^iitrer''^'''^^"*'"^"''"'"'^'^''  "'*''■     Semitendinosus  ;  to  its  external  surface, 
the  Tibialis  anticus;   to  its  posterior  sur- 
face, the  Popliteus,  Soleus,  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  Tibialis  posticus ;  to  the 
tubercle,  the  ligamentum  patellae. 

Snrfiu»  Form. — A  considerable  portion  of  the  tibia  is  subcutaneous  and  easily  to  be  felt- 
At  the  upiier  extremity  the  tuberosities  are  to  be  recognized  just  below  the  knee.  The  internal 
one  is  broad  and  smooth,  and  merges  into  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  shaft  below.  The 
external  one  is  narrower  and  more  prominent,  and  on  it,  about  midway  between  the  apei  of  ij'^ 
patella  and  the  head  of  the  fibula,  may  be  fult  a  prominent  tubercle  for  the  insertion  of  the  ilio- 
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tibial  band.  In  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  between  the  tuberosities,  is  the  tubercle  of 
the  tibia,  forming  an  oval  eminence,  which  is  continuous  below  with  the  anterior  border  or  crest 
of  the  bone.  This  border  can  be  felt,  forming  the  prominence  of  the  shin,  in  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  its  extent  being  sharp  and  presenting  a  somewhat  flexuous  course,  being  curved  out- 
ward above  and  inward  below.  In  tne  lower  third  of  the  leg  the  border  disappears,  and  the 
bone  is  concealed  by  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg.  Internal  to  the  ante- 
rior border  is  to  be  felt  the  broad  internal  surface  of  the  tibja,  slightly  encroached  upon  by  the 
muaeles  in  front  and  behind.  It  commences  above  at  the  wide  expanded  inner  tuberosity,  and 
terminates  below  at  the  internal  malleolus.  Thd  internal  malleolus  is  a  broad  prominence  situ- 
ated on  a  higher  level  and  somewhat  farther  forward  than  the  external  malleolus.  It  overhangs 
the  inner  bonier  of  the  arch  of  the  loot.  Its  anterior  border  is  nearly  straight ;  its  posterior 
border  presents  a  sharp  edge,  which  forms  the  inner  margin  of  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of 
the  Tibialis  posticus  muscle. 

The  Fibula  (Figs.  220,  221). 

The  Fibula  {fibula^  a  clasp)  is  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  It  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two  bones,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  most  slender  of  all 
the  long  bones ;  it  is  placed  nearly  parallel  but  behind  the  level  of  the  tibia.  Its 
apper  extremity  is  small,  placed  toward  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  and 
below  the  level  of  the  knee-joint,  and  excluded  from  its  formation ;  the  lower 
extremity  inclines  a  little  forward,  so  as  to  be  on  a  plane  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Qpper  end,  projects  below  the  tibia,  and  forms  the  outer  ankle.  It  presents  for 
examination  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  Upper  Extremity,  or  Head,  is  of  an  irregular  quadrate  form,  presenting 
above  a  flattened  articular  facet,  directed  upward,  forward,  and  inward,  for  artic- 
ulation with  a  corresponding  facet  on  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  On 
the  outer  side  is  a  thick  and  rough  prominence,  continued  behind  into  a  pointed 
eminence,  the  styloid  process^  which  projects  upward  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  head.  The  prominence  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle 
and  to  the  long  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee,  the  ligament  dividing  the 
tendon  into  two  parts.  The  summit  of  the  styloid  process  gives  attachment  to  the 
short  external  lateral  ligament.  The  remaining  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
head  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  superior  tibio-iibular  ligament, 
presenting,  in  front,  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  the  Peroneus  longus ;  and  behind,  another  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the 
posterior  superior  tibio-fibular  ligament  and  the  upper  fibres  of  the  Soleus  muscle. 

The  shaft  presents  four  borders — the  antero-external,  the  antero-internal,  the 
postero-external,  and  the  postero-internal ;  and  four  surfaces — anterior,  posterior, 
internal,  and  external. 

The  antero-external  border  commences  above  in  front  of  the  head,  runs  verti- 
cally downward  to  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  then,  curving  some- 
what outward,  bifurcates  so  as  to  embrace  the  triangular  subcutaneous  surface 
immediately  above  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  malleolus.  This  border  gives 
attachment  to  an  intermuscular  septum,  which  separates  the  extensor  muscles  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  leg  from  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis  muscles. 

The  antero-intemal  border,  or  interosseong  ridge,  is  situated  close  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  preceding,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with  it  in  the  upper  third  of  its 
extent,  but  diverges  from  it  so  ap  co  include  a  broader  space  in  the  lower  two-thirds. 
It  commences  above  just  beneath  the  head  of  the  bone  (sometimes  it  is  quite 
indistinct  for  about  an  inch  below  the  head),  and  terminates  below  at  the  apex  of 
a  rough  triangular  surface  immediately  above  the  articular  facet  of  the  external 
malleolus.  It  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  sepa- 
rates the  extensor  muscles  in  front  from  the  flexor  muscles  behind. 

The  postero-external  border  is  prominent;  it  commences  above  at  the  base 
of  the  styloid  process,  and  terminates  below  in  the  posterior  border  of  the  outer 
malleolus.  It  is  directed  outward  above,  backward  in  the  middle  of  its  course, 
backward  and  a  little  inward  below,  and  gives  attachment  to  an  aponeurosis 
which  separates  the  Peronei  muscles  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  shaft  from  the 
flexor  muscles  on  its  posterior  surface. 
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The  poatero-tntemal  border,  sometimes  called  the  oblique  line,  commences  above 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  head,  and  terminates  by  becoming  continuous  with  the 
anlero-internal  border  or  interosseous  ridge  at  the  lower  fourth  of  the  bone.  It  is 
well  marked  and  prominent  at  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  bone.  It  gives 
attachment  to  an  aponeurosis  which  separates  the  Tibialis  posticus  from  the  SoleuB 
above  and  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis  below. 

The  anterior  surface  is  the  interval  between  the  antero-extemal  and  antero- 
internal  borders.  It  is  extremely  narrow  and  flat  in  the  upper  third  of  its  extent; 
broader  and  grooved  longitudinally  in  its  lower  third ;  it  serves  for  the  attachiueot 
of  three  muscles,  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  Peroneus  tertius,  and  Extenso.- 
proprius  hallucis. 

The  external  snr&ce  is  the  space  between  the  antero-external  and  postero- 
external borders.  It  is  much  broader  than  the  preceding,  and  often  deeply  grooved, 
is  directed  outward  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  course,  backward  in  the  lower 
third,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  malleolus. 
This  surface  is  completely  occupied  by  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis  muscles. 

The  internal  stuiiace  is  the  interval  included  between  the  antero-internal  and 
the  postero- internal  borders.  It  is  directed  inward,  and  is  grooved  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Tibialis  posticus  muscle. 

The  posterior  sur&ce  is  the  space  included  between  the  postero-extemal  and 
the  postero-internal  borders ;  it  is  continuous  below  with  the  rough  triangular 
surface  above  the  articular  facet  of  the  outer  malleolus ;  it  is  directed  backward 
above,  backward  and  inward  at  its  middle,  directly  inward  below.  Its  upper 
third  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Soleus  muscle  ;  its  lower  part  presents 
a  triangular  rough  surface,  connected  to  the  tibia  by  a  strong  interosseous  ligament, 
and  between  these  two  points  the  entire  surface  is  covered  by  the  fibres  of  oripn 
of  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis  muscle.  At  about  the  middle  of  this  surface  is  the 
nutrient  foramen,  which  is  directed  downward. 

The  Lower  Extremity,  or  external  raaUeolus,  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  somewhat 
flattened  from  without  inward,  and  is  longer,  and  descends  lower  than  the  internal 
malleolus.  Its  external  surface  is  convex,  subcutaneous,  and  continuous  with  the 
triangular  (also  subcutaneous)  surface  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  shaft.  The  iniemal 
surface  presents  in  front  a  smooth  triangular  facet,  broader  above  than  below,  and 
convex  from  above  downward,  which  articulates  with  a  corresponding  surface  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  astragalus.  Behind  and  beneath  the  articular  surface  is  a 
rough  depression  which  gives  attachment  to  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle.  The  anterior  border  is  thick  and  rough,  and  marked 
below  by  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament,  "^h.^  posterior  border  is  broad  and  marked  by  a  shallow  groove, 
for  the  passage  of  the  tendons  of  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis  muscles.  The 
Kummit  is  rounded,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs,  hold  it  with  the 
lower  extremity  downward  and  the  broad  groove  for  the  Peronei  tendons  back- 
ward— J.  e.  toward  the  holder:  the  triangular  subcutaneous  surface  will  then  be 
directed  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  two  bones ;  the  tibia  and  astragalus. 

Development. — By  three  centres  (Fig.  223):  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for 
each  extremity.  Ossification  commences  in  the  shaft  about  the  eighth  week  of 
fuetal  life,  a  little  later  than  in  the  tibia,  and  extends  gradually  toward  the 
extremities.  At  birth  both  ends  are  cartilaginous.  Ossification  commences  in 
the  lower  end  in  the  second  year,  and  in  the  upper  one  about  the  fourth  year. 
The  lower  epiphysis,  the  fii'st  in  which  ossification  commences,  becomes  united  to 
the  shaft  about  the  twentieth  year;  the  upper  epiphysis  joins  about  the  twenty- 
fifth  year.  Ossification  appearing  first  in  the  lower  epiphysis  is  contrary  to  the 
rule  which  prevails  with  regard  to  the  c<immencement  of  ossification  in  epiphyses 
— viz.  that  that  epiphysis  toward  which  the  nutrient  artery  is  directed  commences 
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Fig.  32&.— Bones  orihe  right  fool.    Plantar  surbce. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  eight :  part  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  the  tcmi' 
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.ntaris,  Abductor  hallucis,  Abductor  minimi  digiii,  flexor  brevis  digi- 

>r  accessorius,  and  Extensor  brevis  digjtorum. 

The  Astragalus. 

'agalns  (darpdyaXo;,  a  die)  is  tbe  largest  of  the  tarsal  bones,  next  to 
It  occupies  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  tarsus,  supporting  the 
articulating  with  the  malleoli  on  cither  side,  resting  below  upon  tbe 
I  joined  in  front  to  the  navicular.  This  bone  may  easily  be  recognized 
rounded  head,  by  tbe  broad  articular  facet  on  its  upper  convex  surface, 
ro  articular  facets  separated  by  a  deep  groove  on  its  under  concave 
presents  six  surfaces  for  examination. 

trior  surface  presents,  behind,  a  broad  smooth  trochlear  surface  for 
with  the  tibia.  The  trochlea  is  broader  in  front  than  behind,  convex 
backward, slightly  concave  from  side  to  side  ;  in  front  of  it  is  the  upper 
le  neck  of  the  astragalus,  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 
■  surface  presents  two  articular  facets  separated  by  a  deep  groove, 
runs  obliquely  forward  and  outward,  becoming  gradually  broader 
n  front ;  it  corresponds  with  a  similar  groove  upon  the  upper  surface 
Icis,  and  forms,  when  articulated  with  that  bone,  a  canal,  filled  up  in 
tate  hy  the  interosseous  cal  can  co-astragal  aid  ligament.  Of  the  two 
ets,  the  posterior  is  the  larger,  of  an  oblong  form  and  deeply  concave 
side ;  the  anterior,  although  nearly  of  equal  length,  is  narrower,  of  an 
fal  form,  convex  longitudinally,  and  often  subdivided  into  two  by  an 
re;  of  these,  the  posterior  articulates  with  the  lesser  process  of  the  08 
nterior,  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  inferior  calcaneo-navicular  liga- 
internal  surface  presents  at  its  upper  part  a  pear-shaped  articular  facet 
r  malleolus,  continuous  above  with  the  trochlear  surface;  below  the 
face  is  a  rough  depression,  for  the  attachment  of  the  deep  portion  of 
lateral  ligament.  The  external  surface  presents  a  large  triangular 
e  from  above  downward  for  articulation  with  the  external  malleolus; 
ous  above  with  the  trochlear  surface;  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  rough 
or  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  tbe  external  lateral 
the  ankle-joint.  The  anterior  surface,  convex  and  rounded,  forms 
the  astragalus;  it  is  smooth,  of  an  oval  form,  and  directed  obliquely 
iownward;  it  articulates  with  the  navicular.  On  its  under  surface  is 
t,  continuous  in  front  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  head,  and 
tbe  smaller  facet  for  the  os  calcis.  This  rests  on  the  inferior  calcaueo- 
sment,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  synovial  membrane,  which  ia 
um  tbe  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint  to  the  astra^alo-navicular 
head  is  surrounded  by  a  constricted  portion,  the  nec^  of  the  astragalus. 
-  surface  is  narrow,  and  traversed  by  a  groove,  which  runs  obliquely 
ud  inward,  and  transmits  the  tendon  of  tbe  Flexor  longus  hallucis, 
vhich  is  a  prominent  tubercle,  to  which  the  posterior  (asciculus  of  the 
ral  ligament  is  attached.  To  the  inner  side  of  tbe  groove  is  a  second, 
ked  tubercle. 

tain  to  which  foot  the  bone  belongs,  hold  it  with  the  broad  articular 
ird,  and  the  rounded  head  forward ;  the  lateral  triangular  articular 
tbe  external  malleolus  will  then  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone 

ions. — With  four  bones :  tibia,  fibula,  os  calcis,  and  navicular. 

The  Cuboid. 

aid  {xj^oz,  a  cube;  e?5oc,  tike)  bone  is  placed  on  the  outer  side  of 
rout  of  the  os  calcis.  and  behind  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones, 
^ramidal  shape,  its  base  being  directed  upward  and  inward,  its  apex 
id  outward.     It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  tarsal  bones  by 
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the  existence  of  a  deep  groove  on  its  under  surface,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus 
longiis  muscle.  It  presents  for  examination  six  surfaces:  three  articular  aiid 
three  non-articular. 

The  non-articular  BurfkceB  are  the  superior,  inferior,  and  external.  The 
Kuperior  or  dorml  surface,  directed  upward  and  outward,  is  rough,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  numerous  ligaments.  The  inferior  or  plantar  surface  presents  in  front  a, 
deep  groove,  which  runs  obliquely  from  without,  forward  and  inward ;  it  lodges 
the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  and  is  bounded  behind  by  a  prominent  riiige, 
to  which  is  attached  the  long  calcaoeo-cuboid  ligament.  The  ridge  terminates 
externally  in  an  eminence,  the  tuberosity  of  the  cuboid,  the  surface  of  which 
presents  a  convex  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  sesamoid  bone  of  the  tendon 
contained  in  the  groove.  The  surface  of  bone  behind  the  groove  is  rough,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  short  plantar  ligament,  a  few  fibres  of  the  Flexor  hrevis  halliicis. 
and  a  fasciculus  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  The  external  tarfin, 
the  smallest  and  narrowest  of  the  three,  presents  a  deep  notch  formed  bj  the 
commencement  of  the  peroneal  groove. 

The  articular  surfaces  are  the  posterior,  anterior,  and  internal.  The  posterior 
surface  is  smooth,  triangular,  and  concavo-convex,  for  articulation  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  The  anterior,  of  smaller  size,  but  also  irregu- 
larly triangular,  is  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  two  facets :  the  inner  one, 
quadrilateral  in  form,  articulates  with  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone;  the  outer  one, 
larger  and  more  triangular,  articulates  with  the  fifth  metatarsal.  The  internal 
surface  is  broad,  rough,  irregularly  quadrilateral,  presenting  at  its  middle  ami 
upper  part  a  smooth  oval  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  external  cuneiform  bone; 
and  behind  this  (occasionally)  a  smaller  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  navic- 
ular; it  is  rough  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  for  the  attachment  of  strong  interosseous 
ligaments. 

To  ascertain  to  which  foot  the  bone  belongs,  hold  it  so  that  its  nnder  surface. 
marked  by  tbe  peroneal  groove,  looks  downward,  and  the  large  concavo-conve) 
articular  surface  backward  toward  the  holder:  the  narrow  non-articular  surface 
marked  by  the  commencement  of  tbe  peroneal  groove,  will  point  to  the  side  ti 
which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones:  the  os  calcis,  external  cuneiform,  and  th( 
fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones;  occasionally  with  the  navicular. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — Part  of  the  Flexor  brevis  hallucis  and  a  slip  fron 
the  tendon  of  tbe  Tibialis  posticus. 

The  Navicular. 

The  Naricular  or  Scaphoid  bone  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsnu 
between  the  astragalus  behind  and  the  three  cuneiform  bones  in  front.  I 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  form,  being  concave  behind,  convex  and  subdividei 
into  three  facets  in  front. 

The  anterior  surface,  of  an  oblong  form,  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  and  suh 
divided  by  two  ridges  into  three  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  three  cuneifon 
bones.  The  posterior  surface  is  oval,  concave,  broader  externally  than  intemalh 
and  articulates  with  the  rounded  head  of  the  astragalus.  The  superior  surface  i 
convex  from  side  to  side,  and  rough  for  tbe  attachment  of  ligaments.  Th 
inferior  is  irregular,  and  also  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  interna 
surface  presents  a  rounded  tubercular  eminence,  the  tuberosity  of  the  naviculai 
the  lower  part  of  which  projects,  and  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the  tendon  o 
the  Tibialis  posticus.  The  external  surface  is  rough  and  irregular,  for  th 
attachment  of  ligamentous  fibres,  and  occasionally  presents  a  small  facet  fo 
articulation  with  the  cuboid  bone. 

To  ascertain  to  which  foot  tbe  bone  belongs,  hold  it  with  the  concave  articuls 
surface  backward,  and  the  convex  dorsal  surface  upward;  the  external  surface- 
i.  e.  the  surface  opposite  the  tubercle — will  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bon 
belongs. 
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tions. — With  four  bones :  astragalus  and  three  cuneiform ;  occasionally 

e  cuboid. 

ant  of  Hnscles. — Part  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 

The  Otmeiform  Bones, 
leiform  Bones  have  received  their  name  from  their  wedge-Iibe  shape 
edge;  /orma,  likeness).  They  form,  with  the  cuboid,  the  anterior 
iraus,  being  placed  between  the  navicular  behind,  the  three  innermost 
)ones  in  front,  and  the  cuboid  externally.  They  are  called  the  first, 
third,  counting  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  and, 
osition,  internal,  middle,  and  external. 

rnal  Onneifonn  is  the  largest  of  the  three.  It  is  situated  at  the  inner 
oot,  between  the  navicular  behind  and  the  baae  of  the  first  metatarsal 
t  may  he  distinguished  from  the  other  two  by  its  large  size,  and  its 
lar,  wedge-like  form.  Without  the  others,  it  may  be  known  by  the 
^-shaped  anterior  articulating  surface  and  by  the  prominence  on  the 
lantar  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  It  presents 
tion  six  surfaces. 

rnal  surface  is  subcutaneous,  and  forms  part  of  the  inner  border  of  the 
oad.  quadrilateral,  and  presents  at  its  anterior  inferior  angle  a  smooth 
ito  which  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticus  is  partially  inserted;  in 
ts  extent  it  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  external 
ncave,  presenting,  along  its  superior  and  posterior  borders,  a  narrow 
haped  surface  for  articulation  with  the  middle  cuneiform  behind,  and 
tarsal  bone  in  front;  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  rough  for  the 
of  ligaments  and  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus.  The 
^aee,  kidney-shaped,  much  larger  than  the  posterior,  articulates  with 
al  bone  of  the  great  toe.  The  posterior  surface  is  triangular,  concave, 
tea  with  the  inneiraost  and  largest  of  the  three  facets  on  the  anterior 
e  navicular.  The  inferior  or  plantar  surface  is  rough,  and  presents  a 
iberosity  at  its  back  part  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  tendon  of 
sosticus.  It  also  gives  attachment  in  front  to  part  of  the  tendon  of  the 
inticus.  The  superior  surface  is  the  narrow- pointed  end  of  the  wedge, 
;cted  upward  and  outward ;  it  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments, 
tain  to  which  side  the  bone  belongs,  hold  it  so  that  it«  superior  narrow 
upward,  and  the  long,  kidney-shaped,  articular  surface  forward ;  the 
Face,  marked  by  its  vertical  and  horizontal  articular  facets,  will  point 
a  which  it  belongs. 

ions. — With  four  bones :  navicular,  middle  cuneiform,  first  and  second 
ones. 

snt  of  Unsclos. — To  three:  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  posticus,  and 
igus. 

Ue  Ouneifbnn,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  of  very  regular  wedge-like 
oad  extremity  being  placed  upward,  the  narrow  end  downward.  It 
etween  the  other  two  hones  of  the  same  name,  and  articulates  with 
r  behind  and  the  second  metatarsal  in  front.  It  may  be  distinguished 
eroal  cuneiform  bone,  which  it  much  resembles  in  general  appearance, 
liar  facet,  of  angular  form,  which  runs  round  the  upper  and  back  part 
jurface ;  and  if  the  two  boues  from  the  same  foot  are  together,  the 
Iform  is  much  the  smaller. 

erior  surface,  triangular  in  form  and  narrower  than  the  posterior, 
fith  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  The  posterior  surface, 
iar,  articulates  with  the  navicular.  The  internal  surface  presents  a 
haped  articular  facet,  running  along  the  superior  and  posterior  borders, 
ion  with  the  internal  cuneiform,  and  is  rough  in  the  rest  of  its  extent 
chment  of  ligaments.  The  external  surface  presents  posteriorly  a 
:  for  articulation  with  the  external  cuneiform  bone.     The  superior 
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surface  forms  the  base  of  the  wedge;  it  is  quadrilateral,  broader  behind  than  in 
front,  and  rough  for  the  attachmenfof  ligaments.  The  inferior  iurface,  poitiifd 
and  tubercular,  is  also  rough  for  ligamentous  attachment  and  for  the  insertion  of 
a  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 

To  ascertain  to  which  foot  the  bone  belongs,  hold  its  superior  or  dorsal  surface 
upward,  the  broadest  edge  being  toward  the  holder ;  the  smooth  facet  (limiieil 
to  the  posterior  border)  will  then  point  to  the  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

ArUcttlations. — With  four  bones:  navicular,  internal  and  external  cuneifona, 
and  second  metatarsal  bone. 

Attachment  of  Unadea. — A  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  is 
attached  to  this  bone. 

The  External  Onueiform,  intermediate  in  size  between  the  two  preceding,  is 
of  a  very  regular  wedge-like  form,  the  broad  extremity  being  placed  upward,  the 
narrow  end  downward.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  front  row  of  the  larau; 
between  the  middle  cuneiform  internally,  the  cuboid  externally,  the  naviculai 
behind,  and  the  third  metatarsal  in  front.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  internal 
cuneiform  bone  by  its  more  regular  wedge-like  shape  and  by  the  absence  of  thi 
kidney-shaped  articular  surface :  from  the  middle  cuneiform,  by  the  absence  of  thi 
reversed  L-sbaped  facet,  and  by  the  two  articular  facets  which  are  present  on  both 
its  inner  and  outer  surfaces.     It  has  six  surfaces  for  examination. 

The  anterior  surface,  triangular  in  form,  articulates  with  the  third  metatarsal 
bone.  The  posterior  surface  articulates  with  (be  moat  external  facet  of  thi 
navicular,  and  is  rough  below  for  the  attachment  of  ligamentous  fibres.  Tht 
internal  surface  presents  two  articular  facets,  separated  by  a  rough  depression 
the  anterior  one,  sometimes  divided  into  two,  articulates  with  the  outer  side  of  thi 
base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone ;  the  posterior  one  skirts  the  posterior  bordei 
and  articulates  with  the  middle  cuneiform;  the  rough  depression  between  the  tm 
gives  attachment  to  an  interosseous  ligament.  The  external  surface  also  present; 
two  articular  facets,  separated  by  a  rough  non-articular  surface ;  the  anterior  facet 
situated  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  bone,  is  small,  and  articulates  with  the  lime; 
side  of  the  base  of  the  fourth  metatarsal ;  the  posterior  and  larger  one  articulate 
with  the  cuboid ;  the  rough,  non-articular  surface  serves  for  the  attachment  of  ai 
interosseous  ligament.  The  three  facets  for  articulation  with  the  three  metatarsa 
bones  are  continuous  with  one  another,  and  covered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  sam< 
cartilage ;  the  facets  for  articulation  with  the  middle  cuneiform  and  navicular  ar 
also  continuous,  but  that  for  articulation  with  the  cuboid  is  usually  separate-  Th 
superior  or  dorsal  surface  is  of  an  oblong  square  form,  its  posterior  external  angi 
being  prolonged  backward.  The  inferior  or  plantar  surface  is  an  obtuse  rounde 
margin,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus 
part  of  the  Flexor  brevis  hallucis,  and  ligaments. 

To  ascertain  to  which  side  the  bone  belongs,  hold  it  with  the  broad  dorsj 
surface  upward,  the  prolonged  edge  backward;  the  separate  articular  facet  fo 
the  cuboid  will  point  to  the  proper  side. 

Articulations. — With  six  hones:  the  navicular,  middle  cuneiform,  cuboid,  an 
second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  hones. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  two :  part  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  and  Flexc 
brevis  hallucis. 

The  Hetatanu^  Bones. 

The  Metatarsal  Bones  are  five  in  number ;  they  are  long  bones,  and  present  f< 
examination  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

Common  Obaractere. — The  shaft  is  prismoid  in  form,  tapers  gradually  from  tl 
tarsal  to  the  phalangeal  extremity,  and  is  slightly  curved  longitudinally,  so  as 
be  concave  below,  slightly  convex  above.  The  posterior  extremity,  or  base, 
wedge-shaped,  articulating  by  its  terminal  surface  with  the  tarsal  bones,  and  t 
its  lateral  snrf;ices  with  the  contiguous  metatarsal  bones,  its  dorsal  and  planti 
surfaces  being  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.     The  anterior  extremii 
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The  projection  on  the  outer  side  of  this  bone  at  its  tarsal  end  at  once  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  others,  and  points  to  the  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

ArticnlationB. — Each  bone  articulates  with  the  tarsal  bones  by  one  extremilv, 
and  by  the  other  with  the  first  row  of  phalanges.  The  number  of  tarsal  bones 
with  which  each  metatarsal  articulates  is  one  for  the  first,  three  for  the  second,  one 
for  the  third,  two  for  the  fourth,  and  one  for  the  fifth. 

Attaclmtent  of  UuBcles. — To  the  first  metatarsal  hone,  three :  part  of  the 
Tibialis  antlcus,  the  Peroneus  longus,  and  First  dorsal  interosseous.  To  the 
second,  four:  the  Adductor  obliquus  hallucis  and  First  and  Second  dorsal  inter- 
osseous, and  a  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  and  occasionally  a  slip 
from  the  Peroneus  longus.  To  the  third,  five :  the  Adductor  obliquus  hallncis. 
Second  and  Third  dorsal,  and  First  plantar  interosseous,  and  a  slip  from  the 
tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  To  the  fourth,  five :  the  Adductor  obliquus  hallucis, 
Third  and  Fourth  dorsal,  and  Second  plantar  interosseous,  and  a  slip  from  ibe 
tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  To  the  fifth,  six:  the  Peroneus  brevis, Peroneus 
tertius,  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  Adductor  transversus  hallucis,  Fourth  dorsal, 
and  Third  plantar  interosseous. 

The  Phalanges. 

The  Phalanges  of  the  foot,  both  in  number  and  general  arrangement,  resemble 
those  in  the  hand  ;  there  being  two  in  the  great  toe  and  three  in  each  of  the  other 
toes. 

The  phalanges  of  iWe  fir»t  row  resemble  closely  those  of  the  hand.  The  thafi 
is  compressed  from  side  to  side,  convex  above,  concave  below.  The  posterior 
extremity  is  concave;  and  the  anterior  extremity  presents  a  trochlear  surface,  for 
articulation  with  the  second  phalanges. 

The  phalanges  of  the  second  row  are  remarkably  small  and  short,  but  rather 
broader  than  those  of  the  first  row. 

The  ungual  phalanges  in  form  resemble  those  of  the  fingers ;  but  they  are 
smaller,  flattened  from  above  downward,  presenting  a  broad  base  for  articulation 
with  the  second  row,  and  an  expanded  extremity  for  the  support  of  the  nail  and 
end  of  the  toe. 

Articulation. — The  first  row,  with  the  metatarsal  bones  behind  and  second 
phalanges  in  front;  the  second  row  of  the  four  outer  toes,  with  the  first  and  Ihird 
phalanges ;  of  the  great  toe,  with  the  first  phalanx ;  the  third  row  of  the  four 
outer  toes,  with  the  second  phalanges. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  the  first  phalanges.  Great  toe,  five  muscles : 
innermost  tendon  of  Extensor  brevis  digitorum.  Abductor  hallucis,  Adduclor 
obliquus  hallucis,  Flexor  brevis  hallucis.  Adductor  transversus  hallucis.  Second 
toe,  three  muscles:  First  and  Second  dorsal  interosseous  and  First  lumbrical- 
Third  toe,  three  muscles :  Third  dorsal  and  First  plantar  interosseous  and  Second 
lumbrical.  Fourth  toe,  three  muscles :  Fourth  dorsal  and  Second  plantar  inter- 
osseous and  Third  lumhric&l.  Fifth  toe,  four  muscles :  Flexor  brevis  minimi 
digiti,  Abductor  minimi  digiti,  and  Third  plantar  interosseous,  and  Fourth 
lumbrical. — Second  phalanges.  Great  toe;  Extensor  longus  hallucis.  Flexor 
longus  hallucis.  Other  toes;  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  one  slip  of  the  common 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  and  brevis  digitorum.' — Third  phalanges  :  two  slipf 
from  the  common  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  and  Extensor  hrevis  digitorum, 
and  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum. 

Development  of  the  Foot  (Fig.  226). 
The  Tarsal  bones  are  each  developed  by  a  single  centre,  excepting  the  os  calcis 
which  has  an  epiphysis  for  its  posterior  extremity.    The  centres  make  their  appear 
ance  in  the  following  order :  os  calcis,  at  the  sixth  month  of  fcetal  life ;  astragalus 

i>e,  which  receives  no  «lip  from  tbe  Extensor  brevi 
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is  more  solidly  constructed,  and  its  component  parts  are  less  movable  on  each  other 
than  in  the  hand.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  great  toe,  which  has  lo 
assist  in  supporting  the  body,  and  is  therefore  constructed  with  greater  soliditj ;  it 
lies  parallel  with  tne  other  toes,  and  has  a  very  limited  degreeof  mobility,  whereas 
the  thumb,  which  is  occupied  in  numerous  and  varied  movements,  is  coDstrucied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of  great  mobility.  Its  metacarpal  bone  is  directed 
away  from  the  others,  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  second,  and  it  enjovs 
a  considerable  range  of  motion  at  its  articulation  with  the  carpus.     The  foot  is 

E laced  at  right  angles  to  the  leg — a  position  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  man.  and 
as  relation  to  the  erect  position  which  be  maintains.  In  order  to  allow  of  iis 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  in  this  position  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  material,  it  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  arcb.  This  arch  is  not,  however. 
made  up  of  two  equal  limbs.  The  hinder  one,  which  is  made  up  of  the  os  calcis 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  astragalus,  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  anterior 
limb,  and  measures  about  three  inches.  The  anterior  limb  consists  of  the  rest  of 
the  tarsal  and  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  measures  about  six  inches.  It  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  an  inner  segment  made  upof  the  bead  of  the  astragalus, 
the  navicular,  the  three  cuneiform,  and  the  three  inner  metatarsal  bones ;  and  an 
outer  segment  composed  of  the  cuboid  and  the  two  outer  metatarsal  bones.  The 
summit  of  the  arch  is  at  the  superior  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus ;  and  its 
two  extremities — that  is  to  say,  the  two  points  on  which  the  arcb  rests  in  standing— 
are  the  tubercles  on  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  posteriorly,  and  the  beads  of 
the  metatarsal  bonea  anteriorly.  The  weakest  part  of  the  arch  is  the  joint  between 
the  astragalus  and  scaphoid,  and  here  it  is  more  liable  to  yield  in  those  who  are 
overweighted,  and  in  those  in  whom  the  ligaments  which  complete  and  preserve 
the  arcb  are  relaxed.  This  weak  point  in  the  arcb  is  braced  on  its  concave  surface 
by  the  inferior  calcaneo-navicular  ligament,  which  is  more  elastic  than  most  other 
ligaments,  and  thus  allows  the  arch  to  yield  from  jars  or  shocks  applied  to  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  foot  and  quickly  restores  it  to  its  pristine  condition.  This 
ligament  is  supported  on  its  under  surface  by  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus 
muscle,  which  is  spread  out  into  a  fan-shaped  insertion,  and  prevents  undue 
tension  of  the  ligament  or  such  an  amount  of  stretching  as  would  permanently 
elongate  it. 

In  addition  to  this  longitudinal  arch  the  foot  presents  a  transverse  arcb.  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tarsus  and  hinder  part  of  the  metatarsus.  This,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  described  as  a  true  arch,  but  presents  more  the  character  of  a  half-dome. 
The  inner  border  of  the  central  portion  of  the  longitudinal  arch  is  elevated  from 
the  ground,  and  from  this  point  the  bones  arch  over  to  the  outer  border,  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  and,  assisted  by  the  longitudinal  arch,  produce  a  sort  of 
rounded  niche  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
transverse  as  well  as  a  longitudinal  arch. 

The  arch  of  the  foot,  from  the  point  of  the  heel  to  the  toes,  is  not  quite  straight 
but  is  directed  a  little  outward,  so  that  the  inner  border  is  a  little  convex  and  the 
outer  border  concave.  This  disposition  of  the  bones  becomes  more  marked  when 
the  longitudinal  arch  of  the  foot  is  lost,  as  in  the  disease  known  under  the  name 
of  "flat-foot." 

Surface  Form.— On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  the  individual  bones  are  not  to  be  distiueuishM 
with  the  exception  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  which  forms  a  rounded  projection  in  front  of 
the  ankle-joint  when  the  foot  is  forcibly  extended.  The  whole  surface  forms  a  smooth  convei 
outline,  the  summit  of  which  is  the  ridge  formed  by  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  the  navicular 
the  middle  cuneiform,  and  the  second  metatarBal  bones ;  trom  this  it  gradually  inclines  ontwart 
and  more  rapidly  inward.  On  tlie  inner  side  of  the  foot,  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcL 
and  the  ridge  separating  the  inner  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  most  pos 
teriorly.  In  front  of  this,  and  below  the  internal  malleolus,  may  be  felt  the  projection  of  ihi 
sustentaculum  tali.  Passing  forward  is  the  well-marked  tuberosity  of  the  navicular  bone,  i^itu 
ated  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus.  Further  towan 
the  front,  the  ridge  formed  by  the  base  of  the  firat  metatarsal  bone  can  be  obscurely  felt,  Bn( 
I'rom  this  the  shaft  of  the  bone  can  be  traced  to  the  expanded  head  articulating  with  the  tss 
of  the  firet  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.     Immediately  beneath  the  base  of  this  phalanx,  th< 
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noid  bone  is  to  be  felt.  Lastly,  the  expanded  ends  of  the  bonea  forming  the  last 
^reat  toe  are  U>  be  felt.  On  ibe  outer  side  of  the  foot  tiie  uiost  posterior  bony 
■  iberosity  of  the  os  caltis,  wjih  the  ridge  sejMraiing  the  poaterior  from  the 


of  the  bone.     In  i'ront  of  this  the  icreater  part  of  the  extemBl  surlace  of  the  o 

itaneous;  on  it,  below  and  in  front  of  the  externa)  malleolus,  may  be  I'elt  the  pero- 

this  process  is  present.     Farther  forward,  the  base  of  the  fifin  metatarsal  Done 


linent  and  well-defined  landmark,  and  in  front  of  this  the  shafl  of  the  bone,  with 
head,  and  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  may  be  defined.  The  sole  of  the  foot  is 
ly  covered  by  soft  parts,  so  that  out  lew  bony  parts  are  to  be  made  out,  and  these 
9curely.  The  hinder  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  beads  of  the 
ines,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  is  concealed  by  the  sesamoid  bones, 

[  Ajuttomy. — Considering  the  iiyuries  to  which  the  foot  is  subjected,  it  is  surpria- 
im  the  tarsal  bones  are  fractured.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tarsus 
of  a  number  of  bonea,  articulated  by  a  considerable  extent  of  surface  and  joined 
ery  stroni;  ligaments,  which  serve  to  break  the  force  of  violence  applied  to  this 
ody.  When  fracture  docs  occur,  these  bones,  being  composed  for  the  most  part 
ellous  structure,  covered  only  by  a  thin  shell  of  compact  tissue,  are  often  extensively 
especially  as  most  of  Ihc  fractures  are  produced  by  direct  violence.  And  having 
anty  amount  of  sofV  parts  over  them,  the  fractures  are  very  often  compound,  and 
)  fre()uently  necessary. 

acture  occurs  in  the  anterior  grDU))  of  tarsal  bones,  it  is  almost  invariably  the  result 
ence  ;  but  fractures  of  the  posterior  group,  that  is,  of  the  ealcaneum  and  astrag- 
it  frequently  produced  by  falls  from  a  height  on  to  the  feet;  though  fracture  of 
nay  be  caused  bv  direct  violence  or  by  muscular  action.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
the  part  behind  the  articular  surfaces,  is  almost  always  the  seat  of  the  fracture, 
few  cases  of  fracture  of  the  sustentaculum  tali  and  of  vertical  ft^cture  between 
Jatin^  facets  have  been  recorded.  The  neck  of  the  aalragalua,  being  the  weakest 
tione.  IS  most  frequently  Iractured,  though  fractures  may  occur  in  any  part  and 
1  direction,  either  associated  or  not  with  fracture  of  other  oones. 
of  club-foot,  especially  in  congenital  cases,  the  bones  of  the  tamus  become  altered 
size,  and  displaced  from  their  proper  pOBitions.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  con- 
>varus,  in  wnich  the  astragalus,  particularly  about  the  bead,  becomes  twisted  and 
d  a  similar  condition  may  be  present  in  the  other  bones,  more  especially  the  navie- 
jsal  bones  are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  tubercular  caries  from  com- 
vial  injuries.  There  are  several  reasons  to  account  for  this.  They  are  composed 
cancellated  structure,  surrounded  by  intricate  synovial  membranes.  Tliey  are  situ- 
irthcat  point  from  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  and  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
re  ;  and,  moreover,  on  their  dorsal  surface  are  thinly  clad  with  soft  parts  which 
anty  blood-supply.    And  finallv,  after  slight  iiyuries.  they  are  not  maintained  i 


to  the  same  extent  as  similar  injuries  in  some  other  parts  of  the  body.  Caries 
:uiii  and  astragalus  may  remain  limited  to  the  one  bone  for  a  long  period,  but  when 
her  bones  is  affected,  tne  remainder  frequently  become  involved,  in  consequence  of 


ireading  through  the  large  and  complicated  synovial  membrane  which  is 
to  these  bonea, 

:ion  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  foot  is  frequently  required  either  for  injury  or 
J  principal  amputations  are  as  follow:  (1|  Syme's  :  amputation  at  the  ankle-joint 
I.  with  removal  of  the  malleoli  and  sometimes  a  thin  slice  from  the  lower  end  of 
I)  Rouz's:  amputation  at  the  anklc.joint  by  a  large  internal  fiap.  (3)  PirogolTs 
removal  of  the  ifhole  of  the  tarsal  bones,  except  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis 
ce  from  the  tibia  and  fibula  including  the  two  malleoli.  The  sawn  surface  of  the 
en  turned  up  and  united  to  the  similar  surface  of  the  tibia.  (4)  Subastregaloid 
removal  of  the  foot  below  the  astragalus  through  the  joint  between  it  and  the  OS 
operation  has  been  modified  by  Hancock,  who  leaves  the  posterior  third  of  the  os 
ns  it  up  against  the  denuded  surface  of  the  aBtragnlus.  This  latter  operation  is  of 
ty  and  is  rarely  perfbnned.  (5)  Chopart's  or  mcdio-tarsal :  removal  of  the  ante- 
he  foot  with  all  the  tarsal  bones  except  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus ;  disarticula- 
ected  through  the  joints  between  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in  front,  and  the  aslrap- 
ilcis  behind.  (6)  Liafranc's:  amputation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  through 
:ataTsal  joints.  This  has  been  modified  by  Hey,  who  disarticulated  through  the 
four  outer  memiarsal  bones  with  the  tarsus,  and  sawed  off  the  projecting  internal 
nd  by  Skey,  who  sawed  off  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  and  disarticu- 

m  of  the  tarsus  occasionally  require  removal  individually.  This  is  especially  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis  for  disease  limited  to  the  one  bone,  or  again  the  astragalus 
excision  in  cases  of  subastnigaloid  dislocation,  or,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Lund, 
velcrate  talipes.  The  cuboid  has  been  removed  for  the  same  reason  by  Mr.  Solly. 
K  two  latter  operations  have  fallen  very  much  into  disuse,  and  have  been  super- 
ction  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  from  the  outer  aide  of  the  tareua.  Finally. 
1  Wat«on  have  devised  operations  for  the  removal  of  more  extensive  portions  of 
Uiclculicz's  operation  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus,  along 
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with  the  articular  BurTaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  also  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  taraus  is  then  brought  into  contact  with  the  sawn  Burfaces  of  the  tibi» 
and  Gbula,  and  fixed  there.  The  result  is  a  position  of  the  shortened  foot  reaembling  talipes 
e(|niniis.  VVateoo's  operation  is  adapted  to  those  cases  where  the  disease  is  confined  to  the 
anterior  tarsal  bones.  By  two  lateral  incisions  he  saws  through  the  bases  of  the  metatatsal 
bones  in  front  and  opens  up  the  joints  between  the  scaphoid  ana  astragalus,  and  the  cuboid  wd 
OS  ealcis,  and  removes  the  intervening  bones. 

The  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanpes  are  nearly  always  broken  by  direct  violence,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  injury  is  the  result  of  severe  crushing  accidents,  necessitating!  amputation. 
The  metataiKal  bones  and  especially  the  one  of  the  great  (oe,  are  frequently  diseased,  either  Id 
tubercular  subjects  or  in  perforating  ulcer  of  the  fooL 

Sesamoid  Bones. 

These  are  small  rounded  masses,  cartilaginous  in  early  life,  osseoua  in  the  adult. 
which  are  developed  in  those  tendons  which  exert  a  great  amount  of  pressure  upon 
the  parts  over  which  they  glide.  It  is  said  that  they  are  more  commonly  found  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  in  persons  of  an  active  muscular  habit  than  in 
those  who  are  weak  and  debilitated.  They  are  invested  throughout  their  whole 
surface  by  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  tendon  in  which  they  are  found,  excepting  upon 
that  aide  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  part  over  which  they  play,  where  they 
present  a  free  articular  facet.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  those  which 
glide  over  the  articular  surfaces  of  joints,  and  those  which  play  over  the  cartilag- 
inous facets  found  on  the  surfaces  of  certain   bones. 

The  sesamoid  bones  of  the  joints  in  the  upper  extremity,  are  two  on  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  metacarpo- phalangeal  joint  in  the  thumb,  developed  in  the  tendons 
of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis;  occasionally  one  or  two  opposite  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations  of  the  fore  and  little  fingers;  and,  still  more  rarely,  one 
opposite  the  same  joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  In  the  lower  extremily. 
the  patella,  which  Is  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor ;  two  small 
sesamoid  hones,  found  in  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  brevis  hallucis,  opposite  the 
m eta tarso- phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe ;  and  occasionally  one  in  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint  of  the  second  toe,  the  little  toe,  and,  still  more  rarely,  the  third 
and  fourth  toes. 

Those  found  in  the  tendons  which  glide  over  certain  bones  occupy  the  following 
situations:  one  sometimes  found  in  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  cubiti,  opposite  the 
tuberosity  of  the  radius :  one  in  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  where  it  glides 
through  the  groove  in  the  cuboid  bone ;  one  appears  late  in  life  in  the  tendon  of  the 
Tibialis  anticus,  opposite  the  smooth  facet  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone ;  one  is 
found  in  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  oppositetheinnersideof  theheadof  the 
astragalus ;  one  in  the  outer  bead  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  behind  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  femur ;  and  one  in  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus,  where  it 
glides  over  the  os  pubis.  Sesamoid  bones  are  found  occasionally  in  the  tendon  of 
the  Gluteus  maximus,  as  it  passes  over  the  great  trochanter,  and  in  the  tendons 
which  wind  round  the  inner  and  outer  malleoli. 
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)UB  bones  of  which  the  Skeleton  consists  are  connected  together  at 
t  parts  of  their  surfaces,  and  such  a  connection  is  designated  by  the 
it  or  Articulation.  If  the  joint  is  immovable,  as  betwreen  the  cranial  and 
facial  bones,  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  bones  are  applied  in  almost 
:,  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  membrane,  the  »utural  ligament,  and,  at  the 
ikull,  in  certain  situations,  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  being  interposed, 
t  movement  is  required,  combined  with  great  strength,  the  osseous  sur- 
ited  by  tough  and  elastic  fib ro- cartilages,  as  in  the  joints  between  the 
;  vertebrse  and  interpubic  articulations;  but  in  the  movable  jointa  the 
ig  the  articulation  are  generally  expanded  at  the  ends  for  greater  con- 
nutual  connection,  covered  by  cartilage,  held  together  by  strong  bands 
}f  fibrous  tissue  called  ligaments,  and  partially  lined  by  a  membrane. 
membrane,  which  secretes  a  Buid  to  lubricate  the  various  parts  of 
int  is  formed;  so  that  the  structures  which  enter  into  the  formation 
e  bone,  cartilage,  fibro-cartilage,  ligament,  and  synovial  membrane, 
stitutes  the  fundamental  element  of  all  the  joints.  In  the  long  bones 
:ies  are  the  parts  which  form  the  articulations;  they  are  generally 
larged,  consisting  of  spongy  cancellous  tissue,  with  a  thin  coating  of 
sUnce.  In  the  flat  bones  the  articulations  usually  take  place  at  the 
n  the  short  bones  at  various  parts  of  their  surface.  The  layer  of 
le  which  forms  the  articular  surface,  and  to  which  the  cartilage  is 
;alled  the  articular  lamella.  It  is  of  a  white  color,  extremely  dense, 
1  thickness.  Its  structure  differs  from  ordinary  bone-tissue  in  this 
it  contains  no  Haversian  canals,  and  its  tacuns  are  much  larger  than 
bone  and  have  no  caiialiculi.  The  vessels  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  as 
:h  the  articular  lamella,  turn  back  in  loops,  and  do  not  perforate  it ; 
consequently  more  dense  and  firmer  than  ordinary  bone,  and  is  evi- 
led  to  form  a  firm  and  unyielding  support  for  the  articular  cartilage, 
ilage,  which  covers  the  articular  surfaces  of  bone,  and  is  called  the 
1  be  found  described,  with  the  other  varieties  of  cartilage,  in  the  section 
Vnatomy  (page  51). 

a  consist  of  bands  of  various  forms,  serving  to  connect  together  the 
^remities  of  bones,  and  composed  mainly  of  bundles  of  white  fibrout 
parallel  with,  or  closely  interlaced  with,  one  another,  and  presenting 
ing,  silvery  aspect.  A  ligament  is  pliant  and  flexible,  so  as  to  allow 
perfect  freedom  of  movement,  but  strong,  tough,  and  incxtensile,  so 
y  to  yield  under  the  most  severely  applied  force;  it  is  consequently 
to  serve  as  the  connecting  medium  between  the  bones.  Some  liga- 
It  entirely  of  yellow  elattic  ti»aue,  as  the  ligamenta  subflava,  which 
ther  the  adjacent  arches  of  the  vertebrte  and  the  ligamentum  nuchie 
animals.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  the  elasticity  of  the 
ntended  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  muscular  power. 
membrane  is  a  thin,  delicate  membrane  of  connective  tissue,  with 
inective-tissue  corpuscles.  Its  secretion  is  thick,  viscid,  and  glairy, 
e  of  egg,  and  is  hence  termed  synovia.  The  synovial  membranes 
body  admit  of  subdivision  into  three  kinds — articular,  bursal,  and 

^lar  synovial  membranes  are  found  in  all  the  freely  movable  joints, 
thia  membrane  is  said,  by  Toynbee,  to  be  continued  over  the  surface 
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of  the  cartilages;  but  in  the  adult  it  is  wanting,  excepting  at  their  circumference, 
upon  which  it  encroaches  for  a  short  distance,  and  to  which  it  is  firmly  attached; 
it  then  invests  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsular  or  other  ligaments  enclosing  the 
joint,  and  is  reflected  over  the  surface  of  any  tendons  passing  through  its  cavity,  as 
the  tendon  of  the  Fopliteus  in  the  knee  and  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  in  t!ie 
shoulder.  Hence  the  articular  synovial  membrane  may  be  regarded  as  a  short 
wide  tube,  attached  by  its  open  ends  to  the  margins  of  the  articular  cartilages,  and 
covering  the  inner  surface  of  the  various  ligaments  which  connect  the  articular 
surfaces,  so  that  along  with  the  cartilages  it  completely  encloses  the  joint-cavitv. 
In  some  of  the  joints  the  synovial  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  pass 
across  the  cavity.  They  are  called  tynovial  ligamenU,  and  are  especially  distinct 
in  the  knee.  In  other  joints  there  are  flattened  folds,  subdivided  at  theirmsrgins 
into  fringe-like  processes,  the  vessels  of  which  have  a  convoluted  arrangement. 
These  latter  generally  project  from  the  synovial  membrane  near  the  margin  of  the 
cartilage  and  lie  flat  upon  its  surface.  They  consist  of  connective  tissue  covered 
with  endothelium,  and  contain  fat-cells  in  variable  quantities,  and,  more  rarely. 
isolated  cartilage-cells.  The  larger  folds  often  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
fat.  They  were  described  by  Clopton  Havers  as  mueilaginout  glandt,  and  as  the 
source  of  the  synovial  secretion.  Under  certain  diseased  conditions  similar  pri>- 
cesses  are  found  covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane,  forming  a 
mass  of  pedunculated  fihro-fatty  growths  which  project  into  the  joint.  Similar 
structures  are  also  found  in  some  of  the  bursal  and  vaginal  synovial  membranes. 

The  bursal  synovial  membranes  are  found  interposed  between  surfaces  which 
move  upon  each  other,  producing  friction,  as  in  the  gliding  of  a  tendon  or  of  the 
integument  over  projecting  bony  surfaces.  They  admit  of  subdivision  into  two 
kinds,  the  bursce  muaosee  and  the  burgee  synovice.  The  burs<E  mucosa  are  large, 
simple,  or  irregular  cavities  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  enclosing  a  clear 
viscid  fluid.  They  are  found  in  various  situations,  as  between  the  integument  and 
the  front  of  the  patella,  over  the  olecranon,  the  malleoli,  and  other  prominent  parts. 
The  bursce  synovia^  are  found  interposed  between  muscles  or  tendons  as  they  play 
over  projecting  bony  surfaces,  as  between  the  Glutei  muscles  and  the  surface  of 
the  great  trochanter.  They  consist  of  a  thin  wall  of  connective  tissue,  partially 
covered  by  patches  of  cells,  and  contain  a  viscid  fluid.  Where  one  of  these  exists 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  joint,  it  usually  communicates  with  its  cavity,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  with  the  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  and 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip,  or  the  one  interposed  between  the  under  surface 
of  the  Subscapularia  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula. 

The  vai)iiial  synovial  membranes  {synovial  sheaths)  serve  to  facilitate  the  gliding 
of  tendons  in  the  osseo-fibrous  canals  through  which  they  pass.  The  membrane  i^ 
here  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sheath,  one  layer  of  which  adheres  to  the  wall  of 
the  canal,  and  the  other  is  reflected  upon  the  surface  of  the  contained  tendon,  th( 
space  between  the  two  free  surfaces  of  the  membrane  being  partially  filled  witl 
synovia.  These  sheaths  are  chiefly  found  surrounding  the  tendons  of  the  flexoi 
and  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  toes  as  they  pass  through  the  osseo-fibrous 
canals  in  the  hand  or  foot. 

SynoYia  is  a  transparent,  yellowish- white  or  slightly  reddish  fluid,  viscid  liki 
the  white  of  egg.  having  an  alkaline  reaction  and  slightly  saline  taste.  It  consist? 
according  to  Frerichs.  in  the  ox,  of  94.85  water,  0.56  mucus  and  epithelium.  0.01 
fat,  3.51  albumen  and  extractive  matter,  and  0.99  salts. 

The  articulations  are  divided  into  three  classes:  synarthrosis,  or  immovable 
amphtartkrosis,  or  mixed ;  and  diartkrosis,  or  movable  joints. 

1.  Synarthrosis.    Immovable  Artlciilatioiis. 
STnarthrosis  includes  all  those  articulations  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  bone 
are  in  almost  direct  contact,  fastened  together  by  an  intervening  mass  of  connectiv< 
tissue,  and  in  which  there  is  no  appreciable  motion,  as  the  joints  between  the  bone 
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am  and  face,  excepting  those  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  varieties  of  synar- 
four  in  number  :  Sutura,  Schindylesis,  Gomphosis,  and  Synchondrosis. 
a  seam)  is  that  form  of  articulation  where  the  contiguous  margins  of 
re  united  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  met  with  only  in  the 
ere  the  articulating  surfaces  are  connected  by  a  series  of  processes  and 
s  interlocked  together,  it  is  termed  sulura  vera,  of  which  there  are 
Jes :  sutura  dentata,  serrata,  and  limbosa.  The  surfaces  of  the  bones 
direct  contact,  being  separated  by  a  layer  of  membrane  continuous 
ivith  the  pericranium,  internally  with  the  dura  mater.  The  sufura 
n«,  a  tooth)  is  so  called  from  the  tooth-like  form  of  the  projecting 
ocesses,  as  in  the  suture  between  the  parietal  bones.  In  the  »utura 
ra,  a  saw)  the  edges  of  the  two  bones  forming  the  articulation  are 
e  the  teeth  of  a  fine  saw,  as  between  the  two  portions  of  the  frontal 
;he  tutura  limboaa  (limbue,  a  selvage),  besides  the  dentated  processes, 
ertain  degree  of  bevelling  of  the  articular  surfaces,  so  that  the  bones 
I  another,  as  in  the  suture  between  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones. 
>rticuIation  is  formed  by  roughened  surfaces  placed  in  apposition  with 
■,  it  is  termed  the  false  suture  {autura  notka),  of  which  there  are  two 
sutura  squamosa  {squama,  a  scale),  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  two 
bones  by  broad  bevelled  margins,  as  in  the  squamo-parietal  (squamous) 
d  the  sutura  Jiarmonia  (ip/iot/ia,  a  joining  together),  where  there  is 
isition  of  two  contiguous  rough  bony  surfaces,  as  in  the  articulation 
I  two  superior  maxillary  bones  or  of  the  horizontal  plates  of  the  palate 

teaiB  {trj(tuduXTjtTe^,  a  fissure)  is  that  form  of  articulation  in  which  a  ihiD 
le  is  received  into  a  cleft  or  fissure  formed  by  the  separation  of  two 
.nother  bone,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  and 
ar  plate  of  the  ethmoid  with  the  vomer,  or  in  the  reception  of  the  latter 
:e  between  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 
tis  (yofupo^,  a  nail)  is  an  articulation  formed  by  the  insertion  of  a 
«S8  into  a  socket,  as  a  nail  is  driven  into  a  board ;  this  is  not  illustrated 
julation  between  bones,  properly  so  called,  but  is  seen  in  the  articulation 
with  the  alveoli  of  the  maxillary  bones. 

droais. — Where  the  connecting  medium  is  cartilage  the  joint  is  tenned 
'osis.  This  is  a  temporary  form  of  joint,  forthecartilagebecomescon- 
bone  before  adnlt  life  {synostont).  Such  a  joint  is  found  between  the 
nd  shafts  of  long  bones. 

2.  A  m  phi  wthroBiB .  Btixdd  Articnlatioiis. 
form  of  articulation  the  contiguous  osseous  surfaces  are  connected 
7  broad  flattened  disks  of  fibro-carlilage,  of  a  more  or  less  com- 
ire,  which  adhere  to  the  end  of  each  bone,  as  in  the  articulation  be- 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  pubic  symphyses.  This  is  termed 
Or,  secondly,  the  bony  surfaces  are  united  by  an  interosseous  liga- 
the  inferior  tibio-fibular  articulation.     To  this  the  term  Syndesmosis 

3.  DiarthrosiB.  Movable  Articulations, 
m  of  articulation  includes  the  greater  number  of  the  joints  in  the  body, 
ng  their  distinguishing  character.  They  are  formed  by  the  approxi- 
two  contiguous  bony  surfaces  covered  with  cartilage,  connected  by 
ad  lined  by  synovial  membrane.  The  varieties  of  joints  in  this  class 
etermined  by  the  kind  of  motion  permitted  in  each.  There  are  two 
which  the  movement  is  uniaxial;  that  is  to  say,  all  movements  take 
id  one  axis.  In  one  form,  the  Ginglymus,  this  axis  is,  practically 
-ansverse;  in  the  other,  the  trochoid  or  pivot-joint,  it  is  longitudinal, 
iro  varieties  where  the  movement  is  biaxial,  or  around  two  horizontal 
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axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  or  at  any  intervening  axis  between  the  t^wo. 
These  are  the  condyloid  and  saddle-joint.  There  is  one  form  of  joint  where  the 
movement  is  polyaxial,  the  enarthrosis  or  ball-and-socket  joint.  And  finally  there 
are  the  Arthrodia  or  Gliding  joints. 

Ginglymus  or  Hmge-Joint  {yiyyXu/io(:,  a  hinge). — In  this  form  of  joint  the 
articular  surfaces  are  moulded  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  motion 
only  in  one  plane,  forward  and  backward ;  the  extent  of  motion  at  the  same  time 
being  considerable.  The  direction  which  the  distal  bone  takes  in  this  motion  is 
never  in  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  axis  of  the  proximal  bone,  but  there  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  alteration  from  the  straight  line  during  flexion.  The 
articular  surfaces  are  connected  together  bv  strong  lateral  ligaments,  which  form 
their  chief  bond  of  union.  The  most  perfect  forms  of  ginglymus  are  the  inter- 
phalangeal  joints  and  the  joint  between  the  humerus  and  ulna ;  the  knee  and  ankle 
are  less  perfect,  as  they  allow  a  slight  degree  of  rotation  or  lateral  movement  in 
certain  positions  of  the  limb. 

Trochoides  (pivot-joint). — Where  the  movement  is  limited  to  rotation,  the  joint 
is  formed  by  a  pivot-like  process  turning  within  a  ring,  or  the  ring  on  the  pivot,  the 
ring  being  formed  partly  of  bone,  partly  of  ligament.  In  the  superior  radio-ulnar 
articulation  the  ring  is  formed  partly  by  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ;  in 
the  rest  of  its  extent,  by  the  orbicular  ligament ;  here  the  head  of  the  radius 
rotates  within  the  ring.  In  the  articulation  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis 
with  the  atlas  the  ring  is  formed  in  front  by  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas ;  behind, 
by  the  transverse  ligament ;  here  the  ring  rotates  round  the  odontoid  process. 

Gondyloid  Articulations. — In  this  form  of  joint  an  ovoid  articular  head,  or 
condyle,  is  received  into  an  elliptical  cavity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of 
flexion  and  extension,  adduction  and  abduction  and  circumduction,  but  no  axial 
rotation.  The  articular  surfaces  are  connected  together  by  anterior,  posterior,  and 
lateral  ligaments.     An  example  of  this  form  of  joint  is  found  in  the  wrist. 

Articulations  by  Beciprocal  Keception  (saddle-joint). — In  this  variety  the 
articular  surfaces  are  concavo-convex  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  inversely  convex  in 
one  direction  and  concave  in  the  other.  The  movements  are  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  form ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  flexion,  extension,  adduction,  abduction, 
and  circumduction,  but  no  axial  rotation.  The  articular  surfaces  are  connected  by 
a  capsular  ligament.  The  best  example  of  this  form  of  joint  is  the  carpo-meta- 
carpal  joint  of  the  thumb. 

EnarthroBis  is  that  form  of  joint  in  which  the  distal  bone  is  capable  of  motion 
around  an  indefinite  number  of  axes  which  have  one  common  centre.  It  is  formed 
by  the  reception  of  a  globular  head  into  a  deep  cup-like  cavity  (hence  the  name 
'^  ball-and-socket "),  the  parts  being  kept  in  apposition  by  a  capsular  ligament 
strengthened  by  accessory  ligamentous  bands.  Examples  of  this  form  of  articulation 
are  found  in  the  hip  and  shoulder. 

Arthrodia  is  that  form  of  joint  which  admits  of  a  gliding  movement;  it  is 
formed  by  the  approximation  of  plane  surfaces  or  one  slightly  concave,  the  other 
slightly  convex,  the  amount  of  motion  between  them  being  limited  by  the 
ligaments,  or  osseous  processes,  surrounding  the  articulation ;  as  in  .the  articular 
processes  of  the  vertebrae,  the  carpal  joints,  except  that  of  the  os  magnum  with  the 
scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones,  and  the  tarsal  joints  with  the  exception  of  the  joint 
between  the  astragalus  and  the  navicular. 

On  the  next  page,  in  a  tabular  form,  are  the  names,  distinctive  characters,  and 
examples  of  the  different  kinds  of  articulations. 

The  Kinds  of  Movement  admitted  in  Joints. 

The  movements  admissible  in  joints  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds :  gliding, 
angular  movement,  circumduction,  and  rotation.  These  movements  are  often, 
however,  more  or  less  combined  in  the  various  joints,  so  as  to  produce  an  infinite 
variety,  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  only  one  kind  of  motion  in  any  particular  joint. 
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Synarthrosis^  or 
ImmoYable  Joint. 
Surfaces  separated 
by  fibrous  mem- 
brane or  by  line 
of  cartilage,  with- 
out any  interven- 
ing  synovial 
cavity,  and  im- 
morably  con- 
nected with  each 
other. 

As  in  joints  of 
cranium  and  face 
(except  lower 
jaw). 


vera 


Sutura 
(true),  articulate 
by  indented  bor- 
ders. 


Sutura,  Ar- 
ticulation by 
processes  and  < 
indentations 
interlocked  to- 
gether. 


Sutura      notha 
(false),    articulate 
^  by  rough  surfaces. 


Amphtarthrosis, 
Mixed  Articula- 
tion. 


1 


DiarthrosiSj 
Movable    Joint. 


Dentata,  having 
tooth-like  processes. 

As  in  interparietal 
suture. 

Serrata,  having  ser- 
rated edges  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw. 

As  in  interfronial 
suture. 

Limbosay  having 
bevelled  margins  and 
dentated  processes. 

As  in  fronto-parie- 
tal  suture. 

Squamosa^  formed 
by  thin  bevelled  mar- 
gins, overlapping  each 
other. 

As  in  squamo-parie- 
tal  suture. 

-STannontajformedby 
the  apposition  of  con- 
tiguous rough  surfaces. 
As    in    intermaxil- 
(^  lary  suture. 

Schindylesis, — ^Articulation  formed  by  the  reception  of  a 
thin  plate  of  one  bone  into  a  fissure  of  another. 

As  in  articulation  of  rostrum  of  sphenoid  with  vomer. 
Oomphosis, — Articulation   formed  by  the  insertion  of  a 
conical  process  into  a  socket :  the  teeth. 
Synchondrosis, — Epiphysial  lines. 

Symphysis. — Surfaces  connected  by  fibro-cartilage,  not 
separated  by  synovial  membrane,  and  having  limited  motion. 
As  in  joints  between  bodies  of  vertebrae. 

Syndesmosis. — Surfaces  united  by  an  interosseous  ligament. 
As  in  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  articulation. 

Oinglymus. — Hinge-joint;  motion  limited  to  two  directions, 
forward  and  backward.  Articular  surfaces  fitted  together 
so  as  to  permit  of  movement  in  one  plane.  As  in  the  inter- 
phalangeal  joints  and  the  joint  between  the  humerus  and  the 
ulna. 

TrochoideSy  or  Pivot-joint. — Articulation  by  a  pivot  process 
turning  within  a  ring  or  ring  around  a  pivot.  As  in  superior 
radio-ulnar  articulation  and  atlanto-axial  joint. 

Condyloid. — Ovoid  head  received  into  elliptical  cavity. 
Movements  in  every  direction  except  axial  rotation.  As  the 
wrist-joint. 

Reciprocal  Reception  (saddle-joint). — Articular  surfaces 
inversely  convex  in  one  direction  and  concave  in  the  other. 
Movement  in  every  direction  except  axial  rotation.  As  in  the 
carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb. 

Mtarthrosis. — Ball-and-socket  joint;  capable  of  motion  in 
all  directions.  Articulations  by  a  globular  head  received  into 
a  cup-like  cavity.     As  in  hip-  and  shoulder-joints. 

Arthrodia. — Gliding  joint ;  articulations  by  plane  surfaces, 
which  glide  upon  each  other.  As  in  carpal  and  tarsal  articu- 
lations. 
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Gliding  movement  is  the  most  simple  kind  of  motion  that  can  take  place  in  a 
joint,  one  surface  gliding  or  moving  over  another  without  any  angular  or  rotatory 
movement.  It  is  common  to  all  movable  joints,  but  in  some,  as  in  the  articu- 
lations of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  it  is  the  only  motion  permitted.  This  movement 
is  not  confined  to  plane  surfaces,  but  may  exist  between  any  two  contiguous 
surfaces,  of  whatever  form,  limited*  by  the  ligaments  which  enclose  the  articu- 
lation. 

Angular  movement  occurs  only  between  the  long  bones,  and  by  it  the  angle 
between  the  two  bones  is  increased  or  diminished.  It  may  take  place  in  four 
directions :  forward  and  backward,  constituting  flexion  and  extension,  or  inward 
and  outward,  from  the  mesial  line  of  the  body  (or  in  the  fingers  and  toes  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  hand  or  foot),  constituting  adduction  and  abduction.  The 
strictly  ginglymoid  or  hinge-joints  admit  of  flexion  and  extension  only.  Abduction 
and  adduction,  combined  with  flexion  and  extension,  are  met  with  in  the  more 
movable  joints;  as  in  the  hip,  shoulder,  and  metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb,  and 
partially  in  the  wrist. 

Circumduction  is  that  limited  degree  of  motion  which  takes  place  between  the 
head  of  a  bone  and  its  articular  cavity,  whilst  the  extremity  and  sides  of  the  limb 
are  made  to  circumscribe  a  conical  space,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  with  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  limb,  the  apex  with  the  articular  cavity ;  this  kind  of 
motion  is  best  seen  in  the  shoulder-  and  hip-joints. 

Rotation  is  the  movement  of  a  bone  upon  an  axis,  which  is  the  axis  of  the  pivot 
on  which  the  bone  turns,  as  in  the  articulation  between  the  atlas  and  axis,  when 
the  odontoid  process  serves  as  a  pivot  around  which  the  atlas  turns;  or  else  is  the 
axis  of  a  pivot-like  process  which  turns  within  a  ring,  as  in  the  rotation  of  the 
radius  upon  the  humerus. 

Ligamentous  Action  of  Muscles. — The  movements  of  the  difierent  joints  of  a  limb 
are  combined  by  means  of  the  long  muscles  which  pass  over  more  than  one  joint, 
and  which,  when  relaxed  and  stretched  to  their  greatest  extent,  act  to  a  certain 
extent  as  elastic  ligaments  in  restraining  certain  movements  of  one  joint,  except  when 
combined  with  corresponding  movements  of  the  other,  these  latter  movements 
being  usually  in  the  opposite  direction.     Thus  the  shortness  of  the  hamstring 
muscles  prevents  complete  flexion  of  the  hip,  unless  the  knee-joint  be  also  flexed,    ^ 
so  as  to  bring  their  attachments  nearer  together.     The  uses  of  this  arrangement 
are   threefold:    1.  It   co-ordinates  the  kinds  of  movement   which  are  the  most 
habitual  and  necessary,  and  enables  them  to  be  performed  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  power.     "  Thus  in  the  usual  gesture  of  the  arms,  whether  in  grasping  or 
rejecting,  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow  are  flexed  simultaneously,  and  simultaneously 
extended,'*  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  Biceps  and  Triceps  cubiti  over  both 
joints.     2.  It  enables  the  short  muscles  which  pass  over  only  one  joint  to  act  upon 
more  than  one.     "  Thus,  if  the  Rectus  femoris  remain  tonically  of  such  length 
that,  when  stretched  over  the  extended  hip,  it  compels  extension  of  the  knee,  then 
the  Gluteus  maximus  becomes  not  only  an  extensor  of  the  hip,  but  an  extensor 
of  the  knee  as  well."     3.  It  provides  the  joints  with  ligaments  which,  while  they 
are  of  very  great  power  in  resisting  movements  to  an  extent  incompatible  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  joint,  at  the  same  time  spontaneously  yield  when   necessary. 
"  Taxed  beyond  its  strength,  a  ligament  will  be  ruptured,  whereas  a  contracted 
muscle  is  easily  relaxed;  also,  if  neighboring  joints  be  united  by  ligaments,  the 
amount  of  flexion  or  extension  of  each  must  remain  in  constant  proportion  to  that 
of  the  other ;  while,  if  the  union  be  by  muscles,  the  separation  of  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  those  muscles  may  vary  considerably  in  difierent  varieties  of  movement, 
the  muscles  adapting  themselves  tonically  to  the  length  required."     The  quotations 
are  from  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Cleland  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology^  No.  1,  1866,  p.  85;  by  whom  I  believe  this  important  fact  in  the 
mechanism  of  joints  was  first  clearly  pointed  out,  though  it  has  been  independently 
observed   afterward    by    other   anatomists.     Dr.  W.  W.  Keen    points    out  how 
important  it  is  "  that  the  surgeon  should  remember  this  ligamentous  action  of 
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caaal,  and  extends  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  from 
the  body  of  the  axis  above,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  occipito-axial  ligament, 
to  the  sacrum  below.  It  is  broader  above  than  below,  and  thicker  in  the  dorsal 
than  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions.  In  the  situation  of  the  intervertebral 
substance  and  contiguous  margins  of  the  vertebrae,  where  the  ligament  is  more 
intimately  adherent,  it  is  broad,  and  presents  a  series  of  dentations  with  inter- 
vening concave  margins ;  but  it  is  narrow  and  thick  over  the  centre  of  the  bodies, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  veme  basis  vertebra.  This  ligament  is  composed 
of  smooth,  shining,  longitudinal  fibres,  denser  and  more  compact  than  those  of  the 
anterior  ligament,  and  composed  of  a  superficial  layer  occupying  the  interval 
between  three  or  four  vertebrae,  and  of  a  deeper  layer  which  extends  between 
one  vertebra  and  the  next  adjacent  to  it.     It  is  separated  from  the  dura  mater  of 


Fia.  227.— Vertical  lection  of  two  vertebrK  and  their  ligaments,  ftom  the  lumbar  region. 

the  spinal  cord  by  some  loose  connective  tissue  which  is  very  liable  to  serous 
infiltration. 

The  Intervertebral  Substance  (Figs.  227,  236)  is  a  lenticular  disk  of  composite  . 
structure  interposed  between  ihe  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum,  and  forming  the  chief  bond  of  connection  between 
those  bones.  These  disks  vary  in  shape,  size,  and  thickness  in  different  parts  of 
the  spine.  In  shape  they  accurately  correspond  with  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies 
between  which  they  are  placed,  being  oval  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and 
circular  in  the  dorsal.  Their  size  is  greatest  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  thickness 
they  vary  not  only  in  the  different  regions  of  the  spine,  but  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  disk:  thus,  they  are  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind  in  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  regions,  while  they  are  uniformly  thick  in  the  dorsal  region.  The 
intervertebral  disks  form  about  one-fourth  of  the  spinal  column,  exclusive  of  the 
first  two  vertebrse;  they  are  not  e<]ually  distributed,  however,  between  the  various 
bones;  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spine  having,  in  proportion  to  ils  length,  a  much 
smaller  quantity  than  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  which  necessarily  gives 
to  the  latter  parts  greater  pliancy  and  freedom  of  movement.  The  intervertebral 
disks  are  adherent,  by  their  surfaces,  to  a  thin  layer  of  hyaline  cartilage  which 
covers  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  and  in  which  the 
epiphysial  plate  develops,  and  by  their  circumference  are  closely  connected  in 
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together  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes  from  the  seventh  cervical  to  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  thicker  and  broader  in  the  lumbar  than  in  the  dorsal 
region,  and  intimately  blended,  in  both  situations,  with  the  neighboring  aponeu- 
rosis. The  most  superficial  fibres  of  this  ligament  connect  three  or  four  vertebrae  ; 
those  deeper-seated  pass  between  two  or  three  vertebrae ;  whilst  the  deepest  connect 
the  contiguous  extremities  of  neighboring  vertebrae.  It  is  continued  upward  to 
the  external  occipital  protuberance,  as  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ligamentum 
nuchse,  which,  in  the  human  subject,  is  comparatively  thin  and  forms  an  inter- 
muscular septum. 

The  Interspinous  Ligaments  (Fig.  227),  thin  and  membranous,  are  interposed 
between  the  spinous  processes.  Each  ligament  extends  from  the  root  to  the 
summit  of  each  spinous  process  and  connects  together  their  adjacent  margins. 
They  are  narrow  and  elongated  in  the  dorsal  region ;  broader,  quadrilateral  in 
form,  and  thicker  in  the  lumbar  region ;  and  only  slightly  developed  in  the  neck. 

5.  Ligaments  connecting  the  Transverse  Processes. 

Intertransverse. 

The  Intertransverse  Ligaments  consist  of  bundles  of  fibres  interposed 
between  the  transverse  processes.  In  the  cervical  region  they  consist  of  a  few 
irregular,  scattered  fibres ;  in  the  dorsal,  they  are  rounded  cords  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  deep  muscles  of  the  back  ;  in  the  lumbar  region  they  are  thin  and 
membranous. 

Actions. — The  movements  permitted  in  the  spinal  column  are,  Flexion,  Exten- 
sion, Lateral  Movement,  Circumduction,  and  Rotation. 

In  Flexion^  or  movement  of  the  spine  forward,  the  anterior  common  ligament 
is  relaxed,  and  the  intervertebral  substances  are  compressed  in  front,  while  the 
posterior  common  ligament,  the  ligamenta  subflava,  and  the  inter-  and  supra- 
spinous ligaments  are  stretched,  as  well  as  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  intervertebral 
disks.  The  interspaces  between  the  laminae  are  widened,  and  the  inferior  articular 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  above  glide  upward  upon  the  articular  processes  of  the 
vertebrae  below.     Flexion  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  movements  of  the  spine. 

In  Extension^  or  movement  of  the  spine  backward,  an  exactly  opposite  dis- 
position of  the  parts  takes  place.  This  movement  is  not  extensive,  being  limited  by 
the  anterior  common  ligament  and  by  the  approximation  of  the  spinous  processes. 

Flexion  and  extension  are  most  free  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  region 
between  the  third  and  fourth  and  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae ;  above  the 
third  they  are  much  diminished,  and  reach  their  minimum  in  the  middle  and 
upper  part  of  the  back.  They  increase  again  in  the  neck,  the  capability  of  motion 
backward  from  the  upright  position  being  in  this  region  greater  than  that  of  the 
motion  forward,  whereas  in  the  lumbar  region  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

In  Lateral  Movement^  the  sides  of  the  intervertebral  disks  are  compressed,  the 
extent  of  motion  being  limited  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  surrounding  liga- 
ments and  by  the  approximation  of  the  transverse  processes.  This  movement  may 
take  place  in  any  part  of  the  spine,  but  is  most  free  in  the  neck  and  loins. 

Circumduction  is  very  limited,  and  is  produced  merely  by  a  succession  of  the 
preceding  movements. 

Rotatio7i  is  produced  by  the  twisting  of  the  intervertebral  substances ;  this, 
although  only  slight  between  any  two  vertebrae,  produces  a  great  extent  of  move- 
ment when  it  takes  place  in  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  the  front  of  the 
column  being  turned  to  one  or  the  other  side.  This  movement  takes  place  only  to 
a  slight  extent  in  the  neck,  but  is  freer  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  and 
is  altogether  absent  in  the  lumbar  region. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  cervical  region  enjoys  the  greatest  extent  of  each 
variety  of  movement,  flexion  and  extension  especially  being  very  free.  In  the 
dorsal  region  the  three  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  and  circumduction  are 
only  permitted  to  a  slight  extent,  while  rotation  is  very  free  in  the  upper  part  and 
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>w.     In  the  lumbar  region   there  is  free  flexion,  extension,  and  lateral 

but  no  rotation. 

George  Humphry  has  pointed  out,  the  movements  permitted  are  mainly 
i  shape  and  position  of  the  articulating  processes.  In  the  loins  the 
ticulating  processes  are  turned  outward  and  embraced  by  the  superior; 
rs  rotation  in  this  region  of  the  spine  impossible,  while  there  ia  nothing 

a  sliding  upward  and  downward  of  the  surfaces  on  each  other,  so  as  to 
exion  and  extension.  In  the  dorsal  region,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
g  processes,  by  their  direction  and  mutual  adaptation,  especially  at  the 
E  of  the  series,  permit  of  rotation,  but  prevent  extension  and  flexion, 
le  cervical  region  the  great«r  obliquity  and  lateral  slant  of  the  articular 
lUow  not  only  flexion  and  extension,  but  also  rotation. 
rincipal  muscles  which  produce  flexion  are  the  Sterno-mastoid,  Rectus 
icus  major,  and  Longus  colli ;  the  Scaleni ;  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
magnus.  Extention  is  produced  by  the  fourth  layer  of  the  muscles  of 
issisted  in  the  neck  by  the  Splenius,  Semispinalis  dorsi  et  colli,  and 
idus  spinse.  Lateral  motion  is  produced  by  the  fourth  layer  of  the 
the  back,  by  the  Splenius  and  the  Scaleni,  the  muscles  of  one  side  only 
d  rotation  by  the  action  of  the  following  muscles  of  one  side  only — viz. 
-mastoid,  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  the  Scaleni,  the  Multifidue 
1  Complexus,  and  the  abdominal  muscles. 

n.  Aiticolation  of  the  Atlas  with  Oie  Axis, 
iculation  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Axis  is  of  a  complicated  nature,  comprising 
an  four  distinct  joints.  There  is  a  pivot  articulation  between  the  odontoid 
the  axis  and  the  ring  formed  between  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and 
;rse  ligament  (see  Fig.  230).  Here  there  are  two  joints:  one  in  front 
e  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  front  of  the 
)rocesa  (the  atlo-odontoid  joint  of  Oruveilhier) ;  the  other  between  the 
irface  of  the  transverse  ligament  and  the  back  of  the  process  (the 
idontoid  joint).  Between  the  articular  processes  of  the  two  bones 
double  arthrodia  or  gliding  joint.  The  ligaments  which  connect  these 
the 

Two  Anterior  A tlan to-axial.  Transverse. 

Posterior  A  tlan  to-axial.  Two  Capsular. 

Two  Anterior  Atlanto-axial  LigamentB  (Fig.  228).  the  more  superficial  is 
cord,  situated  in  the  middle  line;  it  is  attached,  above,  to  the  tubercle 
jrior  arch  of  the  atlas ;  below,  to  the  base  of  the  odontoid  process  and  to 
>f  the  body  of  the  axis.  The  deeper  ligament  is  a  membranous  layer, 
.bove,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas;  below,  to 
'  the  odontoid  process  and  front  of  the  body  of  the  axis.  These  ligaments 
tion,  in  front,  with  the  Recti  antici  majores. 

iterior  Atlanto-axial  Ligament  (Fig.  229)  is  a  broad  and  thin  membranous 
ched.  above,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas; 
the  upper  edge  of  the  laminae  of  the  axis.  This  ligament  supplies 
if  the  ligamenta  subflava,  and  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Inferior 

:anB7erBe  Ligament '  (Figs.  230,  231)  is  a  thick  and  strong  ligamentous 
:h  arches  across  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  and  serves  to  retain  the  odontoid 
firm  connection  with  its  anterior  arch.  This  ligament  is  flattened  from 
Icward,  broader  and  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and 

been  found  necewarr  to  describe  ihe  transverse  ll^ment  with  those  of  the  biIbh  nnij 
e  sludent  must  remember  ihat  it  is  reatly  a  portion  of  the  merhnni^rn  bv  which  the 
r  the  head  on  the  spine  are  regulated  ;  so  that  the  connections  hclneen  the  atlaa  and 
ways  to  be  studied  together  with  lliose  heiween  the  ialter  b<meii  and  tiie  skull. 
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firmly  attached  on  ea^ti  side  to  a  small  tubercle  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lateral 
mass  of  the  atlas.  As  it  crosses  the  odontoid  process,  a  small  fasciculus  is  derived 
from  its  upper  and  lower  borders;  the  former  passing  upward,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  the  latter,  downward,  to  be  attached  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  axis;  hence,  the  whole  ligament  his 
received  the  name  of  cruciform.  The  transverse  ligament  divides  the  ring  of  the 
atlas  into  two  unequal  parts:  of  these,  the  posterior  and  larger  serves  for  tbe 
transmission  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes  and  tbe  spinal  accessory  nen*es; 
the  anterior  and  smaller  contains  the  odontoid  process.  Since  the  space  between 
the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  transverse  ligament  is  smaller  at  the  lover 
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Fia.  Z3S.— Occlpito-Rtlold  and  Mio-axold  linamenU.    PrODt  v[ew. 

part  than  the  upper  (because  the  transverse  ligament  embraces  firmly  the  narrow 
neck  of  the  odontoid  process),  this  process  is  retained  in  firm  connection  witb 
the  atlas  after  all  the  other  ligaments  have  been  divided. 

The  Capsular  Lisaments  connect  the  articular  processes  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  tbe 
fibres  being  strongest  on  the  posterior  and  internal  part  of  the  articulation,  acce»- 
ory  ligamentg  ;  these  latter  extend  downward  and  inward  to  the  body  of  the  axis- 
There  are  four  Synovial  Membranes  in  this  articulation :  one  lining  the  innet 
surface  of  each  of  the  capsular  ligaments ;  one  between  the  anterior  surface  of  tbe 
odontoid  process  and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  the  atlo-odontoid  joint . 
and  one  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  odontoid  process  and  the  transverst 
ligament,  the  tyndesmo-odontoid  joint.  The  latter  often  communicates  wirl 
those  between  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  articular  surfaces  of  thi 
atlas. 

Actions. — This  joint  allows  the  rotation  of  the  atlas  (and,  with  it,  of  the  era 
nium)  upon  tbe  axis,  the  extent  of  rotation  being  limited  by  the  odontoid  liga 
ments. 

The  principal  muscles  by  which  this  action  is  produced  are  theSterno-mastoii 
and  Complexus  of  one  side,  acting  with  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  Splenius 
Trachelo-mastoid,  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major,  and  Inferior  oblique  of  the  othei 
side. 
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AXTICITLATIONS  OF  THE  SPINE  WITH  THE  OBANtDU. 

The  ligiuDenta  connecting  the  spine  with  the  cranium  may  be  divided  into  two 
sets — those  connecting  the  occipital  bone  with  the  atlas,  and  those  connecting  the 
occipital  bone  with  the  axis. 

m.  ArticTilatdoQ  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Occipital  Bone. 
This  articnlatioQ  is  a  double  condyloid  joint.     Its  ligaments  are  the 

Two  Anterior  Occipito-atlantal.  Two  Lateral  Occipito-atlantal. 

Posterior  Occipito-atlantal.  Two  Capsular. 

Of  the  Twx>  Anterior  Occlplto-atiantal  Ligaments  (Fig.  228),  the  superficial  is 
s  strong,  narrow,   rounded  cord,  attached,  above,  to  the  basilar  process  of  the 


Fro.  229.— OccIp[to.BtloId  aod  atlo-aiold  llg«nienl«.    Posterior  view. 

occiput;  below,  to  the  tubercle  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas :  the  deeper  liga- 
ment is  a  broad  and  thin  membranous  layer  which  passes  between  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  above,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  below.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with 
the  Recti  antici  minores  ;  behind,  with  the  odontoid  ligaments. 

The  Posterior  Occipito-atlantal  Ligament  (Fig.  229)  is  a  very  broad  but  thin 
membranous  lamina  intimately  blended  with  the  dura  mater.  It  is  connected, 
above,  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  ;  below,  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  This  ligament  is  incomplete  at  each  side,  and 
forms,  with  the  superior  intervertebral  notch,  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  the 
Tertebral  artery  and  suboccipital  nerve.  It  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Recti 
postici  minores  and  Obliqui  superiores ;  in  front,  with  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal 
canal,  to  which  it  is  intimately  adherent. 

The  Lateral  Ligaments  are  strong  fibrous  bands,  directed  obliquely  upward 
aod  inward,  attached  above  to  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone ;  below,  to 
the  base  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 

The  Oapsnl&r  Ligaments  surround  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  con- 
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nect  them  with  the  articular  processes  of  the  atlas ;  they  consist  of  thin  and  loose 
capsules,  which  enclose  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articulation. 

Synovial  Membranes. — There  are  two  synovial  membranes  in  this  articulation, 
one  lining  the  inner  surface  of  each  of  the  capsular  ligaments.  These  occasionally 
communicate  with  that  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  odontoid  process  and 
the  transverse  ligament. 

Actions. — The  movements  permitted  in  this  joint  are  flexion  and  extension, 
which  give  rise  to  the  ordinary  forward  and  backward  nodding  of  the  head,  besides 


Fig.  290.— Articulatiou  between  odontoid  process  and  atlas. 

slight  lateral  motion  to  one  or  the  other  side.  When  either  of  these  actions  iff 
carried  beyond  a  slight  extent,  the  whole  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine  assists 
in  its  production.  Flexion  is  mainly  produced  by  the  action  of  the  Rectus  capitis 
anticus  major  et  minor  and  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscles  ;  extension  by  the  Rectus 
capitis  posticus  major  et  minor,  the  Superior  oblique,  the  Complexus,  Splenius, 
and  upper  fibres  of  the  Trapezius.  The  Recti  laterales  are  concerned  in  the  lat- 
eral movement,  assisted  by  the  Trapezius,  Splenius,  Complexus,  Sterno-mastoid, 
and  the  Recti  laterales  of  the  same  side,  all  acting  together.  According  to  Cru- 
veilhier,  there  is  a  slight  motion  of  rotation  in  this  joint. 

17.  Articulation  of  the  Axis  with  the  Occipital  Bone. 

Occipito-axial.  Three  Odontoid. 

To  expose  these  ligaments  the  spinal  canal  should  be  laid  open  by  removing 
the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  the  laminae  and  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and 
the  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  behind  the  foramen  magnum,  as  seen  in  Fig.  231. 

The  Occipito-axial  Ligament  {apparatus  ligamento%u%  colli)  is  situated  within 
the  spinal  canal.  It  is  a  broad  and  strong  ligamentous  band,  which  covers  the 
odontoid  process  and  its  ligaments,  and  appears  to  be  a  prolongation  upward  of 
the  posterior  common  ligament  of  the  spine.  It  is  attached,  below,  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  axis,  and,  becoming  expanded  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted 
into  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone,  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum,  where 
it  becomes  blended  with  the  dura  mater  of  the  skull. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  transverse  ligament,  by  its  posterior 
surface  with  the  dura  mater. 

The  Lateral  Odontoid  or  Check  Ligaments  {alar  ligaments)  are  strong,  fibrous 
cords,  which  arise  one  on  either  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  odontoid  process, 
and,  passing  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  are  inserted  into  the  rough 
depressions  on  the  inner  side  of  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone.  In  the 
triangular  interval  between  these  ligaments  another  strong  fibrous  cord  {liga- 
mentum  suspensorium  or  middle  odontoid  ligament)  may  be  seen,  which  passes 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  process  to  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  foramen,  being  intimately  blended  with  the  deep  portion  of  the- 
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Ulterior  occipito-atloid  ligament  and  upper  fasciculus  of  the  transverse  ligament 
of  the  atlas. 

Actions. — The  odontoid  ligaments  serve  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  rotation 
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ktlo-Bioid  ligament*.   PoiterlDi  Tiew.  obtained  by  remoTlDgthe  archei  oftbe 
[beikull. 

of  the  cranium  may  be  carried ;  hence  they   have   received  the  name  of  cheek 
ligamtnU. 

In  addition  to  these  ligaments,  which  connect  the  atlas  and  axis  to  the  skull, 
the  ligamentum  nuchse  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ligaments  by  which  the 
spine  is  connected  with  the  cranium.     It  is  described  on  a  subsequent  page. 

Snrgical  Anatomy. — The  liparaenls  which  unite  the  component  parts  of  the  vertebne 
tojrether  are  so  strong,  and  these  boncB  are  SO  interlocked  by  the  arrangement  of  their 
articulating  processes,  that  dislucaljon  is  very  uncommon,  and,  indeed,  unless  accompanied  by 
ftacture,  rarely  occurs,  except  in  the  Upper  part  of  the  neck.  Dislocation  of  the  occiput  from 
the  atlas  has  only  been  recorded  in  one  or  two  cases ;  but  dislocation  of  the  atlns  from  the  axis, 
with  rupture  of  the  transverse  ligament,  is  much  more  common:  it  is  the  mode  in  which 
death  is  produced  in  many  cases  of  execution  by  hanging.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  ncck^ 
thii  is,  below  the  third  cervical  vertebra— dislocation  unattended  by  fraciurc  occasionally  takes 
place, 

V.   Temporo-msxiUar;  Articitlstioii. 
This  is  a  double  or   bilateral  condyloid  joint:    the  parts   entering  into  its 
formation  on  each  side  are,  above,  the  anterior  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
temporal  bone  and  the  eminentia  ariicularis;  and,  below,  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw.     The  ligaments  are  the  following : 

External  Lateral.  Stylo-maxill&ry. 

Internal  Lateral.  Capsular. 

Interarticular  Fibro-cartilage, 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament  (Fig.  2.S2)  is  a  short,  thin,  and  narrow 
fasciculus,  attached,  above,  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  zygoma  and  to  the  rough 
tubercle  on  its  lower  border ;  below,  to  the  outer  surface  and  posterior  border  of 
the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw.     It  is  broader  above  than  below ;  its  fibres  are  placed 
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parallel  with  one  another,  and  directed  obliquely  downward  and  hackward.    Ei' 
ternally,  it  ia  covered  by  the  parotid  gland  and  by  the  integument.    IntemallT, 


Fig.  'J32.— Tempui 


it  is  in  relation  with  the  capsular  ligament,  of  which  it  is  an  accessory  band,  am: 
not  separable  from  it. 

The  Intenial  Lateral  LiKsmW 
(Fig.  233)  is  a  specialized  bani 
of  cervical  fascia  which  is  attacbec 
above  to  the  spinous  process  of  thi 
sphenoid  bone,  and,  becomiiij 
broader  as  it  descends,  is  inserter 
into  the  lingula  and  margin  of  tin 
dental  foramen.  Its  outer  surfsd 
is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  Ex 
ternal  pterygoid  muscle;  lowe 
down,  it  is  separated  from  ifa' 
neck  of  the  condyle  by  the  interns 
maxillary  artery;  and  still  mor 
inferiorly,  the  inferior  dental  ves 
sels  and  nerve  separate  it  from  thi 
ramus  of  the  jaw.  The  inner  lur 
face  is  in  relation  with  Ihe  Inier 
nal  pterygoid. 

The  Strlo-mazillary  LiKunen 

is  also  a  specialized  band  of  thi 

cervical  fascia,  which  extends  fnin 

Fio.  238.-Temporo-mflxm«Ty  ■rticulalion.  Inleraal  view,    near  the  apex  of  the   styloid  pro 

cess  of  the  temporal  bone  to  thi 

angle  and  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  Massete 

and  Internal  pterygoid  muscles.     This  ligament  separates  the  parotid  from  th< 

submaxillary  gland,  and  has  attached  to  its  inner  side  part  of  the  fibres  of  origii 

of  the  Stylo-glossus  muscle.     Although  usually  classed  among  the  ligaments  ol 

the  jaw,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  an  accessory  in  the  articulation. 
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the  simultaneous  action  of  the  External  pterygoid  and  the  superficial  fibres  of 
the  Masseter ;  and  it  is  drawn  backward  by  the  deep  fibres  of  the  Masseter  and 
the  posterior  fibres  of  the  Temporal  muscle.  The  grinding  movement  is  caused 
by  the  alternate  action  of  the  two  External  pterygoids. 

SnrfEice  Form.-^The  temporo-mazillaiy  articulation  is  quite  superficial,  situated  below  the 
base  of  the  zygoma,  in  front  of  the  tragus  and  external  auditory  meatus,  and  behind  the  posterior 
border  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Masseter  muscle.  Its  exact  position  can  be  at  once  ascer- 
tained by  feeling  for  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  the  working  of  which  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  the 
movements  of  the  lower  jaw  either  vertically  or  from  side  to  side.  When  the  mouth  is  opened 
wide,  the  condyle  advances  out  of  the  glenoid  fossa  on  to  the  eminentia  articularis  and  a  depres- 
sion is  felt  in  the  situation  of  the  joint. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  lower  jaw  is  dislocated  only  in  one  direction — viz.  forward.  The 
accident  is  caused  by  violence  or  muscular  action.  When  the  mouth  is  open,  the  condyle  ia 
situated  on  the  eminentia  articularis,  and  any  sudden  violence,  or  even  a  sudden  muscular  spasm, 
as  during  a  convulsive  yawn,  may  displace  the  condyle  forward  into  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The 
displacement  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral,  according  as  one  or  both  of  the  condyles  are  dis- 
placed.   The  latter  of  the  two  is  the  more  common. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  described  a  condition  which  he  termed  *' subluxation."  It  occurs 
principally  in  delicate  women,  and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  liga- 
ments, permitting  too  free  movement  of  the  bone,  and  possibly  some  displacement  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage.  Others  have  believed  that  it  is  due  to  gouty  or  rheumatic  changes  in  the  joint.  In 
close  relation  to  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  is  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  tympanum ;  any 
force,  therefore,  applied  to  the  bone  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  damage  to  these  parts,  or 
inflammation  in  the  joint  may  extend  to  the  ear,  or  on  the  other  hand  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear  may  involve  the  articulation  and  cause  its  destruction,  thus  leading  to  ankylosis  of  the  joint. 
In  children,  arthritis  of  this  joint  may  also  follow  the  exanthemata,  and  in  aoults  occurs  as  the 
result  of  some  constitutional  conditions,  as  rheumatism  or  gout.  The  temporo-maxillary  joint  is 
also  frequently  the  seat  of  osteo-arthritis,  leading  to  great  suffering  during  efforts  of  mastication. 
A  pecuuar  affection  sometimes  attacks  the  neck  and  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  consisting  in 
hypertrophy  and  elongation  of  these  parts  and  consequent  protrusion  of  the  chin  to  the  oppo- 
site side. 

VI.   Articulations  of  the  Ribs  with  the  Vertebrse. 

The  articulations  of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebral  column  may  be  divided  into 
two  sets :  1.  Those  which  connect  the  heads  of  the  ribs  with  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  costo-centraL  2.  Those  which  connect  the  necks  and  tubercles  of  the 
ribs  with  the  transverse  processes,  costo-transverse, 

1.    Articulations  between  the  Heads  of  the  Ribs  and  the  Bodies 

OF  THE  Vertebra  (Fig.  235). 

These  constitute  a  series  of  arthrodial  joints,  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the 
heads  of  the  ribs  with  the  cavities  on  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  connected  together  by  the  following  ligaments : 

Anterior  Costo-central  or  Stellate. 
Capsular.  Interarticular. 

The  Anterior  Costo-vertebral  or  Stellate  Ligament  connects  the  anterior  part  of 
the  head  of  each  rib  with  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  two  vertebrae  and  the  inter- 
vertebral disk  between  them.  It  consists  of  three  flat  bundles  of  ligamentous 
fibres,  which  radiate  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  rib.  The  superior 
fasciculus  passes  upward  to  be  connected  with  the  body  of  the  vertebra  above ; 
the  inferior  one  descends  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra  below ;  and  the  middle  one, 
the  smallest  and  least  distinct,  passes  horizontally  inward,  to  be  attached  to  the 
intervertebral  substance. 

Relations, — In  front,  with  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  the  pleura^ 
and,  on  the  right  side,  with  the  vena  azygos  major;  behind,  with  the  interarticular 
ligament  and  synovial  membranes. 

In  the  first  rib,  which  articulates  with  a  single  vertebra  only,  this  ligament 
does  not  present  a  distinct  division  into  three  fasciculi ;  its  fibres,  however,  radiate, 
and  are  attached  to  the  body  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  as  well  as  to  the  body  of 
the  vertebra  with  which  the  rib  articulates.  In  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
ribs  also,  which  likewise  articulate  with  a  single  vertebra,  the  division  does  not 
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exist;  but  the  fibres  of  the  ligametit  in  each  case  radiate  and  are  connected  with 

ihe  vertebra  above,  aa  well  as  that  with  which  the  ribs  articulate. 

The  Capsular  Ligamflnt  is  a  thin  and  loose  ligamentous  bag,  which  surrounds 

the  joint  between  the   head  of  the  rib  and  the  articular  cavity  formed  by  the 

intervertebral  disk  and  the 

adjacent    vertebra.      It   is 

verv  thin,  firmly  connected 

with  the  anterior  ligament, 

2nd   most  distinct  at   the 

upper  and  lower  parts  of 

the  articulation.     Behind, 

some    of    its    fibres    pass 

ibroagb  ihe  intervertebral 

foramen  to  the  back  of  the 

intervertebral  disk.      This 

is  the  analogue  of  the  liga- 

mentum  conjugate  of  some 

mammals,  wbich  unites  the 

headsofoppositeribs  across      ' 
[he  back  of  the  interverte- 
bral disk. 

The  Intenuticolar  Liga- 
ment is  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  joint.  It 
conaiata  of  a  short  band  of 
fibres,  flattened  from  above 
dovQward,  attached  bv  one 

extremity  to  the  sharp  rio,^'£'„^-^""'-""*''"' ""  ™'<'-'™""™«  "rticuution,.  Aute- 
creat  on  the   head  of  the 

rib,&ndby  the  other  to  the  intervertebral  disk.  It  divides  the  joint  into  two  cavities, 
which  have  no  communication  with  each  other.  In  the  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  ribs  the  incerarticular  ligament  does  not  exist;  consequently,  there  is  but 
one  synovial  membrane. 

The  STnovial  Membrane. — There  are  two  synovial  membranes  in  each  of  the 
trticulations  in  which  there  is  an  interarticular  ligament,  one  on  each  side  of  this 
Etmcture. 

2.  ARTtCULATIONS   OF   THE   NeCKS   AND   TuBERCLEB   OF  THE   RiBS   WITH 

THE  Transverse  Processes  (Fig.  236). 
The  articular  portion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib  and  adjacent  transverse  procesa 
form  an  arthrodial  joint. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  this  articulation  is  wanting. 
The  ligaments  connecting  these  parts  are  the — 
Superior  Costo-trans verse. 
Middle  Costo-transverse  (Interosseous). 
Posterior  Costo-tranaverse. 
Capsular. 
The  finperioT  Oosto-transTers*  Ligament  has  two  sets  of  fibres :  the  one  {anterior 
m(o-tran»verae  ligament)  is  attached  to  the  crest  on  the  upper  border  of  the  neck 
of  each  rib,  and  passes  obliquely  upward  and  outward  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
Iransverse  process  immediately  above ;  the  other  {posterior  coito-trangverse  liga- 
ment) is  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  rib,  and  passes  upward  and  inward  to  the  base 
of  the  transverse  process  and  border  of  the  lower  articular  process  of  the  vertebra 
above.     This  ligament  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  intercostal  vessels  and 
nerves;  behind,  with  the  Longissimus  dorsi.     Its  internal  border  completes  an 
iperture  formed  between  it  and  the  articular  processes,  through  which  pass  the 
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posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves.  Its  external  border  ia 
continuous  witb  a  thin  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  External  intercostal  muscle. 

'i!\i&fir»t  rib  has  no  anterior  costo- trans  verse  ligament. 

The  Middle  Oosto-tr&nsverse  or  InteroBseons  Ligament  consists  of  short  but 
strong  fibres  which  pass  between  the  rough  surface  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
neck  of  each  rib  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  adjacent  transverse  process.     In 


Fig.  33G.— CMto-tnnsvene  sntcuUtloii.   6«en  from  above. 

order  fully  to  expose  this  ligament,  a  horizontal  section  should  be  made  across  the 
transverse  process  and  corresponding  part  of  the  rib  ;  or  the  rib  may  be  forcibly 
separated  from  the  transverse  process  and  its  fibres  put  on  the  stretch. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  rib»  this  ligament  is  quite  rudimentary  or 
wanting. 

The  Posterior  Oosto-transrerae  Ligament  is  a  short  but  thick  and  strong  fascic- 
ulus which  passes  obliquely  from  the  summit  of  the  transverse  process  to  the 
rough  non-articular  portion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.  This  ligament  is  shorter 
and  more  oblique  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  ribs.  Those  corresponding  to 
the  superior  ribs  ascend,  wnile  those  of  the  inferior  ribs  descend  slightly. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  this  ligament  is  wanting. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  is  a  thin,  membranous  sac  attached  to  the  circumference 
of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  enclosing  a  small  synovial  membrane. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  rib»  this  ligament  is  absent. 

Actions. — The  heads,  necks,  and  tubercles  of  the  ribs  are  so  closely  connected 
to  the  bodies  and  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrse  that  only  a  slight  gliding 
movement  of  the  articular  surfaces  on  each  other  can  take  place  in  these  articu- 
lations. The  result  of  this  gliding  movement  is  for  the  upper  six  ribs  an  ele- 
vation of  the  front  and  middle  portion  of  the  rib,  the  hinder  part  being  pre- 
vented from  performing  any  upward  movement  by  its  close  connection  with  the 
spine.  In  this  gliding  movement  the  rib  rotates  on  an  axis  corresponding  witb 
a  line  drawn  through  the  two  articulations.  Costo-central  and  Costo-trana verse, 
which  the  rib  forms  with  the  spine.  Of  the  four  succeeding  ribs,  each  one, 
besides  rotating  on  the  above-mentioned  axis,  also  rotates  on  an  axis  corre- 
sponding with  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  sternum.  In  other 
words,  an  upward  and  backward  gliding  is  permitted  between  tubercle  and  trans- 
verse process,  owing  to  the  especial  degree  of  obliquity  existing  between  the  corre- 
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ets.  By  the  first  movement  an  elevation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
*e,  and  a  consequent  enlargement  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
None  of  the  ribs  lie  in 
lontal  plane;  they  are 
more  or  less  obliquely, 
r  anterior  extremities 
!r  level  than  their  pos- 
his  obliquity  increases 
tt  to  the  seventh,  and 
decreases.  If  we  ex- 
one  rib — say,  that  in 

is  the  greatest  obliq- 
lall  see  that  it  is  ob- 
I  its  sternal  extremitv 
)ward,  it  must  also  be 
ard ;  so  that  the  rib 
rded  as  a  radius  mov- 
ertebral  joint  as  a  cen- 
ting  the  sternal  attach- 
ribe  an  arc  of  a  circle 
al  plane  of  the  body. 

ribs  are  oblique  and 

front  to  the  sternum 
;  costal  cartilages,  they 
tendency  to  thrust  the 
ward,  and  so  increase 
losterior  diameter  of 
By  the  tecond  move- 
)f  the  rotation  of  the 
is  corresponding  with 

from  the  head  of  the 
ternum — an  elevation 
le  portion  of  the  rib 
and  consequently  an 
lie  transverse  diameter 
t.     This  elevation   of 

5th,  and  6th  ribs  is 

to  the  skapeK  of  the 
ich  rib  being  bent  or 
ind   three    axes — and   not   to   this    movement   {see    above).      For 
I,  9tb,  and   10th   ribs  this  elevation  is  due  both    to   their   shapes 

movement.  The  last  two  ribs  move  chiefly  backward  and  for- 
Kith  very  little  "elevation"  of  their  middle  portions  (see  Fig. 
mobility  of  the  different  ribs  varies  very  much.  The  first  rib  is 
:ban  the  others,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  upper  extremity 
n  of  the  ribs  beneath  ;  but  on  the  freshly  dissected  thorax  it  moves  as 
1  others.  From  the  same  causes  the  movement  of  the  second  rib  is 
^  extensive.     In  the  other  ribs  this  mobility  increases  successively 

last  two,  which  are  very  movable.  The  ribs  are  generally  more 
he  female  than  in  the  male. 

Lrticolataon  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs  with  the  Sternum, 

etc.  (Fip.  238), 
lulations  of  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  with  the  sternum  are  arthro- 
■ith  the  exception  of  the  first,  in  which  the  cartilage  is  almost  always 
:ed  with  the  sternum,  and  which  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
1  articulation.     The  ligaments  connecting  them  are — 


Fio,  137.— niSKnmi  showlni  tlie  axil  of  rouilon  n 
rlbi  In  Ihe  movemeiiU  ;t  reEpiralion.  The  one  ails  of 
Hon  correipondg  with  a  line  drawn  IhrouHh  the  two  ai 
lattnnii  whli^h  the  rib  fonnt  with  the  aplne  In.  Ij),  an 

—• '■>■,  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  rtb  tr 

,  B),    (from  Kirlie'a  Hamlboot  iif  Phytioio^.) 
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Anterior  Chondro-sternal.  Interarticular  Chondro-sternal. 

Posterior  Chondro-sternal.  Anterior  Chondro-xiphoid. 

Capsular.  Posterior  Chondro-xiphoid. 

The  Anterior  Ohondro-stemal  Ligament  is  a  broad  and  thin  membranous  band 
that  radiates  from  the  front  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  cartilages  of  the  true 
ribs  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum.  It  is  composed  of  fasciculi  which  pass 
in  different  directions.  The  superior  fasciculi  ascend  obliquely,  the  inferior  pass 
obliquely  downward,  and  the  middle  fasciculi  horizontally.  The  superficial  fibres 
of  this  ligament  are  the  longest :  they  intermingle  with  the  fibres  of  the  ligaments 
above  and  below  them,  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  origin  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  forming  a  thick  fibrous  membrane  which 
covers  the  surface  of  the  sternum.  This  is  more  distinct  at  the  lower  than  at  the 
upper  part. 

The  Posterior  Ohondro-stemal  Ligament,  less  thick  and  distinct  than  the 
anterior,  is  composed  of  fibres  which  radiate  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sternal  end  of  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum, 
becoming  blended  with  the  periosteum. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  surrounds  the  joints  formed  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  true  ribs  and  the  sternum.  It  is  very  thin,  intimately  blended  with  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ligaments,  and  strengthened  at  the  upper  and  lower  part  of 
the  articulation  by  a  few  fibres  which  pass  from  the  cartilage  to  the  side  of  the 
sternum.     These  ligaments  protect  the  synovial  membranes. 

The  Interarticolar  Ohondro-stemal  Ligaments. — These  are  only  found  between 
the  second  and  third  costal  cartilages  and  the  sternum.  The  cartilage  of  the 
second  rib  is  connected  with  the  sternum  by  means  of  an  interarticular  ligainent 
attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib,  and  by  the  other 
extremity  to  the  cartilage  which  unites  the  first  and  second  pieces  of  the  sternum. 
This  articulation  is  provided  with  two  synovial  membranes.  The  cartilage  of  the 
third  rib  is  connected  with  the  sternum  by  means  of  an  interarticular  ligament 
which  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib,  and  by  the 
other  extremity  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  second  and  third  pieces  of  the 
sternum.     This  articulation  is  provided  with  two  Synovial  membranes. 

The  Anterior  Chondro-xiphoid. — This  is  a  band  of  ligamentous  fibres  which 
connects  the  anterior  surface  of  the  seventh  costal  cartilage,  and  occasionally  also 
that  of  the  sixth,  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ensiform  appendix.  It  varies  in 
length  and  breadth  in  different  subjects. 

The  Posterior  Chondro-xiphoid  is  a  *similar  band  of  fibres  on  the  internal  or 
posterior  surface,  though  less  thick  and  distinct. 

Synovial  Membranes. — There  is  no  synovial  membrane  between  the  first  costal 
cartilage  and  the  sternum,  as  this  cartilage  is  directly  continuous  with  the  sternum. 
There  are  two  synovial  membranes,  both  in  the  articulation  of  the  second  and  third 
costal  cartilages  to  the  sternum.  There  is  generally  one  synovial  membrane  in  each 
of  the  joints  between  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  costal  cartilages  to  the 
sternum;  but  it  is  sometimes  absent  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  chondro-sternal 
joints.  Thus  there  are  eight  synovial  cavities  on  each  side  in  the  articulations 
between  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  and  the  sternum.  After  middle  life 
the  articular  surfaces  lose  their  polish,  become  roughened,  and  the  synovial 
membranes  appear  to  be  wanting.  In  old  age  the  articulations  do  not  exist,  the 
cartilages  of  most  of  the  ribs  becoming  continuous  with  the  sternum. 

Actions. — The  movements  which  are  permitted  in  the  chondro-sternal  articu- 
lations are  limited  to  elevation  and  depression,  and  these  only  to  a  slight  extent. 

Articulations  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs  with  each  other 

(Interchondral)  (Fig.  238). 

The  contiguous  borders  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  and  sometimes  the 
ninth  and  tenth,  costal  cartilages  articulate  with  each  other  by  small,  smooth. 
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oblong-shaped  facets.  Each  articulation  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  capsular  ligament 
lined  by  synovial  membrane,  and  strengthened  externally  and  internally  by  liga- 
mentous fibres  (interchondral  ligaments)  which  pass  from  one  cartilage  to  the 
other.  Sometimes  the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  more  rarely  that  of  the  ninth,  articu- 
Istes,  by  its  lower  border,  with  the  adjoining  cartilage  by  a  small  oval  facgt;  more 


Fig.  ■iSS.-'Chondro-BlCTii*!,  chondro-ilpholil.  unA  Inlcrchim 

freipiently  they  are  connected  together  by  a  few  ligamentous  fibres,"    Occasionally 
the  articular  surfaces  above  mentioned  are  wanting. 

ArtacolatioiiB  of  the  Ribs  with  tiieir  Oartllages  (CostO'Chondral) 

(Fig.   238). 

The  outer  extremity  of  each  costal  cartilage  is  received  into  a  depression  in  the 
eternal  end  of  the  ribs,  and  the  two  are  beld  together  by  the  periosteum. 
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Vni.  Ligaments  of  the  Sternum. 

The  first  piece  of  the  sternum  is  united  to  the  second  either  by  an  amphi- 
arthrodial  joint — a  single  piece  of  true  fibro-cartilage  uniting  the  segments — or 
by  a  diarthrodial  joint,  in  which  each  bone  is  clothed  with  a  distinct  lamina  of 
cartilage,  adherent  on  one  side,  free  and  lined  with  synovial  membrane  on  the 
other.  In  the  latter  case  the  cartilage  covering  the  gladiolus  is  continued  without 
interruption  on  to  the  cartilages  of  the  second  ribs.  Mr.  Rivington  has  found  the 
diarthrodial  form  of  joint  in  about  one-third  of  the  specimens  examined  by  him ; 
Mr.  Maisonneuve  more  frequently.  It  appears  to  be  rare  in  childhood,  and  is 
formed,  in  Mr.  Rivington's  opinion,  from  the  amphiarthrodial  form  by  absorption. 
The  diarthrodial  joint  seems  to  have  no  tendency  to  ossify  at  any  age,  while  the 
amphiarthrodial  is  more  liable  to  do  so,  and  has  been  found  ossified  as  early  a» 
thirty-four  years  of  age.     The  two  segments  are  further  connected  by  an 

Anterior  Intersternal  Ligament  and  a 
Posterior  Intersternal  Ligament. 

The  Anterior  Intersternal  Ligament  consists  of  a  layer  of  fibres,  having  a 
longitudinal  direction ;  it  blends  with  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  chondroHSternal 
ligaments  on  both  sides,  and  with  the  tendinous  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Pectoralis 
major.     This  ligament  is  rough,  irregular,  and  much  thicker  below  than  above. 

The  Posterior  Intersternal  Ligament  is  disposed  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 

IX.  Articulation  of  the  Pelvis  with  the  Spine. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  are  similar 
to  those  which  connect  the  segments  of  the  spine  with  each  other — viz :  1.  The 
continuation  downward  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  common  ligaments.  2.  The 
intervertebral  substance  connecting  the  flattened  oval  surfaces  of  the  two  bones 
and  forming  an  amphiarthrodial  joint.  3.  Ligamenta  subflava,  connecting  the 
arch  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  sacral  canal. 
4.  Capsular  ligaments  connecting  the  articulating  processes  and  forming  a  double 
arthrodia.    5.  Inter-  and  supraspinous  ligaments. 

The  two  proper  ligaments  connecting  the  pelvis  with  the  spine  are  the  lumbo- 
sacral and  ilio-lumbar. 

The  Lumbo-sacral  Ligament  (Fig.  239)  is  a  short,  thick,  triangular  fasciculus, 
which  is  connected  above  to  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  passes  obliquely  outward,  and  is  attached  below  to 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  becoming  blended  with  the  anterior 
sacro-iliac  ligament.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Psoas 
muscle,  and  represents  the  anterior  costo-transverse  ligament. 

The  nio-lumbar  Ligament  (Fig.  239)  passes  horizontally  outward  from  the 
apex  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
immediately  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
thick  and  narrow  internally,  broad  and  thinner  externally.  It  is  in  relation,  in 
front,  with  the  Psoas  muscle ;  behind,  with  the  muscles  occupying  the  vertebral 
groove ;  above,  with  the  Quadratus  lumborum. 

X.  Articulations  of  the  Pelvis. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  with  each  other  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups :  1.  Those  connecting  the  sacrum  and  ilium.  2.  Those 
passing  between  the  sacrum  and  ischium.  3.  Those  connecting  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx.     4.  Those  between  the  two  pubic  bones. 

1.    Articulations  of  the  Sacrum  and  Ilium. 

The  sacro-iliac  articulation  is  formed  between  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
sacrum  and  ilium.     The  anterior  or  auricular  portion  of  each  articular  surface 
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U  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage,  thicker  on  the  sacrum  than  on  the 
iliam.  The  surfaces  of  these  cartilages  are  usually  in  close  contact,  but  not 
united.  Sometimes  fine  fibres  are  found  running  between  portions  of  these  sur- 
faces, which  in  other  cases  may  be,  in  the  adult,  rough  and  irregular,  and  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  hy  spaces  containing  synovial-like  fluid.  The  ligaments 
connecting  these  surfaces  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacro-iliac. 

The  Anterior  Sacro-iliac   Ligament   (Fig.    239)   consists   of   numerous   thin 
ligamentous  bands  which  connect  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium. 


Flo.  239,— Artlculatioiu  of  pelvband  hip.    ADlerior  vl«w. 

The  FoBterioT  Sacro-iliac  (Fig.  240)  is  a  strong  interosseous  ligament,  situated 
in  a  deep  depression  between  the  sacrum  and  ilium  behind,  and  forming  the  chief 
bond  of  connection  between  those  bones.  It  consists  of  numerous  strong  fasciculi 
which  pass  between  the  bones  in  various  directions.  Three  of  these  are  of  large 
size :  the  two  tuperior,  nearly  horizontal  in  direction,  arise  from  the  first  and 
second  transverse  tubercles  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  roueh,  uneven  surface  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
iliam.  The  mird  fasciculus,  oblique  in  direction,  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to 
the  third  transverse  tubercle  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  by  the 
other  to  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium ;  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
'Miqiu  sacro-iliac  ligament. 

The  poation  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  is  indicated  by  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 
This  process  is  immediately  behind  the  centre  of  the  articuUtion. 

2.    LtOAMENTS    PASSING    BETWEEN    THE    SaCRUM    AND    IsCHtUM    (Fig.  240). 

The  Great  Sacro-sciatic  (Posterior). 
The  Lesser  Sacro-sciatic  (Anterior). 
The  Oreat  or  Posterior  Sacro-sciatic  Ligament  is  situated  at  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  pelvis.     It  is  thin,  flat,  and  triangular  in  form;  narrower  in  the 
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middle  than  at  the  extremitieB ;  attached  by  its  broad  base  to  the  posterior  inferior 
spine  of  the  ilium,  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  transverse  tubercles  of  the  sacrum,  and 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  margin  of  that  bone  and  the  coccyx.  Passing 
obliquely  downward,  outward,  and  forward,  it  becomes  narrow  and  thick,  and 
at  its  insertion  into  the  inner  margin  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  it  increases 
in  breadth,  and  is  prolonged  forward  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  ramus,  forming 
what  is  known  as  t^ie  falciform  ligament.  The  free  concave  edge  of  this  prolonga- 
tion has  attached  to  it  the  obturator  iascia,  with  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  groove, 
protecting  the  Internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve.  One  of  its  surfaces  is  turned 
toward  the  perinseum,  the  other  toward  the  Obturator  internua  muscle. 

Thej)ogfpnor  surface  of  this  ligament  gives  origin,  by  its  whole  extent,  to  fibres 
of  the  Gluteus  maximua.     Its  anterior  surface   is  united  to  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
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ligament.  Its  external  border  forms,  above,  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and,  below,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
foramen.  Its  lower  border  forma  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  perinseum.  It  is 
pierced  by  the  coccygeal  branch  of  the  sciatic  artery  and  coccygeal  nerve. 

The  Leaser  or  Anterior  Sacro-sciatic  Ligament,  much  shorter  and  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  is  thin,  triangular  in  form,  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  spine 
of  the  ischium,  and  internally,  by  its  broad  base,  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx,  anterior  to  the  attachment  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament, 
with  which  its  fibres  are  intermingled. 

It  is  in  relation,  antertorb/,  with  the  Coccygeus  muscle ;  posteriorly,  it  is  covered 
by  the  great  aacro-sciatic  ligament  and  crossed  by  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and 
nerve.  Its  superior  border  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
foramen ;  its  inferior  border,  part  of  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 

These  two  ligaments  convert  the  sacro-sciatic  notches  into  foramina.  The 
superior  or  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen   is  bounded,  in  front  and  above,  h\    the 
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posterior  border  of  the  os  innominatum ;  behind,  by  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament ; 
and  below,  by  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  It  is  partially  filled  up,  in  the 
recent  state,  by  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  which  passes  through  it.  Above  this  muscle 
the  gluteal  vessels  and  superior  gluteal  nerve  emerge  from  the  pelvis,  and,  below 
it,  the  sciatic  vessels  and  nerves,  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  and  muscular 
branches  from  the  sacral  plexus.  The  inferior  or  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen  is 
bounded,  in  front,  by  the  tuber  ischii ;  above,  by  the  spine  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
ligament ;  behind,  by  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  It  transmits  the  tendon 
of  the  Obturator  intemus  muscle,  its  nerve,  and  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and 
nerve. 

3.  Articulation  op  the  Sacrum  and  Coccyx. 

This  articulation  is  an  arthrodial  joint,  and  is  formed  between  the  oval  sur- 
face at  the  apex  of  the  sacrum  and  the  base  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  connected  by 
the  following  ligaments : 

Interarticular. 
Anterior  Sacro-coccygeal.  Lateral  Sacro-coccygeal. 

Posterior  Sacro-coccygeal.  Interposed  Fibro-cartilage. 

The  Interarticnlar  Ligaments  connect  the  cornua  of  the  two  bones. 

The  Anterior  Sacro-coccygeal  Ligament  consists  of  a  few  irregular  fibres  which 
descend  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  to  the  front  of  the  coccyx,  becom- 
ing blended  with  the  periosteum. 

The  Posteiior  Sacro-coccygeal  Ligaments  are  the  superficial  and  the  deep.  The 
superficial  is  a  flat  band  of  ligamentous  fibres,  of  a  pearly  tint,  which  arises  from 
the  margin  of  the  lower  orifice  of  the  sacral  canal  and  descends  to  be  inserted 
into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx.  This  ligament  completes  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  sacral  canal.  The  deep  consists  of  a  few  fibres,  which  descend 
to  the  coccyx  from  that  part  of  the  sacrum  which  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  sacral  canal.     Its  lower  end  blends  with  the  preceding. 

The  Lateral  Sacro-coccygeal  Ligaments  are  ligamentous  bands,  each  of  which 
passes  from  the  inferior  lateral  angle  of  the  sacrum  to  the  transverse  process  of 
the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx. 

A  Fibro-cartilage  is  interposed  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx.  It  is  somewhat  thicker  in  front  and  behind  than  at  the  sides.  Occa- 
sionally, a  synovial  membrane  is  found  when  the  coccyx  is  freely  movable,  which 
is  more  especially  the  case  during  pregnancy. 

The  different  segments  of  the  coccyx  are  connected  together  by  an  extension 
downward  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacro-coccyeeal  ligaments,  a  thin  annular 
disk  of  fibro-cartilage  being  interposed  between  each  of  the  bones.  In  the  adult 
male  all  the  pieces  become  ossified,  but  in  the  female  this  does  not  commonly 
occur  until  a  later  period  of  life.  The  separate  segments  of  the  coccyx  are  first 
united,  and  at  a  more  advanced  age  the  joint  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  is 
obliterated. 

Actions. — The  movements  which  take  place  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
and  between  the  different  pieces  of  the  latter  bone,  are  slightly  forward  and 
backward;  they  are  very  limited.     Their  extent  increases  during  pregnancy. 

4.  Articulation  of  the  Ossa  Pubis  (Fig.  241). 

The  articulation  between  the  pubic  bones  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  oval  articular  surfaces  of  the  ossa  pubis.  The  articular 
surface  has  been  described  on  a  former  page  under  the  name  of  symphysis^  and  the 
same  name  is  given  to  the  joint.     The  ligaments  of  this  articulation  are  the 

Anterior  Pubic.  Posterior  Pubic. 

Superior  Pubic.  Subpubic. 

Interpubic  disk. 
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The  Anterior  Pnbic  Ligament  consists  of  several  superimposed  layers  which 
pass  across  the  front  of  the  articulation.     The  superficial  fibres  pasa  obliquelv 
from  one  bone  to  the  other,  decussating 
Hgaline  canilagt  coTfring  b»ae.  and  forming  an  Interlacement  with  the 

j^  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Ex- 

ternal oblique  and  the  tendon  of  the 
*>"*'s '  Rectus  muscles.     The  deep  fibres  pass 

transversely  across  the  symphysis,  and 
are  blended  with  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Postwior  Pnbic  Ligament  con- 
sists of  a  few  thin,  scattered  fibres 
which  unite  the  two  pubic  bones  pos- 
teriorly. 

The  Superior  Pnbic  Lifament  is  a 
band  of  fibres  which  connects  together 
the  two  pubic  bones  superiorly. 

The  Snbpnbic  Ligament  is  a  thick, 

triangular  arch  of  ligamentous  fibres, 

connecting   together    the    two   pubic 

e  .nnphuiB  pubi*.     I'ones   below  and  forming  the  upper 

boundary  of  the  pubic  arch.     Above. 

it   is  blended  with  the  interarticular 

fibro-cartilage ;  laterally  it  is  united  with  the  rami  of  the  oa  pubis.     Its  fibres  are 

closely  connected  and  nave  an  arched  direction. 

The  Inteipnbic  Diak  consists  of  a  disk  of  cartilage  and  fibro-cartilage  con- 
necting the  surfaces  of  the  pubic  bones  in  front.  Each  pubic  symphysis  is  covered 
by  a  thin  layer  of  hyaline  cartilage  which  is  firmly  connected  to  the  bone  by 
a  series  of  nipple-like  processes  which  accurately  fit  within  corresponding  depres- 
sions on  the  osseous  surfaces.  These  opposed  cartilaginous  surfaces  are  connected 
together  bv  an  intermediate  stratum  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage  which 
varies  in  thickness  in  different  subjects.  It  often  contains  a  cavity  in  its  centre, 
probably  formed  by  the  softening  and  absorption  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  since  it 
rarely  appears  before  the  tenth  year  of  life,  and  is  not  lined  by  synovial  membrane. 
It  is  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  but  it  is  very  i)uestionable  whether  it 
enlarges,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  during  pregnancy.  It  is  most  frequenily 
limited  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  joint,  but  it  occasionally  reaches  to  the 
front,  and  may  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  cartilage.  This  cavity  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  by  making  a  vertical  section  of  the  symphysis  pubis  near  its 
posterior  surface. 

The  Obturator  Ligament  is  more  properly  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
muscular  fasciae,  with  which  it  will  be  described. 

ASTIOULATIONS  OF  THE  UPPER  BZTREHIT7. 

The  articulations  of  the  upper  extremity  may  be  arranged  in  the  following 
groups:  I.  Sterno-claviculsr  articulation.  II.  Acromio-clavicular  articulation. 
III.  Ligaments  of  the  Scapula.  IV.  Shoulder-joint.  V.  Elbow-joint.  VI. 
K ad io-uln a r  articulations.  VII.  Wrist-joint.  VIII.  Articulations  of  the  Carpal 
Bones.  IX.  Carpo-metacarpal  articulations.  X.  Metacarpo-phalangeal  articula- 
tions.    XI.  Articulations  of  the  Phalanges. 

I.  Sterno-clavicolar  Artlctilatioii  (Fig.  242). 
The  Sterno-clavicnlar  is  regarded  by  most  anatomists  as  an  arthrodial  joint, 
but  Cruveilhier  considers  it  to  be  an  articulation  by  reciprocal  reception.  Probably 
the  former  opinion  is  the  correct  one,  the  varied  movement  which  the  joint 
enjoys  being  due  to  the  interposition  of  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  between 
the  joint  surfaces.     The  parts  entering  into  its  formation  are  the  sternal  end  of  the 
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clavicle,  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum,  and  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib.     The  articular  surface  of  the  clavicle  is  much  larger  than 


Fia.  Z42.— Slemo-clavlcular  arllculatlan.   Anlcrior  view. 

that  of  the  sternum,  and  invested  with  a  layer  of  cartilage '  which  is  considerably 
thicker  than  that  on  the  latter  bone.     The  ligaments  of  this  joint  are  the 

Anterior  Sternoclavicular.  Interclavicular. 

Posterior  Stemo-clavicular.  Gosto-clavicular  (rhomboid). 

Interarticular  Fibro-cartilage. 

The  Anterior  Stemo-davlciilar  Ligament  is  a  broad  band  of  fibres  which 
covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  articulation,  being  attached,  above,  to  the  upper 
and  front  part  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and,  passing  obliquely 
downward  and  inward,  is  attached,  below,  to  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  first 
piece  of  the  sternum.  This  ligament  is  covered,  in  front,  by  the  sternal  portion  of 
the  S tern o-clei do-mas toid  and  the  integument ;  behind,  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
ioierarticular  fibro-cartilage  and  the  two  synovial  membranes. 

The  PoBterior  Stemo-claTicnlar  Ligament  is  a  similar  hand  of  fibres  which 
covere  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation,  being  attached,  above,  to  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and,  passing  obliquely 
downward  and  inward,  is  attached,  below,  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  first 
piece  of  the  sternum.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  interarticular  fibro- 
csrtilage  and  synovial  membranes;  behind,  with  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Stemo- 
diyroid  muscles. 

The  InterclaTicnlar  Ligament  is  a  flattened  hand  which  varies  considerably 
inform  and  size  in  different  individuals;  it  passes  in  a  curved  direction  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  inner  extremity  of  one  clavicle  to  the  other,  and  is  closely 
aitached  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the 
iotegument;  behind,  with  the  S tern o- thyroid  muscles. 

The  Coffto-clavlcnlaT  Ligament  (rhomboid)  is  short,  flat,  and  strong:  it  is  of 
1  rhomboid  form,  attached,  below,  to  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  cartilage  of 
ihe  first  rib  :  it  ascends  obliquely  backward  and  outward,  and  is  attached,  above, 
to  the  rhomboid  depression  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  in  relation, 
in  front,  with  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Subclavius ;  behind,  with  the  subclavian 
vein. 

The  Interartlcnlar  Fibro-cartilage  is  a  flat  and  nearly  circular  disk,  interposed 
between  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  sternum  and  clavicle.     It  is  attached, 
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above,  to  the  upper  and  posterior  border  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  clavicle ; 
below,  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum ;  and  by 
its  circumference,  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  sterno-clavicular  and  interclavicular 
ligaments.  It  is  thicker  at  the  circumference,  especially  its  upper  and  back  part, 
than  at  its  centre  or  below.  It  divides  the  joint  into  two  cavities,  each  of  which  is 
furnished  with  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 

Of  the  two  Synovial  Membranes  found  in  this  articulation,  one  is  reflected 
from  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  over  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilage 
and  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  ;  the  other  is  placed  between  the  articular  surface  of 
the  sternum  and  adjacent  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilage ;  the  latter  is  the  larger  of 
the  two.     They  seldom  contain  much  synovia. 

Actions. — This  articulation  is  the  centre  of  the  movements  of  the  shoulder,  and 
admits  of  a  limited  amount  of  motion  in  nearly  every  direction — upward,  down- 
ward, backward,  forward — as  well  as  circumduction.  When  these  movements 
take  place  in  the  joint,  the  clavicle  in  its  motion  carries  the  scapula  with  it,  this 
bone  gliding  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  chest.  This  joint  therefore  forms  the 
centre  from  which  all  movements  of  the  supporting  arch  of  the  shoulder  originate, 
and  is  the  only  point  of  articulation  of  this  part  of  the  skeleton  with  the  trunk. 
"  The  movements  attendant  on  elevation  and  depression  of  the  shoulder  take  place 
between  the  clavicle  and  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  the  bone  rotating  upon 
the  ligament  on  an  axis  drawn  from  before  backward  through  its  own  articular 
facet.  When  the  shoulder  is  moved  forward  and  backward,  the  clavicle,  with 
the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  rolls  to  and  fro  on  the  articular  surface  of  the 
sternum,  revolving,  with  a  sliding  movement,  round  an  axis  drawn  nearly  vertically 
through  the  sternum.  In  the  circumduction  of  the  shoulder,  which  is  compounded 
of  these  two  movements,  the  clavicle  revolves  upon  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage, 
and  the  latter,  with  the  clavicle,  rolls  upon  the  sternum.*'  ^  Elevation  of  the  clavicle 
is  principally  limited  by  the  costo-clavicular  ligament ;  depression,  by  the  inter- 
clavicular. The  muscles  which  raise  the  clavicle,  as  in  shrugging  the  shoulders, 
are  the  upper  fibres  of  the  Trapezius,  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  the  clavicular 
head  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  assisted  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  two  Rhomboids, 
which  pull  the  inferior  angle  of  the  Scapula  backward  and  upward,  and  so  raise 
the  clavicle.  The  depression  of  the  clavicle  is  principally  effected  by  gravity, 
assisted  by  the  Subclavius,  Pectoralis  minor,  and  lower  fibres  of  the  Trapezius, 
It  is  drawn  backward  by  the  Rhomboids  and  the  middle  and  lower  fibres  of  the 
Trapezius,  and /or^^;ard  by  the  Serratus  magnus  and  Pectoralis  minor. 

Surface  Fonn. — ^The  position  of  the  stemo-clavicular  joint  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  feel- 
ing the  enlarged  sternal  end  of  the  collar-bone  just  external  to  the  long,  cora-like,  sternal  origin 
of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle.  If  this  muscle  is  relaxed  by  bending  the  head  forward,  a  depres- 
sion just  internal  to  the  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  between  it  and  the  sternum,  can  be  felt,  indica- 
ting the  exact  position  of  the  joint,  which  is  subcutaneous.  When  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side, 
the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  V-shaped.  If  the  arm  is  raised,  the  bones  become  more  closely  approx- 
imated, and  the  cavity  becomes  a  mere  slit 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  strength  of  this  joint  mainly  depends  upon  its  ligaments,  and 
it  is  to  this,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  force  of  the  blow  is  generally  transmitted  along  the 
long  axis  of  the  clavicle,  that  dislocation  rarely  occurs,  and  that  the  Done  is  generally  broken 
rather  than  displaced.  When  dislocation  does  occur,  the  course  which  the  displaced  bone  takes 
depends  more  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  violence  is  applied  than  upon  the  anatomical 
construction  of  the  joint ;  it  may  be  either  forward,  backward,  or  upward.  The  chief  point 
worthy  of  note,  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  joint,  in  regard  to  dislocations,  is  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  being  so  little  adapted  to  each  other,  and 
that  the  strength  of  the  joint  mainly  depends  upon  the  ligaments,  the  displacement  when 
reduced  is  very  liable  to  recur,  and  hence  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  end  of  the  bone  in  its 
proper  place. 

n.  Acromio-clavicTilar  Articiilation  (Fig.  243). 

The  Acromio-clavicular  is  an  arthrodial  joint  formed  between  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  clavicle  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula.     Its  ligaments  are  the 

*  Humphry,  On  the  Human  Skeleton j  p.  402. 
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Superior  Acromio-clavicular.  (  Trapezoid 

Inferior  Acromio-clavicular.  Coraco-clavicular <        and 

Interarticular  Fibro-cartilage.  (  Conoid. 

The  Sapeiior  Acromio-clavicnlai  Ligament  is  a  broad  band,  of  a  quadrilateral 
form,  which  covers  the  superior  part  of  the  articulation,  extending  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  acromion.  It  ia  composed  of  parallel  fibres  which  interlace  with 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  Trapezius  and  Deltoid  muscles;  beiow,  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  (when  it  exists)  and  the  synovial  membranes. 

The  Inferior  Acromlo-claviciilar  Ligament,  somewhat  thinner  than  the  pre- 
ceding, covers  the  under  part  of  the  articulation,  and  is  attached  to  the  adjoining 
snriaces  of  the  two  bones.  It  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  synovial  membranes, 
and  in  rare  cases  with  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage ;  below,  with  the  tendon 


rra.  IMS.— The  left  ahoulderJoEnt.  scapulo-clSTlcular  arliculatioDB.  and  proper  tLgamcnU  o(  icapula. 

of  the  Supraspinatua.  These  two  ligaments  are  continuous  with  each  other  in 
front  and  behind,  and  form  a  complete  capsule  round  the  joint. 

The  Interarticolar  Fibro-cartilafe  is  fi-equently  absent  in  this  articulation. 
When  it  exists  it  generally  only  partially  separates  the  articular  surfaces,  and 
occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  articulation.  More  rarely  it  completely  separates 
the  joint  into  two  cavities. 

The  Bimovlal  Membrane. — There  is  usually  only  one  synovial  membrane  in 
this  articulation,  but  when  a  complete  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  exists  there  are 
two  synovial  membranes. 

The  Coraco-clavicular  Ligament  serves  to  connect  the  clavicle  with  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  acapnia.  It  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  articulation,  but  as  it 
forms  a  most  efficient  means  in  retaining  the  clavicle  in  contact  with  the  acromial 
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process,  it  is  usually  described  with  it.     It  consists  of  two  fasciculi,  called   the 
trapezoid  and  conoid  ligaments. 

The  Trapezoid  Ligament.,  the  anterior  and  external  fasciculus,  is  broad,  thin, 
and  quadrilateral ;  it  is  placed  obliquely  between  the  coracoid  process  and  the 
clavicle.  It  is  attached,  below,  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  coracoid  process ; 
above,  to  the  oblique  line  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle.  Its  anterior  border 
is  free ;  its  posterior  border  is  joined  with  the  conoid  ligament,  the  two  forming 
by  their  junction  a  projecting  angle. 

The  Conoid  Ligament^  the  posterior  and  internal  fasciculus,  is  a  dense  band  of 
fibres,  conical  in  form,  the  base  being  turned  upward,  the  summit  downward.  It 
is  attached  by  its  apex  to  a  rough  impression  at  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process, 
internal  to  the  preceding ;  above,  by  its  expanded  base,  to  the  conoid  tubercle  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle,  and  to  a  line  proceeding  internally  from  it  for 
half  an  inch.  These  ligaments  are  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Subclavius  and 
Deltoid ;  behind,  with  the  Trapezius.  They  serve  to  limit  rotation  of  the  scapula, 
the  Trapezoid  limiting  rotation  forward,  and  the  Conoid  backward. 

Actions. — The  movements  of  this  articulation  are  of  two  kinds  :  I.  A  gliding 
motion  of  the  articular  end  of  the  clavicle  on  the  acromion.  2.  Rotation  of  the 
scapula  forward  and  backward  upon  the  clavicle,  the  extent  of  this  rotation  being 
limited  by  the  two  portions  of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament. 

The  acromio-clavicular  joint  has  important  functions  in  the  movements  of  the 
upper  extremity.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Sir  George  Humphry  that  if  there 
had  been  no  joint  between  the  clavicle  and  scapula  the  circular  movement  of  the 
scapula  on  the  ribs  (as  in  throwing  both  shoulders  backward  or  forward)  would 
have  been  attended  with  a  greater  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  shoulder  than  is 
consistent  with  the  free  use  of  the  arm  in  such  position,  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  give  a  blow  straight  forward  with  the  full  force  of  the  arm ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  combined  force  of  the  scapula,  arm,  and  forearm.  "  This  joint,"  as 
he  happily  says,  ^'is  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  either  bone  to  turn  in  a  hinge-like 
manner  upon  a  vertical  axis  drawn  through  the  other,  and  it  permits  the  surfaces 
of  the  scapula,  like  the  baskets  in  a  roundabout  swing,  to  look  the  same  way  in 
every  position  or  nearly  so.**  Again,  when  the  whole  arch  formed  by  the  clavicle 
and  scapula  rises  and  rails  (in  elevation  or  depression  of  the  shoulders),  the  joint 
between  these  two  bones  enables  the  scapula  still  to  maintain  its  lower  part  in 
contact  with  the  ribs. 

Sur&ce  Fonn. — The  position  of  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  (»in  generally  be  ascertained  b^ 
the  slightly  enlarged  extremity  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  which  causes  it  to  project  above 
the  leyel  of  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  Sometimes  this  enlargement  is  so  considerable 
as  to  form  a  rounded  eminence,  which  is  easily  to  be  felt.  The  joint  lies  in  the  plane  of  a  ver 
tical  line  passing  up  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  arm. 

Surgical  Ajiatomy. — Owing  to  the  slanting  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  this  joint, 
dislocation  generally  occurs  downward ;  that  is  to  say,  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula  ]& 
dislocated  under  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle;  but  dislocations  in  the  opposite  direction  have 
been  described.  The  displacement  is  often  incomplete,  on  account  of  the  strong  coraco-claviculat 
ligaments,  which  remain  untom.  The  same  difficulty  exists,  as  in  the  sterno-clavicular  disloca- 
tion, in  maintaining  the  ends  of  the  bone  in  position  after  reduction. 

ni.  Proper  Ligaments  of  the  Scapula  (Fig.  243). 

The  proper  ligaments  of  the  scapula  are  the 

Coraco-acromial.  Transverse. 

The  Coraco-acromial  Ligament  is  a  broad,  thin,  flat  band,  of  a  triangular  shape, 
extended  transversely  above  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder-joint,  between  the 
coracoid  and  acromial  processes.  It  is  attached,  by  its  apex,  to  the  summit  of  the 
acromion  just  in  front  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  clavicle,  and  by  its  broad 
base  to  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  border  of  the  coracoid  process.  Its  posterior 
fibres  are  directed  obliquely  backward  and  inward,  its  anterior  fibres  transversely 
inward.     This  ligament  completes  the  vault  formed  by  the  coracoid  and  acromion 
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proceaees  for  the  protection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  It  is  in  relation,  above, 
with  the  clavicle  and  under  surface  of  the  Deltoid ;  below,  with  the  tendon  of  the 
SupraspinaCus  muscle,  a  hursa  being  interpoaed.  Its  aaterior  border  is  continuous 
with  a  dense  cellular  lamina  that  passes  beneath  the  Deltoid  upon  the  tendons  of 
the  Supra-  and  Infraspinatus  muscles.  This  ligament  is  sometimes  described  as 
GODsisting  of  two  marginal  bands  and  a  thinner  intervening  portion,  the  two 
bands  being  attached  respectively  to  the  apex  and  base  of  the  coracoid  process, 
and  joining  together  at  their  attachment  into  the  acromion  process.  When  the 
Pectoralia  minor  is  inserted,  as  sometimes  is  the  case,  into  the  capsule  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  instead  of  into  the  coracoid  process,  it  passes  between  these  two 
bands,  and  the  intervening  portion  is  then  deficient. 

The  Tnuwrem  or  CoTa«oid  (^suprascapular)  Ligament  converts  the  suprascapu- 
lar notch  into  a  foramen.  It  is  a  thin  and  flat  fasciculus,  narrower  at  the  mid- 
dle than  at  the  extremities,  attached  by  one  end  to  the  base  of  the  coracoid 
process,  and  by  the  other  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  scapular  notch.  The 
suprascapular  nerve  passes  through  the  foramen ;  the  suprascapular  vessels  pass 
over  the  ligament. 

Movements  of  Scapula. — The  scapula  is  capable  of  being  moved  upward  and 
downward,  forward  and  backward,  or,  by  a  combination  of  tnese  movements,  cir- 
cumducted on  the  wall  of  the  chest.  The  muscles  which  raise  the  scapula  are  the 
upper  fibres  of  the  Trapezius,  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  the  two  Rhom- 
hoids;  those  which  deprets  it  are  the  lower  fibres  of  the  Trapezius,  the  Pectoralis 
minor,  and,  through  the  clavicle,  the  Subclavius.  The  scapula  is  drawn  backward 
by  the  Rhomboids  and  the  middle  and  lower  fibres  of  the  Trapezius,  and  forward 
by  the  Serratus  magnus  and  Pectoralis  minor,  assisted,  when  the  arm  is  fixed,  by 
the  Pectoralis  major.  The  mobility  of  the  scapula  is  very  considerable,  and 
greatly  assists  the  movements  of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Thus,  in  raising 
the  arm  from  the  side  the  Deltoid  and  Supraspinatus  can  only  lift  it  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  trunk,  the  further  elevation  of  the  limb  being  efi'ected  by  the 
Trapezius  moving  the  scapula  on  the  wall  of  the  chest.  This  mobility  is  of  special 
importance  in  ankylosis  of  the  shoulder-joint,  the  movements  of  this  bone  com- 
pensating to  a  very  great  extent  for  the  immobility  of  the  joint. 

IV.  BhoiUder  Joint  (Fig.  243). 
The  Shoulder  is  an  enarthrodial  or  ball-and-socket  joint.     The  bones  entering 
into  its  formation  are  the  large  globular  head  of  the  humerus,  which  is  received. 


™»t»  num.      Circumfiti  vatdt. 
^    Flo.  2M.-Vertii»l  lectloii*  through  the  Bhoulder-Jolnt.  the  «nn  b«[iig  vertfcBl  knd  borXtoalal.    (After 

into  the  shallow  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula — an  arrangement  which  permits  of 
very  considerable  movement,  whilst  the  joint  itself  is  protected  against  displacement 
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by  the  tendons  which  surround  it  and  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The  ligaments  do 
not  maintain  the  joint  surfaces  in  apposition,  because  when  they  alone  remain  the 
humerus  can  be  separated  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  their 
use,  therefore,  is  to  limit  the  amount  of  movement.  Above,  the  joint  is  protected 
by  an  arched  vault,  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  coracoid  and  acromion 
processes,  and  the  coraco-acromial  ligament.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  by 
a  layer  of  cartilage :  that  on  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  thicker  at  the  centre  than 
at  the  circumference,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  liga- 
ments of  the  shoulder  are  the 

Capsular.  Coraco-humeral. 

Glenoid.*  Transverse  humeral. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  completely  encircles  the  articulation,  being  attached, 
above,  to  the  circumference  of  the  glenoid  cavity  beyond  the  glenoid  ligament; 
below,  to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  approaching  nearer  to  the  articular 
cartilage  above  than  in  the  rest  of  its  extent.  It  is  thicker  above  and  below  than 
elsewhere,  and  is  remarkably  loose  and  lax,  and  much  larger  and  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  bones  in  contact,  allowing  them  to  be  separated  from  each 
other  more  than  an  inch — an  evident  provision  for  that  extreme  freedom  of  move- 
ment which  is  peculiar  to  this  articulation.  Its  superficial  surface  is  strengthened, 
above,  by  the  Supraspinatus ;  below,  by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps ;  posteriorly, 
by  the  tendons  of  the  Infraspinatus  and  Teres  minor ;  and  anteriorly,  by  the  ten- 
don of  the  Subscapularis.  The  capsular  ligament  usually  presents  three  open- 
ings; one  anteriorly,  below  the  coracoid  process,  establishes  a  communication 
between  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  and  a  bursa  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  Subscapularis.  The  second,  which  is  not  constant,  exists  between  the 
joint  and  a  bursal  sac  belonging  to  the  Infraspinatus  muscle.  The  third  is 
seen  between  the  two  tuberosities,  for  the  passage  of  the  long  tendon  of  the 
Biceps  muscle. 

The  Coraco-humeral  is  a  broad  band  which  strengthens  the  upper  part  of  the 
capsular  ligament.  It  arises  from  the  outer  border  of  the  coracoid  process,  and 
passes  obliquely  downward  and  outward  to  the  front  of  the  great  tuberosity 
of  the  humerus,  being  blended  with  the  tendon  of  the  Supraspinatus  muscle. 
This  ligament  is  intimately  united  to  the  capsular  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent. 

The  Transverse  Humeral  Ligament. — This  is  a  broad  band  of  fibrous  tissue  pass* 
ing  from  the  lesser  to  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  and  always  limited  to 
that  portion  of  the  bone  which  lies  above  the  epiphysial  line.  It  converts  the 
bicipital  groove  into  an  osseo-aponeurotic  canal,  and  is  the  analogue  of  the 
strong  process  of  bone  which  connects  the  summits  of  the  two  tuberosities  in  the 
musk  ox. 

Supplemental  Bands  of  the  Capsular  Ligament. — In  addition  to  the  coraco- 
humeral,  the  capsular  ligament  is  strengthened  by  supplemental  bands  in  the 
interior  of  the  joint.  These  bands  {gleno-humeral  ligaments)  are  situated  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  capsule,  and  the  superior  passes  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  to  the  upper  end  of  the  bicipital 
groove.  This  is  sometimes  known  as  Flood's  ligament,  and  is  supposed  to 
correspond  with  the  ligamentum  teres  of  the  hip-joint.  The  middle  one,  from 
the  same  origin,  passes  downward  and  outward  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lesser 
tuberosity.  Between  these  two  is  the  orifice  of  the  subscapular  bursa.  The 
inferior  band  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
to  the  under  part  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  The  two  latter  are  known  as 
Schlemm's  ligaments. 

The  Glenoid  Ligament  is  a  fibrous  rim  attached  round  the  margin  of  the 

'  The  ]ong  tendon  of  origin  of  the  BieepR  muscle  also  acts  as  one  of  the  ligaments  of  this 
joint.  See  the  observations  on  p.  318  on  the  function  of  the  muscles  passing  over  more  than  onc*^ 
joint. 
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glenoid  cavity.     It  is  continuous  above  with  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps, 
which  bifurcates  at  that  point. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  is  reflected  from  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  over 
the  fibro-cartilaginous  rim  surrounding  it :  it  is  then  reflected  over  the  internal 
surface  of  the  capsular  ligament,  covers  the  lower  part  and  sides  of  the  neck  of  the 
humerus,  and  is  continued  a  short  distance  over  the  cartilage  covering  the  head 
of  the  bone.  The  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle  which  passes  through  the 
capsular  ligament  is  enclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath  of  synovial  membrane,  which  is 
reflected  upon  it  at  the  point  where  it  perforates  tne  capsule,  and  is  continued 
around  it  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  tendon  of  the  Biceps  is 
thus  enabled  to  traverse  the  articulation,  but  it  is  not  contained  in  the  interior  of 
the  synovial  cavity.  The  synovial  membrane  communicates  with  a  large  bursal 
sac  beneath  the  tendon  of  th^  Subscapularis,  by  an  opening  on  the  anterior 
side  of  the  capsular  ligament;  it  also  occasionally  communicates  with  another 
bursal  sac,  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Infraspinatus,  through  an  orifice  at  its 
posterior  part.  A  third  bursal  sac,  which  does  not  communicate  with  the  joint, 
is  placed  between  the  under  surface  of  the  Deltoid  and  the  outer  surface  of  the 
capsule. 

The  Muscles  in  relation  with  the  joint  are,  above,  the  Supraspinatus ;  below, 
the  long  head  of  the  Triceps ;  internally,  the  Subscapularis ;  externally,  the  Infra- 
spinatus and  Teres  minor ;  within,  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps.  The  Deltoid  is 
placed  most  externally,  and  covers  the  articulation  on  its  outer  side,  as  well  as  in 
front  and  behind. 

The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  articular  branches  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  circumflex,  and  suprascapular. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  circumflex  and  suprascapular. 

Actions. — The  shoulder-joint  is  capable  of  movement  in  every  direction,  forward, 
backward,  abduction,  adduction,  circumduction,  and  rotation.  The  humerus  is 
drawn  forward  by  the  Pectoralis  major,  anterior  fibres  of  the  Deltoid,  Coraco- 
brachialis,  and  by  the  Biceps  wh^n  the  forearm  is  flexed ;  backward^  by  the  Latis- 
simus  dorsi,  Teres  major,  posterior  fibres  of  the  Deltoid,  and  by  the  Triceps  when 
the  forearm  is  extended ;  it  is  abdticted  (elevated)  by  the  Deltoid  and  Supraspinatus ; 
it  is  adducted  (depressed)  by  the  Subscapularis,  Pectoralis  major,  Latissimus  dorsi, 
and  Teres  major ;  it  is  rotated  outward  by  the  Infraspinatus  and  Teres  minor ; 
and  it  is  rotated  inward  by  the  Subscapularis,  Latissimus  dorsi.  Teres  major,  and 
Pectoralis  major. 

The  most  striking  peculiarities  in  this  joint  are :  1.  The  large  size  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  in  comparison  with  the  depth  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  even  when 
supplemented  by  the  glenoid  ligament.  2.  The  looseness  of  the  capsule  of  the 
joint.  3,  The  intimate  connection  of  the  capsule  with  the  muscles  attached  to  the 
head  of  the  humerus.     4.  The  peculiar  relation  of  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  joint. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  relative  size  of  the  two  articular  surfaces  that  the 
joint  enjoys  such  free  movement  in  every  possible  direction.  When  these  movements 
of  the  arm  are  arrested  in  the  shoulder-joint  by  the  contact  of  the  bony  surfaces 
and  by  the  tension  of  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  capsule,  together  with  that  of 
the  muscles  acting  as  accessory  ligaments,  they  can  be  carried  considerably  farther 
by  the  movements  of  the  scapula,  involving,  of  course,  motion  at  the  acromio-  and 
sterno-clavicular  joints.  These  joints  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  accessory 
structures  to  the  shoulder-joint.*  The  extent  of  these  movements  of  the  scapula  is 
very  considerable,  especially  in  extreme  elevation  of  the  arm,  which  movement  is 
best  accomplished  when  the  arm  is  thrown  somewhat  forward,  since  the  articular 
surface  of  the  humerus  is  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end,  especially  the 
lower,  so  that  the  range  of  elevation  directly  forward  is  less,  and  that  directly 
backward  still  more  restricted.  The  great  width  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
humeral  head  also  allows  of  very  free  horizontal  movement  when  the  arm  is 
raised  to  a  right  angle,  in  which  movement  the  arch  formed  by  the  acromion,  the 

'  See  p.  344. 
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coracoid  process,  and  the  coraco-acromial  ligament  constitutes  a  sort  of  supple- 
mental articular  cavity  for  the  head  of  the  bone. 

The  looseness  of  the  capsule  is  so  great  that  the  arm  will  fall  about  an  inch 
from  the  scapula  when  the  muscles  are  dissected  from  the  capsular  ligament  and 
an  opening  made  in  it  to  remove  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  movements  of 
the  joint,  therefore,  are  not  regulated  by  the  capsule  so  much  as  by  the  surrounding 
muscles  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere — an  arrangement  which  "  renders 
the  movements  of  the  joint  much  more  easy  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been, 
and  permits  a  swinging,  pendulum-like  vibration  of  the  limb  when  the  muscles 
are  at  rest "  (Humphry).  The  fact,  also,  that  in  all  ordinary  positions  of  the  joint 
the  capsule  is  not  put  on  the  stretch  enables  the  arm  to  move  freely  in  all  direc- 
tions. Extreme  movements  are  checked  by  the  tension  of  appropriate  portions  of 
the  capsule,  as  well  as  by  the  interlocking  of  the  bones.  Thus  it  is  said  that 
"  abduction  is  checked  by  the  contact  of  the  great  tuberosity  with  the  upper  edge  of 
the  glenoid  cavity,  adduction  by  the  tension  of  the  coraco-humeral  ligament " 
(Beaunis  et  Bouchard). 

The  intimate  union  of  the  tendons  of  the  four  short  muscles  with  the  capsule 
converts  these  muscles  into  elastic  and  spontaneously  acting  ligaments  of  the  joint, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  being  also  intended  to  prevent  the  folds  into  which  all  portions 
of  the  capsule  would  alternately  fall  in  the  varying  positions  of  the  joint  from  being 
driven  between  the  bones  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  peculiar  relations  of  the  Biceps  tendon  to  the  shoulder-joint  appear  to  sub- 
serve various  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  by  its  connection  with  both  the  shoulder 
and  elbow  the  muscle  harmonizes  the  action  of  the  two  joints,  and  acts  as  an 
elastic  ligament  in  all  positions,  in  the  manner  previously  adverted  to.^  Next,  it 
strengthens  the  upper  part  of  the  articular  cavity,  and  prevents  the  head  of  the 
humerus  from  being  pressed  up  against  the  acromion  process,  when  the  Deltoid 
contracts,  instead  of  forming  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  By  its 
passage  along  the  bicipital  groove  it  assists  in  rendering  the  head  of  the  humerus 
steady  in  the  various  movements  of  the  arm.  When  the  arm  is  raised  from  the 
side  it  assists  the  Supra-  and  Infraspinatus  in  rotating  the  head  of  the  humerus  in 
the  glenoid  cavity.  It  also  holds  the  head  of  the  bone  firmly  in  contact  with  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  prevents  its  slipping  over  its  lower  edge,  or  being  displaced  by 
the  action  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Pectoralis  major,  as  in  climbing  and  many 
other  movements. 

Burfoce  Form.— The  direction  and  position  of  the  shoulder-joint  may  be  indicated  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  coraco-acromial  ligament,  in  a  curved  direction,  with  its  con- 
vexity inward,  to  the  innermost  part  of  that  portion  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  which  can  be 
felt  in  the  axilla  when  the  arm  is  forcibly  abducted  from  the  side.  When  the  arm  hangs  by  the 
side,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
three-quarters  of  its  circumference  is  in  front  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  tlie  anterior  border  of 
the  acromion  process. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Owing  to  the  construction  of  the  shoulder-joint  and  the  freedom  of 
movement  which  it  enjoys,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  its  exposed  situation,  it  is  more  irequently 
dislocated  than  any  other  joint  in  the  body.  Dislocation  occurs  when  the  arm  is  abducted,  and 
when,  therefore,  the  head  of  the  humerus  presses  against  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  cap- 
sule, which  is  the  thinnest  and  least  supported  part  of  the  ligament.  The  rent  in  the  capsule 
almost  invariably  takes  place  in  this  situation,  and  through  it  the  head  of  the  bone  escapes,  so 
that  the  dislocation  in  most  instances  is  primarily  subglenoid.  The  head  of  the  bone  does  not 
usually  remain  in  this  situation,  but  generally  a^jumes  some  other  position,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  and  amount  of  force  producing  the  dislocation  and  the  relative  strength  of 
the  muscles  in  front  and  behind  the  joint.  In  consequence  of  the  muscles  at  the  back  being 
stronger  than  those  in  front,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  pre- 
venting the  bone  passing  backward,  dislocation  forward  is  much  more  common  than  back- 
ward. •  The  most  frequent  position  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  ultimately  assumes  is  on  the 
front  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  beneath  the  coracoid  process,  and  hence  named  subcora- 
coid.  Occasionally,  in  consec[uence  probably  of  a  greater  amount  of  force  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  limb,  the  head  is  driven  farther  inward,  and  rests  on  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
of  the  chest,  beneath  the  clavicle  (subclavicular).  Sometimes  it  remains  in  the  position 
in  which  it  was  primarily  displaced,  resting  on  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  (subglenoid), 

*  See  p.  318. 
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and  rarely  it  passes  backward  and  remains  in  the  infraspinatous  fossa,  beneath  the  spine  (sub- 
spinous). 

The  shoulder-joint  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  all  those  inflammatory  affections,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  which  attack  joints,  though  perhaps  less  frequently  than  some  other  joints  of  equal  size 
and  importance.  Acute  synovitis  may  result  from  iryury,  rheumatism,  or  pysemia,  or  may  fol- 
low secondarily  on  the  so-called  acute  epiphysitis  of  mfants.  It  is  attended  with  effusion  into 
the  joint,  and  when  this  occurs  the  capsule  is  evenly  distended  and  the  contour  of  the  joint 
rounded.  Special  projections  may  occur  at  the  site  of  the  openings  in  the  capsular  ligament. 
Thus  a  swelhng  may  appear  just  in  front  of  the  joint,  internal  to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  from  effu- 
sion into  the  bursa  beneath  the  Subscapularis  muscle ;  or,  again,  a  swelling  which  is  sometimes 
bilobed  may  be  seen  in  the  interval  between  the  Deltoid  and  rectoralis  msgor  muscles,  from  effu- 
sion into  the  diverticulum,  which  runs  down  the  bicipital  groove  with  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 
The  effusion  into  the  synovial  membrane  can  be  best  ascertained  by  examination  from  the  axifla, 
where  a  soft,  elastic,  fluctuating  swelling  can  usually  be  felt. 

Tubercular  arthritis  not  un frequently  attacks  the  shoulder-joint,  and  may  lead  to  total  de- 
struction of  the  articulation,  when  ankylosis  may  result  or  long-protracted  suppuration  may 
necessitate  excision.  This  joint  is  also  one  of  those  which  is  most  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  osteo- 
arthritis, and  may  also  be  affected  in  gout  and  rheumatism ;  or  in  locomotor  ataxy,  when  it 
becomes  the  seat  of  Charcot* s  disease. 

Excision  of  the  shoulder-joint  may  be  required  in  cases  of  arthritis  (especially  the  tuber- 
cular form)  which  have  gone  on  to  destruction  of  the  articulation ;  in  compound  dislocations  and 
fractures,  particular^  those  arising  from  gunshot  injuries,  in  which  there  has  been  extensive 
injury  to  the  head  of'^the  bone ;  in  some  cases  of  old  unreduced  dislocation,  where  there  is  much 
pain ;  and  possibly  in  some  few  cases  of  growth  connected  with  the  upper  end  of  the  bone.  The 
operation  is  best  performed  by  making  an  incision  from  the  middle  of  the  coraco-acromial  lica- 
ment  down  the  arm  for  about  three  inches :  this  will  expose  the  bicipital  groove  and  the  tendon 
of  the  Biceps,  which  may  be  either  divided  or  hooked  out  of  the  way,  according  as  to  whether  it 
is  implicated  in  the  disease  or  not.  The  capsule  is  then  freely  opened,  and  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  divided.  The  head  of  the  bone  can 
then  be  thrust  out  6f  the  wound  and  sawn  off,  or  divided  with  a  narrow  saw  in  situ  and 
subsequently  removed.  The  section  should  be  made,  if  possible,  just  below  the  articular  surface, 
so  as  to  leave  the  bone  as  long  as  possible.  The  glenoid  cavity  must  then  be  examined,  and 
gouged  if  carious. 

V.  Elbow-Joint. 

The  Elbow  is  a  ginglymus  or  hinge-joint.  The  bones  entering  into  its  forma- 
tion are  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  numerus,  which  is  received  into  the  greater 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  admits  of  the  movements  peculiar  to  this  joint — viz. 
flexion  and  extension ;  whilst  the  lesser,  or  radial,  head  of  the  humerus  articulates 
with  the  cup-shaped  depression  on  the  head  of  the  radius ;  the  circumference  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  articulates  with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  allowing  of 
the  movement  of  rotation  of  the  radius  on  the  ulna,  the  chief  action  of  the  supe- 
rior radio-ulnar  articulation.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by  a  capsular  ligament  of  une^iual  thickness, 
being  especially  thickened  on  its  two  sides  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  front  and 
behind.  These  thickened  portions  are  usually  described  as  distinct  ligaments 
under  the  following  names: 

Anterior.  Internal  Lateral. 

Posterior.  External  Lateral. 

The  orbicular  ligament  of  the  upper  radio-ulnar  articulation  must  also  be 
reckoned  among  the  ligaments  of  the  elbow. 

The  Anterior  Ligament  (Fis.  245)  is  a  broad  and  thin  fibrous  layer  which 
covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  joint.  It  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  internal 
condyle  and  to  the  front  of  the  humerus  immediately  above  the  coronoid  fossa ; 
below,  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  and  orbicular 
ligament,  being  continuous  on  each  side  with  the  lateral  ligaments.  Its  superficial 
fibres  pass  obliquely  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  outward  to  the 
orbicular  ligament.  The  middle  fibres,  vertical  in  direction,  pass  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  coronoid  depression  and  become  partly  blended  with  the  preceding,  but 
mainly  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  deep  or 
transverse  set  intersects  these  at  right  angles.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  in 
front,  with  the  Brachialis  anticus,  except  at  its  outermost  part;  behind,  with  the 
synovial  membrane. 
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The  Posterior  Ligament  (Fig.  246)  is  a  thin  and  loose  membranous  fold,  attached, 
above,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
olecranon  fossa;  below,  to  the  margin  of  the  olecranon.     The  superficial  or  trans- 
verse  Bbres   pass   between  the  adjacent   margins  of  the  olecranon  fossa.     The 
deeper  portion  consists  of  vertical  fibres,  which  pass  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
olecranon  fossa  to  the  margin  of  the  olecranon.     This  ligament  is  in  relation, 
behind,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Tri- 
ceps and  the  Anconeus;  in  front, 
with  the  s^'novial  membrane. 


posterior  and  eiternul  llgBnienU. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  (Fig.  245)  is  a  thick  triangular  band  consisting 
of  two  portions,  an  anterior  and  posterior,  united  by  a  thinner  intermediate  por- 
tion. The  anterior  yortion,  directed  obliquely  forward,  is  attached,  above,  by  its 
apex,  to  the  front  part  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus ;  and,  below,  by  its 
broad  base,  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  coronoid  process,  Tihe  posterior  portion, 
also  of  triangular  form,  is  attached,  above,  by  its  apex,  to  the  lower  and  back 
part  of  the  interna!  condyle;  below,  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  olecranon. 
Between  these  two  bands  a  few  intermediate  fibres  descend  from  the  internal  con- 
dyle to  blend  with  a  transverse  band  of  ligamentous  tissue  which  bridges  across 
the  notch  between  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  processes.  This  ligament  is  in 
relation,  internally,  with  the  Triceps  and  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscles  and  the 
ulnar  nerve,  and  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament  (Fig.  246)  is  a  short  and  narrow  fibrous  band. 
less  distinct  than  the  internal,  attached,  above,  to  a  depression  below  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus;  below,  to  the  orbicular  ligament,  some  of  its  most  pos- 
terior fibres  passing  over  that  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  margin  of  the 
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ulna.     This  ligament  is  intimately  blended  with  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the 
Supinator  brevis  muBcle. 

The  SynoTl*!  Membrane  is  very  extensive.  It  covers  the  margin  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  lines  the  coronoid  and  olecranon  foaste  on 
that  bone;  from  these  points  it  is  reflected  over  the  anterior,  posterior,  and 
lateral  ligaments,  and  forms  a  ponch  between  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  the 
internal  surface  of  the  orbicular  ligament,  and  the  circumference  of  the  head  of 
the  radius. 

Between  the  capsular  ligament  and  the  synovial  membrane  are  three  masses 
of  fat ;  one,  the  largest,  above  the  oleiiranoa  fossa,  which  is  pressed  into  the  fossa  by 
the  triceps  daring  flexion ;  a  second,  over  the  coronoid  fossa;  and  a  third,  over 
the  radial  fossa.     These  are  pressed  into  their  respective  fossae  during  extension. 

The  Muscles  in  relation  with  the  joint  are,  in  front,  the  Brachialis  anticus; 
behind,  the  Triceps  and  Anconeus;  externally,  the  Supinator  brevis  and  the 
common  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Extensor  muscles;  internally,  the  common 
tendon  of  origin  of  the  Flexor  muscles,  and  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  with  the 
ulnar  nerve. 

The  Arterue  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  communicating  branches 
between  the  superior  profunda,  inferior  profunda,  and  anastomotica  magna  arteries, 
branches  of  the  brachial,  with  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  interosseous  recurrent 
branches  of  the  ulnar  and  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  radial.  These  vessels  form 
a  complete  chain  of  inosculation  around  the  joint. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  ulnar  as  it  passes  between  the  internal  con- 
dyle and  the  olecranon  ;  a  filament  from  the  musculo-cutaneous  (Riidinger),  and 
two  from  the  median  (Macalister). 

Actions. — The  elbow-joint  comprises  three  difierent  portions — viz,  the  joint 
between  the  ulna  and  humerus,  that  between 
the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  humerus,  and 
the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  described 
below.  All  these  articular  surfaces  are  in- 
vested by  a  common  synovial  membrane,  and 
the  movements  of  the  whole  joint  should  be 
studied  together.  The  combination  of  the 
movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
forearm  with  those  of  pronation  and  supina- 
tion of  the  hand,  which  is  ensured  by  the  two 
being  performed  at  the  same  joint,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  accuracy  of  the  various  minute 
movements  of  the  hand. 

The  portion  of  the  joint  between  the  ulna 
and    humerus    is    a    simple    hinge-joint,    and  ' 

allows  of  movements  of  flexion  and  extension 
only.  Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  trochlear 
surface  of  the  humerus,  this  movement  does 
not  take  place  in  a  straight  line;  so  that 
when  the  forearm  is  extended  and  supinated 
the  axis  of  the  arm  and  forearm  is  not  in 
the  same  line,  but  the  one  portion  of  the  limb 
forms  an  angle  with  the  others,  and  the  hand, 
with  the  forearm,  is  directed  outward.  Dur- 
ing flexion,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forearm  p,,.  247.— snpiti 
and  the  hand  tend  to  approach  the  middle  all3"';i"'n''tyo^ih 
line  of  the  body,  and  thus  enable  the  hand  to  Braune.) 
be  easily  carried  to  the  face.  The  shape  of 
the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus,  with  its  prominences  and  depressions 
accurately  adapted  to  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  olecranon,  prevents  any  lateral 
movement.     Flexion  is   produced   by  the  action  of  the  Biceps  and  Brachialis 
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anticus,  assisted  by  the  muscles  arising  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus^ 
and  the  Supinator  longus ;  extension^  by  the  Triceps  and  Anconeus,  assisted  by 
the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  by  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum  and  Extensor 
minimi  digiti. 

The  joint  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  capitellum  or  radial  head  of 
the  humerus  is  an  arthrodial  joint.  The  bony  surfaces  would  of  themselves  con- 
stitute an  enarthrosis,  and  allow  of  movement  in  all  directions  were  it  not  for  the 
orbicular  ligament  by  which  the  head  of  the  radius  is  bound  down  firmly  to  the 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  which  prevents  any  separation  of  the  two  bones 
laterally.  It  is  to  the  same  ligament  that  the  head  of  the  radius  owes  its  security 
from  dislocation,  which  would  otherwise  constantly  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  cup-like  surface  on  the  head  of  the  radius.  In  fact,  but  for 
this  ligament  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  would  be  liable  to  pull  the  head  of  the 
radius  out  of  the  joint. ^  In  complete  extension  the  head  of  the  radius  glides  so 
far  back  on  the  outer  condyle  that  its  edge  is  plainly  felt  at  the  back  of  the 
articulation.  Flexion  and  extension  of  the  elbow-joint  are  limited  by  the 
tension  of  the  structures  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  joint,  the  limitation  of 
flexion  being  also  aided  by  the  soft  structures  of  the  arm  and  forearm  coming  in 
contact. 

In  combination  with  any  position  of  flexion  or  extension  the  head  of  the  radius 
can  be  rotated  in  the  upper  radio-ulnar  join  I;,  carrying  the  hand  with  it.  The 
hand  is  articulated  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  radius  only,  and  the  concave  or 
sigmoid  surface  on  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  travels  round  the  lower  end  of 
the  ulna.  The  latter  bone  is  excluded  from  the  wrist-joint  (as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel)  by  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage.  Thus,  rotation  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  round  an  axis  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  radial  head  of  the 
humerus  imparts  circular  movement  to  the  hand  through  a  very  considerable  arc. 

Surface  Form. — If  the  forearm  be  slightly  flexed  on  the  arm,  a  curved  crease  or  fold  with 
its  convexity  downward  may  be  seen  running  across  the  front  of  the  elbow,  extending  from  one 
condyle  to  the  other.  The  centre  of  this  fold  is  some  slight  distance  above  the  line  of  the  joint. 
The  position  of  the  radio-humeral  portion  of  the  ioint  can  be  at  once  ascertained  by  feeling  for  a 
slight  groove  or  depression  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus  at 
the  back  of  the  articulation. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — From  the  great  breadth  of  the  joint,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
articular  surfaces  are  interlocked,  ana  also  on  account  of  the  strong  lateral  ligaments  and  the 
support  which  the  joint  derives  from  the  mass  of  muscles  attached  to  each  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  lateral  displacement  of  the  bones  is  veiy  uncommon,  whereas  antero-posterior  disloca- 
tion, on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  the  weakness  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ligaments,  and  the  want  of  support  of  muscles,  much  more  frequently  takes  place, 
dislocation  backward  taking  place  when  the  forearm  is  in  a  position  of  extension,  and  forward 
when  in  a  position  of  flexion.  For,  in  the  former  position,  that  of  extension,  the  coronoid  pro* 
cess  is  not  mterlocked  into  the  coronoid  fossa,  and  loses  its  grip  to  a  certain  extent,  whereas  the 
olecranon  process  is  in  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  entirely  prevents  displacement  forward.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  flexion,  the  coronoid  process  is  in  the  coronoid  fossa,  and  prevents 
dislocation  backward,  while  the  olecranon  loses  its  grip  and  is  not  so  efiicient,  as  during  exten- 
sion, in  preventing  a  forward  displacement.  When  lateral  dislocation  does  take  place,  it  is  gen- 
erallyincomplete. 

Dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint  is  of  common  occurrence  in  children,  far  more  common 
than  dislocation  of  any  other  articulation,  for,  as  a  rule,  fracture  of  a  bone  more  frequently 
takes  place,  under  the  application  of  any  severe  violence,  in  young  persons  than  dislocation.  In 
lesions  of  this  joint  there  is  often  very  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the 
injury. 

rhe  elbow-joint  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  acute  synovitis.  The  synovial  membrane  then 
becomes  distended  with  fluid,  the  bulging  showing  itself  principally  around  the  olecranon  pro- 
cess; that  is  to  say,  on  its  inner  and  outer  sides  and  above,  in  consequence  of  the  laxness  of  the 
iwsterior  ligament  Occasionally  a  well-marked,  triangular  projection  may  be  seen  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  olecranon,  from  bulging  of  the  synovial  membrane  beneath  the  Anconeus  muscle. 
Again,  there  is  often  some  swelling  just  above  the  head  of  the  radius,  in  the  line  of  the  radio- 
humeral  joint.  There  is  generallv  not  much  swelling  at  the  front  of  the  joint,  though  sometimes 
deep-seated  fulness  beneath  the  Brachialis  anticus  may  be  noted.  When  suppuration  occurs  the 
abscess  usually  points  at  one  or  other  border  of  the  Triceps  muscle ;  occasionally  the  pus 
discharges  itself  m  front,  near  the  insertion  of  the  Brachialis  anticus  muscle.     Chronic  synovitis, 

^  Humphry,  op.  ciV.,  p.  419. 
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usually  of  tabercular  origin,  is  of  common  oocmrenoe  in  the  elbow-joint:  under  these  circum- 
stances the  forearpi  tends  to  assume  the  position  of  semi-flexion,  which  is  that  of  greatest  ease 
and  relaxation  of  ligamenta  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  should  ankylosis  occur  in  this  or 
the  extended  position,  the  limb  will  not  be  nearl}'  so  useful  as  if  ankylosed  m  a  position  of  rather 
lessthan  a  nght  angle.  Loase.  cartilages  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  elbow-joint,  not  so 
commonly,  however,  as  in  the  knee ;  nor  do  they,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  to  such  urgent  symptoms 
as  in  this  articulation,  and  rarely  require  operative  interference.  The  elbow-joint  is  also  some- 
times affected  with  osteo-arthritis,  but  this  afiection  is  less  common  in  this  articulation  than  in 
some  other  of  the  larger  joints. 

Excision  of  the  elbow  is  principally  miuired  for  three  conditions :  viz.  tubercular  arthritis, 
injuiy  and  its  results,  and  faulty  ankylosis ;  but  may  be  necessary  for  some  other  rarer  condi- 
tions, such  as  disorganizing  arthritis  after  pyaemia,  unreduced  dislocations,  and  osteo-arthritis. 
The  results  of  the  operation  are,  as  a  rule,  more  favorajble  than  those  of  excision  of  any  other 
joint,  and  it  is  one,  therefore,  that  the  surgeon  should  never  hesitate  to  perform,  especially  in 
me  first  three  of  the  conditions  mentioned  above.  The  operation  is  best  performed  by  a  single 
vertical  incision  down  the  back  of  the  joint,  a  transverse  incision,  over  the  outer  condyle,  being 
added  if  the  parts  are  much  thickened  and  fixed.  A  straight  incision  is  made  about  four 
inches  long,  the  mid- point  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  and  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tip  of 
the  olecranon.  This  incision  is  made  down  to  the  bone,  through  the  substance  of  the  Triceps 
muscle.  The  operator  with  the  point  of  his  knife,  and  guarding  the  soft  parts  with  his  thumo- 
uail,  separates  them  irom  the  Done.  In  doing  this  there  are  two  structures  which  he  should 
carefully  avoid:  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  lies  parallel  to  his  incision,  but  a  little  internal,  as 
it  ooui^  down  between  the  internal  condyle  and  the  olecranon  process,  and  the  prolongation  of 
the  Triceps  into  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm  over  the  Anconeus  muscle.  Having  cleared  the 
bones  and  divided  the  lateral  and  posterior  ligaments,  the  forearm  is  strongly  flexed  and  the 
ends  of  the  bone  turned  out  and  sawn  off.  The  section  of  the  humerus  should  be  through 
the  base  of  the  condyles,  that  of  the  ulna  and  radius  should  be  just  below  the  level  of  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the  neck  of  the  radius.  In  this  operation  the  object  is 
to  obtain  such  union  as  shall  allow  free  motion  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm ;  and,  therefore, 
passive  motion  must  be  commcneed  early,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  tenth  day. 

VI.  Radio-nlnar  Articulations. 

The  articulation  of  the  radius  with  the  ulna  is  effected  by  ligaments  which 
connect  together  both  extremities  as  well  as  the  shafts  of  these  bones.  They  may, 
consequently,  be  subdivided  into  three  sets :  1,  the  superior  radio-ulnar,  which  is 
a  portion  of  the  elbow-joint;  2,  the  middle  radio-ulnar;  and,  3,  the  inferior  radio- 
ulnar articulations. 

1.  Superior  Radio-ulnar  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  a  trochoid  or  pivot-joint.  The  bones  entering  into  its 
formation  are  the  inner  side  of  the  circumference  of  the  head  of  the  radius  rotating 
within  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  Its  only  ligament  is  the  annular  or 
orbicular. 

The  Orbiciilar  Ligament  (Fig.  246)  is  a  strong,  flat  band  of  ligamentous  fibres, 
which  surrounds  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  retains  it  in  firm  connection  with  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  It  forms  about  four-fifths  of  a  fibrous  ring, 
attached  by  each  end  to  the  extremities  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  and  is  smaller 
at  the  lower  part  of  its  circumference  than  above,  by  which  means  the  head  of  the 
radius  is  more  securely  held  in  its  position.  Its  outer  9urface^  is  strengthened 
by  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow,  and  affords  origin  to  part  of  the 
Supinator  brevis  muscle.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  lined  by  synovial 
membrane.  The  synovial  membrane  is  continuous  with  that  which  lines  the 
elbow-joint. 

Actions. — The  movement  which  takes  place  in  this  articulation  is  limited  to 
rotation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  within  the  orbicular  ligament,  and  upon  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  rotation  forward  being  ndXledi  pronation ;  rotation 
backward,  supination.  Supination  is  performed  by  the  Biceps  and  Supinator 
brevis,  assisted  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  and,  in 
certain  positions,  by  the  Supinator  longus.  Pronation  is  performed  by  the  Pro- 
nator radii  teres  and  the  Pronator  quadratus,  assisted,  in  some  positions,  by  the 
Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

Soi&ce  Form. — ^The  position  of  the  superior  radio-ulnar  joint  is  marked  on  the  surface  of 
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the  body  by  the  little  dimple  on  the  back  of  the  forearm  which  iodicates  the  position  of  the  head 
of  the  iBdius. 

Surgical  Anatomy.^Dislocatioa  of  the  head  of  the  radius  alone  is  not  an  uncommon 
accident,  and  occurs  most  ireqaently  in  young  persons  from  Falls  on  the  hand  when  the  forearm 
is  extended  and  supinated,  the  head  of  the  bone  being  displaced  forward.  It  is  attei^ded  by 
rapture  of  the  orbicular  ligament. 

2.  Middle  Radio-ulnar  Articulation. 

The  interval  between  the  shafts  of  the  radius  and  ulna  is  occupied  by  two 
ligaments. 

Oblique.  Inter  osseous. 

The  Oblique  or  Bousd  Ligament  (Fig.  245)  is  a  small,  flattened  fibrous  band 
which  extends  obliquely  downward  and  outward  from  the  tubercle  of  the  ulna  at 
the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  to  the  radius  a  little  below  the  bicipital  tuberosity. 
Its  fibres  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  and 
it  appears  to  be  placed  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  interosseous 
interval.     This  ligament  is  sometimes  wanting. 

The  Interosseous  Uembrane  is  a  broad  and  thin  plane  of  fibrous  tissue  descending 
obliquely  downward  and  inward,  from  the  interosseous  ridge  on  the  radius  to  that 


Fio.  248.— Llgsments  of  wrtal  and  hand.    Anterior  view. 

on  the  ulna.  It  is  deficient  above,  commencing  about  an  inch  beneath  the  tubercle 
of  the  radius;  is  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity;  and  presents  an 
oval  aperture  just  above  its  lower  margin  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous vessels  to  the  back  of  the  forearm.  This  ligament  serves  to  connect  the 
bones  and  to  increase  the  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  deep  muscles. 
Between  its  upper  border  and  the  oblique  ligament  an  interval  exists  through 
which  the  posterior  interosseous  vessels  pass.  Two  or  three  fibrous  bands  are 
occasionally  found  on  the  posterior  surface  of  this  membrane  which  descend 
obliquely  from  the  ulna  toward  the  radius,  and  which  have  consequently  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  other  fibres.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  by  its  upper 
three-fourths  with  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  on  the  outer  side,  and  with  the 
Flexor  profundus  digitorum  on  the  inner,  lying  upon  the  interval  between  which 
are  the  anterior  interosseous  vessels  and  nerve ;  by  its  lower  fourth,  with  the 
Pronator  quadratus ;  behind,  with  the  Supinator  brevis,  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
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pollicis,  Extensor  brevis  pollicis,  Exteoaor  longus  pollicis.  Extensor  indicia ;  and, 
near  the  wrist,  with  the  anterior  interoseeous  artery  and  posterior  interosseous 
nerve. 

8.  Inferior  Radio-ulnar  Articulation. 

This  is  a  pivot-joint,  formed  by  the  head  of  the  ulna  received  into  the  sigmoid 
cavity  at  the  inner  aide  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  The  articular  surfaces  are 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by  the  following  lig- 
aments : 

Anterior  Radio-ulnar.  Posterior  Radio-ulDar. 

Interarticular  Fihro-cartilage. 

The  Anterior  Badlo-nlnar  Ligunsnt  (Fig.  248)  is  a  narrow  band  of  fibres 
extending  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  head  of  the  ulna. 

The  Posterior  Badlo-olnar  Ligament  (Fig.  24!))  extends  between  similar  points 
on   the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 


no.  M8.— LlRamentnnfwrlilftDd  hand.    PoiMrlor  view. 

The  Interarticnlar  Flbra-cartllage  (Fig.  IhV)  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  ia 
placed  transversely  beneath  the  head  of  the  ulna,  binding  the  lower  end  of  this 
bone  and  the  radius  firmly  together.  Its  circumference  is  thicker  than  its  centre, 
which  is  thin  and  occasionally  perforated.  It  is  attached  bv  its  apex  to  a  depression 
which  separates  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  from  the  head  of  that  bone ;  and 
by  its  base,  which  is  thin,  to  the  prominent  edge  of  the  radius,  which  separates  the 
sigmoid  cavity  from  the  carpal  articulating  surface.  Its  margins  are  united  to  the 
ligaments  of  the  wriat-joint.  lis  upper  surface,  smooth  and  concave,  articulates 
with  the  bead  of  the  ulna,  forming  an  arthrodial  joint ;  its  under  etirfaee,  also 
concave  and  smooth,  forms  part  of  the  wrist-joint  and  articulates  with  the  cuneiform 
bone.  Both  surfaces  are  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane — the  upper  surface,  by 
one  peculiar  to  the  radio-ulnar  articulation  ;  the  under  surface,  hy  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  wrist. 

The  Synovial  Hembrane  (Fig.  251)  of  this  articulation  has  been  called,  from 
its  extreme  looseness,  ihe  membrana  sacciformit;  it  extends  horizontally  inward 
between  the  head  of  the  ulna  and  the  interarticular  fihro-cartilage,  and  upward 
between  the  radius  and  the  ulna,  forming  here  a  very  loose  cul-de-sac.  The  quan- 
tity of  synovia  which  it  contains  is  usually  considerable. 

Actloiu. — The  movement  in  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation  is  just  the 
reverse  of  that  between  the  two  bones  above.     It  consists  of  a  movement  of  rota- 
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tion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  round  an  axis  which  corresponds  to  the  centre 
of  the  head  of  the  ulna.  When  the  radius  rotates  forward,  pronation  of  the  fore- 
arm and  hand  is  the  result ;  and  when  backward,  supination.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  pronation  and  supination  of  the  forearm  and  hand  the  radius  describes  a 
segment  of  a  cone,  the  axis  of  which  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  to  the  middle  of  the  head  of  the  ulna.  In  this  movement,  however,  the 
ulna  is  not  quite  stationary,  but  is  circumducted  a  little  in  the  opposite  direction. 
So  that  it  also  describes  the  segment  of  a  cone,  though  of  smaller  size  than  that 
described  by  the  radius.  The  movement  which  causes  this  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  ulna  takes  place  principiiUy  at  the  shoulder-joint  by  a  rota- 
tion of  the  humerus,  but  possibly  also  to  a  slight  extent  at  the  elbow-joint.' 

Snr&ce  Form.— The  position  of  the  iufenor  radio-ulnar  joint  may  be  ascertained  by 
feeling  for  a  slight  groove  at  (he  back  of  the  wrist,  between  the  prominent  head  of  the 
ulna  and  the  lower  end  of  tlie  radius,  when  the  forearm  is  in  a  stale  of  almoRt  complete  prona- 

Vn.  Radio-carpal  or  Wrist-joint. 
The  Wrist  is  a  condyloid  articulation.  The  parts  entering  into  its  formation 
are  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  under  surface 
of  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  which  form 
together  the  receiving  cavity,  and  the  scaphoid, 
semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  which  form  the 
condyle.  The  articular  surface  of  the  radius  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  inter-articular  fibro-car- 
tilage  are  the  receiving  cavity,  forming  together 
a  transversely  elliptical  concave  surface.  The 
articular  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and 
cuneiform  bones  form  together  a  smooth,  convex 
surface,  the  condyle,  which  is  received  into  the 
concavity  above  mentioned.  All  the  bony  sur- 
faces of  the  articulation  are  covered  with  cartilage, 
and  connected  together  by  a  capsule,  which  is 
divided  into  the  following  ligaments: 

External  Lateral.  Anterior. 

Internal  Lateral.  Posterior. 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament  (radio-carpaf) 
(Fig.  248)  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  st\'loid 
process  of  the  radius  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
scaphoid,  some  of  its  fibres  being  prolonged  to  the 
trapezium  and  annular  ligament. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  (ulno-carpal)  is 
a  rounded  cord,  attached,  above,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  dividing 
below  into  two  fasciculi,  which  are  attached,  one 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  cuneiform  bone,  the  other 
to  the  pisiform  bone  and  annular  ligament. 

The  Anterior  Ligament  is  a  broad  membranous 

band,  attached,  above,  to  the  anterior  margin  of 

the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  its  styloid  process  and 

the  ulna:  its  fibres  pass  downward  and  inward  to 

be  inserted  into  the  palmar  surface  of  the  scaphoid, 

'and'thiM"  finger!    semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  some  of  the  fibres 

lar  Rapeci.    (After    being  Continued  to  the  os  magnum.     In  addition 

to    this    broad     membrane,    there    is    a    distinct 

rounded  fasciculus,  superficial  to  the  rest,  which  passes  from  the  base  of  the  styloid 

process  of  the  ulna  to  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform  bones.     This  ligament  is  per> 

'  See  Joara.  of  Aaat.  and  Phi/i.,  vol.  zii.,  parts  ii.,  iii.,  and  Jv. 
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forated  by  numerous  apertures  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  is  in  relation,  in 
front,  with  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  and  Flexor  longus  pol- 
licis ;  behind,  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  Posterior  Ligament  (Fig.  249),  less  thick  and  strong  than  the  anterior,  is 
attached,  above,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius ;  its  fibres 
pass  obliquely  downward  and  inward,  to  be  attached  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  being  continuous  with  those  of  the 
dorsal  carpal  ligaments.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  extensor 
tendons  of  the  fingers ;  in  front,  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  wrist. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  (Fig.  251)  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligaments 
above  described,  extending  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  interarticular 
fibro-cartilage  above  to  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  carpal  bones  below.  It  is 
loose  and  lax,  and  presents  numerous  folds,  especially  behind. 

Relations. — The  wrist-joint  is  covered  in  front  by  the  flexor  and  behind  by  the 
extensor  tendons ;  it  is  also  in  relation  with  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  carpal  branches 
of  the  radial  and  ulnar,  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous,  and  some  ascending 
branches  from  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  Nerves   are  derived  from  the  ulnar  and  posterior  interosseous. 

Actions. — The  movements  permitted  in  this  joint  are  flexion,  extension,  abduc- 
tion, adduction,  and  circumduction.  Its  actions  will  be  further  studied  with  those 
of  the  carpus,  with  which  they  are  combined. 

SnrfiMe  Form. — The  line  of  the  radio-carpal  joint  is  on  a  level  with  the  apex  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  wrist-joint  is  rarely  dislocated,  its  strength  depending  mainly 
upon  the  numerous  strong  tendons  which  surround  the  articulation.  Its  security  is  furtner  pro- 
vided for  by  the  number  of  small  bones  of  which  the  carpus  is  made  up,  and  which  are  united 
by  very  strong  ligaments.  The  slight  movement  which  takes  place  between  the  several  bones 
serves  to  break  the  jars  that  result  from  falls  or  blows  on  tne  hand.  Dislocation  backward, 
which  is  the  more  common,  simulates  to  a  considerable  extent  Colles'  fracture  of  the  radius,  and 
is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  The  diagnosis  can  be  easily  made  out  by  observing  the 
relative  position  of  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  the  ulna.  In  the  natural  condition  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  on  a  lower  level — i.  e.  nearer  the  ground — when  the  arm  hangs  by 
the  side,  than  that  of  the  ulna,  and  the  same  would  be  the  case  in  dislocation.  In  Colles'  frac- 
ture, on  the  other  hand,  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  on  the  same,  or  even  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  the  ulna. 

The  wrist-joint  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  acute  synovitis,  the  result  of  traumatism  or  arising 
in  the  rheumatic  or  pyaemic  state.  When  the  synovial  sac  is  distended  with  fluid,  the  swelling 
is  greatest  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  wrist,  showing  a  general  fulness,  with  some  bulging  between 
the  tendons.  The  inflammation  is  prone  to  extend  to  the  intercarpal  joints  and  to  attack  also 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  in  the  neighborhood.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  wrist  is  generally 
tubercular,  and  often  leads  to  similar  disease  in  the  synovial  sheaths  of  ac|jacent  tendons  and  of 
the  intercarpal  joints.  The  disease,  therefore,  when  progressive,  often  leads  to  necrosis  of  the 
carpal  bones,  and  the  result  is  often  unsatisfactory. 

Vm.  Articulations  of  the  Oarpns. 

These  articulations  may  be  subdivided  into  three  sets: 

1.  The  Articulations  of  the  First  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

2.  The  Articulations  of  the  Second  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

3.  The  Articulations  of  the  Two  Rows  with  each  other. 

1.  Articulations  of  the  First  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

These  are  arthrodial  joints.  The  ligaments  connecting  the  scaphoid,  semilunar, 
and  cuneiform  bones  are — 

Dorsal.  Palmar. 

Two  Interosseous. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  are  placed  transversely  behind  the  bones  of  the  first 

row  ;  they  connect  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  and  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform. 

The  Palmar  Ligaments  connect  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  and  the  semilunar 
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and  cuneiform  bones ;  they  are  less  strong  than  the  dorsal,  and  placed  very  deeply 
under  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

The  Interosseous  Ligaments  (Fig.  251)  are  two  narrow  bundles  of  fibrous 
tissue  connecting  the  semilunar  bone  on  one  side  with  the  scaphoid,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  cuneiform.  They  are  on  a  level  with  the  superior  surfaces  of  these 
bones,  and  close  the  upper  part  of  the  spaces  between  them.  Their  upper  surfaces 
are  smooth,  and  form  with  the  bones  the  convex  articular  surfaces  of  the  wrist- 
joint. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  pisiform  bone  are — 

Capsular.  Two  Palmar  ligaments. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  is  a  thin  membrane  which  connects  the  pisiform  bone 
to  the  cuneiform.     It  is  lined  with  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 

The  two  Palmar  Ligaments  are  two  strong  fibrous  bands  which  connect  the 
pisiform  to  the  unciform,  the  ptso-uncinate,  and  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal 
bone,  the  piso-metacarpal  ligament  (Fig.  248). 

2.  Articulations  of  the  Second  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

These  are  also  arthrodial  joints.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with  carti- 
lage, and  connected  by  the  follow^ing  ligaments : 

Dorsal.  Palmar. 

Three  Interosseous. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  extend  transversely  from  one  bone  to  another  on  the 
dorsal  surface,  connecting  the  trapezium  with  the  trapezoid,  the  trapezoid  with 
the  OS  magnum,  and  the  os  magnum  with  the  unciform. 

The  Palmar  Ligaments  have  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  palmar  surface. 

The  three  Interosseous  Ligaments,  much  thicker  than  those  of  the  first  row, 
are  placed  one  between  the  os  magnum  and  the  unciform,  a  second  between  the 
OS  magnum  and  the  trapezoid,  and  a  third  between  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid. 
The  first  of  these  is  much  the  strongest,  and  the  third  is  sometimes  wanting. 
Sometimes  a  slender  interosseous  band  connects  the  os  magnum  and  the  scaphoid. 

8.  Articulations  of  the  Two  Rows  of  Carpal  Bones  with  each  Other. 

The  joint  between  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform,  and  the  second  row 
of  the  carpus,  or  the  mid-carpal  joints  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  portions ;  in  the 
centre  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  and  the  superior  margin  of  the  unciform 
articulate  with  the  deep,  cup-shaped  cavity  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar 
bones,  and  constitute  a  sort  of  ball-and-socket  joint.  On  the  outer  side  the 
trapezium  and  trapezoid  articulate  with  the  scaphoid,  and  on  the  inner  side  the 
unciform  articulates  with  the  cuneiform,  forming  gliding  joints. 

The  ligaments  are — 

Anterior  or  Palmar.  External  Lateral. 

Posterior  or  Dorsal.  Internal  Lateral. 

The  Anterior  or  Palmar  Ligaments  consist  of  short  fibres,  which  pass,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  palmar  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  first  row  to  the  front  of  the 
OS  magnum. 

The  Posterior  or  Dorsal  Ligaments  consist  of  short,  irregular  bundles  of  fibres 
passing  between  the  bones  of  the  first  and  second  row  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
carpus. 

The  Lateral  Ligaments  are  very  short :  they  are  placed,  one  on  the  radial,  the 
other  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  carpus ;  the  former,  the  stronger  and  more  distinct, 
connecting  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium  bones,  the  latter  the  cuneiform  and  unciform ; 
they  are  continuous  with  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  of  the  Carpus  is  very  extensive :  it  passes  from  the 
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under  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  bones  of  the  second  row,  sending  upward  two  prolongations — between  the 
scaphoid  and  semilunar  and  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform ;  sending  downward 
three  prolongations  between  the  four  bones  of  the  second  row,  which  are  further 
continued  onward  into  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints  of  the  four  inner  metacarpal 
bones,  and  also  for  a  short  distance  between  the  metacarpal  bones.  There  is  a 
separate  synovial  membrane  between  the  pisiform  and  cuneiform  bones. 

Actions. — The  articulation  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  considered  as  a  whole,  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  the  radius  and  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage ; 
(2)  the  meniscus,  formed  by  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform,  the  pisiform 
bone  having  no  essential  part  in  the  movements  of  the  hand ;  (8)  the  hand  proper, 
the  metacarpal  bones  with  the  four  carpal  bones  on  which  they  are  supported — viz. 
the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  os  magnum,  and  unciform.  These  three  elements  form 
two  joints :  (1)  the  superior  (wrist-joint  proper),  between  the  meniscus  and  bones 
of  the  forearm ;  (2)  the  inferior,  between  the  hand  and  meniscus  (transverse  or 
mid-carpal  joint). 

(1)  The  articulation  between  the  forearm  and  carpus  is  a  true  condyloid  artic- 
ulation, and  therefore  all  movements  but  rotation  are  permitted.  Flexion  and 
extension  are  the  most  free,  and  of  these  a  greater  amount  of  extension  than  flexion 
is  permitted  on  account  of  the  articulating  surfaces  extending  farther  on  the  dorsal 
than  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  carpal  bones.  In  this  movement  the  carpal 
bones  rotate  on  a  transverse  axis  drawn  between  the  tips  of  the  styloid  processes 
of  the  radius  and  ulna.  A  certain  amount  of  adduction  (or  ulnar  flexion)  and 
abduction  (or  radial  flexion)  is  also  permitted.  Of  these  the  former  is  considerably 
greater  in  extent  than  the  latter.  In  this  movement  the  carpus  revolves  upon  an 
antero-posterior  axis  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  wrist.  Finally,  circumduction 
is  permitted  by  the  consecutive  movements  of  adduction,  extension,  abduction,  and 
flexion,  with  intermediate  movements  between  them.  There  is  no  rotation,  but 
this  is  provided  for  by  the  supination  and  pronation  of  the  radius  on  the  ulna. 
The  movement  of  flexion  is  performed  by  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  the  Flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  and  the  Palmaris  longus ;  extension^  by  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior  et  brevior  and  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  adduction  (ulnar  flexion),  by  the 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris ;  and  abduction  (radial  flexion), 
by  the  Extensors  of  the  thumb  and  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  et  brevior 
and  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

(2)  The  chief  movements  permitted  in  the  transverse  or  mid-carpal  joint  are 
flexion  and  extension  and  a  slight  amount  of  rotation.  In  flexion  and  extension, 
which  is  the  movement  most  freely  enjoyed,  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  on  the 
radial  side  and  the  unciform  on  the  ulnar  side  glide  forward  and  backward  on  the 
scaphoid  and  cuneiform  respectively,  while  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  and  the 
superior  surface  of  the  unciform  rotate  in  the  cup-shaped  cavity  of  the  scaphoid 
and  semilunar.  Flexion  at  this  joint  is  freer  than  extension.  A  very  trifling 
amount  of  rotation  is  also  permitted,  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  rotating  round  a 
vertical  axis  drawn  through  its  own  centre,  while  at  the  same  time  a  slight  gliding 
movement  takes  place  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  joint. 

IX.  Oarpo-metacarpal  Articulations. 

1.  Articulation  of  the  Metacarpal  Bone  of  the  Thumb  with  the 

Trapezium. 

This  is  a  joint  of  reciprocal  reception,  and  enjoys  great  freedom  of  movement, 
on  account  of  the  configuration  of  its  articular  surfaces,  which  are  saddle-shaped, 
so  that,  on  section,  each  bone  appears  to  be  received  into  a  cavity  in  the  other, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  cut.  Its  ligaments  are  a  capsular 
ligament  and  a  synovial  membrane. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  is  a  thick  but  loose  capsule  which  passes  from  the 
circumference  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  to  the  rough  edge 
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bounding  the  articular  surface  of  the  trapezium ;  it  is  thiclcest  externally  and 
behind,  and  lined  by  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 

MovemeDte. — In  the  articulation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  with  the 
trapezium  the  movements  permitted  are  flexion,  extension,  adduction,  abduction, 
and  circumduction.  When  the  joint  is  flexed  the  metacarpal  bone  is  brought  in 
front  of  the  palm  and  the  thumb  is  gradually  turned  to  the  fingers.  It  is  by  this 
peculiar  movement  that  the  tip  of  the  thumb  is  opposed  to  the  other  digits;  for 
by  slightly  flexing  the  fingers  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb  can  be  brought  in 
contact  with  their  palmar  surfaces  one  after  another. 

2.  Articulations  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones  of  the  Four  Inner 

FiNaERS    WITH    THE    CaRPUS, 

The  joints  formed  between  the  carpus  and  four  inner  metacarpal  bones  are 
arthrodial  joints.     The  ligaments  are — 

Dorsal.  Palmar. 

Interosseous. 
The  Dorsal  LigamentB,  the  strongest  and  most  diBtinct,  connect  the  carpal  and 
metacarpal  bones  on  their  dorsal  surface.     The  second  metacarpal  bone  receives 
two  fasciculi — one  from  the  trapezium,  the  other  from  the  trapezoid;  the  third 
metacarpal  receives  two — one  from  the  trapezoid  and  one  from  the  os  magnum  ; 
the   fourth   two — one   from   the    oa 
magnum  and  one  from  the  unciform  ; 
the  fifth  receives  a  single  fasciculus 
from   the  unciform  bone,   which   is 
continuous  with  a  similar  ligament 
on    the   palmar   surface,  forming  an 
incomplete  capsule. 

The  Fahnar  Ligaments  have  a 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  on  the 
palmar  surface,  with  the  exception 
of  the  third  metacarpal,  which  haa 
three  ligaments — an  external  one 
from  the  trapezium,  situated  above 
the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Flexor  carpi  radialis;  a  middle  one, 
from  the  os  magnum ;  and  an  inter- 
nal one,  from  the  unciform. 

The  Interosseous  Ligaments  con- 
^  sist  of  short,  thick  fibres,  which  are 
limited  to  one  part  of  the  carpo- 
metacarpal articulation ;  they  con- 
nect the  contiguous  inferior  angles 
of  the  OS  magnum  and  unciform  with 
the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the   third 

F:c.  2S1.-Vertlc»l  .eollon  through  the  articulations  at       *•"*  *0'""t'>  metacarpal  boneS. 

tbe  wrist,  ghowing  the  Ave  bjidovIki  membranes.  The  Synovial  Mombiuio  IS  a  con- 

tinuation of  that  between  the  two 
rows  of  carpal  bones.  Occasionally,  the  articulation  of  the  unciform  with  the 
fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones  has  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 

The  synovial  membranes  of  the  wrist  and  carpus  (Fig.  251)  are  thus  seen  to 
be  five  in  number.  The  first,  the  membrana  sacciformis,  passes  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulna  to  tbe  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  and  lines  the  upper  surface 
of  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage.  The  second  passes  from  tbe  lower  end  of 
the  radius  and  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  above  to  the  bones  of  the  first  row 
below.  The  third,  the  most  extensive,  passes  between  tbe  contiguous  margins  of 
the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones — between  the  bones  of  the  second  row  to  the  carpal 
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extremities  of  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones.  The  fourth,  from  the  margin  of 
the  trapezium  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  The  fifth,  between  the 
adjacent  margins  of  the  cuneiform  and  pisiform   bones. 

ActiOBB. — -The  movement  permitted  in  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulations  of  ihe 
fi>ar  inner  fingers  is  limited  to  a  slight  gliding  of  the  articular  surfaces  upon  each 
other,  the  extent  of  which  varies  in  the  different  joints.  Thus  the  articulation  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger  is  most  movable,  then  that  of  the  ring 
finger.  The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  are  almost 
immovable. 


urlMiiiatisa. 


3.  Articulations  op  the  Metacarpal  Bones  with  bach  other. 

The  carpal  extremities  of  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones  articulate  with 
one  another  at  each  side  by  small  surfaces  covered  with  cartilages,  and  connected 
together  by  dorsal,  palmar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  and  Falnur  Ligaments  pass  transversely  from  one  bone  to  another 
OQ  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces.  The  InteroMeoua  Ligamentt  pass  between 
their  contiguous  surfaces,  just  beneath  their  lateral  articular  facets. 

The  flrnoTlal  Hemtrane  between  the  lateral  facets  is  a  reflection  from  that 
bttween  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones. 

The  Transverse  Metacarpal  Ligamenta  (Fig.  252)  is  a  narrow  fibrous  band  which 
pagse§  transversely  across  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  digital  extremities  of  the  four 
inner  metacarpal  bones,  connecting 

ihem  together.     It  is   blended  an-  fe 

ifriorly  with  the  anterior  (glenoid)  f 

ligament  of  the  metacarpal-phalan- 
^»l  articulations.  To  its  posterior 
border  is  connected  the  fascia  which 
covers  the  Interossei  muscles.  Its 
^Qperficial  surface  is  concave  where 
the  flexor  tendons  pass  over  it,  Be- 
DeaFh  it  the  tendons  of  the  Inter- 
ossei muscles  pass  to  their  insertion, 

X.  Hetacarpo-plialatiKeal  Artica- 
lationB  (Fig.  252). 

These  articulations  are  of  the 
condyloid  kind,  formed  by  the  re- 
eeplion  of  the  rounded  head  of  the 
Qctacarpal  bone  into  a  superficial 
caiity  in  the  extremity  of  the  first 
phalanx.  The  ligaments  are — 
Anterior. 
Two  Lateral. 

The  Anterior  Ligaments  (Glenoid 
LigamtnU  of  Cruveilhier)  are  thick, 
dense,  fibrous  structures,  placed  on 
ihe  palmar  surface  of  the  joints  in 
the  intervals  between  the  lateral 
ligaments,  to  which  they  are  con- 
nected ;  they  are  loosely  united  to 
ihe  metacarpal  bone,  but  very  firmly 
to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanges. 
Their  palmar  surface  is  intimately 
Wended  with  the  transverse  metacar- 
pal ligament,  and  presents  a  groove  for 
the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons,  the 
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sheath  surrounding  which  is  connected  to  each  side  of  the  groove.  By  their  deep 
surface  they  form  part  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
and  are  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane. 

The  Lateral  Ligaments  are  strong,  rounded  cords  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  joint,  each  being  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  posterior  tubercle  on  the 
side  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  by  the  other  to  the  contiguous 
extremity  of  the  phalanx. 

Actions. — The  movements  which  occur  in  these  joints  are  flexion,  extension, 
adduction,  abduction,  and  circumduction  ;  the  lateral  movements  are  very  limited. 

Surface  Form. — ^The  prominences  of  the  knuckles  do  not  correspond  to  the  position  of  the 
joints  either  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  or  interphalangeal  articulations.  These  prominences 
are  invariably  formed  by  the  distal  ends  of  the  proximal  bone  of  each  joint,  and  tne  line  indi- 
cating the  position  of  the  joint  must  be  sought  considerably  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  knuckle. 
The  usual  rule  for  finding  these  joints  is  to  flex  the  distal  phalanx  on  the  proximal  one  to  a  right 
angle ;  the  position  of  the  joint  is  then  indicated  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of 
the  lateral  aspect  of  the  proximal  phalanx. 

ZI.  Articulations  of  the  Phalanges. 

These  are  ginglymus  joints.     The  ligaments  are — 

Anterior.  Two  Lateral. 

The  arrangement  of  these  ligaments  is  similar  to  those  in  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations ;  the  extensor  tendon  supplies  the  place  of  a  posterior 
ligament. 

Actions. — The  only  movements  permitted  in  the  phalangeal  joints  are  flexion 
and  extension  ;  these  movements  are  more  extensive  between  the  first  and  second 
phalanges  than  between  the  second  and  third.  The  movement  of  flexion  is  very 
considerable,  but  extension  is  limited  by  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments. 

ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  articulations  of  the  Lower  Extremity  comprise  the  following  groups : 
I.  The  hip-joint.  IL  The  knee-joint.  III.  The  articulations  between  the  tibia 
and  fibula.  IV.  The  ankle-joint.  V.  The  articulations  of  the  tarsus.  VI.  The 
tarso-metatarsal  articulations.  VII.  The  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations. 
VIII.  The  articulations  of  the  phalanges. 

I.  ffip-joint  (Fig.  253). 

This  articulation  is^n  enarthrodial  or  ball-and-socket  joint,  formed  by  the 
reception  of  the  head  of  the  femur  into  the  cup-shaped  cavity  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  articulating  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  that  on  the  head  of  the  femur 
being  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  and  covering  the  entire 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  depression  just  below  its  centre  for  the  ligamentum 
teres ;  that  covering  the  acetabulum  is  much  thinner  at  the  centre  than  at  the 
circumference.  It  forms  an  incomplete  cartilaginous  ring  of  a  horseshoe  shape, 
deficient  below  and  in  front,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  circular  depression,  which 
is  occupied  in  the  recent  state  by  a  mass  of  fat  covered  by  synovial  membrane. 
The  ligaments  of  the  joints  are  the 

Capsular.  Teres. 

Ilio-femoral.  Cotyloid. 

Transverse. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  is  a  strong,  dense,  ligamentous  capsule,  embracing  the 
margin  of  the  acetabulum  above  and  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  femur  below. 
Its  upper  circumference  is  attached  to  the  acetabulum,  above  and  behind,  two  or 
three  lines  external  to  the  cotyloid  ligament;  but  in  front  it  is  attached  to  the 
outer  margin  of  this  ligament,  and  opposite  to  the  notch  where  the  margin  of  this 
cavity  is  deficient,  it  is  connected  to  the  transverse  ligament,  and  by  a  few  fibres 
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to  the  edge  of  the  obturator  foramen.  Its  lower  circumference  Burrounda  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  being  attached,  in  front,  to  the  spiral  or  anterior  intertrochanteric 
line  ;  above,  to  the  base  of  the  neck ;  behind,  to  the  neck  of  the  bone,  about  half 
an  incb  above  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line.  From  this  insertion  the  fibres 
are  reflected  upward  over  the  neck  of  the  femur,  forming  a  sort  of  tubular  sheath 
(the  cervical  reflection),  which  blends  with  the  periostenm  andean  be  traced  as  far 
as  the  articular  cartilage.  It  is  much  thicker  at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
joint,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  resistance  is  required,  than  below  and  internally, 
where  it  is  thin,  loose,  and  longer  than  in  anj  other  part.  It  consists  of  two  sets 
of  fibres,  circular  and  longitudinal.  The  circular  fibres  are  most  abundant  at  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  capsule,  while  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  greatest  in 
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amount  at  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  capsule,  where  they  form  distinct  bands 
or  accessory  ligaments,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  ilio-fetnoral.  The 
other  accessory  bands  are  known  as  the  pubo-femoral,  passing  from  the  ilio- 
pectineal  eminence  to  the  front  of  the  capsule  ;  ilio-troehanteric,  from  the  anterior 
inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  front  of  the  great  trochanter ;  and  itckto-capiular, 
passing  from  the  ischium,  just  below  the  acetabulum,  to  blend  with  the  circular 
fibres  at  the  lower  part  of  the  jinnt.  The  external  surface  (Fig.  289,  page  337)  is 
rough,  covered  by  numerous  muscles,  and  separated  in  front  from  the  Psoas  and 
IliacuB  by  a  synovial  bursa,  which  not  unfrequently  communicates,  by  a  circular 
aperture,  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  It  differs  from  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
shoulder  in  being  much  less  loose  and  lax,  and  in  not  being  perforated  for  the 
passage  of  a  tendon. 

The  nio-bmoral  Ligament  (Figs.  239  and  254)  is  an  accessory  band  of  fibres 
extending  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  joint ;  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  capsular  ligament,  and  serves  to  strengthen  it  in  this  situation.  It  is  attached, 
above,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium :  and,  diverging 
below,  forms  two  bands,  of  which  one  passes  downward  to  be  inserted  into  the 
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lower  part  of  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line ;  the  other  passes  downwara 
and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  same  line  and  adjacent 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Between  the  two  bands  is  a  thinner  part  of  the 
capsule.  Sometimes  there  is  no  division,  but  the  ligament  spreads  out  into  a  flat, 
triangular  band,  which  is  attached  below  into  the  whole  length  of  the  anterior  inter- 
trochanteric line.  This  ligament  is  frequently  called  the  Y-shaped  ligament  of 
BigeJow.     Its  upper  band  is  the  ilio-trochanteric  ligament. 

The  Ligamentnm  Teres  is  a  triangular  band  implanted  by  its  apex  into  the 
depression  a  little  behind  and  below  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  and 
by  Its  broad  base  into  the  margins  of  the  cotyloid  notch,  becoming  blended  with 
the  transverse  ligament.    It  is  formed  of  connective  tissue,  surrounded  by  a  tubular 
sheath  of  synovial  membrane.     Sometimes  only  the  synovial  fold  exists,  or  the 
ligament  may  be  altogether  absent.     The  ligament  is  made  tense  when  the  hip  is 
semiflexed,  and  the  limb  then  adducted  and 
rotated  outward ;   it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
relaxed  when  the  limb  is  abducted.     It  has, 
however,  but  little  influence  as  a  ligament, 
though  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  limit  move- 
ment, and  would  appear  to  be  merely  a  modi- 
fication of  the  folds  which  in  other  joints 
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Fig.  265— Vertical  lecllon  Ihrougli  hip-joint 


fringe  the  margins  of  reflection  of  synovial  membranes  {see  page  314). 

The  Cotyloid  Ligament  is  a  fibro-cartilaginous  rim  attached  to  the  margin  of 
the  acetabulum,  the  cavity  of  which  deepens;  at  the  same  time  it  protects  the 
edges  of  the  bone  and  fills  up  the  inequalities  on  its  surface.  It  bridges  over  the 
notch  as  the  transverse  ligament,  and  thus  forms  a  complete  circle,  i^liich  closely 
surrounds  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  assists  in  holding  it  in  its  place,  acting  as  a 
sort  of  valve.  It  is  prismoid  in  form,  its  base  being  attached  to  the  margin  of  the 
acetabulum,  and  its  opposite  edge  being  free  and  sharp;  whilst  its  two  surfaces 
are  invested  by  synovial  membrane,  the  external  one  being  in  contact  with  the 
capsular  ligament,  the  internal  one  being  inclined  inward,  so  as  to  narrow  the 
acetabulum  and  embrace  the  cartilafjinous  surface  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  It 
is  much  thicker  above  and  behind  than  below  and  in  front,  and  consists  of  close, 
compact  fibres,  which  arise  from  different  poinis  of  the  circumference  of  the 
acetabulum  and  interlace  with  each  other  at  very  acute  angles. 

The  TnuiBTerBe  Ligament  is  in  reality  a  portion  of  the  cotyloid  ligament. 
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though  differing  from  it  in  having  no  nests  of  cartilage-cells  amongst  its  fibres. 
It  consists  of  strong,  flattened  fibres,  which  cross  the  notch  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
acetabulum  and  convert  it  into  a  foramen.  Thus  an  Interval  is  left  beneath  the 
ligament  for  the  passage  of  nutrient  vessels  to  the  joint. 

The  Smovial  Membrane  is  very  extensive.  Commencing  at  the  margin  of  the 
cartilaginous  surface  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  it  covers  5l  that  portion  of  the 
neck  which  is  contained  within  the  joint;  from  the  neck  it  is  reflected  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  capsular  ligament,  covers  both  surfaces  of  the  cotyloid  liga- 
ment and  the  mass  of  fat  contained  in  the  depression  at  the  bottom  of  tne  aeetab- 
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ulum,  and  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  tubular  sheath  around  the  ligamentum 
teres  as  far  t&  the  head  of  the  femur. 

The  muscles  in  relation  with  the  joint  are,  in  front,  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus, 
separated  from  the  capsular  ligament  by  a  synovial  bursa ;  above,  the  reflected 
bead  of  the  Rectus  and  Gluteus  minimus,  the  latter  being  closely  adherent  to  the 
capsule ;  internally,  the  Obturator  externus  and  Pectineus ;  behimi,  the  Pyriformis, 
Gemellus  superior,  Obturator  internus.  Gemellus  inferior,  Obturator  extemus,  and 
Quadratus  femoris  (Fig.  256). 

The  arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  obturator,  sciatic,  internal 
circumflex,  and  gluteal. 

The  nerves  are  articular  branches  from  the  sacral  plexus,  great  sciatic,  obtu- 
rator, accessory  obturator,  and  a  filament  from  the  branch  of  the  anterior  crural 
supplying  the  Rectus. 

Actioiu. — The  movements  of  the  hip,  like  those  of  all  enarthrodial  joints,  are 
very  extensive ;  they  are  flexion,  extension,  adduction,  abduction,  circumduction, 
and  rotation. 

The  hip-joint  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  other  great  enarthrodial 
joint — the  shoulder — in  the  much  more  complete  mechanical  arrangements  for  its 
security  and  for  the  limitation  of  its  movements.  In  the  shoulder,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  not  adapted  at  all  in  shape  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  is 
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hardly  restrained  in  any  of  its  ordinary  movements  by  the  capsular  ligament.      In 
the  hip-joint,  on  the  contrary,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  closely  fitted  to  the  acetab- 
ulum for  a  distance  extending  over  nearly  half  a  sphere,  aiid  at  the  margin  of 
the  bony  cup  it  is  still  more  closely  embraced  by  the  ligamentous  ring  of  the 
cotyloid  ligament,   so  that  the  head  of  the  femur  is  held  in  its  place  bj  that 
ligament  even  when  the  fibres  of  the  capsule  have  been  quite  divided  (Humphry). 
The  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  described  as  the  ilio-femoral   or  accessory 
ligament,  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  ligaments  in  the  body,  and  is  put  on  the  stretch 
by  any  attempt  to  extend  the  femur  beyond  a  straight  line  with  the  trunk.      That 
is  to  say,  this  ligament  is  the  chief  agent  in  maintaining  the  erect  position  without 
muscular  fatigue,  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  buttock  being  balanced 
by  the  tension  of  the  ilio-femoral  and  capsular  ligaments.     The  security  of  the 
joint  may  be  also  provided  for  by  the  two  bones  being  directly  united  through 
the  ligamentum  teres;    but  it  is  doubtful    whether   this  so-called  ligament  can 
have  much  influence  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  joint.     Flexion  of  the  hip-joint 
is   arrested   by   the  soft   parts   of  the  thigh  and  abdomen  being  brought    into 
contact ;  ^  extension,  by  the  tension  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  and  front  of  the 
capsule ;  adduction,  by  the  thighs  coming  into  contact ;  adduction,  with  flexion  by 
the  outer  band  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  the  ilio-trochanteric  ligament,   the 
outer  part  of  the  capsular  ligament ;  abduction,  by  the  inner  band  of  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament  and  the  pubo-femoral  band ;  rotation  outward,  by  the  outer  band  of  the 
ilio-femoral  ligament ;  and  rotation  inward,  by  the  ischio-capsular  ligament  and 
the  hinder  part  of  the  capsule.     The  muscles  which  flex  the  femur  on  the  pelvis 
are  the  Psoas,  Iliacus,  Rectus,  Sartorius,  Pectineus,  Adductor  longus  and  brevis, 
and  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Gluteus  medius  and  minimus.     Extension  is  mainlv 
performed  by  the  Gluteus   maximus,   assisted    by  the  hamstring   muscles.    The 
thigh  is  adducted  by  the  Adductor  magnus,  longus  and  brevis,  the  Pectineus, 
and  Gracilis,  and  abducted  by  the  Gluteus  maximus,  medius,  and  minimus.     The 
muscles  which  rotate  the   thigh    inward  are  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Gluteus 
medius,  the  Gluteus  minimus,  and  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris ;  while  those  which 
rotate  it  outward  are  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  Gluteus  medius,  the  Pyriformis, 
Obturator  externus  and  internus.  Gemellus  superior  and  inferior,  Quadratus  femoris. 
Psoas,  Iliacus,  Gluteus  maximus,  the  three  Adductors,  the  Pectineus,  and  the 
Sartorius. 

Surface  Form. — ^A  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  (N^laton's  line)  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  acetabulum,  and  would,  therefore,  indicate  the  level  of  the  hip-joint ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter,  which  lies  on  N^laton's  line,  is  on  a  level  with 
the  centre  oi  the  hip-joint. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — In  dislocation  of  the  hip  ^^  the  head  of  the  thi^h-bone  may  rest  at 
an^  point  around  its  socket"  (Bryant) ;  but  whatever  position  the  head  ultimately  assumes,  the 
pnmary  displacement  is  generally  downward  and  inward,  the  capsule  giving  way  at  its  weakest — 
that  is,  its  lower  and  inner — part.  The  situation  that  the  head  of  the  Done  subsequently  assumes 
is  determined  by  the  degree  of  flexion  or  extension,  and  of  outward  or  inward  rotation  of 
the  thigh  at  the  moment  of  luxation,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  which 
is  not  easily  ruptured.  When,  for  instance,  the  head  is  forced  backward,  this  ligament  forms  a 
fixed  axis,  round  which  the  head  of  the  bone  rotates,  and  is  thus  driven  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium.  The  ilio-femoral  ligament  also  influences  the  position  of  the  thi^h  in  the  various  disloca- 
tions :  in  the  dislocations  backward  it  is  tense,  and  produces  inversion  of  the  limb ;  in  the 
dislocation  on  to  the  pubes  it  is  relaxed,  and  therefore  allows  the  external  rotators  to  evert  the 
thigh;  while  in  the  th^^roid  dislocation  it  is  tense  and  produces  flexion.  The  muscles  inserted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  with  the  exception  of  the  Obturator  internus,  have  very  little 
direct  influence  in  determining  the  position  of  the  bone.  But  Bigelow  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  Obturator  internus  is  the  principal  agent  in  determining  whether,  in  the  backward 
dislocations,  the  head  of  the  bone  shall  be  ultimately  lodged  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  or  in 
or  near  the  sciatic  notch.  In  both  dislocations  the  head  passes,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
same  direction ;  but,  as  Bigelow  asserts,  in  the  displacement  on  to  the  dorsum,  the  head  of  the 
bone  travels  up  behind  the  acetabulum,  between  the  muscle  and  the  pelvis ;  while  in  the  disloca- 

^  The  hip-joint  cannot  be  completely  flexed,  in  most  persons,  without  at  the  same  time  flexing 
the  knee,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  hamstring  muscles. — Cleland,  Joum,  of  AnaU  and  J^ys., 
No.  1,  Old  Series,  p.  87. 
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tioD  into  the  sciatic  notch,  the  head  passes  behind  the  muscle,  and  is  therefore  prevented  from 
reaching  the  dorsum,  in  consequence  of  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  arching  over  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  and  so  remains  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sciatic  notch.  Bigelow,  therefore,  distinguishes 
these  two  forms  of  dislocation  by  describing  them  as  dislocations  backward,  *^  above  and  below," 
the  Obturator  intemus. 

The  ilio- femoral  ligament  is  rarely  torn  in  dislocations  of  the  hip,  and  this  fact  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  surgeon  in  reducing  these  dislocations  by  manipulation.  It  is  made  to  act 
as  a  fulcrum  to  a  lever,  of  which  the  long  arm  is  the  shaH  of  the  femur,  and  the  short  arm  the 
neck  of  the  bone. 

The  hip-Joint  is  rarely  the  seat  of  acute  synovitis  from  iiyury,  on  account  of  ita  deep 
position  and  its  thick  covering  of  soil  parts.  Acute  inflanamation  may,  and  does,  frequently 
oocur  as  the  result  of  constitutional  conditions,  as  rheumatism,  pyaemia,  etc.  When,  in  these 
cases,  effusion  takes  place,  and  the  joint  becomes  distended  with  fluid,  the  swelling  is  not  very 
easy  to  detect  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  capsule  and  the  depth  of  the  articulation,  it 
is  principally  to  be  found  on  the  front  of  the  joint,  just  internal  to  the  ilio-femoral  ligament ; 
or  behind,  at  the  lower  and  back  part.  In  these  two  places  the  capsule  is  thinner  than 
elsewhere.  Disease  of  the  hip-joint  is  much  more  frequently  of  a  chronic  character  and  is 
usually  of  a  tubercular  origin.  It  begins  either  in  the  bones  or  in  the  synovial  membrane, 
more  frequently  in  the  former,  and  probably,  in  most  cases,  at  the  Rowing,  highly  vascular 
tissue  in  tne  neighborhood  of  the  epiphysial  cartilage.  In  this  respect  it  differs  very  materially 
from  tubercular  arthritis  of  the  knee,  where  the  disease  usually  commences  in  the  synovial 
membrane.  The  reasons  for  this  are  twofold :  first,  this  part  being  the  centre  of  rapid  growth, 
its  nutrition  is  unstable  and  apt  to  pass  into  inflammatory  action;  and,  secondlv,  great 
strain  is  thrown  upon  it,  from  the  frequency  of  falls  and  blows  upon  the  hip,  which  causes 
crushing  of  the  epiphysial  cartilage  or  the  cancellous  tissue  in  its  neighborhood,  with  the  results 
likely  to  follow  such  an  injury.  In  addition  to  these,  the  depth  of  the  joint  protects  it  from  the 
causes  of  synovitis. 

In  chronic  hip-disease  the  affected  limb  assumes  an  altered  position,  the  cause  of  which  it 
is  important  to  understand.  In  the  early  stage  of  a  typical  case  the  limb  is  flexed,  abducted, 
and  rotated  outward.  In  this  position  all  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  relaxed  :  the  front  of 
the  capsule  by  flexion ;  the  outer  band  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  by  abduction ;  and  the 
inner  band  of  this  ligament  and  the  back  of  the  capsule  by  rotation  outward.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  position  of  the  greatest  ea.se.  The  condition  is  not  quite  obvious  at  first  upon  examining  a 
patient.  If  the  patient  is  laid  in  the  supine  position,  the  affected  limb  will  be  found  to  be 
extended  and  parallel  with  the  other.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  pelvis  is  tilted  downward 
on  the  diseased  side  and  the  limb  apparently  longer  than  its  fellow,  and  that  the  lumbar 
spine  is  arched  forward  (lordosis).  If  now  the  thigh  is  abducted  and  flexed,  the  tilting  down- 
ward and  the  arching  forward  of  the  pelvis  disappears.  The  condition  is  thus  explained.  A 
limb  which  is  flexed  and  abducted  is  oDviously  useless  for  progression,  and,  in  oraer  to  over- 
come the  difficulty,  the  patient  depresses  the  affected  side  of  his  pelvis  in  order  to  produce 
parallelism  of  his  linfibs,  and  at  the  same  time  rotates  his  pelvis  on  its  transverse  horizontal  axis, 
so  as  to  direct  the  limb  downward  instead  of  forward.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  the 
limb  becomes  flexed  and  abducted  and  inverted.  This  position  probably  depends  upon  muscular 
action,  at  all  events  as  regards  the  adduction.  The  Adductor  muscles  are  supplied  by  the 
obturator  nerve,  which  also  largely  supplies  the  joint.  These  muscles  are  therefore  thrown  into 
reflex  action  by  the  initation  of  the  peripheral  terminations  of  this  nerve  in  the  inflamed  artic- 
ulation. Osteo-arthritis  is  not  uncommon  in  the  hip-Joint,  and  it  is  said  to  be  more  common  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female,  in  whom  the  knee-joint  is  more  frequently  affected.  It  is  a  disease 
of  middle  a^e  or  more  advanced  period  of  life. 

Congenital  dislocation  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  hip-joint  than  in  any  other  articula- 
tion. The  displacement  usually  takes  place  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii.  It  gives  rise  to  extreme 
lordosis,  and  a  waddling  gait  is  noticed  as  soon  as  the  child  commences  to  walk. 

Excision  of  the  hip  may  be  required  for  disease  or  for  ii^juiy,  especially  gunshot.  It  may 
be  performed  either  by  an  anterior  incision  or  a  posterior  one.  The  former  one  entails  less 
interference  with  important  structures,  especially  muscles,  than  the  posterior  one,  but  permits 
of  less  efficient  drainage.  In  these  days,  however,  when  the  surgeon  aims  at  securing 
healing  of  his  wound  without  suppuration,  this  second  desideratum  is  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance. In  the  operation  in  front  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision  three  to  four  inches  in  length, 
starting  immediately  below  and  external  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
downward  and  inward  between  the  Sartorius  and  Tensor  vaginae  femons,  to  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  dividing  the  capsule  at  its  upper  part.  A  narrow-bladed  saw  now  divides  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  extracted  with  sequestrum  forceps.  All  diseased  tissue  is 
carefully  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon  or  scissors,  and  tne  cavity  thoroughly  flushed  out  with  a 
hot  antiseptic  fluid. 

The  posterior  method  consists  in  making  an  incision  three  or  four  inches  long,  commencing 
midway  between  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter  and  the  anterior  superior  spine,  and  ending 
over  the  shaft,  just  below  the  trochanter.  The  muscles  are  detached  from  the  great  trochanter, 
and  the  capsule  opened  freely.  The  head  and  neck  are  freed  from  the  sofl  parts  and  the  bone 
sawn  through  just  below  the  top  of  the  trochanter  with  a  narrow  saw.  The  head  of  the  bone  is 
then  leverea  out  of  the  acetabulum.  In  both  operations,  if  the  acetabulum  is  eroded,  it  must  be 
ftee\y  gouged. 
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n.   Knee-joint. 

The  knee-joint  was  formerly  described  as  a  ginglymus  or  hinge-joint,  but  is 
really  of  a  much  more  complicated  character.  It  must  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  three  articulations  together :  one  between  each  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the 
corresponding  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  which  are  condyloid  joints,  and  one  between 
the  patella  and  the  femur,  which  is  partly  arthrodial,  but  not  completely  so,  since 
the  articular  surfaces  are  not  mutually  adapted  to  each  other,  so  that  the  movement 
is  not  a  simple  gliding  one.  This  view  of  the  construction  of  the  knee-joint  receives 
confirmation  from  the  study  of  the  articulation  in  some  of  the  lower  mammals, 
where  three  synovial  membranes  are  sometimes  found,  corresponding  to  these  three 
subdivisions,  either  entirely  distinct  or  only  connected  together  by  small  communi- 
cations. This  view  is  further  rendered  probable  by  the  existence  of  the  two  crucial 
ligaments  within  the  joint,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  external  and  internal 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  inner  and  outer  joints  respectively.  The  existence  of 
the  ligamentum  mucosum  would  further  indicate  a  tendency  to  separation  of  the 
synovial  cavity  into  two  minor  sacs,  one  corresponding  to  each  joint. 

The  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  knee-joint  are  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  above,  the  head  of  the  tibia  below,  and  the  patella  in  front.  The  bones  are 
connected  together  by  ligaments,  some  of  which  are  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the 
joint,  while  others  occupy  its  interior. 

External  Ligaments.  Interior  Ligaments, 

Anterior,    or     Ligamentum  Pa-           Anterior,  or  External  Crucial. 

tellae.  Posterior,  or  Internal  Crucial. 

Posterior,    or   Ligamentum  Pos-           Two  Semilunar  Fibro-cartilages. 

ticum  Winslowii.  Transverse. 

Internal  Lateral.  Coronary. 

Two  External  Lateral.  Ligamentum  mucosum. 

Capsular.  Ligamenta  alaria. 

The  Anterior  Ligament,  or  Ligamentum  Patella  (Fig.  257),  is  the  central 
portion  'of  the  common  tendon  of  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh  which  is 
continued  from  the  patella  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  supplying  the  place  of  an 
anterior  ligament.  It  is  a  strong,  flat,  ligamentous  band  about  three  inches  in 
length,  attached,  above,  to  the  apex  of  the  patella  and  the  rough  depression  on  its 
posterior  surface ;  below,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  its  superficial 
fibres  being  continuous  over  the  front  of  the  patella  with  those  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Quadriceps  extensor.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  muscles 
pass  down  on  either  side  of  the  patella,  attached  to  the  borders  of  this  bone  and  its 
ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia  on  each  side  of  the 
tubercle ;  externally,  these  portions  merge  into  the  capsular  ligament.  They  are 
termed  lateral  patellar  ligaments.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  ligamentum  patellae 
can  usually  be  easily  separated  from  the  front  of  the  capsular  ligament. 

The  Posterior  Ligament  (Ligamentum  Posticum  Winslowii)  (Fig.  258)  is  a 
broad,  flat,  fibrous  band  formed  of  fasciculi,  obliquely  directed,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  apertures  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves.  The  strongest  of 
these  fasciculi  is  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus,  and  passes  from 
the  back  part  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  obliquely  upward  and  outward  to 
the  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  tvitnin  the  intercondyloid  notch. 
The  posterior  ligament  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  space. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  is  a  broad,  flat,  membranous  band,  thicker 
behind  than  in  front,  and  situated  nearer  to  the  back  than  the  front  of  the  joint. 
It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  femur;  below,  to  the  inner 
tuberosity  and  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
inches.  It  is  crossed,  at  its  lower  part,  by  the  tendons  of  the  Sartorius,  Gracilis, 
and  Semitendinosus  muscles,  a  synovial  bursa  being  interposed.  Its  deep  surface 
covers  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus,  the  synovial 
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membrane  of  the  joint,  and  the  inferior  internal  articular  vesselB  and  nerve ; 
intimately  adherent  to  the  internal  semilunar  fibro-cartilage. 


Fio.  »?.— Right  knee-joint.    Anterior  view.  Fia.258.— Right  knee.Jolnl.    Posterior  view. 

The  Long  Eztental  Lateral  Ligament  is  a  strong,  rounded,  fibrous  cord  situated 
nearer  to  the  back  than  the  front  of  the  joint.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  back 
part  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  femur ;  below,  to  the  outer  part  of  the  head  of 
the  fibula.  Its  outer  turface  is  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  which  divides 
at  it«  insertion  into  two  parts,  separated  by  the  ligament.  The  ligament  has, 
passing  beneath  it,  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus  muscle  and  the  inferior  external 
articular  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Short  External  Lateral  Ligament  is  a  bundle  of  fibres  placed  behind  the 
preceding,  attached,  above,  together  with  the  outer  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius, 
to  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur ;  below,  to  the  summit  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  fibula.  Ibis  ligament  is  intimately  connected  with  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, and  has,  passing  beneath  it,  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus  muscle  and  the 
inferior  external  articular  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  OapsnlsT  Ligament  consists  of  an  exceedingly  thin  but  strong,  fibrous 
membrane  which  fills  in  the  intervals  left  between  the  stronger  hanils  above 
described,  and  is  inseparably  connecter!  with  thein.  In  front  it  blends  with  the 
lateral  patellar  ligaments  and  fills  in  the  interval  between  the  anterior  and 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint,  with  which  tatter  structures  it  is  closely  connected. 
Behind,  it  is  strong,  and  formed  chiefly  of  vertical  fibres,  which  arise  above  from 
the  condyles  and  intercondyloid  notch  of  the  femur,  and  is  connected  below  with 
the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  being  closely  united  with  the  origins  of 
the  Gastrocnemius,  Plantaris,  and  Popliteus  muscles.  It  passes  in  front  of,  but  is 
inseparably  connected  with,  the  posterior  ligament. 

The  Onicial  are  two  interosseous  ligaments  of  considerable  strength  situated 
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it  the  interior  of  the  joint,  nearer  its  posterior  than  its  anterior  part.     They  are 

called  crucial  because  they  crogs  each  other  somewhat  like  the  lines  of  the  letter 

X  ;   and   have  received  the  names  anterior 

""'""  and  posterior,   from    the   position   of    their 

attachment  to  the  tibia. 

The  Anterior,  or  External  Ontcial  Liga- 
ment (Fig.  259),  is  attached  to  the  depres- 
sion in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  being 
blended  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage,  and,  pass- 
ing obliquely  upward,  backward,  and  out- 
ward, is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  back 
'  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur.  Its 
direction  is  upward,  backward,  and  outward. 
The  Posterior,  or  Internal  Oracial  Lig- 
ament, is  stronger,  but  shorter  and  less  ob- 
lique in  its  direction,  than  the  anterior.  It 
is  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  depres- 
sion behind  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  to  the 
popliteal  notch,  and  to  the  posterior  extrem- 
ity of  the  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage; 
and  passes  upward,  and  somewhat  forward, 
and  inward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  part 
of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  As  it 
crosses  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  a  fas- 
ciculus is  given  off  from  it.  which  blends  with 
the  posterior  part  of  that  ligament.  It  is 
in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament;  behind,  with  the  capsular 
ligament. 
D«i  u^ralnw^'*'"  ""^-i"""-  '*'"'*'°*  '"•*'■  The  Semllimar  Fibro-cartUafes  (Fig.  260) 

are  two  crescentic  lamellae  which  serve  to 
deepen  the  surface  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  for  articulation  with  the  condyles  of 
the  femur.  The  circumference  of  each  cartilage  is  thick,  convex,  and  attached  to 
the  inside  of  the  capsule  of   the  knee ;    the  inner  border  is  thin,  concave  and 

free.  Their  upper  surfaces 
are  concave,  and  in  relation 
with  the  condyles  of  the 
femur ;  their  lower  surfaces 
are  flat,  and  rest  upon  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  Each  car- 
tilage coverw  nearly  the  outer 
two-thirds  of  the  correspond- 
ing articular  surface  of  the 
tibia,  leaving  the  inner  third 
uncovered  ;  both  surfaces  are 
smooth  and  invested  by  syno- 
vial membrane. 

The   Internal    SemilnDar 

Fibro-cutilage  is  nearly  seni- 

above.  Right  side.  icircular    in    lorm,    a    little 

elongated  from  before  back- 
ward, and  broader  behind  than  in  front;  its  anterior  extremity,  thin  and  pointed, 
is  attached  to  a  depression  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  in 
front  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament;  its  posterior  extremity  is  attached  to  the 
depression  behind  the  spine,  between  the  attachments  of  the  external  semilunar 
fibro-cartilage  and  the  posterior  crucial  ligaments. 
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The  External  Semilnnar  Fibro-cutilage  forms  nearly  an  entire  circle,  covering 
a  larger  portion  of  the  articular  surface  than  the  internal  one.  It  is  grooved  on 
its  outer  side  for  the  tendon 
of  the  Popliteus  muscle.  Its 
«xtremitie3,  at  their  insertion, 
are  interposed  between  the 
two  extremities  of  the  inter- 
nal semilunar  tibro-cartilage ; 
the  anterior  extremity  being 
attached  in  front  of  the  spine 
of  the  tibia  to  the  outer  side 
of,  and  behind,  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament,  with  which 
it  blends ;  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity being  attached  behind 

the  spine  of  the  tibia,  in  front  i 

of  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  internal  semilunar  fibro-i 
4!artilage.  Just  before  its  in- 
sertion posteriorly  it  gives  off 
&  strong  faaciculuB,  which' 
passes  obliquely  upward  and 
inward,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur,  close  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  posterior  crucial 
ligament.  Occasionally  a 
small  fasciculus  is  given  off 
which  passes  forward  to  be 
inserted  into  the  back  part 
of  the  anterior  crucial  lig- 
ament. The  external  semi- 
lunar fib ro- cartilage  gives  off 
from  its  anterior  convex  mar- 
gin a  fasciculus  which  forms 
the  transverse  ligament. 

The  Transverse  Ligament 

in     ft    Kami      nf     fihroa     whicli     .      fio.ZBI.— I/)iwltud1ii»l  Becllon  through  the  middle  of  the  right 

IS    a   nana    oi    nores   wnicn   knee-joim.  {AUcr  uraune.) 

passes  transversely  from  the 

anterior  convex  margin  of  the  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage  to  the  anterior 


convex  margin  of  the  internal  semilunar  fibro-cartilage ;  its  thickness  varies 
considerably  in  different  aubjecls,  and  it  is  sometimes  absent  altogether. 

The  Ooronarr  Ligaments  are  merely  portions  of  the  capsular  ligament,  which 
connect  the  circumference  of  each  of  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages  with  the 
margin  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

'Ihe  Synovial  Uembrane  of  the  knee-joint  is  the  largest  and  most  extensive  in 
the  body.  Commencing  at  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  it  forms  a  short  cul-de- 
$ac  beneath  the  Quadriceps  extensor  tendon  of  the  thigh,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
front  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  :  this  communicates  with  a  svnovial  bursa  inter- 
posed between  the  tendon  and  the  front  of  the  femur  by  an  orifice  of  variable  size. 
On  each  side  of  the  patella  the  synovial  membrane  extends  beneath  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  Vasti  muscles,  and  more  especially  beneath  that  of  the  Vastus  intemus. 
Below  the  patella  it  is  separated  from  the  anterior  ligament  by  the  anterior  part 
of  the  capsule  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  adipose  tissue.  In  this  situation  it 
sends  off  a  triangular  prolongation,  containing  a  few  ligamentous  fibres,  which 
extends  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint  below  the  patella  to  the  front  of  the 
inter  condyloid  notch.     This  fold  has  been  termed  the  Ugamentum  mucosum.     It 
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also  sends  oflF  two  fringe-like  folds,  called  the  ligamenta  alaria^  which  extend  from 
the  sides  of  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  upward  and  laterally  between  the  patella 
and  femur.  On  either  side  of  the  joint  it  passes  downward  from  the  femur,  lining 
the  capsule  to  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  semilunar  cartilages  ;  it  may  then  be 
traced  over  the  upper  surfaces  of  these  cartilages  to  their  free  borders,  and  from 
thence  along  their  under  surfaces  to  the  tibia.  At  the  back  part  of  the  external 
one  it  forms  a  cul-de-sac  between  the  groove  on  its  surface  and  the  tendon  of  the 
Popliteus ;  it  surrounds  the  crucial  ligaments  and  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ligaments  which  enclose  the  joints.  The  pouch  of  synovial  membrane  between 
the  Extensor  tendon  and  front  of  the  femur  is  supported,  during  the  movements 
of  the  knee,  by  a  small  muscle,  the  Subcrureus,  which  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament. 

The  folds  of  synovial  membrane  and  the  fatty  processes  contained  in  them  act, 
as  it  seems,  mainly  as  padding  to  fill  up  interspaces  and  obviate  concussions. 
Sometimes  the  bursa  beneath  the  Quadriceps  extensor  is  completely  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  synovial  cavity,  thus  forming  a  closed  sac  between  the  Quadriceps 
and .  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  femur,  or  it  may  communicate  with  the 
synovial  cavity  by  a  minute  aperture. 

The  bursae  about  the  knee-joint  are  the  following : 

In  front  there  are  three  bursse ;  one  is  interposed  between  the  patella  and  the 
skin ;  another,  of  small  size,  between  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 
and  the  ligamentum  patellae  ;  and  a  third  between  the  lower  part  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia  and  the  skin.  On  the  outer  side  there  are  four  bursas :  (1)  one  beneath 
the  outer  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius  (which  sometimes  communicates  with  the 
joint) ;  (2)  one  above  the  external  lateral  ligament  between  it  and  the  tendon  of 
the  Biceps ;  (3)  one  beneath  the  external  lateral  ligament  between  it  and  the  ten- 
don of  the  Popliteus  (this  is  sometimes  only  an  expansion  from  the  next  bursa) ; 
(4)  one  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus  between  it  and  the  condyle  of  the  femur, 
which  is  almost  always  an  extension  from  the  synovial  membrane. 

On  the  inner  side  there  are  five  bursae  :  (1)  one  beneath  the  inner  head  of  the 
Gastrocnemius,  which  sends  a  prolongation  between  the  tendons  of  the  Gastro- 
cnemius and  Semimembranosus :  this  bursa  often  communicates  with  the  joint; 
(2)  one  above  the  internal  lateral  ligament  between  it  and  the  tendons  of  the 
Sartorius,  Gracilis,  and  Semitendinosus ;  (3)  one  beneath  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  between  it  and  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus :  this  is  sometimes 
only  an  expansion  from  the  next  bursa ;  (4)  one  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Semi- 
membranosus, between  it  and  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  (5)  sometimes  there  is  a  bursa 
between  the  tendons  of  the  Semimembranosus  and  of  the  Semitendinosus. 

Structures  around  the  Joint. — In  front  and  at  the  sides,  the  Quadriceps  exten- 
sor ;  on  the  outer  side,  the  tendons  of  the  Biceps  and  the  Popliteus  and  the 
external  popliteal  nerve ;  on  the  inner  side,  the  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  Semitendinosus, 
and  Semimembranosus  ;  behind,  an  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembra- 
nosus, the  popliteal  vessels,  and  the  internal  popliteal  nerve,  Popliteus,  Plantaris, 
and  inner  and  outer  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  some  lymphatic  glands,  and 
fat. 

The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  anastomotica  magna 
branch  of  the  femoral,  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  anterior  and  posterior 
recurrent  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial,  and  descending  branch  from  the  external 
circumflex  of  the  Profunda. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  obturator,  anterior  crural,  and  external  and 
internal  popliteal. 

Actions. — The  knee-joint  permits  of  movements  of  flexion  and  extension,  and, 
in  certain  positions,  of  slight  rotation  inward  and  outward.  The  movement  of 
flexion  and  extension  does  not,  however,  take  place  in  a  simple,  hinge-like  man- 
ner, as  in  other  joints,  but  is  a  complicated  movement,  consisting  of  a  certain 
amount  of  gliding  and  rotation ;  so  that  the  same  part  of  one  articular  surface  is 
not  always  applied  to  the  same  part  of  the  other  articular  surface,  and  the  axis 
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of  motion  is  not  a  fixed  one.     If  the  joint  is  examined  while  in  a  condition  of 

extreme  flexion,  the  posterior  part  of  the  articular  surfaces 

of  the  tibia  will  be  found  to  be  in  contact  with  the  posterior 

rounded  extremities  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  ;  and  if 

a    simple  hinge-like  movement   were  to  take  place,   the 

axis,  round  which   the  revolving  movement  of  the  tibia 

occurs,  would  be  in  the  back  part  of  the  condyle.     If  the 

leg  is  now  brought  forward  into  a  position  of  semiflexion, 

the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  will  be  seen  to  glide  over 

the  condyles  of  the  femur,  so  that  the  middle  part  of  the 

articular  facets  are  in  contact,  and  the  axis  of  rotation 

must  therefore  have  shifted  forward  to  nearer  the  centre         ^^^   »!•>— view   or  the 

of  the  condyles.     If  the  leg   is   now   brought   into   the     gjBieiior  surikce  of  ihe  pa- 

extended  position,  a  still  further  gliding  takes  place  and     icaiiy  me  areas  of  eonum 

a  further  shifting  forward  of  the  axis  of  rotation.     This     ^itioM  omeVnee^'"*""'* 

is  not,  however,  a  simple  movement,  but  is  accompanied 

by  a  certain  amount  of  rotation  outward  round  a  vertical  axis  drawn  through  the 

centre  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.     This  rotation  is  due  to  the  greater  length  of  the 

internal  condyle,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  anterior  portion  of  its  articular  surface 

is  inclined  obliquely  outward.     In  consequence  of  this  it  will  be  seen  that  toward 

the  close  of  the  movement  of  extension — that  is  to  say,  just  before   complete 

«xtension  is  eifected — the   tibia  glides   obliquely  upward  and  outward  over  this 

oblique  surface  of  the  inner  condyle,  and  the  leg  is  therefore  necessarily  rotated 

outward.     In  flexion  of  the  joint  the  converse  of  these  movements  takes  place: 

the  tibia  glides  backward  round  the  end  of  the  femur,  and  at  the  commencement 

of  the  movement  the  tibia  is  directed  downward  and  inward  along  the  oblique 

curve  of  the  inner  condyle,  thus  causing  an  inward  rotation  to  me  leg. 

During  flexion  and  extension  the  patella  moves  on  the  lower  end  of  the  femur, 
but  this  movement  is  not  a  simple  gliding  one ;  for  if  the  articular  surface  of  this 
bone  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  present  on  each  side  of  the  central  vertical 
ridge  two  less  marked  transverse  ridges,  which  divide  the  surface,  except  a  small 
portion  along  the  inner  border,  which  is  cut  off'  by  a  slight  vertical  ridge  into 
six  facets  (see  Fig.  262),  and  therefore  does  not  present  a  uniform  curved  sur- 
face, as  would  be  the  case  if  a  simple  gliding  movement  took  place.  These  six 
&cets — three  on  each  side  of  the  median  vertical  ridge — correspond  to  and  denote 
the  parts  of  the  bone  respectively  in  contact  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur  during 
flexion,  semiflexion,  and  extension.  In  flexion  only  the  upper  facets  on  the  patella 
are  in  contact  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur;  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  bone 
rests  upon  the  mass  of  fat  which  occupies  the  space  between  the  femur  and  tibia. 
In  the  semiflexed  position  of  the  joint  the  middle  facets  on  the  patella  rest  upon 
the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  condyles,  and  thus  aflord  greater  leverage  to 
the  Quadriceps  by  increasing  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion.  In  complete 
extension  the  patella  is  drawn  up,  so  that  only  the  lower  facets  are  in  contact  with 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  condyles.  The  narrow  strip  along  the  inner  border 
is  an  exception  to  this,  and  would  appear  to  be  in  contact  with  the  internal  condyle 
throughout  its  whole  extent  in  every  position  of  the  joint.  As  in  the  elbow,  so  it 
is  in  the  knee — the  axis  of  rotation  in  flexion  and  extension  is  not  precisely  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bone,  but  during  flexion  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  alteration  of  plane;  so  that,  whereas  in  flexion  the  femur  and  tibia  are  in  the 
same  plane,  in  extension  the  one  bone  forms  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees  with 
the  other.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  two  extremities:  that 
in  the  upper,  during  extension,  the  humeri  are  parallel  and  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  diverge;  in  the  lower,  the  femora  converge  below  and  the  tibia  are 
parallel. 

In  addition  to  the  slight  rotation  during  flexion  and  extension,  the  tibia  enjoys 
an  independent  rotation  on  the  condyles  of  the  femur  in  certain  positions  of  the 
joint.     This  movement  takes  place  between  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilages  and 
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the  tibia,  whereas  the  movement  of  flexion  and  extension  takes  place  between  the 
interarticular  fibro-cartilages  and  the  femur.  So  that  the  knee  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  two  joints,  separated  by  the  fibro-cartilages :  an  upper  (menisco-femoral), 
in  which  flexion  and  extension  take  place ;  and  a  lower  (menisco-tibial),  allowing 
of  a  certain  amount  of  rotation.  This  latter  movement  can  only  take  place  in  the 
semiflexed  position  of  the  limb,  when  all  the  ligaments  are  relaxed. 

During  flexion  the  ligamentum  patellae  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  as  is  also 
the  posterior  crucial  ligament  in  extreme  flexion.  The  other  ligaments  are  all 
relaxed  by  flexion  of  the  joint,  though  the  relaxation  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament 
is  very  trifling.  Flexion  is  only  checked  during  life  by  the  contact  of  the  leg  with 
the  thigh.  In  extension  the  ligamentum  patellae  becomes  relaxed,  and,  in  extreme 
extension  completely  so,  so  as  to  allow  free  lateral  movement  to  the  patella,  which 
then  rests  on  the  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  The  other  ligaments,  with 
the  exception  of  the  posterior  crucial,  which  is  partly  relaxed,  are  all  on  the  stretch. 
When  the  limb  has  been  brought  into  a  straight  line,  extension  is  checked  mainly 
by  the  tension  of  all  the  ligaments  except  the  posterior  crucial  and  ligamentum 
patellae.  The  movements  of  rotation^  of  which  the  knee  is  capable,  are  permitted 
in  the  semiflexed  condition  by  the  partial  relaxation  of  both  crucial  ligaments,  as 
well  as  the  lateral  ligaments.  Rotation  inward  appears  to  be  limited  by  the 
tension  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament,  and  by  the  interlocking  of  the  two  liga- 
ments ;  but  rotation  outward  does  not  appear  to  be  checked  by  either  crucial 
ligament,  since  they  uncross  during  the  execution  of  this  movement,  but  by  the 
lateral  ligaments,  especially  the  internal.  The  main  function  of  the  crucial  liga- 
ments is  to  act  as  a  direct  bond  of  union  between  the  tibia  and  femur,  preventing 
the  former  bone  from  being  carried  too  far  backward  or  forward.  Thus  the 
anterior  crucial  ligament  prevents  the  tibia  being  carried  too  far  forward  by  the 
extensor  tendons,  and  the  posterior  crucial  checks  too  great  movement  backward 
by  the  flexors.  They  also  assist  the  lateral  ligaments  in  resisting  any  lateral 
bending  of  the  joint.  The  interarticular  cartilages  are  intended,  as  it  seems, 
to  adapt  the  surface  of  the  tibia  to  the  shape  of  the  femur  to  a  certain  extent, 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  intervals  which  would  otherwise  be  left  in  the  varying 
positions  of  the  joint,  and  to  interrupt  the  jars  which  would  be  so  frequently 
transmitted  up  the  limb  in  jumping  or  falls  on  the  feet;  also  to  permit  of  the 
two  varieties  of  motion,  flexion  and  extension,  and  rotation,  as  explained  above. 
The  patella  is  a  great  defence  to  the  knee-joint  from  any  injury  inflicted  in  front, 
and  it  distributes  upon  a  large  and  tolerably  even  surface  during  kneeling  the 
pressure  which  would  otherwise  fall  upon  the  prominent  ridges  of  the  condyles ;  it 
also  affords  leverage  to  the  Quadriceps  extensor  muscle  to  act  upon  the  tibia ;  and 
Mr.  Ward  has  pointed  out  *  how  this  leverage  varies  in  the  various  positions  of  the 
joint,  so  that  the  action  of  the  muscles  produces  velocity  at  the  expense  of  force  in 
the  commencement  of  extension,  and,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  close  of  extension 
tends  to  diminish  velocity,  and  therefore  the  shock  to  the  ligaments ;  whilst  in  the 
standing  position  it  draws  the  tibia  powerfully  forward,  and  thus  maintains  it  in 
its  place. 

Extension  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh  is  performed  by  the  Quadriceps  extensor ; 
flexion  by  the  hamstring  muscles,  assisted  by  the  Gracilis  and  Sartorius,  and, 
indirectly,  by  the  Gastrocnemius,  Popliteus,  and  Plantaris ;  rotation  outivard,  by 
the  Biceps ;  and  rotation  inward  by  the  Popliteus,  Semitendinosus,  and,  to  a 
slight  extent,  the  Semimembranosus,  the  Sartorius,  and  the  Gracilis. 

Sur&ce  Form. — ^The  interval  between  the  two  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the 
knee-joint  can  alwavs  easily  be  felt.  If  the  limb  is  extended,  it  is  situated  on  a  slightly  higher  level 
than  the  apes  of  the  patella ;  but  if  the  limb  is  slightly  flexed,  a  knife  carried  horizontally  back- 
ward immediately  below  the  apex  of  the  patella  would  pass  directly  into  the  joint.  When  the 
knee-joint  is  distended  with  fluid,  the  outhne  of  the  synovial  membrane  at  the  front  of  the  knee 
may  be  fairly  well  mapped  out. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — From  a  consideration  of  the  construction  of  the  knee-joint  it  would 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  one  of  the  least  secure  of  any  of  the  joints  in  the  body.     It  is  formed 

*  Human  Osteology^  p.  405. 
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between  the  two  longest  bones,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  leverage  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  is  very  considerable ;  the  articular  surfaces  are  but  ill  adapted  to  each  other,  and 
the  ran^e  and  variety  of  motion  which  it  enjoys  is  great.  All  these  circumstances  tend  to  render 
the  articulation  very  insecure ;  but,  nevertneless,  on  account  of  the  very  powerful  ligaments 
which  bind  the  bones  together,  the  joint  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  body,  and  dislocation 
from  traumatism  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ligaments  have 
been  soflened  or  destroyed  by  disease,  partial  displacement  is  very  liable  to  occur,  and  is 
frequently  brought  about  by  the  mere  action  of  the  muscles  displacing  the  articular  surfaces 
from  each  other.  The  tibia  may  be  dislocated  in  any  direction  from  the  femur — forward,  back- 
ward, inward,  or  outward ;  or  a  combination  of  two  of  these  dislocations  may  occur — that  is,  the 
tibia  may  be  dislocated  forward  and  laterally,  or  backward  and  laterally ;  and  any  of  these  dis- 
locations may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  As  a  rtlle,  however,  the  antero-posterior  dislocations 
are  complete,  the  lateral  ones  incomplete. 

One  or  other  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  may  become  displaced  and  nipped  between  the 
femur  and  tibia.  The  accident  is  produced  hv  a  twist  of  the  leg  when  the  knee  is  flexed,  and  is 
aocompanied  by  a  sudden  pain  and  fixation  of  the  knee  in  a  flexed  position.  The  cartilage  may 
be  displaced  either  inward  or  outward :  that  is  to  say^  either  inward  toward  the  tibial  spine,  sq 
that  tne  cartilaee  becomes  lodged  in  the  intercondyloid  notch  ;  or  outward,  so  that  the  cartilage 
projects  beyona  the  margin  of  the  two  articulating  bones.  Acute  synovitis,  the  result  of 
traumatism  or  exposure  to  cold,  is  very  common  in  the  knee,  on  account  of  its  superficial  posi- 
tion. When  distended  with  fluid,  the  swelling  shows  itself  above  and  at  the  sides  of  the  patella, 
reaching  about  an  inch  or  more  above  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur,  and  extending  a  little 
higher  under  the  Vastus  intemus  than  the  Vastus  externus.  Occasionally  the  swelhng  may 
extend  two  inches  or  more.  At  the  sides  of  the  patella  the  swelling  extends  lower  at  the  inner 
side  than  it  does  on  the  outer  side.  The  lower  level  of  the  sjmovial  membrane  is  just  above  the 
level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  In  the  middle  line  it  covers  the  upper  third 
of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  being  separated  from  it,  however,  by  the  capsule  and  a  little  fat. 
Chronic  synovitis  principally  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  leading  to  tubercular  arthritis.  The  reasons  why  tubercular  disease  of  the  knee 
usually  commences  in  the  synovial  membrane  appear  to  be  the  complex  and  extensive  nature  of 
this  sac ;  the  extensive  vascular  supply  to  it ;  and  the  fact  that  injuries  are  generall]^  difiused 
and  applied  to  the  front  of  the  jomt  rather  than  to  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Syphilitic  disea^^^e 
not  untrequently  attacks  the  knee-joint.  In  the  hereditary  form  of  the  disease  it  is  usually 
symmetrical,  attacking  both  joints,  which  become  filled  with  synovial  effusion^  and  is  very 
intractable  and  difiicuTt  of  cure.  In  the  tertiary  form  of  the  disease  gummatous  infiltration  of 
the  synovial  membrane  tnay  take  place.  The  knee  is  one  of  the  joints  most  commonly  afiected 
with  osteo-arthritis,  and  is  said  to  oe  more  frequently  the  seat  of  this  disease  in  women  than  in 
men.  The  occurrence  of  the  so-called  loose  cartilage  is  almost  confined  to  the  knee,  though  they 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  elbow,  and,  rarely,  in  some  other  joints.  Many  of  them  occur 
in  cases  of  osteo-arthritis,  in  which  calcareous  or  cartilaginous  material  is  formed  in  one  of  the 
synovial  firinges  and  constitutes  the  foreign  body,  and  may  or  may  not  become  detached,  in  the 
former  case  only  meriting  the  usual  term,  ^ Moose"  cartilage.  In  other  cases  they  have  their 
origin  in  the  exudation  of  inflammatory  lymph,  and  possibly,  in  some  rare  instances,  a  portion 
of  the  articular  cartilage  or  one  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  becomes  detached  and  constitutes  the 
foreign  body. 

Genu  valgum,  or  knock-knee,  is  a  common  deformity  of  childhood,  in  which,  owing  to 
changes  in  and  about  the  joint,  the  angle  between  the  outer  border  of  the  tibia  and  femur  is 
diminished,  so  that  as  the  patient  stands  the  two  internal  condyles  of  the  femora  are  in  contact, 
but  the  two  internal  malleoli  of  the  tibiae  are  more  or  less  widely  separated  from  each  other. 
When,  however,  the  knees  are  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  the  two  legs  are  practically  parallel  with 
each  other.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  there  is  a  yielding  of  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment and  other  fibrous  structures  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint;  as  a  result  of  this  there  is  a 
constant  undue  pressure  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  against  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur.  This  extra  pressure  causes  arrest  of  growth  and,  possibly,  wasting  of  the  outer  con- 
dyle, and  a  consequent  tendency  for  the  tibia  to  become  separated  from  the  internal  condyle. 
To  prevent  this  the  internal  condyle  becomes  depressed;  probably,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Mikulicz,  by  an  increased  growth  of  the  lower  end  of  the  diaphysis  on  its  inner  side,  so  that  the 
line  of  the  epiphysis  becomes  oblique  instead  of  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  bone,  with  a  direcr- 
tion  downward  and  inward. 

Excision  of  the  knee-joint  is  most  frequently  required  for  tubercular  disease  of  this  articula- 
tion, but  is  also  practised  in  cases  of  disorganization  of  the  knee  afler  rheumatic  fever,  pyaemia, 
etc.,  in  osteo-arthritis,  and  in  ankylosis.  It  is  also  occasionally  called  for  in  cases  of  injury,  gun- 
shot or  otherwise.  The  operation  is  best  performed  either  by  a  horseshoe  incision,  starting  irom 
one  condyle,  descending  as  low  as  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  where  it  crosses  the  leg,  and  is  then 
carried  upward  to  the  other  condyle;  or  by  a  transverse  incision  across  the  patella.  In  this 
latter  incision  the  patella  is  either  removed  or  sawn  across,  and  the  halves  subsequently  sutured 
together.  The  bones  having  been  cleared,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  operation  is  performed 
for  tubercular  disease  all  pulpy  tissue  having  been  carefully  removed,  the  section  of  the  femur 
is  first  made.  This  should  never  include,  in  children,  more  than,  at  the  most,  two-thirds 
of  the  articular  surface,  otherwise  the  epiph5'sis  will  be  included,  with  disastrous  results  as  far 
as  regards  the  growth  of  the  limb.     Afterward  a  thin  slice  should  be  removed  from  the  upper 
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end  of  the  tibia,  not  more  than  half  an  inch.  If  any  diseased  tissue  still  appears  to  be  left  in 
the  bones,  it  should  be  removed  with  the  gouge  rather  than  that  a  further  section  ot*  the  bones 
should  be  made. 

m.  Articulations  between  the  Tibia  and  Fibula. 

The  articulations  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  effected  by  ligaments  which 
connect  both  extremities,  as  well  as  the  shafts  of  the  bones.  They  ntiay,  con- 
sequently, be  subdivided  into  three  sets :  1.  The  Superior  Tibio-fibular  articula- 
tion. 2.  The  Middle  Tibio-fibular  ligament  or  interosseous  membrane.  3.  The 
Inferior  Tibio-fibular  articulation. 

1.  Superior 'Tibio-fibular  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  an  arthrodial  joint.  The  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bones 
present  two  flat,  oval  facets  covered  with  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by  the 
following  ligaments: 

Anterior  Superior  Tibio-fibular. 
Posterior  Superior  Tibio-fibular. 

The  Anterior  Superior  Ligament  (Fig.  259)  consists  of  two  or  three  broad  and 
flat  bands  which  pass  obliquely  upward  and  inward  from  the  front  of  the  head  of 
the  fibula  to  the  front  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

The  Posterior  Superior  Ligament  (Fig.  258)  is  a  single  thick  and  broad  band 
which  passes  upward  and  inward  from  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to 
the  back  part  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  It  is  covered  by  the  tendon  of 
the  Popliteus  muscle. 

A  Synoyial  Membrane  lines  this  articulation,  which  at  its  upper  and  back  part 
is  occasionally  continuous  with  that  of  the  knee-joint. 

2.   Middle  Tibio-fibular  Ligament  or  Interosseous  Membrane. 

An  interosseous  membrane  extends  between  the  contiguous  margins  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  and  separates  the  muscles  on  the  front  from  those  on  the  back  of 
the  leg.  It  consists  of  a  thin,  aponeurotic  lamina  composed  of  oblique  fibres 
which  pass  downward  and  outward  between  the  interosseous  ridges  on  the  two 
bones.  It  is  broader  above  than  below.  Above  its  upper  border  is  a  large,  oval 
aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  forward  to  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  leg ;  and  at  its  lower  part  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  pero- 
neal vessels.  It  is  continuous  below  with  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament,  and 
is  perforated  in  numerous  parts  for  the  passage  of  small  vessels.  It  is  in  relation, 
in  front,  with  the  Tibialis  anticus.  Extensor  longus  digitorum.  Extensor  proprius 
hallucis,  Peroneus  tertius,  and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve ;  behind,  with 
the  Tibialis  posticus  and  Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

3.  Inferior  Tibio-fibular  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  formed  by  the  rough,  convex  surface  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  connected  with  a  concave  rough  surface  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  tibia.  Below,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  lines,  these  surfaces  are 
smooth,  and  covered  with  cartilage,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  ankle- 
joint.     The  ligaments  of  this  joint  are — 

Anterior  Inferior  Tibio-fibular.  Transverse. 

Posterior  Inferior  Tibio-fibular.  Inferior  Interosseous. 

The  Anterior  Inferior  Ligament  (Fig.  264)  is  a  flat,  triangular  band  of  fibres, 
broader  below  than  above,  which  extends  obliquely  downward  and  outward 
between  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  on  the  front  aspect  of  the 
articulation.     It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Peroneus  tertius,  the  aponeurosis 
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of  the  leg,  and  the  integument ;  behind,  with  the  inferior  interoBseouB  lig&ment ; 
and  lies  in  contact  with  the  cartilage  covering  the  astragalus. 

The  Posterior  Inferior  Ligament,  smaller  than  the  preceding,  is  disposed  in  a 
similar  manner  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 

The  Trauverse  Ligament  is  a  long,  narrow  band,  continuous  with  the  preceding, 
passing  transversely  across  the  bacK  of  the  joint,  from  the  external  malleolus  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  almost  as  far  as  its  mal- 
leolar process.  This  ligament  projects  below  the  margin  of  the  bones,  and  forms 
part  of  the  articulating  surface  for  the  astragalus. 

The  tofsrior  Interosseous  Ligament  consists  of  numerous  short,  strong,  fibrous 
bands  which  pass  between  the  contiguous  rough  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
and  constitute  the  chief  bond  of  union  between  the  bones.  This  ligament  is  con- 
tinuous above  with  the  interosseous  membrane. 

The  Sysorlal  Membrane  lining  the  articular  surface  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
ankle-joint. 

Actions. — The  movement  permitted  in  these  articulations  is  limited  to  a  very 
slight  gliding  of  the  articular  surfaces  one  upon  another. 

rV.  Ankle-joint. 
The  Ankle  is  a  ginglymus  or  hinge-joint.  The  bones  entering  into  its  forma- 
tion are  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  and  its  malleolus  and  the  external  mal- 
leolus of  the  fibula.  These  bones  are  united  above,  and  form  a  mortise  to  receive 
the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  astragalus  and  its  two  lateral  facets.  The  bony 
surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by  a  capsule,  which  in 
places  forms  thickened  bands  constituting  the  following  ligaments : 

Anterior.  Internal  Lateral. 

Posterior.  External  Lateral. 

The  Anterior  Tlblo-tanal  Ligament  (Fig.  263)  is  a  broad,  thin,  membranous 
layer,  attached,  above,  to  the  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia ;  below. 
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to  the  margin  of  the  astragalus,  in  front  of  its  articular  surface.     It  is  in  relation, 
in  front,  with  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  toes,  with  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis 
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anticus  aod  Peroneus  tertius,  and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve ;  behind,  it 
lies  in  contact  with  the  synovial  membrane. 

The  Posterior  Tibio-tarsal  Ligament  is  very  tbin,  an<l  consists  principally  of 
transverse  fibres.  -  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia,  blending  with  the  transverse  tibio-fibular  ligament ;  below,  to  the  astragalus, 
behind  its  superior  articular  facet.  Externally  it  is  thicker  than  internally,  where 
a  somewhat  thickened  band  of  transverse  fibres  is  attached  to  the  hollow  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  external  malleolus. 

The  Internal  Latoral  or  Delttdd  Ligament  is  a  strong,  flat,  triangular  band, 
attached,  above,  to  the  apex  and  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  inner  mal- 
leolus. The  most  anterior  fibres  pass  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  navicular 
bone  and  the  inferior  calcaneo-iiavicular  ligament;  the  middle  descend  almost 
perpendicularly  to  be  inserted  into  the  sustentaculum  tali  of  the  os  calcis  ;  and  the 
posterior  fibres  pass  backward  and  outward  to  be  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
astragalus.  This  ligament  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  and 
Flexor  longus  digitorum  muscles. 
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The  External  Lateral  Ligament  (Fig.  264)  consists  of  three  distinctly  special- 
ized fasciculi  of  the  capsule,  taking  different  directions  and  separated  by  distinct 
intervals;  for  which  reason  it  is  described  by  some  anatomists  as  three  distinct 
ligaments.' 

The  anterior  fa»ciculu»  (anterior  astragalo-fibular),  the  shortest  of  the  three, 
passes  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  summit  of  the  external  malleolus,  downward 
and  forward,  to  the  astragalus,  in  front  of  its  external  articular  facet. 

The  posterior  fagciculuB  (posterior  astragalo-fibular),  the  most  deeply  seated, 
passes  from  the  depression  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  external  malleolus 
to  a  prominent  tubercle  on  the  posterior  sui-face  of  the  astragalus.  Its  fibres  are 
almost  horizontal  in  direction. 

The  middle  fasci<^uhi»  (caleaneo-fibular),  the  longest  of  the  three,  is  a  narrow, 
rounded  cord  passing  from  the  apex  of  the  external  malleolus  downward  and 
slightly  backward  to  a  tubercle  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  covered 
by  the  tendons  of  the  Peroneus  longu.s  and  brevis. 

'  Humphry,  On  the  Stildon,  p.  5J9. 
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The  Synovial  Membrane  invests  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligaments,  and  sends 
a  duplicature  upward  between  the  lower  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  for  a 
short  distance. 

Relations. — The  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves  in  connection  with  the  joint  are, 
in  front,  from  within  outward,  the  Tibialis  anticus,  Extensor  proprius  hallucis, 
anterior  tibial  vessels,  anterior  tibial  nerve.  Extensor  communis  digitorum,  and 
Peroneus  tertius ;  behind,  from  within  outward,  the  Tibialis  posticus,  Flexor  longus 
digitorum,  posterior  tibial  vessels,  posterior  tibial  nerve,  Flexor  longus  hallucis ; 
and,  in  the  groove  behind  the  external  malleolus,  the  tendons  of  the  Peroneus 
longus  and  brevis. 

The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  malleolar  branches  of  the 
anterior  tibial  and  the  peroneal. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial. 

Actions. — The  movements  of  the  joint  are  those  of  flexion  and  extension. 
The  malleoli  tightly  embrace  the  astragalus  in  all  positions  of  the  joint,  so  that  any 
slight  degree  of  lateral  movement  which  may  exist  is  simply  due  to  stretching 
of  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  ligaments  and  slight  bending  of  the  shaft  of  the 
fibula.  Of  the  ligaments,  the  internal,  or  deltoid,  is  of  very  great  power — so 
much  so  that  it  usually  resists  a  force  which  fractures  the  process  of  bone  to  which 
it  is  attached.  Its  middle  portion,  together  with  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament,  binds  the  bones  of  the  leg  firmly  to  the  foot  and  resists 
displacement  in  every  direction.  Its  anterior  and  posterior  fibres  limit  extension 
and  flexion  of  the  foot  respectively,  and  the  anterior  fibres  also  limit  abduction. 
The  posterior  portion  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  assists  the  middle  portion  in 
resisting  the  displacement  of  the  foot  backward,  and  deepens  the  cavity  for  the 
reception  of  the  astragalus.  The  anterior  fasciculus  is  a  security  against  the  dis- 
placement of  the  foot  forward,  and  limits  extension  of  the  joint.  The  movements 
of  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  foot,  together  with  the  minute  changes  inform 
by  which  it  is  applied  to  the  ground  or  takes  hold  of  an  object  in  climbing,  etc.,  are 
mainly  efibcted  in  the  tarsal  joints,  the  one  which  enjoys  the  greatest  amount  of 
motion  being  that  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  behind  and  the  navicular 
and  cuboid  in  front.  This  is  often  called  the  transverse  or  medio-tarsal  joint,  and 
it  can,  with  the  subordinate  joints  of  the  tarsus,  replace  the  ankle-joint  in  a  great 
measure  when  the  latter  has  become  ankylosed. 

Extension  of  the  tarsal  bones  upon  the  tibia  and  fibula  is  produced  by  the 
Gastrocnemius,  Soleus,  Plantaris,  Tibialis  posticus,  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis. 
Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  Flexor  longus  hallucis ;  flexiony  by  the  Tibialis  anti- 
cus, Peroneus  tertius.  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  Extensor  proprius  hallucis  ;^ 
adduction^  in  the  extended  position,  is  produced  by  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  posti- 
cus ;  and  abduction  by  the  Peronei. 

Surface  Form. — ^The  line  of  the  ankle-joint  may  be  indicated  by  a  transverse  line  drawn 
across  the  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  tip  of  the 
internal  malleolus. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Displacement  of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  astragalus  from  the 
tibio-fibular  mortise  is  not  of  common  occurrence,  as  the  ankle-joint  is  a  very  strong  and  powerful 
articulation,  and  great  force  is  required  to  produce  it.  Nevertheless,  dislocation  dues  occasionally 
occur,  both  in  an  antero-posterior  and  a  lateral  direction.  In  the  latter,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon, fracture  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  injury.  The  dislocation  in  these  cases  is 
somewhat  peculiar,  and  is  not  a  displacement  in  a  horizontally  lateral  direction,  such  as  usually 
occurs  in  lateral  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  but  the  astragalus  undergoes  a  partial  rotation 
round  an  antero-posterior  axis  drawn  through  its  own  centre,  so  that  the  superior  surface,  instead 
of  being  directed  upward,  is  inclined  more  or  less  inward  or  outward  according  to  the  variety  of 
the  displacement. 

The  ankle-joint  is  more  frequentlv  sprained  than  any  joint  in  the  bod;jr,  and  this  may  lead 
to  acute  synovitis.  In  these  cases,  wficn  the  synovial  sac  is  distended  witn  fluid,  the  bulging 
appears  principally  in  the  front  of  the  joint,  beneath  the  anterior  tendons,  and  on  either  side, 
between  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  on  the  inner  side,  and  between  the 

^  The  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and  Extensor  proprius  hal- 
lacb  are  extensora  of  the  toes,  hut  flexors  of  the  ankle,  and  that  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum  and  Flexor 
longus  hallucis  are  flexors  of  the  toes,  but  extensors  of  the  ankle. 
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Peroneua  tertius  and  tbe  esternal  lateral  li^nment  on  tlie  outer  side.  In  addition  to  this,  bulging 
irequei)tly  occurs  posteriorly,  and  a  fluctuating  swelling  may  be  detected  on  either  side  of  the 
tendo  AchilliB. 

Chronic  synovitis  may  result  from  frequent  sprains,  and  when  once  this  joint  has  been 
sprained  it  is  more  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  irgury  than  it  was  before;  or  it  may  be  tuber- 


cular in  its  origin,  the  disease  usually  commencing  in  the  astragalus  and  extending  to  the  joint, 
though  it  may  commence  as  a  tubercular  synovitis  the  result  probably  of  some  slight  strain  in  a 
tubercular  subject. 

Escision  of  the  ankle-joint  is  not  often  performed  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
disease  of  the  articulation  for  which  this  operation  is  indicated  is  frequently  associatca  with 
disease  of  the  tarsal  bones,  which  prevents  its  performance ;  nud,  secondly,  the  fool  after 
excision  is  frequently  of  very  little  use ;  far  less,  in  fact,  than  after  a  Symes's  amputation,  which 
is  often,  therefore,  a  preferable  operation  in  these  cases.  Kscision  may,  however,  be  attempted 
in  cases  of  tubercular  arthritis,  in  a  young  and  otherwise  healthy  subject,  where  the  disease  is 
limited  to  the  bones  forming  the  joint.  It  may  also  be  required  after  injury  where  the  vessels 
and  nerves  have  not  been  damaged  and  the  patient  is  young  and  free  from  visceral  disease. 
The  excision  is  best  performed  by  two  lateral  incisions.  One  commencing  two  and  a  half  inches 
above  the  external  malleolus,  carried  down  the  posterior  border  of  the  fibula,  round  the  end  of 
the  bone,  and  then  forward  and  downward  as  far  as  the  calcaneo-cuboid  joint,  midway  between 
the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  and  the  tuberosity  on  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  Through  this 
incision  the  fibula  is  cleared,  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  divided,  and  tbe  bone  sawn  throueh 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  incision  and  removed.  A  similar  curved  incision  is  now  made  on  tbe 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  commencing  two  and  a  half  inches  above  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia, 
carried  down  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone,  round  the  internal  malleolus,  and  forward  and 
downward  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  navicular  bone.  Through  this  incision  the  tibia  is  cleared  in 
ftont  and  behind,  the  internal  lateral,  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  divided,  and  the  end 
of  the  tibia  protruded  through  the  wound  by  displacing  the  foot  outward,  and  sawn  off  sufficiently 
high  to  secure  a  healthy  section  of  bone.  The  articular  surface  of  tbe  astragalus  is  now  to  be 
sawn  off  or  the  whole  bone  removed.  In  cases  where  tbe  operation  is  performed  for  tubercular 
arthritis  the  latter  course  is  probably  preferable,  as  the  injury  done  by  the  saw  is  frequently  the 
starting  point  of  fresh  caries;  and  after  removal  of  the  whole  bone  the  shortening  is  not  appreci- 
ably increased,  and  the  result  as  regards  union  appears  to  be  as  good  as  when  two  sawn  surfaces 
of  bone  are  brought  Into  apposition. 

V.  Articulations  of  the  Tarsus. 

1.   Articulations  of  the  Os  Calcis  and  A.sthagalus. 
Tlie  articulations  between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  are  two  in  number — 
anterior  and  posterior.     They  are  arthrodial  joints.     The  bones  are  connected 
together  by  four  ligaments: 

External  Calcaneo-astragaloid.  Posterior  Calcaneo-astragaloid. 

Internal  Calcaneo-astragaloid.  Interosseous. 
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The  External  Galcaneo-astragaloid  Ligament  (Fig.  264)  is  a  short,  strong, 
fasciculus  passing  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  astragalus,  immediately  beneath 
its  external  malleolar  facet,  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint, 
with  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  parallel. 

The  Internal  Galcaneo-astragaloid  Ligament  is  a  band  of  fibres  connecting  the 
internal  tubercle  of  the  back  of  the  astragalus  with  the  back  of  the  sustentaculum 
tali.     Its  fibres  blend  with  those  of  the  inferior  calcaneo-navicular  ligament. 

The  Posterior  Galcaneo-astragaloid  Ligament  (Fig.  263)  connects  the  posterior 
external  tubercle  of  the  astragalus  with  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  os  calcis ; 
it  is  a  short,  narrow  band,  the  fibres  of  which  radiate  from  their  narrow  attach- 
ment to  the  astragalus. 

The  Literosseous  Ligament  forms  the  chief  bond  of  union  between  the  bones. 
It  consists  of  numerous  vertical  and  oblique  fibres  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the 
groove  between  the  articulating  facets  on  the  under  surface  of  the  astragalus ;  by 
the  other  to  a  corresponding  depression  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  It 
is  very  thick  and  strong,  being  at  least  an  inch  in  breadth  from  side  to  side,  and 
serves  to  unite  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  solidly  together. 

The  Synovial  Membranes  (Fig.  267)  are  two  in  number :  one  for  the  posterior 
calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation ;  a  second  for  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
joint.  The  latter  synovial  membrane  is  continued  forward  between  the  contiguous 
surfaces  of  the  astragalus  and  navicular  bones. 

Actions. — The  movements  permitted  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  are 
limited  to  a  gliding  of  the  one  bone  on  the  other  in  a  direction  from  before  back- 
ward, and  from  side  to  side. 

2.  Articulations  op  the  Os  Calcis  with  the  Cuboid. 
The  ligaments  connecting  the  os  calcis  with  the  cuboid  are  four  in  number : 

jx        ,  r  Superior  Calcaneo-cuboid. 

\  Internal  Calcaneo-cuboid  (Interosseous). 

p,     .  r  Long  Calcaneo-cuboid. 

\  Short  Calcaneo-cuboid. 

The  Superior  Galcaneo-cnboid  Ligament  (Fig.  264)  is  a  thin  and  narrow  fasciculus 
which  passes  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  joint. 

The  Internal  Galcaneo-cnboid  (Interosseous)  Ligament  (Fig.  264)  is  a  short 
but  thick  and  strong  band  of  fibres  arising  from  the  os  calcis,  in  the  deep  hollow 
which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  astragalus,  and  closely  blended,  at  its  origin, 
with  the  superior  calcaneo-navicular  ligament.  It  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of 
the  cuboid  bone.  This  ligament  forms  one  of  the  chief  bonds  of  union  between 
the  first  and  second  rows  of  the  tarsus. 

The  Long  Galcaneo-cnboid  (Long  Plantar)  Ligament  (Fig.  266),  the  more  super- 
ficial of  the  two  plantar  ligaments,  is  the  longest  of  all  the  ligaments  of  the  tarsus : 
it  is  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  from  near  the  tuberosities,  as  far 
forward  as  the  anterior  tubercle ;  its  fibres  pass  forward  to  be  attached  to  the 
ridge  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone,  the  more  superficial  fibres  being 
continued  onward  to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 
This  ligament  crosses  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone,  convert- 
ing it  into  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus. 

The  Short  Galcaneo-cnboid  (Short  Plantar)  Ligament  lies  nearer  to  the  bones 
than  the  preceding,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  little  adipose  tissue.  It  is 
exceedingly  broad,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  tubercle  and  the 
depression  in  front  of  it,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  to 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone  behind  the  peroneal  groove. 
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Ssmorial  HemliTaiie.— The  synovial  membrane  in  this  joint  is  distinct.  It 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligameotB. 

Actions. — The  movements  permitted  between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid  are 
limited  to  a  slight  gliding  upon  each  other. 

3.  The  Ligaments  connecting  the  Os  Calcis  and  Navicular. 
Though  these  two  bones  do  not  directly  articulate,  they  are  connected  together 

by  two  ligaments : 

Superior  or  External  Calcaneo -navicular. 
Inferior  or  Internal  Calcaneo-navicular. 

The   Superior  or  External  Oalcaneo-navicular  (Fig.    264)  arises,  as   already 
mentioned,  with  the  internal  calcaneo-cuboid  in  the  deep  hollow   between  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis ;  it  passes  forward  from  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  OS  calcis  to  the  outer  side  of  the  navicular  bone.     These  two  liga- 
ments resemble  the  letter  Y,  being  blended  together  behind,  but  separated  in  front. 
The  Inferior  or  Internal  Oalcaneo-naTicnlar  (Fig.  266)  is   by  far  the  larger 
and  stronger  of  the  two  ligaments  between 
these  bones;  it  is  a  broad  and  thick  band  of 
fibres,  which  passes  forward  and  inward  from 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  sustentaculum  tali 
of  the  OS  calcis  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
navicular    bone.     This    ligament    not    only 
serves  to  connect  the  os  calcis  and  navicular, 
but  supports  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  form- 
ing part  of  the  articular  cavity  in  which  it  is 
received.     The  upper  mirface  presents  a  fibro- 
cartilaginous   facet,   lined    by    the   synovial 
membrane   continued  from  the  anterior  cal- 
caneo-astragaloid    articulation,    upon    which 
the  head  of  the  astragalus  rests.     Its  under 
mrface  is  in  contact  with  the  tendon  of  the 
Tibialis  posticus  muscle  ;'  its  inner  border  is 
blended  with  the  fore  part  of   the  Deltoid 
ligament,  thus  completing  the  socket  for  the 
head  of  the  astragalus. 

I  Surreal  Anatomy.— The  inferior  calcaneo-nav- 

icukr  ligament,  by  supporting  the  head  or  the  oalm^- 
alua,  is  principally  couceriied  in  uaintainiug  the 
anili  of  the  fool,  and  when  it  yields  the  head  of 
the  astragalus  is  pressed  duwDward,  inward,  and  for- 
ward by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  foot  becomes 
flattened,  expanded,  and  turned  outwunl,  cvnslituting 
■he  disease  known  as  fat-finit.  This  ligament  con- 
tains a  considerable  Hmount  uf  elliptic  fibre,  so  as  to 
give  elasticity  to  the  arch  and  spring  to  the  font ; 
liencc  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "spring''  ligament 
It  is  support«d,  on  its  under  surface,  hy  the  tendon 
of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  which  spreads  out  at  its 
insertion  into  a  number  of  fasciculi  which  are  attached 
niarEiirtOce  to  most  of  the  tarsal  and  mciatHrsul  bones;  this  pre- 
vents undue  stretching  of  the  ligament  and  is  a  pro- 
tection ajfainst  the  oc^^urrence  of  flat-toot. 

4.  Articulation  of  the  Astragalus  with  the  Navicular  Bone. 
The  articulation  between  the  astragalus  and  navicular  i?  an  arthrodial  joint: 

the  rounded  head  of  the  astragalus  being  received  into  the  concavity  formed  by 
'  Mr.  Hancock  describes  an  ealension  of  this  ligament  upward  on  the  inner  sWe  of  tbe  foot, 
which  completes  the  suckel  of  the  joint  in  that  direction  (Luwrf,  1866,  vol.  i.  p.  bl8). 
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the  posterior  surface  of  the  navicular,  the  anterior  articulating  surface  of  the 
calcaneum,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  inferior  calcaneo-navicular  ligament, 
which  fills  up  the  triangular  interval  between  those  bones.  The  only  ligament  of 
this  joint  is  the  saperior  astragalo-navicnlar.  It  is  a  broad  band,  which  passes 
obliquely  forward  from  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  to  the  superior  surface  of  the 
navicular  bone.  It  is  thin,  and  weak  in  texture,  and  covered  by  the  Extensor  ten- 
dons.    The  inferior  calcaneo-navicular  supplies  the  place  of  an  inferior  ligament. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  which  lines  the  joint  is  continued  forward  from  the 
anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation. 

ActionB. — This  articulation  permits  of  considerable  mobility,  but  its  feebleness 
is  such  as  to  allow  occasionally  of  dislocation  of  the  other  bones  of  the  tarsus 
from  the  astragalus. 

The  transverse  tarsal  or  medio-tarsal  joint  is  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the 
OS  calcis  with  the  cuboid,  and  by  the  articulation  of  the  astragalus  with  the  nav- 
icular. The  movement  which  takes  place  in  this  joint  is  more  extensive  than  that 
in  the  other  tarsal  joints,  and  consists  of  a  sort  of  rotation  by  means  of  which  the 
sole  of  the  foot  may  be  slightly  flexed  and  extended  or  carried  inward  and  outward. 

6.  The  Articulation  op  the  Navicular  with  the  Cuneiform  Bonks. 
The  navicular  is  connected  to  the  three  cuneiform  bones  by 

Dorsal  and  Plantar  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  are  small,  longitudinal  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  arranged 
as  three  bundles,  one  to  each  of  the  cuneiform  bones.  That  bundle  of  fibres 
which  connects  the  navicular  with  the  internal  cuneiform  is  continued  round  the 
inner  side  of  the  articulation  to  be  continuous  with  the  plantar  ligament  which 
connects  these  two  bones. 

The  Plantar  Ligaments  have  a  similar  arrangement  to  those  on  the  dorsum. 
They  are  strengthened  by  processes  given  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 

Actions. — The  movements  permitted  between  the  navicular  and  cuneiform 
bones  are  limited  to  a  slight  gliding  upon  each  other. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  of  these  joints  is  part  of  the  great  tarsal  synovial 
membrane. 

6.  The  Articulation  of  the  Navicular  with  the  Cuboid. 
The  navicular  bone  is  connected  with  the  cuboid  by 

Dorsal,  Plantar,  and  Interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  Ligament  consists  of  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue  which  passes  obliquely 
forward  and  outward  from  the  navicular  to  the  cuboid  bone. 

The  Plantar  Ligament  consists  of  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue  which  passes  nearly 
transversely  between  these  two  bones. 

The  Interosseous  Ligament  consists  of  strong  transverse  fibres  which  pass 
between  the  rough  non-articular  portions  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  these  two 
bones. 

Actions. — The  movements  permitted  between  the  navicular  and  cuboid  bones 
are  limited  to  a  slight  gliding  upon  each  other. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  of  this  joint  is  part  of  the  great  tarsal  synovial 
membrane. 

7.  The  Articulation  of  the  Cuneiform  Bones  with  bach  other. 
These  bones  are  connected  together  by 

Dorsal,  Plantar,  and  Interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  consist  of  two  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  which  pass  trans- 
versely, one  connecting  the  internal  with  the  middle  cuneiform,  and  the  other 
connecting  the  middle  with  the  external  cuneiform. 

The  Plantar  Ligaments  have  a  similar  arrangement  to  those  on  the  dorsum. 
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They  are  strengthened  by  the  processes  given  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis 
posticus. 

The  Interosseous  Ligaments  consist  of  strong  transverse  fibres  which  pass 
between  the  rough  non-articular  portions  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  adjacent 
cuneiform  bones. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  of  these  joints  is  part  of  the  great  tarsal  synovial 
membrane. 

Actions. — The  movements  permitted  between  the  cuneiform  bones  are  limited 
to  a  slight  gliding  upon  each  other. 

8.  The  Articulation  of  the  External  Cuneiform  Bone  with  the  Cuboid. 

These  bones  are  connected  together  by 

Dorsal,  Plantar,  and  Interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  Ligament  consists  of  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue  which  passes  trans- 
versely between  these  two  bones. 

The  Plantar  Ligament  has  a  similar  arrangement.  It  is  strengthened  by  a 
process  given  off  from  the  tendon  of  the   Tibialis  posticus. 

The  Literosseous  Ligament  consists  of  strong  transverse  fibres  which  pass 
between  the  rough  non-articular  portions  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  adjacent 
sides  of  these  two  bones. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  of  this  joint  is  part  of  the  great  tarsal  synovial 
membrane. 

Actions. — The  movements  permitted  between  the  external  cuneiform  and  cuboid 
are  limited  to  a  slight  gliding  upon  each  other. 

Nerve-supply. — All  the  joints  of  the  tarsus  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — In  spite  of  the  great  strength  of  the  ligaments  which  oonnect  the 
tarsal  bones  together,  dislocation  at  some  of  the  tarsal  joints  does  occasionally  occur ;  though,  on 
account  of  the  spongy  character  of  the  bones,  they  are  more  frequently  broken  than  dislocated, 
as  the  result  of  violence.  When  dislocation  does  occur,  it  is  most  commonly  in  connection  with 
the  astragalus ;  for  not  only  may  this  bone  be  dislocated  from  the  tibia  and  fibula  at  the  ankle- 
joint,  but  the  other  bones  may  be  dislocated  from  it,  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  bone  remaining 
ia  situ  in  the  tibio-fibular  mortise.  This  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  subcmtrdffaloid 
dislocation.  Or,  again,  the  astragalus  may  be  dislocated  frx)m  all  its  connections — firom  the 
'  tibia  and  fibula  above,  the  os  calcis  below,  and  the  navicular  in  fit)nt — and  may  even  undergo  a 
rotation,  either  on  a  vertical  or  horizontal  axis.  In  the  former  case  the  long  axis  of  the  bone 
becoming  directed  across  the  joint,  so  that  the  head  faces  the  articular  surface  on  one  or 
other  malleolus ;  or,  in  the  latter,  the  lateral  surfaces  becoming  directed  upward  and  down- 
ward, so  that  the  trochlear  surface  faces  to  one  or  the  other  side.  Finallv,  dislocation  may 
occur  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint,  the  anterior  tarsal  bones  being  luxated  from  tne  astragalus  and 
calcaneum.  The  other  tarsal  bones  are  also,  occasionally,  tnough  rarely,  dislocated  from  their 
connections. 

VI.  Tarso-metatarsal  Articulations. 

These  are  arthrodial  joints.  The  bones  entering  into  their  formation  are  four 
tarsal  bones — viz.  the  internal,  middle,  and  external  cuneiform  and  the  cuboid — 
which  articulate  with  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  five  toes.  The  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great  toe  articulates  with  the  internal  cuneiform ;  that  of  the  second  is 
deeply  wedged  in  between  the  internal  and  external  cuneiform,  resting  against  the 
middle  cuneiform,  and  being  the  most  strongly  articulated  of  all  the  metatarsal 
bones ;  the  third  metatarsal  articulates  with  the  extremity  of  the  external  cunei- 
form ;  the  fourth  with  the  cuboid  and  external  cuneiform ;  and  the  fifth,  with  the 
cuboid.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  lined  by  synovial 
membrane,  and  connected  together  by  the  following  ligaments: 

Dorsal.  Plantar.  Interosseous. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  consist  of  strong,  flat,  fibrous  bands,  which  connect  the 
tarsal  with  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  first  metatarsal  is  connected  to  the  internal 
cuneiform  by  a  single  broad,   thin,   fibrous  band;  the  second  has  three  dorsal 
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ligaments,  one  from  each  cuneiform  bone ;  the  third  has  one  from  the  external 
cuneiform ;  the  fourth  has  two,  one  from  the  external  cuneiform  and  one  from  the 
cuboid ;  and  the  fifth,  one  from  the  cuboid. 

The  Plantar  Ligaments  consist  of  longitudinal  and  oblique  fibrous  bands 
connecting  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones,  but  disposed  with  less  regularity 
than  on  the  dorsal  surface.  Those  for  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  are  the  most 
strongly  marked ;  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  receive  strong  fibrous  bands 
which  pass  obliquely  across  from  the  internal  cuneiform ;  the  plantar  ligaments 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  consist  of  a  few  scanty  fibres  derived  from  the 
cuboid. 

The  InteroBBeons  Ligaments  are  three  in  number — internal,  middle,  and  external. 
The  internal  one  passes  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  internal  cuneiform  to  the 
adjacent  angle  of  the  second  metatarsal.  The  middle  one,  less  strong  than  the 
preceding,  connects  the  external  cuneiform  with  the  adjacent  angle  of  the  second 
metatarsal.  The  external  interosseous  ligament  connects  the  outer  angle  of  the 
external  cuneiform  with  the  adjacent  side  of  the  third  metatarsal. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  between  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  and  the  first 
metatarsal  bone  is  a  distinct  sac.  The  synovial  membrane  between  the  middle  and 
external  cuneiform  behind,  and  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones  in  front,  is 
part  of  the  great  tarsal  synovial  membrane.  Two  prolongations  are  sent  forward 
from  it — one  between  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones, 
and  one  between  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones.  The  synovial  membrane 
between  the  cuboid  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  is  a  distinct  sac.  From 
it  a  prolongation  is  sent  forward  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

ActionB. — The  movements  permitted  between  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones 
are  limited  to  a  slight  gliding  upon  each  other. 

Articulations  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones  with  each  other. 

The  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  is  not  connected  with  the  second  meta- 
tarsal bone  by  any  ligaments ;  but  there  may  be  a  bursa  between  the  ^'  occa- 
sional "  facets  (see  page  307). 

The  bases  of  the  four  outer  metatarsal  bones  are  connected  together  by  dorsal, 
plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  consist  of  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  which  pass  transversely 
between  the  adjacent  metatarsal  bones. 

The  Plantar  Ligaments  have  a  similar  arrangement  to  those  on  the  dorsum. 

The  LiteroBseouB  Ligaments  consist  of  strong  transverse  fibres  which  pass  between 
the  rough  non-articular  portions  of  the  lateral  surfaces. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  between  the  second  and  third  and  the  third  and  fourth 
metatarsal  bones  is  part  of  the  great  tarsal  synovial  membrane. 

The  synovial  membrane  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  cubo-metatarsal  joint. 

AcUons. — The  movement  permitted  in  the  tarsal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones 
is  limited  to  a  slight  gliding  of  the  articular  surfaces  upon  one  another. 

The  Synovial  Membranes  in  the  Tarsal  and  Metatarsal  Joints. 

The  Synovial  Membranes  (Fig.  267)  found  in  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus 
and  metatarsus  are  six  in  number:  one  for  the  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
articulation ;  a  second  for  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  and  astragalo-navicular 
articulations ;  a  third  for  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation ;  and  a  fourth  for  the 
articulations  of  the  navicular  with  the  three  cuneiform,  the  three  cuneiform  with 
each  other,  the  external  cuneiform  with  the  cuboid,  and  the  middle  and  external 
cuneiform  with  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones  with  each  other  ;  a  fifth 
for  the  internal  cuneiform  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe ;  and  a  sixth 
for  the  articulation  of  the  cuboid  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones.     A 
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small  synovial  membrane  is  sometimes  fouod  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the 
navicular  and  cuboid  hones. 

Herre -supply. — The  nerves  supplying  the  tar  so-m  eta  tarsal  joints  are  derived 
from  the  anterior  tibial. 

The  digital  extremities  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones  are  connected  together  by 
the   transverse  metatarsal  ligament. 

The  Transverse  Ifetatareal  Ligament  is  a  narrow  fibrous  band  which  passes 
transversely  across  the  anterior  extremities  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones,  connecting 
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them  together.  It  is  blended  anteriorly  with  the  plantar  (glenoid)  ligament  of 
the  metatarso-phalaogeal  articulations.  To  its  posterior  border  is  connected  the 
fascia  covering  the  Interoasei  muscles.  Its  superficial  surface  is  concave  where 
the  Flexor  tendons  pass  over  it.  Beneath  it  the  tendons  of  the  In terossei  muscles 
pass  to  their  insertion.  It  differs  from  the  transverse  metacarpal  ligament  in  that 
It  connects  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  with  the  rest  of  the  metatarsal 

bones.  

Vn.  Hetatarso-phalangeal  ArticnlatioiiB. 

The  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations  are  of  the  condyloid  kind,  formed  by  the 
reception  of  the  rounded  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  into  a  superficial  cavity  in  the 
extremity  of  the  first  phalanx. 

The  ligaments  are — 

Plantar.  Two  Lateral. 

The  Flantar  Ligaments  (Glenoid  ligaments  of  Cruveilhier)  are  thick,  dense, 
fibrous  structures.  Each  is  placed  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  joint  in  the 
interval  between  the  lateral  ligaments,  to  which  they  are  connected;  they  are 
loosely  united  to  the  metatarsal  bone,  but  very  firmlv  to  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanges.  Their  plantar  surface  is  intimately  blended  with  the  transverse  meta- 
tarsal ligament,  and  presents  a  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  ti^ndons,  the 
sheath  surrounding  which  is  connected  to  each  side  of  the  groove.  By  their  deep 
surface  they  form  part  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone, 
and  are  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane. 

The  Lateral  Ligaments  are  strong,  rounded  cords,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
joint,  each  being  attached,  by  one  extremity,  to  the  posterior  tubercle  on  the  side  of 
the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  ;  and,  by  the  other,  to  the  contiguous  extremity  of 
the  phalanx. 

The  Posteiiot  Ligament  is  supplied  by  the  extensor  tendon  placed  over  the  hack 
of  the  joint. 

Actions. — The  movements  permitted  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations 
are  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  adduction. 
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Vm.  Articulations  of  the  Phalanges. 

The  articulations  of  the  phalanges  are  ginglymus  joints. 
The  ligaments  are — 

Plantar.  Two  Lateral. 

The  arrangement  of  these  ligaments  is  similar  to  those  in  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulations ;  the  extensor  tendon  supplies  the  place  of  a  posterior 
ligament. 

ActionB. — The  only  movements  permitted  in  the  phalangeal  joints  are  flexion 
and  extension ;  these  movements  are  more  extensive  between  the  first  and  second 
phalanges  than  between  the  second  and  third.  The  movement  of  flexion  is  very 
considerable,  but  extension  is  limited  by  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments. 

Siir&ce  Form. — ^The  principal  joints  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  with  regard  to  the 
surgery  of  the  foot,  are  the  medio-tarsal  and  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints.  The  joint  between  the 
astrajBralus  and  the  navicular  is  best  found  by  means  of  the  tubercle  of  the  navicular  bone,  for 
the  line  of  the  joint  is  immediately  behind  this  process.  If  the  foot  is  grasped  and  forcibly 
extended,  a  rounded  prominence,  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  will  appear  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  dorsum  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  if  a  knife  is  carried  downward,  just  in  front  of  this 
prominence  and  behind  the  line  of  the  navicular  tubercle,  it  will  enter  the  astragalo-navicular 
joint  The  calcaneo-cuboid  joint  is  situated  midway  between  the  external  malleolus  and  the 
prominent  end  of  the  fiflh  metatarsal  bone.  The  plane  of  the  joint  is  in  the  same  line  as  that 
of  the  astragalo-navicular.  The  position  of  the  joint  between  the  fiflh  metatarsal  bone  and  the 
cuboid  is  easily  found  by  the  projection  of  the  fiflh  metatarsal  bone,  which  is  the  guide  to  it. 
The  direction  of  the  line  of  the  joint  is  very  oblique,  so  that,  if  continued  onward,  it  would 
pass  through  the  bead  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  The  joint^  between  the  fourth  metatarsal 
Done  and  the  cuboid  and  external  cuneiform  is  the  direct  continuation  inward  of  the  previous 
joint,  but  its  plane  is  less  oblique  ;  it  would  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  articulation  to  the  midale  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  The  plane  of  the  joint  between 
the  third  metatarsal  bone  and  the  external  cuneiform  is  almost  transverse.  It  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  to  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 
The  tarso-metatarsal  articulation  of  the  great  toe  corresponds  to  a  groove  which  can  be  felt  by 
making  firm  pressure  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  one  inch  in  front  of  the  tubercle  on  the 
navicular  bone ;  and  the  joint  between  the  second  metatarsal  bone  and  the  middle  cuneiform  is 
to  be  found  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  half  an  inch  behind  the  level  of  the  tarso-metatarsal 
joint  of  the  great  toe.  The  line  of  the  joints  between  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the  first 
phalanges  is  about  an  inch  behind  the  webs  of  the  corresponding  toes. 
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THE  Muscles  are  connected  with  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  skin, 
either  directly  or  through  the  intervention  of  fibrous  structures  called  tendons 
or  aponeuroses.  Where  a  muscle  is  attached  to  bone  or  cartilage,  the  fibres  ter- 
minate in  blunt  extremities  upon  the  periosteum  or  perichondrium,  and  do  not 
come  into  direct  relp.tion  with  the  osseous  or  cartilaginous  tissue.  Where  muscles 
are  connected  with  the  skin,  they  either  lie  as  a  flattened  layer  beneath  it,  or  are 
connected  with  its  areolar  tissue  by  larger  or  smaller  bundles  of  fibres,  as  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face. 

The  muscles  vary  extremely  in  their  form.  In  the  limbs,  they  are  of  consid- 
erable length,  especially  the  more  superficial  ones,  the  deep  ones  being  generally 
broad ;  they  surround  the  bones  and  form  an  important  protection  to  the  various 
joints.  In  the  trunk  they  are  broad,  flattened,  and  expanded,  forming  the  parietes 
of  the  cavities  which  they  enclose ;  hence  the  reason  of  the  terms,  long^  broad^ 
shorty  etc.,  used  in  the  description  of  a  muscle. 

There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  certain 
muscles  with  reference  to  the  tendons  to  which  thev  are  attached.  In  some,  the 
fibres  are  parallel  and  run  directly  from  their  origin  to  their  insertion ;  these  are 
quadrilateral  muscles,  such  as  the  Thyro-hyoid.  A  modification  of  these  is  found 
in  the  fusiform  muscles,  in  which  the  fibres  are  not  quite  parallel,  but  slightly 
curved,  so  that  the  muscle  tapers  at  each  end ;  in  their  action,  however,  they 
resemble  the  quadrilateral  muscles.  Secondly,  in  other  muscles  the  fibres  are 
convergent ;  arising  by  a  broad  origin,  they  converge  to  a  narrow  or  pointed 
insertion.  This  arrangement  of  fibres  is  found  in  the  triangular  muscles — e,  g,  the 
Temporal.  In  some  muscles,  which  otherwise  would  belong  to  the  quadrilateral 
or  triangular  type,  the  origin  and  insertion  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  but  the  plane 
of  the  line  of  origin  intersects  that  of  their  insertion  ;  such  is  the  case  in  the 
Pectineus  muscle.  Thirdly,  in  some  muscles  the  fibres  are  oblique  and  converge, 
like  the  plumes  of  a  pen,  to  one  side  of  a  tendon,  which  runs  the  entire  length  of 
the  muscle.  Such  a  muscle  is  rhomboidal  or  penniform,  as  the  Peronei.  A 
modification  of  these  rhomboidal  muscles  is  found  in  those  cases  where  oblique  fibres 
converge  to  both  sides  of  a  central  tendon  which  runs  down  the  middle  of  the 
muscle ;  these  are  called  bipenniform,  and  an  example  is  afforded  in  the  Rectus 
femoris.  Finally,  we  have  muscles  in  which  the  fibres  are  arranged  in  curved 
bundles  in  one  or  more  planes,  as  in  the  Sphincter  muscles.  The  arrangement  of 
the  muscular  fibres  is  of  considerable  importance  in  respect  to  their  relative 
strength  and  range  of  movement.  Those  muscles  where  the  fibres  are  long  and 
few  in  number  have  great  range,  but  diminished  strength ;  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fibres  are  short  and  more  numerous,  there  is  great  power,  but  lessened 
range. 

Muscles  differ  much  in  size :  the  Gastrocnemius  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the 
back  of  the  leg,  and  the  fibres  of  the  Sartorius  are  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  whilst 

^  The  Muscles  and  Fasciae  are  described  conjointly,  in  order  that  the  student  may  consider  the 
arrangement  of  the  latter  in  his  dissection  of  the  former.  It  is  rare  for  the  student  of  anatomy  in  this 
country  to  have  the  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  fascise  separately;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  well 
as  from  the  close  connection  that  exists  between  the  muscles  and  their  investing  sheaths,  that  they  are 
considered  together.  Some  general  observations  are  first  made  on  the  anatomy  of  the  muscles  and 
fascife,  the  special  description  being  given  in  connection  with  the  different  regions. 
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the  Stapedius,  a  small  muscle  of  the  internal  ear,  weighs  about  a  grain,  and  its 
fibres  are  not  more  than  two  lines  in  length. 

The  names  applied  to  the  various  muscles  have  been  derived — 1,  from  their 
situation,  as  the  Tibialis,  Radialis,  Ulnaris,  Peroneus ;  2,  from  their  direction,  as 
the  Rectus  abdominis,  Obliqui  capitis,  Transversalis ;  3,  from  their  uses,  as  Flexors, 
Extensors,  Abductors,  etc. ;  4,  from  their  shape,  as  the  Deltoid,  Trapezius,  Rhom- 
boideus ;  5,  from  the  number  of  their  divisions,  as  the  Biceps,  the  Triceps ;  6, 
from  their  points  of  attachment,  as  the  Sterno-cleido-mastoid,  Sterno-hyoid, 
Stemo-thyroid. 

In  the  description  of  a  muscle  the  term  origin  is  meant  to  imply  its  more  fixed 
or  central  attachment,  and  the  term  insertion,  the  movable  point  to  which  the 
force  of  the  muscle  is  directed ;  but  the  origin  is  absolutely  fixed  in  only  a  very 
small  number  of  muscles,  such  as  those  of  tne  face,  which  are  attached  by  one 
extremity  to  the  bone  and  by  the  other  to  the  movable  integument;  in  the  greater 
number  the  muscle  can  be  made  to  act  from  either  extremity. 

In  the  dissection  of  the  muscles  the  student  should  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  exact  origin,  insertion,  and  actions  of  each,  and  its  more  important  relations 
with  surrounding  parts.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  points  of  attachment  of 
the  muscles  is  of  great  importance  in  the  determination  of  their  action.  By  a 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  the  surgeon  is  able  to  explain  the  causes 
of  displacement  in  various  forms  of  fracture  and  the  causes  which  produce 
distortion  in  various  deformities,  and,  consequently,  to  adopt  appropriate  treat- 
ment in  each  case.  The  relations,  also,  of  some  of  the  muscles,  especially  those  in 
immediate  apposition  with  the  larger  blood-vessels,  and  the  surface-markings  they 
produce,  should  be  especially  remembered,  as  they  form  useful  guides  in  the 
application  of  a  ligature  to  those  vessels. 

Tendons  are  white,  glistening,  fibrous  cords,  varying  in  length  and  thickness, 
sometimes  round,  sometimes  flattened,  of  considerable  strength,  and  devoid  of 
elasticity.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  the  fibrils  of 
which  have  an  undulating  course  parallel  with  each  other  and  are  firmly  united 
together.  They  are  very  sparingly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  the  smaller 
tendons  presenting  in  their  interior  not  a  trace  of  them.  Nerves  also  are  not 
present  in  the  smaller  tendons,  but  the  larger  ones,  as  the  tendo  Achillis,  receive 
nerves  which  accompany  the  nutrient  vessels.  The  tendons  consist  principally  of 
a  substance  which  yields  gelatin. 

Aponeuroses  are  flattened  or  ribbon-shaped  tendons,  of  a  pearly-white  color, 
iridescent,  glistening,  and  similar  in  structure  to  the  tendons.  They  are  destitute 
of  nerves,  and  the  thicker  ones  only  sparingly  supplied  with  blood-vessels. 

The  tendons  and  aponeuroses  are  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  muscles, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  movable  structures,  as  the  bones,  cartilages, 
ligaments,  fibrous  membranes  (for  instance,  the  sclerotic),  and  the  synovial  mem- 
branes (subcrureus).  Where  the  muscular  fibres  are  in  a  direct  line  with  those 
of  the  tendon  or  aponeurosis,  the  two  are  directly  continuous,  the  muscular  fibre 
being  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  tendon  only  by  its  striation.  But  where 
the  muscular  fibre  joins  the  tendon  or  aponeurosis  at  an  oblique  angle  the  former 
terminates,  according  to  Kdlliker,  in  rounded  extremities,  which  are  received 
into  corresponding  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  latter,  the  connective  tissue 
between  the  fibres  being  continuous  with  that  of  the  tendon.  The  latter  mode 
of  attachment  occurs  in  all  the  penniform  and  bipenniform  muscles,  and  in 
those  muscles  the  tendons  of  which  commence  in  a  membranous  form,  as  the 
Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus. 

The  fasciaB  {fascia^  a  bandage)  are  fibro-areolar  or  aponeurotic  laminae  of 
variable  thickness  and  strength,  found  in  all  regions  of  the  body,  investing  the 
softer  and  more  delicate  organs.  The  fasciae  nave  been  subdivided,  from  the 
situation  in  which  they  are  found,  into  two  groups,  superficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  fascia  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  integument  over  almost 
the  entire  surface  of  the  body.     It  connects  the  skin  with  the  deep  or  aponeurotic 
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fascia,  and  consists  of  fibro-areolar  tissue,  containing  in  its  meshes  pellicles  of  fat 
in  varying  quantity.  In  the  eyelids  and  scrotum,  where  adipose  tissue  is  rarely 
deposited,  this  tissue  is  very  liable  to  serous  infiltration.  The  superficial  fascia 
varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  body :  in  the  groin  it  is  so  thick  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  subdivided  in  several  laminae,  but  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  it 
is  of  extreme  thinness  and  intimately  adherent  to  the  integument.  The  superficial 
fascia  is  capable  of  separation  into  two  or  more  layers,  between  which  are  found  the 
superficial  vessels  and  nerves,  as  the  superficial  epigastric  vessels  in  the  abdominal 
region,  the  radial  and  ulnar  veins  in  the  forearm,  the  saphenous  veins  in  the  leg 
and  thigh,  and  the  superficial  lymphatic  glands ;  certain  cutaneous  muscles  also  are 
situated  in  the  superficial  fascia,  as  the  Platysma  myoides  in  the  neck,  and  the 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum  around  the  eyelids.  This  fascia  is  most  distinct  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  scrotum,  perinseum,  and  extremities ;  is  very  thin 
in  those  regions  where  muscular  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  integument,  as  on  the 
side  of  the  neck,  the  face,  and  around  the  margin  of  the  anus.  It  is  very  dense 
in  the  scalp,  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet,  forming  a  fibro-fatty 
layer  which  binds  the  integument  firmly  to  the  subjacent  structure. 

The  superficial  fascia  connects  the  skin  to  the  subjacent  parts,  facilitates  the 
movement  of  the  skin,  serves  as  a  soft  medium  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves 
to  the  integument,  and  retains  the  warmth  of  the  body,  since  the  fat  contained  in 
its  areolae  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat. 

The  deep  fascia  is  a  dense,  inelastic,  unyielding  fibrous  membrane,  forming 
sheaths  for  the  muscles  and  affording  them  broad  surfaces  for  attachment.  It 
consists  of  shining  tendinous  fibres,  placed  parallel  with  one  another,  and  connected 
together  by  other  fibres  disposed  in  a  rectilinear  manner.  It  is  usually  exposed  on 
the  removal  of  the  superficial  fascia,  forming  a  strong  investment,  which  not  only 
binds  down  collectively  the  muscles  in  each  region,  but  gives  a  separate  sheath  to 
each,  as  well  as  to  the  vessels  and  nerves.  The  fasciae  are  thick  in  unprotected 
situations,  as  on  the  outer  side  of  a  limb,  and  thinner  on  the  inner  side.  The  deep 
fasciae  assist  the  muscles  in  their  action  by  the  degree  of  tension  and  pressure  they 
make  upon  their  surface ;  and  in  certain  situations  this  is  increased  and  regulated 
by  muscular  action ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris  and  Gluteus 
maximus  in  the  thigh,  by  the  Biceps  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and 
Palmaris  longus  in  the  hand.  In  the  limbs  the  fasciae  not  only  invest  the  entire 
limb,  but  give  off  septa  which  separate  the  various  muscles,  and  are  attached 
beneath  to  the  periosteum  :  these  prolongations  of  fasciae  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
intermuscular  septa. 

The  Muscles  and  Fasciae  may  be  arranged,  according  to  the  general  division 
of  the  body,  into  those  of  the  cranium,  face,  and  neck  ;  those  of  the  trunk ;  those  of 
the  upper  extremity ;  and  those  of  the  lower  extremity. 

BIUSOLES  AND  FASGLfi  OF  THE  ORANIUM  AND  FACE. 

The  muscles  of  the  Cranium  and  Face  consist  of  ten  groups,  arranged  according 
to  the  region  in  which  they  are  situated : 

1.  Cranial  Region.  6.  Superior  Maxillary  Region. 

2.  Auricular  Region.  7.  Inferior  Maxillary  Region. 

3.  Palpebral  Region.  8.  Intermaxillary  Region. 

4.  Orbital  Region.  9.  Temporo-maxillary  Region. 

5.  Nasal  Region.  10.  Pterygo-maxillary  Region. 

The  muscles  contained  in  each  of  these  groups  are  the  following : 

1.   Cranial  Region,  2.  Auricular  .Region. 

Occipito-fron talis.  Attollens  aurem. 

Attrahens  aurem. 
Retrahens  aurem. 


CRANIAL    REGION. 


8.  Palpebral  Region. 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
Comigator  supercilii. 
Tensor  tarsi. 

4.  Orbital  Region. 
Levator  palpebne. 
Rectus  superior. 
Rectus  inferior. 
Rectus  intern  us. 
Rectus  extemus. 
Obliquus  superior. 
Obliquus  inferior. 

5.  Nasal  Region. 
Pyramidal  is  nasi. 

Levator  labii  superioris  aiseque  nasi. 
Dilatator  naris  posterior. 
Dilatator  naris  anterior. 
Compressor  nasi. 
Compressor  narium  minor. 
Depressor  alse  nasi. 


6.  Superior  Maxillary  Region. 
Levator  labii  superioris. 
Levator  anguli  oris. 
Zygomatic  us  major. 
Zygomaticus  minor. 

7.  Inferior  Maxillary  Region. 
Levator  labii  inferioris. 
Depressor  labii  inferioris. 
Depressor  anguli  oris. 

8.  Intermaxillary  Region. 
Buccinator. 
Risorius. 
Orbicularis  oris. 

9.  Temporo-maxillary  Region. 
Masse  ter. 

Temporal. 

10.  Pterygo-Tuaxillary  Region, 
Pterygoideus  extemus. 
Pterygoideus  intemus. 


1.  Cnmial  Region— Occipito-flrontalis. 

1  (Pig.  268).  ^The  head  beiiiK  shaved,  and  a  block  placed  beneath  the  back  of 
the  neck,  make  a  vertical  incision  tbrou^  the  skin  frou  before  backward,  coniiuencing 
at  the  root  of  the  noae  in  front,  and  terminating  behind  at  the  occipital  protuberance ;  make 


f  nuriCHJar  rfj^um. 


Fio.  268.— Dlsaeclion  < 


'  the  bead,  bee,  uid  ni 


a  second  iTiragion  in  a  bonzontal  direction  along  the  forehead  and  round  the  side  of  the 
head,  from  the  anienor  to  ihe  posterior  extremity  of  the  preceding.  Kaise  the  skin  in  front, 
&om  the  subjacent  muscle,  fmm  below  upward ;  this  must  be  done  with  extreme  care, 
removing  the  integument  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  vessels  and  the  nerves  whicb  lie 
between  the  two. 

Tbe  Skin  of  the  Scalp. — This  is  thicker  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.     It 
is  intimately  adherent  to  the  superficial  fascia.     The  hair-foUicles  are  very  closely 
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set  together,  and  extend  throughout  the  whole  thickneBS  of  the  akin.     It  also  con- 
tains a  numher  of  sebaceous  glands. 

The  snperflclal  fascia  in  the  cranial  region  is  a  firm,  dense,  fibro-fatty  layer, 
intimately  adherent  to  the  integument,  and  to  the  Occipito-frontalis  and  ita  tendi- 


Fio.  369.— HuicleEof  the  head,  &ce,  And  neck. 


Q0U3  aponeurosis ;  it  is  continuous,  behind,  with  the  superficial  fascia  at  the  back 
part  of  the  neck;  and,  laterally,  is  continued  over  the  temporal  fascia.  It  con- 
tains between  its  layers  the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  and  much  granular  fat. 
The  Occlpito-frontalis  (Fig.  269)  is  a  broad  musculo-fihrouB  layer,  which  covers 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  from  the  occiput  to  the  eyebrow. 
It  consists  of  two  muscular  slips,  separated  by  an  intervening  tendinous  aponeurosis. 
The  occipital  portion,  thin,  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  arises  from  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  from  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal.  Its  fibres  of  origin  are 
tendinous,  but  they  soon  become  muscular,  and  ascend  in  a  parallel  direction  to 
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terminate  in  a  tendinous  aponeurosis.  The  frontal  portion  is  thin,  of  a  quadri- 
lateral form,  and  intimately  adherent  to  the  superficial  fascia.  It  is  broader,  its 
fibres  are  longer,  and  their  structure  paler  than  the  occipital  portion.  Its  internal 
fibres  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  Pyramidalis  nasi.  Its  middle  fibres  become 
blended  with  the  Corrugator  supercilii  and  Orbicularis  palpebrarum;  and  the 
outer  fibres  are  also  blended  with  the  latter  muscle  over  the  external  angular  pro- 
cess. According  to  Theile,  the  innermost  fibres  are  attached  to  the  nasal  bones, 
the  outer  to  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  From  these 
attachments  the  fibres  are  directed  upward,  and  join  the  aponeurosis  below  the 
coronal  suture.  The  inner  margins  of  the  frontal  portions  of  the  two  muscles  are 
joined  together  for  some  distance  above  the  root  of  the  nose ;  but  between  the 
occipital  portions  there  is  a  considerable,  though  variable,  interval,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  aponeurosis. 

The  aponeurocds  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  being 
continuous  across  the  middle  line  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  muscle. 
Behind,  it  is  attached,  in  the  interval  between  the  occipital  origins,  to  the  occipital 
protuberance  and  superior  curved  lines  above  the  attachment  of  the  Trapezius  ;  in 
front,  it  forms  a  short  and  narrow  prolongation  between  the  frontal  portions ;  and 
on  each  side  it  has  connected  with  it  the  Attollens  and  Attrahens  aurem  muscles ; 
in  this  situation  it  loses  its  aponeurotic  character,  and  is  continued  over  the 
temporal  fascia  to  the  zygoma  as  a  layer  of  laminated  areolar  tissue.  This 
aponeurosis  is  closely  connected  to  the  integument  by  the  firm,  dense,  fibro- 
fatty  layer,  which  forms  the  superficial  fascia ;  it  is  connected  with  the  pericranium 
by  loose  cellular  tissue,  which  allows  of  a  considerable  degree  of  movement  of  the 
integument. 

Nerves. — The  frontal  portion  of  the  Occipito-frontalis  is  supplied  by  the  facial 
nerve ;  its  occipital  portion  by  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial,  and 
sometimes  by  the  occipitalis  minor. 

Actions. — The  frontal  portion  of  the  muscle  raises  the  eyebrows  and  the  skin 
over  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  the  scalp  forward,  throwing 
the  integument  of  the  forehead  into  transverse  wrinkles.  The  posterior  portion 
draws  the  scalp  backward.  By  bringing  alternately  into  action  the  frontal  and 
occipital  portions  the  entire  scalp  may  be  moved  forward  and  backward.  In  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  muscles,  the  eyebrows  are  elevated,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  aponeurosis  is  fixed  by  the  posterior  portion,  thus  giving  to  the  face  the 
expression  of  surprise :  if  the  action  is  more  exaggerated,  the  eyebrows  are  still 
further  raised,  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  thrown  into  transverse  wrinkles,  as  in 
the  expression  of  fright  or  horror. 

2.  Amicnlar  Region  (Fig.  269). 

Attrahens  aurem.  Attollens  aurem. 

Retrahens  aurem. 

These  three  small  muscles  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the  skin  around  the 
external  ear.  In  man,  in  whom  the  external  ear  is  almost  immovable,  they  are 
rudimentary.  They  are  the  analogues  of  large  and  important  muscles  in  some  of 
the  mammalia. 

Dissection. — This  requires  considerable  care,  and  should  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner:  To  expose  the  Attollens  aurem,  draw  the  pinna  or  broad  part  of  the  ear  downward, 
when  a  tense  band  will  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  passing  from  the  side  of  the  head  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  concha ;  by  dividing  the  skin  over  this  band,  in  a  direction  from  below 
upwara,  and  then  reflecting  it  on  each  side,  the  muscle  is  exposed.  To  bring  into  view  the 
Attrahens  aurem,  draw  the  nelix  backward  by  means  of  a  hook,  when  the  muscle  will  be  made 
tense,  and  may  be  exposed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  preceding.  To  expose  the  Retrahens 
aurem,  draw  the  pinna  forward,  when  the  muscle,  being  made  tense,  may  be  felt  beneath  the 
skin  at  its  insertion  into  the  back  part  of  the  concha,  and  may  be  exposed  m  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  muscles. 

The  Attrahens  aurem  (Auricularis  anterior),  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  thin, 
fan-shaped,  and  its  fibres  pale  and  indistinct ;  they  arise  from  the  lateral  edge  of 
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the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito-frontalis,  and  converge  to  be  inserted  into  a 
projection  on  the  front  of  the  helix. 

Relations. — Superficially^  with  the  skin ;  deeply^  with  the  areolar  tissue  derived 
from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito-frontalis,  beneath  which  are  the  temporal 
artery  and  vein  and  the  temporal  fascia. 

The  AttoUens  aurem  {Auricularis  superior)^  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  thin 
and  fan-shaped:  its  fibres  arise  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito-frontalis  and 
converge  to  be  inserted  by  a  thin,  flattened  tendon  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
cranial  surface  of  the  pinna. 

BelationB. — Superficially^  with  the  integument ;  deeply^  with  the  areolar  tissue 
derived  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito-frontalis,  beneath  which  is  the  temporal 
fascia. 

The  Betrahens  aurem  {Auriculari%  posterior)  consists  of  two  or  three  fleshy 
fasciculi,  which  arise  from  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  by  short 
aponeurotic  fibres.  They  are  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cranial  surface 
of  the  concha. 

Belations. — Superficially^  with  the  integument ;  deeply ^  with  the  mastoid  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

Nerves. — The  Attrahens  and  AttoUens  aurem  are  supplied  by  the  temporal 
branch  of  the  facial;  the  Retrahens  aurem  is  supplied  by  the  j^osterior  auricular 
branch  of  the  same  nerve. 

Actions. — In  man,  these  muscles  possess  very  little  action :  the  Attrahens  aurem 
draws  the  ear  forward  and  upward ;  the  AttoUens  aurem  slightly  raises  it ;  and  the 
Retrahens  aurem  draws  it  backward. 

3.  Palpebral  Region  (Fig.  269). 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Levator  palpebrse. 

Corrugator  supercilii.  Tensor  tarsi. 

Dissection  (Fig.  256). — In  order  to  expose  the  muscles  of  the  face,  continue  the  longi- 
tudinal incision  made  in  the  dissection  of  tneOocipito- frontalis  down  the  median  line  of  the 
face  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  irom  this  point  onward  to  the  upper  lip;  and  carry  another 
incision  along  the  margin  oi  the  lip  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  transversely  across  the  face 
to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Then  make  an  incision  in  front  of  the  external  ear,  from  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  upward,  to  join  the  transverse  incision  made  in  exposing  the  Occipito-frontalis. 
These  incisions  include  a  square-shaped  flap,  which  should  be  removed  in  the  direction  marked 
in  the  figure,  with  care,  as  the  muscles  at  some  points  are  intimately  adherent  to  the 
integument 

The  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  a  sphincter  muscle,  which  surrounds  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  orbit  and  eyelids.  It  arises  from  the  internal  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone,  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  in  front  of  the 
lachrymal  groove  for  the  nasal  duct,  and  from  the  anterior  surface  and  borders  of  a 
short  tendon,  the  tendo palpebrarum^  placed  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  From 
this  origin  the  fibres  are  directed  outward,  forming  a  broad,  thin,  and  flat  layer, 
which  covers  the  eyelids,  surrounds  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  and  spreads  out 
over  the  temple  and  downward  on  the  cheek.  The  palpebral  portion  (ciliaris)  of  the 
Orbicularis  is  thin  and  pale ;  it  arises  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  tendo  palpebrarum, 
and  forms  a  series  of  concentric  curves,  which  are  united  on  the  outer  side  of  the  eve- 
lids  at  an  acute  angle  by  a  cellular  raphe,  some  being  inserted  into  the  external  tarsal 
ligament  and  malar  bone.  The  orbicular  portion  (orbicularis  latus)  is  thicker  and 
of  a  reddish  color :  its  fibres  are  well  developed,  and  form  complete  ellipses.  The 
upper  fibres  of  this  portion  blend  with  the  Occipito-frontalis  and  Corrugator 
supercilii. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  »urface^  with  the  integument.  By  its  deep 
surface^  above,  with  the  Occipito-frontalis  and  Corrugator  supercilii,  with  which 
it  is  intimately  blended,  and  with  the  supra-orbital  vessels  and  nerve ;  below,  it 
covers  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  origin  of  the  Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque 
nasi,  the  Levator  labii  superioris,  and  the  Zygomaticus  minor  muscles.     Inter- 
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nally,  it  is  occasiooally  blended  with  the  Pyramidalis  nasi.  Externally,  it  lies 
OD  the  temporal  fascia.  Od  the  eyelids  it  is  separated  from  the  conjunctiva  by 
the  Levator  palpebrse,  the  tarsal  ligaments,  the  tarsal  plates,  and  the  Meibomian 
glands. 

The  tendo  palpebrarum  (tendo  oculi)  is  a  short  tendon,  about  two  lines  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  attached  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
in  front  of  the  lachrymal  groove  for  the  nasal  duct.  Crossing  the  lachrymal  sac, 
it  divides  into  two  parts,  each  division  being  attached  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
corresponding  tarsal  plate.  As  the  tendon  crosses  the  lachrymal  sac,  a  strong 
aponeurotic  lamina  is  given  off  from  the  posterior  surface,  which  expands  over 
tbe  sac,  and  is  attached  to  the  ridge  on  the  lachrymal  bone.  This  is  the  reflected 
aponeurosis  of  the  tendo  palpebrarum. 

Use  of  Tendo  ocnli. — Besides  giving  attachment  to  part  of  the  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  and  to  the  tarsal  plates,  it  serves  to  suck  the  tears  into  the  lachrymal 
sac,  by  its  attachment  to  the  sac.  Thus,  each  time  the  eyelids  are  closed,  the  tendo 
oculi  becomes  tightened,  and  draws  the  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  outward  and 
forward,  bo  that  a  vacuum  is  made  in  the  sac,  and  the  tears  are  sucked  along  the 
lachrymal  canals  into  it. 

The  CoTTogatoT  snpercilii  is  a  small,  narrow,  pyramidal  muscle,  placed  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  eyebrow,  be- 
neath   the     Occi  pi  to-fron  talis     and 
Orbicularis    palpebrarum    muscles. 
It  arises  from  the  inner  extremity 

of     the    superciliary    ridge;    from  q 

irhence  its  fibres  pass  upward  and  \. 

outward,    to   be    inserted   into   the  \ 

under  surface  of  the  orbicularis,  op-  "* 

posite  the  middle  of  the  orbital  arch. 

Belations. — By  its  anterior  fli/r- 
faee  with  the  Occi  pi  to-frontal  is  and 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscles ; 
by  its  posterior  surface,  with  the 
frontal  bone  and  supratrochlear 
nerve. 

The  LsratOT  palpebne  will  be 
described  with  tbe  muscles  of  the 
orbital  region. 

The  Tensor  tarsi  (Horner's 
muscle)  (Fig.  270)  is  a  small  thin 
muscle  about  three  lines  in  breadth 
and  six  in  length,  situated  at  the 
inner  side  of  tne  orbit,  behind  the 

tendo  oculi.      It  arises  from  the  crest  j.,g  MO.-Inntr  pert  or  orblcuUrln  pulpebrarum,  seen 

and  adjacent  part  of  the  orbital  sur-     torn  behind,  (Henie,) 
face  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  and,  pass- 
ing across  the  lachrymal  sac,  divides  into  two  slips,  which  cover  the  lachrymal 
canals,  and  are  inserted  into  the  tarsal  plates  internal  to  the  puncta  lachrymalia. 
Its  fibres  appear  to  be  continuous  with  those  of  the  palpebral   portion  of  the 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum;  it  is  occasionally   very  indistinct. 

Henres. — The  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  Oorrugator  supercilii,  and  Tensor  tarsi 
are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  eyelids. 
The  palpebral  portion  acts  involuntarily,  closing  the  lids  gently,  as  in  sleep  or  in 
blinking;  the  orbicular  portion  is  subject  to  the  will.  When  the  entire  muscle  is 
brought  into  action,  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  temple,  and  cheek  is  drawn  inward 
toward  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  tbe  eyelids  are  firmly  closed  as  in  photophobia. 
When  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  temple,  and  cheek  is  thus  drawn  inward  by  the 
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action  of  the  muscle  it  is  thrown  into  folds,  especially  radiating  from  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eyelids,  which  give  rise  in  old  age  to  the  so-called  "  crow's  feet."  The 
Levator  palpebrse  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  this  muscle ;  it  raises  the  upper  eyelid 
and  exposes  the  globe.  The  Corrugator  supercilii  draws  the  eyebrow  downward 
and  inward,  producing  the  vertical  wrinkles  of  the  forehead.  It  is  the  "  frowning  " 
muscle,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  agent  in  the  expression  of  sulfering. 
The  Tensor  tarsi  draws  the  eyelids  and  the  extremities  of  the  lachrymal  canius 
inward  and  compresses  them  against  the  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye;  thus 
placing  them  in  the  most  favorable  situation  for  receiving  the  tears.  It  serves, 
also,  to  compress  the  lachrymal  sac. 

4.  Orbital  Eegion  (Fig.  271). 
Levator  palpebrse  superioris.  Rectus  internus. 

Rectus  superior.  Rectus  extemus. 

Rectus  inferior.  Obliquus  ochU  superior. 

Ohliquus  oculi  inferior. 

Dissection. — To  open  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  remove  the  skull-cap  and  brain ;  then  saw 
through  the  frontal  bone  at  the  inuer  estremitj'  of  the  supraorbital  ridge,  and  externally  at  its 


FlQ.  ZTl.— Muzclea  of  the  right  orbit. 

junction  with  the  malar.  Break  in  pieces  the  thin  roof  of  the  orbit  by  a  few  diebt  blows 
of  the  hammer,  and  lake  it  away;  drive  forward  the  sunerciliaiy  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  by 
a  smart  stroke,  but  do  not  remove  it,  as  that  would  destroy  the  pulley  of  the  Obliquus 
superior.  When  the  fraements  ure  cleared  away,  the  perioBteum  of  the  orbit  will  be  exposed ; 
ihia  being  removed,  together  with  the  fat  which  nils  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  the  several  muscles 
of  this  region  can  be  examined.  The  dissection  will  be  facilitated  by  distending  the  globe 
of  the  eye.  In  order  to  effect  this,  puncture  the  optic  nerve  near  the  eyeball  with  a  curved 
needle,  and  push  the  needle  onward  mto  the  jilobe ;   insert  the  point  of  a  blowpipe  through 


this  aperture,  and  force  a  little  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  eyeball ;  then  apply  a  ligature  round 
the  nerve  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  escaping.    The  gloJK  being  now  drawn  forv     '     ' 
will  be  put  upon  the  stretch. 


The  Levator  palpebrn  snperioris  is  thin,  flat,  and  triangular  in  shape.     It 

arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  above  and  in 
front  of  the  optic  foramen,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  origin  of  the  Superior 
rectus,  and  is  inserted,  by  a  broad  aponeurosis,  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
superior  tarsal  plate.  From  this  aponeurosis  a  thin  expansion  is  continued 
onward,  passing  between  the  fibres  of  the  Orbicularis  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin 
of  the  lid.  At  its  origin  it  is  narrow  and  tendinous,  but  soon  becomes  broad  and 
fleshy,  and  finally  terminates  in  a  broad  aponeurosis. 

Relations. — By  its  upper  turfin-n,   with   the  frontal   nerve  and  supraorbital 
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artery,  the  perioBteum  of  the  orbit,  and,  in  the  lid,  with  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tarsal  ligament ;  by  its  under  surface,  with  the  Superior  rectus,  and,  in  the 
lid,  with  the  conjunctiva.  A  small  branch  of  the  third  nerve  enters  its  under 
surface. 

The  Superior  recttu,  the  thinnest  and  narrowest  of  the  four  Recti,  arises  from 
the  upper  margin  of  the  optic  foramen  beneath  the  Levator  palpebree  and  Superior 
oblique,  and  from  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  inserted  by  a 
tendinous  expansion  into  the  sclerotic  coat,  about  three  or  four  lines  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea. 

B«lationB. — By  its  upper  surface,  with  the  Levator  palpebrse ;  by  its  under  sur- 
face, with  the  optic  nerve,  the  ophthalmic  artery,  the  nasal  nerve,  and  the  branch 
of  the  third  nerve  which  supplies  it ;  and,  in  front,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Superior 
oblique  and  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  Inferior  and  Internal  Becti  arise  by  a  common  tendon  (the  ligament  of 
Zinn),'  which  is  attached  round  the  circumference  of  the  optic  foramen,  except  at 
its  upper  and  outer  part.  The  External  rectus  has  two  beads:  the  upper  one 
arises  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  optic  foramen  immediately  beneath  the  Superior 
rectus;  the  lower  head,  partly  from  the  ligament  of  Zinn  and  partly  from  a  small 
pointed  process  of  hone  on  the  lower  margin  of 
the  sphenoidal   fissure.      Each   muscle   passes  seOHi imrrior. 

forward  in  the  position  implied  by  its  name,  to 
be  inserted  by  a  tendinous  expansion  (the  ' 
(ttiiiea  albuginea)  into  the  sclerotic  coat,  about  '^ 
three  or  four  lines  from  the  margin  of  the 
cornea.  Between  the  two  heads  of  the  Ex- 
ternal rectus  is  a  narrow  interval,  through 
which  passes  the  third,  the  nasal  branch  of  the     f 

ophthalmic    division   of    the    fifth   and    sixth  <irhtai. 

nerves,  and   tfae   ophthalmic   vein.     Although  A«d. 

nearly  all  of  these  muscles  present  a  common 

origin    and   are  inserted  in   a  similar  manner     '^S.^o7T?lmJ."{«%'nh"i"n  e^eSih''' 
into  the  sclerotic  coat,  there  are  certain  differ- 
ences to  be  observed  in  them  as  regards  their  length  and  breadth.     The  Internal 
rectus  is  the  broadest,  the  External  is  the  longest,  and  the  Superior  is  the  thinnest 
and  narrowest. 

The  Superior  oblique  is  a  fusiform  muscle  placed  at  the  upper  and  inner  side  of 
the  orbit,  internal  to  the  Levator  palpebne.  It  arises  about  a  line  above  the  inner 
margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  and,  passing  forward  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit, 
terminates  in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  plays  in  a  ring  or  pulley  (trochlea)  formed  by 
Rbro-cartilaginous  tissue  attached  to  a  depression  beneath  the  internal  angular  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal  bone,  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  tendon  and  ring  being  lined 
by  a  delicate  synovial  membrane  and  enclosed  in  a  thin  fibrous  investment-  The 
tendon  is  reflected  backward,  outward,  and  downward  beneath  the  Superior  rectus 
to  the  outer  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  coat, 
midway  between  the  cornea  and  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  insertion  of  the 
muscle  lying  between  the  Superior  and  External  recti, 

Eelations. — By  its  upper  surface,  with  the  periosteum  covering  the  roof  of  the 
orbit  and  the  fourth  nerve:  the  tendon,  where  it  ties  on  the  globe  of  the  eye  is 
covered  by  the  Superior  rectus;  by  its  under  surface,  with  the  nasal  nerve  and 
the  upper  border  of  the  internal  rectus. 

The  Inferior  oblique  is  a  thin,  narrow  muscle  jdaced  near  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  orbit.     It  arises  from  a  depression  on  the  orbital  plate  of  the  superior 

'  The  ligament  of  Zinn  oiiglit,  perhaps  more  (pproprialely,  tti  be  termed  the  opoMiirnst"  or  lendon 
M'  Zinn.  Mr.  C.  B.  Liocltwood  hns  described  a  somewhat  BimilRr  structure  on  the  undersurfseeof  the 
Sapenor  rectus  muscle,  which  i»  attached  lo  llie  lesser  nine  "f  the  nphenoiH,  TorminK  (he  upper  nnd 
ouler  marjrin  of  the  optic  fomnien.  Thia  miperior  ienii/m  oivee  oritiin  to  the  Superior  nitus,  the 
superior  head  of  the  Eitemsl  reclua,  and  the  up[>er  part  of  tlie  Internal  rectus.  (Jounuif  of  Anatirmt/ 
•"id  Pkytioloffy,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  1.) 
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maxillary  bone,  external  to  the  lachrymal  groove  for  the  nasal  duct.  Passing  out- 
ward, backward,  and  upward  beneath  the  Inferior  rectus,  and  then  between  the 
eyeball  and  the  External  rectus,  it  is  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  between  the  Superior  and  External  recti,  near  to,  but  somewhat  behind,  the 
tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Superior  oblique. 

Relations. — By  its  ocular  surface^  with  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  with  the  Inferior 
rectus ;  by  its  orbital  surface ^  with  the  periosteum  covering  the  floor  of  the  orbit, 
and  with  the  External  rectus.  Its  borders  look  forward  and  backward;  the 
posterior  one  receives  a  branch  of  the  third  nerve. 

Nerves. — The  Levator  palpebrae,  Inferior  oblique,  and  all  the  Recti  excepting 
the  External,  are  supplied  by  the  third  nerve ;  the  Superior  oblique,  by  the  fourth ; 
the  External  rectus,  by  the  sixth. 

Actions. — The  Levator  palpebrae  raises  the  upper  eyelid,  and  is  the  direct 
antagonist  of  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  four  Recti  muscles  are  attached 
in  such  a  manner  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  that,  acting  singly,  they  will  turn  it 
either  upward,  downward,  inward,  or  outward,  as  expressed  by  their  names. 
The  movement  produced  by  the  Superior  or  Inferior  rectus  is  not  quite  a  simple 
one,  for,  inasmuch  as  they  pass  obliquely  outward  and  forward  to  the  eyeball,  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  cornea  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  deviation 
inward,  with  a  slight  amount  of  rotation,  which,  however,  is  corrected  by  the 
Oblique  muscles,  the  Inferior  oblique  correcting  the  deviation  inward  of  the 
Superior  rectus,  and  the  Superior  oblique  that  of  the  Inferior  rectus.  The  con- 
traction of  the  External  and  Internal  recti,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  purely 
horizontal  movement.  If  any  two  contiguous  recti  of  one  eye  act  together,  they 
carry  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  the  diagonal  of  these  directions — viz.  upward  and 
inward,  upward  and  outward,  downward  and  inward,  or  downward  and  outward. 
The  movement  of  circumduction,  as  in  looking  round  a  room,  is  performed  by 
the  alternate  action  of  the  four  Recti.  The  Oblique  muscles  rotate  the  eyeball 
on  its  antero'posterior  axis,  this  kind  of  movement  being  required  for  the  correct 
viewing  of  an  object  when  the  head  is  moved  laterally,  as  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  in  order  that  the  picture  may  fall  in  all  respects  on  the  same  part  of  the 
retina  of  each  eye.^ 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  position  and  exact  point  of  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  the 
Internal  and  External  recti  muscles  into  the  globe  should  be  carefully  examined  from  the  front  of 
the  eyeball,  as  the  surgeon  is  often  required  to  divide  the  one  or  the  other  muscle  for  the  cure 
of  strabismus.  In  convergent  strabismus,  which  is  the  more  common  form  of  the  disease,  the 
eye  is  turned  inward,  requiring  the  division  of  the  Internal  rectus.  In  the  divergent  form, 
which  is  more  rare,  the  eye  is  turned  outward,  the  External  rectus  being  especially  miplicated. 
The  deformity  produced  in  either  case  is  to  be  remedied  by  division  of  one  or  the  other  muscle. 
The  operation  is  thus  performed :  The  lids  are  to  be  well  separated ;  the  eyeball  being  rotated 
outward  or  inward,  the  conjunctiva  should  be  raised  by  a  pair  of"  forceps  and  divided  imnaediately 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  to  be  divided,  a  little  behind  its  insertion 
into  the  sclerotic ;  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  is  then  divided,  and  into  the  small  aperture 
thus  made  a  blunt  hook  is  passed  upward  between  the  muscle  and  the  globe,  and  the  tendon  of 
the  muscle  and  conjunctiva  covering  it  divided  b.v  a  pair  of  blunt- pointed  scissors.  Or  the 
tendon  may  be  divided  by  a  subconjunctival  incision,  one  blade  of  the  scissors  being  passed 
upward  between  the  tendon  and  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  other  between  the  tendon  and  the 
flclerotic.  The  student,  when  dissecting  these  muscles,  should  remove  on  one  side  of  the  subject 
the  conjunctiva  from  the  front  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  see  more  accurately  the  position  of  the 
tendons,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  operation  may  be  performed. 

6.  Nasal  Region  (Fig.  269). 

Pyramidalis  nasi.  Dilatator  naris  anterior. 

Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi.  Compressor  nasi. 

Dilatator  naris  posterior.  Compressor  narium  minor. 

Depressor  alae  nasi. 

*  **  On  the  Oblique  Muscles  of  the  Eye  in  Man  and  Vertebrate  Animals  "  by  John  Struthers,  M.  D., 
in  Anatomieal  arid  Physiological  Obtfervationtt.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  various  co-ordinate  actions 
-of  the  muscles  of  a  single  eye  and  of  both  eyes  than  our  space  allows,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Dr.  M.  Fosters  Text-book  of  Physiology, 
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The  Pyramidalis  nasi  is  a  small  pyramidal  slip  prolonged  downward  from  the 
Occipito-frontalis  upon  the  side  of  the  nose,  where  it  becomes  tendinous  and 
blends  with  the  Compressor  nasi.  As  the  two  muscles  descend  they  diverge, 
leaving  an  angular  interval  between  them. 

Belations. — By  its  upper  surface^  with  the  skin  ;  by  its  under  surfacey  with  the 
frontal  and  nasal  bones. 

The  Levator  labii  raperioris  alsqne  nasi  is  a  thin  triangular  muscle  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  extending  between  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit  and 
upper  lip.  It  arises  by  a  pointed  extremity  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and,  passing  obliquely  downward  and 
outward,  divides  into  two  slips,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  cartilage  of  the 
ala  of  the  nose ;  the  other  is  prolonged  into  the  upper  lip,  becoming  blended  with 
the  Orbicularis  oris  and  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius. 

Belations. — In  front,  with  the  integument,  and  with  a  small  part  of  the 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum  above. 

The  Dilatator  naris  posterior  is  a  small  muscle  which  is  placed  partly  beneath 
the  elevator  of  the  nose  and  lip.  It  arises  from  the  margin  of  the  nasal  notch  of 
the  superior  maxilla  and  from  the  sesamoid  cartilages,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
skin  near  the  margin  of  the  nostril. 

The  Dilatator  naris  anterior  is  a  thin  delicate  fasciculus  passing  from  the 
cartilage  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  to  the  integument  near  its  margin.  This  muscle  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  preceding. 

The  Oompressor  nasi  is  a  small,  thin,  triangular  muscle  arising  by  its  apex 
from  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  above  and  a  little  external  to  the  incisive  fossa ; 
its  fibres  proceed  upward  and  inward,  expanding  into  a  thin  aponeurosis  which 
is  attached  to  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  nose  and  is  continuous  on  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  with  that  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  Pyramidalis  nasi. 

The  Oompressor  narinm  minor  is  a  small  muscle  attached  by  one  end  to  the  alar 
cartilage,  and  by  the  other  to  the  integument  at  the  end  of  the  nose. 

The  Depressor  als  nasi  is  a  short  radiated  muscle  arising  from  the  incisive 
fossa  of  the  superior  maxilla ;  its  fibres  ascend  to  be  inserted  into  the  septum  and 
back  part  of  the  ala  of  the  nose.  This  muscle  lies  between  the  mucous  membrane 
and  muscular  structure  of  the  lip. 

Nerves. — ^All  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Pyramidalis  nasi  draws  down  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyebrows 
and  produces  transverse  wrinkles  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose  ;  by  some  anatomists 
it  is  also  considered  as  an  elevator  of  the  ala,  and,  consequently,  a  dilator  of  the 
nose.^  The  Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi  draws  upward  the  upper  lip  and 
ala  of  the  nose :  its  most  important  action  is  upon  the  nose,  which  it  dilates  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  action  of  this  muscle  produces  a  marked  influence  over 
the  countenance,  and  it  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  expression  of  contempt  and 
disdain.  The  two  Dilatatores  nasi  enlarge  the  aperture  of  the  nose.  Their  action 
in  ordinary  breathing  is  to  resist  the  tendency  of  the  nostrils  to  close  from 
atmospheric  pressure,  but  in  difficult  breathing  they  may  be  noticed  to  be  in 
violent  action,  as  well  as  in  some  emotions,  as  anger.  The  Depressor  alae  na«i  is 
a  direct  antagonist  of  the  other  muscles  of  the  nose,  drawing  the  ala  of  the 
nose  downward,  and  thereby  constricting  the  aperture  of  the  nares.  The  Com- 
pressor nasi  depresses  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nose  and  compresses  the  alas 
together. 

'  Although  this  muscle  anatomically  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Occipito-frontalis  down- 
ward, it  is  really  the  reverse.  Its  oriein  is  from  the  nose  below,  and  its  insertion  into  the  Occipito- 
frontalis  and  skin.  If  one  pole  of  a  battery  be  placed  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  and  the  other 
(a  small  pointed  one)  be  carried  ap  and  down  over  the  nose  and  forehead  in  the  middle  line,  it  is  easy 
to  find  a  nodal  point  of  indifference  above  which  the  Occipito-frontal  draws  the  parts  upward,  and 
below  which  the  Pyramidalis  draws  them  downward  (W.  W.  Keen,  M.  D.,  American  edition). 
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6.  Superior  Maxillary  Region  (Fig.  269). 

Levator  labii  superioris.  Zygomaticus  major. 

Levator  anguli  oris.  Zygomaticus  minor. 

The  Leyator  labii  superioris  (proprius)  is  a  thin  muscle  of  a  quadrilateral  form. 
It  arises  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  immediately  above  the  infraorbital 
foramen^  some  of  its  fibres  being  attached  to  the  superior  maxilla,  others  to  the 
malar  bone ;  its  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
upper  lip. 

Bela^ons. — By  its  superficial  surface  above,  with  the  lower  segment  of  the 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum ;  below,  it  is  subcutaneous.  By  its  deep  surface  it 
conceals  the  origin  of  the  Compressor  nasi  and  Levator  anguli  oris  muscles, 
and  the  infraorbital  vessels  and  nerve,  as  they  escape  from  the  infraorbital 
foramen. 

The  Levator  anguli  oris  arises  from  the  canine  fossa  immediately  below  the 
infraorbital  foramen ;  its  fibres  incline  downward  and  a  little  outward,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  intermingling  with  those  of  the  Zygomaticus 
major,  the  Depressor  anguli  oris,  and  the  Orbicularis. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Levator  labii  superioris  and 
the  infraorbital  vessels  and  nerves ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  superior  maxilla, 
the  Buccinator,  and  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Zygomaticus  major  is  a  slender  fasciculus  which  arises  from  the  malar 
bone,  in  front  of  the  zygomatic  suture,  and,  descending  obliquely  downward  and 
inward,  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where  it  blends  with  the  fibres  of 
the  Levator  anguli  oris,  the  Orbicularis  oris,  and  the  Depressor  anguli  oris. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue ; 
by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  malar  bone  and  the  Masseter  and  Buccinator 
muscles. 

The  Zygomaticus  minor  arises  from  the  malar  bone  immediately  behind  the 
maxillary  suture,  and,  passing  downward  and  inward,  is  continuous  with  the 
Orbicularis  oris  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  Levator  labii  superioris.  It  lies  in  front 
of  the  preceding. 

Relations. — -By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument  and  the  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum  above;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Masseter,  Buccinator,  and 
Levator  anguli  oris. 

Nerves. — This  group  of  muscles  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Levator  labii  superioris  is  the  proper  elevator  of  the  upper  lip, 
carrying  it  at  the  same  time  a  little  forward.  It  assists  in  forming  the  naso-labial 
ridge,  which  passes  from  the  side  of  the  nose  to  the  upper  lip  and  gives  to  the  face 
an  expression  of  sadness.  The  Levator  anguli  oris  raises  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  assists  the  Levator  labii  superioris  in  producing  the  naso-labial  ridge.  The 
Zygomaticus  major  draws  the  angle  of  the  mouth  backward  and  upward,  as  in 
laughing ;  whilst  the  Zygomaticus  minor,  being  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the 
upper  lip  and  not  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  draws  it  backward,  upward,  and 
outward,  and  thus  gives  to  the  face  an  expression  of  sadness. 


7.  Inferior  Maxillary  Region  (Fig.  269). 

Levator  labii  inferioris  (Levator  menti). 
Depressor  labii  inferioris  (Quadratus  menti). 
Depressor  anguli  oris  (Triangularis  menti). 

Dissection. — ^The  muscles  in  this  region  may  be  dissected  by  making  a  vertical  incision 
through  the  integument  from  the  margin  of  the  lower  lip  to  the  chin :  a  second  incision  should 
then  l>e  carried  along  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw  as  far  as  the  angle,  and  the  integument  care- 
fully removed  in  the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  268. 

The  Levator  labii  inferioris  (Levator  menti)  is  to  be  dissected  by  everting  the 
lower  lip  and  raising  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  a  small  conical  fasciculus  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  frsenum  of  the  lower  lip.     It  arises  from  the  incisive  fossa, 
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external  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw ;  its  fibres  descend  to  be  inserted  into 
the  integument  of  the  chin. 

Relation. — On  its  inner  surface,  with  the  mucous  membrane ;  in  the  median 
line,  it  is  blended  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side ;  and  on  its  outer  aide,  with 
the  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

The  Depressor  labii  inferioris  (Qnadratus  menti)  is  a  small  quadrilateral 
muscle.  It  arises  from  the  external  oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw,  between  the 
symphysis  and  mental  foramen,  and  passes  obliquely  upward  and  inward,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  integument  of  the  lower  lip,  its  fibres  blending  with  the  Orbicularis 
oris  and  with  those  of  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  continuous  with  the 
fibres  of  the  Platysma  at  its  origin.  This  muscle  contains  much  yellow  fat  inter- 
mingled with  its  fibres. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  part  of  the  Depressor  anguli  oris 
and  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  closely  connected ;  by  its  deep  surface, 
-with  the  mental  vessels  and  nerves,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  lip,  the 
labial  glands,  and  the  Levator  menti,   with  which  it  is  intimately  united. 

The  Depressor  anguli  oris  (Triangnlaris  menti)  is  triangular  in  shape,  arising, 
by  its  broad  base,  from  the  external  oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  whence  its 
fibres  pass  upward,  to  be  inserted,  by  a  narrow  fasciculus,  into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  continuous  with  the  Platysma  at  its  origin  and  with  the  Orbicu- 
laris oris  and  Risorius  at  its  insertion,  and  some  of  its  fibres  are  directly  continuous 
with  those  of  the  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument ;  by  its  deep  surface, 
with  the  Depressor  labii  inferioris  and  Buccinator. 

Nerves. — This  group  of  muscles  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Levator  labii  inferioris  raises  the  lower  lip  and  protrudes  it 
forward,  and  at  the  same  time  wrinkles  the  integument  of  the  chin,  expressing 
doubt  or  disdain.  The  Depressor  labii  inferioris  draws  the  lower  lip  directly 
downward  and  a  little  outward,  as  in  the  expression  of  irony.  The  Depressor 
anguli  oris  depresses  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  being  the  antagonist  to  the  Levator 
anguli  oris  and  Zygomaticus  major ;  acting  with  these  muscles,  it  will  draw  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  directly  backward. 

8.  Intermaxillary  Region. 

Orbicularis  oris.  Buccinator.  Risorius. 

Dissection. — ^The  dissection  of  these  muscles  may  be  considerably  facilitated  by  filling  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  with  tow,  so  as  to  distend  the  cheeks  and  lips ;  the  mouth  should  then  be 
closed  by  a  few  stitches  and  the  integument  carefully  removed  from  the  surface. 

The  Orbicnlaria  oris  (Fig.  269)  is  not  a  sphincter  muscle,  like  the  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  but  consists  of  numerous  strata  of  muscular  fibres,  having  different 
directions,  which  surround  the  orifice  of  the  mouth.  These  fibres  are  partially 
derived  from  the  other  facial  muscles  w^hich  are  inserted  into  the  lips,  and  are 
partly  fibres  proper  to  the  lips  themselves.  Of  the  former,  a  considerable  number 
are  derived  from  the  Buccinator  and  form  the  deeper  stratum  of  the  Orbicularis. 
Some  of  them — namely,  those  near  the  middle  of  the  muscle — decussate  at  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  those  arising  from  the  upper  jaw  passing  to  the  lower  lip,  and  those 
from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  upper  lip.  Other  fibres  of  the  muscle,  situated  at  its 
upper  and  lower  part,  pass  across  the  lips  from  side  to  side  without  interruption. 
Superficial  to  this  stratum  is  a  second,  formed  by  the  Levator  and  Depressor 
anguli  oris,  which  cross  each  other  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  those  from  the 
Depressor  passing  to  the  upper  lip,  and  those  from  the  Levator  to  the  lower  lip, 
along  which  they  run  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  near  the  median  line.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  fibres  from  the  other  muscles  inserted  into  the  lips — the 
Levator  labii  superioris,  the  Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi,  the  Zygomatic!, 
and  the  Depressor  labii  inferioris ;  these  intermingle  with  the  transverse  fibres 
above  described,  and  have  principally  an  oblique  direction.     The  proper  fibres  of 
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the  lips  are  oblique,  and  pass  from  the  under  surface  of  the  skin  to  the  mucous 
membrane  through  the  thickness  of  the  lip.  And  in  addition  to  these  are  fibres 
by  which  the  muscle  is  connected  directly  with  the  maxillary  bones  and  the  septum 
of  the  nose.  These  consist,  in  the  upper  lip,  of  four  bands,  two  of  which  (^Accessoni 
orbicularis  auperioris)  arise  from  the  alveolar  border  of  the  superior  maxilla, 
opposite  the  lateral  incisor  tooth,  and,  arching  outward  on  each  side,  are  continuous 
at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  with  the  other  muscles  inserted  into  this  part.  The 
two  remaining  muscular  slips,  called  the  Naso-labialis,  connect  the  upper  lip  to  the 
back  of  the  septum  of  the  nose :  as  they  descend  from  the  septum  an  interval  is 
left  between  them.  It  is  this  interval  which  forms  the  depression  (philtrum)  seen  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin  beneath  the  septum  of  the  nose.  The  additional  fibres  for 
the  lower  segment  {Accessorii  orbicularis  inferioris)  arise  from  the  inferior  maxilla, 
externally  to  the  Levator  labii  inferioris,  and  arch  outward  to  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  to  join  the  Buccinator  and  the  other  muscles  attached  to  this  part- 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is 
closely  connected ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  the 
labial  glands,  and  coronary  vessels ;  by  its  outer  circumference  it  is  blended  with 
the  numerous  muscles  which  converge  to  the  mouth  from  various  parts  of  the  face. 
Its  inner  circumference  is  free,  and  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Buccinator  (Fig.  282)  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  quadrilateral  in  form, 
which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  jaws  at  the  side  of  the  face.  It  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
corresponding  to  the  three  molar  teeth,  and,  behind,  from  the  anterior  border  of 
the  ptery go-maxillary  ligament.  The  fibres  converge  toward  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  where  the  central  fibres  intersect  each  other,  those  from  below  being 
continuous  with  the  upper  segment  of  the  Orbicularis  oris,  and  those  from  above 
with  the  inferior  segment ;  the  highest  and  lowest  fibres  continue  forward  uninter- 
ruptedly into  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  lip,  without  decussation. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  behind,  with  a  large  mass  of  fat,  which 
separates  it  from  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  Masseter,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  Temporal  muscle ;  anteriorly,  with  the  Zygomatici,  Risorius,  Levator  anguli 
oris,  Depressor  anguli  oris,  and  Stenson's  duct,  which  pierces  it  opposite  the 
second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  the  facial  artery  and  vein  cross  it  from  below 
upward ;  it  is  also  crossed  by  the  branches  of  the  facial  and  buccal  nerves ;  by 
its  internal  surface^  with  the  buccal  glands  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

The  pterygo-maxillary  ligament  separates  the  Buccinator  muscle  from  the 
Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  It  is  a  tendinous  band,  attached  by  one 
extremity  to  the  apex  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  and  by  the  other  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw.  Its  inner  surface 
corresponds  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane.  Its 
outer  surface  is  separated  from  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  by  a  quantity  of  adipose 
tissue.  Its  posterior  border  gives  attachment  to  the  Superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharvnx ;  its  anterior  border^  to  the  fibres  of  the  Buccinator  (see  Fig.  282). 

The  Risorius  (Santorini)  (Fig.  269)  consists  of  a  narrow  bundle  of  fibres  w^hich 
arises  in  the  fascia  over  the  Masseter  muscle,  and,  passing  horizontally  forward, 
is  inserted  into  the  skin  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It  is  placed  superficial  to  the 
Platysma,  and  is  broadest  at  its  posterior  extremity.  This  muscle  varies  much  in 
its  size  and  form. 

Nerves. — The  Orbicularis  oris  and  the  Risorius  are  supplied  by  the  facial,  the 
Buccinator  by  the  facial  and  by  the  buccal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve ; 
which  latter,  however,  is  by  many  anatomists  regarded  as  a  sensory  nerve  only. 

Actions. — The  Orbicularis  oris  in  its  ordinary  action  produces  the  direct  closure 
of  the  lips ;  by  its  deep  fibres,  assisted  by  the  oblique  ones,  it  closely  applies  the 
lips  to  the  alveolar  arch.  The  superficial  part,  consisting  principally  of  the 
decussating  fibres,  brings  the  lips  together  and  also  protrudes  them  forward.  The 
Buccinators  contract  and  compress  the  cheeks,  so  that,  during  the  process  of 
mastication,  the  food  is  kept  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  teeth.     When 
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the  cheeks  have  been  previously  distended  with  air,  the  Buccinator  muscles  expel 
it  from  between  the  lips,  as  in  blowing  a  trumpet.  Hence  the  name  (buccinay  a 
trumpet).  The  Risorius  retracts  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  is  therefore  regarded 
as  the  *^ smiling'*  muscle. 

9.  Temporo-maxillary  Region. 

Masseter.  Temporal. 

Masseteric  Fascia. — Covering  the  Masseter  muscle,  and  firmly  connected  with 
it,  is  a  strong  layer  of  fascia  derived  from  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  Above,  this 
fascia  is  attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma,  and,  behind,  it  covers  the 
parotid  gland,  constituting  the  parotid  fascia. 

The  Ifiasseter  is  exposed  by  the  removal  of  this  fascia  (Fig.  269) ;  it  is  a  short, 
thick  muscle,  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form,  consisting  of  two  portions,  super- 
ficial and  deep.  The  superficial  portion,  the  larger,  arises  by  a  thick,  tendinous 
aponeurosis  from  the  malar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  from  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch :  its  fibres  pass  downward 
and  backward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  angle  and  lower  half  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  The  deep  portion  is  much  smaller  and  more  muscular 
in  texture ;  it  arises  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  lower  border  and  the  whole  of 
the  inner  surface* of  the  zygomatic  arch;  its  fibres  pass  downward  and  forward, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  half  of  the  ramus  and  outer  surface  of  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  jaw.  The  deep  portion  of  the  muscle  is  partly  concealed,  in  front 
by  the  superficial  portion ;  behind,  it  is  covered  by  the  parotid  gland.  The  fibres 
of  the  two  portions  are  united  at  their  insertion. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Zygomatici,  the  Socia  parotidis, 
and  Stenson's  duct ;  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  transverse  facial 
vessels,  which  cross  it ;  the  masseteric  fascia ;  the  Risorius,  Santorini,  Platysma 
myoides,  and  the  integument;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Temporal  muscle  at 
its  insertion,  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  the  Buccinator,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  mass  of  fat.  The  masseteric  nerve  and  artery  enter  it  on  its  deep  surface. 
Its  posterior  margin  is  overlapped  by  the  parotid  gland.  Its  anterior  margin 
projects  over  the  Buccinator  muscle,  and  the  facial  vein  lies  on  it  below. 

The  temporal  fascia  is  seen,  at  this  stage  of  the  dissection  covering  in  the 
Temporal  muscle.  It  is  a  strong,  fibrous  investment,  covered,  on  its  outer  surface, 
by  the  Attrahens  and  Attollens  aurem  muscles,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito- 
frontalis,  and  by  part  of  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  temporal  vessels  and 
the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  cross  it  from  below  upward.  Above,  it  is  a  single 
layer,  attached  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  upper  temporal  ridge ;  but  below,  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  zygoma,  it  consists  of  two  layers,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into 
the  outer,  and  the  other  into  the  inner,  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  A  small 
quantity  of  fat,  the  orbital  branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  and  a  filament  from  the 
orbital,  or  temporo-malar,  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  are  contained 
between  these  two  layers.  It  affords  attachment  by  its  inner  surface  to  the 
superficial  fibres  of  the  Temporal  muscle. 

Dissection. — In  order  to  expose  the  Temporal  muscle,  remove  the  temporal  fascia,  which 
may  be  effected  by  separating  it  at  its  attachment  along  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  and 
dissecting  it  upward  from  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  zygomatic  arch  should  then 
be  divided  in  front  at  its  junction  with  the  malar  bone,  and  behind  near  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  and  drawn  downward  with  the  Masseter,  which  should  be  detached  from  its  inser- 
tion intp  the  ramus  and  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Temporal  muscle  is  then 
exposed. 

The  Temporal  (Fig.  273)  is  a  broad,  radiating  muscle  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
head  and  occupying  the  entire  extent  of  the  temporal  fossa.  It  arises  from  the 
whole  of  the  temporal  fossa  except  that  portion  of  it  that  is  formed  by  the  malar 
bone.  Its  attachment  extends  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  in 
front  to  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  behind,  and  from  the  curved  line  on 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  above  to  the  pterygoid  ridge  on  the  great  wing  of 
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the  ephenoid  below.     It  is  also  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  temporal  fascia. 
Its  fibres  converge  as  they  descend,  and  terminate  in  an  aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of 


Fio.  273.— The  Temporal  miuele,  the  lygoma  mA  Muaeter  hmvlng  been  removed. 

which,  radiated  at  its  commencement,  converge  into  a  thick  and  Sat  tendon,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  inner  surface,  apex,  and  anterior  border  of  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  jaw,  nearly  as  far  forward  as  the  last  molar  tooth. 

Relationfl. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument,  the  Attrahens  and 
Attollens  aurem  muscles,  the  temporal  vessels  and  nerves,  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
Occipito-fron talis,  the  temporal  fascia,  the  zygoma,  and  Masseter;  by  its  deep 
surface,  with  the  temporal  fossa,  the  External  pterygoid  and  part  of  the  Buccinator 
muscles,  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  its  deep  temporal  branches,  and  the  deep 
temporal  nerves.  Behind  the  tendon  are  the  masseteric  vessels  and  nerve,  and  in 
front  of  it  the  buccal  vessels  and  nerve.  Its  anterior  border  is  separated  from  the 
malar  bone  by  a  mass  of  fat. 

Nems. — Both  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

10.  Pterygo-maxillary  Region  {Fig.  274). 
External  Pterygoid.  Internal  Pterygoid. 

Dissection. — The  Temixiral  uiuHcle  having  been  examineii,  saw  through  the  base  of  the 
coronoid  process,  and  draw  it  upward,  together  with  the  Temporal  niuacle,  which  should  he 
detached  from  the  surface  of  the  temporal  fossa.  Divide  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  juat  below  the 
condyle,  and  also,  by  a  transverse  incision  extending  across  the  middle,  juat  above  the  dental 
foramen ;  remove  the  frugment,  and  the  Pterj-goid  muscles  will  be  exposed. 

The  External  Pteiygoid  is  a  short,  thick  muscle,  somewhat  conical  in  form, 
which  extends  almost  horizontally  between  the  zygomatic  fossa  and  the  condyle  of 
the  jaw.  It  arises  from  the  pterygoid  ridge  on  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and 
the  portion  of  bone  included  between  it  and  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  process, 
and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate.  Its  fibres  pass 
horizontally  backward  and  outward,  to  be  inserted  into  a  depression  in  front  of 
the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  into  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
interarticular  fibro-cartilage.  This  muscle,  at  its  origin,  appears  to  consist  of  two 
portions  separated  by  a  alight  interval ;  hence  the  terms  upper  and  lower  head 
sometimes  used  in  the  description  of  the  muscle. 

RelationB. — By  its  external  surface,  with  the  ramus  of   the  lower  jaw,  the 
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internal  maxillary  artery,  which  crosaes  it,'  the  tendon  of  the  Temporal  muscle, 
and  the  Masseter;  by  ita  internal  lurface  it  rests  against  the  upper  part  of  the 
Internal  pterygoid,  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 


Fig.  Kt— The  Pterygoid  mosclea.  the  ij-gomallc  arch  and  a  portion  of  the  ramm  of  the  Jaw  having  been 

and  inferior  maxillary  nerve;  by  its  upper  border  it  is  in  relation  with  the  temporal 
and  masseteric  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve ;  by  its  lower  border  it  ia 
in  relation  with  the  inferior  dental  and  gustatory  nerves,  and  it  is  pierced  by  the 
buccal  nerve.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  portions  of  themuacfe  the  internal 
maxillary  artery  passes,  when  this  vessel  lies  on  the  muscle  (see  Fig.  274). 

The  Internal  Pterygoid  is  a  thick,  quadrilateral  muscle,  and  resembles  the 
Masseter  in  form.  It  arises  from  the  pterygoid  fossa,  being  attached  to  the  inner 
gurface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  and  to  the  grooved  surface  of  the  tuberosity 
of  ihe  palate  bone,  and  by  a  second  slip  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  palate  bone  and  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  ita  fibres 
pass  downward,  outward,  and  backward,  to  be  inserted,  by  a  strong,  tendinous 
lamina,  into  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  and  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  as  high  as  the  dental  foramen. 

Belations. — By  its  external  turface,  with  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  from 
which  it  is  separated,  at  its  upper  part,  by  the  External  pterygoid,  the  internal 
lateral  ligament,  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  the  dental  vessels  and  nerves,  and 
the  lingual  nerve;  by  its  internal  surface,  with  the  Tensor  palati,  being  separated 
from  the  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  by  a  cellular  interval. 

NsrveB. — These  muscles  are  supplied  By  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

ActionB.—The  Temporal  and  Masseter  and  Internal  pterygoid  raise  the  lower 
jaw  against  the  upper  with  great  force.  The  superficial  portion  of  the  Masseter 
assists  the  External  pterygoid  in  drawing  the  lower  jaw  forward  upon  the  upper, 
the  jaw  being  drawn  back  again  by  the  deep  fibres  of  the  Masseter  and  posterior 
fibres  of  the  Temporal,  The  External  pterygoid  muscles  are  the  direct  agents  in 
the  trituration  of  the  food,  drawing  the  lower  jaw  directly  forward,  80  as  to  make 
the  lower  teeth  project  beyond  the  upper.  If  the  muscle  of  one  side  acts,  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  jaw  is  drawn  forward,  and,  the  other  condyle  remaining 
fixed,  the  symphyaia  deviates  to  the  opposite  side.  The  alternation  of  these 
movements  on  the  two  sides  produces  tritui'ation. 

'  This  is  the  uaoal  relation,  but  in  nian^  casen  the  arlery  will  be  found  below  the  muscle 
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SorflEU^e  Fonn. — ^The  outline  of  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  face  cannot  be  traced  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  except  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  masticatory  muscles.  Those  of  the  head 
are  thin,  so  that  the  outline  of  the  bone  is  perceptible  beneath  them.  Those  in  the  face  are 
small,  covered  by  soil  skin,  and  often  by  a  considerable  layer  of  fat,  so  that  their  outline  is  con- 
cealed, but  they  serve  to  round  off  and  smooth  prominent  borders  and  to  fill  up  what  would  be 
otherwise  unsightly  angular  depressions.  Thus,  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  rounds  off  the 
prominent  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  the  Pyramidalis  nasi  fills  in  the  sharp  depression  beneath 
the  glabella,  and  thus  softens  and  tones  down  the  abrupt  depression  which  is  seen  on  the 
unclothed  bone.  In  like  manner,  the  labial  muscles,  converging  to  the  lips  and  assisted  by  the 
superimposed  fat,  fill  in  the  sunken  hollow  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  Although  the  muscles 
of  the  face  are  usuallv  described  as  arising  from  the  bones  and  inserted  into  the  nose,  lips,  and 
corners  of  the  mouth,  they  have  fibres  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  face  along  their  whole 
extent,  so  that  almost  every  point  of  the  skin  of  the  face  has  its  muscular  fibre  to  move  it; 
hence  it  is  that  when  in  action  the  facial  muscles  produce  alterations  in  the  skin-surface, 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  various  folds  or  wrinkles,  or  otherwise  altering  the  relative 
position  of  parts,  so  as  to  produce  the  varied  expressions  with  which  the  face  is  endowed ; 
nence  these  muscles  are  termed  the  ** muscles  of  expression."  The  only  two  muscles  in  this 
region  which  greatly  influence  surface  form  are  the  Masseter  and  the  Temporal.  The  Masseter 
is  a  quadrilateral  muscle,  which  imparts  fulness  to  the  hinder  j)art  of  the  cheek.  When  the 
muscle  is  firmly  contracted,  as  when  the  teeth  are  clenched,  its  outline  is  plainlv  visible; 
the  anterior  border  forms  a  prominent  vertical  ridge,  behind  which  is  a  considerable  fulness, 
especially  marked  at  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle ;  this  fulness  is  entireh'  lost  when  the 
mouth  is  opened  and  the  muscle  no  longer  in  a  state  of  contraction.  The  Temporal  muscle 
is  fan-shaped,  and  fills  the  Temporal  fossa,  substituting  for  it  a  somewhat  convex  form, 
the  anterior  part  of  which,  on  accoimt  of  the  absence  of  hair  over  the  temple,  is  more 
marked  than  the  posterior,  and  stands  out  in  strong  relief  when  the  muscle  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
traction. 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCLS  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  may  be  arranged  into  groups  corresponding  with  the 
region  in  which  they  are  situated. 


These  groups  are  nine  in  number : 

1.  Superficial  cervical  region. 

2.  Depressors  of  the  Os  Hyoides 

and  Larynx. 

3.  Elevators  of  the  Os  Hyoides 

and  Larynx. 

4.  Muscles  of  the  Tongue. 


9.  Muscles  of  the  Larynx. 


5.  Muscles  of  the  Pharynx. 

6.  Muscles  of  the  Soft  Palate. 

7.  Muscles  of  the  Anterior  Ver- 

tebral Region. 

8.  Muscles  of  the  Lateral  Ver- 
tebral Region. 


The  muscles  contained  in  each  of  these 
1.  Superficial  Region. 

Platysma  myoides. 
Sterno-cleido-mastoid. 

Infra-hyoid  Region. 

2.  Depressors  of  the  Os  hyoides  and 

Larynx. 

Sterno-hyoid. 
Sterno- thyroid. 
Thyro-hyoid. 
Omo-hyoid. 

Supra-hyoid  Region. 

3.  Elevators  of  the  Os  hyoides  and 

Larynx. 

Digastric. 
Stylo-hyoid. 
Mvlo-hvoid. 
Genio-hyoid. 


groups  are  the  following : 
Lingital  Region. 

4.  Muscles  of  the  Tongue, 

Genio-hyo-glossus. 

Hyo-glossus. 

Lingualis. 

Stylo-glossus. 

Palato-glossus. 

5.  Muscles  of  the  Pharynx. 

Constrictor  inferior. 
Constrictor  medius. 
Constrictor  superior. 
Stylo-pharyngeus. 
Palato-pharyngeus. 

6.  Muscles  of  the  Soft  Palate, 
Levator  palati. 

Tensor  palati. 
Azygos  uvulae. 
Palato-glossus. 
Palato-pharyngeus. 


-N. 
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7.  Muscles  of  the  Anterior  Vertebral       8.  Muscles  of  the  Lateral  Vertebral 

Region,  Region. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  Scalenus  anticus. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  minor.  Scalenus  medius. 

Rectus  lateralis.-  Scalenus  posticus. 

Longus  colli.  9.   Muscles  of  the  Larynx. 

Included  in  the  description  of 
the  Larynx. 

1.  Superficial  Cervical  Region. 

Platysma  myoides.  Sterno-cleido-mastoid. 

Bissection. — A  block  having  been  placed  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  face  turned  to 
the  side  opposite  that  to  be  dissected,  so  as  to  place  the  parts  upon  the  stretch,  make  two  trans- 
verse incisions :  one  from  the  chin,  along  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  the  mastoid  process, 
and  the  other  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle.  Connect  these  by  an  obHque  mcision 
made  in  the  course  of  the  St^mo-nuistoid  muscle,  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  sternum ;  the 
two  flaps  of  integument  having  been  removed  in  the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  268,  the  superficial , 
fascia  will  be  exposed. 

The  Superflcial  Cervical  Fascia  is  a  thin,  aponeurotic  lamina  which  is  hardly 
demonstrable  as  a  separate  membrane.  Beneath  it  is  found  the  Platysma  myoides 
muscle. 

The  Platysma  myoides  (Fig.  269)  is  a  broad,  thin  plane  of  muscular  fibres 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  superficial  fascia  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  It 
arises  by  thin,  fibrous  bands  from  the  fascia  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  Pectoral 
and  Deltoid  muscles ;  its  fibres  proceed  obliquely  upward  and  inward  along  the 
side  of  the  neck.  The  anterior  fibres  interlace,  in  front  of  the  jaw,  with  the  fibres 
of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side ;  the  posterior  fibres  pass  over  the  lower  jaw,  a 
few  of  them  being  attached  to  the  bone  below  the  external  oblique  line,  the  greater 
number  passing  on  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  many  of  these  fibres  blending  with  the  muscles  about  the  angle 
and  lower  part  of  the  mouth.  Sometimes  fibres  can  be  traced  to  the  Zygomatic 
muscles  or  to  the  margin  of  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Beneath  the  Platysma 
the  external  jugular  vein  may  be  seen  descending  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the 
clavicle. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— It  is  essential  to  remember  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
Platysma  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  bleeding  from  the  external  jugular  vein ;  for  if  the 
point  of  the  lancet  is  introduced  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  orifice  made  will  be 
filled  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  and  blood  will  not  flow;  but  if  the  incision  is  made 
across  the  course  of  the  fibres,  they  will  retract  and  expose  the  orifice  in  the  vein,  and  so  allow 
the  flow  of  blood. 

Relations. — By  its  external  surface^  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  united 
more  closely  below  than  above ;  by  its  internal  surface^  with  the  Pectoralis 
major.  Deltoid,  and  Trapezius,  and  with  the  clavicle;  in  the  neck^  with  the 
external  and  anterior  jugular  veins,  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  the  superficial 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus,  the  Sterno-mastoid,  Sterno-hyoid,  Omo-hyoid, 
and  Digastric  muscles;  behind  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle  it  covers  the  Scaleni 
muscles  and  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus ;  on  the  face  it  is  in  relation 
with  the  parotid  gland,  the  facial  artery  and  vein,  and  the  Masseter  and  Buccinator 
muscles. 

Action. — The  Platysma  myoides  produces  a  slight  wrinkling  of  the  surface  of 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  in  an  oblique  direction,  when  the  entire  muscle  is  brought 
into  action.  Its  anterior  portion,  the  thickest  part  of  the  muscle,  depresses  the 
lower  jaw  ;  it  also  serves  to  draw  down  the  lower  lip  and  angle  of  the  mouth  on 
each  side,  being  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  expression  of  melancholy. 

The  Deep  Cervical  Fascia  (Fig.  275)  is  a  strong,  fibrous  layer  which  invests  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  encloses  the  vessels  and  nerves.  It  commences,  as  an 
extremely  thin  layer,  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
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ligamentum  nuchse  and  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebrae, 
and,  passing  forward,  invests  the  Trapezius  muscle;  from  the  anterior  border  of 


1  about  the  level  of  (he  alith  cervical  vertebra,  ihowing  the  amngement  of 

this  muscle  it  forms  a  layer  which  covers  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck  ; 
and,  passing  forward  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  divides 
into  two  layers,  one  of  which  passes  over,  and  the  other  under,  that  muscle. 
The  layer  which  passes  over  the  muscle  is  continued  forward  to  the  front  of 
the  neck,  and  blends  with  the  fascia  of  the  opposite  side,  covering  the  anterior 
triangle.  It  is  joined  on  its  under  surface,  except  for  about  an  inch  below,  by  a 
lamella  derived  from  the  layer  covering  the  deep  surface  of  the  Sterno-mastoid 
muscle.  Where  these  two  layers  do  not  meet  a  little  space  is  left  between  them,  as 
they  both  pass  inward  to  the  middle  line  of  the  neck.  This  is  Burna't  tpace.  and 
contains  a  little  areolar  tissue  and  fat,  tmd  occasionally  a  smalt  lymphatic  gland. 
If  traced  upward,  the  anterior  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia  is  found  to  pass  across 
the  parotid  gland  and  Masseter  muscle,  forming  the  parotid  and  masseteric  faarix, 
and  is  attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma,  and,  more  anteriorly,  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw;  if  traced  downward,  it  is  seen  to  pass  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  clavicle  and  sternum,  being  pierced  just  above  the  former  bone  by  the 
external  jugular  vein.     In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  the  fascia  is  connected  to  the 
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symphysis  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and,  lower  down,  to  the  hyoid  bone,  between 
i^hich  points  it  is  thin  ;  below  the  hyoid  bone  it  becomes  thicker,  and  is  attached 
below  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum.  The  layer 
of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  which  passes  under  the  Sterno-mastoid  covers  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle.  At  the  outer  side  of  the 
carotid  vessels  it  divides  into  two,  one  layer  passing  in  front  of  the  vessels,  the 
other  behind  them.  The  layer  which  passes  in  front  of  the  vessels  again  divides 
into  three  lamellae.  Of  these,  the  anterior  lamella,  except  for  an  inch  below 
where  it  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  Burns*s  space,  joins  the  layer  of  cervical 
fascia  passing  over  the  Sterno-mastoid,  and  with  it  passes  to  the  middle  line 
covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  Depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The 
portion  of  this  lamella  which  invests  the  Omo-hyoid  is  continued  dow^nward  as  a 
distinct  process,  which  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  sternum  and  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib,  and  becomes  connected  with  the  Costo-coracoid  membrane.  The 
middle  lamella  passes  behind  the  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  in  front  of  the 
thyroid  body  to  meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  in  front  of  the  trachea.  At 
the  root  of  the  neck  this  middle  lamella  can  be  traced  downward  into  the  thorax 
to  become  continuous  with  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium.  The  posterior 
lamella  passes  over  to  the  inner  side  of  the  carotid  vessels,  and  joins  the  layer 
passing  behind  them,  thus  enclosing  them  in  a  sheath.  The  layer  of  cervical 
fascia  which  passes  behind  the  carotid  vessels,  having  been  joined  by  the  posterior 
of  the  three  lamellae  from  the  layer  of  fascia  passing  in  front  of  the  vessels,  is 
prolonged  inward,  behind  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  forming  a  sheath  for  the 
Prevertebral  muscles,  the  prevertebral  fa%cia.  The  layer  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  which  passes  behind  the  Sterno-mastoid,  gives  off  another  lamella,  which 
passes  downward  and  outward  over  the  brachial  plexus  and  subclavian  vessels,  to 
assist  in  forming  the  axillary  sheath.  The  two  layers  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia, 
where  they  unite  opposite  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  bind  the  Sterno-mastoid 
muscle  to  this  part  of  the  bone.  From  that  portion  of  the  cervical  fascia  which 
is  attached  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  a  process  of  extreme  density  is  found  passing 
behind  to  the  inner  side  of  the  parotid  gland,  to  be  attached  to  the  apex  of  th^ 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ;  this  is  termed  the  Stylo-maxillary  liga- 
ment. 

The  Sterno-mastoid  or  Stemo-cleido-mastoid  (Fig.  276)  is  a  large,  thick  muscle, 
which  passes  obliquely  across  the  side  of  the  neck,  being  enclosed  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  It  is  thick  and  narrow  at  its  central  part,  but  is 
broader  and  thinner  at  each  extremity.  It  arises,  by  two  heads,  from  the  sternum 
and  clavicle.  The  sternal  portion  is  a  rounded  fasciculus,  tendinous  in  front,  fleshy 
behind,  which  arises  from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  first  piece  of 
the  sternum,  and  is  directed  upward,  outward,  and  backward.  The  clavicular 
portion  arises  from  the  inner  third  of  the  superior  border  of  the  clavicle,  being 
composed  of  fleshy  and  aponeurotic  fibres  ;  it  is  directed  almost  vertically  upward. 
These  two  portions  are  separated  from  one  another,  at  their  origin,  by  a  triangular 
cellular  interval,  but  become  gradually  blended,  below  the  middle  of  the  neck, 
into  a  thick,  rounded  muscle,  which  is  inserted,  by  a  strong  tendon,  into  the  outer 
surface  of  the  mastoid  process,  from  its  apex  to  its  superior  border,  and  by  a  thin 
aponeurosis  into  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone.  The  Sterno-mastoid  varies  much  in  its  extent  of  attachment  to  the  clavicle  : 
in  one  case  the  clavicular  may  be  as  narrow  as  the  sternal  portion  ;  in  another, 
as  much  as  three  inches  in  breadth.  When  the  clavicular  origin  is  broad  it  is 
occasionally  subdivided  into  numerous  slips  separated  by  narrow  intervals.  More 
rarely,  the  corresponding  margins  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  and  Trapezius  have  been 
found  in  contact.  In  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  third  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  it  will  be  necessary,  where  the  muscles  come  close  together,  to 
divide  a  portion  of  one  or  of  both. 

This  muscle  divides  the  quadrilateral  space  at  the  side  of  the  neck  into  two 
triangles,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.     The  boundaries  of  the  anterior  triaTigle 
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are,  in  front,  the  median  line  of  the  neck  ;  above,  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of 
the  jaw,  and  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid 


Fin,  270.— Musclei  of  the  nerk 

process ;  behind,  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  boundaries 
of  the  posterior  triangle  are.  in  front,  the  posterior  border  of  the  Stemo-mastoid ; 
below,  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle;  behind,  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
Trapezius.' 

Belatlons. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument  and  Platysma, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  superficial  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  the  anterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  By  its 
deep  surface  it  is  in  relation  with  the  Sterno-clavicular  articulation;  a  process  of 
the  deep  cervical  fascia;  the  Sterno-hyoid,  Stemo-thyroid,  Omo-hyoid,  posterior 
belly  of  the  Digastric,  Levator  anguli  scapulse,  Splenius  and  Scaleni  muscles  ; 
common  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  commencement  of  the  internal  and 
external  carotid  arteries,  the  occipital,  subclavian,  transversalis  colli,  and  supra- 
scapular arteries  and  veins;  the  pneumogastric,  hypoglossal,  descendens  and 
communicans  hypoglossi  nerves,  and  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which  pierces 
its  upper  third;  the  cervical  plexus,  part  of  the  parotid  gland  and  deep  lymphatic 
glands. 

Nerree. — The  Platysma  myoides  is  supplied  by  the  facial  and  superficial 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus ;  the  Sterno-cleido-mastoid,  by  the  spinal  accessory 
and  deep  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

Actions. — When  only  one  Stemo-mastoid  muscle  acta,  it  flexes  the  head  and 
draws  it  toward  the  shoulder  of  the  same  side,  assisted  by  the  Splenius  and  the 
Obliquus  capitis  inferior  of  the  opposite  side.  At  the  same  time  it  rotates  the  head 
so  as  to  carry  the  face  toward  the  opposite  side.  When  both  muscles  are  brought 
B  eiBclIj  described  wilL  that  or  ihe  vesaels  of  th« 
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into  action  they  serve  to  depress  the  head  upon  the  neck  and  the  neck  upon  the 
chest.     If  the  head  is  fixed,  they  assist  in  elevating  the  thorax  in  forced  inspiration. 

SiirflEUSe  rorm.— The  anterior  edge  of  the  muscle  fomis  a  very  prominent  ridge  beneath 
the  skin,  which  it  is  important  to  notice,  as  it  forms  a  guide  to  the  surgeon  in  making  the  neces- 
sary' incisions  fbr  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  for  oesophagotomy. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^Tbe  relations  of  the  sternal  and  clavicular  parts  of  the  Stemo-mastoid 
should  be  carefully  examined,  as  the  surgeon  is  sometimes  required  to  divide  one  or  both  por- 
tions of  the  muscles  in  icnj-neck.  One  variety  of  this  distortion  is  produced  by  spaf^modic  con- 
traction or  rigidity  of  the  Stemo-mastoid  ;  the  head  being  carried  down  toward  the  shoulder  of 
the  same  side,  and  the  face  turned  to  the  opposite  side  and  fixed  in  that  position.  When  there 
is  ]:>ermanent  shortening  subcutaneous  division  of  the  muscle  is  resorted  to.  This  is  performed 
by  introducing  a  tenotomy  knife  beneath  it,  close  to  its  origin,  and  dividing  it  from  behind  for- 
ward whilst  the  muscle  is  put  well  upon  the  stretch.  There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  dividing 
the  sternal  portion,  by  making  a  puncture  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon,  and  then  pushing  a 
blunt  tenotome  behind  it,  and  cutting  forward.  In  dividing  the  clavicular  portion  care  must  oe 
taken  to  avoid  wounding  the  external  jugular  vein,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  posterior  border 
of  the  muscle  in  this  situation,  or  the  anterior  jugular  vein,  which  crosses  beneath  it.  If  the 
external  jugular  vein  lies  near  the  muscle,  it  is  safer  to  make  the  first  puncture  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  tenoon,  and  introduce  a  blunt  tenotome  from  without  inward.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
Sterno-mastoid  muscle  are  ooxjasionally  torn  during  birth,  especially  in  breech  presentations ;  this 
is  accompanied  by  haemorrhage  and  formation  of  a  swelling  within  the  substance  of  the  muscle. 
This  by  some  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  wry-neck. 

2.  Infra-hyoid  Region  (Figs.  276,  277). 
Depressors  of  the  Os  Hyoides  and  Larynx. 

Stemo-hvoid.  Thvro-hyoid. 

Sterno-thyroid.  Omo-hyoid. 

DiBsectlon. — ^The  muscles  in  this  region  may  be  exposed  bv  removing  the  deep  fascia  from 
the  front  of  the  neck.  In  order  to  see  the  entire  extent  of  the  Omo-hyoid  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  Sterno-mastoid  at  its  centre,  and  turn  its  ends  aside,  and  to  detach  the  Trapezius 
from  the  clavicle  and  scapula.  This,  however,  should  not  be  done  until  the  Trapezius  has  been 
dissected. 

The  Stemo-hyoid  is  a  thin,  narrow,  ribbon-like  muscle,  which  arises  from  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle  and  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  first  piece 
of  the  sternum ;  passing  upward  and  inward,  it  is  inserted,  by  short,  tendinous 
fibres,  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides.  This  muscle  is  separated, 
below,  from  its  fellow  by  a  considerable  interval ;  but  they  approach  one  another 
in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  again  diverge  as  they  ascend.  It  sometimes 
presents,  immediately  above  its  origin,  a  transverse  tendinous  intersection,  like 
those  in  the  Rectus  abdominis. 

Eelations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  below^,  with  the  sternum,  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle,  and  the  Sterno-mastoid;  and  above,  with  the  Platysma  and  deep 
cervical  fascia ;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Sterno-thyroid,  Crico-thyroid,  and 
Thyro-hyoid  muscles,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  superior  thyroid  vessels,  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  the  crico-thyroid  and  thyro-hyoid  membranes. 

The  Sterno-thyroid  is  situated  beneath  the  preceding  muscle,  but  is  shorter  and 
wider  than  it.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum, 
below  the  origin  of  the  Sterno-hyoid,  and  from  the  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
first  rib,  and  is  inserted  into  the  oblique  line  on  the  side  of  the  ala  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  This  muscle  is  in  close  contact  with  its  fellow  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  and  is  occasionally  traversed  by  a  transverse  or  oblique  tendinous  intersection, 
like  those  in  the  Rectus  abdominis. 

Eelations. — By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  Sterno-hyoid,  Omo-hyoid,  and 
Sterno-mastoid ;  by  its  posterior  surface,  from  below  upward,  with  the  trachea, 
vena  innominata,  common  carotid  (and  on  the  right  side  the  arteria  innominata), 
the  thyroid  gland  and  its  vessels,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx.  The  middle 
thyroid  vein  lies  along  its  inner  border,  a  relation  which  it  is  important  to 
remember  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 

The  Thyro-hyoid  is  a  small,  quadrilateral  muscle  appearing  like  a  continuation 
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of  tbe  Sterno-tbyroid.  It  arises  from  the  oblique  line  on  the  side  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  passes  vertically  upward  to  he  inserted  into  tbe  lower  border  of  tbe 
body  and  greater  cornu  of  tbe  hyoid  bone. 

Belations. — By  its  external  surface,  with  tbe  Stemo-hyoid  and  Omo-hyoid 
muscles ;  by  its  internal  surface,  with  tbe  thyroid  cartilage,  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Omo-hyoid  passes  across  the  side  of  the  neck,  from  the  scapula  to  tbe 


Fig.  277.— Muiclei  of  the  neck. 


hyoid  bone.  It  consists  of  two  fleshy  bellies,  united  by  a  central  tendon.  It 
arises  from  tbe  upper  border  of  the  scapula  close  to,  and  occasionally  from  tbe 
transverse  ligament  which  crosses,  the  suprascapular  notch ;  its  extent  of  attach- 
ment varying  from  a  few  lines  to  an  inch.  From  this  origin  the  posterior  belly 
forms  a  flat,  narrow  fasciculus,  which  inclines  forward  and  slightly  upward 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  behind  the  Sterno-mastoid  mnscle,  where  it 
becomes  tendinous;  it  then  changes  its  direction,  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  and 
terminates  in  the  anterior  belly,  which  passes  almost  vertically  upward,  close  to 
the  outer  border  of  the  Sterno-hyoid,  to  be  inserted  into  tbe  lower  border  of  tbe 
body  ofthe  OS  hyoides,  just  external  to  the  insertion  of  the  Stemo-hyoid.  The  central 
t«naon  of  this  muscle,  which  varies  much  in  length  and  form,  is  held  in  position 
by  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  includes  it  in  a  sheath.  This 
process  is  prolonged  down,  to  be  attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  and  the 
sternum.  It  is  by  this  means  that  tbe  angular  form  of  the  muscle  is  main- 
tained. 

This  muscle  subdivides  each  of  the  two  large  triangles  at  the  side  of  tbe  neck 
into  two  smaller  triangles ;  the  two  posterior  ones  being  tbe  posterior  superior  or 
occipital,  and  the  posterior  inferior  or  subclavian  ;  tbe  two  anterior,  tbe  anterior 
superior  or  superior  carotid,  and  the  anterior  inferior  or  inferior  carotid  triangle. 

Belationa. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Trapezius,  the  Sterno-mastoid, 
deep  cervical  fascia,  Platysma,  and  integument ;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the 
Scaleni  muscles,  phrenic  nerve,  lower  cervical  nerves,  which  go  to  form  the  brachial 
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plexus,  the  suprascapular  vessels  and  nerve,  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  artery 
and  internal  jugular  vein,  the  Sterno-thyroid  and  Thyro-hyoid  muscles. 

Nerves. — The  Thyro-hyoid  is  supplied  by  the  hypoglossal ;  the  other  muscles 
of  this  group  by  branches  from  the  loop  of  communication  between  the  descendens 
and  communicans  hypoglossi. 

Actions. — These  muscles  depress  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone,  after  they  have 
been  drawn  up  with  the  pharynx  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  The  Omo-hyoid 
muscles  not  only  depress  the  hyoid  bone,  but  carry  it  backward  and  to  one  or  the 
other  side.  It  is  concerned  especially  in  the  act  of  sucking,  and  is  also  a  tensor 
of  the  cervical  fascia.  The  Thyro-hyoid  may  act  as  an  elevator  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  when  the  hyoid  bone  ascends,  drawing  upward  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
behind  the  os  hyoides.*  The  Sterno-thyroid  acts  as  a  depressor  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage. 

3.  Snpra-hyoid  Region  (Figs.  276,  277). 
Elevators  of  the  Os  Hyoides — Depressors  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

Digastric.  Mylo-hyoid. 

Stylo-hyoid.  Genio-hyoid. 

Dissection. — ^To  dissect  these  muscles  a  block  should  be  placed  beneath  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  the  head  drawn  backward  and  retained  in  that  position.  On  the  removal  of  the  deep 
fascia  the  muscles  are  at  once  exposed. 

The  Digastric  consists  of  two  fleshy  bellies  united  by  an  intermediate,  rounded 
tendon.  It  is  a  small  muscle,  situated  below  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  extending,  in  a  curved  form,  from  the  side  of  the  head  to  the  symphysis 
of  the  jaw.  The  posterior  belly ^  longer  than  the  anterior,  arises  from  the  digastric 
groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  passes 
downward,  forward,  and  inward.  The  anterior  belly  arises  from  a  depression 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  close  to  the  symphysis,  and 
passes  downward  and  backward.  The  two  bellies  terminate  in  the  central 
tendon  which  perforates  the  Stylo-hyoid,  and  is  held  in  connection  with  the  side 
of  the  body  and  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  by  a  fibrous  loop,  lined  by  a 
synovial  membrane.  A  broad  aponeurotic  layer  is  given  off  from  the  tendon  of 
the  Digastric  on  each  side,  which  is  attached  to  the  body  and  great  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  bone :  this  is  termed  the  supra-hyoid  aponeurosis.  It  forms  a  strong  layer 
of  fascia  between  the  anterior  portion  of  the  two  muscles,  and  a  firm  investment 
for  the  other  muscles  of  the  supra-hyoid  region  which  lie  deeper. 

The  Digastric  muscle  divides  the  anterior  superior  triangle  of  the  neck  into 
two  smaller  triangles ;  the  upper,  or  submaxillary ,  being  bounded,  above,  by  the 
lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  angle  to  the 
mastoid  process ;  below,  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  the  Stylo- 
hyoid muscles ;  in  front,  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric,  the  lower  or 
superior  carotid  triangle  being  bounded  above  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digas- 
tric, behind  by  the  Sterno-mastoid,  below  by  the  Omo-hyoid. 

Eelations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Platysma,  Sterno-mastoid,  part 
of  the  Splenius,  Trachelo-mastoid,  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  the  parotid  gland. 
By  its  deep  surface,  the  anterior  belly  lies  on  the  Mylo-hyoid ;  the  posterior  belly 
on  the  Stylo-glossus,  Stylo-pharyngeus,  and  Hyo-glossus  muscles,  the  external 
carotid  artery  and  its  lingual  and  facial  branches,  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  Stylo-hyoid  is  a  small,  slender  muscle,  lying  in  front  of,  and  above,  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric.  It  arises  from  the  back  and  outer  surface  of  the 
styloid  process,  near  the  base ;  and,  passing  downward  and  forward,  is  inserted 
into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  greater  cornu,  and 

*  It  is  this  action  of  the  Thyro-hyoid  muscle  which,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  has  pointed  out,  "  causes  or 
permits  the  folding  back  of  the  epiglottis  over  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx."  {Jown,  of  Anal,  and 
I^hys,  2d  series,  No.  III.  p.  255). 
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immediately  above  the  Omo-hyoid.  This  muscle  is  perforated,  near  its  insertion,  by 
the  tendon  of  the  Digastric. 

Relations. — The  relations  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
Digastric. 

The  Stylo-hyoid  Ligament. — In  connection  with  the  Stylo-hyoid  muscle  may  be 
described  a  ligamentous  band,  the  Stylo-hyoid  ligament.  It  is  a  fibrous  cord,  often 
containing  a  little  cartilage  in  its  centre,  which  continues  the  styloid  process  down 
to  the  hyoid  bone,  being  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  former  and  the  small  cornu  of 
the  latter.     It  is  often  more  or  less  ossified. 

The  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  should  be  removed,  in  order  to  expose  the  next  muscle. 

The  Mylo-hyoid  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric,  and  forming,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  a 
muscular  floor  for  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  arises  from  the  whole  length  of 
the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  extending  from  the  symphysis  in  front  to  the  last  molar 
tooth  behind.  The  posterior  fibres  pass  obliquely  forward,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
body  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  middle  and  anterior  fibres  are  inserted  into  a  median 
fibrous  raphe,  extending  from  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  hyoid  bone, 
where  they  join  at  an  angle  with  the  fibres  of  the  opposite  muscle.  This  median 
raphe  is  sometimes  wanting;  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  two  sides  are  then  directly 
continuous  with  one  another. 

Relations. — By  its  cutaneous  aurfa^e^  with  the  Platysma,  the  anterior  belly  of 
the  Digastric,  the  supra-hyoid  aponeurosis,  the  submaxillary  gland,  submental 
vessels,  and  mylo-hyoid  vessels  and  nerve ;  by  its  deep  or  superior  surface^  with 
the  Genio-hyoid,  part  of  the  Hyo-glossus,  and  Stylo-glossus,  muscles,  the  hypo- 
glossal and  lingual  nerves,  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  the  sublingual  gland,  the 
deep  portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland  and  Wharton's  duct ;  the  sublingual  and 
ranine  vessels,  and  the  buccal  mucous  membrane. 

Dissection.— The  Mylo-hyoid  should  now  be  removed,  in  order  to  expose  the  muscles  which 
lie  beneath :  this  is  effected  by  detaching  it  from  its  attachments  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  jaw,  and 
separating  it  by  a  vertical  incision  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Genio-hyoid  is  a  narrow,  slender  muscle,  situated  immediately  beneath  * 
the  inner  border  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  inferior  genial  tubercle  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  and  passes  downward  and  backward, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides.  This  muscle 
lies  in  close  contact  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  increases  slightly  in 
breadth  as  it  descends. 

Relations. — It  is  covered  by  the  Mylo-hyoid,  and  lies  on  the  Genio-hyo- 
glossus. 

Nerves. — The  Digastric  is  supplied :  its  anterior  belly,  by  the  mylo-hyoid  branch 
of  the  inferior  dental ;  its  posterior  belly,  by  the  facial ;  the  Stylo-hyoid,  by  the 
facial ;  the  Mylo-hyoid,  by  the  mylo-hyoid  branch  of  the  inferior  dental ;  the  Genio- 
hyoid, by  the  hypoglossal. 

Actions. — This  group  of  muscles  performs  two  very  important  actions.  They 
raise  the  hyoid  bone,  and  with  it  the  base  of  the  tongue,  during  the  act  of  degluti- 
tion ;  or,  when  the  hyoid  bone  is  fixed  by  its  depressors  and  those  of  the  larynx, 
they  depress  the  lower  jaw.  During  the  first  act  of  deglutition,  when  the  mass 
IS  being  driven  from  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx,  the  hyoid  bone,  and  with  it  the 
tongue,  is  carried  upward  and  forward  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric,  the 
Mylo-hyoid,  and  Genio-hyoid  muscles.  In  the  second  act,  when  the  mass  is  pass- 
ing through  the  pharynx,  the  direct  elevation  of  the  hyoid  bone  takes  place  by 
the  combined  action  of  all  the  muscles ;  and  after  the  food  has  passed  the  hyoid 
bone  is  carried  upward  and  backward  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and 
Stylo-hyoid  muscles,  which  assist  in  preventing  the  return  of  the  morsel  into  the 
mouth. 

*  This  refers  to  the  depth  of  the  muscles  from  the  skin  in  the  order  of  dissection.  In  the  erect 
position  of  the  body  each  of  these  muscles  lies  above  the  preceding. 
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4.  Lingual  Region. 

Genio-hyo-glo-isiis.  Stylo-glossua. 

Hyo-glo88U8.  Palato-gloasua- 

Chondro-glossua. 

OiBseetfam. — After  completing  the  disseclion  of  the  preceding  niuscleB,  saw  through  the 

lower  jaw  just  estenial  to  the  symphyaiB.     Then  draw  ihe  tongue  forward,  and  attach  it,  by  a 

stjich,  to  the  nose ;  when  its  muacles,  which  are  thus  put  on  the  streWh,  may  be  examined. 

The  Oettio-Iiyo-slosstiB  has  received  its  name  from  its  triple  attachment  to  the 

jaw,  hyoid  bone,  and  tongue,  but  it  would  he  better  named  the  Genio-glossut, 


Fio.  778.— Muiclo  of  tbe  tongue.   Left  Bids. 

since  its  attachment  to  the  hyoid  bone  is  very  slight  or  altogether  absent.  It  is  a 
flat,  triangular  muscle,  placed  vertically  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  its  apex 
corresponding  with  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  lower  jaw,  its  base  with  its 
insertion  into  the  tongue  and  hyoid  bone.  It  arises  by  a  short  tendon  from  the 
superior  genial  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw.  immediately 
above  the  Genio-hyoid  ;  from  this  point  the  muscle  spreads  out  in  a  fan-like  form, 
a  few  of  the  inferior  fibres  passing  downward,  to  be  attached  by  a  thin  aponeurosis 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  the  middle  fibres  passing  back- 
ward, and  the  superior  ones  upward  and  forward,  to  enter  the  whole  length  of  the 
uader  surface  of  the  tongue,  from  the  base  to  tbe  apex.  The  two  muscles  lie  on 
either  side  of  the  median  plane ;  behind,  they  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  are  separated  at  their  insertion  into  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  by  a  ten- 
dinous raphe,  which  extends  through  the  middle  of  the  organ  ;  in  front,  the  two 
muscles  are  more  or  less  blended  :  distinct  fasciculi  are  to  be  seen  passing  off  from 
one  muscle,  crossing  the  middle  line,  and  intersecting  with  bundles  of  fibres 
derived  from  the  muscle  on  the  other  side  (Fig.  279). 

RelatioQB. — By  its  internal  surface  it  is  in  contact  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
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side;  by  its  external turface,  witL  the  Inferior  lingualis,  the  Hyo-glosans,  the  lin- 

gual  artery  and  hypoglossal  nerve,  the  lingual  nerve,  and  sublingual  gland ;  by 

its  vpper  border,  with  the  mucous  membrane  of 

the  floor  of  the  mouth  (fr^num  linguse) ;  by  ita 

lower  border,   with   the  Genio-hyoid. 

The  Hyo-gloBBOs  is  a  thin,  flat,  quadrilateral 
muscle  nhich  arises  from  the  Bide  of  the  body 
and  whole  length  of  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hy- 
oidbone,  and  passes  almost  vertically  upward  to 
enter  the  side  of  the  tongue,  between  the  Stylo- 
glossus and  Lingualis.  Those  fibres  of  this  mus- 
cle which  arise  from  the  body  (basio-gloiBui)  are 
directed  upward  and  backward,  overlapping 
those  arising  from  the  greater  cornu  {kerato- 
glotsus),  which  are  directed  upward  and  forward. 
Relations. — By  its  external  surface,  with  the 
Digastric,  the  Stylo-hyoid,  Stylo-glossus,  and 
Mylo-hyoid  muscles,  the  submaxillary  ganglion, 
the  lingual  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  Wharton's 
duct,  and  the  deep  portion  of  the  submaxillary 
gland ;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Stylo-hyoid 
ligament,  the  Genio-hyo-glossua,  Lingualis,  and 
Middle  constrictor,  the  lingual  vessels,  and  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  Chondro-glossna  is  a  distinct  muscular 
slip,  about  three-quarters  to  an  inch  in  length, 
which  arises  from  the  inner  side  and  base  of  the 
lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  contiguous 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  passes 
Fio.  279, -Muscles  of  (be  loiiKue  from  be-  directly  Upward  to  blend  with  the  intrinsic  mus- 
lovf.  (From  aprepsrHiion  in  ihe  Museum  of   ciilar  fibres  of  the  tongue,  between  the  Hyo- 

UieRoyalCoUeKeofhurgeonBOfEngland.)  ,  i  />       ■      l  ?  i  n     v    "'  <• 

glossus  and  Genio-hyo-glossus.  A  bmall  slip  of 
muscular  fibre  is  occasionally  found,  arising  from  the  cartilago  triticea  in  the 
thyro-hyoid  ligament,  and  passing  upward  and  forward  to  enter  the  tongue  with 
the  hindermost  fibres  of  the  Hyo-glossus. 

The  Stylo-fflosans,  the  shortest  and  smallest  of  the  three  styloid  muscles,  arises 
from  the  anterior  and  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process,  near  its  apex,  and  from  the 
Stvlo-maxillary  ligament,  to  which  its  fibres,  in  most  cases,  are  attached  by  a  thin 
aponeurosis.  Passing  downward  and  forward  between  the  internal  and  external 
carotid  arteries,  and  becoming  nearly  horizontal  in  its  direction,  it  divides  upon 
the  side  of  the  tongue  into  two  portions  :  one  longitudinal,  which  enters  the  side 
of  the  tongue  near  its  dorsal  surface,  blending  with  the  fibres  of  the  Lingualis  in 
front  of  the  Hyo-glossus ;  the  other  oblique,  which  overlaps  the  Hyo-glossus 
muscle  and  decussates  with  its  fibres. 

RelatdonB. — By  its  external  surface,  from  above  downward,  with  the  parotid 
gland,  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle,  the  lingual  nerve,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth ;  by  its  internal  surface,  with  the  tonsil,  the  Superior  constrictor, 
and  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle. 

The  Palato-gloBsuB,  or  ConBtrictor  isthml  fancinm,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  serving  to  draw  its  base  upward  during  the  act  of  degluti- 
tion, is  more  nearly  associated  with  the  soft  palate,  both  in  its  situation  and  func- 
tion; it  will  consequently  be  described  with  that  group  of  muscles. 

Herres. — The  Palato-gloasus  is  probably  innervated  by  the  spinal  accessory  nerve, 
through  the  pharyngeal  plexus ;  the  Inferior  lingualis,  according  to  some  authors, 
by  the  chorda  tympani ;  the  remaining  muscles  of  this  group,  by  the  hypoglossal. 

MoBcnlar  Substance  of  Tongne. — The  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue  run  in  vari- 
ous directions.     These  fibres  are  divided  into  two  sets — Extrinsic  and  Intrinsic. 
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The  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue  are  those  which  have  their  origin  external, 
and  only  their  terminal  fibrcH  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  They  are ; 
the  Stylo-glossuB,  the  Hyo-glossus,  the  Palato-gloBBus,  the  Genio-hyo-glossus,  and 
part  01  the  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  (Pharyngeo-glosau^.  The  intrinsic 
are  those  which  are  contained  entirely  within  the  tongue,  and  form  the  greater 
part  of  its  muscular  structure. 

The  tongue  consists  of  symmetrical  halves  separated  from  each  other  in  the 
middle  line  by  a  fibrous  septum.  Each  half  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres 
arranged  in  various  directions,  containing  much  interposed  fat  and  supplied  by 
vessels  and  nerves. 

To  demonstrate  the  various  fibres  of  the  tongue,  the  organ  should  be  sub- 
jected  to  prolonged  boiling,  in  order  to  soften  the  connective  tissue;  the  dis- 
section  may  then  be  commenced   from   the   dorsum  (Fig.   280).     Immediately 
beneath  the   mucous  membrane   is  a  submucous,  fibrous  layer,   into  which  the 
muscular  fibres  which   terminate  on  the   surface   of   the  tongue  are   inserted. 
Upon  removing  this,  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  first  stratum  of  muscular  fibres  is 
exposed.     This  belongs  to  the  group  of  intrin- 
sic muscles,  and  has  been  named  the  Superior 
lingualit.      It   consists   of   a   thin   layer   of 


FiQ.  £81.— Coronal  tecllon  of  toneue.     Showing  Intrinalc 

musclE'i.    (Altered  IVom  Kraiiao.)    □.  itnEual  artery  ^D,  iDfurior 

Cut  tdM  of  Superfitial  lingaalii.  llngualfs.tutlhroUBh  ;  cflbrenof  Hro-gloMusul.obllquelibre* 

Fio,  280.— Uiuclei  on  the  danum  of  the  rior  llngualta :  g,  paplllie  to  .tongue  :  A.  vertlcHlHbrei  of  Geola- 

tongue,  hyo^luuni  Intenectlng  Tranivene  llnguallii :  i,  seplutiL 

oblique  and  longitudinal  fibres  which  arise  from  the  submucous  fibrous  laver,  close 
to  the  Epiglottis,  and  from  the  fibrous  septum,  and  pass  forwat'd  and  outward  to 
the  edges  of  the  tongue.  Between  its  fibres  pass  some  vertical  fibres  derived  from 
the  Genio-hyo-glossus  and  from  the  vertical  intrinsic  muscle,  which  will  be  described 
later  on.  Beneath  this  layer  is  the  second  stratum  of  muscular  fibres,  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  extrinsic  muscles.  In  front  it  is  formed  by  the  fibres  derived  from 
theStylo-glossus,  running  along  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  sending  one  set  of  fibres 
over  the  dorsum  which  runs  obliquely  forward  and  inward  to  the  middle  line,  and 
another  set  of  fibres,  seen  at  a  later  period  of  the  dissection,  on  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  sides  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  which  run  forward  and  inward, 
between  the  fibres  of  the  Hyo-glossus,  to  the  middle  line.  Behind  this  layer  of 
fibres,  derived  from  the  Stylo-glossus,  are  fibres  derived  from  the  Hyo-glossus, 
assisted  by  some  few  fibres  of  the  Palato-glossus.  The  Hyo-glossus,  entering  the 
side  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  between  the  Stjlo-glossus  and  Inferior  lin- 
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gualis,  passes  round  its  margin  and  spreads  out  into  a  layer  on  the  dorsum,  which 
occupies  the  middle  third  of  the  organ,  and  runs  almost  transversely  inward  to  the 
septum.     It  is  reinforced  by  some  fibres  from  the  Palato-glossus ;  other  fibres  of  this 
muscle  pass  more  deeply  and  intermingle  with  the  next  layer.     The  posterior  part 
of  the  second  layer  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue  is  derived  from  those 
fibres  of  the  Hyo-glossus  which  arise  from  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
are  here  described  as  a  separate  muscle — the  Chondro-glossus.     The  fibres  of  this 
muscle  are  arranged  in  a  fan-shaped  manner,  and  spread  out  over  the  posterior 
third  of  the  tongue.     Beneath  this  layer  is  the  great  mass  of  the  intrinsic  muscles 
of  the  tongue,  intersected  at  right  angles  by  the  terminal  fibres  of  one  of  the 
extrinsic  muscles — the  Genio-hyo-glossus.     This  portion  of  the  tongue  is  paler 
in  color  and  softer  in  texture  than  that  already  described,   and  is   sometimes 
designated  the  medullary  portion  in  contradistinction  to  the  firmer  superficial  part, 
which  is  termed  the  cortical  portion.     It  consists  largely  of  transverse  fibres,  the 
Transverse  lingiialisy  and  of  vertical  fibres,  the  Vertical  lingualis.    The  Transverse 
lingualis  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  third  layer  of  muscular  fibres  of  the 
tongue.    The  fibres  arise  from  the  median  septum,  and  pass  outward  to  be  inserted 
into  the  submucous  fibrous  layer  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue.     Intermingled  with 
these  transverse  intrinsic  fibres  are  transverse  extrinsic  fibres  derived  from  the 
Palato-glossus  and  the  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.     These  transverse 
extrinsic  fibres,  however,  run  in  the  opposite  direction,  passing  inward,  toward 
the  septum.    Intersecting  the  transverse  fibres  are  a  large  number  of  vertical  fibres 
derived  partly  from  the  Genio-hyo-glossus  and  partly  from  vertical  intrinsic  fibres, 
the  Vertical  lingualis.     The  fibres  derived  from  the  Genio-hyo-glossus  enter  the 
under  surface  of  the  tongue  on  each  side  of  the  median  septum  from  base  to  apex. 
They  ascend  in  a  radiating  manner  to  the  dorsum,  being  inserted  into  the  sub- 
mucous fibrous  layer  covering  the  tongue  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line.     The 
Vertical  lingualis  is  found  only  at  the  borders  of  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue, 
external  to  the  fibres  of  the  Genio-hyo-glossus.     Its  fibres  extend  from  the  upper 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  decussating  with  the  fibres  of  the  other  muscles, 
and  especially  with  the  Transverse  lingualis.    The  fourth  layer  of  muscular  fibres 
of  the  tongue  consists  partly  of  extrinsic  fibres  derived  from  the  Stylo-glossus,  and 
partly  of  intrinsic  fibres,  the  Inferior  lingualis.    At  the  sides  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  tongue  are  some  fibres  derived  from  the  Stylo-glossus,  which,  as  it  runs  forward 
at  the  side  of  the  tongue,  gives  off  fibres  which,  passing  forward  and  inward  between 
the  fibres  of  the  Hyo-glossus,  form  an  inferior  oblique  stratum  which  joins  in  front 
with  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Inferior  lingualis.    The  Inferior  lingualis  is  a  longi- 
tudinal band,  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  lying  in  the  interval 
between  the  Stylo-glossus,  in  front  of  the  Hyo-glossus,  and  the  Genio-hyo-glossus, 
and  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  organ.     Posteriorly,  some  of  the 
fibres  are  lost  in  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  others  are  occasionally  attached  to 
the  hyoid  bone.     It  blends  with  the  fibres  of  the  Hyo-glossus,  and  is  continued 
forward  as  far  as  the  apex  of  the  tongue.     It  is  in  relation  by  its  under  surface 
with  the  ranine  artery. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^Tlie  fibrous  septum  which  exists  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
tongue  is  very  complete,  so  that  the  anastomosis  between  the  two  lingual  arteries  is  not  very 
free,  a  fact  often  illustrated  by  injectinc:  one-half  of  the  tongue  with  colored  size,  while  the  other 
halt'  is  left  uninjected  or  is  iniected  with  size  of  a  different  color. 

This  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  removal  of  one-half  of  the 
tongue  for  cancer,  an  operation  which  is  now  frequently  resorted  to  when  the  disease  is  strictly 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  tongue.  If  the  mucous  membrane  is  divided  longitudinallv  exactly 
in  the  middle  line,  the  tongue  can  be  split  into  halves  along  the  median  raphe  without  any 
appreciable  haemorrhage,  and  the  diseasea  half  can  then  be  removed. 

Actions. — The  movements  of  the  tongue,  although  numerous  and  complicated, 
may  be  understood  by  carefully  considering  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  its 
muscles.  The  Grenio-hyo-glossi  muscles,  by  means  of  their  posterior  fibres,  draw 
the  base  of  the  tongue  forward,  so  as  to  protrude  the  apex  from  the  mouth.  The 
anterior  fibres  draw  the  tongue  back  into  the  mouth.     The  whole  length  of  these 
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tvo  muscles,  acting  along  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue,  draw  it  downward,  so  9a  to 
make  it  concave  from  side  to  side,  forming  a  channel  along  which  fluids  may  pass 
toward  ihe  pharynx,  as  in  sucking.  The  Hyo-glo»»t  muscles  depress  the  tongue 
and  draw  down  ita  sides,  so  as  to  render  it  convex  from  side  to  side.  The  Stylo- 
glossi muscles  draw  the  tongue  upward  and  backward.  The  Palalo-glossi  muscles 
draw  the  base  of  the  tongue  upward.  With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  muscles,  both 
the  Superior  and  Inferior  lingualea  tend  to  shorten  the  tongue,  but  the  former,  io 
addition,  turn  the  tip  and  sides  upward  so  as  to  render  the  dorsum  concave,  while 
the  latter  pull  the  tip  downward  and  cause  the  dorsum  to  become  convex.  The 
Transverse  lingualis  narrows  and  elongates  the  tongue,  and  the  Vertical  lingualis 
flattens  and  broadens  it.  The  complex  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  various  directions  in  which  they  run,  give  to  this  organ  the 
power  of  assuming  the  various  forms  necessary  for  the  enunciation  of  the  different 
consonantal  sounds ;  and  Dr.  Macalister  states  that  "  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  musculature  of  the  tongue  varies  in  different  races  owing  to  the  hereditary 
practice  and  habitual  use  of  certain  motions  required  for  enunciating  the  several 
vernacular  languages." 

6.  Fhaxyngeal  Kegion. 

Inferior  constrictor.  Superior  constrictor. 

Middle  constrictor.  Stylo-pharyngeus. 

P.l.to-ph.ry„gen..      1      (g,,  „«  section.) 
balpingo-pbaryngeus.  )      ^  ' 

Dissection  (Fig,  2S2). — In  order  to  examine  the  muscleB  of  the  pharynx,  cut  through  the 
trachea  and  tesophaj^ua  Just  above  the  sternum,  and  draw  them  upward  by  dividing  the  loose 
areolar  tissue  connecting  the  pharynx  with  the 
front  of  the  vertebral  column.     The  parts 


being  drawn  well  forward,  apply  the  edge  a 
:ely  behind  the  Btyloid  pn 
le  DBse  of  the  stall  through 


the  saw  immediately  behind  the  Btyloid  pro- 


from  below  upward.    The  pharynx  and  n_ 

should  then  De  stuffed  with  tow,  in  order  to 
distend  its  cavity  and  render  the  muscles  tense 
and  easier  of  dissection. 

The  Inferior  constrictor,  the  most 
superficial  and  thickest  of  the  three 
constrictors,  arises  from  the  sides  of  the 
cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  To  the 
cricoid  cartilage  it  is  attached  in  the 
interval  between  the  Crico-thyroid  mus- 
cle in  front  and  the  articular  facet  for 
the  thyroid  cartilage  behind.  To  the 
thyroid  cartilage  it  is  attached  to  the 
oblique  line  on  the  aide  of  tie  great  ala, 
the  cartilaginous  surface  behind  it,  near- 
ly as  far  as  its  posterior  border,  and  to 
the  inferior  cornu.  From  these  attach- 
ments the  fibres  spread  backward  and 
inward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  fibrous 
raphe  in  the  posterior  median  line  of 
the  pharynx.  The  inferior  fibres  are 
horizontal,  and  continuous  with  the 
fibres  of  the  oesophagus :  the  rest  as- 
cend, increasing  in  obliquity,  and  over- 
lap the  Middle  constrictor.  The  SUpe-  rva.  M2.— Mutcle«oriheph«ryni.  Eittnwl  view. 
rior   laryngeal  nerve  and  artery  pass 

near  the  upper  border,  and  the  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal,  beneath  the  lower 
border  of  this  muscle,  previous  to  their  entering  the  larynx. 

Relations. — It  is  covered  by  a  dense  cellular  membrane  which  surrounds  the 
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entire  pharynx.  Behind^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  vertebral  column  and  the 
Longus  colli  muscle ;  laterally y  with  the  thyroid  gland,  the  common  carotid  artery, 
and  the  Stemo-thyroid  muscle ;  by  its  internal  surface ^  with  the  Middle  constrictor, 
the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  Palato-pharyngeus,  the  fibrous  coat  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx. 

The  Middle  constrictor  is  a  flattened,  fan-shaped  muscle,  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  arises  from  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  greater  comu 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  from  the  lesser  cornu,  and  from  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament.  The 
fibres  diverge  from  their  origin,  the  lower  ones  descending  beneath  the  Infe- 
rior constrictor,  the  middle  fibres  passing  transversely,  and  the  upper  fibres 
ascending  and  overlapping  the  Superior  constrictor.  The  muscle  is  inserted  into 
the  posterior  median  fibrous  raphe,  blending  in  the  middle  line  with  the  one  of  the 
opposite  side. 

Eolations. — This  muscle  is  separated  from  the  Superior  constrictor  by  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  and  the  Stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  and  from  the  Inferior 
constrictor  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  Behind^  it  lies  on  the  vertebral 
column,  the  Longus  colli,  and  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  On  each  side  it 
is  in  relation  with  the  carotid  vessels,  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  and  some  lymphatic 
glands.  Near  its  origin  it  is  covered  by  the  Hyo-glossus,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  lingual  vessels.  It  lies  upon  the  Superior  constrictor,  the  Stylo-pharyngeus, 
the  Palato-pharyngeus,  the  fibrous  coat,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx. 

The  Superior  Constrictor  is  a  quadrilateral  muscle,  thinner  and  paler  than  the 
other  constrictors,  and  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  It  arises  from 
the  lower  third  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  and  its 
hamular  process,  from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  palate  bone  and  the  reflected 
tendon  of  the  Tensor  palati  muscle,  from  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  from  the 
alveolar  process  above  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  and  by  a 
few  fibres  from  the  side  of  the  tongue.  From  these  points  the  fibres  curve  back- 
ward, to  be  inserted  into  the  median  raphe,  being  also  prolonged  by  means  of  a 
fibrous  aponeurosis  to  the  pharyngeal  spine  on  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone.  The  superior  fibres  arch  beneath  the  Levator  palati  and  the  Eustachian 
tube,  the  interval  between  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle  and  the  basilar  process 
being  deficient  in  muscular  fibres  and  closed  by  fibrous  membrane.  This  interval 
is  known  as  the  sinus  of  Morgagni. 

Relations. — By  its  outer  surface^  with  the  vertebral  column,  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  spinal 
accessory,  hypoglossal,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  the  Middle  constrictor,  which 
overlaps  it,  and  the  Stylo-pharyngeus;  by  its  internal  surface^  wuth  the  Palato- 
pharyngeus,  the  tonsil,  the  fibrous  coat  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Stylo-pharyngens  is  a  long,  slender  muscle,  round  above,  broad  and  thin 
below.  It  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process,  passes 
downward  along  the  side  of  the  pharynx  between  the  Superior  and  Middle 
constrictors,  and  spreads  out  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  where  some  of  its 
fibres  are  lost  in  the  Constrictor  muscles ;  and  others,  joining  with  the  Palato- 
pharyngeus,  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  runs  on  the  outer  side  of  this  muscle,  and  crosses  over  it 
.  in  passing  forward  to  the  tongue. 

Relations. — Externally^  with  the  Stylo-glossus  muscle,  the  parotid  gland,  the 
external  carotid  artery,  and  the  Middle  constrictor ;  int^'nally^  with  the  internal 
carotid,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  Superior  constrictor,  Palato-pharyngeus,  and 
mucous  membrane. 

Nerves. — The  Constrictors  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  pharyngeal 
plexus,  the  Stylo-pharyngeus  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  the  Inferior 
constrictor  by  an  additional  branch  from  the  external  laryngeal  nerve  and  by  the 
recurrent  laryngeal. 

Actions. — When  deglutition  is  about  to  be  performed,  the  pharynx  is  drawn 
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Upward  and  dilated  in  different  directions,  to  receive  the  moi'sel  propelled  into  it 
from  the  mouth.  The  Stylo-pharyngei,  which  are  much  farther  removed  from 
one  another  at  their  origin  than  at  their  insertion,  draw  the  aides  of  the  pharynx 
upward  and  outward,  and  so  increase  its  transverse  diameter,  its  breadth  in  the 
antero-poaterior  direction  being  increased  by  tbe  larynx  and  tongue  being  carried 
forward  in  their  ascent.  As  soon  as  the  morsel  is  received  in  the  pharynx,  the 
Elevator  muscles  relax,  the  bag  descends,  and  the  Constrictors  contract  upon 
the  morsel,  and  convey  it  gradually  downward  into  the  oesophagus.  Besides 
its  action  in  deglutition,  the  pharynx  also  exerts  an  important  inHuence  in  the 
modulation  of  the  voice,  especially  in  the  production  of  the  higher  tones. 

6.  Palatal  Region. 
Levator  palati.  Palato-gloasus. 

Tensor  palati,  Palato-pbaryngeus. 

Azygoa  uvul^.  Salpingo-pbaryngeus. 

Dissection  (F^g.  233). — Lay  open  the  pharynx  from  behind  by  a  vertiral  incision  extendtog 
from  its  upper  to  its  loner  port,  and  partial);!'  divide  the  accipital  attachntent  by  a  transverae 
incision  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  one ;  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sufi  palate  is  then  exposed. 
Having  fixed  the  uvula  so  as  to  make  it  tense,  the  mucous  membrane  and  glands  should  be  care- 
fully removed  fix)m  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sofl  palate,  and  the  muscles  of  this  part  are  at 
once  exposed. 

The  Levator  palati  is  a  long,  thick,  rounded  muscle,  placed  on  the  outer  aide 


Fl<).3S3.— UuKlea  or  the  soft  palate,  the  phaTTQi  being  1« Id  open  ftom  behind. 

of  the  posterior  nares.  It  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  hone,  and  from  the  adjoining  cartilaginous  portion  of  the 
Ciustachian  tube ;  after  passing  into  the  pharynx,  above  the  upper  concave  margin 
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of  the  Superior  constrictor,  it  passes  obliquely  downward  and  inward,  its  fibres 
spreading  out  in  the  soft  palate  as  far  as  the  middle  line,  where  they  blend  with 
those  of  the  opposite  side. 

Relations. — Externally^  with  the  Tensor  palati  and  Superior  constrictor; 
internally^  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx;  posteriorly^  with  the 
posterior  fasciculus  of  the  Palato-pharyngeus,  the  Azygos  uvulae,  and  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  Circtunflezus  or  Tensor  palati  is  a  broad,  thin,  ribbon-like  muscle,  placed 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  Levator  palati,  and  consisting  of  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal 
portion.  The  vertical  portion  arises  by  a  broad,  thin,  and  flat  lamella  from  the 
scaphoid  fossa  at  the  base  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate ;  from  the  spine  of  the 
sphenoid;  the  vaginal  process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the /an  terior  aspect  of 
the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube :  descending  vertically  between 
the  internal  pterygoid  plate  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  Internal  pterygoid 
muscle,  it  terminates  in  a  tendon,  which  winds  round  the  hamular  process,  being 
retained  in  this  situation  by  some  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Internal  pterygoid 
muscle,  and  lubricated  by  a  bursa.  The  tendon  or  horizontal  portion  then  passes 
horizontally  inward,  and  is  inserted  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  the  palatine 
aponeurosis^  and  into  the  transverse  ridge  on  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  palate 
bone. 

Eolations. — Externally^  with  the  Internal  pterygoid;  internally^  with  the 
Levator  palati,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Superior  constrictor,  and  with 
the  internal  pterygoid  plate.  In  the  soft  palate  its  tendon  and  the  palatine 
aponeurosis  is  anterior  to  that  of  the  Levator  palati,  being  covered  by  the  Palato- 
glossus and  the  mucous  membrane. 

Palatine  Aponeurosis. — Attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate  is 
a  thin,  firm,  fibrous  lamella  which  supports  the  muscles  and  gives  strength  to  the 
soft  palate.  It  is  thicker  above  than  below,  where  it  becomes  very  thin  and 
difiicult  to  define.     Laterally,  it  is  continuous  with  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis. 

The  Azygos  nvulse  is  not  a  single  muscle,  as  would  be  inferred  from  its  name, 
but  a  pair  of  narrow  cylindrical  fleshy  fasciculi  placed  side  by  side  in  the  median 
line  of  the  soft  palate.  Each  muscle  arises  from  the  posterior  nasal  spine  of  the 
palate  bone  and  from  the  contiguous  tendinous  aponeurosis  of  the  soft  palate,  and 
descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  uvula. 

Relations. — Anteriorly^  with  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  Levatores  palati ; 
behind,  with  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the  Palato-pharyngeus  and  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  two  next  muscles  are  exposed  by  removing  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  pillars  of 
the  soft  palate  throughout  nearly  tneir  whole  extent 

The  Palato-glossus  (Constrictor  isthmi  faucium)  is  a  small  fleshy  fasciculus, 
narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  forming,  with  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  its  surface,  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  It  arises 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  on  each  side  of  the  uvula,  and,  passing 
downward,  forward,  and  outward  in  front  of  the  tonsil,  is  inserted  into  the  side 
of  the  tongue,  some  x)f  its  fibres  spreading  over  the  dorsum,  and  others  passing 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  organ  to  intermingle  with  the  Transversus  linguae. 
In  the  soft  palate  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  muscle 
of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Palato-pharyngeus  is  a  long,  fleshy  fasciculus,  narrow^er  in  the  middle  than 
at  either  extremity,  foiming,  with  the  mucous  membrane  covering  its  surface,  the 
posterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  It  is  separated  from  the  Palato-glossus  by  an 
angular  interval,  in  which  the  tonsil  is  lodged.  It  arises  from  the  soft  palate  by 
an  expanded  fasciculus,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Levator  palati  and 
Azygos  uvulae.  The  posterior  fasciculus  lies  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  also  joins  with  the  corresponding  muscle  in  the  middle  line;  the  anterior 
fasciculus,  the  thicker,  lies  in  the  soft  palate  between  the  Levator  and  Tensor,  and 
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joins  in  the  middle  line  the  corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  muscle.     Passing 

outward  and  downward  behind  the  tonsil,  the  Palato-pharyngeus  joins  the  Stylo- 

pharyngeus,   and   is  inserted  with  that  muscle  into  the  posterior  border  of  the 

thyroid  cartilage,  some  of  its  fibres  being  lost  on  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and 

others  passing  across  the  middle  line  posteriorly  to  decussate  with  the  muscle  of 

the  opposite  side. 

The  Salpingo-pluuTngens. — This  muscle  arises  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  near  its  orifice ;  it  passes  downward  and  blends  with  the  posterior 
fiisciculos  of  the  Palato-pharyngeus. 

Belations. — In  the  soft  palate  its  posterior  surface  is  covered  by  mucous 
membrane,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  palatine  glands.  By  its 
anterior  surface  it  is  in  relation  with  the  Tensor  palati.  Where  it  forms  the 
posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  it  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  excepting  on  its 
outer  surface.  In  the  pharynx  it  lies  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
Constrictor  muscles. 

In  a  dissection  of  the  soft  palate  from  its  posterior  or  nasal  surface  to  its  anterior 
or  oral  surface,  the  muscles  would  be  exposed  in  the  following  order :  viz.  the 
posterior  fasciculus  of  the  Palato-pharyngeus,  covered  over  by  the  mucous  membrane 
reflected  from  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossae ;  the  Azygos  uvulae ;  the  Levator  palati ; 
the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  Palato-pharyngeus ;  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Tensor 
palati,  and  the  Palato-glossus  covered  over  by  a  reflection  from  the  oral  mucous 
membrane. 

Kerres. — The  Tensor  palati  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  otic  ganglion ; 
the  remaining  muscles  of  this  group  are  in  all  probability  supplied  by  the  internal 
branch  of  the  spinal  accessory,  whose  fibres  are  distributed  along  with  certain 
branches  of  the  pneumogastric  through  the  pharyngeal  plexus.* 

Actions. — During  the  first  stage  of  deglutition  the  morsel  of  food  is  driven  back 
into  the  fauces  by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate,  the  base  of 
the  tongue  being,  at  the  same  time,  retracted,  and  the  larynx  raised  with  the 
pharynx,  and  carried  forward  under  it.  During  the  second  stage  the  epiglottis  is 
pressed  over  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and  the  morsel  glides  past  it ; 
then  the  Palato-glossi  muscles,  the  constrictors  of  the  fauces*  contract  behind  the 
food ;  the  soft  palate  is  slightly  raised  by  the  Levator  palati,  and  made  tense  by 
the  Tensor  palati ;  and  the  Palato-pharyngei,  by  their  contraction,  pull  the  pharynx 
upward  over  the  morsel  of  food,  and  at  the  same  time  come  nearly  together,  the 
uvula  filling  up  the  slight  interval  between  them.  By  these  means  the  food  is 
prevented  passing  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  or  the  posterior  nares ;  at 
the  same  time  the  latter  muscles  form  an  inclined  plane,  directed  obliquely  down- 
ward and  backward,  along  the  under  surface  of  which  the  morsel  descends  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  Salpingo-pharyngeus  raises  the  upper  and 
lateral  part  of  the  pharynx — L  e.  that  part  which  is  above  the  point  where  the 
Stylo-pharyngeus  is  attached  to  the  pharynx. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  should  be  carefully  dissected,  the  rela- 
tions they  bear  to  the  surrounding  parts  especially  examined,  and  their  action  attentively  studied 
upon  the  dead  subject,  as  the  surgeon  is  required  to  divide  one  or  more  of  these  muscles  in  the 
operation  of  staphylorraphy.  Sir  \V.  Fergusson  was  the  first  to  show  that  in  the  congenital 
deficiency  called  cleft  palate  the  edges  of  the  fissure  are  forcibly  sei)arat€d  by  the  action  of  the 
Levatores  palad  and  Falato-pharyngei  muscles,  producing  very  considerable  impediment  to  the 
healing  process  after  the  performance  of  the  operation  for  uniting  their  margins  by  adhesion  ;  he, 
coDsequently,  recommended  the  division  of  these  muscles  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
the  operation.  This  he  effected  by  an  incision  made  with  a  curved  knife  introduced  behind  the 
soil  palate.  The  incision  is  to  be  halfway  between  the  hamular  process  and  Eustachian  tube, 
and  perpendicular  to  a  line  drawn  between  them.  This  incision  perfectly  accomplishes  the 
division  of  the  Levator  palati.  The  Palato-pharyngeus  may  be  divided  by  cutting  across  the 
posterior  pillar  of  the  sofl  palate,  just  below  the  tonsil,  with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  curved 
xissoTB ;  and  the  anterior  pillar  may  be  divided  also.  To  divide  the  Levator  palati  the  plan 
/^commended  by  Mr.  Pollock  is  to  be  greatly  preferred.  The  sofl  palate  being  put  upon  the 
Stretchy  s  double-edged  knife  is  passed  through  it  just  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hamular  process 

*  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology j  vol.  xxiii.  p.  523. 
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And  above  the  line  of  the  Levator  palati.  The  handle  being  now  altemat«ly  raised  and 
depressed,  a  sweeping  cut  is  made  alon^  the  jiosterior  surrace  of  tlie  soft  palat«,  and  the  knife 
withdrawn,  leaving  only  a  small  opening  in  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  anterior  surface.  If 
this  operation  is  performed  on  tne  dead  body  and  the  parts  afterward  dissected,  the  Levator 
palati  will  be  found  completely  divided.  In  the  present  day,  however,  this  division  of  the 
muwles.  as  part  of  the  operation  of  staph ylortaphy,  is  not  so  much  insisted  upon.  All  tension 
is  preventeci  by  making  longitudinal  incisions  on  either  side,  parallel  to  the  cleft  and  just 
internal  to  the  bamular  process,  in  such  a  position  as  to  avoid  the  posterior  palatine  artery. 

7.  Anterior  Vertebral  Region. 
Rectus  capitis  antieus  major.  Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

Rectus  capitis  antieus  minor.  Longus  colli. 

The  Rectus  capitis  antieus  major  (Fig.  284),  broad  and  thick  above,  narrow 
below,  appears  like  a  continuation  upward  of  the  Scalenus  antieus.     It  arises  by 


four  tendinous  slips  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  and  ascends,  converging  toward 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  to  be  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  of  the  occip- 
ital bone. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  pharynx,  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
and  the  sheath  enclosing  the  internal  and  common  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular 
vein,  and  pneumogastric  nerve;  by  its  posterior  sur/aee,  with  the  Longus  colli,  the 
Rectus  capitis  antieus  minor,  and  the  upper  cervical  vertebra. 

The  Rectus  capitis  onticns  minor  is  a  short,  flat  muscle,  situated  immediately 
behind  the  upper  part  of  the  preceding.  Itarises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lateral  mass  of  the  atlas  and  from  the  root  of  its  transverse  process,  and,  passing 
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obliquely  upward  and  inward,  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  immediately 
behind  the  preceding  muscle. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major ;  by 
its  posterior  surface^  with  the  front  of  the  occipito-atlantal  articulation. 

The  Bectns  capitis  lateralis  is  a  short,  flat  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  under  surface 
of  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Belations. — By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  ;  by  its  pos- 
terior  surface,  with  the  vertebral  artery.  On  its  outer  side  lies  the  occipital  artery ; 
on  its  inner  side,  the  suboccipital  nerve. 

The  Longizs  colli  is  a  long,  flat  muscle,  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
spine,  between  the  atlas  and  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  It  is  broad  in  the  middle, 
narrow  and  pointed  at  each  extremity,  and  consists  of  three  portions :  a  superior 
oblique,  an  inferior  oblique,  and  a  vertical  portion.  The  superior  obliqtie  portion 
arises  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae,  and,  ascending  obliquely  inward,  is  inserted  by  a  nar- 
row tendon  into  the  tubercle  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  The  inferior 
oblique  portion,  the  smallest  part  of  the  muscle,  arises  from  the  front  of  the  bodies 
of  the  first  two  or  three  dorsal  vertebrae,  and,  ascending  obliquely  outward,  is 
inserted  into  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical  vertebrae.  The  vertical  portion  lies  directly  on  the  front  of  the  spine ; 
it  arises,  below,  from  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  upper  three  dorsal  and  lower 
three  cervical  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  above  into  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae  above. 

Belations. — By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  the  sheath  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  the  inferior  thyroid  artery, 
and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve ;  by  \\a posterior  surface,  with  the  cervical  and  dorsal 
portions  of  the  spine.  Its  inner  border  is  separated  from  the  opposite  muscle  by 
a  considerable  interval  below,  but  they  approach  each  other  above. 


8.  Lateral  Vertebral  Region. 

Scalenus  anticus.  Scalenus  medius. 

Scalenus  posticus. 

The  Scalenus  anticus  is  a  conical-shaped  muscle,  situated  deeply  at  the  side  of 
the  neck,  behind  the  Stemo-mastoid.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  and, 
descending  almost  vertically,  is  inserted  by  a  narrow,  flat  tendon  into  the  impression 
on  the  inner  border  and  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.  The  lower  part  of  this 
muscle  separates  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  the  latter  being  in  front,  and  the 
former,  with  the  brachial  plexus,  behind. 

Belations. — In  front,  with  the  clavicle,  the  Subclavius,  Sterno-mastoid,  and 
Omo-hyoid  muscles,  the  transversalis  colli,  the  suprascapular  and  ascending  cer- 
vical arteries,  the  subclavian  vein,  and  the  phrenic  nerve ;  by  its  posterior  surface, 
with  the  Scalenus  medius,  pleura,  the  subclavian  artery,  and  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves.  It  is  separated  from  the  Longus  colli,  on  the  inner  side,  by  the  vertebral 
artery.  On  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, between  the  attachments  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  and  Longus  colli,  lies  the 
ascending  cervical  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 

The  Scalenus  medius,  the  largest  and  longest  of  the  three  Scaleni,  arises  from 
the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  six  cervical  vertebrae, 
and,  descending  along  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  inserted  by  a  broad 
attachment  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib,  behind  the  groove  for  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  as  far  back  as  the  tubercle.  It  is  separated  from  the  Scalenus 
anticus  by  a  subclavian  artery  below  and  the  cervical  nerves  above.  The  pos- 
terior thoracic,  or  nerve  of  Bell,  is  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  Scalenuft  medius 
and  emerges  from  it. 
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BelatioDs. — By  its  anterior  mirface,  with  the  Sterno-mastoid ;  it  is  crossed  by 
the  clavicle,  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle,  subclavian  artery,  and  the  cervical  nervea.  To 
its  outer  side  is  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae  and  the  Scalenus  posticua  muscle. 

The  Scalenus  posticiis,  the  smallest  of  the  three  Scaleni,  arises,  by  two  or  three 
separate  tendons,  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lower  two  or  three  cervical  vertebrte,  and,  diminishing  as  it  descends,  is  inserted 
by  a  thin  tendon  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  second  rib,  behind  the  attachment  of 
the  Serratus  magnus.  This  is  the  most  deeply  placed  of  the  three  Scaleni,  and  is 
occasionally  blended  with  the  Scalenus  medius. 

Herres. — The  Rectus  capitis  amicus  major  and  minor  and  the  Rectus  lateralis 
are  supplied  by  the  first  cervical  nerve,  and  from  the  loop  formed  between  it  and 
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the  second  ;  the  Longus  colli  and  Scaleni.  by  branches  from  the  anterior  divisions 
of  the  lower  cervical  nerves  (fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth)  before  they  form  the 
brachial  plexus.  The  Scalenus  medius  also  receives  a  filament  from  the  deep 
external  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

Actions. — The  Rectus  anticua  major  and  minor  are  the  direct  antagonists  of  the 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  serving  to  restore  the  head  to  its  natural  position 
after  it  has  been  drawn  backward.     The.se  muscles  also  serve  to  flex  the  head,  and, 
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from  their  obliquity,  rotate  it,  so  as  to  turn  the  face  to  one  or  the  other  side.  The 
Longus  colli  flexes  and  slightly  rotates  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine.  The 
Scaleni  muscles,  when  they  take  their  fixed  point  from  above,  elevate  the  first  and 
second  ribs,  and  are,  therefore,  inspiratory  muscles.  When  they  take  their  fixed 
point  from  below,  they  bend  the  spinal  column  to  one  or  the  other  side.  If  the 
muscles  of  both  sides  act,  lateral  movement  is  prevented,  but  the  spine  is  slightly 
flexed.     The  Rectus  lateralis,  acting  on  one  side,  bends  the  head  laterally. 

Surface  Form. — ^The  muscles  in  the  neck,  with  the  exception  of  the  Platysma  myoides,  are 
invested  by  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  softens  down  their  form,  and  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  connection  with  deep  cervical  abscesses  and  tumors,  modifying  the  direction  of 
their  growth  and  causing  them  to  extend  laterally  instead  of  toward  the  surface.  The  Platysma 
myoiaes  does  not  influence  surface  form  except  it  is  in  action,  when  it  produces  wrinkling  of  the 
slcin  of  the  neck,  which  is  thrown  into  oblique  ridges  parallel  with  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscle. 
Sometimes  this  contraction  takes  place  suddenly  and  repeatedly  as  a  sort  of  spasmodic  twitching, 
the  result  of  a  nervous  habit  Tne  Stemo-deido-mastoid  is  the  most  important  muscle  of  the 
neck  as  regards  its  surface  form.  If  the  muscle  is  put  into  action  by  drawing  the  chin  down- 
ward and  to  the  opposite  shoulder,  its  surface  form  will  be  plainly  outlined.  The  sternal  origin 
will  stand  out  as  a  snarply-dcfined  ridge,  while  the  clavicular  origin  will  present  a  flatter  and  not 
so  prominent  an  outline.  The  fleshy  middle  portion  will  appear  as  an  oblique  roll  or  elevation, 
witQ  a  thick  rounded  anterior  border  gradually  becoming  less  marked  above.  On  the  opposite 
side — ^1.  e.  on  the  side  to  which  the  head  is  turned — the  outline  is  lost,  its  place  being  occupieil 
by  an  oblique  groove  in  the  integument.  When  the  muscle  is  at  rest  its  anterior  border  is  still 
visible,  forming  an  oblique  rounded  ridge,  terminating  below  in  the  sharp  outline  of  the  sternal 
head.  The  posterior  border  of  tlie  muscle  does  not  show  above  the  clavicular  head.  The 
anterior  border  is  defined  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process  to  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint.  It  is  an  important  surface-marking  in  the  operation  of  ligature  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  and  some  other  operations.  Between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  heads  is  a  slight 
depression,  most  marked  when  the  muscle  is  in  action.  This  is  bounded  below  by  the  prominent 
sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  Between  the  sternal  origins  of  the  two  muscles  is  a  V.shaped 
space,  the  suprasternal  notchj  more  pronounced  below,  and  becoming  toned  down  above,  where 
the  Sterno-Jiyoid  and  Stemo-thyroid  muscles,  lying  upon  the  trachea,  become  more  prominent 
Above  the  hyoid  bone,  in  the  middle  line,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  to  a  certain  extent 
influences  surface  form.  It  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  to 
the  side  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  renders  this  part  of  the  hyo-mental  region  convex. 
In  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid^  when  inaction,  forms 
a  conspicuous  object,  especially  in  thin  necks,  presenting  a  cord-like  form  running  across  this 
region,  almost  parallel  with,  and  a  little  above,  the  clavicle. 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCLfi  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

The  muscles  of  the  Trunk  maybe  arranged  in  four  groups  :  the  muscles  of  the 
Back,  of  the  Thorax,  of  the  Abdomen,  and  of  the  Perinaeum. 

THE  BACK. 

The  muscles  of  the  Back  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  five 
layers. 

First  Layer.  Fourth  Layer. 

Trapezius.  Sacral  and  Lumbar  Regions. 

Latissimus  dorsi. 


Erector  spinae. 


Second  Layer. 


Dorsal  Region, 


Levator  anguli  scapulae. 

Rhomboideus  minor.  Ilio-costalis.  .        ^  .,. 

Rhomboideus  major.  Musculus  accessorius  ad  ilio-costalem. 

Longissimus  dorsi. 

Third  Layer.  ^^^"^'^  '^'''''■ 

Serratus  posticus  superior.  Cervical  Reaion 

Serratus  posticus  infenor.  ^ 

Splenius  capitis.  Cervicalis  ascendens. 

Splenius  colli.  Transversalis  colli. 
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Trachelo-mastoid. 
Complexus. 
Biventer  cervicis. 
Spinalis  colli. 

Fifth  Layer. 

Semispinalis  dorsi. 
Semispinalis  colli. 
Multifidus  spinse. 


Trapezius. 


Rotatores  spinas. 

Supraspinales. 

Interspinales. 

Extensor  coccygis. 

Intertransversales. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 

Obliquus  capitis  superior. 

Obliquus  capitis  inferior. 

First  Layer. 

Latissimus  dorsi.    . 


DiflWction  (Fig.   286). — ^Place  the  body  in  a  prone  position,  with  the  arms  extended 
over  the  sides  of  the  table,  and  the  chest  and  abdomen  supported  by  several  blocks,  so  as 

to  render  the  muscles  tense,  l^en  make  an  incision 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  back  from  the  occipital 
protuberance  to  the  coccyx.  Make  a  transverse  incision 
from  the  upper  end  of  this  to  the  mastoid  process,  and 
a  third  incision  from  its  lower  end,  along  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  to  about  its  middle.  This  large  intervening 
space  should,  for  convenience  of  dissection,  be  sub- 
divided by  a  fourth  incision,  extending  obliquely  from 
the  spinous  process  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  upward 
and  outward,  to  the  acromion  process.  This  incision 
corresponds  with  the  lower  border  of  the  Trapezius 
muscle.  The  flaps  of  integument  are  then  tone  re- 
moved in  the  direction  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  superficial  fascia  is  exposed,  upon  re- 
moving the  skin  from  the  back.  It  forms  a 
layer  of  considerable  thickness  and  strength, 
in  which  a  quantity  of  granular  pinkish  fat  is 
contained.  It  is  continuQus  with  the  super- 
ficial fascia  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
deep  fascia  is  a  dense  fibrous  layer  attached  to 
the  occipital  bone,  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae, 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  It  covers  over  the  superficial  muscles, 
forming  sheaths  for  them,  and  is  continuous, 
in  the  neck  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  Tra- 
pezius, with  the  deep  cervical  fascia;  on  the 
thorax,  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  axilla  and 
chest,  and  on  the  abdomen  with  the  fascia 
covering  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  Trapezius  (Fig.  287)  is  a  broad,  flat, 
triangular  muscle,  placed  immediately  be- 
neath the  skin  and  fascia,  and  covering  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  It  arises  from  the  inner  third  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone ;  from  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical, 
and  those  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae ;  and  from  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
supraspinous  ligament.  From  this  origin  the  superior  fibres  proceed  downward 
and  outward,  the  inferior  ones  upward  and  outward,  and  the  middle  fibres 
horizontally,  and  are  inserted,  the  superior  ones  into  the  outer  third  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  clavicle ;  the  middle  fibres  into  the  inner  margin  of  the 
acromion  process,  and  into  the  superior  lip  of  the  posterior  border  or  crest  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula ;  the  inferior  fibres  converge  near  the  scapula,  and  terminate 
in  a  triangular  aponeurosis,  which  glides  over  a  smooth  surface  at  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  spine,  to  be  inserted  into  a  tubercle  at  the  outer  part  of  this  smooth  surface. 
The  Trapezius  is  fleshy  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  but  tendinous  at  its  origin 


Fio.  286.— Dissection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back. 
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no.  MT.— Muscles  of  the  back.    On  the  left  aide  ia  eiposed  Iht  fln^l  layer ;  on  Ihc  Hghl  aide,  the  second  l«jer 
udpart  oftbe  third, 

and  insertion.    At  its  occipital  origin  it  is  connoeted  to  the  bone  bv  a  thin  fibrous 
lamina,  firmly  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  wanting  the  lustrous,  shining  appearance 
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of  aponeuroses.  At  its  origin  from  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae  it  is  connected  to 
the  bones  by  means  of  a  broad  semi-elliptical  aponeurosis,  which  occupies  the 
space  between  the  sixth  cervical  and  the  third  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  forms,  with 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  muscle,  a  tendinous  ellipse.  The  rest  of  the  muscle 
arises  by  numerous  short  tendinous  fibres.  If  the  Trapezius  is  dissected  on  both 
sides,  the  two  muscles  resemble  a  trapezium  or  diamond-shaped  quadrangle ;  two 
angles  corresponding  to  the  shoulders;  a  third  to  the  occipital  protuberance; 
and  the  fourth  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  clavicular  insertion  of  this  muscle  varies  as  to  the  extent  of  its  attach- 
ment ;  it  sometimes  advances  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  and  may  even 
become  blended  with  the  posterior  edge  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  or  overlap  it.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery. 

BelationB. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument;  by  its  deep 
surface^  in  the  neck,  with  the  Complexus,  Splenius,  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  and 
Rhomboideus  minor ;  in  the  back,  with  the  Rhomboideus  major,  Supraspinatus, 
Infraspinatus,  and  Vertebral  aponeurosis  (which  separates  it  from  the  prolongations 
of  the  Erector  spinae),  and  the  Latissimus  dorsi.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  and 
the  superficial  cervical  artery  pass  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  this  muscle, 
near  the  clavicle.  The  anterior  margin  of  its  cervical  portion  forms  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  the  other  boundaries  being  the  Sterno- 
mastoid  in  front  and  the  clavicle  below. 

The  Llgamentum  nuchsB  (Fig.  287)  is  a  thin  band  of  condensed  cellulo-fibrous 
membrane  placed  in  the  line  of  union  between  the  two  Trapezii  in  the  neck.  It 
extends  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  spinous  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  supraspinous  ligament. 
From  its  anterior  surface  a  fibrous  lamina  is  given  off,  which  is  attached  to  the 
spinous  process  of  each  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  excepting  the  atlas,  so  as  to  form 
a  septum  between  the  muscles  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  In  man  it  is  merely  the 
rudiment  of  an  important  elastic  ligament  which,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
serves  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  head. 

The  Latissimus  dorsi  is  a  broad  flat  muscle  which  covers  the  lumbar  and 
the  lower  half  of  the  dorsal  regions,  and  is  gradually  contracted  into  a  narrow 
fasciculus  at  its  insertion  into  the  humerus.  It  arises  by  an  aponeurosis  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  six  inferior  dorsal,  from  those  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
vertebrae,  and  from  the  supraspinous  ligament.  Over  the  sacrum  the  aponeurosis 
of  this  muscle  blends  with  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  It  also  arises 
from  the  external  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  behind  the  origin  of  the  External 
oblique,  and  by  fleshy  digitations  from  the  three  or  four  lower  ribs,  which  are 
interposed  between  similar  processes  of  the  External  oblique  muscle  (Fig.  292, 
page  449).  From  this  extensive  origin  the  fibres  pass  in  difl'erent  directions,  the 
upper  ones  horizontally,  the  middle  obliquely  upward,  and  the  lower  vertically 
upward,  so  as  to  converge  and  form  a  thick  fasciculus,  which  crosses  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  and  occasionally  receives  a  few  fibres  from  it.  The  muscle 
then  curves  around  the  lower  border  of  the  Teres  major,  and  is  twisted  upon  itself, 
so  that  the  superior  fibres  become  at  first  posterior  and  then  inferior,  and  the 
vertical  fibres  at  first  anterior  and  then  superior.  It  then  terminates  in  a  short 
quadrilateral  tendon,  about  three  inches  in  length,  which,  passing  in  front  of  the 
tendon  of  the  Teres  major,  is  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  bicipital  groove  of 
the  humerus,  its  insertion  extending  higher  on  the  humerus  than  that  of  the 
tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  The  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  is 
united  with  that  of  the  Teres  major,  the  surfaces  of  the  two  being  separated  by  a 
bursa ;  another  bursa  is  sometimes  interposed  between  the  muscle  and  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula.  This  muscle  at  its  insertion  gives  ofl*  an  expansion  to  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  arm. 

A  muscular  slip,  varying  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  and  from  \  to  f  of  an  inch  in  breadth, 
occasionally  arises  irom  the  upper  edge  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  about  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
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fold  of  the  axilla,  and  crosses  the  axilla  in  front  of  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  to  join  the 
under  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  the  Coraco-brachialis,  or  the  fascia  over  the 
Biceps.  The  position  of  this  abnormal  slip  is  a  point  of  interest  in  its  relation  to  the  axillary 
arter>%  as  it  crosses  the  vessel  just  above  the  spot  usually  selected  for  the  application  of  a  ligature, 
and  may  mislead  the  surgeon  during  the  operation.  It  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  transverse 
direction  of  its  fibres.  iJt.  Struther  found  it^  in  8  out  of  105  subjects,  occurring  seven  times  on 
both  sides. 

Belations. — Its  superficial  surface  is  subcutaneous,  excepting  at  its  upper  part, 
where  it  is  covered  by  the  Trapezius,  and  at  its  insertion,  where  its  tendon  is 
crossed  by  the  axillary  vessels  and  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  By  its  deep 
surface  it  is  in  relation  yrith  the  Lumbar  fascia,  the  Serratus  posticus  inferior,  the 
lower  external  intercostal  muscles  and  ribs,  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  Rhom- 
boideus  major,  Infraspinatus,  and  Teres  major.  Its  outer  margin  is  separated 
below  from  the  External  oblique  by  a  small  triangular  interval;  and  another 
triangular  interval  exists  between  its  upper  border  and  the  margin  of  the  Trapezius, 
in  which  the  Rhomboideus  major  muscle  is  exposed. 

Nenres. — The  Trapezius  is  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory,  and  by  branches 
from  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves :  the  Latissimus 
dorsi,  by  the  middle  or  long  subscapular  nerve. 

Second  Layer. 

Levator  anguli  scapulae.  Rhomboideus  minor. 

Rhomboideus  major. 

Dissection. — The  Trapezius  must  be  removed,  in  order  to  expose  the  next  layer ;  to  efifect 
this,  detach  the  muscle  from  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  turn 
it  back  toward  the  spine. 

The  Levator  angnli  scapnlsB  is  situated  at  the  back  part  and  side  of  the  neck. 
It  arises  by  tendinous  slips  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  four  upper  cervical  vertebrae ;  these,  becoming  fleshy,  are  united  so  as  to 
form  a  flat  muscle,  which,  passing  downward  and  backward,  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  border  of  the  scapula,  between  the  superior  angle  and  the  triangular 
smooth  surface  at  the  root  of  the  spine. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument.  Trapezius,  and 
Stemo-mastoid ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Splenius  colli,  Transversalis  colli, 
Cervicalis  ascendens,  and  Serratus  posticus  superior  muscles,  and  with  the  trans- 
versalis colli  and  posterior  scapular  arteries. 

The  Bhomboideus  minor  arises  from  the  ligamentum  nuchae  and  spinous 
processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae.  Passing  downward 
and  outward,  it  is  inserted  into  the  margin  of  the  triangular  smooth  surface  at  the 
root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  This  small  muscle  is  usually  separated  from  the 
Rhomboideus  major  by  a  slight  cellular  interval. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  {posterior)  surface^  with  the  Trapezius ;  by  its 
deep  surface^  with  the  same  structures  as  the  Rhomboideus  major. 

The  Bhomboideus  major  is  situated  immediately  below  the  preceding,  the 
adjacent  margins  of  the  two  being  occasionally  united.  It  arises  by  tendinous 
fibres  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  four  or  five  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the 
supraspinous  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  a  narrow  tendinous  arch  attached 
above  to  the  lower  part  of  the  triangular  surface  at  the  root  of  the  spine ;  below, 
to  the  inferior  angle,  the  arch  being  connected  to  the  border  of  the  scapula  by  a 
thin  membrane.  When  the  arch  extends,  as  it  occasionally  does,  but  a  short 
distance,  the  muscular  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  scapula  itself. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  [posterior)  surface^  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi ;  by 
its  deep  {anterior)  surface^  with  the  Serratus  posticus  superior,  posterior  scapular 
artery,  the  vertebral  aponeurosis  which  separates  it  from  the  prolongations  from 
the  Erector  spina?,  the  Intercostal  muscles,  and  ribs. 

Nerves. — The  Rhomboid  muscles  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  anterior 
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division  of  the  fifth  cervical  nerve ;  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  by  the  anterior 
division  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves. 

Actions. — The  movements  effected  by  the  preceding  muscles  are  numerous,  as 
may  be  conceived  from  their  extensive  attachment.  The  whole  of  the  Trapezius 
when  in  action  retracts  the  scapula  and  rotates  it  on  a  sagittal  axis  ;  if  the  head  is 
fixed,  the  upper  part  of  the  Trapezius  will  elevate  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  as  in 
supporting  weights ;  when  the  lower  fibres  are  brought  into  action,  they  assist  in 
depressing  the  bone.  If  the  scapula  is  prevented  from  gliding  on  the  chest,  the 
middle  and  lower  fibres  of  the  muscle  cause  it  to  rotate,  so  that  the  acromion  is 
raised.  If  the  shoulders  are  fixed,  both  Trapezii,  actii^g  together,  will  draw  the 
head  directly  backward ;  or  if  only  one  acts,  the  head  is  drawn  to  the  corresponding 
side. 

The  Latisstrntis  dorsi,  when  it  acts  upon  the  humerus,  draws  it  backward, 
adducts,  and  at  the  same  time  rotates  it  inward.  It  is  the  muscle  which  is 
principally  employed  in  giving  a  downward  blow,  as  in  felling  a  tree  or  in  sabre 
practice.  If  the  arm  is  fixed,  the  muscle  may  act  in  various  ways  upon  the  trunk ; 
thus,  it  may  raise  the  lower  ribs  and  assist  in  forcible  inspiration  ;  or,  if  both  arms 
are  fixed,  the  two  muscles  may  assist  the  Abdominal  and  great  Pectoral  muscles  in 
suspending  and  drawing  the  whole  trunk  forward,  as  in  climbing  or  walking  on 
crutches. 

The  Levator  anguli  scapulce  raises  the  superior  angle  of  the  scapula,  assisting 
the  Trapezius  in  bearing  weights  or  in  shrugging  the  shoulders.  If  the  shoulder 
be  fixed,  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae  inclines  the  neck  to  the  corresponding  side 
and  rotates  it  in  the  same  direction.  The  Rhomboid  muscles  carry  the  inferior 
angle  backward  and  upward,  thus  producing  a  slight  rotation  of  the  scapula  upon 
the  side  of  the  chest,  the  Rhomboideus  major  acting  especially  on  the  lower  angle 
of  the  scapula  through  the  tendinous  arch  by  which  it  is  inserted.  The  Rhomboid 
muscles,  acting  together  with  the  middle  and  inferior  fibres  of  the  Trapezius,  will 
draw  the  scapula  directly  backward  toward  the  spine. 

Third  Layer. 

Serratus  posticus  superior.  Serratus  posticus  inferior. 

C5  1     .      f  Splenius  capitis. 
Splenius<  0*1     .         {i. 
^  \  feplenius  colli. 

Dissection. — ^To  bring  into  view  the  third  layer  of  muscles,  remove  the  whole  of  the  second, 
together  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  by  cutting  through  the  Levator  anguli  scapulas  and  Rhom- 
boid muscles  near  their  insertion^  and  reflecting  them  upward,  and  by  dividing  the  Latissimus 
dorsi  in  the  middle  by  a  vertical  mcision  carried  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  part,  and  reflecting 
the  two  halves  of  the  muscle. 

The  Serratus  posticus  superior  is  a  thin,  flat,  quadrilateral  muscle  situated  at 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thorax.  It  arises  by  a  thin  and  broad  aponeurosis 
from  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  and  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical 
and  two  or  three  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  and  from  the  supraspinous  ligament. 
Inclining  downward  and  outward,  it  becomes  muscular,  and  is  inserted,  by  four 
fleshy  digitations  into  the  upper  borders  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs, 
a  little  beyond  their  angles. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Trapezius,  Rhomboidei,  and 
Levator  anguli  scapulae ;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Splenius  and  the  vertebral 
aponeurosis,  which  separates  it  from  the  prolongations  of  the  Erector  spinae, 
and  with  the  Intercostal  muscles  and  ribs. 

The  Serratus  posticus  inferior  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
regions ;  it  is  of  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  form,  broader  than  the  preceding, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  interval.  It  arises  by  a  thin  aponeurosis 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  two  dorsal  and  two  or  three  upper  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  from  the  supraspinous  ligaments.  Passing  obliquely  upward 
and  outward,  it  becomes  fleshy,  and  divides  into  four  flat  digitations,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  lower  borders  of  the  four  lower  ribs,  a  little  beyond  their  angles. 
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The  thin  aponeurosis  of  origin  is  intimately  blended  with  the  tendon  of  origin  of 
the  Latissimus  dorsi  muscle  and  with  the  lumbar  fascia  {posterior  layer). 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  with  the 
aponeurosis  of  which  its  own  aponeurotic  origin  is  inseparably  blended ;  by  its 
deep  surface^  the  Erector  spinse,  ribs,  and  Intercostal  muscles.  Its  upper  margin 
is  continuous  with  the  vertebral  aponeurosis. 

The  Vertebral  aponeurosis  is  a  thin,  fibrous  lamina  extending  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  part  of  the  thoracic  region,  serving  to  bind  down  the  long 
extensor  muscles  of  the  back  which  support  the  spine  and  head,  and  separate 
them  from  those  muscles  which  connect  the  spine  to  the  upper  extremity.  It  con- 
sists of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres  blended  together,  forming  a  thin  lamella, 
which  is  attached  in  the  median  line  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae ; 
externally,  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs ;  and  below,  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Serratus 
posticus  inferior  and  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  with  both  of  which 
it  is  continuous ;  above,  it  passes  beneath  the  Serratus  posticus  superior,  and 
blends  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck. 

The  Lumbar  fascia  (Figs.  287  and  295)  occupies  the  interval  between  the  last 
rib  and  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  is  attached  internally  to  the  spinous  process  of  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  vertebrae ;  above,  to  the  last  rib  and  to  the  cartilage  of  the 
eleventh  rib ;  below,  to  the  posterior  third  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  posterior 
layer  of  this  fascia  blends  with,  and  is  practically  the  same  thing  as,  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Serratus  posticus  inferior.  It  gives  attachment 
to  the  Internal  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  anterior  or  deep  surface 
gives  ofi"  two  layers :  one  lies  between  the  Erector  spinae  and  Quadratus  lumborum, 
and  is  attached  to  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
{posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis  muscle) ;  the  other  lies  on  the  anterior 
or  internal  surface  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  and  is  attached  to  the  front  part 
of  the  same  transverse  processes  {transversalis  fascia).  The  upper  portion  of  this 
layer,  which  extends  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  to 
the  apex  and  lower  border  of  the  last  rib,  constitutes  the  ligamentum  arcuatum 
externum.  Therefore  these  three  layers  of  the  lumbar  fascia  form  two  spaces : 
between  the  posterior  and  middle  layer  is  situated  the  Erector  spinae  and  the 
Multifidus  spinae ;  between  the  middle  and  anterior  layers  is  situated  the  Quad- 
ratus lumborum. 

Now  detach  the  Serratus  posticus  superior  from  its  origin,  and  turn  it  outward,  when  the 
Splenius  muscle  will  be  brought  into  view. 

The  Splenius  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsal 
region.  At  its  origin  it  is  a  single  muscle,  narrow,  and  pointed  in  form  ;  but  it 
soon  becomes  broader,  and  divides  into  two  portions,  which  have  separate  inser- 
tions. It  arises,  by  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  lower  half  of  the  ligamentum  nuchae, 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  of  the  six  upper  dorsal  vertebrae, 
and  from  the  supraspinous  ligament.  From  this  origin  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed 
obliquely  upward  and  outward,  forming  a  broad  flat  muscle,  which  divides  as  it 
ascends  into  two  portions,  the  Splenius  capitis  and  Splenius  colli. 

The  Splenius  capitis  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  into  the  rough  surface  on  the  occipital  bone  just  beneath  the  superior  curved 

line. 

The  Splenius  colli  is  inserted,  by  tendinous  fasciculi,  into  the  posterior  tubercles 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  two  or  three  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Splenius  is  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  triangular 
interval,  in  which  is  seen  the  Complexus. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Trapezius,  from  which  it  is 
separated  below  by  the  Rhomboidei  and  the  Serratus  posticus  superior.  It  is 
covered  at  its  insertion  by  the  Sterno-mastoid,  and  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  neck  by  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Spinalis 
dorsi,  Longissimus  dorsi,  Semispinalis  colli,  Complexus,  Trachelo-mastoid,  and 
Transversalis  colli. 

38 
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Verves. — The  Splenius  is  supplied  from  the  external  branches  of  the  posterior 
divisions  of  the  cervical  nerves ;  the  Serratus  posticus  superior  is  supplied  by  the 
external  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  upper  dorsal  nerves ;  the  Serratus 
posticus  inferior  by  the  external  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  lower 
dorsal  nerves. 

Actions. — The  Serrati  are  respiratory  muscles.  The  Serratus  posticus  supe- 
rior elevates  the  ribs ;  it  is  therefore  an  inspiratory  muscle ;  while  the  Serratus 
inferior  draws  the  lower  ribs  downward  and  backward,  and  thus  elongates  the 
thorax.  It  also  fixes  the  lower  ribs,  thus  aiding  the  downward  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  resisting  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  draw  the  lower  ribs  upward 
and  forward.  It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  muscle  of  inspiration.  This  muscle 
is  also  probably  a  tensor  of  the  vertebral  aponeurosis.  The  Splenii  muscles  of  the 
two  sides,  acting  together,  draw  the  head  directly  backward,  assisting  the  Trapezius 
and  Gomplexus ;  acting  separately,  they  draw  the  head  to  one  or  the  other  side,  and 
slightly  rotate  it,  turning  the  face  to  the  same  side.  They  also  assist  in  supporting 
the  head  in  the  erect  position. 

Fourth  Layer. 

Sacral  and  Lumbar  Regions.  Cervical  Region, 

Erectoi:  spinse.  Cervicalis  ascendens. 

Dorsal  Region.  Transversalis  colli. 

Ilio-cos  talis.  Trachelo-mastoid. 

Musculus  accessorius  ad  ilio-costalem.  Gomplexus. 

Longissimus  dorsi.  Biventer  cervicis. 

Spinalis  dorsi.  Spinalis  colli. 

Dissection. — To  expose  the  muscles  of  the  fourth  la^^er,  remove  entirely  the  Serrati  and  the 
vertebral  and  lumbar  fascias.  Then  detach  the  Splenius  by  separating  its  attachment  to  the 
spinous  processes  and  reflecting  it  outward. 

The  Erector  spinsB  (Fig.  288)  and  its  prolongations  in  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
regions  fill  up  the  vertebral  groove  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  It  is  covered  in 
the  lumbar  region  by  the  lumbar  fascia ;  in  the  dorsal  region,  by  the  Serrati 
muscles  and  the  vertebral  aponeurosis ;  and  in  the  cervical  region,  by  a  layer  of 
cervical  fascia  continued  beneath  the  Trapezius  and  the  Splenius.  This  large 
muscular  and  tendinous  mass  varies  in  size  and  structure  at  difi*erent  parts  of  the 
spine.  In  the  sacral  region  the  Erector  spinae  is  narrow  and  pointed,  and  its  origin 
chiefly  tendinous  in  structure.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  muscle  becomes  enlarged, 
and  forms  a  large  fleshy  mass.  In  the  dorsal  region  it  subdivides  into  two  parts, 
which  gradually  diminish  in  size  as  they  ascend  to  be  inserted  into  the  vertebrae 
and  ribs.  In  the  cervical  region  it  is  gradually  lost,  where  a  number  of  small  muscles 
are  continued  upward  to  the  head  to  support  it  upon  the  spine. 

The  Erector  spinas  arises  from  the  sacro-iliac  groove,  and  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  a  very  broad  and  thick  tendon,  which  is  attached,  internally,  to  the 
spines  of  the  sacrum,  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the 
supraspinous  ligament ;  externally,  to  the  back  part  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  and  to  the  series  of  eminences  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  sacrum, 
which  represents  the  transverse  processes,  where  it  blends  with  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament.  The  muscular  fibres  form  a  single  large  fleshy  mass,  bounded  in 
front  by  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  by  the  middle  lamella 
of  the  lumbar  fascia.  Opposite  the  last  rib  it  divides  into  two  parts,  the  Ilio- 
cos talis  and  the  Longissimus  dorsi. 

The  Bio-costalis  {Sacro-liimhalis),  the  external  and  smaller  portion  of  the 
Erector  spinae,  is  inserted,  generally,  by  six  or  seven  flattened  tendons  into  the 
angles  of  the  six  or  seven  lower  ribs.  The  number  of  the  tendons  of  this  muscle 
is,  however,  very  variable,  and  therefore  the  number  of  ribs  into  which  it  is 
inserted.  Frequently  it  is  found  to  possess  nine  or  ten  tendons,  and  sometimes  as 
many  tendons  as  there  are  ribs,  and  is  then  inserted  into  the  angles  of  all  the  ribs. 


OF   THE  BACK. 

OeapUal  hone. 


le  back.    Deeplayen. 


If  this  muscle  is  reflected  outward,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  reinforced  by  &  series  of 
muscular  slips  which  arise  from  the  angles  of  the  ribs ;  by  means  of  these  the  Ilio- 
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costalis  is  continued  upward  to  the  upper  ribs  and  cervical  portion  of  the  spine. 
The  accessory  portions  form  two  additional  muscles,  the  Musculus  accessorius  and 
the  Cervicalis  ascendens. 

The  Muscnlus  accessorius  ad  ilio-costalem  arises,  by  separate  flattened  tendons, 
from  the  angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs ;  these  become  muscular,  and  are  finally 
inserted,  by  separate  tendons,  into  the  angles  of  the  six  upper  ribs. 

The  Cervicalis  ascendens^  is  the  continuation  of  the  Accessorius  upward  into 
the  neck ;  it  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendons  of  the  Accessorius,  arising 
from  the  angles  of  the  four  or  five  upper  ribs,  and  is  inserted  by  a  series  of  slender 
tendons  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Longissimus  dorsi  is  the  inner  and  larger  portion  of  the  Erector  spinse. 
In  the  lumbar  region,  where  it  is  as  yet  blended  with  the  Hio-costalis,  some  of  the 
fibres  are  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  the  tubercles  at  the  back  of  the  articular 
processes,  and  to  the  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  In  the  dorsal  region  the 
Longissimus  dorsi  is  inserted,  by  long  thin  tendons,  into  the  tips  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  into  from  seven  to  eleven  of  the  lower 
ribs  between  their  tubercles  and  angles.  This  muscle  is  continued  upward,  to  the 
cranium  and  cervical  portion  of  the  spine  by  means  of  two  additional  muscles,  the 
Transversalis  colli  and  Trachelo-mastoid. 

The  Transyersalis  colli  (or  cervicis),  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Longis- 
simus dorsi,  arises  by  long  thin  tendons  from  the  summits  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  six  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  by  similar  tendons  into 
the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  from 
the  second  to  the  sixth. 

The  Trachelo-mastoid  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  preceding,  between  it  and  the 
Complexus  muscle.  It  arises,  by  four  tendons,  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  by  additional  separate 
tendons  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  three  or  four  lower  cervical.  The  fibres 
form  a  small  muscle,  which  ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  mastoid  process,  beneath  the  Splenius  and  Sterno-mastoid  muscles.  This 
small  muscle  is  almost  always  crossed  by  a  tendinous  intersection  near  its  insertion 
into  the  mastoid  process.' 

Belations. — The  Erector  spinae  and  its  prolongations  are  bound  down  to  the 
vertebrae  and  ribs  in  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions  by  the  lumbar  fascia  and  the 
vertebral  aponeurosis.  The  inner  part  of  these  muscles  covers  the  muscles  of  the 
fifth  layer.  In  the  neck  they  are  in  relation,  by  their  superficial  surface^  with  the 
Trapezius  and  Splenius ;  by  their  deep  surface^  with  the  Semispinalis  dorsi  et  colli 
and  the  Recti  and  Obliqui. 

The  Spinalis  dorsi  connects  the  spinous  processes  of  the  upper  lumbar  and  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  together  by  a  series  of  muscular  and  tendinous  slips  which  are 
intimately  blended  with  the  Longissimus  dorsi.  It  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  Longissimus  dorsi,  arising,  by  three  or  four  tendons,  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  first  two  lumbar  and  the  last  two  dorsal  vertebrae :  these,  uniting, 
form  a  small  muscle,  which  is  inserted,  by  separate  tendons,  into  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  number  varying  from  four  to  eight.  It  is 
intimately  united  with  the  Semispinalis  dorsi,  which  lies  beneath  it. 

The  Spinalis  colli  is  a  small  muscle,  connecting  together  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  analogous  to  the  Spinalis  dorsi  in  the  dorsal  region. 
It  varies  considerably  in  its  size  and  in  its  extent  of  attachment  to  the  vertebrae, 
not  only  in  difl'erent  bodies,  but  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  body.  It  usually 
arises  by  fleshy  or  tendinous  slips,  varying  from  two  to  four  in  number,  from  the 

^  This  muscle  is  sometimes  called  ''  Cervicalis  descendens."  The  student  should  remember 
that  these  long  muscles  take  their  fixed  point  from  above  or  from  below  according  to  circumstances. 

^  These  two  muscles  are  sometimes  described  as  one,  having  a  common  origin,  but  dividing  above 
at  their  insertion.    The  Trachelo-mastoid  is  tlien  termed  the  Transversalis  capitis. 
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spinous  processes  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae,  and  occasionally 
from  the  first  and  second  dorsal,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  process  of  the 
axis,  and  occasionally  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two  vertebrae  below  it. 
This  muscle  was  found  absent  in  five  cases  out  of  twenty-four. 

The  Complexns  is  a  broad  thick  muscle,  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  neck,  beneath  the  Splenius,  and  internal  to  the  Transversalis  colli  and  Trachelo- 
mastoid.  It  arises,  by  a  series  of  tendons,  about  seven  in  number,  from  the  tips 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  three  dorsal  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae, 
and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  three  cervical  above  this.  The  tendons, 
uniting,  form  a  broad  muscle,  which  passes  obliquely  upward  and  inward,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  innermost  depression  between  the  two  curved  lines  of  the 
occipital  bone.  This  muscle,  about  its  middle,  is  traversed  by  a  transverse  tendi- 
nous intersection. 

The  Biyenter  cervicis  is  a  small  fasciculus,  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
preceding,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  blended  with  it ;  it  has  received  its  name 
from  having  a  tendon  intervening  between  two  fleshy  bellies.  It  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  separate  muscle,  arising,  by  from  two  to  four  tendinous  slips,  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  as  many  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  inserted, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  Gomplexus,  into  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone. 

Relations. — The  Gomplexus  is  covered  by  the  Splenius  and  the  Trapezius.  It 
lies  on  the  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major  and  minor,  the  Obliquus  capitis  superior 
and  inferior,  and  on  the  Semispinalis  colli,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  pro- 
funda cervicis  artery,  the  princeps  cervicis  artery,  and  branches  of  the  posterior 
cervical  plexus  of  nerves.  The  Biventer  cervicis  is  separated  from  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side  by  the  ligamentum  nuchae. 

Nerves. — The  Erector  spinae  and  its  subdivisions  in  the  dorsal  region  are 
supplied  by  the  external  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  and 
dorsal  nerves,  while  its  subdivisions  in  the  cervical  region,  the  Transversalis  colli 
and  Trachelo-mastoid,  are  supplied  by  the  external  branches  of  the  posterior 
divisions  of  the  cervical  nerves ;  the  Gomplexus,  by  the  internal  branches  of  the 
posterior  divisions  of  the  cervical  nerves,  the  suboccipital  and  great  occipital. 
The  Spinalis  colli  is  supplied  by  the  internal  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions 
of  the  cervical  nerves ;  and  the  Spinalis  dorsi,  by  the  internal  branches  of  the  pos- 
terior divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves. 

Fifth  Layer. 

Semispinalis  dorsi.  Extensor  coccygis. 

Semispinalis  colli.  Intertransversales. 

Multifidus  spinae.  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 

Rotatores  spinae.  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 

Supraspinales.  Obliquus  capitis  superior. 

Inter9pinale8.  Obliquus  capitis  inferior. 

Dissection. — Remove  the  muscles  of  the  preceding  layer  by  dividing  and  turning  aside  the 
Complexu.s;  then  detach  the  Spinalis  and  Longissimus  dorsi  from  their  attachments,  divide  the 
Erector  spinae  at  its  connection  below  to  the  sacral  and  lumbar  spines,  and  turn  it  outward. 
The  muscles  filling  up  the  interval  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  are  then 
exposed. 

The  Semispinalis  dorsi  (Fig.  288)  consists  of  thin,  narrow,  fleshy  fasciculi 
interposed  between  tendons  of  considerable  length.  It  arises  by  a  series  of  small 
tendons  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  from  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  to  the  fifth  or  sixth ;  and  is  inserted,  by  five  or  six  tendons, 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  upper  four  dorsal  and  lower  two  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Semispinalis  colli,  thicker  than  the  preceding,  arises  by  a  series  of  tendinous 
and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four  dorsal  vertebrae 
and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  lower  four  cervical  vertebrae;  and  is 
inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  four  cervical  vertebrae,  from  the  axis  to  the 
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fifth  cervical.     The  fasciculus  connected  with  the  axis  is  the  largest,  and  chiefly 
muscular  in  structure. 

Belations. — By  their  superficial  surfacSy  from  below  upward,  with  the  Spinalis 
dorsi,  Longissimus  dorsi,  Splenius,  Complexus,  the  profunda  cervicis  artery,  the 
princeps  cervicis  artery,  and  the  internal  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  cervical  nerves ;  by  their  deep  surface^  with  the  Mul- 
tifidus  spinae. 

The  MnltiflduB  spinsB  consists  of  a  number  of  fleshy  and  tendinous  fasciculi 
which  fill  up  the  groove  on  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae, 
from  the  sacrum  to  the  axis.  In  the  sacral  region  these  fasciculi  arise  from  the 
back  of  the  sacrum,  as  low  as  the  fourth  sacral  foramen,  and  from  the  aponeurosis 
of  origin  of  the  Erector  spinse ;  in  the  iliac  region,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  ;  in  the  lum- 
bar regions,  from  the  articular  processes ;  in  the  dorsal  region,  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  ;  and  in  the  cervical  region,  from  the  articular  processes.  Each 
fasciculus,  passing  obliquely  upward  and  inward,  is  inserted  into  the  lamina  and 
whole  length  of  the  spinous  process  of  one  of  the  vertebrae  above.  These  fasciculi 
vary  in  length  :  the  most  superficial,  the  longest,  pass  from  one  vertebra  to  the 
third  or  fourth  above ;  those  next  in  order  pass  from  one  vertebra  to  the  second  or 
third  above ;  whilst  the  deepest  connect  two  contiguous  vertebrae. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Longissimus  dorsi,  Spinalis 
dorsi,  Semispinalis  dorsi,  and  Semispinalis  colli ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the 
laminae  and  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  with  the  Rotatores  spinae  in 
the  dorsal  region. 

The  Rotatores  spinas  are  found  only  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine,  beneath 
the  Multifidus  spinae ;  they  are  eleven  in  number  on  each  side.  Each  muscle 
is  small  and  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form ;  it  arises  from  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  transverse  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  and  outer 
surface  of  the  lamina  of  the  vertebra  above,  the  fibres  extending  as  far  inward  as 
the  root  of  the  spinous  process.  The  first  is  found  between  the  first  and  second 
dorsal ;  the  last,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  Sometimes  the  number  of 
these  muscles  is  diminished  by  the  absence  of  one  or  more  from  the  upper  or  lower 
end. 

The  Supraspinales  consist  of  a  series  of  fleshy  bands  which  lie  on  the  spinous 
processes  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  spine. 

The  Interspinales  are  short  muscular  fasciculi,  placed  in  pairs  between  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  contiguous  vertebrae,  one  on  each  side  of  the  interspinous 
ligament.  In  the  cervical  region  they  are  most  distinct,  and  consist  of  six  pairs, 
the  first  being  situated  between  the  axis  and  third  vertebra,  and  the  last  between 
the  last  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal.  They  are  small  narrow  bundles,  attached, 
above  and  below,  to  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes.  In  the  dorsal  region 
they  are  found  between  the  first  and  second  vertebrae,  and  occasionally  between 
the  second  and  third ;  and  below,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  In  the 
lumbar  region  there  are  four  pairs  of  these  muscles  in  the  intervals  between  the 
five  lumbar  vertebrae.  There  is  also  occasionally  one  in  the  interspinous  space, 
between  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar,  and  between  the  fifth  lumbar  and  the 
sacrum. 

The  Extensor  coccygis  is  a  slender  muscular  fasciculus,  occasionally  present, 
which  extends  over  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  last  bone  of  the  sacrum  or  first 
piece  of  the  coccyx,  and  passes  downward  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  coccyx.  It  is  a  rudiment  of  the  Extensor  muscle  of  the  caudal  vertebrae 
which  exists  in  some  animals. 

The  Intertransversales  are  small  muscles  placed  between  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae.  In  the  cervical  region  they  are  most  developed,  consisting 
of  rounded  muscular  and  tendinous  fasciculi,  which  are  placed  in  pairs,  passing 
between  the  two  anterior  and  the  two  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes 
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of  two  contiguous  vertebrae,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  anterior  division  of 
the  cervical  nerve,  which  lies  in  the  groove  between  them.  In  this  region  there 
are  seven  pairs  of  these  muscles,  the  first  pair  being  between  the  atlas  and  axis, 
and  the  last  pair  between  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae.  In  the 
dorsal  region  they  are  least  developed,  consisting  chiefly  of  rounded  tendinous 
cords  in  the  intertransverse  spaces  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae ;  but  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lower  three  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  between  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  last  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar,  they  are  muscular  in  structure. 
In  the  lumbar  region  they  are  four  in  number,  and  consist  of  a  single  muscular 
layer,  which  occupies  the  entire  interspace  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lower  lumbar  vertebrae,  whilst  those  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper 
lumbar  are  not  attached  to  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  process. 

The  Bectus  capitis  posticiis  major  arises  by  a  pointed  tendinous  origin  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and,  becoming  broader  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  into 
the  inferior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  surface  of  bone  immediately 
below  it.  As  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  pass  upward  and  outward,  they  leave 
between  them  a  triangular  space,  in  which  are  seen  the  Recti  capitis  postici 
minores  muscles. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Complexus,  and,  at  its  inser- 
tion, with  the  Superior  oblique  ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  part  of  the  Rectus  capitis 
posticus  minor,  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  the  posterior  occipito-atlantal  liga- 
ment, and  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  Bectns  capitis  posticus  minor,  the  smallest  of  the  four  muscles  in  this 
region,  is  of  a  triangular  shape ;  it  arises  by  a  narrow  pointed  tendon  from  the 
tubercle  on  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and,  becoming  broader  as  it  ascends,  is 
inserted  into  the  rough  surface  beneath  the  inferior  curved  line,  nearly  as  far  as 
the  foramen  magnum,  nearer  to  the  middle  line  than  the  preceding. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Complexus  and  the  Rectus 
capitis  posticus  major ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  posterior  occipito-atlantal 
ligament. 

The  Obliguus  capitis  inferior,  the  larger  of  the  two  Oblique  muscles,  arises 
from  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and  passes  almost  horizontally 
outward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  transverse  process  of 
the  atlas. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Complexus  and  with  the  pos- 
terior division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve,  which  crosses  it ;  by  its  deep  surface^ 
with  the  vertebral  artery  and  posterior  atlanto-axial  ligament. 

The  Obliguns  capitis  superior,  narrow  below,  wide  and  expanded  above,  arises 
by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas, 
joining  with  the  insertion  of  the  preceding,  and,  passing  obliquely  upward  and 
inward,  is  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone,  between  the  two  curved  lines,  external 
to  the  Complexus. 

Relations. — By  its  superfixsialsurface^  with  the  Complexus  and  Trachelo-mastoid. 
By  its  deep  surfa/ie^  with  the  posterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament. 

The  Suboccipital  Triangle. — Between  the  two  oblique  muscles  and  the  Rectus 
capitis  posticus  major  a  triangular  interval  exists,  the  suhoccipital  triangle.  This 
triangle  is  bounded,  above  and  internally,  by  the  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major; 
above  and  externally,  by  the  Obliquus  capitis  superior ;  below  and  externally,  by  the 
Obliquus  capitis  inferior.  It  is  covered  in  by  a  layer  of  dense  fibro-fatty  tissue, 
situated  beneath  the  Complexus  muscle.  The  floor  is  formed  by  the  posterior 
occipito-atlantal  ligament,  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  the  posterior  atlanto- 
axial ligament.  It  contains  the  vertebral  artery,  as  it  runs  in  a  deep  groove  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  the  posterior  division  of  the 
suboccipital  nerve. 

Nerves. — The  Semispinalis  dorsi  and  Rotatores  spinae  are  supplied  by  the 
internal  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves ;  the  Semispinalis 
colli,  by  the  internal  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  cervical  nerves ;  the 
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Supraspinales  and  Interspinales  are  supplied  by  the  internal  branches  of  the  posterior 
divisions  of  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  nerves  in  the  respective  regions ;  the 
Intertransversales,  by  the  internal  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  cervical, 
dorsal,  and  lumbar  nerves ;  the  Multifidus  spinas,  by  the  same,  with  the  addition 
of  the  internal  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  sacral  nerves.  The  Recti 
and  Obliqui  muscles  are  all  supplied  by  the  suboccipital  nerve ;  the  Inferior  oblique 
is  also  supplied  by  the  great  occipital  nerve. 

Actions. — When  both  the  Spinales  dorsi  contract,  they  extend  the  dorsal 
region  of  the  spine ;  when  only  one  muscle  contracts,  it  helps  to  bend  the  dorsal 
portion  of  the  spine  to  one  side.  The  Erector  spinse,  comprising  the  Ilio-costalis 
and  the  Longissimus  dorsi  with  their  accessory  muscles,  serves,  as  its  name  implies, 
to  maintain  the  spine  in  the  erect  posture ;  it  also  serves  to  bend  the  trunk  back- 
ward when  it  is  required  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  any  weight  at  the 
front  of  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  heavy  weight  is  suspended  from  the 
neck,  or  when  there  is  any  great  abdominal  distension,  as  in  pregnancy  or  dropsy  ; 
the  peculiar  gait  under  such  circumstances  depends  upon  the  spine  being  drawn 
backward  by  the  counterbalancing  action  of  the  Erector  spinae  muscles.  The 
muscles  which  form  the  continuation  of  the  Erector  spinse  upward  steady  the 
head  and  neck,  and  fix  them  in  the  upright  position.  If  the  Ilio-costalis  and 
Longissimus  dorsi  of  one  side  act,  they  serve  to  draw  down  the  chest  and  spine  to 
the  corresponding  side.  The  Cervicales  ascendens,  taking  their  fixed  points  from 
the  cervical  vertebrae,  elevate  those  ribs  to  which  they  are  attached ;  taking  their  fixed 
points  from  the  ribs,  both  muscles  help  to  extend  the  neck ;  while  one  muscle 
bends  the  neck  to  its  own  side.  The  Transversalis  colli,  when  both  muscles  act, 
taking  their  fixed  point  from  below,  bend  the  neck  backward.  The  Trachelo- 
mastoid,  when  both  muscles  act,  taking  their  fixed  point  from  below,  bend  the  head 
backward ;  while,  if  only  one  muscle  acts,  the  face  is  turned  to  the  side  on  which 
the  muscle  is  acting,  and  then  the  head  is  bent  to  the  shoulder.  The  two  Recti 
muscles  draw  the  head  backward.  The  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major,  owing  to 
its  obliquity,  rotates  the  cranium,  with  the  atlas,  round  the  odontoid  process, 
turning  the  face  to  the  same  side.  The  Multifidus  spinae  acts  successively  upon  the 
different  parts  of  the  spine ;  thus,  the  sacrum  furnishes  a  fixed  point  from  which 
the  fasciculi  of  this  muscle  act  upon  the  lumbar  region ;  these  then  become  the 
fixed  points  for  the  fasciculi  moving  the  dorsal  region,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  spine ;  it  is  by  the  successive  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
the  separate  fasciculi  of  this  and  other  muscles  that  the  spine  preserves  the  erect 
posture  without  the  fatigue  that  would  necessarily  have  been  produced  had  this 
position  been  maintained  by  the  action  of  a  single  muscle.  The  Multifidus  spinae, 
besides  preserving  the  erect  position  of  the  spine,  serves  to  rotate  it,  so  that  the 
front  of  the  trunk  is  turned  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  muscle 
acts,  this  muscle  being  assisted  in  its  action  by  the  Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 
The  Complexi  draw  the  head  directly  backward :  if  one  muscle  acts,  it  draws 
the  head  to  one  side,  and  rotates  it  so  that  the  face  is  turned  to  the  opposite 
side.  The  Superior  oblique  draws  the  head  backward,  and,  from  the  obliquity 
in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  will  slightly  rotate  the  cranium,  turning  the  face  to 
the  opposite  side.  The  Obliquus  capitis  inferior  rotates  the  atlas,  and  with  it  the 
cranium,  round  the  odontoid  process,  turning  the  face  to  the  same  side.  The 
Semispinales,  when  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  act  together,  help  to  extend  the 
spine ;  when  the  muscles  of  one  side  only  act,  they  rotate  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
parts  of  the  spine,  turning  the  body  to  the  opposite  side.  The  Supraspinales  and 
Interspinales  by  approximating  the  spinous  processes  help  to  extend  the  spine. 
The  Intertransversales  approximate  the  transverse  processes,  and  help  to  bend  the 
spine  to  one  side.  The  Rotatores  spinae  assist  the  Multifidus  spinae  to  rotate  the 
spine,  so  that  the  front  of  the  trunk  is  turned  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  from 
which  the  muscle  acts. 

Surface  Forms. — ^The  surface  forms  produced  by  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  numerous  and 
difficult  to  analyze  unless  they  are  considered  in  systematic  order.    The  most  superficial  layer, 
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oonaisting  of  large  strata  of  muscular  substance,  influences  to  a  certain  extent  the  surface  form, 
and  at  the  same  time  reveals  the  forms  of  the  lavers  beneath.     The  TVcmezms  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  back,  and  in  the  neck,  covers  over  and  softens  down  the  outline  ofthe  underlying  muscles. 
Its  anterior  border  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  nosterior  triangle  of  the  neck.     It  forms 
a  slight  iindulating  ridge  whicn  passes  downward  and  forward  from  the  occiput  to  the  junction 
ofthe  middle  and  outer  third  ofthe  clavicle.     The  tendinous  ellipse  formed  by  a  part  of  the 
origin  of  the  two  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  is  always  to  De  seen  as  an  oval  depression, 
more  marked  when  the  muscle  is  in  action.     A  slight  dimple  on  the  skin  opposite  the  interval 
between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  third  and  fourth  dorsal  vertebrae  marks  the  triangiilar 
aponeurosis  by  which  the  inferior  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 
From  this  point  the  inferior  border  of  the  muscle  may  be  traced  as  an  undulating  ridge  to  the 
spinous  process  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.     In  like  manner,  the  LatissimtLs  dorsi  softens 
down  and  modulates  the  underlying  structures  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  lower  part  of 
the  side  of  the  chest     In  this  way  it  modulates  the  outline  oi  the  Erector  spinse ;  of  the  Serratus 
posticus  inferior,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  discerned  through  it,  and  is  sometimes  entirely 
obscured  by  it;  of  part  of  the  Serratus  magnus  and  Superior  oblique,  which  it  covers  ;  and  of 
the  convex  oblique  ridges  formed  by  the  ribs  with  the  intervenmg  intercostal  spaces.    The 
anterior  border  of  the  muscle  is  the  only  part  which  gives  a  distinct  surface  form.    This  border 
may  be  traced,  when  the  muscle  is  in  action,  as  a  rounded  edge,  starting  from  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  and  passing  obliquely  forward  and  upward  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla,  where  it 
combines  with  the  Teres  major  in  forming  a  thick  rounded  fold,  the  posterior  boundary  of  the 
axillary  space.    The  muscles  in  the  second  layer  influence  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  surface 
form  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk.    The  Levator  anguli  scapulce  reveals 
itself  as  a  prominent  divergent  line,  running  downward  and  outward,  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  tne  upper  cervical  vertebne  to  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  covered  over  and  toned  down 
by  the  overlying  Trapezius.     The  Rhomboidei  produce,  when  in  action,  a  vertical  eminence 
between  the  internal  border  of  the  scapula  and  the  spinal  furrow,  varying  in  intensity  according 
to  the  condition  of  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  Trapezius  muscle,  by  which  they  are  for  the 
most  part  covered.   The  lowermost  part  of  the  Rhomboideus  major  is  uncovered  by  the  Trapezius, 
and  forms  on  the  surface  an  oblique  ridge  running  upward  and  inward  from  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapula.     Of  the  muscles  of  the  third  layer  of  the  back,  the  Serrahts  posticus  superior 
does  not  in  any  way  influence  surface  form.     The  Serratus  posticus  inferior^  when  in  strong 
action,  may  occasionally  be  revealed  as  an  elevation  beneath  the  Latissimus  dorsi.    The  Splenu 
by  their  divergence  serve  to  broaden  out  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  produce  a 
local  fulness  in  this  situation,  but  do  not  otherwise  influence  surface  form.     Beneath  all  these 
muscles  those  of  the  fourth  laver — ^the  Erector  spinat  and  its  continuations — influence  the  surface 
form  in  a  decided  manner,     tn  the  loins,  the  Erector  spinse,  bound  down  by  the  lumbar  fascia, 
forms  a  rounded  vertical  eminence,  which  determines  the  depth  of  the  spinal  furrow,  and  which 
below  tapers  to  a  point  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  becomes  lost  there.     In  the 
back  it  forms  a  flattened  plane  which  gradually  becomes  lost.     In  the  neck  the  only  part  of  this 
group  of  muscles  which  influences  surface  form  is  the  7Va4:helo-mastoid,  which  produces  a  short 
convergent  line  across  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  appearing  from 
under  cover  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  Stemo-mastoid  and  being  lost  below  beneath  the 
Trapezius. 

THE  THORAX. 

The  Muscles  exclusively  connected  with  the  bones  in  this  region  are  few  in 
number.     They  are  the 

Intercostales  externi.  Infracostales. 

Intercostales  interni.  Triangularis  sterni. 

Levatores  costarum. 

Intercostal  Fascis. — A  thin  but  firm  layer  of  fascia  covers  the  outer  surface  of 
the  External  intercostal  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles ; 
and  a  third  layer,  the  middle  intercostal  fascia,  more  delicate,  is  interposed  between 
the  two  planes  of  muscular  fibres.  These  are  the  intercostal  fasciae  ;  they  are  best 
marked  in  those  situations  where  the  muscular  fibres  are  deficient,  as  between  the 
External  intercostal  muscles  and  sternum,  in  front,  and  between  the  Internal 
intercostals  and  spine,  behind. 

The  Intercostal  muscles  (Fig.  299)  are  two  thin  planes  of  muscular  and  tendinous 
fibres,  placed  one  over  the  other,  filling  up  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  being  directed 
obliquely  between  the  margins  of  the  adjacent  ribs.  They  have  received  the  name 
"external*'  and  "internal  "  from  the  position  they  bear  to  one  another.  The 
tendinous  fibres  are  longer  and  more  numerous  than  the  muscular ;  hence  the  w^alls 
of  the  intercostal  spaces  possess  very  considerable  strength,  to  which  the  crossing  of 
the  muscular  fibres  materially  contributes. 
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The  External  Intercostals  are  eleven  in  number  on  each  side.  They  extend 
from  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs,  behind,  to  the  commencement  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs,  in  front,  where  they  terminate  in  a  thin  membranous  aponeurosis,  which 
is  continued  forward  to  the  sternum.  They  arise  from  the  lower  border  of  each 
rib,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  below.  In  the  two  lowest 
spaces  they  extend  to  the  end  of  the  cartilages.  Their  fibres  are  directed  obliquely 
downward  and  forward,  in  a  similar  direction  wuth  those  of  the  External  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen.     They  are  thicker  than  the  Internal  intercostals. 

Belatdons. — By  their  outer  surface,  with  the  muscles  which  immediately  invest 
the  chest — viz.  the  Pectoralis  major  and  minor,  Serratus  magnus,  and  Rhomboideus 
major,  Serratus  posticus  superior  and  inferior.  Scalenus  posticus,  Dio-costalis, 
Longissimus  dorsi,  Cervicalis  ascendens,  Transversalis  colli,  Levatores  costarum, 
and  the  Obliquus  externus  abdominis;  by  their  internal  surface^  with  the  middle 
intercostal  fascia,  which  separates  them  from  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerve,  and 
the  Internal  intercostal  muscles,  and,  behind,  from  the  pleura. 

The  Internal  intercostals  are  also  eleven  in  number  on  each  side.  Thev 
commence  anteriorly  at  the  sternum,  in  the  interspaces  between  the  cartilages  of 
the  true  ribs,  and  from  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs, 
and  extend  backward  as  far  as  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  whence  they  are  continued 
to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  thin  aponeurosis.  They  arise  from  the  ridge  on  the 
inner  surface  of  each  rib,  as  well  as  from  the  corresponding  costal  cartilage,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  below.  Their  fibres  are  directed 
obliquely  downward  and  backward,  passing  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  fibres 
of  the  External  intercostal  muscle. 

Belations. — By  their  external  surface,  with  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  the  middle  intercostal  fascia,  which  separates  them  from  the  External  inter- 
costal muscles ;  by  their  internal  surface,  with  the  internal  intercostal  fascia, 
which  separates  them  from  the  pleura  costalis,  Triangularis  sterni,  and  Diaphragm. 

The  Infracostales  (subcostales)  consist  of  muscular  and  aponeurotic  fasciculi, 
which  vary  in  number  and  length :  they  are  placed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs, 
where  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles  cease ;  they  arise  from  the  inner  surface  of 
one  rib,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  rib 
below.  Their  direction  is  most  usually  oblique,  like  the  Internal  intercostals. 
They  are  most  frequent  between  the  lower  ribs. 

The  Triangularis  stem!  is  a  thin  plane  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres, 
situated  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  front  of  the  chest.  It  arises  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  side  of  the  sternum,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
and  from  the  sternal  ends  of  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  three  or  four  lower  true 
ribs.  Its  fibres  diverge  upward  and  outward,  to  be  inserted  by  fleshy  digitations 
into  the  lower  border  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs.  The  lowest  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  horizontal  in 
their  direction,  and  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  Transversalis ;  those  which 
succeed  are  oblique,  whilst  the  superior  fibres  are  almost  vertical.  This  muscle 
varies  much  in  its  attachment,  not  only  in  different  bodies,  but  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  body. 

Belations. — In  front,  with  the  sternum,  ensiform  cartilage,  costal  cartilages, 
Internal  intercostal  muscles,  and  internal  mammary  vessels;  behind,  with  the 
pleura,  pericardium,  and  anterior  mediastinum. 

The  Levatores  Costarum  (Fig.  288),  twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  are  small 
tendinous  and  fleshy  bundles,  which  arise  from  the  extremities  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  eleven  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and,  passing 
obliquely  downward  and  outward,  are  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  rib 
below  them,  between  the  tubercle  and  the  angle.  That  for  the  first  rib  arises 
from  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  and  that  for  the  last  from 
the  eleventh  dorsal.  The  Inferior  levatores  divide  into  two  fasciculi,  one  of  which 
is  inserted  as  above  described ;  the  other  fasciculus  passes  down  to  the  second  rib 
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below  its  origin  ;  thus,  eacli  of  the  lower  ribs  receives  fibres  from  the  transverse 

processes  of  two  vertebrte. 

Nerves. — The  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  intercostal  nerves. 
Actions. — The  Intercostals  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  movement  of  the  ribs 


lUl  can  Llages,  show  inB  Triangularis  ateml  muscle.    (From  a 
:>r  Surgeons  or  Engluia.) 

in  ordinary  respiration.  When  the  first  rib  is  elevated  and  fixed  by  the  Scaleui,  the 
External  intercostals  raise  the  other  ribs,  especially  their  fore  part,  and  so  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  chest  from  before  backward ;  at  the  same  time  tbey  evert  their 
lower  borders,  and  so  enlarge  the  thoracic  cavity  transversely.  The  Internal 
intercostals,  at  the  side  of  the  thorax,  depress  the  ribs  and  invert  their  lower 
borders,  and  so  diminish  the  thoracic  cavity  ;  but  at  the  fore  part  of  the  cheat  these 
muscles  assist  the  External  intercostals  in  raising  the  cartilages.'     The  Levatores 

'  The  view  of  the  action  of  the  IntercoBtnl  mascles  given  in  the  teit  ia  that  which  is  taught  by 
Hutchinson  (Cyd.  of  Amit.  and  PhyK.,  art.  "  Thorax  "  I.  and  is  usually  adupied  in  our  schools.  It  a, 
however,  much  disputed.     Hambereer  believed  ihal  the  External  intercostals  act  as  elevalora  of  the 

1~.  „r !_.! —   ,.,i.:i„  .!,„  i„. 1  _..  :.,  eipimiion.    Haller  tausht  that  both  mu  of 

and  this  view  ia  adopted  by  many  of  the  best 
lany  observations  miide  on  the  human  subject 
under  various  conditions  of  disease,  and  on  living  animals  after  the  muscles  have  been  ezpoaed  under 
chloroform.  The  reader  may  consult  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Cleland  in  the  Journal  of  AnaL  and 
Phye.  No.  II.,  May,1867.  p.  209,  "Onihe  Huichinsonian  Theorv  of  the  Action  of  the  Intei«o««l 
Muscles,"  who  refers  also  to  Henle,  Lusrhkn,  Budge,  and  Baumter,  Obsermtioax  on  iHe  Action  of  the 
InUrcoibd  Miudes.  Erlangen,  1860.  ( In  Xtx-tis,!.  Sor.'t  Year-Book  for  1861,  p.  69. )  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  has 
come  to  the  conclusion,  from  eiperimeitts  uiaile  upon  a  criminal  executed  by  hanging,  that  the  Exter- 
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costarum  assist  the  External  intercostals  in  raising  the  ribs.     The  Triangularis 
sterni  draws  down  the  costal  cartilages ;  it  is  therefore  an  expiratory  muscle. 

Muscles  of  Inspiration  and  Expiration. — The  muscles  which  assist  the  action 
of  the  Diaphragm  in  ordinary  tranquil  inspiration  are  the  Intercostals  and  the 
Levatores  costarum,  as  above  stated,  and  the  Scaleni.  When  the  need  for  more 
forcible  action  exists,  the  shoulders  and  the  base  of  the  scapula  are  fixed,  and  then 
the  powerful  muscles  of  forced  inspiration  come  into  play ;  the  chief  of  these  are 
the  Trapezius,  the  Pectoralis  minor,  the  Serratus  posticus  superior  and  inferior, 
and  the  Rhomboidei.  The  lower  fibres  of  the  Serratus  magnus  may  possibly  assist 
slightly  in  dilating  the  chest  by  raising  and  everting  the  ribs.  The  Sterno- 
mastoid  also,  when  the  head  is  fixed,  assists  in  forced  inspiration  by  drawing  up 
the  sternum  and  by  fixing  the  clavicle,  and  thus  affording  a  fixed  point  for  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest.  The  Ilio-costalis  and  Quadratus  lumborum 
assist  in  forced  inspiration  by  fixing  the  last  rib  (see  page  468). 

The  ordinary  action  of  expiration  is  hardly  effected  by  muscular  force,  but 
results  from  a  return  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax  to  a  condition  of  rest,  owing  to 
their  own  elasticity  and  to  that  of  the  lungs.  Forced  expiratory  actions  are 
performed  mainly  by  the  flat  muscles  (Obliqui  and  Transversalis)  of  the  abdomen, 
assisted  also  by  the  Rectus.  Other  muscles  of  forced  expiration  are  possibly  the 
Internal  intercostals  and  Triangularis  sterni  (as  above  mentioned),  and  the  Ilio- 
costalis. 

THE  DIAPHBAQMATIO  BEGION. 

Diaphragm. 

The  Diaphragm  {dcdippayfio^  a  partition  wall  ^  (Fig.  290)  is  a  thin  musculo- 
fibrous  septum,  placed  obliquely  at  the  junction  oi  tne  upper  with  the  middle  third 
of  the  trunk,  and  separating  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen,  forming  the  floor  of  the 
former  cavity  and  the  roof  of  the  latter.  It  is  elliptical,  its  longest  diameter  being 
from  side  to  side,  somewhat  fan-shaped,  the  broad  elliptical  portion  being  hori- 
zontal, the  narrow  part,  which  represents  the  handle  of  the  fan,  vertical,  and 
joined  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  some 
anatomists  describe  it  as  consisting  of  two  portions,  the  upper  or  great  muscle  of 
the  Diaphragm,  and  the  lower  or  lesser  muscle. .  It  arises  from  the  whole  of  the 
internal  circumference  of  the  thorax ;  being  attached,  in  front,  by  fleshy  fibres  to 
the  ensiform  cartilage ;  on  either  side,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilages  and 
bony  portions  of  the  six  or  seven  inferior  ribs,  interdigitating  with  the  Transver- 
salis ;  and  behind,  to  two  aponeurotic  arches,  named  the  Ugamentum  arcuatum 
externum  et  internum^  and  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  fibres  from  these  sources 
vary  in  length ;  those  arising  from  the  ensiform  appendix  are  very  short  and 
occasionally  aponeurotic ;  those  from  the  ligamenta  arcuata,  and  more  especially 
those  from  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  at  the  side  of  the  chest,  are  longer,  describe 
well-marked  curves  as  they  ascend,  and  finally  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the 
circumference  of  the  central  tendon.  Between  the  sides  of  the  muscular  slip  from 
the  ensiform  appendix  and  the  cartilages  of  the  adjoining  ribs  the  fibres  of  the 
Diaphragm  are  deficient,  the  interval  being  filled  by  areolar  tissue,  covered  on  the 
thoracic  side  by  the  pleurae;  on  the  abdominal,  by  the  peritoneum.  This  is, 
consequently,  a  weak  point,  and  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  may 
protrude  into  the  chest,  forming  phrenic  or  diaphragmatic  hernia,  or  a  collection 
of  pus  in  the  mediastinum  may  descend  through  it,  so  as  to  point  at  the 
epigastrium. 

The  Ugamentum  areiiatum  internum  is  a  tendinous  arch,  thrown  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle,  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  It  is  connected, 
by  one  end,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  being 
continuous  with  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  corresponding  crus ;  and,  by 

Dal  intercostals  are  muscles  of  expiration,  as  they  pulled  the  ribs  down,  while  the  Internal  intercostals 
pulled  the  ribs  up  and  are  muscles  of  inspiration  {Trans.  Coll.  Fhys,  Philadelphiaf  Third  Series,  vol.  i., 
1875,  p.  97). 
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the  other  end,  to  the  front  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first,  and  sometimes 
also  to  that  of  the  second,  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum  is  the  thickened  upper  margin  of  the  ante- 
rior lamella  of  the  lumbar  &scia ;  it  arches  across  the  upper  part  of  the  Quadratus 
lumborum,  being  attached,  by  one  extremity,  to  the  front  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  first,  sometimes  also  of  the  second,  lumbar  vertebra,  and,  by  the  other,  to 
the  apex  and  lower  margin  of  the  last  rib. 

The  Omra. — The  Diaphragm  is  connected  to  the  spine  by  two  crura  or  pillara, 
which  are  situated  on  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  on  each  side  of  the  aorta. 
The  crura,  at  their  origin,  are  tendinous  in  structure ;  the  right  crus,  larger  and 
longer  than  the  left,  arising  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bodies  and  inter- 
vertebral substances  of  the  three  or  four  upper  lumbar  vertebrse ;  the  left,  from 
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the  two  upper ;  both  blending  with  the  anterior  common  ligament  of  the  spine. 
These  tendinous  portions  of  the  crura  pass  forward  and  inward,  and  gradually 
converge  to  meet  in  the  middle  line,  forming  an  arch,  beneath  which  passes  the 
aorta,  vena  azjgos  major,  and  thoracic  duct.  From  this  tendinous  arch  muscular 
fibres  arise,  which  diverge,  the  outermost  portion  being  directed  upward  and 
outward  to  the  central  tendon;  the  innermost  decussating  in  front  of  the  aorta, 
and  then  diverging,  so  as  to  surround  the  cesophagus  before  ending  in  the  central 
tendon.  The  fibres  derived  from  the  right  crua  are  the  most  numerous  and  pass 
in  front  of  those  derived  from  the  left. 

The  Central  or  Cordtform  Tendon  of  the  Diaphragm  is  a  thin  but  strong 
tendinous  aponeurosis,  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  vault  formed  by  the  muscle, 
immediately  below  the  pericardium,  with  which  its  upper  surface  is  blended.  It 
is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  trefoil  leaf,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  or  leaflets, 
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separated  from  one  another  by  slight  indentations.  The  right  leaflet  is  the  largest : 
the  middle  one,  directed  toward  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the  next  in  size ;  and  the 
left,  the  smallest.  In  structure,  the  tendon  is  composed  of  several  planes  of  fibres, 
which  intersect  one  another  at  various  angles,  and  unite  into  straight  or  curved 
bundles — an  arrangement  which  affords  it  additional  strength. 

The  Openings  connected  with  the  Diaphragm  are  three  large  and  several 
smaller  apertures.  The  former  are  the  aortic,  the  oesophageal,  and  the  opening 
for  the  vena  cava. 

The  aortic  opening  is  the  lowest  and  the  most  posterior  of  the  three  large  aper- 
tures connected  with  this  muscle.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  line,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae ;  and  is,  therefore,  behind  the  Diaphragm, 
not  in  it.  It  is  an  osseo-aponeurotic  aperture,  formed  by  a  tendinous  arch  thrown 
across  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  from  the  crus  on  one  side  to  that 
on  the  other,  and  transmits  the  aorta,  vena  azygos  major,  thoracic  duct,  and 
sometimes  the  left  sympathetic  nerve.  Occasionally  some  tendinous  fibres  are 
prolonged  across  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  from  the  inner  part  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  crura,  passing  behind  the  aorta,  and  thus  converting  the  opening  into  a 
fibrous  ring. 

The  oesophageal  opening^  elliptical  in  form,  muscular  in  structure,  and  formed 
by  the  two  crura,  is  placed  above,  and,  at  the  same  time,  anterior,  and  a  little  to 
the  left  of,  the  preceding.  It  transmits  the  oesophagus  and  pneumogastric  nerves. 
The  anterior  margin  of  this  aperture  is  occasionally  tendinous,  being  formed  by  the 
margin  of  the  central  tendon. 

The  opening  for  the  vena  cava  (^foramen  quadratum)  is  the  highest ;  it  is  quad- 
rilateral in  form,  tendinous  in  structure,  and  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  right 
and  middle  leaflets  of  the  central  tendon,  its  margins  being  bounded  by  four 
bundles  of  tendinous  fibres,  which  meet  at  right  angles. 

The  right  crus  transmits  the  sympathetic  and  the  greater  and  lesser  splanchnic 
nerves  of  the  right  side ;  the  left  crits,  the  greater  and  lesser  splanchnic  nerves  of 
the  left  side  and  the  vena  azygos  minor. 

The  Serous  Membranes  in  relation  with  the  Diaphragm  are  four  in  number: 
three  lining  its  upper  or  thoracic  surface ;  one,  its  abdominal.  The  three  serous 
membranes  on  its  upper  surface  are  the  pleura  on  either  side  and  the  serous  layer 
of  the  pericardium,  which  covers  the  middle  portion  of  the  tendinous  centre.  The 
serous  membrane  covering  its  under  surface  is  a  portion  of  the  general  peritoneal 
membrane  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  Diaphragm  is  arched,  being  convex  toward  the  chest  and  concave  to  the 
abdomen.  The  right  portion  forms  a  complete  arch  from  before  backward,  being 
accurately  moulded  over  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  and  having  resting  upon 
it  the  concave  base  of  the  right  lung.  The  left  portion  is  arched  from  before  back- 
ward in  a  similar  manner ;  but  the  arch  is  narrower  in  front,  being  encroached  upon 
by  the  pericardium,  and  lower  than  the  right,  at  its  summit,  by  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.  It  supports  the  base  of  the  left  lung,  and  covers  the  great  end  of  the 
stomach,  the  spleen,  and  left  kidney.  At  its  circumference  the  Diaphragm  is 
higher  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  body  than  at  either  side ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
thorax  the  central  portion,  which  supports  the  heart,  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
two  lateral  portions. 

Nerves. — The  Diaphragm  is  supplied  by  the  phrenic  nerves  and  phrenic  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic. 

Actions. — The  Diaphragm  is  the  principal  muscle  of  inspiration.  When  in  a 
condition  of  rest  the  muscle  presents  a  domed  surface,  concave  toward  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  consists  of  a  circumferential  muscular  and  a  central  tendinous  part. 
When  the  muscular  fibres  contract,  they  become  less  arched,  or  nearly  straight, 
and  thus  cause  the  central  tendon  to  descend,  and  in  consequence  the  level  of  the 
chest-wall  is  lowered,  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest  being  proportionally 
increased.  In  this  descent  the  different  parts  of  the  tendon  move  unequally. 
The  left  leaflet  descends  to  the  greatest  extent;  the  right  to  a  less  extent,  on 
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account  of  the  liver ;  and  the  central  leaflet  the  least,  because  of  ite  connection  to 
the  pericardium.  In  descending  the  diaphragm  presses  on  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  so  to  a  certain  extent  causes  a  projection  of  the  abdominal  wall ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  these  viscera  not  yielding  completely,  the  central  tendon  becomes  a  fixed 
point,  and  enables  the  circumferential  muscular  fibres  to  act  from  it,  and  so  elevate 
the  lower  ribs  and  expand  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  cavity;  and  Duchenne 
has  shown  that  the  Diaphragm  has  the  power  of  elevating  the  ribs,  to  which  it 
is  attached,  by  its  contraction,  if  the  abdominal  viscera  are  in  situ,  but  that  if  these 
organs  are  removed,  this  power  is  lost.  When  at  the  end  of  inspiration  the  Dia^ 
phragm  relaxes,  the  thoracic  walls  return  to  their  natural  position  in  consequence 
of  their  elastic  reaction  and  of  the  elasticity  and  weight  of  the  displaced  viscera.' 

In  all  expulsive  acts  the  Diaphragm  is  called  into  action,  to  give  additional 
power  to  each  expulsive  efibrt.  Thus,  before  sneezing,  coughing,  laughing,  and 
crying,  before  vomiting,  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  urine  and  fseces,  or  of 
the  foetus  from  the  womb,  a  deep  inspiration  takes  place. 

The  height  of  the  Diaphragm  is  constantly  varying  during  respiration,  the 
muscle  being  carried  upward  or  downward  from  the  average  level;  its  height  also 
varies  according  to  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the 
size  of  the  liver.  After  a  forced  expiration,  the  right  arch  is  on  a  level,  in  front, 
with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage ;  at  the  side,  with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventb 
ribs ;  and  behind,  with  the  eighth  rib,  the  left  arch  being  usually  from  one  to  two 
ribs'  breadth  below  the  level  of  the  right  one.  In  a  forced  inspiration,  it  descends 
from  one  to  two  inches ;  its  slope  would  then  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  toward  the  tenth  rib. 

THE  ABDOMEN. 
Saperflcial  Haacles. 

The  Muscles  in  this  region  are,  the 
Obliquus  Extern  us. 
Obliquus  In  tern  us. 

Pyramidalis. 

Dissection  (FiR.  291).— To  dissect  the  abdominal 
muscles,  make  a  vertical  incision  from  the  ensifomi  car- 
tilage to  the  pubes;  a  second  incisioa  from  the  umbilicus 
obliquely  upward  and  outward  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
chest,  as  high  as  the  loner  border  of  ihe  fifth  or  sixth  rib ; 
and  a  third,  commencing  midway  between  the  umbilicus 
and  pubes,  transversely  outward  lo  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine,  and  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  as  far  as  its 
posterior  third. ^  Then  reflect  the  three  lla[)a  included  be- 
tween these  incisions  from  within  outward,  in  the  lines  of 
direction  of  the  muscular  fibres.  If  necessary,  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  may  be  made  tense  by  inflating  the  peritoneal 
cavity  through  the  umbilicus. 

The  Superflciat  fascia  of  the  abdomen  consists 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  of  a 
single  layer  of  fascia,  which  contains  a  variable 
amount  of  fat ;  but  as  this  layer  approaches  the 
groin  it  is  easily  divisible  into  two  layers,  be- 
tween which  are  found  the  superficial  vessels  and 
nerves  and  the  superficial  inguinal  lymphatic 
glands.  The  superficial  layer  is  thick,  areolar  in 
texture,  containing  adipose  tissue  in  its  meshes, 
the  quantity  of  which  varies  in  different  suhjecta. 
Below  it  passes  over  Poupart'a  ligament,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  thigh.     Id  the  male  this  fascia  is  continued  over  the  penis  and  outer 

'  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  general  relations  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  its  action,  refer  to 
Dr.  Sibson's  MedieiU  Anatomy. 
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surface  of  the  cord  to  the  scrotum,  where  it  helps  to  form  the  dartos.  As  it  passes 
to  the  scrotum  it  changes  its  character,  becoming  thin,  destitute  of  adipose  tissue 
and  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  and  in  the  scrotum  it  acquires  some  involuntary  mus- 
cular fibres.  From  the  scrotum  it  may  be  traced  backward  to  be  continuous  with 
the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perinaeum.  In  the  female  this  fascia  is  continued  into 
the  labia  majora.  The  deeper  layer  (fascia  of  Scarpa)  is  thinner  and  more  mem- 
branous in  character  than  the  superficial  layer.  In  the  middle  line  it  is  intimately 
adherent  to  the  linea  alba ;  above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  over 
the  rest  of  the  trunk  ;  below,  it  blends  with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  a  little 
below  Poupart's  ligament ;  and  below  and  internally  it  is  continued  over  the  penis 
and  spermatic  cord  to  the  scrotum,  where  it  helps  to  form  the  dartos.  From  the 
scrotum  it  may  be  traced  backward  to  be  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  of  the  perinseum.  In  the  female  it  is  continued  into  the  labia 
majora. 

The  External  or  Descending  Oblique  muscle  (Fig.  292)  is  situated  on  the  side 
and  fore  part  of  the  abdomen ;  being  the  largest  and  the  most  superficial  of  the 
three  flat  muscles  in  this  region.  It  is  broad,  thin,  and  irregularly  quadrilateral, 
its  muscular  portion  occupying  the  side,  its  aponeurosis  the  anterior  wall,  of  the 
abdomen.  It  arises,  by  eight  fleshy  digitations,  from  the  external  surface  and 
lower  borders  of  the  eight  inferior  ribs ;  these  digitations  are  arranged  in  an 
oblique  line  running  downward  and  backward ;  the  upper  ones  being  attached 
close  to  the  cartilages  of  the  corresponding  ribs  ;  the  lowest,  to  the  apex  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  last  rib ;  the  intermediate  ones,  to  the  ribs  at  some  distance  from 
their  cartilages.  The  five  superior  serrations  increase  in  size  from  above  down- 
ward, and  are  received  between  corresponding  processes  of  the  Serratus  magnus ; 
the  three  lower  ones  diminish  in  size  from  above  downward,  receiving  between 
them  corresponding  processes  from  the  Latissimus  dorsi.  From  these  attachments, 
the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  in  various  directions.  Those  from  the  lowest  ribs  pass 
nearly  vertically  downward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  half  of  the  outer  lip 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  the  middle  and'upper  fibres,  directed  downward  and  for- 
ward, terminate  in  tendinous  fibres,  opposite  a  line  drawn  from  the  prominence 
of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
which  then  spread  out  into  a  broad  aponeurosis. 

The  Aponeurosis  of  the  External  Oblique  is  a  thin,  but  strong  membranous 
aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which  are  directed  obliquely  downward  and  outward. 
It  is  joined  with  that  of  the  opposite  muscle  along  the  median  line,  covers  the 
whole  of  the  front  of  the  abdomen ;  above,  it  is  connected  with  the  lower  border 
of  the  Pectoralis  major ;  below,  its  fibres  are  closely  aggregated  together,  and 
extend  obliquely  across  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine 
of  the  OS  pubis  and  the  linea  ilio-pectinea.  In  the  median  line  it  interlaces  with 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  muscle,  forming  the  linea  alba,  which  extends  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  symphysis  pubis. 

That  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  which  extends  between  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  is  a  broad  band,  folded  inward, 
and  continuous  below  with  the  fascia  lata ;  it  is  called  Poupart's  ligament.  The 
portion  which  is  reflected  from  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis 
along  the  pectineal  line  is  called  Gimbemat's  ligament.  From  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  latter  to  the  pectineal  line,  a  few  fibres  pass  upward  and  inward, 
behind  the  inner  pillar  of  the  ring,  to  the  linea  alba.  They  diverge  as  they  ascend, 
and  form  a  thin,  triangular,  fibrous  band,  which  is  called  the  triangular  ligament 
of  the  abdomen. 

In  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique,  immediately  above  the  crest  of  the 
OS  pubis,  is  a  triangular  opening,  the  external  abdominal  ring,  formed  by  a  separa- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  in  this  situation. 

Belations. — By  its  external  surface^  with  the  superficial  fascia,  superficial 
epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  vessels,  and  some  cutaneous  nerves ;  by  its  internal 
surface,  with  the  Internal  oblique,  the  lower  part  of  the  eight  inferior  ribs,  and 
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Intercostal  muscles,  the  Cremaster,  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  round  liga- 
ment in  the  female.  Its  posterior  border,  extending  from  the  last  rib  to  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  is  fleshy  throughout  and  free ;  it  is  occasionally  overlapped  by  the 
Latisaimua  dorsi,  though  generallj'  a  triangular  interval  exists  between  the  two 
muscles  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  in  which  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  internal 
oblique.     This  triangle,   Petit'a  triangle,  is  therefore  bounded  in  front  by  the 
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External  oblique,  behind  by  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  below  by  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
while  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  Internal  oblique  (Fig.  287). 

The  following  parts  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  muscle  require 
to  be  further  described  :  viz.  the  external  abdominal  ring,  the  intercolumnar  fibres 
and  fascia,  Poupart's  ligament,  Gimbernat's  ligament,  and  the  triangular  ligament 
of  the  abdomen. 

The  External  Abdominal  Ring. — Just  above,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  crest 
of  the  08  pubis,  an  interval  is  seen  in  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique, 
called  the  External  abdominal  ring.     The  aperture  is  oblique  in  direction,  some- 
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what  triangular  in  form,  and  corresponds  with  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the 
aponeurosis.  It  usually  measures  from  base  to  apex  about  an  inch,  and 
transversely  about  half  an  inch.  It  is  bounded  below  by  the  crest  of  the  oa 
pubis ;  above,  by  a  series  of  curved  fibres,  the  inter  columnar^  which  pass  across 
the  upper  angle  of  the  ring,  so  as  to  increase  its  strength ;  and  on  each  side,  by 
the  margins  of  the  opening  in  the  aponeurosis,  which  are  called  the  columns  or 
pillars  of  the  ring. 

The  external  pillar,  which  is  at  the  same  time  inferior  from  the  obliquity  of  its 
direction,  is  the  stronger:  it  is  formed  by  that  portion  of  Poupart's  ligament 
which  is  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis ;  it  is  curved  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  groove,  upon  which  the  spermatic  cord  rests.  The  internal  or  superior  pillar 
is  a  broad,  thin,  flat  band  which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis, 
interlacing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  that  of  the  right  side  being  super- 
ficial. 

The  external  abdominal  ring  gives  passage  to  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male, 
and  round  ligament  in  the  female :  it  is  much  larger  in  men  than  in  women,  on 
account  of  the  large  size  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  hence  the  greater  frequency 
of  inguinal  hernia  in  men. 

The  intercolumnar  fibres  are  a  series  of  curved  tendinous  fibres,  which  arch 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique.  They  have 
received  their  name  from  stretching  across  between  the  two  pillars  of  the  external 
ring,  describing  a  curve  with  the  convexity  downward.  They  are  much  thicker 
and  stronger  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  external  ring,  where  they  are  connected 
to  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  than  internally,  where  they  are  inserted 
into  the  linea  alba.  They  are  more  strongly  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.  The  intercolumnar  fibres  increase  the  strength  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
aponeurosis,  and  prevent  the  divergence  of  the  pillars  from  one  another. 

These  intercolumnar  fibres  as  they  pass  across  the  external  abdominal  ring  are 
themselves  connected  together  by  delicate  fibrous  tissue,  thus  forming  a  fascia, 
which  as  it  is  attached  to  the  pillars  of  the  ring  covers  it  in,  and  is  called  the 
intercolumnar  fascia.  This  intercolumnar  fascia  is  continued  down  as  a  tubular 
prolongation  around  the  outer  surface  of  the  cord  and  testis,  and  encloses  them  in 
a  distinct  sheath ;  hence  it  is  also  called  the  external  spermatic  fascia. 

The  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia,  in  passing  through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  receives  an 
investment  from  the  intercolumnar  fascia. 

If  the  finger  is  introduced  a  short  distance  into  the  external  abdominal  ring 
and  the  limb  is  then  extended  and  rotated  outward,  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
External  oblique,  together  with  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  will  be  felt  to 
become  tense,  and  the  external  ring  much  contracted ;  if  the  limb  is  on  the  con- 
trary flexed  upon  the  pelvis  and  rotated  inward,  this  aponeurosis  will  become  lax 
and  the  external  abdominal  ring  sufficiently  enlarged  to  admit  the  finger  with 
comparative  ease :  hence  the  patient  should  always  be  put  in  the  latter  position 
when  the  taxis  is  applied  for  the  reduction  of  an  inguinal  hernia  in  order  that  the 
abdominal  walls  may  be  relaxed  as  much  as  possible. 

Poupart's  ligament,  or  the  crural  arch,  is  the  lower  border  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  External  oblique  muscle,  and  extends  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium  to  the  pubic  spine.  From  this  latter  point  it  is  reflected  outward  to  be 
attached  to  the  pectineal  line  for  about  half  an  inch,  forming  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment. Its  general  direction  is  curved  downward  toward  the  thigh,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  fascia  lata.  Its  outer  half  is  rounded  and  oblique  in  direction. 
Its  inner  half  gradually  widens  at  its  attachment  to  the  os  pubis,  is  more  horizontal 
in  direction,  and  lies  beneath  the  spermatic  cord. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  included  between  the  crural  arch  and  the 
innominate  bone  is  filled  in  by  the  parts  which  descend  from  the  abdomen  into  the 
thigh.     These  will  be  referred  to  again  on  a  subsequent  page. 

Gimbemat's  ligament  is  that  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique 
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muBcle  wbich  is  reflected  downward  and  outward  from  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis 
to  be  inserted  into  the  pectineal  line.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  larger 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  almost  horizontal  in  direction  in  the  erect 
posture,  and  of  a  triangular  form  with  the  base  directed  outward.  Its  base, 
or  outer  margin,  is  concave,  thin,  and  sharp,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  crural 
sheath.  Its  apex  corresponds  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis.  Its  posterior  margin 
is  attached  to  the  pectineal  line,  and  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata.     Its  anterior  margin  is  continuous  with  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  triangnlu:  ligament  of  the  abdomen  is  a  band  of  tendinous  fibres  of  a 
triangular  shape,  which  is  attached  by  ita  apex  to  the  pectineal  line,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  Gimbemat's  ligament.  It  passes  inward  beneath  the  spennatic 
cord,  and  expands  into  a  somewhat  fan-shaped  fascia,  lying  behind  the  inner  pillar 
of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  in  front  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  interlaces 
with  the  ligament  of  the  other  side  at  the  linea  alba. 

I>issection. — Detach  the  External  oblique  by  dividing  it  across.  Just  in  front  of  its  attach- 
ment to  the  ribs,  as  far  as  its  posterior  bonier,  and  separate  it  below  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
as  fiLT  as  the  anterior  superior  spine ;  then  separate  the  muscle  carefully  from  the  Internal  oblique, 
which  lies  beneath,  and  turn  it  toward  the  opposite  side. 

The  Internal  or  Ascending  obUqne  mttscle  (Fig.  29S),  thinner  and  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  beneath  which  it  lies,  is  of  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  form. 


and  situated  at  the  side  and  fore  part  of  the  abdomen.     It  arises,  by  fleshy  fibres, 
from   the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament,  being  attached  to  the  groove  on  its 
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upper  sar&ce ;  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  middle  lip  of  the  cre^t  of  the 
iliam«  and  from  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  From  this  origin  the 
fibres  diverge :  those  from  Poapart*s  ligament,  few  in  number  and  paler  in  c».-I->r 
than  the  rest«  arch  downward  and  inward  across  the  spermatic  cord,  and,  beoming 
tendinous,  are  inserted,  conjointly  with  those  of  the  Transversal  is,  inio  the  ere?: 
of  the  OS  pubis  and  pectineal  line,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  forming  what  is 
known  as  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis :  th*^^ 
from  the  anterior  third  of  the  iliac  origin  are  horizontal  in  their  direction.  an«L 
becoming  tendinous  along  the  lower  fourth  of  the  linea  semilunaris,  pass  in  fn:*nt  r-f 
the  Rectus  muscle  to  be  inserted  into  the  linea  alba :  those  which  arise  from  the 
middle  third  of  the  origin  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  pass  obliquely  upward  and 
inward^  and  terminate  in  an  aponeurosis,  which  divides  opposite  the  linea  semilunaris 
into  two  lamellae,  which  are  continued  forward,  in  front  and  behind  the  Rectus 
muscle,  to  the  linea  alba,  the  posterior  lamella  being  also  connected  to  the  canilages 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs ;  the  most  posterior  fibres  pass  alm<>st 
vertically  upward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  borders  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
three  lower  ribs,  being  continuous  with  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles. 

The  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis  is  inserted  into 
the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  and  pectineal  line,  immediately  behind  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  serving  to  protect  what  would  otherwise  be  a  weak  point  in  the 
abdominal  wall.  Sometimes  this  tendon  is  insufficient  to  resist  the  pressure 
from  within,  and  is  carried  forward  in  front  of  the  protrusion  through  the  external 
ring,  forming  one  of  the  coverings  of  direct  inguinal  hernia ;  or  the  hernia  forces 
its  way  through  the  fibres  of  the  conjoined  tendon. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  Internal  oblique  is  continued  forward  to  the  middle  line 
of  the  abdomen,  where  it  joins  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  muscle  at  the 
linea  alba,  and  extends  from  the  margin  of  the  thorax  to  the  os  pubis.  At  the  outer 
margin  of  the  Rectus  muscle,  this  aponeurosis,  for  the  upper  three>fourths  of  its 
extent,  divides  into  two  lamellae,  which  pass,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind 
the  muscle,  enclosing  it  in  a  kind  of  sheath,  and  reuniting  on  its  inner  border  at 
the  linea  alba ;  the  anterior  layer  is  blended  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External 
oblique  muscle ;  the  posterior  layer  with  that  of  the  Transversalis.  Along  the 
lower  fourth  the  aponeurosis  passes  altogether  in  front  of  the  Rectus  without  any 
separation. 

Belations. — By  its  external  surface^  with  the  External  oblique,  Latissimus 
dorsi,  spermatic  cord,  and  external  ring ;  by  its  internal  surface^  with  the  Trans- 
versalis muscle,  the  lower  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves,  the  ilio-hypogastric  and 
the  ilio-inguinal  nerves.  Near  Poupart's  ligament  it  lies  on  the  fascia  transversalis, 
internal  ring,  and  spermatic  cord.  Its  lower  border  forms  the  upper  boundary  of 
the  spermatic  canal. 

The  Gremaster  muscle  is  a  thin  muscular  layer,  composed  of  a  number  of 
fasciculi  which  arise  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  Internal  oblique,  being  connected  with  that  muscle,  and  also  occasionally  with 
the  Transversalis.  It  passes  along  the  outer  side  of  the  spermatic  cord,  descends 
with  it  through  the  external  abdominal  ring  upon  the  front  and  sides  of  the  cord, 
and  forms  a  series  of  loops  which  differ  in  thickness  and  length  in  different  subjects. 
Those  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  are  exceedingly  short,  but  they  become  in 
succession  longer  and  longer,  the  longest  reaching  down  as  low  as  the  testicle, 
where  a  few  are  inserted  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  These  loops  are  united 
together  by  areolar  tissue,  and  form  a  thin  covering  over  the  cord  and  testis,  the 
fascia  cremasterica.  The  fibres  ascend  along  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and  are 
inserted  by  a  small  pointed  tendon  into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  and  front  of  the 
sheath  of  the  Rectus  muscle. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  Cremaster  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  lower  fibres  of  the  Internal  oblique.  This  fact  affords  an  easy 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  testicle  and  cord  are  invested  by  this 
muscle.     At  an  early  period  of  fcetal  life  the  testis  is  placed  at  the  lower  and  back 
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part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  during  its  descent  toward  the  scrotum,  which 
takes  place  before  birth,  it  passes  beneath  the  arched  fibres  of  the  Internal  oblique. 
In  its  passage  beneath  this  muscle  some  fibres  are  derived  from  its  lower  part 
which  accompany  the  testicle  and  cord  into  the  scrotum.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  the  loops  of  the  Cremaster  surround  the  cord,  some  lying  behind  as  well  as  in 
front.  It  is  probable  that  under  these  circumstances  the  testis,  in  its  descent, 
passed  through  instead  of  beneath  the  fibres  of  the  Internal  oblique. 

In  the  descent  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  which  takes  the  same  course  as 
the  spermatic  cord,  the  Cremaster  muscle  forms  one  of  its  coverings.  This  muscle 
becomes  largely  developed  in  cases  of  hydrocele  and  large  old  scrotal  hernia.  No 
such  muscles  exist  in  the  female,  but  an  analogous  structure  is  developed  in  those 
cases  where  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  descends  beneath  the  margin  of  the  Internal 
oblique. 

Dissection. — Detach  the  Internal  oblique  in  order  to  expose  the  Transversalis  beneath.  This 
may  be  effected  by  dividing  the  muscle,  above,  at  its  attachment  to  the  ribs;  below,  at  its  con- 
nection with  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  and  behind,  by  a  vertical  incision 
extending  from  tne  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  muscle  should  previously  be  made 
tense  by  drawing  upon  it  with  the  fingers  of  the  lefl  hand,  and  if  its  division  is  carefully  effected, 
the  cellular  interval  between  it  and  the  Transversalis,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
latter  muscle,  will  afford  a  clear  guide  to  their  separation  ;  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  the  cir- 
cumflex iliac  vessels  are  interposed  between  them,  and  form  an  important  guide  in  separating 
them.    The  muscle  should  then  be  thrown  forward  toward  the  linea  alba. 

The  Transversalis  muscle  (Fig.  294),  so  called  from  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  is 
the  most  internal  flat  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  being  placed  immediately  beneath 
the  Internal  oblique.  It  arises  by  fleshy  fibres  from  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's 
ligament;  from  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  for  its  anterior  three- 
fourths  ;  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the  six  lower  ribs,  interdigitating 
with  the  Diaphragm ;  and  by  the  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  {posterior  apon- 
eurosis of  the  muscle  itself)  from  the  tips  of  the  transvere  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  The  muscle  terminates  in  front  in  a  broad  aponeurosis,  the  lower  fibres 
of  which  curve  downward  and  inward,  and  are  inserted,  together  with  those  of 
the  Internal  oblique,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  linea  alba,  the  crest  of  the  os 
pubis  and  pectineal  line,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the 
Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis.  Throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  apon- 
eurosis passes  horizontally  inward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  linea  alba ;  its  upper 
three-fourths  passing  behind  the  Rectus  muscle,  blending  with  the  posterior  lamella 
of  the  Internal  oblique ;  its  lower  fourth  passing  in  front  of  the  Rectus. 

Belations. — By  its  external  surface^  with  the  Internal  oblique,  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs ;  by  its  internal  surface^  with  the  fascia 
transversalis,  which  separates  it  from  the  peritoneum.  Its  lower  border  forms  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  spermatic  canal. 

DiBsection. — ^To  expose  the  Rectus  muscle,  open  its  sheath  by  a  vertical  incision  extending 
fipom  the  margin  of  the  tliorax  to  the  os  pubis,  and  then  reflect  the  two  portions  from  the  surface 
of  the  muscle,  which  is  easily  done,  excepting  at  the  lineaB  transversae,  where  so  close  an 
adhesion  exists  that  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  in  separating  them.  Now  raise  the  outer  edge 
of  the  muscle,  in  order  to  examine  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath.  By  dividing  the  muscle  in 
the  centre,  and  turning  its  lower  part  downward,  the  point  where  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
sheath  terminates  in  a  thin  curved  margin  will  be  seen. 

The  Bectos  abdominis  is  a  long  flat  muscle,  which  extends  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  being  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side  by  the  linea  alba.  It  is  much  broader,  but  thinner,  above  than  below,  and 
arises  by  two  tendons,  the  external  or  larger  being  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  os 
pubis,  the  internal,  smaller  portion  interlacing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  being  connected  with  the  ligaments  covering  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 
The  fibres  ascend,  and  the  muscle  is  inserted  by  three  portions  of  unequal  size 
into  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.  Some  fibres  are  occasion- 
ally connected  with  the  cos  to-xiphoid  ligaments  and  side  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

The  Rectus  muscle  is  traversed  by  tendinous  intersections,  three  in  number. 
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which  have  received  the  name  of  linea  trantvertte.  One  of  these  is  usually 
situated  opposite  the  umhilicus,  and  two  above  that  point;  of  the  latter,  one 
corresponds  to  the  extremity  of  the  ensifonn  cartilage,  and  the  other  to  the 
interval  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus.  These  intersections 
pass  transversely  or  obliquely  across  the  muscle  in  a  zigzag  course;  they  rarely 
extend  completely  through  its  substance,  sometimes    pass  only  halfway  across 


Fig.  294.— The  Tr»naver8«llB,  Beclus,  and  Pyr»iiild»Hs  muscles. 

it,  and  are  intimately  adherent  in  front  to  the  sheath  in  which  the  muscle  is 
enclosed. 

The  Rectus  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  (Fig.  295)  formed  hy  the  aponeuroses  of  the 
Oblique  and  Transversalis  muscles,  which  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner. 
When  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Internal  oblique  arrives  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 
Rectus,  it  divides  into  two  lamella,  one  of  which  passes  in  front  of  the  Rectus, 
blending  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique;  the  other,  behind  it, 
blending  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis ;  and  these,  joining  again  at  its 
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inner  border,  are  inserted  into  the  linea  alba.  This  arrangement  of  the  aponeuroses 
exists  along  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  muscle :  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lower  fourth,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath  terminates  in  a  thin  curved  margin, 
the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas^  the  concavity  of  which  looks  downward  toward 
the  pubes ;  the  aponeuroses  of  all  three  muscles  passing  in  front  of  the  Rectus 
without  any  separation.  The  extremities  of  the  fold  of  Douglas  descend  as  pillars 
to  the  OS  pubis.  The  inner  pillar  is  attached  to  the  symphysis  pubis ;  the  outer 
pillar,  which  is  named  by  Braune  the  ligament  of  Hesselbach,  divides  below  to 
enclose  the  internal  abdominal  ring;  the  internal  fibres  are  attached  to  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  the  pectineal  fascia ;  the  external  ones  pass 
to  the  Psoas  fascia  and  to  the  Transversalis  where  it  arises  from  Poupart's 
ligament  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ring.     The  Rectus  muscle,  in  the  situation 


Fio.  295.— A  transverse  section  of  the  abdomen  in  the  lumbar  region. 

where  its  sheath  is  deficient,  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  the  transversalis 
fascia. 

The  Pyramidalis  is  a  small  muscle,  triangular  in  shape,  placed  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  in  front  of  the  Rectus,  and  contained  in  the  same  sheath 
with  that  muscle.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  front  of  the  os  pubis 
and  the  anterior  pubic  ligament ;  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  muscle  passes  upward, 
diminishing  in  size  as  it  ascends,  and  terminates  by  a  pointed  extremity,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  linea  alba,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  os  pubis.  This 
muscle  is  sometimes  found  wanting  on  one  or  both  sides ;  the  lower  end  of  the 
Rectus  then  becomes  proportionately  increased  in  size.  Occasionally  it  has  been 
found  double  on  one  side,  or  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  are  of  unequal  size. 
Sometimes  its  length  exceeds  what  is  stated  above. 

Belations. — Its  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus.  Its 
posterior  surface  rests  against  the  Rectus  itself.  To  expose  the  Pyramidalis, 
make,  through  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus,  a  vertical  incision  the  lower  end  of 
which  should  begin  just  a  little  to  one  side  of,  and  on  a  level  with,  the  syynphysis 
pubis. 

Neires. — The  abdominal  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  lower  intercostal  nerves. 
The  Internal  oblique  also  receives  a  filament  from  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve.  The 
Cremaster  is  supplied  by  the  genital  branch  of  the  Genito-crural. 

In  the  description  of  the  abdominal  muscles  mention  has  fieciuently  been  made 
of  the  linea  alba,  lineje  semilunares,  and  lineie  transversae ;  when  the  dissection  of 
the  muscles  is  completed  these  structures  should  be  examined. 

The  linea  alba  is  a  tendinous  raphe  seen  along  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen, 
extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  to  which  it  is 
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attached.  It  is  placed  between  the  inner  borders  of  the  Recti  muscles,  and  is 
formed  by  the  blending  of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  Obliqui  and  Transversales  muscles. 
It  is  narrow  below,  corresponding  to  the  narrow  interval  existing  between  the 
Recti ;  but  broader  above,  as  these  muscles  diverge  from  one  another  in  their 
ascent,  becoming  of  considerable  breadth  after  great  distension  of  the  abdomen  from 
pregnancy  or  ascites.  It  presents  numerous  apertures  for  the  passage  of  vessels 
and  nerves :  the  largest  of  these  is  the  umbilicus,  which  in  the  foetus  transmits  the 
umbilical  vessels,  but  in  the  adult  is  obliterated,  the  cicatrix  being  stronger  than 
the  neighboring  parts ;  hence  umbilical  hernia  occurs  in  the  adult  near  the 
umbilicus,  whilst  in  the  foetus  it  occurs  at  the  umbilicus.  The  linea  alba  is  in 
relation,  in  front,  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  adherent,  especially  at  the 
umbilicus ;  behind,  it  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  the  transversalis  fascia  ; 
and  below,  by  the  urachus,  and  the  bladder  when  that  organ  is  distended. 

The  linesB  semilunares  are  two  curved  tendinous  lines  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  linea  alba.  Each  corresponds  with  the  outer  border  of  the  Rectus  muscle, 
extends  from  the  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib  to  the  pubic  spine,  and  is  formed  by 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  Internal  oblique  at  its  point  of  division  to  enclose  the 
Rectus,  where  it  is  reinforced  in  front  by  the  External  oblique  and  behind  by  the 
Transversalis. 

The  lines  transversa  are  three  narrow  transverse  lines  which  intersect  the 
Recti  muscles,  as  already  mentioned  ;  they  connect  the  linese  semilunares  with  the 
linea  alba. 

Actions. — The  abdominal  muscles  perform  a  threefold  action : 

When  the  pelvis  and  thorax  are  fixed,  they  compress  the  abdominal  viscera,  by 
constricting  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  action  they  are  materially  assisted 
by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  By  these  means  the  foetus  is  expelled  from  the 
uterus,  the  faeces  from  the  rectum,  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  and  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  in  vomiting. 

If  the  pelvis  and  spine  are  fixed,  these  muscles  compress  the  lower  part  of  the 
thorax,  materially  assisting  expiration.  If  the  pelvis  alone  is  fixed,  the  thorax  is 
bent  directly  forward  when  the  muscles  of  both  sides  act,  or  to  either  side  when 
those  of  the  two  sides  act  alternately,  rotation  of  the  trunk  at  the  same  time  taking 
place  to  the  opposite  side. 

If  the  thorax  is  fixed,  these  muscles,  acting  together,  draw  the  pelvis  upward, 
as  in  climbing ;  or,  acting  singly,  they  draw  the  pelvis  upward,  and  rotate  the 
vertebral  column  to  one  side  or  the  other.  The  Recti  muscles,  acting  from  below, 
depress  the  thorax,  and  consequently  flex  the  vertebral  column ;  when  acting  from 
above,  they  flex  the  pelvis  upon  the  vertebral  column.  The  Pyramidales  are 
tensors  of  the  linea  alba. 

The  fkacia  transversalis  is  a  thin  aponeurotic  membrane  which  lies  between 
the  inner  surface  of  the  Transversalis  muscle  and  the  peritoneum.  It  forms  part 
of  the  general  layer  of  fascia  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
cavities,  and  is  directly  continuous  with  the  iliac  and  pelvic  fascise.  In  the  inguinal 
region  the  transversalis  fascia  is  thick  and  dense  in  structure,  and  joined  by  fibres 
from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis  muscle,  but  it  becomes  thin  and  cellular 
as  it  ascends  to  the  diaphragm.  Below,  it  has  the  following  attachments :  external 
to  the  femoral  vessels  it  is  connected  to  the  posterior  margin  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  is  there  continuous  with  the  iliac  fascia.  Internal  to  the  femoral  vessels  it  is 
thin  and  attached  to  the  os  pubis  and  pectineal  line,  behind  the  conjoined  tendon, 
with  which  it  is  united  ;  and,  corresponding  to  the  point  where  the  femoral  vessels 
pass  into  the  thigh,  this  fascia  descends  in  front  of  them,  forming  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  crural  sheath.  The  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  the  round  ligament 
in  the  female  pass  through  this  fascia :  the  point  where  they  pass  through  is  called 
the  internal  abdominal  ring.  This  opening  is  not  visible  externally,  owing  to  a 
prolongation  of  the  transversalis  fascia  on  the  structures,  forming  the  infundib- 
uliform  process. 

The  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring  is  situated  in  the  transversalis  fascia, 
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midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  of  the  os 
pubis,  and  about  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
the  extremities  of  the  oval  directed  upward  and  downward,  varies  in  size  in  different 
subjectB,  and  is  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  It  is  bounded,  above 
and  extenially,  by  the  arched  fibres  of  the  Transversalis  ;  below  and  internally,  by 
the  deep  epigastric  vessels.  It  transmits  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  the 
round  ligament  in  the  female.  From  its  circumference  a  thin  funnel-shaped 
membrane,  the  infundibulifonn  fascia^  is  continued  round  the  cord  and  testis, 
enclosing  them  in  a  distinct  pouch. 

When  the  sac  of  an  ohlique  ini^uinal  hernia  passes  through  the  internal  or  deep  abdominal 
ring,  the  iniiindibuliform  process  of  the  transversalis  fascia  forms  one  of  its  coverings. 

The  inguinal  or  spermatic  canal  contains  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and 
the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  It  is  an  oblique  canal  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  directed  downward  and  inward,  and  placed  parallel  to  and  a  little  above 
Poupart's  ligament.  It  commences  above  at  the  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring, 
which  is  the  point  where  the  cord  enters  the  spermatic  canal,  and  terminates  below 
at  the  external  ring.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  integument  and  superficial 
fascia,  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
by  the  Internal  oblique  for  its  outer  third ;  behind,  by  the  triangular  ligament,  the 
conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis,  transversalis  fascia, 
and  the  subperitoneal  fat  and  peritoneum ;  above,  by  the  arched  fibres  of  the 
Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis ;  below,  by  the  union  of  the  fascia  transversalis 
with  Poupart's  ligament. 

That  form  of  protrusion  in  which  the  intestine  follows  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord 
along  the  spermatic  canal  is  called  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 

The  Deep  Omral  Arch. — Passing  across  the  front  of  the  crural  arch,  on  the 
abdominal  side  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  closely  connected  with  it,  is  a  thickened 
band  of  fibres  called  the  deep  crural  arch.  It  is  apparently  a  thickening  of  the 
fascia  transversalis,  joining  externally  to  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
arching  across  the  front  of  the  crural  sheath  to  be  inserted  by  a  broad  attachment 
into  the  pectineal  line,  behind  the  conjoined  tendons.  In  some  subjects  this 
structure  is  not  very  prominently  marked,  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  altogether 
wanting. 

Surfieu^  Form. — ^The  only  two  muscles  of  this  group  which  have  anv  considerable  influ- 
ence on  surface  form  are  the  External  oblic^ue  and  Rectus  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  With 
regard  to  the  External  oblique,  the  upper  digitations  of  its  origin  from  the  ribs  are  well  marked, 
intermingled  with  the  serrations  of  tne  Serratus  magnus ;  the  lower  digitations  are  not  visible, 
being  covered  by  the  thick  border  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi.  Its  attachment  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  in  conjunction  with  the  Internal  oblique,  forms  a  thick  oblique  roll,  which  determines  the 
iliac  furrow.  Sometimes  on  the  front  of  the  lateral  region  of  the  abdomen  an  undulating  out- 
line marks  the  spot  where  the  muscular  fibres  terminate  and  the  aponeurosis  commences.  The 
outer  border  of  the  Rectus  is  defined  by  the  Unea  semilunaris^  which  may  be  exactly  defined  by 
putting  the  muscle  into  action.  It  corresponds  with  a  curved  line,  with  its  convexity  outward, 
drawn  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis,  so 
that  the  centre  of  the  line,  at  or  near  the  umbilicus,  is  three  inches  from  the  median  line.  The 
inner  border  of  the  Rectus  corresponds  to  the  Unea  alba^  marked  on  the  surface  of  the  body  by 
a  groove,  the  abdominal  furrow^  which  extends  from  the  infrastemal  fossa  to,  or  to  a  little  below, 
the  umbilicus,  where  it  gradually  becomes  lost.  The  surface  of  the  Rectus  presents  three  trans- 
verse furrows,  the  lineoe  transversa'.  The  upper  two  of  these,  one  opposite  or  a  little  below  the 
tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  another,  midway  between  this  point  and  the  umbilicus,  are 
usually  well  marked ;  the  third,  opposite  the  umbilicus,  is  not  so  distinct  The  umbilicus,  situ- 
ated in  the  linea  alba,  varies  very  much  in  position  as  regards  its  height.  It  is  always  situated 
above  a  zone  drawn  round  the  body  opposite  the  highest  point  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  gene- 
rally being  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  above  this  line.  It  generally  corresponds, 
therefore,  to  the  fibro-cartilage  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebras. 

Deep  Muscles  of  the  Abdomen. 

Psoas  parvus.  Iliacus. 

Psoas  magnus.  Quadratus  lumborum. 
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The  Psoas  magnus,  the  Psoas  parvus,  and  the  Iliacus  muscles,  with  the  fascia 
covering  them,  will  be  described  with  the  Muscles  of  the  Lower  Extremity  (see 
page  504). 

The  Fascia  covering  the  Quadratus  Lumborum. — This  is  the  most  anterior  of  the 
two  layers  of  fascia  which  are  given  oflF  from  the  anterior  or  deep  surface  of  the  lum- 
bar fascia  (see  page  433).  It  is  a  thin  layer  of  fascia  (part  of  transver salts  fascia), 
which,  passing  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  is  attached, 
internally,  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae ;  below  to  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament ;  and  above,  to  the  apex  and  lower  border 
of  the  last  rib. 

The  portion  of  this  fascia  which  extends  from  the  transverse  process  of  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  apex  and  lower  border  of  the  last  rib  constitutes  the 
ligamentum  arcuatum  externum. 

The  Quadratus  lumborum  (Fig.  288,  page  435)  is  situated  in  the  lumbar  region. 
It  is  irregularly  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and  broader  below  than  above.  It  arises  by 
aponeurotic  fibres  from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  for  about  two  inches,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the 
last  rib  for  about  half  its  length  and  by  four  small  tendons,  into  the  apices  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebrae.  Occasionally  a  second 
portion  of  this  muscle  is  found  situated  in  front  of  the  preceding.  This  arises  from 
the  upper  borders  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  margin  of  the  last  rib.  The  Quadratus  lumborum  is  contained  in  a 
sheath  formed  by  the  anterior  and  middle  lamellae  of  the  lumbar  fasciae. 

Belations. — Its  anterior  surface  (or  rather  the  fascia  which  covers  its  anterior 
surface)  is  in  relation  with  the  colon  and  the  kidney.  Its  posterior  surface  is  in 
relation  with  the  middle  lamella  [posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis  muscle) 
of  the  lumbar  fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  Erector  spinae.  The  Quadratus 
lumborum  extends,  however,  beyond  the  outer  border  of  the  Erector  spinae. 

Nerve-supply. — The  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves. 

Actions. — The  Quadratus  lumborum  draws  down  the  last  rib,  and  acts  as  a 
muscle  of  inspiration ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  fixing  the  last  rib,  it  opposes 
the  tendency  of  the  Diaphragm  to  draw  it  upward,  and  thus  it  becomes  an  assist- 
ant to  inspiration.  If  the  thorax  and  spine  are  fixed,  it  may  act  upon  the  pelvis, 
raising  it  toward  its  own  side  when  only  one  muscle  is  put  in  action  ;  and  when 
both  muscles  act  together,  either  from  below  or  above,  they  flex  the  trunk. 

Muscles  of  the  Pelvic  Outlet  or  of  the  Ischio-rectal  Region  and  Perinseum. 

Corrugator  cutis  ani.  Internal  sphincter  ani. 

External  sphincter  ani.  Levator  ani. 

Coccygeus. 

fTransversus  perinaei.  f  Transversus  perinaei. 

r    TLf-  7        Accelerator  urinae.  r    rr       7       I  Sphincter  vaginae. 

In  male.  -;  -ri      .  •  In  female,    <  -c^      .       t.    -j- 

I  Jl^rector  penis.  j  Erector  clitondis. 

(^Compressor  urethrae.  1^ Compressor  urethrae. 

The  Corrugator  Cutis  Ani. — Around  the  anus  is  a  thin  stratum  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibre,  which  surrounds  it  in  a  radiating  manner.  Internally,  the  fibres 
fade  off"  into  the  submucous  tissue,  whilst  externally  they  blend  with  the  true  skin. 
By  its  contraction  it  raises  the  skin  into  ridges  radiating  from  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

The  External  sphincter  ani  is  a  thin,  flat  plane  of  muscular  fibres,  elliptical  in 
shape  and  intimately  adherent  to  the  integument  surrounding  the  margin  of  the 
anus.  It  measures  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length  from  its  anterior  to  its 
posterior  extremity,  being  about  an  inch  in  breadth  opposite  the  anus.  It  arises 
from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  by  a  narrow  tendinous  band,  and  from  the  superficial 
fascia  in  front  of  that  bone ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the 
perinaeum,  joining  with  the  Transversus  perinaei,  the  Levator  ani,  and  the  Accelera- 
tor urinae.     Like  other  sphincter  muscles,  it  consists  of  two  planes  of  muscular 
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fibre,  which  surround  the  mnrgin  of  the  anus,  and  join  in  &  commissure  in  front 
and  behind. 

Nerre-Bupply. — A  branch  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  fourth  sacral  and 
the  inferior  heemorrhoidal  branch  of  the  internal  pudic. 

Actions. — The  action  of  this  muscle  is  peculiar:  1.  It  is,  like  other  muscles, 
always  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction,  and  having  no  antagonistic  muscle  it  keeps 
the  anal  orifice  closed.  2.  It  can  be  put  into  a  condition  of  greater  contractior 
under  the  influence  of  the  will,  so  as  to  more  firmly  occlude  the  anal  aperture. 
3.  Taking  its  fixed  point  at  the  coccyx,  it  helps  to  fix  the  central  point  of  the 
perinseum.  so  that  the  Accelerator  may  act  from  this  fixed  point. 

The  Internal  Bptamcter  is  a  muscular  ring  which  surrounds  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  rectum  for  about  an  inch,  its  inferior  border  being  contiguous  to,  but  quite 
separate  from,  the  External  sphincter.  This  muscle  is  about  two  lines  in  thickness, 
and  is  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  the  involuntary  circular  fibres  of  the  intestine. 
It  is  paler  in  color  and  less  coarse  in  texture  than  the  External  sphincter. 

Actions. — Its  action  is  entirely  involuntary.  It  helps  the  External  sphincter 
to  occlude  the  anal  aperture. 

The  Levator  ani  (Fig.  296)  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
pelvis.     It  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sides  of  the  true  pelvis,  and 
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Fia,  296— PelTli  seen  rrom  behind,  gbowlng  levator  aul.    (Henlv.) 

descending  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  floor  of  the  pelvic 
cavity.  It  supports  the  viscera  in  this  cavity  and  surrounds  the  various  structures 
which  pass  through  it.  It  arises,  in  front,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body 
and  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  on  the  outer  side  of  the  symphysis ;  posteriorly,  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium  ;  and  between  these  two  points  from 
the  angle  of  division  between  the  obturator  and  recto-veaical  layers  of  the  pelvic 
fascia  at  their  under  part.  The  fibres  pass  downward  to  the  middle  line  of  the  floor 
of  the  pelvis,  and  are  inserted,  the  most  posterior  into  the  sides  of  the  apex 
of  the  coccyx  ;  those  placed  more  anteriorly  unite  with  the  muscles  of  the  opposite 
side,  in  a  median  fibrous  raphe,  which  extends  between  the  coccyx  and  the  margin 
of  the  anua.     The  middle  fibres,  which  form  the  larger  portion  of  the  muscle,  are 
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inserted  into  the  side  of  the  rectum,  blending  with  the  fibres  of  the  Sphincter 
muscles ;  lastly,  the  anterior  fibres,  the  longest,  descend  upon  the  side  of  the 
prostate  gland  to  unite  beneath  it  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  blending 
with  the  fibres  of  the  External  sphincter  and  Transversus  perinaei  muscles  at  the 
central  tendinous  point  of  the  perinaeum. 

The  anterior  portion  is  occasionally  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle  by 
connective  tissue.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its  peculiar  relation 
with  the  prostate  gland,  descending  by  its  side,  and  surrounding  it  as  in  a  sling, 
it  has  been  described  by  Santorini  and  others  as  a  distinct  muscle,  under  the  name 
of  Levator  prostatae.  In  the  female,  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Levator  ani  descend 
upon  the  side  of  the  vagina. 

Relations. — By  its  inner  or  pelvic  surface^  with  the  recto- vesical  fascia,  which 
separates  it  from  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  and  from  the  peritoneum.  By  its  outer 
or  perineal  surface^  it  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  is 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  fascia,  the  ischio-rectal  or  anal  fascia^  given  ofi"  from  the 
obturator  fascia.  Its  posterior  border  is  continuous  with  the  Coccygeus  muscle. 
Its  anterior  border  \^  separated  from  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  triangular 
space,  through  which  the  urethra,  and  in  the  female  the  vagina,  passes  from  the 
pelvis. 

Nerve-supply. — A  branch  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  fourth  sacral  nerve. 

Actions. — This  muscle  supports  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  vagina,  and 
also  the  bladder  during  the  efforts  of  expulsion.  It  elevates  and  inverts  the  lower 
end  of  the  rectum  after  it  has  been  protruded  and  everted  during  the  expulsion  of 
the  faeces.     It  is  also  a  muscle  of  forced  expiration. 

The  Coccygeus  is  situated  behind  and  parallel  with  the  preceding.  It  is  a  tri- 
angular plane  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres,  arising,  by  its  apex,  from  the 
spine  of  the  ischium  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  inserted,  by  its  base, 
into  the  margin  of  the  coccyx  and  into  the  side  of  the  lower  piece  of  the  sacrum. 
This  muscle  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  Levator  ani,  and  closes 
in  the  back  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

Relations. — By  its  inner  or  pelvic  surface^  with  the  rectum ;  by  its  external 
surface,  with  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  by  its  posterior  border^  with  the 
Pyriformis. 

Nerve-supply. — A  branch  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  nerves. 

Action. — The  Coccygei  muscles  raise  and  support  the  coccyx  after  it  has  been 
pressed  backward  during  defecation  or  parturition. 

Superficial  Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia  of  the  perinaeum  consists  of  two 
layers,  superficial  and  deep,  as  in  other  regions  of  the  body. 

The  superficial  layer  is  thick,  loose,  areolar  in  texture,  and  contains  much 
adipose  tissue  in  its  meshes,  the  amount  of  which  varies  in  difi'erent  subjects.  In 
front,  it  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum ;  behind,  it  is  continuous 
with  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  anus ;  and,  on  either  side, 
with  the  same  fascia  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs.  This  layer  should  be  care- 
fully removed  after  it  has  been   examined,  when  the  deep  layer  will  be  exposed. 

The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  (Fascia  of  Colles)  is  thin,  aponeurotic  in 
structure,  and  of  considerable  strength,  serving  to  bind  down  the  muscles  of  the 
root  of  the  penis.  It  is  continuous,  in  front,  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum ;  on 
either  side  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and 
ischium,  external  to  the  crus  penis,  and  as  far  back  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  isch- 
ium;  posteriorly,  it  curves  down  behind  the  Transversus  perinaei  muscles  to  join 
the  lower  margin  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia.  This  fascia  not  only  covers  the 
muscles  in  this  region,  but  sends  down  a  vertical  septum  from  its  under  surface,  which 
separates  the  back  part  of  the  subjacent  space  into  two,  being  incomplete  in  front. 

The  Central  Tendinous  Point  of  the  Perinaeum. — This  is  a  fibrous  point  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  perinaeum,  between  the  urethra  and  the  rectum,  being  about 
half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus.  At  this  point  four  muscles  converge  and  are 
attached :  viz.  the  External  sphincter  ani,  the  Accelerator  urinae,  and  the  two 
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Transversus  perinaei ;  bo  that  by  the  contraction  of  theae  muacles,  which  extend  in 
opposite  directiona,  it  serves  as  a  fixed  point  of  support. 

The  Transrenus  pertasi  is  a  narrow  muscular  slip,  which  passes  more  or  less 
transversely  across  the  back  part  of  the  perineal  space.  It  arises  b;  a  small  tendon 
from  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and,  passing  inward, 
is  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perinseum,  joining  in  this  situation 


Fio.  297.— The  perineum.    The  iDUt^umeat  and  supeiflclat  layer  of  Buperflclal  fiucia  reflected. 

with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  the  External  sphincter  ani  behind,  and  the 
Accelerator  urinee  in  front. 

Nerve-aopply. — The  perineal  branch  of  the  internal  pudic. 

Actiona. — By  their  contraction  they  serve  to  fix  the  central  tendinous  point  of 
the  perinseunj. 

The  Accelerator  vrina  {Ejaeulator  aeminia,  or  Bulbo'cavemoma)  is  placed  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  perinseum,  immediately  in  front  of  the  anus.  It  consists  of 
two  symmetrical  halves,  united  along  the  median  line  by  a  tendinous  raphe.  It 
arises  from  the  central  tendon  of  the  perinacum.  and  from  the  median  raphe  in 
front.  From  this  point  its  fibres  diverge  like  the  plumes  of  a  pen;  the  most 
posterior  form  a  thin  layer,  which  are  lost  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  triangular 
ligament;  the  middle  fibres  encircle  the  bulb  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  and  join  with  the  fibres  of  the  opposite  side,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  in  a  strong  aponeurosis;  the  anterior  fibres,  the  longest  and 
most  distinct,  spread  out  over  the  sides  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  to  be  inserted 
partly  into  that  body,  anterior  to  the  Erector  penis,  occasionally  extending  to  the 
OS  pubis;  partly  terminating  in  a  tendinous  expansion,  which  covers  the  dorsal 
vessels  of  the  penis.  The  latter  fibres  are  best  seen  by  dividing  the  muscle 
longitudinally,  and  dissecting  it  outward  from   the  surface  of  the   urethra. 

Action. — This  muscle  serves  to  empty  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  after  the 
bladder  has  expelled  its  contents ;  during  the  greater  part  of  the  act  of  micturition 
its  fibres  are  relaxed,  and  it  only  comes  into  action  at  the  end  of  the  process.  The 
middle  fibres  are  supposed,  by  Krause,  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  corpus 
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Spongiosum,  by  compressing  tbe  erectile  tissue  of  tbe  bulb.  The  anterior  fibres, 
according  to  Tyrrel,  also  contribute  to  tbe  erection  of  the  penis,  as  they  are  inserted 
into,  and  continuous  with,  the  fascia  of  the  penis,  compressing  tbe  dorsal  vein 
durine  the  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

The  Erector  penis  (lickio-cavernoue)  covers  part  of  the  cms  penis.  It  is  an 
elongated  muscle,  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  situated  on 
either  side  of  tbe  lateral  boundary  of  the  perineeum.     It  arises  by  tendinous  and 


to  the  fhmtofthe  pelvti.    (Fniroa  prepaiBtlon  In  the  Uuieum  of  the  Royal 

fleshy  fibres  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  behind  the 
crus  penis,  from  the  surface  of  the  crus,  and  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium.  From  these  points  fleshy  fibres  succeed,  which  end  in  an 
aponeurosi.i  which  is  inserted  into  the  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  crus  penis. 

Nerve-supply. — The  perineal  branch  of  the  internal  pudic. 

Actions. — It  compresses  the  crus  penis  and  retards  the  return  of  the  blood 
through   the  veins,  and  thus  serves  to  maintain  the  organ  erect. 

Between  the  muscles  just  examined  a  triangular  space  exists,  bounded 
internally  by  the  Accelerator  urinie,  externally  by  the  Erector  penis,  and  behind 
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by  the  TrKosversus  perinsei.  The  floor  of  this  spaoe  is  formed  by  the  triangular 
ligament  of  the  urethra  (deep  perineal  fascia),  and  running  from  behind  forward 
in  it  are  the  superficial  perineal  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  transverse  perineal 
artery  coursing  along  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  space  on  the  Transversua 
perinsei  muscle. 

The  Tiiancnlar  Ligament  {Peep  perineal  fascia)  is  a  dense  membranous  lamina, 
which  closes  the  front  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  triangular  in  shape, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  attached  above,  by  its  apex,  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  subpubic  ligament ;  and  on  each  side  to  the 
rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  beneath  the  crura  penis.  Its  inferior  margin,  or 
base,  is  directed  toward  the  rectum,  and  connected  to  the  central  tendinous  point 
of  the  perinseunj.  It  is  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia 
behind  the  Transversus  perinjei  muscle,  and  with  a  thin  fascia  which  covers  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle  (anal  or  ischio-rectal  fascia). 


Fio.  299.— TheiuptrflcUlmUBcIesand  veiaclsof  the  perlna 

The  Triangular  ligament  is  perforated  by  the  urethra,  about  an  inch  below  the 
Bvmphysis  pubis.  The  aperture  is  circular  in  form,  and  about  three  or  four  lines 
in  diameter.  Above  this  is  the  aperture  for  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis;  and, 
outside  the  latter,  branches  of  the  pudic  nerve  and  artery  pierce  it. 

The  triangular  ligament  consists  of  two  layers,  superficial  or  inferior,  and  deep 
or  superior ;  these  are  separated  in  front,  but  united  behind. 

Tne  luperfidal  layer  on  its  inferior  surface  is  intimately  connected  with,  and 
sends  an  expansion  to,  the  bulb.  It  is  pierced  by  the  duct  of  Cowper's  gland  and 
by  the  membranous  urethra;  as  is  also  the  following  layer. 

The  deep  layer  is  derived  laterally  from  the  obturator  fascia;'  superiorly 
expansions  from  it  are  given  off  into  the  sheath  of  the  prostate  gland,  this 'sheath, 
in  its  turn,  being  formed  from  the  recto-vesical  fascia. 

StrnctnreB  between  the  Two  Layers  of  the  Trlangolar  Ligament. — If  the 
superficial  layer  of  this  fascia  is  detached  on  either  side,  the  following  structures 

'  "  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Posterior  Lnyer  of  the  Triangular  Ligament,"  see  a  paper  b;  Mr. 
Cktirington,  Owfs  HotpiXal  Beparb. 
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will  be  aeen  between  it  and  the  deep  layer :  tbe  subpubic  ligament  above,  close  to 
tbe  pubes;  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis;  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
and  the  Compresaor  urethrte  muscle;  Cowper's  glands  and  their  ducts;  the  pudic 
veasel.t  and  nerve ;   the  artery  and  nerve  of  the  bulb,  and  a  plexus  of  veins. 

The  Compressor  nrethrn  {Constrictor  urethras)  surrounds  the  whole  length  of 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  is  contained  between  the  two  layers 


left  elde  the  onperflclal  layer  baa  been 


of  the  triangular  ligament.  It  arises,  by  aponeurotic  fibres,  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  on  each  side,  to  the  extent  of  half  or  three-quartera 
of  an  inch  :  each  segment  of  the  muscle  passes  inward,  and  divides  into  two 
fasciculi,  which  surround  the  urethra  from  the  prostate  gland  behind  to  the 
bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra  in  front;  and  unite,  at  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  of  this  tube,  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  by  means  of  a  tendinous 
raphe. 

Actions. — The  muscles  of  both  sides  act  together  as  a  sphincter,  compressing 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  During  the  transmission  of  fluids  they, 
like  the  Acceleratores  urinse,  are  relaxed,  and  only  come  into  action  at  the  end  of 
the  process  to  eject  the  last  of  the  fluid. 

Muscles  of  the  PerinEeam  in  the  Female. 

The  Transverans  perinni  in  the  female  is  a  narrow  muscular  slip,  which  passes 
more  or  less  transversely  across  the  back  part  of  tbe  perineal  space.  It  arises  by 
a  small  tendon  from  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and, 
passing  inward,  is  inserted  into  the  central  line  of  the  perinEeum,  joining  in  this 
situation  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  ihe  External  sphincter  ani  behind, 
and  the  Sphincter  vagina;  in  front. 

Nerre-Bupply. — The  perineal  branch  of  the  internal  pudic. 

Actions. — By  their  contraction  they  serve  to  fix  the  central  tendinous  point  of 
the  periniEum. 

The  Sphincter  vagina  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  is  analogous 
to  the  Accelerator  urinse  in  the  male.     It  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  central 
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tendinous  point  of  the  perinseum,  where  it  blends  with  the  External  sphincter  ani. 
Its  fibres  pass  forward  on  each  side  of  the  vagina,  to  be  inserted  into  the  corpora 
cavernosa  of  the  clitoris,  a  fasciculus  crossing  over  the  body  of  the  organ  so  as  to 
compress  the  dorsal  vein. 

Nerve-supply. — The  perineal  branch  of  the  internal  pudic. 

Actions. — It  diminishes  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  The  anterior  fibres  contribute 
to  the  erection  of  the  clitoris,  as  they  are  inserted  into  and  are  continuous  with  the 
fascia  of  the  clitoris ;  compressing  the  dorsal  vein  during  the  contraction  of  the 
muscle. 

The  Erector  clitoridUi  resembles  the  Erector  penis  in  the  male,  but  is  smaller  than 
it.  It  covers  the  unattached  part  of  the  crus  clitoridis.  It  is  an  elongated  muscle, 
broader  at  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
lateral  boundary  of  the  perinaeum.  It  arises  by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  behind  the  crus  clitoridis  from 
the  surface  of  the  crus,  and  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium. 
From  these  points  fleshy  fibres  succeed,  which  end  in  an  aponeurosis,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  crus  clitoridis. 

Nerve-supply. — The  perineal  branch  of  the  internal  pudic. 

Actions. — It  compresses  the  crus  clitoridis  and  retards  the  return  of  blood 
through  the  veins,  and  thus  serves  to  maintain  the  organ  erect. 

The  triangular  ligament  {deep  perineal  fascia)  in  the  female  is  not  so  strong  as 
in  the  male.  It  is  attached  to  the  pubic  arch,  its  apex  being  connected  with  the  sym- 
physis pubis.  It  is  divided  in  the  middle  line  by  the  aperture  of  the  vagina,  with 
the  external  coat  of  which  it  becomes  blended,  and  in  front  of  this  is  perforated 
by  the  urethra.  Its  posterior  border  is  continuous,  as  in  the  male,  with  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  around  the  Transversus  perinsei  muscle. 

Stmctnres  between  tlie  Two  Layers  of  the  Triangular  Ligament. — The  subpubic 
ligament  above,  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  clitoris,  the  urethra  and  the  Compressor 
urethrae  muscle,  the  glands  of  Bartholin  and  their  ducts ;  the  pudic  vessels  and 
the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  clitoris ;  the  artery  of  the  bulbi  vestibuli,  and  a  plexus 
of  veins. 

The  Oompressor  urethra  {constrictor  urethrce  or  deep  transversvs  perincei)  arises 
on  each  side  from  the  margin  of  the  descending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis.  The  fibres, 
passing  inward,  divide  into  two  sets ;  those  of  the  fore  part  of  the  muscle  are 
directed  across  the  subpubic  arch  in  front  of  the  urethra  to  blend  with  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of -the  opposite  side ;  while  those  of  the  hinder  and  larger  part  pass 
inward  to  blend  with  the  wall  of  the  vagina  behind  the  urethra. 

nUSOLES  AND  FASOIJB  OF  THE  UPPER  EZTREMITT. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Upj)er  Extremity  are  divisible  into  groups,  corresponding 
with  the  different  regions  of  the  limb. 

Of  the  Shoulder.  Of  the  Arm. 

Anterior  Thoracic  Region.  Anterior  Humeral  Region. 

Pectoralis  major.     Pectoralis  minor.        Coraco-brachialis.  Biceps. 

Subclavius.  Brachialis  anticus. 

Lateral  Thoracic  Region.  Posterior  Humeral  Region. 

Serratus  magnus.  Triceps.  Subanconeus. 

Acromial  Region. 

Deltoid.  0^  the  Forearm. 

Anterior  Scapular  Region.  Ariterior  Radio-ulnar  Region. 


Subscapularis. 
Posterior  Scapular  Region. 


^Pronator  radii  teres. 
Flexor  carpi  radialis. 


Palmaris  longus. 


Supraspinatus.         Teres  minor.  g^n^      Flexor  carpi  ulneris. 

Infraspinatus.  Teres  major.  co       ^Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
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cuC   C  Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 
8  ?>»  ^  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
^H^   (^Pronator  quadratus. 

Radial  Region. 

Supinator  longus. 

£x tensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 

Posterior  Radio-ulnar  Region. 

^       r  Extensor  communis  digitorum. 
;S  ^  J  Extensor  minimi  digiti. 
1^  5^  I  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
g^   (^Anconeus. 

Supinator  brevis. 


Of  the  Hand. 

Radial  Region. 

Abductor  pollicis. 

Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  (Opponens 

pollicis). 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
Adductor  pollicis. 

Ulnar  Region. 

Palmaris  brevis. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti. 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
Flexor 


OQ 


OSSIS    metacarpi    minimi 
(Opponens  minimi  digiti). 

p,  C      Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  Palmar  Region, 

o  ^-l  Extensor  brevis  pollicis.  Lumbricales. 

^  H^     Extensor  longus  pollicis.  Interossei  palmares. 

^Extensor  indicis.  Interossei  dorsales. 


digiti 


S,  Dissection  of 
Shoulder  and  Arm. 


Dissection  of  Pectoral  Region  and  Axilla  (Fig.  301).— The  ann  being  drawn  awayfromthe 
side  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk,  and  rotated  outward,  make  a  vertical  incision  through 

the  integument  in  the  median  line  of  the 
chest,  mm  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  sternum ;  a  second  incision  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  Pectoral  musde,  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  axilla ;  a  third,  from  the  sternum 
along  the  clavicle,  as  far  as  its  centre; 
and  a  fourth,  from  the  middle  of  the 
clavicle  obliquely  downward,  along  the 
interspace  between  the  Pectoral  and  Del- 
toid muscles,  as  low  as  the  fold  of  the 
armpit.  The  flap  of  integument  is  then 
to  be  dissected  off  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated in  the  figure,  but  not  entirely 
removed,  as  it  should  be  replaced  on  com- 
pleting the  dissection.  If  a  transverse 
incision  is  now  made  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum  to  ^he  side  of  the  chest, 
as  far  as  the  posterior  fold  of  the  armpit, 
and  the  integument  reflected  outward, 
the  axillary  space  will  be  more  completely 
exposed. 


1.  Dissection  of 
Pectoral  Region 
and  Axilla. 


2,  Bead  of  Elbow. 


4.  Forearm. 


Fascise  of  the  Thorax. 


.  Palm  of  Hand. 


The  superficial  fascia  of  the 
thoracic  region  is  a  loose  cellulo- 
fibrous  layer  enclosing  masses  of 
fat  in  its  spaces.  It  is  continu- 
ous with  the  superficial  fascia  of 
the  neck  and  upper  extremity 
above,  and  of  the  abdomen  below. 
Opposite  the  mamma,  it  divides  into 
two  layers,  one  of  which  passes  in 
front,  the  other  behind  that  gland ;  and  from  both  of  these  layers  numerous  septa 
pass  into  its  substance,  supporting  its  various  lobes :  from  the  anterior  layer  fibrous 
processes  pass  forward  to  the  integument  and  nipple.  These  processes  were  called 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper  the  ligamenta  suspensoria,  from  the  support  they  afford  to  the 
gland  in  this  situation. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  thoracic  region  is  a  thin  aponeurotic  lamina,  covering 
the  surface  of  the  great  Pectoral  muscle,  and  sending  numerous  prolongations 
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between  its  fasciculi:  it  is  attached,  in  the  middle  line,  to  the  front  of  the 
sternum ;  and,  above,  to  the  clavicle.  It  is  very  thin  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
muscle,  thicker  in  the  interval  between  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Latissimus  dorsi, 
where  it  closes  in  the  axillary  space,  and  divides  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  latter 
muscle  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  passes  in  front,  and  the  other  behind  it ; 
these  proceed  as  mr  as  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  to  which 
they  are  attached.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  region  this  fascia  is  well 
developed,  and  is  continuous  with  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  Recti  muscles. 

THE  SHOULDEB. 

Anterior  Thoracic  Region. 

Pectoralis  major.  Pectoralis  minor. 

Subclavius. 

The  Pectoralis  major  (Fig.  302)  is  a  broad,  thick,  triangular  muscle,  situated 
at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  chest,  in  front  of  the  axilla.  It  arises  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sternal  half  of  the  clavicle ;  from  half  the  breadth  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  as  low  down  as  the  attachment  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib ;  this  portion  of  its  origin  consists  of  aponeurotic 
fibres,  which  intersect  with  those  of  the  opposite  muscle ;  it  also  arises  from  the 
cartilages  of  all  the  true  ribs,  with  the  exception,  frequently,  of  the  first  or  of  the 
seventh,  or  both  ;  and  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen.  The  fibres  from  this  extensive  orign  converge  toward  its  insertion, 
giving  to  the  muscle  a  radiated  appearance.  Those  fibres  which  arise  from  the 
clavicle  pass  obliquely  outward  and  downward,  and  are  usually  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  cellular  interval :  those  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  the 
cartilages  of  the  lower  true  ribs,  pass  upward  and  outward,  whilst  the  middle 
fibres  pass  horizontally.  They  all  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon,  about  two  inches 
broad,  which  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  bicipital  ridge  of  the  humerus.  This 
tendon  consists  of  two  laminse,  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  usually 
blended  together  below.  The  anterior,  the  thicker,  receives  the  clavicular  and 
upper  half  of  the  sternal  portion  of  the  muscle :  and  its  fibres  are  inserted  in  the 
same  order  as  that  in  which  they  arise ;  that  is  to  say,  the  outermost  fibres  of 
origin  from  the  clavicle  are  inserted  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  tendon ;  the 
upper  fibres  of  origin  from  the  sternum  pass  down  to  the  lowermost  part  of  this 
anterior  lamina  of  the  tendon  and  extend  as  low  as  the  tendon  of  the  Deltoid  and 
join  with  it.  The  posterior  lamina  of  the  tendon  receives  the  attachment  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  sternal  portion  and  the  deeper  part  of  the  muscle  from  the  costal 
cartilages.  These  deep  fibres,  and  particularly  those  from  the  lower  costal  carti- 
lages, ascend  the  higher,  turning  backward  successively  behind  the  superficial  and 
upper  ones,  so  that  the  tendon  appears  to  be  twisted.  The  posterior  lamina 
reaches  higher  on  the  humerus  than  the  anterior  one,  and  from  it  an  expansion  is 
given  ofi"  which  covers  the  bicipital  groove  and  blends  with  the  capsule  of  the 
shoulder-joint.     Another  expansion  passes  downward  to  the  fascia  of  the  arm. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  iurface^  with  the  integument,  the  superficial  fascia, 
the  Platysma,  the  mammary  gland,  and  the  deep  fascia  ;  by  its  posterior  surface  : 
its  thoracic  portion^  with  the  sternum,  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages,  the  costo- 
coracoid  membrane,  the  Subclavius,  Pectoralis  minor,  Serratus  magnus,  and  the 
Intercostals ;  its  axillary  portion  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axillary  space,  and 
covers  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  the  Biceps  and  Coraco-brachialis  muscles. 
Its  upper  border  lies  parallel  with  the  Deltoid,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
slight  interspace  in  which  lie  the  cephalic  vein  and  descending  branch  of  the 
acromial  thoracic  artery.  Its  lotver  border  forms  the  anterior  margin  of  the  axilla, 
being  at  first  separated  from  the  Latissimus  dorsi  by  a  considerable  interval ;  but 
both  muscles  gradually  converge  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  space. 

Dissection. — Detach  the  Pectoralis  major  by  dividing  the  muscle  along  its  attachment  to  the 
clavicle,  and  by  making  a  vertical  incision  through  its  substance  a  little  extemid  to  its  line  of 
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attachment  to  the  sternum  and  costal  cartili^es.  The  muscle  should  then  be  reflected  ontward, 
and  its  tendon  carefully  examined.  The  PectonJia  minor  is  now  exposed,  and  immediately 
above  it,  in  the  interval  between  its  upper  border  and  the  clavicle,  a  strong  fascia,  the  eotto- 
eoraooid  memiiraae. 

The  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  a  strong  fascia  placed  between  the  clavicle 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  muscle,  which  protects  the  axillary 


Fio.  302.— Muscles  of  Ihe  chest  Biid  Front  of  Che  arm.    Supetfli-lnl  view. 

vessels  and  nerves.  Above,  it  is  attached  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Subclavian 
groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle,  and  is  connected  with  a  layer  of 
cervical  fascia  which  overlies  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  forms  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  sheath  of  the  Subclavius  muscle.  Internally,  it  is  attached  to  the  first  rib 
internal  to  the  origin  of  the  Subciavius  muscle.  Externally  it  is  very  thick  and 
dense,  and  is  attached  to  the  coracoid  process.  The  portion  extending  from  its 
attachment  to  the  first  rib  to  the  coracoid  process  is  often  whiter  and  denser  than 
the  rest ;  this  is  sometimes  called  the  coato-eoracoid  ligament  Below,  it  is  thin, 
and  at  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  it  splits  into  two  layers  to  invest 
the  muscle ;  from  the  lower  border  of  (he  Pectoralis  minor  it  is  continued  down- 
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ward  to  join  the  axillary  fascia,  and  outward  to  join  the  fascia  over  the  short 
head  of  tne  Biceps.  The  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  pierced  by  the  cephalic  vein, 
the  acromial  thoracic  artery  and  vein,  superior  thoracic  artery,  and  anterior 
thoracic  aervea. 

The  Pectoralls  minor  (Fig.  303)  ia  a  thin,  flat,  triangular  muscle,  situated  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  beneath  the  Pectoralis  major.     It  arises  by  three 


ir  the  cheit  and  IToQt  of  ttie  arm,  with  the  bouadarlei  ol 


tendinous  digitations  from  the  upper  margin  and  outer  surface  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  their  cartilages,  and  from  the  aponeurosis  covering  the 
Intercostal  muscles;  the  fibres  pass  upward  and  outward,  and  converge  to  form  a 
flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  border  and  upper  surface  of  the  cora- 
coid  process  of  the  scapula. 

Belations. — By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  Pectoralis  major  and  the  superior 
thoracic  vessels  and  nerves;  by  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  ribs,  Intercostal 
muscles,  Serratus  magnus,  the  axillary  space,  and  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 
Its  upper  border  is  separated  from  the  clavicle  by  a  triangular  interval,  broad 
internally,  narrow  externally,  bounded  in  front  by  the  costo-coracoid  membrane, 
and  internally  by  the  ribs.  In  this  space  are  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  vessels 
and  nerves. 

The  costo-coracoid  membrane  should  dow  be  removed,  when  the  Subckvius  muscle  will  be 
seen. 

The  BnbcIavinB  is  a  long,  thin,  spindle-shaped  muscle,  placed  in  the  interval 
between  the  clavicle  and  the  first  rib.  It  arises  by  a  short,  thick  tendon  from  the 
first  rib  and  its  cartilage  at  their  junction,  in  front  of  the  rhomboid  ligament ;  the 
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fleiihy  fibres  proceed  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  to  be  inserted  into  a  deep 
groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle. 

Relations. — By  ita  upper  surface,  with  the  clavicle.  By  its  under  surface  it  ia 
separated  from  the  first  rib  by  the  subclavian  vessels  and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves. 
Its  anterior  surface  is  separated  from  the  Pectoralis  major  by  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane,  which,  with  the  clavicle,  forms  an  osseo-fibrous  sheath  in  which  the 
muscle  is  enclosed. 

If  the  coatal  attBchment  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  is  divided  across,  and  the  muscle  reflected 
outward,  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  are  brougbt  fiilly  into  view,  and  should  be  examined. 

Nerves. — The  Pectoral  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves ; 
the  Subclavius,  by  a  filament  from  the  cord 

Slip  of  .[RK.Tu*  ■■oHua  (0  w  Hh.  formed  by  the  union  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 

cervical  nerves. 

Actions. — If  the  arm  has  been  raised  by 
the  Deltoid,  the  Pectoralis  major  will,  con- 

i  Jointly  with  the  LatisRimus  dorsi  and  Teres 

major,  depress  it'to  the  side  of  the  chest. 

1  If  acting  alone,  it  adducts  and  draws  for- 

<  ward  the  arm,  bringing  it  across  the  front 

of  the  chest,  and  at  the  same  time  rotates 
it  inward.  The  Pectoralis  minor  depresses 
the  point  of  the  shoulder,  drawing  the  scapula 
downward  and  inward  to  the  thorax,  and 
throwing  the  inferior  angle  backward.  The 
Subclavius  depresses  the  shoulder,  drawing 
the  clavicle  downward  and  forward.  When 
the  arms  are  fixed,  all  three  muscles  act  upon 
the  ribs,  drawing  them  upward  and  expand- 
ing the  chest,  and  thus  becoming  very 
important  agents  in  forced  inspiration. 
Asthmatic  patients  always  assume  an  atti- 
tude which  fixes  the  shoulders,  so  that  all 
these  muscles  may  be  brought  into  action  to 
assist  in  dilating  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

Lateral  Thoracic  Eegion. 

Serratus  magnus. 
The   Serratns   magnns   (Fig.    304)   is   a 
broad,   thin,    and   irregularly   quadrilateral 
muscle,   situated    at   the    upper    part   and 
side  of  the  chest.     It  consists  of  two  tri- 
angular or  fan-shaped  portions ;  the  upper 
one   having    the   apex   of  the   triangle   at- 
Tia.  8w.— setratuB  maniuB.    (From  a  prep-    taclied  to  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  the 
'"r^Z'J'afE^ird';  '"^'"'  '*'"'"  *^'"^  "'    base  to  the  upper  angle  and  vertebral  border 
of  the  scapula;    the    lower  with    its   apex 
behind  attached  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  its  base  in  front  con- 
nected with  the  ribs  from  the  second  to  Ihe  eighth.     It  arises  by  nine  fleshy 
digitations  from  the  outer  surface  and  upper  border  of  the  eight  upper  ribs  (the 
second  rib  having  two),  and  from  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  upper  intercostal 
muscles,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  scapula.     The  upper  fan-shaped  portion  is  attached  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  first  and  second  riba  ;   its  fibre.'^  spread  out,  the 
upper  ones  forming  a  thick  fasciculus,  which  passes  upward  and  backward,  and 
is  attached  to  the  triangular  smooth  surface  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  superior 
angle  of  the  scapula ;  the  remaining  fibres  proceed  backward  and  downward  to 
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be  attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  between  the  superior  and  inferior 
angles.  The  lower  fan-shaped  portion  is  attached  posteriorly  by  its  apex  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  partly  by  muscular,  partly 
by  tendinous  fibres ;  it  spreads  out  like  a  fan,  the  upper  fibres  passing  forward 
and  upward,  the  lower  horizontally  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  surface 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  ribs  from  the  second  to  the  eighth,  by  a  series  of  muscular 
digitations.  In  the  intervals  between  the  four  lower  of  these  are  received  cor- 
responding processes  of  the  External  oblique. 

Belations. — This  muscle  is  covered,  in  front,  by  the  Pectoral  muscle ;  behind 
by  the  Subscapular  is ;  above,  by  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  Its  deep  surface 
rests  upon  the  ribs  and  Intercostal  muscles. 

Nerves. — The  Serratus  magnus  is  supplied  by  the  posterior  thoracix)  nerve. 

Actdons. — The  Serratus  magnus,  as  a  whole,  carries  the  scapula  forward,  and 
at  the  same  time  raises  the  vertebral  border  of  the  bone.  It  is  therefore  concerned 
in  the  action  of  pushing.  It«  lower  and  stronger  fibres  move  forward  the  lower 
angle  and  assist  the  Trapezius  in  rotating  the  bone  round  an  axis  through  its  centre, 
and  thus  assists  this  muscle  in  raising  the  acromion  and  supporting  weights  upon 
the  shoulder.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  shoulders  are  fixed  the  lower  fibres 
may  assist  in  raising  and  everting  the  ribs ;  but  it  is  not  the  important  inspiratory 
muscle  which  it  was  formerly  believed  to  be. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — When  the  muscle  is  paralyzed  the  vertebral  border,  and  especially 
the  lower  angle,  leave  the  ribs  and  stand  out  prominently  on  the  surface,  giving  a  peculiar 
^^  winged"  appearance  to  the  back.  The  patient  is  unable  to  raise  the  arm  above  a  right  an^le, 
and  an  attempt  to  do  so  is  followed  by  a  revolution  of  the  scapula,  instead  of  by  the  elevation 
of  the  arm. 

Dissection. — Afler  completing  the  dissection  of  the  axilla,  if  the  muscles  of  the  back  have 
been  dissected,  the  upper  extremity  should  be  separated  from  the  trunk.  Saw  through  the 
clavicle  at  its  centre,  and  then  cut  through  the  muscles  which  connect  the  scapula  and  arm  with 
the  trunk,  viz. :  the  Pectoralis  minor  in  front,  Serratus  magnus  at  the  side,  and  the  Levator 
anguli  scapulae,  the  Rhomboids,  Trapezius,  and  Latissimus  dorsi  behind.  These  muscles  should 
be  cleaned  and  traced  to  their  respective  insertions.  Then  make  an  incision  through  the  integu- 
ment, commencing  at  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle,  and  extending  along  the  margin  of  that 
bone,  the  acromion  process,  and  spine  of  the  scapula ;  the  integument  should  be  dissected  firom 
above  downward  and  outward,  when  the  fascia  covering  the  Deltoid  is  exposed  (Fig.  301,  No.  3). 

The  superficial  DEiscia  of  the  upper  extremity  is  a  thin  cellulo-fibrous  layer, 
containing  the  superficial  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  the  cutaneous  nerves.  It  is 
most  distinct  in  front  of  the  elbow,  and  contains  very  large  superficial  veins  and 
nerves;  in  the  hand  it  is  hardly  demonstrable,  the  integument  being  closely 
adherent  to  the  deep  fascia  by  dense  fibrous  bands.  Small  subcutaneous  bursae  are 
found  in  this  fascia  over  the  acromion,  the  olecranon,  and  the  knuckles.  The 
deep  fascia  of  the  upper  extremity  comprises  the  aponeurosis  of  the  shoulder, 
arm,  and  forearm,  the  anterior  and  posterior  annular  ligaments  of  the  carpus,  and 
the  palmar  fascia.  These  will  be  considered  in  the  description  of  the  muscles  of 
the  several  regions. 

Acromial  Region. 

Deltoid. 

The  deep  fkscia  covering  the  Deltoid  (deltoid  aponeurosis)  is  a  fibrous  layer 
which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  muscle,  thick  and  strong  behind,  where  it 
is  continuous  with  the  infraspinatus  fascia,  thinner  over  the  rest  of  its  extent. 
It  sends  down  numerous  prolongations  between  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscle. 
In  front,  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  covering  the  great  Pectoral  muscle ; 
behind,  with  that  covering  the  Infraspinatus ;  above,  it  is  attached  to  the  clavicle, 
the  acromion,  and  spine  of  the  scapula ;  below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia 
of  the  arm. 

The  Deltoid  (Fig.  302)  is  a  large,  thick,  triangular  muscle,  which  gives  the 
rounded  outline  to  the  shoulder,  and  has  received  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  letter  A  reversed.  It  surrounds  the  shoulder-joint  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  extent,  covering  it  on  its  outer  side,  and  in  front  and  behind.     It  arises  from 
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the  outer  third  of  the  anterior  border  and  upper  surface  of  the  clavicle ;  from  the 
outer  margin  and  upper  surface  of  the  acromion  process,  and  from  the  lower  lip  of 
the  posterior  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  as  far  back  as  the  triangular 
surface  at  its  inner  end.  From  this  extensive  origin  the  fibres  converge  toward 
their  insertion,  the  middle  passing  vertically,  the  anterior  obliquely  backward,  the 
posterior  obliquely  forward ;  they  unite  to  form  a  thick  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
into  a  rough  prominence  on  the  middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus.  At  its  insertion  the  muscle  gives  off  an  expansion  to  the  deep  fascia  of 
the  arm.  This  muscle  is  remarkably  coarse  in  texture,  and  the  arrangement  of 
its  muscular  fibres  is  somewhat  peculiar ;  the  central  portion  of  the  muscle — that 
is  to  say,  the  part  arising  from  the  acromion  process — consists  of  oblique  fibres, 
which  arise  in  a  bipenniform  manner  from  the  sides  of  tendinous  intersections, 
generally  four  in  number,  which  are  attached  above  to  the  acromion  process  and 
pass  downward  parallel  to  one  another  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle.  The 
oblique  muscuhir  fibres  thus  formed  are  inserted  into  similar  tendinous  intersec- 
tions, generally  three  in  number,  which  pass  upward  from  the  insertion  of  the 
muscle  into  the  humerus  and  alternate  with  the  descending  septa.  The  lateral 
portions  of  the  muscle — that  is  to  say,  the  fibres  arising  from  the  clavicle  and 
spine  of  the  scapula — are  not  arranged  in  this  manner,  but  consist  of  parallel 
fasciculi  passing  from  their  origin  above,  to  be  inserted  into  the  margins  of  the 
inferior  tendon. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument,  the  superficial 
fascia,  Platysma,  and  supra-acromial  nerves.  Its  deep  surface  is  separated  from 
the  head  of  the  humerus  by  a  large  sacculated  synovial  bursa,  and  covers  the 
coracoid  process,  coraco-acromial  ligament,  Pectoralis  minor,  Coraco-brachialis, 
both  heads  of  the  Biceps,  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  the  insertions 
of  the  Supraspinatus,  Infraspinatus,  and  Teres  minor,  the  scapular  and 
external  heads  of  the  Triceps,  the  circumflex  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  humerus. 
Its  anterior  border  is  separated  at  its  upper  part  from  the  Pectoralis  major  by 
a  cellular  interspace,  which  lodges  the  cephalic  vein  and  descending  branch  of  the 
acromial  thoracic  artery :  lower  down  the  two  muscles  are  in  close  contact.  Its 
posterior  border  rests  on  the  Infraspinatus  and  Triceps  muscles. 

Nerves. — The  Deltoid  is  supplied  by  the  circumflex  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Deltoid  raises  the  arm  directly  from  the  side,  so  as  to  bring  it 
at  right  angles  with  the  trunk.  Its  anterior  fibres,  assisted  by  the  Pectoralis 
major,  draw  the  arm  forward ;  and  its  posterior  fibres,  aided  by  the  Teres  major 
and  Latissimus  dorsi,  draw  it  backward. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  Deltoid  is  very  liable  to  atrophy,  and  when  in  this  condition 
simulates  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  as  there  is  flattening  of  the  shoulder  and  apparent 
prominence  of  the  acromion  process;  upon  examination,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
relative  position  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  to  the  acromion  and  coracoid  process  is 
unchanged.  Atrophy  of  the  Deltoid  may  be  due  to  disuse  or  loss  of  trophic  influence,  either 
from  iiyury  to  the  circumflex  nerve  or  cord  lesions,  as  in  infantile  paralysis. 

Dissection.— Divide  the  Deltoid  across,  near  its  upper  part,  by  an  incision  carried  along  the 
margin  of  the  clavicle,  the  acromion  process,  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  reflect  it  downward : 
the  bursa  will  be  seen  on  its  under  surface,  as  well  as  the  circumflex  vessels  and  nerve. 

Anterior  Scapular  Region. 

Subscapularis. 

The  subscapular  fascia  is  a  thin  membrane  attached  to  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  subscapular  fossa,  and  afibrding  attachment  by  its  inner  surface  to  some  of 
the  fibres  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle :  when  this  is  removed,  the  Subscapularis 
muscle  is  exposed. 

The  Subscapularis  (Fig.  303)  is  a  large  triangular  muscle  which  fills  up  the 
subscapular  fossa,  arising  from  its  internal  two-thirds,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  margin  along  the  posterior  border,  and  the  surfaces  at  the  superior  and 
inferior  angles  which  afford  attachment  to  the  Serratus  magnus.     Some  fibres 
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arise  from  tendinous  laminae,  which  intersect  the  muscle,  and  are  attached  to 
ridges  on  the  bone ;  and  others  from  an  aponeurosis,  which  separates  the  muscle 
from  the  Teres  major  and  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps.  The  fibres  pass 
outward,  and  gradually  converging,  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  Those  fibres  which  arise  from  the 
axillary  border  of  the  scapula  are  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  humerus  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  below  the  tuberosity.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  in 
close  contact  with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  glides  over 
a  large  bursa,  which  separates  it  from  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process.  This 
bursa  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint  by  an  aperture  in  the  capsular 
ligament. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Serratus  magnus,  Coraco- 
brachialis,  and  Biceps,  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  subscapular  vessels 
and  nerves ;  by  its  posterior  %urface^  with  the  scapula  and  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  shoulder-joint.  Its  lower  border  is  contiguous  with  the  Teres  major  and 
Latissimus  dorsi. 

Nerves. — It  is  supplied  by  the  upper  and  lower  subscapular  nerves. 

Actions. — The  Subscapularis  rotates  the  head  of  the  humerus  inward ;  when 
the  arm  is  raised,  it  draws  the  humerus  downward.  Together  with  the  following 
muscles  it  is  a  defence  to  the  shoulder-joint,  as,  by  their  tension,  they  all  prevent 
displacement  of  the  head  of  the  bone. 

Posterior  Scapular  Region  (Fig.  305). 

Supraspinatus.  Teres  minor. 

Infraspinatus.  Teres  major. 

Dissection. — ^To  expose  these  muscles,  and  to  exannne  their  mode  of  insertion  into  the 
humerus,  detach  the  Deltoid  and  Trapezius  from  their  attachment  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
and  acromion  process.  Remove  the  clavicle  by  dividing  the  ligaments  connecting  it  with  the 
coracoid  process,  and  separate  it  at  its  articulation  with  the  scapula :  divide  the  acromion  process 
near  its  root  with  a  saw.  The  fragments  being  removed,  the  tendons  of  the  posterior  Scapular 
muscles  will  be  fiiUy  exposed,  ana  can  be  examined.  A  block  should  be  placed  beneath  the 
shoulder-joint,  so  as  to  make  the  muscles  tense. 

The  Supraspinous  £euicia  is  a  thick  and  dense  membranous  layer,  which  com- 
pletes the  osseo-fibrous  case  in  which  the  Supraspinatus  muscle  is  contained, 
affording  attachment,  by  its  inner  surface,  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscle.  It 
is  thick  internally,  but  thinner  externally  under  the  coraco-acromial  ligament. 
When  this  fascia  is  removed,  the  Supraspinatus  muscle  is  exposed. 

The  Supraspinatus  muscle  occupies  the  whole  of  the  supraspinous  fossa,  arising 
from  its  internal  two-thirds  and  from  the  strong  fascia  which  covers  its  sur- 
face. The  muscular  fibres  converge  to  a  tendon  w-hich  passes  across  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint,  to  which  it  is  intimately  adherent,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  highest  of  the  three  facets  on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

Relations. — By  its  upper  surface,  with  the  Trapezius,  the  clavicle,  the  acromion, 
the  coraco-acromial  ligament,  and  the  Deltoid ;  by  its  under  surface,  with  the 
scapula,  the  suprascapular  vessels  and  nerve,  and  upper  part  of  the  shoulder-goint. 

The  Infiraspinoas  fkscia  is  a  dense  fibrous  membrane,  covering  in  the  Infra- 
spinatus muscle  and  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  infraspinous  fossa ;  it 
affords  attachment,  by  its  inner  surface,  to  some  fibres  of  that  muscle.  At  the  point 
where  the  Infraspinatus  commences  to  be  covered  by  the  Deltoid,  this  fascia  divides 
into  two  layers :  one  layer  passes  over  the  Deltoid  muscle,  helping  to  form  the 
Deltoid  fascia  already  described ;  the  other  passes  beneath  the  Deltoid  to  the 
shoulder-joint. 

The  Infraspinatus  is  a  thick,  triangular  muscle,  which  occupies  the  chief  part 
of  the  infraspinous  fossa,  arising  by  fleshy  fibres  from  its  internal  two- thirds,  and 
by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  ridges  on  its  surface :  it  also  arises  from  a  strong 
fascia  which  covers  it  externally,  and  separates  it  from  the  Teres  major  and  minor. 
The  fibres  converge  to  a  tendon  which  glides  over  the  external  border  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  and,  passing  across  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder- 
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joint,  is  inserted  into  the  middle  facet  on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humeruB. 
The  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  occasionally  separated  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
by  a  synovial  bursa  which  communicates  with  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

Kelatlons. — By  its  poiterior  surface,  with  the  Deltoid,  the  Trapezios,  Latissimus 
dorsi,  and  the  integument;  by  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  scapula,  from  which 


Fio.  SOS.— HuBcleB  on  the  donum  or  ihe  Scapula  and  the  Triceps. 

it  is  separated  by  the  suprascapular  and  dorsalis  scapulse  vessels,  and  with  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  sLouIder-joint.  Its  tower  border  is  in  contact  with  the 
Teres  minor,  occai^ionally  united  with  it,  and  with  the  Teres  major. 

The  Teres  minor  is  a  narrow,  elongated  muscle,  which  lies  along  the  inferior 
border  of  the  scapula.  It  arises  from  ihe  dorsal  surface  of  the  axillary  border  of 
the  scapula  for  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  and  from  two  aponeurotic 
lamioiB,  one  of  which  separates  this  muscle  from  the  Infraspinatus,  the  other  from 
the  Teres  major;  its  fibres  pass  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  and  terminate 
in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  lowest  of  the  three  facets  on  the  great 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  and,  by  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  humerus  immediately 
below  it.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle  passes  across  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
shoulder-joint. 

Relations. — By  its  posterior  surface,  vfith  the  Deltoid,  and  the  integument ; 
by  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  scapula,  and  doi'sal  branch  of  the  subscapular 
artery,  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps,  and  the  shoulder-joint;  by  its  upper  border. 
with  the  Infraspinatus;  by  its  lower  border,  with  the  Teres  major,  from  which  it 
is  separated  anteriorly  by  the  long  head  of  the  Tricep.%. 

The  Teres  mftior  is  a  broad  and  somewhat  flattened  muscle,  which  arises  from 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  from  the  fibrous  septa 
interposed  between  it  and  the  Teres  minor  and   Infraspinatus;  the  fibres  are 
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directed  upward  and  outward,  and  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon,  about  two  inches 
in  length,  which  is  inserted  into  the  internal  bicipital  ridge  of  the  humerus.  The 
tendon  of  this  muscle,  at  its  insertion  into  the  humerus,  lies  behind  that  of  the 
Latissimus  dorsi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial  bursa,  the  two  tendons 
being,  however,  united  along  their  lower  borders  for  a  short  distance. 

Relations. — By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  integument,  from  which  it  is 
separated,  internally,  by  the  Latissimus  dorsi ;  and  externally,  by  the  long  head 
of  the  Triceps ;  by  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  Subscapularis,  Latissimus  dorsi, 
Coraco-brachialis,  short  head  of  the  Biceps,  the  axillary  vessels,  and  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves.  Its  upper  border  is  at  first  in  relation  with  the  Teres  minor, 
from  which  it  is  afterward  separated  by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps.  Its  lower 
border  forms,  in  conjunction  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  part  of  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  axilla. 

Nerves. — The  Supra-  and  Infraspinatus  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  suprascap- 
ular nerve ;  the  Teres  minor,  by  the  circumflex ;  and  the  Teres  major,  by  the 
lower  subscapular. 

Actions. — The  Supraspinatus  assists  the  Deltoid  in  raising  the  arm  from  the 
side,  and  fixes  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  its  socket.  The  Infraspinatus^  and 
Teres  minor  rotate  the  head  of  the  humerus  outward :  when  the  arm  is  raised,  they 
assist  in  retaining  it  in  that  position  and  carrying  it  backward.  One  of  the  most 
important  uses  of  these  three  muscles  is  the  great  protection  they  afford  to  the 
shoulder-joint,  the  Supraspinatus  supporting  it  above,  and  preventing  displacement 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus  downward,  while  the  Infraspinatus  and  Teres  minor 
protect  it  behind,  and  prevent  dislocation  forward.  The  Teres  major  assists 
the  Latissimus  dorsi  in  drawing  the  humerus  downward  and  backward,  when  pre- 
viously raised,  and  rotating  it  inward ;  when  the  arm  is  fixed,  it  may  assist  the 
Pectoral  and  Latissimus  dorsi  muscles  in  drawing  the  trunk  forward. 

THE  ABM. 

Anterior  Humeral  Region  (Fig.  303). 

Goraco-brachialis.  Biceps.  Brachialis  anticus. 

Dissection. — ^The  arm  being  placed  on  the  table,  with  the  front  surface  uppermost,  make 
a  vertical  incision  through  the  intefi^ument  along  the  middle  line,  from  the  outer  extremitv  of 
the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  to  about  two  inches  below  the  elbow-joint,  where  it  should  be 
joined  by  a  transverse  incision,  extending  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm ;  the 
two  flaps  being  reflected  on  either  side,  the  fascia  should  p%  examined  (Fig.  301). 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  arm  is  continuous  with  that  covering  the  shoulder  and 
front  of  the  great  Pectoral  muscle,  by  means  of  which  it  is  attached,  above,  to  the 
clavicle,  acromion,  and  spine  of  the  scapula ;  it  forms  a  thin,  loose,  membranous 
sheath  investing  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  sending  down  septa  between  them,  and 
composed  of  fibres  disposed  in  a  circular  or  spiral  direction,  and  connected  together 
by  vertical  and  oblique  fibres.  It  differs  in  thickness  at  different  parts,  being  thin 
over  the  Biceps,  but  thicker  where  it  covers  the  Triceps,  and  over  the  condyles  of 
the  humerus  :  it  is  strengthened  by  fibrous  aponeuroses,  derived  from  the  Pectoralis 
major  and  Latissimus  dorsi  on  the  inner  side,  and  from  the  Deltoid  externally. 
On  either  side  it  gives  off  a  strong  intermuscular  septum^  which  is  attached  to  the 
condyloid  ridge  and  condyle  of  the  humerus.  These  septa  serve  to  separate  the 
muscles  of  the  anterior  from  those  of  the  posterior  brachial  region.  The  external 
intermuscular  septum  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  external  bicipital  ridge, 
along  the  external  condyloid  ridge,  to  the  outer  condyle  ;  it  is  blended  with  the 
tendon  of  the  Deltoid,  gives  attachment  to  the  Triceps  behind,  to  the  Brachialis 
anticus.  Supinator  longus,  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  in  front ;  and  is 
perforated  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery.  The  internal 
intermuscular  septum,  thicker  than  the  preceding,  extends  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  internal  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  below  the  Teres  major,  along  the  internal 
condyloid  ridge  to  the  inner  condyle ;  it  is  blended  with  the  tendon  of  the  Coraco- 
brachialis,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Triceps  behind,  and  the  Brachialis  anticus 
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in  front.  It  is  perforated  by  the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  inferior  profunda  and  anasto- 
motic arteries.  At  the  elbow  the  deep  fascia  is  attached  to  all  the  prominent 
points  round  the  joint — viz.  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon  process 
of  the  ulna — and  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm.  Just  below  the 
middle  of  the  arm,  on  its  inner  side,  in  front  of  the  internal  intermuscular  septum, 
is  an  oval  opening  in  the  deep  fascia  which  transmits  the  basilic  vein  and  some 
lymphatic  vessels.  On  the  removal  of  this  fascia  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves 
of  the  anterior  humeral  region  are  exposed. 

The  Ooraco-bracliialis,  the  smallest  of  the  three  muscles  in  this  region,  is  sit- 
uated at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  arm.  It  arises  by  fleshy  fibres  from 
the  apex  of  the  coracoid  process,  in  common  with  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps, 
and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  the  two  muscles ;  the  fibres  pass 
downward,  backward,  and  a  little  outward,  to  be  inserted  by  means  of  a  flat  ten- 
don into  a  rough  ridge  at  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  and  internal  border  of 
the  shaft  of  the  humerus  between  the  origins  of  the  Triceps  and  Brachialis  anticus. 
It  is  perforated  by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  The  inner  border  of  the  muscle 
forms  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  brachial  artery  in  tying  the  vessel  in  the  upper 
part- of  its  course. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Pectoralis  major  above,  and  at 
its  insertion  with  the  brachial  vessels  and  median  nerve  which  cross  it ;  bv  its 
posterior  surface^  with  the  tendons  of  the  Subscapularis,  Latissimus  dorsi,  and 
Teres  major,  the  inner  head  of  the  Triceps,  the  humerus,  and  the  anterior  circum- 
flex vessels ;  by  its  inner  border^  with  the  brachial  artery,  and  the  median  and 
musculo-cutaneous  nerves ;  by  its  outer  border^  with  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps 
and  Brachialis  anticus. 

The  Biceps  {Biceps  flexor  cubiti)  is  a  long  fusiform  muscle,  occuping  the  whole 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arm,  and  divided  above  into  two  portions  or  heads, 
from  which  circumstance  it  has  received  its  name.  The  short  head  arises  by  a 
thick  flattened  tendon  from  the  apex  of  the  coracoid  process,  in  common  with  the 
Coraco-brachialis.  The  long  head  arises  from  the  supraglenoid  tubercle  on  the 
upper  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  by  a  long  rounded  tendon,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  glenoid  ligament.  This  tendon  arches  over  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
being  enclosed  in  a  special  sheath  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder-joint; 
it  then  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  capsular  ligament  at  its  attachment  to  the 
humerus,  and  descends  in  the  bicipital  groove,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  a  fibrous 
prolongation  from  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  The  fibres  from  this  tendon 
form  a  rounded  belly,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  join  with  the  portion  of 
the  muscle  derived  from  the  short  head.  The  belly  of  the  muscle,  narrow  and 
somewhat  flattened,  terminates  above  the  elbow  in  a  flattened  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  a  synovial  bursa  being 
interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  front  of  the  tuberosity.  The  tendon  of  the 
muscle  is  thin  and  broad ;  as  it  approaches  the  radius  it  becomes  narrow  and  twisted 
upon  itself,  so  that  its  external  border  becomes  anterior,  and  its  posterior  flat  sur- 
face is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  tuberosity :  opposite  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the 
tendon  gives  off",  from  its  inner  side,  a  broad  aponeurosis,  the  bicipital  fascia  {semi- 
lunar fascia),  which  passes  obliquely  downward  and  inward  across  the  brachial 
artery,  and  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm  (Fig.  302).  The 
inner  border  of  this  muscle  forms  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  vessel  in  tying  the 
brachial  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  arm.* 

Relations. — Its  anterior  surface  is  overlapped  above  by  the  Peotoralis  major 
and  Deltoid ;  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  covered  by  the  superficial  and  deep 
fasciae  and  the  integument.     Its  posterior  surface  rests  on  the  shoulder-joint  and 

*  A  third  head  to  the  Biceps  is  occasionally  found  (Theile  says  as  often  as  once  in  eight  or  nine 
subjects),  arising  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  Brachialis  anticus,  with  the  fibres  of  which  it 
is  continuous,  and  insertecl  into  the  bicipital  fascia  and  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps.  In 
most  cases  this  additional  slip  passes  behind  the  brachial  artery  in  its  course  down  the  arm.  Occa- 
sionally the  third  head  consists  of  two  slips  which  pass  down,  one  in  front,  the  other  behind  the  artery, 
concealing  the  vessel,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  arm. 
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hamerus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Subscapularis,  Teres  major,  Latissimus 
dorsi,  Brachialis  anticus,  and  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  Its  inner  border  is 
in  relation  with  the  Goraco-brachialis,  the  brachial  vessels,  and  median  nerve ;  its 
outer  border,  with  the  Deltoid  and  Supinator  longus. 

The  Brachialis  anticas  is  a  broad  muscle,  which  covers  the  elbow-joint  and 
the  lower  half  of  the  front  of  the  humerus  It  is  somewhat  compressed  from 
before  backward,  and  is  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity.  It  arises 
from  the  lower  half  of  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus, 
and  commences  above  at  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  which  it  embraces  by  two 
angular  processes.  Its  origin  extends  below,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  margin  of 
the  articular  surface,  and  is  limited  on  each  side  by  the  external  and  internal 
borders  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  It  also  arises  from  the  intermuscular  septa 
on  each  side,  but  more  extensively  from  the  inner  than  the  outer,  from  which  it  is 
separated  below  by  the  Supinator  longus  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior.  Its 
fibres  converge  to  a  thick  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  a  rough  depression  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  being  received  into  an  interval 
between  two  fleshy  slips  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus. 

Belations. — By  its  anterior  surfuce^  with  the  Biceps,  the  brachial  vessels, 
musculo-cutaneous,  and  median  nerves ;  by  its  posterior  surface^  with  the 
humerus  and  front  of  the  elbow-joint ;  by  its  inner  border^  with  the  Triceps,  ulnar 
nerve,  and  Pronator  radii  teres,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  intermuscular 
septum  ;  by  its  outer  border^  with  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  radial  recurrent 
artery,  the  Supinator  longus,  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Nerves. — The  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve,  but  the  nerve  to  the  Coraco-brachialis  is  often  an  independent  branch  of 
the  outer  cord  of  the  Brachial  plexus.     The  Brachialis  anticus  usually  receives 
an  additional  filament  from  the  musculo-spiral. 

Actions. — The  Coraco-brachialis  draws  the  humerus  forward  and  inward,  and 
assists  in  elevating  it.  The  Biceps  is  a  flexor  of  the  forearm  :  it  is  also  a  supinator, 
and  makes  tense  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm  by  means  of  the  bicipital  fascia. 
The  Brachialis  anticus  is  a  flexor  of  the  forearm,  and  protects  the  elbow-joint. 
When  the  forearm  is  fixed,  the  Biceps  and  Brachialis  anticus  flex  the  arm,  as  is 
seen  in  efforts  of  climbing. 


Posterior  Humeral 

Triceps.  Subanconeus. 

The  Triceps  {Triceps  extensor  cubiti)  (Fig.  305)  is  situated  on  the  back  of  the 
arm,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  It  is  of 
large  size,  and  divided  above  into  three  parts;  hence  its  name.  These  three 
portions  have  been  named  (1)  the  middle,  scapular,  or  long  head ;  (2)  the  external, 
or  long  humeral ;  and  (3)  the  internal,  or  short  humeral  head. 

The  middle  or  scapular  head  arises,  by  a  flattened  tendon,  from  a  rough 
triangular  depression  immediately  below  the  glenoid  cavity,  being  blended  at  its 
upper  part  with  the  capsular  ligament;  the  muscular  fibres  pass  downward 
between  the  two  other  portions  of  the  muscle,  and  join  with  them  in  the  common 
tendon  of  insertion. 

The  external  head  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus, 
between  the  insertion  of  the  Teres  minor  and  the  upper  part  of  the  musculo-spiral 
groove ;  froA  the  external  border  of  the  humerus  and  the  external  intermuscular 
septum :  the  fibres  from  this  origin  converge  toward  the  common  tendon  of 
insertion. 

The  internal  head  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus, 
below  the  groove  for  the  musculo-spiral  nerve ;  commencing  above,  narrow  and 
pointed,  below  the  insertion  of  the  Teres  major,  and  extending  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  trochlear  surface :  it  also  arises  from  the  internal  border  of  the  humerus 
and  internal  intermuscular  septum.     The  fibres  of  this  portion  of  the  muscle  are 
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directed,  some  downward  to  the  olecranon,  whilst  others  converge  to  the  common 
tendon  of  insertion. 

The  common  tendon  of  the  Triceps  commences  about  the  middle  of  the  back  part 
of  the  muscle :  it  consists  of  two  aponeurotic  laminae,  one  of  which  is  subcutaneous 
and  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle  for  the  lower  half  of  its  extent ;  the 
other  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  sobstance  of  the  muscle  :  after  receiving  the 
attachment  of  the  muscular  fibres,  they  join  together  above  the  elbow,  and  are 
inserted,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  back  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  olecranon 
process ;  a  band  of  fibres  is,  however,  continued  downward,  on  the  outer  side, 
over  the  Anconeus,  to  blend  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm.  A  small  bursa, 
occasionally  multilocular,  is  situated  on  the  front  part  of  this  surface,  beneath  the 
tendon. 

The  long  head  of  the  Triceps  descends  between  the  Teres  minor  and  Teres 
major,  dividing  the  triangular  space  between  these  two  muscles  and  the  humerus 
into  two  smaller  spaces,  one  triangular,  the  other  quadrangular  (Fig.  805).  The 
triangular  space  contains  the  dorsalis  scapulae  vessels ;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Teres 
minor  above,  the  Teres  major  below,  and  the  scapular  head  of  the  Triceps 
externally:  the  quadrangular  space  transmits  the  posterior  circumflex  vessels 
and  the  circumflex  nerve ;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Teres  minor  above,  the  Teres 
major  below,  the  scapular  head  of  the  Triceps  internally,  and  the  humerus  exter- 
nally. 

Relations. — By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  Deltoid  above :  in  the  rest  of  its 
extent  it  is  subcutaneous ;  by  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  humerus,  musculo- 
spiral  nerve,  superior  profunda  vessels,  and  back  part  of  the  elbow-joint.  Its 
middle  or  long  head  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Deltoid  and  Teres  minor ;  in 
front,  with  the  Subscapularis,  Latissimus  dorsi,  and  Teres  major. 

The  Snbanconeus  is  a  name  given  to  a  few  fibres  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Triceps  muscle,  which  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint. 
By  some  authors  it  is  regarded  as  the  analogue  of  the  Subcrureus  in  the  lower 
limb,  but  it  is  not  a  separate  muscle. 

Nerves. — The  Triceps  is  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 

ActionB. — The  Triceps  is  the  great  extensor  muscle  of  the  forearm,  serving, 
when  the  forearm  is  flexed,  to  extend  the  elbow-joint.  It  is  the  direct  antagonist 
of  the  Biceps  and  Brachialis  anticus.  When  the  arm  is  extended  the  long  head 
of  the  muscle  may  assist  the  Teres  major  and  Latissimus  dorsi  in  drawing  the 
humerus  backward  and  in  adducting  it  to  the  thorax.  The  long  head  of  the 
Triceps  protects  the  under  part  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  prevents  displacement 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus  downward  and  backward.  The  Subanconeus  draws 
up  the  posterior  ligament  during  extension  of  the  forearm. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  existence  of  the  band  of  fibres  from  the  Triceps  to  the  fascia  of 
the  forearm  is  of  importance  in  excision  of  the  elbow,  and  should  always  be  carefully  preserved 
from  ii\jury  by  the  operator,  as  by  means  of  these  fiores  the  patient  is  enabled  to  extend  the 
forearm,  a  movement  which  would  otherwise  mainly  be  accomplished  by  gravity ;  that  is  to  say, 
allowing  the  forearm  to  drop  from  its  own  weight 

THE  FOREARM. 

Dissection.— To  dissect  the  forearm,  place  the  limb  in  the  position  indicated  in  Fig.  301 ; 
make  a  vertical  incision  along  the  middle  line  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and  a  transverse 
incision  at  the  extremity  of  this ;  the  superficial  structures  being  removed,  the  deep  fascia  of 
the  forearm  is  exposed. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  continuous  above  with  that  enclosing  the  arm, 
is  a  dense,  highly  glistening  aponeurotic  investment,  which  forms  a  general  sheath 
enclosing  the  muscles  in  this  region  ;  it  is  attached,  behind,  to  the  olecranon  and 
posterior  border  of  the  ulna,  and  gives  off"  from  its  inner  surface  numerous  inter- 
muscular septa,  which  enclose  each  muscle  separately.  Below,  it  is  continuous  in 
front  with  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  forms  a  sheath  for  the  tendon  of  the 
Palmaris  longus  muscle,  which  passes  over  the  annular  ligament  to  be  inserted 
into  the  palmar  fascia.     Behind,  near  the  wrist-joint,  it  becomes  much  thickened 
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by  the  addition  of  many  transverse  fibres,  and  forms  the  posterior  annular  lig^ 
ment.  It  consists  of  circular  and  oblique  fibres,  connected  together  by  numerous 
vertical  fibres.  It  is  much  thicker  on  the  dorsal  than  on  the  palmar  surface,  and 
at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  and  is  strengthened  by 
tendinous  fibres  derived  from  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Biceps  in  front,  and  from 
the  Triceps  behind.  Its  inner  surface  gives  origin  to  muscular  fibres,  especially 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  forearm,  and  forms  the 
boundaries  of  a  series  of  conical-shaped  cavities,  in  which  the  muscles  are 
contained.  Besides  the  vertical  septa  separating  each  muscle,  transverse  septa  are 
given  oiT  both  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  forearm,  separating  the 
deep  from  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles.  Numerous  apertures  exist  in  the  fascia 
for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves ;  one  of  these,  of  large  size,  situated  at  the 
front  of  the  elbow,  serves  for  the  passage  of  a  communicating  branch  between  the 
superficial  and  deep  veins. 

The  muscles  of  the  forearm  may  be  subdivided  into  groups  corresponding  to 
the  region  they  occupy.  One  group  occupies  the  inner  and  anterior  aspect  of  the 
forearm,  and  comprises  the  Flexor  and  Pronator  muscles.  Another  group  occupies 
its  outer  side,  and  a  third  its  posterior  aspect.  The  two  latter  groups  include  all 
the  Extensor  and  Supinator  muscles. 

Anterior  Badio-XTlxiar  Region. 

Superficial  Layer. 

Pronator  radii  teres.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis.  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 

Palmaris  longus. 

These  muscles  take  origin  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  a 
common  tendon. 

The  Pronator  radii  teres  arises  by  two  heads.  One,  the  larger  and  more 
superficial,  arises  from  the  humerus,  immediately  above  the  internal  condyle,  and 
from  the  tendon  common  to  the  origin  of  the  other  muscles ;  also  from  the  fascia 
of  the  forearm  and  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
The  other  head  is  a  thin  fasciculus  which  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  joining  the  preceding  at  an  acute  angle.  Between 
the  two  heads  passes  the  median  nerve.  The  muscle  passes  obliquely  across  the 
forearm  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon,  which 
turns  over  the  outer  margin  of  the  radius,  and  is  inserted  into  a  rough  impression 
at  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the   shaft  of  that  bone. 

Selations. — By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  deep  fascia,  the  Supinator  longus, 
and  the  radial  vessels  and  nerve ;  by  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  Brachialis 
anticus,  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  median  nerve,  and  ulnar  artery,  the  small 
or  deep  head  being  interposed  between  the  two  latter  structures.  Its  outer  border 
forms  the  inner  boundary  of  a  triangular  space  {cubital  fossa)  in  which  is  placed 
the  brachial  artery,  median  nerve,  and  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  Its  inner 
border  is  in  contact  with  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

Snrgical  Anatomy. — ^This  muscle,  when  suddenly  brought  into  veiy  active  use,  as  in  the 
game  of  lawn  tennis,  is  ai)t  to  be  strained,  producing  slight  swelling,  tenderness,  and  pain  on 
putting  the  muscle  into  action.    This  is  known  as  *Mawn-tennis  arm.*' 

The  Plexor  carpi  radialis  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  preceding  muscle.  It 
arises  from  the  internal  condyle  by  the  common  tendon,  from  the  fascia  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  Pronator  radii  teres,  on 
the  outside,  the  Palmaris  longus  internally,  and  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum 
beneath.  Slender  and  aponeurotic  in  structure  at  its  commencement,  it  increases 
in  size,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  forms  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its  length. 
This  tendon  passes  through  a  canal  on  the  outer  side  of  the  annular  ligament, 
runs  through  a  groove  in  the  os  trapezium  (which  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  a 
fibrous  sheath,  and  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane),  and  is  inserted  into  the  base 
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of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger,  and  b;  a  slip  into  the  baee  of  the 

metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger.     The  radial  art«ry  lies  between  the  tendon 

of  this  muscle  and  the  Supinator  longua,  and  may  easily  be  tied  in  this  situation. 

Belationa. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  deep  fascia  and  the  integument ; 

by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  and 

wrist-joint ;  by  its  outer  border,  with  the  Pronator  radii  teres  and  the  radial  vessels ; 

by  its  inner  border,  with  the  Palmaris  longus  above  and  the  median  nerve  below. 

The  Palmaris  longos  is  a  slender,  fusiform  muscle  lying  on  the  inner  side  of 

the  preceding.     It  arises  from  the  inner  condyle  of 

the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon,  from  the  deep 

fascia,  and  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and 

the  adjacent  muscles.     It  terminates  in  a  slender, 

flattened    tendon  which    passes    over  the  annular 

ligament  to  end  in  the  palmar  fascia,  frequently 

sending  a  tendinous  slip  to  the  short  muscles  of 

the  thumb.     This  muscle  is  often  absent;  or  it 

may  be  tendinous  above  and  muscular  below ;  or 

muscular  at  both  extremities  of  a  middle  tendon. 

Relations. — By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Flexor 
sublimis  digitorum ;  internally,  with  the  Flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  ;  externally,  with  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
The  median  nerve  lies  close  to  the  tendon,  just 
above  the  wrist,  on  its  inner  and  posterior  side. 
The  Flexor  caxpi  nlnaris  lies  along  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  forearm.  It  arises  by  two  heails  con- 
nected by  a  tendinous  arch,  beneath  which  pass 
the  ulnar  nerve  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent 
artery.  One  head  arises  from  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon ;  the  other, 
from  the  inner  margin  of  the  olecranon  by  an 
aponeurosis  which  arises  also  from  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  Flexor 
profundus  digitorum ;  other  fibres  spring  from  the 
septum  between  it  and  the  Flexor  sublimis  digito- 
rum. The  fibres  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  occu- 
pies the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
muscle,  and  is  inserteil  into  the  pisiform  bone,  and 
is  prolonged  from  this  to  the  fifth  metacarpal  and 
unciform  bones  by  the  pi  so- metacarpal  and  piso- 
uncinate  ligaments  and  to  the  annular  ligament. 
The  ulnar  artery  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
tendon  of  this  muscle,  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of 
the  forearm,  the  tendon  forming  a  guide  in  tying 
the  vessel  in  this  situation. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the 
deep  fascia,  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected 
for  a  considerable  extent;  by  its  deep  surface, 
with  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  Flexor 
profundus  digitorum,  the  Pronator  quadratus,  and 
the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve ;  by  its  outer  or  radial 
border,  with  the  Palmaris  lonens  above,  and  the 

Fig.  806.— Front  at  Ibc  left  furearm.     i  ,  i  i     i 

Snperiiciai  muBciM.  ulnar  vess^els  and  nerve  below. 

The  Flexor  salilimiB  digitorum  (perforatns)  is 
placed  beneath  the  preceding  muscles,  which  therefore  must  be  removed  in  order 
to  bring  its  attachment  into  view.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  muscles  of  the  super- 
ficial layer,  and  arises  by  three  heads,     tfne  bead  arises  from  the  internal  condyle 
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of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon,  from  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
elbow-joint,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  common  to  it  and  the  pre- 
ceding muscles.  The  second  head  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna,  above  the  ulnar  origin  of  the  Pronator  radii  teres  (Fig.  200, 
p.  255).  The  third  head  arises  from  the  oblique  line  and  from  a  portion  of 
the  anterior  border  of  the  radius,  extending  to  just  below  the  insertion  of 
the  Pronator  radii  teres.  The  fibres  pass  vertically  downward,  forming 
a  broad  and  thick  muscle,  which  divides  into  four  tendons  about  the 
middle  of  the  forearm;  as  these  tendons  pass  beneath  the  annular  ligament 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand  they  are  arranged  in  pairs,  the  anterior  pair  corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  the  posterior  pair  to  the  index  and 
little  fingers.  The  tendons  diverge  from  one  another  as  they  pass  onward. 
Opposite  the  base  of  the  first  phalanges  each  tendon  divides  into  two  slips,  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  the  corresponding  tendons  of  the  Flexor  profundus 
digitorum ;  the  two  portions  of  the  tendon  then  unite  and  form  a  grooved  channel 
for  the  reception  of  the  accompanying  deep  flexor  tendon.  Finally  they  subdivide 
a  second  time,  to  be  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanges  about  their 
middle.  After  leaving  the  palm  these  tendons,  accompanied  by  the  deep  flexor 
tendons,  lie  in  osseo-aponeurotic  canals  formed  by  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  tendons 
and  the  bones  (Fig.  316). 

BelationB.— In  the  forearm,  by  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  deep  fascia  and 
all  the  preceding  superficial  muscles ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Flexor  profundus 
digitorum,  Flexor  longus  poUicis,  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  median 
nerve.  In  the  hand  its  tendons  are  in  relation,  in  fronts  with  the  palmar  fascia, 
superficial  palmar  arch,  and  the  branches  of  the  median  nerve ;  behind^  with  the 
tendons  of  the  deep  Flexor  and  the  Lumbricales. 

FibroiiB  Sheath  of  the  Flexor  Tendons. — The  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  a&, 
they  run  along  the  phalanges  are  retained  against  the  bones  by  a  fibrous  sheath, 
forming  osseo-aponeurotic  canals.  These  sheaths  are  formed  by  strong  fibrous 
bands  which  arch  across  the  tendons  and  are  attached  on  each  side  to  the  margins, 
of  the  phalanges.  Opposite  the  middle  of  the  proximal  and  second  phalanges  the 
sheath  is  very  strong,  and  the  fibres  pass  transversely;  but  opposite  the  joints  it  is: 
much  thinner,  and  the  fibres  pass  obliquely.  Each  sheath  is  lined  by  a  synovial 
membrane,  which  is  reflected  on  the  contained  tendon. 

Deep  Layer, 

Flexor  profundus  digitorum.  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Pronator  quadratus. 

Diflsection. — Divide  each  of  the  superficial  muscles  at  its  centre,  and  turn  either  end  aside ; 
the  deep  layer  of  muscles,  together  with  the  median  nerve  and  ulnar  vessels,  will  then  be 
exposed. 

The  Flexor  proftindus  digitorum   (perforans)  (Fig.   807)   is  situated  on  the 

ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  immediately  beneath  the  superficial  Flexors.     It  arises 

from  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  anterior  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  shaft  of  the 

ulna,  embracing  the  insertion  of  the  Brachialis  anticus  above,  and  extending, 

below,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Pronator  quadratus.     It  also  arises  from  a 

depression  on  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process ;  by  an  aponeurosis  from  the 

upper  three-fourths  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna,  in  common  with  the  Flexor 

and  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris ;  and  from  the  ulnar  half  of  the  interosseous  membrane. 

The  fibres  form  a  fleshy  belly  of  considerable  size,  which  divides  into  four  tendons  : 

these  pass  under  the  annular  ligament  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  sublimis 

digitorum.     Opposite  the  first  phalantres  the  tendons  pass  between  the  two  slips  of 

the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and  are  finally  inserted  into  the 

bases  of  the  last  phalanges.     The  tendon  of  the  index  finger  is  distinct ;  the  rest 

are  connected  together  by  cellular  tissue  and  tendinous  slips  as  far  as  the  palm  of 

the  hand.     The  tendons  oi  this  and  those  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  whilst 

contained  in  the  osseo-aponeurotic  canals  of  the  fingers,  are  invested  in  a  synovial 
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Fia.SDT.— Front  of  tbeleR  To 


sheath,  and  are  coDnected  to  each 
other  and  to  the  phalanges  by  slender 
tendinous  filaments,  called  vincula 
accetgoria  tendinum.  One  of  these  con- 
nects the  deep  tendon  to  the  bone  be- 
fore it  passes  through  the  superficial 
tendon ;  a  second  connects  the  two 
tendons  together,  after  the  deep  ten- 
dons have  passed  through;  and  a 
third  connects  the  deep  tendon  to  the 
head  of  the  second  phalanx.  This  last 
consistslargely  of  yellow  elastic  tissue, 
and  may  assist  in  drawing  down  the 
tendon  after  fiexion  of  the  finger,' 

Four  small  muscles,  the  Lum- 
bricales,  are  connected  with  the  ten- 
dons of  the  Flexor  profundus  in  the 
palm.  They  will  be  described  with 
the  muscles  in  that  region. 

Bela-tions. — By  its  mperficial  sur- 
face, in  the  forearm,  with  the  Flexor 
Bublimis  digitorum,  the  Flexor  carpi 
ninaris,  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve, 
and  the  median  nerve;  and  in  the 
hand,  with  the  tendons  of  the  super- 
ficial Flexor;  by  its  deep  surface,  in 
the  forearm,  with  the  ulna,  the  in- 
terosseous membrane,  the  Pronator 
quadratus ;  and  in  the  band,  with  the 
interossei.  Adductor  poUicia,  and  deep 
palmar  arch ;  by  its  ulnar  border,  with 
the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaria  ;  by  its  radial 
border,  with  the  Flexor  longus  poUicis, 
the  anterior  interosseous  vessels  and 
nerve  being  interposed. 

The  Flexor  longus  pollids  is  situ- 
ated on  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm, 
lying  on  the  same  plane  as  the  pre- 
ceding. It  arises  from  the  grooved 
anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
radius,  commencing  above,  imme- 
diately below  the  tuberosity  and  ob- 
lique line,  and  extending  below  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Pro- 
nator (juadratus.  It  also  arises  from 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  interosseous 
membrane,  and  generally  by  a  fleshy 
slip  from  the  base  of  the  coronoid 
process.  The  fibres  pass  downward, 
and  terminate  in  a  flattened  tendon 
which  passes  beneath  the  annular 
ligament,  is  then  lodged  in  the  in- 
terspace between  the  outer  head  of 
the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  and  the 
Adductor  obliquus  poUicia,  and  en- 
tering    an    osseo-aponeurotic     canal 
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similar  to  those  for  the  other  flexor  tendons,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
last  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum, 
Flexor  carpi  radialis,  Supinator  longus,  and  radial  vessels ;  by  its  deep  surface^ 
with  the  radius,  interosseous  membrane,  and  Pronator  quadratus;  by  its  ulnar 
harder^  with  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
anterior  interosseous  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Pronator  qnadratas  is  a  small,  flat,  quadrilateral  muscle,  extending  trans- 
versely across  the  front  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  above  their  carpal  extremities.  It 
arises  from  the  oblique  or  pronator  ridge  on  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna ;  from  the  lower  fourth  of  the  anterior  surface  and  the 
anterior  border  of  the  ulna ;  and  from  a  strong  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  inner 
third  of  the  muscle.  The  fibres  pass  horizontally  outward,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  lower  fourth  of  the  anterior  surface  and  anterior  border  of  the  shaft  of  the 
radius. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum,  the 
Flexor  longus  pollicis.  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  the  radial  vessels ;  by  its  deep 
surface^  with  the  radius,  ulna,  and  interosseous  membrane. 

Nerves. — All  the  muscles  of  the  superficial  layer  are  supplied  by  the  median 
nerve,  excepting  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  supplied  by  the  ulnar.  Of  the 
deep  layer,  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  is  supplied  conjointly  by  the  ulnar  and 
by  the  median  through  its  branch,  the  anterior  interosseous  nerve,  which  also  sup- 
plies the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  Pronator  quadratus. 

Actions. — These  muscles  act  upon  the  forearm,  the  wrist,  and  hand.  The 
Pronator  radii  teres  helps  to  rotate  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  rendering  the  hand 
prone:  when  the  radius  is  fixed  it  assists  the  other  muscles  in  flexing  the 
forearm.  The  Flexor  carpi  radialis  is  one  of  the  flexors  of  the  wrist ;  when 
acting  alone  it  flexes  the  wrist,  inclining  it  to  the  radial  side.  It  can  also 
assist  in  pronating  the  forearm  and  hand,  and,  by  continuing  its  action,  to  bend 
the  elbow.  The  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  one  of  the  flexors  of  the  wrist :  when 
acting  alone  it  flexes  the  wrist,  inclining  it  to  the  ulnar  side,  and,  by  continuing 
to  contract,  to  bend  the  elbow.  The  Palmaris  longus  is  a  tensor  of  the  palmar 
fascia.  It  also  assists  in  flexing  the  wrist  and  elbow.  The  Flexor  sublimis 
digitorum  flexes  the  second  phalanges.  It  assists  in  flexing  the  wrist  and  elbow. 
The  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  flexes  the  terminal  phalanges  (see  page  497). 
After  the  Flexor  sublimis  has  bent  the  second  phalanx,  the  Flexor  profundus 
flexes  the  terminal  one,  but  it  cannot  do  so  until  after  the  contraction  of  the  super- 
ficial muscle.  It  also  assists  in  flexing  the  wrist.  The  Flexor  longus  pollicis  is  a 
flexor  of  the  phalanges  of  the  thumb.  When  the  thumb  is  fixed  it  also  assists  in 
flexing  the  wrist.  The  Pronator  quadratus  helps  to  rotate  the  radius  upon  the 
ulna,  rendering  the  hand  prone. 

Radial  Region  (Fig.  308). 

Supinator  longus.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 

Dissection. — Divide  the  integument  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  dissection  of  the  anterior 
brachial  region,  and,  after  having  examined  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves  and  deep  fascia, 
remove  all  those  structures.  The  muscles  will  then  be  exposed.  The  removal  of  the  fascia  will 
be  considerably  facilitated  by  detaching  it  from  below  upward.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  cutting  across  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  which  cross  obliquely  the  larger 
tendons  running  down  the  back  of  the  radius. 

The  Supinator  longus  is  the  most  superficial  muscle  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
forearm :  it  is  fleshy  &r  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  tendinous  below.  It 
arises  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  external  condyloid  ridge  of  the  humerus, 
and    from   the    external    intermuscular    septum,    being   limited   above   by   the 
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mnaculo-spiral  groove.  The  fibreB 
terminate  above  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm in  a  flat  tendon  which  is  inserted 
into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 

Belations. — By  its  niperficial  »ur~ 
face,  with  the  integument  and  fascia 
for  the  greater  jiart  of  its  extent ; 
near  its  insertion  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and 
the  Extensor  brevis  pollicis;  by  its 
deep  surfctce,  with  the  humerus,  the 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and 
brevior,  the  insertion  of  the  Pronator 
radii  teres,  and  the  Supinator  brevis; 
by  its  inner  border,  above  the  elbow, 
with  the  Brachialis  anticus,  the 
musciilo-spiral  nerve,  and  radial  re- 
current arterj' ;  and  in  (he  forearm 
with  the  radial  vessels  and   nerve. 

The  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior 
is  placed  partly  beneath  the  pre- 
ceding muscle.  It  arises  from  the 
lower  third  of  the  external  condyloid 
ridge  of  the  humerus,  and  from  the 
external  intermuscular  septum.  The 
fibres  terminate  at  the  upper  third  of 
the  forearm  in  a  flat  tendon,  which 
runs  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
radius,  beneath  the  extensor  tendrns 
of  the  thumb;  it  then  passes  through 
a  groove  common  to  it  and  the  Ex- 
tensor carpi  radialis  brevior,  imme- 
diately behind  the  styloid  "process,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  index  finger,  on  its 
radial  side. 

Relations. — By  its  guperfidal  sur- 
face, with  the  Supinator  longus,  and 
fascia  of  the  forearm ;  its  outer  gide  is 
crossed  obliquely  by  the  extensor  ten- 
dons of  the  thumb;  by  lis  deep  surface, 
with  the  elbow-joint,  the  Extensor 
carpi  radialis  brevior,  and  back  part 
of  the  wrist. 

The  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior 
is  shorter,  as  its  name  implies,  and 
thicker  than  the  preceding  muscle,  be- 
neath which  it  is  placed.  It  arises 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus  by  a  tendon  common  to  it 
and  the  three  following  muscles;  from 
the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
elbow-joint,  from  a  strong  aponeurosis 
which  covers  its  surface,  and  from 
the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and 
-Po.«rior  sutfece  of  ih«  torisnn.  sup«r-    ^^^  adjacent  muscles.     The  fibres  ter- 
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minate  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm  in  a  flat  tendon  which  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  preceding  muscle,  and  accompanies  it  to  the  wrist,  lying  in  the 
same  groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius ;  it  passes  beneath  the  extensor 
tendons  of  the  thumb,  then  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  and,  diverging  some* 
what  from  its  fellow,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle 
finger,  on  its  radial  side. 

The  tendons  of  the  two  preceding  muscles  pass  through  the  same  compartment 
of  the  annular  ligament,  and  are  lubricated  by  a  single  synovial  membrane,  but  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  small  vertical  ridge  of  bone  as  they  lie  in  the 
groove  at  the  back  of  the  radius. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  %urface^  with  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior, 
and  with  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  which  cross  it ;  by  its  deep  surface^ 
with  the  Supinator  brevis,  tendon  of  the  Pronator  radii  teres,  radius,  and  wrist- 
joint  ;  by  its  ulnar  border^  with  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum. 

Posterior  Badio-Ulnar  Region  (Fig.  308). 

Superficial  Layer, 

Extensor  communis  digitorum.  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Extensor  minimi  digiti.  Anconeus. 

The  Extensor  communis  digitorum  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  forearm. 
It  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon,  from 
the  deep  fascia,  and  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  adjacent  muscles. 
Just  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm  it  divides  into  three  tendons,  which  pass, 
together  with  the  Extensor  indicis,  through  a  separate  compartment  of  the  annular 
ligament,  lubricated  by  a  synovial  membrane.  The  tendons  then  diverge,  the 
innermost  one  dividing  into  two ;  and  all,  after  passing  across  the  back  of  the 
hand,  are  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  fingers  in  the 
following  manner :  Each  tendon  becomes  narrow  and  thickened  opposite  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  articulation,  and  gives  off  a  thin  fasciculus  upon  each  side  of  the 
joint, which  blends  with  the  lateral  ligaments  and  serves  as  the  posterior  ligament; 
after  having  passed  the  joint  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  covers 
the  whole  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  phalanx,  being  reinforced,  in  this 
situation,  by  the  tendons  of  the  Interossei  and  Lumbricales.  Opposite  the  first 
phalangeal  joint  this  aponeurosis  divides  into  three  slips,  a  middle  and  two  lateral : 
the  former' is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx;  and  the  two  lateral, 
which  are  continued  onward  along  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanx,  unite  by 
their  contiguous  margins,  and  are  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  last 
phalanx.  As  the  tendons  cross  the  phalangeal  joints  they  furnish  them  with 
posterior  ligaments.  The  tendons  of  the  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers  are 
connected  together,  as  they  cross  the  hand,  by  small,  oblique,  tendinous  slips,  or 
vincula  ;  those  on  each  side  of  the  ring  finger  are  strong,  and  bind  the  tendon  of 
•this  finger  closely  to  those  of  the  middle  and  little  finger,  so  that  it  cannot,  in 
general,  be  freely  extended  without  moving  the  other  two.  Sometimes  there  is 
also  a  thin  slip  between  the  tendons  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers.  The  tendons 
of  the  index  and  little  fingers  also  receive,  before  their  division,  the  special  extensor 
tendons  belonging  to  them. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  and  hand, 
the  posterior  annular  ligament,  and  integument;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the 
Supinator  brevis,  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  the 
posterior  interosseous  vessels  and  nerve,  the  wrist-joint,  carpus,  metacarpus,  and 
phalanges;  by  its  radial  border^  with  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior;  by  its 
ulnar  border^  with  the  Extensor  minimi  digiti  and  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  Extensor  minimi  digiti  is  a  slender  muscle  placed  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  Extensor  communis,  with  which  it  is  generally  connected.  It  arises  from  the 
common  tendon  by  a  thin,  tendinous  slip,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa 
between   it   and    the   adjacent   muscles.      Its    tendon    runs  through  a  separate 
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compartment  in  the  annular  ligament  behind  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  then 
divides  into  two  as  it  crosses  the  hand,  one  slip  being  united  to  the  common 
extensor  by  a  cross-piece  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation.  Both  finally 
spread  into  a  broad  aponeurosis  which  blends  with  the  common  extensor  to  the 
finger,  and  is  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges.  The  tendon  is 
situated  on  the  ulnar  side  of,  and  somewhat  more  superficial  than,  the  common 
extensor. 

The  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  is  the  most  superficial  muscle  on  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  forearm.  It  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common 
tendon ;  from  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna,  below  the 
Anconeus,  and  by  an  aponeurosis  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna  in  common 
with  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum ;  and  from  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  forearm.  This  muscle  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  runs  through 
a  groove  behind  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  passes  through  a  separate  compart- 
ment in  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  prominent  tubercle  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm ;  by 
its  deep  surface^  with  the  ulna  and  the  muscles  of  the  deep  layer. 

The  Anconeus  is  a  small  triangular  muscle  placed  behind  and  below  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  external  portion  of  the  Triceps.  It 
arises  by  a  separate  tendon  from  the  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  olecranon  and  upper  fourth  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna ;  its  fibres  diverge  from  their  origin,  the  upper 
ones  being  directed  transversely,  the  lower  obliquely  inward. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  a  strong  fascia  derived  from  the 
Triceps ;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  elbow-joint,  the  orbicular  ligament,  the 
ulna,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Supinator  brevis. 

Deep  Layer  (Fig.  310). 

Supinator  brevis.  Extensor  brevis  poUicis. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  Extensor  longus  pollicis. 

Extensor  indicis. 

The  Supinator  brevis  is  a  broad  muscle,  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  form,  curved 
round  the  upper  third  of  the  radius.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  planes  of  muscular 
fibres,  between  which  lies  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve.  The  two  planes  arise 
in  common :  the  superficial  one  by  tendinous,  and  the  deeper  by  muscular  fibres 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus ;  from  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
elbow-joint  and  the  orbicular  ligament  of  the  radius ;  from  the  ridge  on  the  ulna, 
which  runs  obliquely  downward  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity ;  from  the  triangular  depression  in  front  of  this  ridge;  and  from  a  tendinous 
expansion  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  superficial  fibres  surround 
the  upper  part  of  the  radius,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  edge  of  the  bicipital 
tuberosity  and  to  the  oblique  line  of  the  radius,  as  low  down  as  the  insertion  of  the 
Pronator  radii  teres.  The  upper  fibres  of  the  deeper  plane  form  a  sling-like 
fasciculus,  which  encircles  the  neck  of  the  radius  above  the  tuberosity  and  is 
attached  to  the  back  part  of  its  inner  surface :  the  greater  part  of  this  portion  of 
the  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  external  surface  of  the  shaft,  midway 
between  the  oblique  line  and  the  head  of  the  bone.  Between  the  insertion  of  the 
two  planes  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  lies  on  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  superficial  Extensor  and 
Supinator  muscles,  and  the  radial  vessels  and  nerve ;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the 
elbow-joint,  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  the  radius. 

The  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  is  the  most  external  and  the  largest  of 
the  deep  extensor  muscles :  it  lies  immediately  below  the  Supinator  brevis,  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  united.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of 
the  ulna  below  the  insertion  of  the  Anconeus,  from  the  interosseous  membrane. 
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and  from  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius. 
PassiDg  obliquely  downward  and  outward,  it  terminatCB  in  a  tendon  which  runs 
through  a  groove  on  the  outer  side 
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with  the  ulna,  interosseous  membrane,  radius,  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior  and  brevior,  which  it  crosses  obliquely,  and,  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  wrist,  with  the  radial  vessels ;  by  its  upper  border,  with  the  Supinator  brevis ; 
by  its  lower  border,  with  the  Extensor  brevia  pollicis. 
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The  Extensor  brevis  pollicis  (Extensor  primi  internodii  vollicis),  the  smallest 
muscle  of  this  group,  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius,  below  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis, 
and  from  the  interosseous  membrane.  Its  direction  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  its  tendon  passing  through  the  same  groove  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  thumb. 

Belations. — The  same  as  those  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

The  Extensor  longus  pollicis  {Extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis)  is  much  larger 
than  the  preceding  muscle,  the  origin  of  which  it  partly  covers  in.  It  arises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  below  the  origin  of  the  Extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  and  from  the  interosseous  membrane.  It  terminates  in  a 
tendon  which  passes  through  a  separate  compartment  in  the  annular  ligament, 
lying  in  a  narrow,  oblique  groove  at  the  back  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 
It  then  crosses  obliquely  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and 
brevier,  being  separated  from  the  other  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb  by  a 
triangular  interval,  in  which  the  radial  artery  is  found,  and  is  finally  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  same  parts  as  the  Extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  pollicis ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  ulna,  interosseous  membrane,  the 
posterior  interosseous  nerve,  radius,  the  wrist,  the  radial  vessels,  and  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb. 

The  Extensor  indicis  is  a  narrow,  elongated  muscle  placed  on  the  inner  side  of, 
and  parallel  with,  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft 
of  the  ulna,  below  the  origin  of  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis  and  from  the  inter- 
osseous membrane.  Its  tendon  passes  with  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum 
through  the  same  canal  in  the  annular  ligament,  and  subsequently  joins  the  tendon 
of  the  Extensor  communis  which  belongs  to  the  index  finger,  opposite  the  lower 
end  of  the  corresponding  metacarpal  bone,  lying  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  tendon 
from  the  common  Extensor. 

Relations. — The  relations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  muscles. 

Nerves. — The  Supinator  longus,  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  and  Anconeus 
are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  musculo-spiral  nerve ;  the  remaining  muscles 
of  the  radial  and  posterior  brachial  regions,  by  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve. 

Actions. — The  muscles  of  the  radial  and  posterior  brachial  regions,  which 
comprise  all  the  extensor  and  supinator  muscles,  act  upon  the  forearm,  wrist,  and 
hand ;  they  are  the  direct  antagonists  of  the  pronator  and  flexor  muscles.  The 
Anconeus  assists  the  Triceps  in  extending  the  forearm.  The  chief  action  of  the 
Supinator  longus  is  that  of  a  flexor  of  the  elbow-joint,  but  in  addition  to  this  it 
may  act  both  as  a  supinator  or  a  pronator ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  forearm  is  forcibly 
pronated  it  will  act  as  a  supinator,  and  bring  the  bones  into  a  position  midway 
between  supination  and  pronation ;  and,  vice  versdy  if  the  arm  is  forcibly  supinated, 
it  will  act  as  a  pronator,  and  bring  the  bones  into  the  same  position,  midway 
between  supination  and  pronation.  The  action  of  the  muscle  is  therefore  to  throw 
the  forearm  and  hand  into  the  position  they  naturally  occupy  when  placed  across 
the  chest.  The  Supinator  brevis  is  a  supinator  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  radius 
has  been  carried  across  the  ulna  in  pronation  and  the  back  of  the  hand  is  directed 
forward,  this  muscle  carries  the  radius  back  again  to  its  normal  position  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  ulna,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  again  directed  forward.  The 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  extends  the  wrist  and  abducts  the  hand.  It  may 
also  assist  in  bending  the  elbow-joint;  at  all  events,  it  serves  to  fix  or  steady  this 
articulation.  The  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevier  assists  the  Extensor  carpi  radi- 
alis longior  in  extending  the  wrist,  and  may  also  act  slightly  as  an  abductor  of  the 
hand.  The  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  helps  to  extend  the  hand,  but  when  acting 
alone  inclines  it  toward  the  ulnar  side ;  by  its  continued  action  it  extends  the 
elbow-joint.  The  Extensor  communis  digitorum  extends  the  phalanges,  then  the 
wrist,  and  finally  the  elbow.     It  acts  principally  on  the  proximal  phalanges,  the 
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middle  and  terminal  phalanges  being  extended  by  the  Interossei  and  Lumbri- 
cales.  It  ha«  also  a  tendency  to  separate  the  fingers  as  it  extends  them.  The 
Extensor  minimi  digiti  extends  similarly  the  little  finger,  and  by  its  continued 
action  it  assists  in  extending  the  wrist.  It  is  owing  to  this  muscle  that  the  little 
finger  can  be  extended  or  pointed  whilst  the  others  are  flexed.  The  chief  action  of 
the  Extensor  ossia  metacarpi  polticis  is  to  carry  the  thumb  outward  and  backward 
from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  the  abductor  longut 
poUicia.  By  its  continued  action  it  helps  to  extend  and  abduct  the  wrist.  The 
Extensor  brevis  pollicis  extends  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  By  its 
continued  action  it  helps  to  extend  and  abduct  the  wrist.  The  Extensor  longus 
pollicis  extends  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  By  its  continued  action  it 
helps  to  extend  and  abduct  the  wrist.  The  Extensor  indicis  extends  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  index  finger,  and  by  its  continued  action  assists  in  extending  the 
wrist.  It  is  owing  to  this  muscle  that  the  index  finger  can  be  extended  or  pointed 
while  the  others  are  flexed. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  tendons  of  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  are  liable  to 
become  strained  anil  their  shenths  inflamed  after  excessive  exeruise,  {producing  a  Baiisa^e-shaped 
swpilinK  along  the  course  of  the  tendon,  and  giving  a  peculiar  creaking  sensation  to  the  linger 
when  the  muscle  acts.  In  consequence  of  its  ot)«n  neing  caused  by  auch  movemenla  as  wringing 
clothes,  it  iskuownas  "  washerwomaD's  sprain." 

TEE  HAHS. 

Dissection  (IHg.  301).— Make  a  transverse  incision  across  the  front  of  the  wrist,  and  a 
second  across  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones :  connect  the  two  by  a  vertical  incision  in  the 
middle  line,  and  continue  it  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  middle  finger.     The  ant«Hor  and 
posterior  annular  li)faments  and  the  palmar 
fascia  should  then  be  dissected. 

The  Anterior  A  ntmUr  Ligament  is 
a  strong,  fibrous   band  which   arches  l 

over  the  carpus,  converting  the  deep  V 

groove    on    the  front    of    the  carpal  \ 

bones   into  a   canal,  beneath   which  I 

pass      the     flexor     tendons   of     the  ^ 

fingers.     It  is  attached,  internally,  to 
the  pisiform  bone  and  unciform  pro- 
cess of  the  unciform  bone,  and   ex- 
ternally  to    the    tuberosity    of    the  ■".■id.o*  — .« «»*■ 
scaphoid  and  to  the  inner  part  of  the            Pia.8ll.— TnDBTene>«ctloDthroughlheiTrtGt.ihow- 
anterior  surface  and  the  ridge  on  the     l;jB the .mujUr iigmeni. <Dd the «nai. for  ihepa™^, 
trapezium.     It  is  continuous,  above, 

with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  thickened 
portion,  and,  below,  with  the  palmar  fascia.  It  is  crossed  by  the  ulnar  vessels 
and  nerve  and  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves.  At  its 
outer  extremity  is  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  which  lies  in  the  groove 
on  the  trapezium  between  the  attachments  of  the  annular  ligament  to  the  bone. 
It  has  inserted  into  its  anterior  surface  the  tendon  of  the  Palmaris  longus  and 
part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  has  arising  from  it,  below,  the 
small  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger.  Beneath  it  pass  the  tendons  of  the 
Flexor  sublimis  and  profundus  digitorum,  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  the 
median  nerve. 

The  Synovial  Hembranes  of  the  Flexor  Tendons  at  the  Wrist. — There  are  two 
synovial  membranes  which  enclose  all  the  tendons  as  they  pass  beneath  this  lig- 
ament—one for  the  Flexor  sublimis  and  profundus  digitorum,  the  other  for  the 
Flexor  longus  pollicis.  They  extend  up  into  the  forearm  for  about  an  inch  above 
the  annular  ligament,  and  downward  about  halfway  along  the  metacarpal  bone, 
where  they  terminate  in  a  blind  diverticulum  around  each  pair  of  tendons,  with 
the  exception  of  the  thumb  and  sometimes  the  little  finger — in  these  two  fingers 
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the  diverticulum  is  continued  on,  and  communicates  with  the  synovial  sheath  of  the 
tendons.  In  the  other  three  fingers  the  synovial  sheath  of  the  tendons  in  the  fingers 
begins  as  a  hlind  pouch  without  communication  with  the  large  synovial  sac  (Fig.  313). 

Stirgical  AliattmiT. — This  arrani^ement  of  the  synovial  sheaths  explains  the  fact  that  thecal 
absc^  in  the  thumb  and  little  finger  is  liable  tobe  followed  by  abscesses  in  the  forearm,  from  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation 
along    the     continuous 

anovial  sheaths.     Gan- 
ion  is  apt  to  occur  in 
"'     this  situation,  constitu- 
j^  ting  "  compound  palmar 

ganglion";   it  presents 

an    hour-glass    outline, 

with  a  swelling  in  front 

■  of  the  wrist  and  in  the 

'"  palm  of  the  hand,  and  a 

*""  constriction  correspond- 
""'  ing  to  the  annular  liga- 
ment between  the  two. 
The  fluid  can  be  forced 
from  the  one  swelling  to 
the  other  under  the  Itga- 

The  Posterior  An- 

Fto.  312.— TrsnsTeise  section  through  the  rarpus,  showing  the  relative  poal-  nnlar  Ligament  is  a 
«on.ofthetendOD>,.v™«l«..ndn«™.    (HeQl«.)  gj^^^^   g^^^^g   ^^^^ 

extending  transversely  across  the  hack  of  the  wrist,  and  consisting  of  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  back  of  the  foreartn,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  some  transverse 
fibres.  It  forms  a  sheath  for  the  extensor  tendons  in  their  passage  to  the  fingers. 
being  attached,  internally,  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna,  the  cuneiform  and 
pisiform  bone.'* ;  externally,  to  the  margin 
of  the  radius;  and,  in  its  passage  across 
the  wriat,  to  the  elevated  ridges  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  radius.  It  pre- 
sents six  compartments  for  the  passage 
of  tendons,  each  of  which  is  lined  by  a 
separate  synovial  membrane.  These  are, 
from  without  inward — 1.  On  the  onter 
side  of  the  styloid  process,  for  the  ten- 
dons of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
and  Extensor  brevis  pollicis  ;  2.  Behind 
the  styloid  process,  for  the  tendons  of 
the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and 
brevior;  3.  About  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  radius,  for  the 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis; 
4.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  latter,  for  the 
tendons  of  the  Extensor  communis  digi- 
torum  and  Extensor  indicts;  5.  Oppo- 
site the  interval  between  the  radius  and 
ulna,  for  the  Extensor  minimi  digiti; 
no.sia.—DiaKraraBbowing  the  arrangement  of  the  6.  Grooving  the  back  of  the  ulna,  for  the 
synovial  .heath,  o(  the  palm  and  fingen,.  ^^^^^^    ^f'^^^^    Extensor   Carpi    ulnaris. 

The  synovial  membranes  lining  these  sheaths  are  usually  very  extensive,  reach- 
ing from  above  the  annular  ligament,  down  upon  the  tendons  for  a  variable 
distance  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

The  deep  palmar  bscla  (Fig,  314)  forms  a  common  sheath  which  invests  the 
muscles  of  the  hand.     It  consists  of  a  central  and  two  lateral  portions. 

The  central  portion  occupies  the  middle  of  the  palm,  is  triangular  in  shape,  of 
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great  strength  and  thickoess,  and  binds  down  the  tendons  in  this  situation.  It  is 
narrow  above,  being  attached  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  annular  ligament,  and 
receives  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  Falmaris  longus  muscle.  Below,  it  is  broad 
and  expanded,  and  divides  into  four  slips,  for  the  four  fingers.  Each  slip  gives  off 
superficial  fibres,  which  are  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  finger,  those  to 
the  palm  joining  the  skin  at  the  furrow  corresponding  to  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulation,  and  those  to  the  fingers  passing  into  the  skin  at  the  transverse  fold 
at  the  base  of  the  fingers.  The  deeper  part  of  each  slip  subdivides  into  two  pro- 
cesses, which  are  inserted  into  the  lateral  margins  of  the  anterior  (glenoid)  liga- 
ment of  the   metacarpo-phalangeal  joint.     From   the   sides  of  these   processes 


no.  SM.— Falmsr  [ucle.    (Altered  rrom  a  dl»ect[on  in  Ihe  UiiBeum  of  Ihe  Roral  College  of  Sargeoai  at 
England.) 

offsets  are  sent  backward,  to  be  attached  to  the  borders  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of 
the  metacarpal  bones  at  their  distal  extremities.  By  this  arrangement  short 
channels  are  formed  on  the  front  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones, 
through  which  the  flexor  tendons  pa.'fs.  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  describes  a  fifth  slip  as 
frequently  found  passing  to  the  thumb.  The  intervals  left  in  the  fascia  between 
the  four  fibrous  slips  transmit  the  digital  vei^sels  and  nerves  and  the  tendons  of 
the  Lumbricales.  At  the  points  of  division  of  the  palmar  fascia  into  the  slips 
above  mentioned  numerous  strong,  transverse  fibres  bind  the  separate  processes 
together.  The  palmar  fascia  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  integument  by  dense 
fibro-areolar  tissue,  forming  the  superficial  palmar  fascia,  and  gives  origin  by  its 
inner  margin   to  the  Falmaris  brevis:  it  covers  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  the 
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tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles,  and  the  branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves, 
and  on  each  side  it  gives  off  a  vertical  septum,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
interosseous  aponeurosis  and  separates  the  lateral  from  the  middle  palmar  group 
of  muscles. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  palmar  fascia  are  thin,  fibrous  layers,  which  cover, 
on  the  radial  side,  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and,  on  the  ulnar  side,  the 
muscles  of  the  little  finger ;  they  are  continuous  with  the  dorsal  fascia,  and  in  the 
palm  with  the  central  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia. 

The  Superficial  Transverse  Ligament  of  the  Fingers  is  a  thin,  fibrous  band 
which  stretches  across  the  roots  of  the  four  fingers,  and  is  closely  attached  to  the 
skin  of  the  clefts,  and  internally  to  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  forming  a  sort  of 
rudimentary  web.  Beneath  it  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves  pass  onward  to  their 
destination. 

Surgical  Anatomv.—The  palmar  fascia  is  liable  to  undergo  ooDtraction,  producing  a  veiy 
inconvenient  deformity  known  as '^  Dupuj^ren's  contraction."  The  ring  and  little  fingers  are 
most  frequently  implicated,  but  the  middle,  the  index,  and  the  thumb  may  be  involved.  The 
proximal  phalanx  is  drawn  down  and  cannot  be  straightened,  and  the  two  distal  phalanges 
become  similarly  flexed  as  the  disease  advances. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Hand  are  subdivided  into  three  groups :  1.  Those  of  the 
thumb,  which  occupy  the  radial  side ;  2.  Those  of  the  little  finger,  which  occupy 
the  ulnar  side ;  3.  Those  in  the*  middle  of  the  palm  and  between  the  interosseous 
spaces. 


Region  (Figs.  315,  316). 

Muscles  of  the  Thumb. 

Abductor  pollicis.  Flexor  brevis  poUicis. 

Opponens  (Flexor  ossis  metacarpi)  pollicis.     Adductor  obliquus  pollicis. 

Adductor  transversus  pollicis. 

The  Abductor  pollicis  is  a  thin,  flat  muscle  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
integument.  It  arises  from  the  ridge  of  the  os  trapezium  and  annular  ligament, 
and,  passing  outward  and  downward,  is  inserted  by  a  thin,  flat  tendon  into  the 
radial  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  sending  a  slip  to  join  the 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis. 

Relations.^ — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  palmar  fascia;  by  its  deep 
surface^  with  the  Opponens  pollicis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  apo- 
neurosis. Its  inner  border  is  separated  from  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  by  a  narrow 
cellular  interval. 

The  Opponens  pollicis  is  a  small,  triangular  muscle  placed  beneath  the 
preceding.  It  arises  from  the  palmar  surface  of  the  trapezium  and  annular 
ligament,  passes  downward  and  outward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  on  its  radial  side. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Abductor  pollicis ;  by  its  deep 
surface,  with  the  trapezio-metacarpal  articulation ;  by  its  inner  border,  with  the 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
muscles,  beneath  which  it  is  placed.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  outer  and  inner. 
The  outer  and  more  superficial  portion  arises  from  the  trapezium  and  outer  two- 
thirds  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  passes  along  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Flexor  longus  pollicis,. and,  becoming  tendinous,  has  a  sesamoid  bone  developed 
in  its  tendon,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  thumb.  The  inner  and  deeper  portion  of  the  muscle  is  very  small,  and  arises 
from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  with  the  Adductor  obliquus  pollicis.  A  sesamoid 
bone  is  developed  in  the  common  tendon  of  insertion. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  palmar  fascia ;  by  its  deep  sur- 
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face,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis ;  by  ita  external  turface,  with  the 
Opponena  pollicia ;  by  its  internal  turface,  with  the  Adductor  obliquua  pollicis. 

The  Adductor  obliqUBB  pollicis  arises  by  several  slips  from  the  os  magnum,  the 
bases  of  the  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones,  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and 
the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  From  this  origin  the  greater 
number  of  fibres  paaa  obliquely  downward  and  converge  to  a  tendon,  which, 
uniting  with  the  tendons  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  and 
the  Adductor  transveraus,  ia  inserted  into  the  inner  aide  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  thumb,  a  sesamoid  bone  being  developed  in  the  tendon  of  insertion. 
A  considerable  fasciculus,  however,  passes  more  obliquely  outward  beneath  the 
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tendon  of  the  long  flexor  to  join  the  superficial  portion  of  the  short  flexor  and  the 
Abductor  pollicis. 

BelaUona. — By  its  tuperficial  surface,  with  the  Flexor  longua  pollicia  and  the 
outer  head  of  the  Flexor  brevia  pollicis.  Ita  deep  turface  covers  the  Add{u:tor 
tranaversua  pollicia.  and  is  in  relation  with  the  deep  palmar  arch,  which  passes 
between  the  two  adductora. 

The  Adductor  transrersos  pollicis  (Fig.  315)  is  the  most  deeply  seated  of  this 
group  of  muscles.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  arising,  by  Its  broad  base,  from  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger  on  its  palmar  surface ; 
the  fibres,  proceeding  outward,  converge,  to  be  inserted,  with  the  inner  tendon  of 
the  Flexor  brevis  poUicia,  and  the  Adductor  obliquua  pollicis,  into  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  From  the  common  tendon  of  insertion 
a  slip  is  prolonged  to  the  Extensor  longua  pollicis. 

Eelations. — By  its  saperiir/al  garjace,  with  the  Adductor  obliquus  pollicis, 
the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  profundus,  and  the  Lumbric-ales.  Its  deep  surface 
covers  the  first  two  interosseous  spacea.  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strong 
aponeurosis. 

Three  of  these  muscles  of  the  thumb,  the  Abductor,  the  Adductor  transversus, 
'  Thii  rouBcle  was  formerly  described  as  the  deep  portion  of  the  Fleior  brevis  pollicis. 
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and  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  at  their  insertions  give  off  fibrous  expansions  which 
join  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis.  This  permits  of  flexion  of  the 
proximal  phalanx  and  extension  of  the  terminal  phalanx  at  the  same  time.  These 
expansions,  originally  figured  by  Albinus,  have  been  more  recently  described  by 
M.  Duchenne  {Physiologie  des  Mouvements^  page  299). 

Nerves. — The  Abductor,  Opponens,  and  outer  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis 
are  supplied  by  the  median  nerve ;  the  inner  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis,  and  the 
Adductors,  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Actions. — The  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  are  almost  suflSciently  indi- 
cated by  their  names.  This  segment  of  the  hand  is  provided  with  three  extensors 
— an  extensor  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  an  extensor  of  the  first,  and  an  extensor  of 
the  second  phalanx ;  these  occupy  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 
There  are  also  three  flexors  on  the  palmar  surface — a  flexor  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  a  flexor  of  the  proximal,  and  a  flexor  of  the  terminal  phalanx ;  there  is  also 
an  Abductor  and  two  Adductors.  The  Abductor  pollicis  moves  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb  outward ;  that  is,  away  from  the  index  finger.  The  Flexor 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  flexes  the  metacarpal  bone — that  is,  draws  it  inward  over 
the  palm — and  at  the  same  time  rotates  the  bone,  so  as  to  turn  the  ball  of  the 
thumb  toward  the  fingers,  thus  producing  the  movement  of  opposition.  The 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  flexes  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The  Adductores 
pollicis  move  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  inward;  that  is,  toward  the 
index  finger.  These  muscles  give  to  the  thumb  its  extensive  range  of  motion. 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  first  meta- 
carpal bone  these  movements  differ  from  the  corresponding  movements  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  other  fingers.  Thus  extension  of  the  thumb  more  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  motion  of  abduction  in  the  other  fingers,  and  flexion  to 
adduction. 

Ulnar  Region  (Fig.  316). 

Palmaris  brevis. 

Muscles  of  the  Little  Finger. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

Opponens  (Flexor  ossis  metacarpi)  minimi  digiti. 

The  Pabnaris  brevis  is  a  thin  quadrilateral  muscle  placed  beneath  the  integu- 
ment on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fasciculi  from  the 
annular  ligament  and  palmar  fascia ;  the  fleshy  fibres  pass  inward,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  skin  on  the  inner  border  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is 
intimately  adherent,  especially  by  its  inner  extremity ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with 
the  inner  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  ulnar  vessels 
and  nerve,  and  from  the  muscles  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand. 

The  Abductor  miTilTni  digiti  is  situated  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  It  arises  from  the  pisiform  bone,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon  which 
divides  into  two  slips :  one  passes  under  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  extensor 
tendon,  opposite  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger.  The  other  slip 
passes  over  the  expansion,  and  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  border  of  the  shaft  of  the 
same  phalanx. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  inner  portion  of  the  palmar 
fascia,  and  the  Palmaris  brevis ;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Flexor  ossis  meta- 
carpi minimi  digiti ;   by  its  outer  border,  with  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

The  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  lies  on  the  same  plane  as  the  preceding  muscle, 
on  its  radial  side.  It  arises  from  the  tip  of  the  unciform  process  of  the  unciform 
bone  and  anterior  surface  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger.  It  is  separated  from  the  Abductor  at  its 
origin  by  the  deep  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve.  This  muscle  is  some- 
times wanting ;  the  Abductor  is  then,  usually,  of  large  size. 


THE    ULNAR    REGION. 


RelationB. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  internal  portion  of  the  palmar 
fascia,  and  the  Palmaris  brevis ;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Opponens. 

The  Oppo&ens  minimi  digiti  (Fig.  307)  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  preceding  muscles.     It  arises  from  the  unciform  proeesa 


Flo.  SIS.— MuEcles 


of  the  unciform  bone  and  contiguous  portion  of  tbe  annular  ligament;  ita  fibres 
pass  downward  and  inward,  to  bo  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  little  finger,  along  its  ulnar  margin. 

Eelations. — By  its  nuperficial  surface,  with   the  Flexor  brevis  and  Abductor 
minimi   digiti ;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Interossei  muscles  in  the  fourth 
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metacarpal  space,  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  the  Flexor  tendons  of  the  little 
finger. 

Nerves. — All  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Abductor  minimi  digiti  abducts  the  little  finger  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  hand.  It  corresponds  to  a  dorsal  interosseous  muscle.  It  also  assists 
in  flexing  the  proximal  phalanx.  The  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  abducts  the 
little  finger  from  the  middle  line  of  the  hand.  It  also  assists  in  flexing  the 
proximal  phalanx.  The  Opponens  minimi  digiti  draws  forward  the  fifth  meta- 
carpal bone,  so  as  to  deepen  the  hollow  of  the  palm.  The  Palmaris  brevis  corrugates 
the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

BUddle  Palmax  Region. 

Lumbricales.  Interossei  palmares. 

Interossei  dorsales. 

The  Lumbricales  (Fig.  316)  are  four  small  fleshy  fasciculi,  accessories  to  the 
deep  Flexor  muscle.  They  arise  by  fleshy  fibres  from  the  tendons  of  the  deep 
Flexor :  the  first  and  second,  from  the  radial  side  and  palmar  surface  of  the  tendons 
of  the  index  and  middle  fingers ;  the  third,  from  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  ten- 
dons of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers ;  and  the  fourth,  from  the  contiguous  sides  of 
the  tendons  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers.  They  pass  to  the  radial  side  of  the 
corresponding  fingers,  and  opposite  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  each 
tendon  terminates  in  a  broad  aponeurosis  which  is  inserted  into  the  tendinous 
expansion  from  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum,  covering  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
each  finger. 

The  Interossei  muscles  are  so  named  from  occupying  the  intervals  between 
the  metacarpal  bones.  They  are  divided  into  two  sets,  a  dorsal  and  palmar ;  the 
former  are  four  in  number,  one  in  each  metacarpal  space ;  the  latter,  three  in 
number,  lie  upon  the  metacarpal  bones. 

The  Dorsal  interossei  are  four  in  number,  larger  than  the  palmar,  and  occupy 
the  intervals  between  the  metacarpal  bones.  They  are  bipenniform  muscles, 
arising  by  two  heads  from  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  but  more 
extensively  from  that  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  which  corresponds  to  the  side 
of  the  finger  in  which  the  muscle  is  inserted.  They  are  inserted  into  the  bases 
of  the  first  phalanges  and  into  the  aponeurosis  of  the  common  extensor  tendon. 
Between  the  double  origin  of  each  of  these  muscles  is  a  narrow  triangular  interval, 
through  the  first  of  which  passes  the  radial  artery  ;  through  the  other  three  passes 
a  perforating  branch  from  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle^  or  Abductor  indicis,  is  larger  than  the 
others.  It  is  flat,  triangular  in  form,  and  arises  by  two  heads,  separated  by  a 
fibrous  arch,  for  the  passage  of  the  radial  artery  from  the  dorsum  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  The  outer  head  arises  from  the  upper  half  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
first  metacarpal  bone ;  the  inner  head,  from  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  radial 
border  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone ;  the  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  radial  side 
of  the  index  finger.  The  second  and  third  dorsal  interossei  are  inserted  into  the 
middle  finger,  the  former  into  its  radial,  the  latter  into  its  ulnar  side.  The  fourth 
is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger. 

The  Palmar  interossei,  three  in  number,  are  smaller  than  the  Dorsal,  and  placed 
upon  the  palmar  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  rather  than  between  them. 
They  arise  from  the  entire  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  one  finger,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  and  aponeurotic  expansion 
of  the  common  extensor  tendon  of  the  same  finger. 

The  first  arises  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  same  side  of  the  index  finger.  The  second  arises  from  the  radial 
side  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  same  side  of  the  ring 
finger.  The  third  arises  from  the  radial  side  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  same  side  of  the  little  finger.     From  this  account  it  may  be  seen 
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^at  each  finger  ia  provided  with  two  Interoasei  muscleB,  with  the  exception  of 
the  little  finger,  in  which  the  Abductor  muscle  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  pair. 

NerreB. — The  two  outer  LumbricaleB  are  supplied  by  the  median  nerve;  the 
rest  of  the  muscles  of  this  group,  by  the  ulnar.  All  the  InteroBsei  are  supplied  by 
the  ulnar.  "" 

Actions. — The  Palmar  interossei  muscles  adduct  the  fingers  to  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  longitudinally  through  the  centre  of  the  middle  finger ;  and  the  Dorsal 
interoBsei  abduct  the  fingers  from  that  line.    In  addition  to  this,  the  Interossei,  in 


rta.Bn— The  DoTMllnlerouel  of  left  baud.  fla.  «&.—«>«  Palmu  Interouel  of  left  hand. 

conjunction  with  the  Lumbricales,  flex  the  first  phalange*  at  the  metacarpo-phalan- 
geal  joints,  and  extend  the  second  and  third  phalanges  in  conseijuence  of  their 
insertion  into  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendons.  The  Extensor  communis 
digitorum  is  believed  to  act  almost  entirely  on  the  first  phalanges. 

SURFACE  FORM  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 
The  PKlfiraiiK  mt^or  largely  inflnencca  surface  form  and  conceals  a  conuderable  part  of  the 
thoracic  wall  in  front.  Its  sternal  origin  presents  a  festooned  border  which  bounds  and  deter- 
mines the  width  of  the  sternal  furrow.  Its  clavicular  origin  ia  somewhat  depressed  and  flattened, 
and  between  the  two  portions  of  the  muscle  is  often  an  oblique  depression  which  difFerentiatea 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  outer  martrin  of  the  muscle  is  generally  well  marked  above,  and 
bounds  the  infraclavicular  foesa,  a  triangular  interval  which  separates  the  Pectoralis  major  from 
the  Deltoid.  It  gradually  becomes  less  marked  as  it  approaches  the  tendon  of  insertion,  and 
becomes  more  closely  blended  with  the  Deltoid  muscle.  The  lower  border  of  the  PectonUia 
major  forma  the  rounded  anterior  axillaij  fold,  and  eorrcHponds  with  the  direction  of  the  fifth 
rib.  The  Pectoralit  minor  influences  surface  form.  When  the  arm  is  raised  its  lowest  slip  of 
origin  produces  a  local  fulness  just  hclow  the  border  of  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  and  so 
serves  to  break  the  sharp  line  of  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  major  muscle,  which  is 
produced  when  the  arm  is  in  this  position.  The  origin  of  the  Serrntia  mngniii  produces  a  very 
characteristic  surface  marking.  When  the  arm  is  raised  from  the  ude  in  a  well-developed 
subject,  the  five  or  sis  lower  serrations  are  plainly  discernible,  forming  a  zigiag  line,  caused  by 
the  series  of  digitations,  which  diminish  in  she  from  above  downward,  and  have  their  apices 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  curve.  When  the  arm  is  lying  by  the  side,  the  first  serration  to 
appear,  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  is  the  one  attached  to  the  fifth  rib.  The 
Dfltnid,  with  the  prominence  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  humerus,  produces  the  rounded 
outline  of  the  shoulder.  It  is  rounder  and  -fuller  in  ftont  than  behind,  where  it  presents  a 
somewhat  flattened  form.  lis  anterior  bonier,  above,  presents  a  rounded,  slightly  curved 
— ; ,^  which  bounds  externally  the  infraclavicular  fossa;  below,  it  is  closely  united  with  the 
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Pectoralis  m^jor.  Its  posterior  border  is  thin,  flattened,  and  scarcely  marked  above ;  below,  it 
is  thicker  and  more  prominent.  When  the  muscle  is  in  action,  the  middle  portion  becomes 
irregular,  presenting  alternate  longitudinal  elevations  and  depressions,  the  elevations  correspond- 
ing to  the  fleshy  portions,  the  depressions  to  the  tendinous  intersections  of  the  muscle.  The 
insertion  of  the  Deltoid  is  marked  by  a  depression  on  the  out^r  side  of  the  middle  of  the  arm. 
Of  the  scapular  muscles,  the  only  one  wnich  materially  influences  surface  form  is  the  Teres 
major,  which  assists  the  Latissimus  dorsi  in  forming  the  thick,  rounded  fold  of  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  axilla.  When  the  arm  is  raised,  the  Coraco-brachialis  reveals  itself  as  a  long, 
narrow  elevation  which  emerges  from  under  cover  of  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla  and  runs 
downward,  internal  to  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  When  the  arm  is  hanging  bv  the  side,  its 
front  and  inner  part  presents  the  prominence  of  the  Biceps,  bounded  on  either  side  by  an  inter- 
muscular depression.  This  muscle  determines  the  contour  of  the  front  of  the  arm,  and  extends 
from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  axilla  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  Its  upper  tendons  are  con- 
ceded by  the  Pectoralis  major  and  the  Deltoid,  and  its  lower  tendon  sinks  into  the  space  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  When  the  muscle  is  in  a  state  of  complete  contraction — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  forearm  has  been  flexed  and  supinat-ed — it  presents  a  rounded  convex  form,  bulged 
out  laterally,  and  its  length  is  diminished.  On  each  side  of  the  Biceps,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  arm,  the  Brackialis  anticus  is  discernible.  On  the  outer  side  it  forms  a  narrow  eminence 
which  extends  some  distance  up  the  arm  along  the  border  of  the  Biceps.  On  the  inner  side  it 
shows  itself  only  as  a  little  fulness  just  above  the  elbow.  On  the  back  of  the  arm  the  long  head 
of  the  Tricenas  may  be  seen  as  a  longitudinal  eminence  emerging  from  under  cover  of  the  Deltoid, 
and  gradually  merging  into  the  longitudinal  flattened  plane  of  the  muscle  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  of  the  arm.  On  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  elbow  are  to  be  seen  two  muscular  eleva- 
tions, one  on  each  side,  separated  above  and  converging  below  so  as  to  form  a  triangular  space. 
Of  these,  the  inner  elevation,  consisting  of  the  flexors  and  pronator,  forxus  the  prominence 
along  the  inner  side  and  front  of  the  forearm.  It  is  a  fusiform  mass,  pointed  above  at  the 
internal  condyle  and  gradually  tapering  off  below.  The  Pronator  radii  teres,  the  innermost 
muscle  of  the  group,  lorms  the  boundary  of  the  triangular  space  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  It 
is  shorter,  less  prominent,  and  more  oblique  than  the  outer  boundary.  The  most  prominent 
part  of  the  eminence  is  produced  by  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis^  the  mu.scle  next  in  order  on  the 
mner  side  of  the  preceaing  one.  It  forms  a  rounded  prominence  above,  and  can  be  traced 
downward  to  its  tendon,  which  can  be  felt  lying  on  the  front  of  the  wrist,  nearer  to  the  radial 
than  to  the  ulnar  border,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  radial  artery.  The  Palnmris  longus 
presents  no  surface  marking  above,  but  below  is  the  most  prominent  tendon  on  the  front  of  the 
wrist,  standing  out,  when  the  muscle  is  in  action,  as  a  sharp,  tense  cord  beneath  the  skin.  The 
Flexor  sMiinis  digitoi-um  does  not  directly  influence  surface  form.  The  position  of  its  four 
tendons  on  the  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm  is  indicated  by  an  elongated  depression 
between  the  tendons  of  the  Palmaris  longus  and  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  Flexor  carpi 
tdnaris  occupies  a  small  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearm,  and  is  separated  from  the 
extensor  ana  supinator  group,  whicn  occupies  the  greater  part  of  this  surface,  by  the  ulnar 
farrow,  producea  by  the  subcutaneous  posterior  border  of  the  ulna.  Its  tendon  can  be  perceived 
along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  front  of  the  forearm,  and  is  most  marked  when  the  hana  is  flexed 
and  adducted.  The  deep  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  forearm  have  no  direct  influence  on  surface 
form.  The  external  group  of  muscles  of  the  forearm,  consisting  of  the  extensors  and  supi- 
nators, occupy  the  outer  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  this  region.  They 
form  a  fusiform  mass,  which  is  altogether  on  a  higher  level  than  the  pronato-flexor  group.  Its 
apex  emerges  from  between  the  Triceps  and  Brachialis  anticus  muscles  some  distance  above  the 
elbow-joint,  and  acquires  its  greatest  breadth  opposite  the  external  condyle,  and  thence  gradually 
shades  off  into  a  flattened  surface.  About  the  middle  of  the  forearm  it  divides  into  two  longi- 
tudinal eminences  which  diverge  from  each  other,  leaving  a  triangular  interval  between  them. 
The  outer  of  these  two  groups  of  muscles  consists  of  the  Supinator  longus  and  the  Extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior  et  brevior,  which  form  a  longitudinal  eminence  descending  from  the  exter- 
nal condyloid  ridge  in  the  direction  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  The  other  and  more 
posterior  group  consists  of  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum,  the  Extensor  minimi  digiti,  and 
Uie  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  It  commences  above  as  a  tapering  form  at  the  external  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  and  is  separated  behind  at  its  upper  part  from  the  Anconeus  by  a  well-marked 
furrow,  and  below,  from  the  pronato-flexor  mass,  by  the  ulnar  furrow.  In  the  triangular  inter- 
val lefl  between  these  two  groups  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger  are  seen.  The 
only  two  muscles  of  this  region  which  reouire  special  mention  as  independently  influencing 
surface  form  are  the  Supinator  longus  and  tne  Anconeus.  The  inner  border  of  the  Supmator 
longus  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  triangular  space  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  it  com- 
mences as  a  rounded  border  above  the  condyle,  and  is  longer,  less  oblique,  and  more  proniinent 
than  the  inner  boundary.  Lower  down,  the  mus(*le  forms  a  full  fleshy  mass  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  and  below  tapers  into  a  tendon,  which  may  be  traced  down  to 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  The  Anconeus  presents  a  well-marked  and  characteristic 
surface  form  in  the  shape  of  a  triangular,  slightly  elevated  surface,  immediately  external  to  the 
subcutaneous  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon,  and  differentiated  from  the  common  extensor 
group  by  a  well-marked  oblique  longitudinal  depression.  The  upper  angle  of  the  triangle  corre- 
sponds to  the  external  condyle,  and  is  marked  by  a  depression  or  dimple  in  this  situation.  In 
tne  triangular  interval  caused  by  the  divergence  from  each  other  of  the  two  groups  of  muscles 
into  which  the  extensor  and  supinator  group  is  divided  at  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm  an 
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oblique  elongated  emineDce  is  seen,  caosed  by  the  emergence  of  two  of  the  extensors  of  the 
thumb  from  their  deep  origin  at  the  back  of  the  forearm.  This  eminence,  full  above  and  be- 
coming flattened  out  and  partially  subdivided  below,  runs  downward  and  outwud  over  the  back 
and  outer  surface  of  the  radius  to  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist-joint,  where  it  forms  a  ridge, 
especially  marked  when  the  thumb  is  extended,  which  passes  onward  to  the  posterior  aspect  oi 
the  thumb.  The  tendons  of  most  of  the  extensor  muscles  are  to  be  seen  and  felt  at  the  level 
of  the  wrist-joint.  Most  externally  are  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and 
the  Extensor  brevis  pollicis,  forming  a  vertical  ridge  over  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  from  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  the  thumb.  Internal  to  this  is  the  oblique  rid^e  produced  by 
the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis,  very  noticeable  when  the  muscle  is  m  action.  The 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  is  scarcely  to  be  felt,  but  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  can 
be  distinctly  perceived  as  a  vertical  ridge  emerging  from  under  the  inner  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis,  when  the  hand  is  forcibly  extended  at  the  wrist.  Internal  to 
this,  again,  can  be  felt  tne  tendons  of  the  Extensor  indicis,  Extensor  communis  digitorum,  and 
Extensor  minimi  digiti ;  the  latter  tendon  being  separated  fr^m  those  of  the  common  extensor 
by  a  slight  furrow.  The  muscles  of  the  hand  are  principally  concerned,  as  far  as  regards  sur- 
face-form, in  producing  the  thenar  and  hvpothenar  eminences,  and  individually  are  not  to  be 
distinguished,  on  the  surface,  from  each  other.  The  Addtuitor  transvergus  poUicis  is,  however, 
an  exception  to  this ;  its  anterior  border  gives  rise  to  a  ridge  across  the  web  of  skin  connecting 
the  thumb  to  the  rest  of  the  hand.  The  thenar  eminence  is  much  larger  and  rounder  than  the 
hypothenar  one,  which  presents  a  longer  and  narrower  eminence  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
hand.  When  the  Palmaris  hrevu  is  in  action  it  produces  a  wrinkling  of  the  skin  over  the  hyjx)- 
thenar  eminence,  and  a  deep  dimple  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand.  The  anterior  extremities 
of  the  Lumbrical  muscles  help  to  produce  the  soft  eminences  just  behind  the  clefts  of  the  fingers, 
separated  from  each  other  by  depressions  corresponding  to  the  flexor  tendons  in  their  sheaths. 
Between  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences,  at  the  wrist-joint,  is  a  slight  groove  or  depression, 
widening  out  as  it  approaches  the  fingers;  beneath  this  we  have  the  strong  central  part  of  the 
palmar  fascia.  Here  we  have  some  furrows,  which  are  pretty  constant  in  their  arrangement, 
and  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  letter  M .  One  of  these  furrows  passes  obliquely  outward 
from  the  groove  between  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  regions  to  the  heaa  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  index  finger.  A  second  passes  inward,  with  a  slight  inclination  upward,  frx)m  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand.  A  third  runs  parallel  with  the  second  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  it.  Lastly,  crossing  these  two  latter  frurrows,  is  an  obliaue 
furrow  parallel  with  the  first.  The  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  differs  considerably  from  tnat 
of  the  lorearm.  At  the  wrist  it  suddenly  becomes  hard  and  dense,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  cuticle.  The  skin  in  the  thenar  region  presents  these  characteristics  less  than  elsewhere. 
In  spite  of  this  hardness  and  density,  the  skin  of  the  palm  is  exceedingly  sensitive  and  very 
vascular.  It  is  destitute  of  hair,  and  no  sebaceous  follicles  have  been  found  in  this  region. 
Over  the  fingers  the  skin  again  becomes  thinner,  especially  at  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  and 
over  the  terminal  phalanges  it  is  thrown  into  numerous  parallel  ridges  in  conseouence  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  papilfae  in  it.  The  superficial  fascia  in  the  palm  is  made  up  oi  dense  fibro- 
fatty  tissue.  This  tissue  binds  down  the  skin  so  firmly  to  the  deep  palmar  fascia  that  very  little 
movement  is  permitted  between  the  two.  On  the  back  of  the  hand  the  Dorsal  interossei  pro- 
duce elongated  swellings  between  the  metacarpal  bones.  The  first  dorsal  interosseous  (Abductor 
indlcis),  when  the  thumb  is  closely  adducted  to  the  hand,  forms  a  prominent  fusiform  bulging ; 
the  other  interossei  are  not  so  marked. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  student,  having  completed  the  dissection  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity,  should 
consider  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  various  muscles  in  fracture  of  the 
bones. 

In  considering  the  actions  of  the  various  muscles  upon  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity,  I 
have  selected  the  most  common  forms  of  injury,  both  for  illustration  and  description. 

Fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  (Fig.  319)  is  always  attended  with  considerable  dis- 
placement: the  inner  end  of  the  outer  fragment  is  displaced  inward  and  backward,  while  the 
outer  end  of  the  same  fragment  is  rotated  forward,  owing  to  the  displacement  backward  of  its 
inner  end.     The  whole  outer  fragment  is  somewhat  depressed. 

The  displacement  is  produced  as  follows:  inioard,  by  the  muscles  passing  from  the  chest  to 
the  outer  fragment  of  the  clavicle,  to  the  scapula,  and  to  the  humerus — viz.  the  Subclavius,  the 
Pectoralis  minor  and  msgor,  and  the  Latissimus  dorsi ;  backward^  with  cortseauent  rotation  of 
the  outer  end  of  the  outer  fragment  forward  by  the  Pectoral  muscles.  The  aepression  of  the 
whole  outer  fragment  is  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  Deltoid, 
The  outer  end  of  the  inner  fragment  appears  to  be  elevated,  the  skin  being  drawn  tensely  over 
it;  this  is  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  outer  fragment,  as  the  inner  fragment  is  usually  kept 
fixed  by  the  costo-clavicular  ligament  and  by  the  antagonism  between  the  Stemo-mastoid  and 
Pectoralis  msuor  muscles.  But  it  may  be  raised  by  an  unusually  strong  Sterno-mastoid,  or  by 
the  inner  ena  of  the  outer  fragment  getting  below  and  behind  it.  The  causes  of  displacement 
having  been  ascertained,  it  is  easy  to  apply  the  appropriate  treatment.  The  outer  fragment  is 
to  be  drawn  outward,  and,  together  with  the  scapula,  raised  upward  to  a  level  with  the  inner 
fragment,  and  retained  in  that  position. 
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In  fracture  of  the  acromial  end  nf  the  davide,  between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments, 
only  slight  dieplacement  oocuib,  as  the§e  ligaments,  from  their  oblique  insertion,  serve  to  hold 
both  portions  of  the  bone  in  apposition.  fWcture,  also, 
of  the  tteriwl  end,  internal  to  the  coslo- clavicular  li^- 
ment,  is  attended  with  only  slight  displacement,  this 
Moment  serving  to  retain  the  Irogments  in  close  appo- 

Fracture  of  the  acromion  procfsn  usually  arises  from 
violence  applied  to  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
shoulder ;  it  is  generally  known  by  the  rotundity  of  the 
shoulder  being  lost,  from  the  Deltoid  drawing  the  frae- 
tured  portion  downward  and  forward  ;  and  the  displace- 
ment may  easily  be  discovered  by  tracing  the  margin  of 
the  clavicle  outward,  when  the  fragment  will  be  found 
resting  on  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  In  order  to  relax  the  anterior  and  outer 
fibres  of  the  Deltoid  (the  opposing  muscle),  the  arm 
should  be  drawn  forward  across  the  chest  and  the  elbow 
well  raised,  so  that  the  head  of  the  bone  may  press  the 
acromion  process  upward  and  retain  it  in  its  position. 

Fracture  of  the  coracoid  procexs  is  an  extremely  rare 
accident,  and  is  usually  caused  by  a  sharp  blow  on  the 

Kint  of  the  shoulder.     Displacement  is  here  produced 
the  combined  actions  of  the  Fectoralis  minor,  short 
head  of  the  Biceps,  and  Coraco -brachial is,  the  former 
muscle  drawing  the  fragment  inward,  and  the  latter 
directly  downward,  the  amount  of  displacement  being 
limited  by  the  connection  of  this  process  to  the  acromion 
f  the  middi     f  th      ^^  means  of  the  oorBoo-aoromiaJ  ligament.     In  order  to 
■  tn    nuaoie  o  toe    ^,^  these  muscles  and  replace  the  fragments  in  close 
apposition,  the  forearm  should  be  flexed  so  as  to  relax 
the  Biceps,  and  the  arm  drawn  forward  and  inward  across  the  chest,  so  as  to  relax  the  Coraeo- 
brachialis;  the  himierus  should  then  be  pushed  upward  against  the  coraeo-acromial  ligament, 
and  the  arm  retained  in  that  position. 

Fracture  of  the  turgical  nedc  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  320)  is  very  common,  is  attended  with 
considerable  displacement,  and  its  appeanmces  correspond  somewhat  with  those  of  dislocation 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla.     The  upper  fragment  is  slightly  elevated  under  the 
ooraco- acromial  li^ment  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  ^al«r  and  lesser  tuberosities ;  the 
lower  fragment  is  urawn  inward  by  the  Pectoralis  m^or.  Latissimus  dorsi,  and  Teres  m^or;  and 
the  humerus  is  thrown  obliquely  outward  from  the  side  by  the  Deltoid,  and  occasionally  elevated 
BO  as  to  project  beneath  and  m  front  of  the  coracoid  process.     The  deformity  is  reduced  by 
fixing  the  shoulder  and  drawing  the  arm  outward  and  down- 
waixT    To  counteract  the  opposing  muscles,  and  to  keep  the 
fragments  in  position,  the  arm  should  be  drawn  from  the  side 
and  pasteboard  splints  applied  on  its  four  sides ;  a  large  conical- 
shaped  pad  should  be  placed  in  the  axilla,  with  the  Mse  turned 
upward  and  the  elbow  approximated  to  the  side,  and  retained 
there  by  a  broad  roller  passed  round  the  chest;  the  foreanu 
should  then  be  flexed,  and  the  hand  supported  in  a  sling,  care 
being  taken  not  to  raise  the  elbow,  otherwise  the  lower  frag- 
ment may  be  displaced  upward. 

In  fracture  of  the  tliaft  of  the  hiitnenit  below  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Pectoralia  major,  Ijatissimus  dorsi,  and  Teres  mwor, 
and  above  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  there  is  also  consider- 
able deformity,  the  upper  fragment  being  drawn  inward  by  the 
first -mentioned  muscles,  and  the  lower  fragment  upward  and 
outward  by  the  Deltoid,  producing  shortening  of  the  limb  and 
a  considerable  prominence  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  from  the 
fractured  ends  of  the  bone  riding  over  one  another,  especially 
if  the  fracture  lakes  place  in  an  oblique  direction.  Tlie  frag- 
ments may  be  broucht  into  apposition  by  extension  from  the 
sao-FraM        fth  1  ^^^'"^  ^"^  retained  in  that  position  by  adopting  the  same 

neckifthehumenifl.  "^        means  M  in  the  preceding  injury.  _  ,.      ,    ,    . 

In  fracturesof  the  jA(irto/(AeA!'i»«nui  immediately  below 
the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  the  amount  of  deformity  dc)>ends  greatly  upon  the  direction  of  the 
fracture.  If  it  occurs  in  a  transverse  direction,  only  slight  displacement  takes  place,  the  upper 
fragment  being  drawn  a  little  forward ;  but  in  obtiuue  fracture  the  combined  actions  of  the 
Biceps  and  Brechialis  anticus  muscles  in  front  and  the  Triceiw  behind  draw  upward  the 
lower  fragment,  causing  it  to  glide  over  the  opper  fragment,  either  backward  or  forward, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  fracture.  Simple  extension  reduces  the  deformity,  and 
the  application  of  splints  on  the  four  sides  of  the  arm  will  retain  the  fragments  in  apposi^otL 
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Care  shonld  be  tsJcen  not  to  raiee  the  elbow,  but  the  forearm  and  band  m«j  be  supported 
in  a.  sling. 

Fracture  of  the  hwmenm  (Fig.  321)  immediately  above  ibe  condyles  deserres  very  attentive 
consideration,  as  the  penemi  appcanuiMa  correspoad  somewhat  with  those  produced  by  sep- 
aration of  the  epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  and  with  tboee 

of  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backward.     If  the  | 

direction  of  the  fracture  is  oblique  from  alaove,  downward 
and  forward,  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upward  and 
backward  by  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Bicepe  in  front  and 
the  Triceps  behind.  This  iiijury  may  be  diagnosed  from  dis- 
location by  the  increased  mobility  in  fracture,  the  existence 
of  crepitus,  and  the  fact  of  the  deformity  beinp  remedied  by 
extension,  on  the  discontinuance  of  which  it  is  reprodaced. 
The  age  of  the- patient  is  of  importance  in  distinguishing  this 
form  of  injury  from  separation  of  the  cpiphj-sis.  If  frac- 
ture occurs  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure,  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upward 
and  forward,  causing  a  considerable  prominence  in  front,  and 
the  upper  fragment  projects  backward  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  Triceps  muscle. 

Fracture  of  the  olecranon  pTocem  (Rg.  322)  is  a  frcnuent 
accident.  The  detached  fragment  is  displaced  upward,  by 
the  action  of  the  Triceps  fflu»cle,  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches;  the  prominence  of  the  elbow  is  consequently  lost, 
and  a  deep  hollow  is  felt  at  the  back  part  of  the  joint, 
which  is  much  increased  on  flexing  the  hmb.  The  patient 
at  the  same  time  loses,  more  or  less,  the  power  of  extending 

the  forearm.     The  treatment  consists  in  relaxing  the  Triceps  ^lo  S21  —Fracture  of  the  humenu 

by  extending  the  limb,  and  retaining  it  in  the  extended  posi-    above  the  condyles. 
tion  by  means  of  a  long  straight  splint  applied  to  the  front 

of  the  arm ;  the  fragments  are  thus  brought  into  close  apposition,  and  may  be  further  approxi- 
mated by  drawing  down  the  upper  fragment.     Union  is  generally  ligamentous. 

ftacture  of  the  neck  of  ihr  radi'im  is  an  exceedingly  rare  accident,  and  is  generally  caused 
firect  violence.     Its  diagnosis  is  somewhat  obscure,  on  account  of  the  slight  deformity  visible, 

injured  part  being  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  muscles ;  but  the  movements  of  prona- 
tion and  supination  are  entirely  lost.  The  upper  fragment  is  drawn  outward  by  the  Supinator 
brevis.  its  extent  of  displacement  being  limited  by  the  attachment  of  the  orbicular  ligament 
The  lower  fragment  is  drawn  forward  and  slightly 
upward  by  the  Biceps,  and  inward  by  the  Tro- 
natur  railii  teres,  it«  displacement  forward  and 
upward  being  counteracted  in  some  degree  by 
the  Supinator  brevis.  The  treatment  essentially 
consists  in  relaxinjj  the  Biceps,  Supinator  brevis, 
and  Pronator  radii  teres  muscles  hy  flexing  the 
forearm,  and  placing  it  in  a  position  midway 
between  pronation  and  supination,  extension 
having  beea  previously  made  so  as  to  bring  the 
paita  in  apposition. 

In  fracture  of  the  radiiu  (Fig.  323)  near 
its  centre,  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  upward 
by  the  Biceps  ana  inward  by  the  Pronator  radii 
teres,  holding  a  position  midway  between  pro- 
nation and  supination,  and  a  degree  of  fulness 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  forearm  is  thus  pro- 
duced :  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  downward 
and  inward  toward  the  ulna  by  the  Pronator 

quadratus,  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  pronation  Fio.  322.— Fracture  of  the  olecranon. 

b^  the  same  muscle :  at  the  same  time,  the  .Su- 
pinator longus,  by  elevating  the  styloid  process,  into  which  it  is  inserted,  will  serve  to  depress 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  still  more  toward  the  ulna.  In  order  to  relax  the  opposing 
muscfes  the  forearm  should  be  bent,  and  the  limb  placed  in  a  position  midway  between  prona- 
tion and  supination  ;  the  fracture  is  then  easily  reduced  by  extension  from  the  wrist  and  elbow  i 
well-padded  splints  sbouhl  be  applied  on  both  ades  of  the  forearm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist ; 
the  hand  being  allowed  to  fall,  will,  by  itf  own  weight,  counteract  the  action  of  the  Pronator 
quadratus  and  Suoinaior  longus,  and  elevate  the  lower  fragment  to  the  level  of  the  upper  one. 

In  fractureol^thejAnfto/Mf  ii/na  the  upper  fragment  retmns  its  usual  position,  hut  the  lower 
fragment  is  drawn  outward  toward  the  radius  hy  the  Pronator  quadratus,  producing  a  well-marked 
depression  at  the  seat  of  fracture  and  some  fulness  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces  of  the 
forearm.  The  fracture  is  easily  reduced  by  extension  from  the  wrist  and  forearm.  The  fore- 
arm should  be  flexed,  and  placed  in  a  position  miilway  between  pronation  and  supination,  and 
well-padded  splints  applied  from  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 
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In  Iracture  of  the  fhafit  of  the  radiue  and  ulna  together  the  lower  fragments  are  drawn 
upward,  sometimes  forward,  sometimes  backward,  accordiDg  to  the  direction  of  the  fracture, 
by  the  combined  actions  of  the  Flexor  and  Extensor  muscles,  producing  a.  degree  of  fulness  on 
the  dorsal  or  jwlmar  sur&ce  of  the  forearm;  at 
the  same  time  the  two  fragments  are  drawn  into 
contact  by  the  Pronator  nuadratus,  the  radius 
being  in  a  state  of  pronation  :  the  upper  frag- 
ment of  the  radius  is  drawn  upward  and  inwanl 
by  the  Biceps  and  Pronator  raoii  teres  to  a  higher 
level  than  the  ulna;  the  upper  portion  of  the 
ulna  is  slightl>'  elevated  by  the  Brachialig  anticua. 
The  fracture  may  be  reduced  by  extension  from 
the  wrist  and  elbow,  and  the  forearm  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  iracture  of  the 

Fio.  323.-F™cwre  of  the  .haft  of  the  radium  \^  tr^tnK  of  the  lower  end  o/_  the  radiM 

[Fig.  324)  the  displacement  which  is  produced 
18  very  considerable,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  dislocation  of  the  carpus  backward,  from 
which  it  should  be  carefully  distinguished.  The  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upward  and  backward 
behind  the  upper  fragment  by  'the  combined  actions  of  the  Supinator  longus  and  the  flexors  and 
the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  carpus,  producing  a  well-marked  prominence  on  the  back  of  the 
wrist,  with  a  deep  depression  above  it.  The  upper  fragment  projects  forward,  often  lacerating 
the  substance  of  the  Pronator  quadratus,  and  is  drawn  by  this  muscle  into  close  contact  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulna,  causing  a  projection  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm,  immediately 


above  the  carpus,  from  the  flexor  tendons  being  thrust  forward.  This  fracture  may  be  distin- 
guished from  dislocation  by  the  deformity  being  removed  on  making  sufficient  extension,  when 
crepitus  may  be  occasionally  detected  ;  at  the  same  lime,  on  extension  being  discontinued,  the 
parts  immediately  resume  their  deformed  appearance  (sec  also  page  232).  The  age  of  the 
patient  will  also  assist  in  determining  whether  the  injurj-  is  fracture  or  separation  of  the  epiph- 
ysis. The  treatment  consists  in  flexing  the  forearm,  and  making  powerful  cstenalon  from  the 
wrist  and  elbow,  depressine  at  the  same  time  the  radial  side  of  the  hand,  and  retaining  the  parts 
in  that  position  by  well-pauded  pUtol-gknyed  splints. 

HUSOLES  AND  7ASCLE  OF  THE  LOWER  EZTREHITT. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Lower  Extremity  are  subdivided  into  groups,  corresponding 
with  the  different  regions  of  the  limb. 


Iliac  Region. 
Psoas  magnus. 
Psoaa  parvus, 
niacus. 

Thigh. 
Anterior  Femoral  Region. 
Tensor  vaginas  femoria. 
Sartorius. 
Rectus. 

Vastus  ex  tern  us. 
Vastus  in  tern  us. 
CrureuB. 
Subcrureus. 


Internal  Femoral  Region. 

Gracilis. 

Pectineus. 

Adductor  longus. 

Adductor  brevb. 

Adductor  magnus. 

Hip. 
Gluteal  Region. 
Gluteus  maximus. 
Gluteus  medius. 
Gluteus  minimus. 
Pyriformis. 
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Gemellus  superior. 
Obturator  internus. 
Gemellus  inferior. 
Obturator  externus. 
Quadratus  femoris. 

Posterior  Femoral  Region. 
Biceps. 

Semitendinosus. 
Semimembranosus. 

Leg. 

Anterior  Tihio-fibular  Region 

Tibialis  anticus. 
Extensor  longus  digitorum. 
Extensor  proprius  nallucis. 
Peroneus  tertius. 

Posterior  Tibio-jibular  Region. 

Swperfieial  Layer* 

Gastrocnemius. 

Plantaris. 

Soleus. 

Deep  Itoyer, 

Popliteus. 

Flexor  longus  hallucis. 
Flexor  longus  digitorum. 
Tibialis  posticus. 


Fibular  Region. 

Peroneus  longus. 
Peroneus  brevis. 

Foot. 

Dorsal  Region. 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

Plantar  Region. 

First  Layer, 

Abductor  hallucis. 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

Second  Layer. 

Flexor  accessorius. 
Lumbricales. 

Third  Layer. 

Flexor  brevis  hallucis. 
Adductor  obliquus  hallucis. 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
Adductor  transversus  pedis. 

Fourth  Layer. 

The  Interossei. 


Psoas  magnus. 


nJAO   BEGION. 

Psoas  parvus. 


niacus. 


Dissection. — No  detailed  description  is  required  for  the  dissection  of  these  muscles.  On 
the  removal  of  the  viscera  ^m  the  abdomen  they  are  exposed,  covered  by  the  peritoneum  and 
a  thin  layer  of  fascia,  the  iliac  fascia. 

The  iliac  fascia*  is  the  aponeurotic  layer  which  lines  the  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  covers  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles  throughout  their  whole 
extent.  It  is  thin  above,  and  becomes  gradually  thicker  below  as  it  approaches 
the  crural  arch.     It  is  a  part  of  the  geneTsl  fascia  transversalis. 

The  portion  covering  the  Psoas  is  attached,  above,  to  the  ligamentum  arcuatum 
internum  ;  internally,  by  a  series  of  arched  processes  to  the  intervertebral  substances 
and  prominent  margins  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacrum,  the  intervals  so  left,  opposite  the  constricted  portions  of  the  bodies, 
transmitting  the  lumbar  arteries  and  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Ex- 
ternally, above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  this  portion  of  the  iliac  fascia  is  continuous 
with  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  lumbar  fascia  (see  page  433),  but  below  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  covering  the  Iliacus. 

The  portion  investing  the  Iliacus  is  connected  externally  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  inner  border  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  internally  to  the  brim  of  the 
true  pelvis  or  iliac  portion  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  and  at  the  ilio-pectineal  emi- 
nence it  receives  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Psoas  parvus,  when  that  muscle 
exists.  External  to  the  femoral  vessels,  this  fascia  is  intimately  connected  to  the 
posterior  margin  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  trans- 
versalis. Internal  to  the  vessels  it  is  attached  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line  behind  the 
conjoined  tendon,  where  it  is  again  continuous  with  the  transversalis  fascia ;  and, 

'  The  student  must  not  confound  this  fascia  with  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  (see  p.  508). 
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corresponding  to  the  point  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh,  this  fascia 
descends  behind  them,  forming  the  posterior  wall  of  the  crural  sheath.  This 
portion  of  the  iliac  fascia  which  passes  behind  the  femoral  vessels  is  also  attached 
to  the  ilio-pectineal  line  beyond  the  limits  of  the  attachment  of  the  conjoined 
tendon ;  at  this  part  it  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  of 
the  thigh.  The  external  iliac  vessels  lie  in  front  of  the  iliac  fascia,  but  all  the 
branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  behind  it ;  it  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  a 
quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue. 

The  Psoas  magnus  (Fig.  326)  is  a  long  fusiform  muscle  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine  and  margin  of  the  pelvis.  It  arises  from  the  front 
of  the  bases  and  lower  borders  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
by  five  fleshy  slips ;  also  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  and  the  corresponding 
intervertebral  substances  of  the  last  dorsal  and  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  The 
muscle  is  connected  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  by  five  slips ;  each  slip  is  attached 
to  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  two  vertebrae,  and  to  the  intervertebral  substance 
between  them,  the  slips  themselves  being  connected  by  the  tendinous  arches  which 
extend  across  the  constricted  part  of  the  bodies,  and  beneath  which  pass  the  lumbar 
arteries  and  sympathetic  nerves.  These  tendinous  arches  also  give  origin  to 
muscular  fibres,  and  protect  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  from  pressure  during  the 
action  of  the  muscle.  The  first  slip  is  attached  to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the 
last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae ;  the  last  to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lumbar,  and  to  the  intervertebral  substance.  From  these  points 
the  muscle  passes  down  across  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and,  diminishing  gradually 
in  size,  passes  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which, 
after  receiving  the  fibres  of  the  Uiacus,  is  inserted  into  the  lesser  trochanter  of 
the  femur. 

Relations. — In  the  lumbar  region :  by  its  anterior  m/rface^  which  is  placed 
behind  the  peritoneum,  with  the  iliac  fascia,  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum, 
the  kidney.  Psoas  parvus,  renal  vessels,  ureter,  spermatic  vessels,  genito-crural 
nerve,  and  the  colon ;  by  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  and  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
anterior  lamella  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  at  first 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  and  emerges  from  its  outer  border  at  the 
lower  part.  The  lumbar  plexus  is  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  substance 
of  the  muscle.  By  its  inner  side  the  muscle  is  in  relation  with  the  bodies  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  the  lumbar  arteries,  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and 
their  branches  of  communication  with  the  spinal  nerves ;  the  lumbar  glands ;  the 
vena  cava  inferior  on  the  right  and  the  aorta  on  the  left  side,  and  along  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis  with  the  external  iliac  artery.  In  the  thigh  it  is  in  relation,  in  front, 
with  the  fascia  lata ;  behind,  with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  synovial  bursa,  which  frequently  communicates  with  the  cavity 
of  the  joint  through  an  opening  of  variable  size;  by  its  inner  border^  with  the 
Pectineus  and  the  femoral  artery,  which  slightly  overlaps  it :  by  its  outer  border^ 
with   the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  Iliacus  muscle. 

The  Psoas  parvus  is  a  long  slender  muscle  placed  in  front  of  the  Psoas  magnus. 
It  arises  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae 
and  from  the  intervertebral  substance  between  them.  It  forms  a  small  flat  muscular 
bundle,  which  terminates  in  a  long  flat  tendon  inserted  into  the  ilio-pectineal 
eminence,  and,  by  its  outer  border,  into  the  iliac  fascia.  This  muscle  is  often 
absent,  and,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  sometimes  double. 

Relations. — It  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and,  at  its  origin,  by  the  ligamentum 
arcuatum  internum ;  it  rests  on  the  Psoas  magnus. 

The  Iliacus  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle  which  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  iliac 
fossa.  It  arises  from  the  upper  two- thirds  of  this  fossa  and  from  the  inner  margin 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  behind,  from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  base  of  the 
sacrum ;  in  front,  from  the  anterior  superior  and  anterior  inferior  spinous  processes 
of  the  ilium,  from  the  notch  between  them,  and  by  a  few  fibres  from  the  capsule 
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of  the  hip-joint.  The  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  Psoas,  some  of  them  being  prolonged  into  the  oblique  line  which 
extends  from  the  lesser  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera.^ 

BelationB. —  Within  the  pelvis :  by  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  iliac  fascia, 
which  separates  the  muscle  from  the  peritoneum,  and  with  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve ;  on  the  right  side,  with  the  caecum ;  on  the  left  side,  with  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon ;  by  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  iliac  fossa ;  by  its  inner 
border,  with  the  Psoas  magnus  and  anterior  crural  nerve.  In  the  thigh,  it  is  in 
relation,  by  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  fascia  lata.  Rectus,  and  Sartorius; 
behind,  with  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint,  a  synovial  bursa  common  to  it  and  the 
Psoas  magnus  being  interposed. 

Nerves. — The  Psoas  magnus,  and  the  Psoas  parvus  when  it  exists,  are  supplied 
by  the  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves ;  the  Iliacus  by  the  anterior  crural. 

Actions. — The  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles,  acting  from  above,  flex  the  thigh 
upon  the  pelvis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rotate  the  femur  outward,  from  the 
obliquity  of  their  insertion  into  the  inner  and  back  part  of  that  bone.  Acting 
from  below,  the  femur  being  fixed,  the  muscles  of  both  sides  bend  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  spine  and  pelvis  forward.  They  also  serve  to  maintain  the  erect 
position,  by  supporting  the  spine  and  pelvis  upon  the  femur,  and  assist  in  raising 
the  trunk  when  the  body  is  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

The  Psoas  parvus  is  a  tensor  of  the  iliac  fascia. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — In  the  iliac  fascia  there  is  no  definite  septum  between  the  portions  of 
fascia  covering  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  respectively,  and  the  fascia  is  only  connected  to  the  subja- 
cent muscles  by  a  quantity  of  loose  connective  tissue.  When  abscess  forms  beneath  this  fascia, 
as  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  the  matter  is  contained  in  an  osseo-fibrous  cavity  which  is  closed  on  all 
sides  within  tne  abdomen,  and  is  open  only  at  its  lower  part,  where  the  fascia  is  prolonged  over 
the  muscle  into  the  thigh. 

Abscess  within  the  sheath  of  the  Psoas  muscle  [Pkoas  ahscess)  is  generally  due  to  tubercular 
caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae.  Wnen  the  disease  is  in  the  dorsal 
region,  the  matter  tracts  down  the  posterior  mediastinum,  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsd, 
and,  passing  beneath  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum,  enters  the  sheath  of  the  Psoas  muscle, 
down  which  it  passes  as  far  as  the  pelvic  brim ;  it  then  gets  beneath  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia 
and  fills  up  the  iliac  fossa.  In  conseauence  of  the  attachment  of  the  fascia  to  the  pelvic  brim,  it 
rarely  finds  its  way  into  the  pelvis,  out  passes  by  a  narrow  opening  under  Poupart's  ligament 
into  the  thigh,  to  the  outer  siae  of  the  femoral  vessels.  It  thus  follows  that  a  Psoas  abscess  may 
be  described  as  consisting  of  four  parts:  (1)  a  somewhat  narrow  channel  at  its  upper  part,  in  the 
Psoas  sheath  ;  (2)  a  dilated  sac  in  the  iliac  fossa ;  (3)  a  constricted  neck  under  Poupart's  liga- 
ment; and  (4)  a  dilated  sac  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  When  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  matter  finds  its  way  directly  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle.  The 
muscular  fibres  are  destroyed,  and  the  nervous  cords  contained  in  the  abscess  are  isolated  and 
exposed  in  its  interior ;  the  femoral  vessels  which  lie  in  front  of  the  fascia  remain  intact,  and  the 
peritoneum  seldom  becomes  implicated.  All  Psoas  abscesses  do  not,  however,  pursue  this 
course :  the  matter  mav  leave  the  muscle  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and,  tracking  backward, 
may  point  in  the  loin  (lumbar  abscess) ;  or  it  may  point  above  Poupart's  ligament  in  the  inguinal 
region ;  or  it  may  follow  the  course  oi  the  iUac  vessels  into  the  pelvis,  and,  passing  through  the 
ffreat  sacro-sciatic  notch,  discharge  itself  on  the  back  of  the  tnigh ;  or  it  may  open  into  the 
bladder  or  find  its  way  into  the  perinaeum. 

THE  THXGH. 

Anterior  Femoral  Region. 

Tensor  vaginae  femoris.  Vastus  extemus. 

Sartorius.  Vastus  internus. 

Rectus.  Crureus. 

Subcrureus. 

Dissection  .—To  expose  the  muscles  and  fasciae  in  this  region,  make  an  incision  along 
Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis; 
a  vertical  incision  from  the  centre  of  this,  along  tne  middle  of  the  thigh  to  below  the  knee-joint; 
and  a  transverse  incision  firona  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ver- 
tical incision.     The  flaps  of  integument  having  been  removed,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae 

^  The  Psoas  and  Iliacus  are  sometimes  regarded  as  a  single  muscle,  the  Hio-paoaSf  having  two 
heads  of  origin  and  a  single  insertion. 
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1,  Dissection  of 
femoral  hernia^ 
aiid  Scarpa's 
triangle. 


should  be  examined.  The  more  advaDced  student  should  commence  the  study  of  this  region  by 
an  examination  of  the  anatomy  of  femoral  hernia  and  Scarpa's  triangle,  the  incisions  for  the 
dissection  of  which  are  marked  out  in  the  figure  below. 

The  superficial  fascia  forms  a  continuous  layer  over  the  whole  of  the  thighs 
consisting  of  areolar  tissue,  containing  in  its  meshes  much  fat,  and  capable  of 
being  separated  into  two  or  more  layers,  betw^een  which  are  found  the  superficial 
vessels  and  nerves.  It  varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  limb :  in  the 
groin  it  is  thick,  and  the  two  layers  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  super- 
ficial inguinal  lymphatic  glands,  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  several  smaller 
vessels.  One  of  these  two  layers,  the  superficial,  is  continuous  above  with  the 
superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen.  The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  is  a 
very  thin,  fibrous  layer,  best  marked  on  the  inner  side  of  the  long  saphenous  vein 
and  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  placed  beneath  the  subcutaneous  vessels  and 
nerves  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  fascia  lata.  It  is  intimately  adherent  to  the 
fascia  lata  a  little  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  covers  the  saphenous  opening  in 
the  fascia  lata,  being  closely  united  to  its  circumference,  and  is  connected  to  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  corresponding  to  its  under  surface.  The  portion  of 
fascia  covering  this  aperture  is  perforated  by  the  internal  saphenous  vein  and  by 
numerous  blood-  and  lymphatic  vessels  ;  hence  it  has  been  termed  the  cribriform 

fascia^  the  openings  for  these  vessels  having 
been  likened  to  the  holes  in  a  sieve.  The 
cribriform  fascia  adheres  closely  both  to  the 
superficial  fascia  and  to  the  fascia  lata,  so  that 
it  is  described  by  some  anatomists  as  part  of  the 
fascia  lata,  but  is  usually  considered  (as  in  this 
work)  as  belonging  to  the  superficial  fascia.  It 
is  not  until  the  cribriform  fascia  has  been  cleared 
away  that  the  saphenous  opening  is  seen,  so  that 
this  opening  does  not  in  ordinary  cases  exist 
naturally,  but  is  the  result  of  dissection.  Mr. 
Callender,  however,  speaks  of  cases  in  which, 
probably  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  enlarged 
inguinal  lymphatic  glands,  the  fascia  has  become 
atrophied,  and  a  saphenous  opening  exists  inde- 
pendent of  dissection.  A  femoral  hernia  in  pass- 
ing through  the  saphenous  opening  receives  the 
cribriform  fascia  as  one  of  its  coverings.  A  large 
subcutaneous  bursa  is  found  in  the  superficial 
fascia  over  the  patella. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh  is  exposed  on  the 

removal  of  the  superficial  fascia,  and  is  named, 

from  its  great  extent,  the  fascia  lata  ;  it  forms  a 

uniform  investment  for  the  whole  of  this  region 

of  the  limb,  but  varies  in  thickness  in  different 

parts  ;  thus,  it  is  thicker  in  the  upper  and  outer 

part   of    the   thigh,  where  it  receives  a  fibrous 

expansion  from  the  Gluteus  maximus  muscle,  and 

the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris  is  inserted  between  its 

layers :  it  is  very  thin  behind,  and  at  the  upper 

and   inner  part  where  it  covers  the   Adductor 

muscles,  and  again  becomes  stronger  around  the 

knee,    receiving  fibrous   expansions    from   the 

Fig.  826.— Diflfiection  of  lower  extremity,    tendon  of  the  Biceps  externally,  and  from  the 

^^*  Sartorius  internally,  and  Quadriceps  extensor 

cruris  in  front.     The  fascia  lata  is  attached,  above  and  behind,  to  the  back  of  the 

sacrum  and  coccyx ;  externally,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  in  front,  to  Poupart's 

ligament  and  to  the  body  of  the  os  pubis ;  and  internally,  to  the  descending  ramus 


^  12 


2,  Front  of  thigh. 


^  Is.  Front  of  leg. 


j^\4'  Dorsum  of  foot. 
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of  the  08  pubis,  to  the  ascending  ramus  and 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 
Prom  its  attachment  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
it  passes  down  over  the  Gluteus  medius  muscle 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  Gluteus  maximus, 
where  it  splits  into  two  layers,  one  passing 
superficial  to  and  the  other  beneath  this  muscle. 
At  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle  the  two 
layers  unite.  Externally,  just  below  the  great 
trochanter,  the  fascia  lata  receives  the  greater 
part  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Gluteus 
maximus,  and  becomes  proportionately  thick- 
ened. The  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  arising 
from  the  front  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
corresponding  to  the  origin  of  the  Tensor 
vagince  femoris,  passes  down  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh  as  two  layers,  one  superficial 
and  the  other  beneath  this  muscle;  these  at 
its  lower  end  become  blended  together  into 
a  thick  and  strong  band,  having  first  received 
the  insertion  of  the  muscle.  This  band  is 
continued  downward,  under  the  name  of  the 
ilio-tibial  band,  to  be  inserted  into  the  external 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Below,  the  fascia 
lata  is  attached  to  all  the  prominent  points 
around  the  knee-joint — viz.  the  condyles  of 
the  femur,  tuberosities  of  the  tibia,  and  head 
of  the  fibula.  On  each  side  of  the  patella  it  is 
strengthened  by  transverse  fibres  given  off 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  Vasti  muscles, 
which  are  attached  to  and  support  this  bone. 
Of  these  the  outer  is  the  stronger,  and  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  ilio-tibial  band.  From  the 
inner  surface  of  the  fascia  lata  are  given  otT 
two  strong  intermuscular  septa,  which  are 
attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  linea 
aspera  and  its  prolongations  above  and  below : 
the  external  and  stronger  one,  which  extends 
from  the  insertion  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  to 
the  outer  condyle,  separates  the  Vastus  ex- 
temus  in  front  from  the  short  head  of  the 
Biceps  behind,  and  gives  partial  origin  to  these 
muscles;  the  inner  one,  the  thinner  of  the 
two,  separates  the  Vastus  internus  from  the 
Adductor  and  Pectineus  muscles.  Besides 
these  there  are  numerous  smaller  septa,  sepa- 
rating the  individual  muscles  and  enclosing 
each  in  a  distinct  sheath.  At  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  thigh,  a  little  below  Poupart's 
ligament,  a  large  oval-shaped  aperture  is 
observed  after  the  superficial  fascia  has  been 
cleared  off:  it  transmits  the  internal  saphenous 
vein  and  other  smaller  vessels,  and  is  termed 
the  aaphenous  opening.  In  order  more  correctly 
to  consider  the  mode  of  formation  of  this 
aperture,  the  fascia  lata  in   this  part  of  the  femoniregii 
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thigh  is  described  as  consisting  of  two  portions — an  iliac  portion  and  a  pubic 
portion. 

The  iliac  'portion  is  all  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
saphenous  opening.  It  is  attached,  externally,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
its  anterior  superior  spine,  to  the  whole  length  of  Poupart*s  ligament  as  far 
internally  as  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis,  and  to  the  pectineal  line  in  conjunction 
with  Gimbernat's  ligament.  From  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  it  is  reflected  down- 
ward and  outward,  forming  an  arched  margin,  the  boundary  or  falciform  process 
(superior  cornu)  of  the  saphenous  opening ;  this  margin  overlies  and  is  adherent 
to  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels :  to  its  edge  is  attached 
the  cribriform  fascia ;  and,  below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata. 

The  pubic  portion  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  saphenous  opening:  at 
the  lower  margin  of  this  aperture  it  is  continuous  with  the  iliac  portion ;  traced 
upward,  it  covers  the  surface  of  the  Pectineus,  Adductor  longus,  and  Gracilis 
muscles,  and,  passing  behind  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  to  which  it  is 
closely  united,  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles, 
and  is  attached  above  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with 
the  iliac  fascia.  From  this  description  it  may  be  observed  that  the  iliac  portion 
of  the  fascia  lata  passes  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  the  pubic  portion 
behind  them,  so  that  an  apparent  aperture  exists  between  the  two,  through  which 
the  internal  saphenous  joins  the  femoral  vein.* 

The  fascia  should  now  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  muscles.  This  may  be  effected 
by  pinching  it  up  between  the  forceps,  dividing  it,  and  separating  it  from  each  muscle  in  the 
course  of  its  fibres. 

The  Tensor  vagina  femoris  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  outer  lip  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process,  between  the  Gluteus  medius  and  Sartorius.  It  is  inserted  into  the  fascia 
lata  about  one-fourth  down  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  From  the  point  of  inser- 
tion the  fascia  is  continued  downward  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  as  a  thickened  band, 
the  ilio'tibial  band. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  fascia  lata  and  the  integument ; 
by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Gluteus  medius,  Rectus  femoris,  Vastus  externus, 
and  the  ascending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex  artery;  by  its  anterior 
border,  with  the  Sartorius,  from  which  it  is  separated  below  by  a  triangular  space, 
in  which  is  seen  the  Rectus  femoris ;  by  its  posterior  border,  with  the  Gluteus 
medius. 

The  Sartorius,  the  longest  muscle  in  the  body,  is  flat,  narrow,  and  ribbon-like ; 
it  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  and  the  upper  half  of  the  notch  below  it,  passes  obliquely  across  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  then 
descends  vertically,  as  far  as  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  passing  behind  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which,  curving  obliquely 
forward,  expands  into  a  broad  aponeurosis  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  nearlv  as  far  forward  as  the  crest.  This 
expansion  is  inserted  into  the  bone  by  an  inverted  U-shaped  aponeurosis:  part 
of  it  is  inserted  behind  the  attachment  of  the  Gracilis  and  Semitendinosus,  and 
another  part,  arching  over  the  upper  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Gracilis,  is  inserted 
into  the  tibia  in  front  of  these  muscles.  An  offset  is  derived  from  the  upper  margin 
of  this  aponeurosis,  which  blends  with  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
another,  given  off*  from  its  lower  border,  blends  with  the  fascia  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  leg. 

The  relations  of  this  muscle  to  the  femoral  artery  should  be  carefully  examined, 
as  it  constitutes  the  chief  guide  in  tying  the  artery.  In  the  upper  third  of  the 
thigh  it  forms  the  outer  side  of  a  triangular  space,  Scarpa's  triangle,  the  inner 

'  These  parts  will  be  again  more  particularly  described  with  the  anatomy  of  Hernia. 
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side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Adductor  longus,  and  the  base,  turned  upward, 
by  Poupart's  ligament;  the  femoral  artery  passes  perpendicularly  through  the 
middle  of  this  space  from  its  base  to  its  apex.  In  the  middle  third  of  the 
thigh  the  femoral  artery  lies  first  along  the  inner  border,  and  then  behind  the 
Sartorius. 

BelatioiiB. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  fascia  lata  and  integument; 
by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Rectus,  Uiacus,  Psoas,  Vastus  internus,  anterior 
crural  nerve,  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  Adductor  longus,  Adductor  magnus, 
Gracilis,  Semitendinosus,  long  saphenous  nerve,  and  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  knee-joint. 

The  Quadriceps  extensor  includes  the  four  remaining  muscles  on  the  front  of 
the  thigh.  It  is  the  great  Extensor  muscle  of  the  leg,  forming  a  large  fleshy 
mass  which  covers  the  front  and  sides  of  the  femur,  being  united  below  into  a 
single  tendon,  attached  to  the  patella,  and  above  subdivided  into  separate  por- 
tions, which  have  received  distinct  names.  Of  these,  one  occupying  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  connected  above  with  the  ilium,  is  called  the  Rectus  femoris^  from  its 
straight  course.  The  other  divisions  lie  in  immediate  connection  with  the  shaft 
of  the  femur,  which  they  cover  from  the  trochanters  to  the  condyles.  The  portion 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  femur  is  termed  the  Vastus  externum  ;  that  covering  the 
inner  side,  the  Vastus  internus ;  and  that  covering  the  front  of  the  femur,  the 
Crureus,  The  two  latter  portions  are,  however,  so  intimately  blended  as  to  form 
but  one  muscle. 

The  Eectns  femoris  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  region  of  the 
thigh  :  it  is  fusiform  in  shape,  and  its  superficial  fibres  are  arranged  in  a  bipenni- 
form  manner,  the  deep  fibres  running  straight  down  to  the  deep  aponeurosis.  It 
arises  by  two  tendons :  one  the  straight  tendon,  or  short  head,  from  the  anterior 
inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium ;  the  other  is  flattened,  and  curves  outward, 
to  be  attached  to  a  groove  above  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum ;  this  is  the  reflected 
tendon,  or  long  head,  of  the  Rectus ;  it  unites  with  the  straight  tendon  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  then  spreads  into  an  aponeurosis,  from  which  the  muscular 
fibres  arise.^  The  muscle  terminates  in  a  broad  and  thick  aponeurosis  which 
occupies  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its  posterior  surface,  and,  gradually  becoming 
narrowed  into  a  flattened  tendon,  is  inserted  into  the  patella  in  common  with  the 
Vasti  and  Crureus. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Gluteus 
minimus,  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris,  the  Sartorius,  and  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus ;  by 
its  lower  three-fourths,  with  the  fascia  lata;  by  its  posterior  surface^  with  the 
hip-joint,  the  external  circumflex  vessels,  and  the  Crureus  and  Vasti  muscles. 

The  three  remaining  muscles  have  been  described  collectively  by  some  anat- 
omists, separate  from  the  Rectus,  under  the  name  of  the  Triceps  extensor  cruris. 
The  Vastus  eztemus  is  the  largest  part  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor.  It  arises 
by  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  is  attached  to  the  tubercle  of  the  femur,  to  the 
anterior  and  inferior  borders  of  the  great  trochanter,  to  a  rough  line  leading  from 
the  trochanter  major  to  the  linea  aspera,  and  to  the  outer  lip  of  the  linea  aspera: 
this  aponeurosis  covers  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  muscle,  and  from  its  inner 
surface  many  fibres  arise.  A  few  additional  fibres  arise  from  the  tendon  of  the 
Gluteus  maximus  and  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum  between  the  Vastus 
externus  and  short  head  of  the  Biceps.  The  fibres  form  a  large  fleshy  mass  which 
is  attached  to  a  strong  aponeurosis,  placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  muscle  at 
its  lower  part :  this  becomes  contracted  and  thickened  into  a  flat  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  outer  border  of  the  patella,  blending  with  the  great  extensor 
tendon. 

'  Mr.  W.  R.  Williams,  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Joum.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.y  vol.  xiii.  p.  204, 
points  ont  that  the  reflected  tendon  is  the  real  origin  of  the  muscle,  ana  is  alone  present 
)n  early  foetal  life.  The  direct  tendon  is  merely  an  accessory  band  of  condensed  fascia.  The 
paper  will  well  repay  perusal,  though  in  some  particulars  I  think  the  description  in  the  text 
more  generally  accurate. — Ed. 
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Belations. — By  its  superficial  mrface^  with  the  Rectus,  the  Tensor  vaginae 
femoris,  the  fascia  lata,  and  the  Gluteus  maximus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  synovial  bursa ;  by  its  deep  surfacey  with  the  Crureus,  some  large  branches  of 
the  external  circumflex  artery  and  anterior  crural  nerve  being  interposed. 

The  Vastus  intemus  and  Crureus  are  so  inseparably  connected  together  as  to 
form  but  one  muscle,  as  which  it  will  be  accordingly  described.  It  is  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor.  The  anterior  portion  of  it,  covered  by  the 
Rectus,  is  called  the  Crureus;  the  internal  portion,  which  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  fascia  lata,  the  Vastus  internus.  It  arises  by  an  aponeurosis,  which 
is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  line  that  extends  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  to  the  linea  aspera,  from  the  inner  lip  of  the  linea  aspera, 
from  the  ridge  leading  from  the  linea  aspera  to  the  internal  condyle  and  internal 
intermuscular  septum.  It  also  arises  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the  internal, 
anterior,  and  external  surfaces  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  limited,  above,  by  the  line 
between  the  two  trochanters,  and  extending,  below,  to  within  the  lower  fourth  of 
the  bone.  From  these  different  origins  the  fibres  converge  to  a  broad  aponeurosis 
which  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  muscle  (the  Crureus) 
and  the  deep  surface  of  the  inner  division  of  the  muscle  (the  Vastus  internus),  and 
which  gradually  narrows  down  to  its  insertion  into  the  patella,  where  it  blends  with 
the  other  portions  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  Vastus 
internus  extend  lower  down  than  those  of  the  Vastus  externus,  so  that  the  capsule 
of  the  joint  is  less  covered  with  muscular  fibres  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner 
side. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus,  the  Rectus, 
Sartorius,  Pectineus,  Adductors,  and  fascia  lata,  femoral  vessels,  and  saphenous 
nerve ;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  femur,  Subcrureus,  and  synovial  membrane 
of  the  knee-joint. 

The  student  will  observe  the  striking  analogy  that  exists  between  the  Quadri- 
ceps extensor  and  the  Triceps  muscle  in  the  upper  extremity.  So  close  is  this 
similarity  that  M.  Cruveilhier  has  described  it  under  the  name  of  the  Triceps 
femoralis.  Like  the  Triceps  extensor  cubiti,  it  consists  of  three  distinct  divisions, 
or  heads :  a  middle  or  long  head,  the  Rectus,  analogous  to  the  long  head  of  the 
Triceps,  attached  to  the  ilium,  and  two  other  portions,  which  may  be  called  the 
external  and  internal  heads  of  the  Triceps  femoralis.  These,  it  will  be  noticed, 
are  strictly  analogous  to  the  outer  and  inner  heads  of  the  Triceps  in  the  arm. 

The  tendons  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  unite  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh,  so  as  to  form  a  single  strong  tendon  which  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella.  More  properly,  the  patella  may  be  regarded  as 
a  sesamoid  bone,  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps,  and  the  ligamentum 
patellae,  which  is  continued  from  the  lower  part  of  the  patella  to  the  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia,  as  the  proper  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  muscle.  A  synovial  bursa,  the 
post'patellar  bursa,  is  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia ;  and  another,  the  prepatellar  bursa,  is  placed  over  the 
patella  itself.  This  latter  bursa  often  becomes  enlarged,  constituting  *'  housemaid's 
knee." 

The  Snbemrens  is  a  small  muscle,  usually  distinct  from  the  Crureus,  but  occa- 
sionally blended  with  it,  which  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cul-de-sac  of 
the  capsular  ligament  which  projects  upward  beneath  the  Quadriceps  for  a  variable 
distance.     It  sometimes  consists  of  two  separate  muscular  bundles. 

Nerves. — The  Tensor  vaginae  femoris  is  supplied  by  the  superior  gluteal  nerve  ; 
the  other  muscles  of  this  region  by  branches  from  the  anterior  crural. 

Actions. — The  Tensor  vaginae  femoris  is  a  tensor  of  the  fascia  lata ;  continuing 
its  action,  the  oblique  direction  of  its  fibres  enables  it  to  abduct  and  to  rotate  the 
thigh  inward.  In  the  erect  posture,  acting  from  below,  it  will  serve  to  steady  the 
pelvis  upon  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  by  means  of  the  ilio-tibial  band  it  steadies 
the  condvles  of  the  femur  on  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia,  and  assists  the 
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Gluteus  maximus  in  supporting  the  knee  in  the  extended  position.  The  Sartorius 
flexes  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and,  continuing  to  act,  flexes  the  thigh  upon  the 
pelvis  ;  it  next  rotates  the  thigh  outward.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  adduct  the 
thigh,  so  as  to  cross  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  hence  received  its  name  of  Sartorius, 
or  tailor's  muscle  {sartor^  a  tailor),  because  it  was  supposed  to  assist  in  crossing  the 
legs  in  the  squatting  position.  When  the  knee  is  bent  the  Sartorius  assists  the 
Semitendinosus,  Semimembranosus,  and  Popliteus  in  rotating  the  tibia  inward. 
Taking  its  fixed  point  from  the  leg,  it  flexes  the  pelvis  upon  the  thigh,  and,  if  one 
muscle  acts,  assists  in  rotating  the  pelvis.  The  Quadriceps  extensor  extends  the 
leg  upon  the  thigh.  Taking  its  fixed  point  from  the  leg,  as  in  standing,  this  muscle 
will  act  upon  the  femur,  supporting  it  perpendicularly  upon  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
and  thus  maintaining  the  entire  weight  of  the  body,  or  in  the  stooping  position  it 
will  straighten  the  knee,  and  therefore  assist  the  trunk  in  rising  into  the  erect 
position.  The  Rectus  muscle  assists  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  in  supporting  the  pel- 
vis and  trunk  upon  the  femur  or  in  bending  it  forward. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — A  few  fibres  of  the  Rectus  muscle  are  liable  to  be  ruptured  from 
severe  strain.  This  accident  is  especially  liable  to  occur  during  the  games  of  football  and  cricket, 
and  is  sometimes  known  as  *'  cricket  thigh.  '*  The  patient  experiences  a  sudden  pain  in  the  part, 
as  if  he  had  been  struck,  and  the  Rectus  muscle  stands  out  and  is  felt  to  be  tense  and  rigid.  The 
accident  is  oflen  followed  by  considerable  swelling  from  inflammatory  eflusion.  Occasionally  the 
Quadriceps  extensor  may  be  torn  away  irom  its  insertion  into  the  patella,  or  the  tendon  of  the 
patella  may  be  ruptured  about  an  inch  above  the  bone.  This  accident  is  caused  in  the  same 
manner  as  fracture  of  the  patella  by  muscular  action  is  produced — viz.  by  a  violent  muscular 
effort  to  prevent  falling  whilst  the  knee  is  in  a  position  of  semiflexion.  A  distinct  gap  can  be 
felt  above  the  patella,  and,  owing  to  the  retraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  union  may  fail  to  take 
place. 

Internal  Femoral  Region. 

Gracilis.  Adductor  longus. 

Pectineus.  Adductor  brevis. 

Adductor  magnus. 

Dissection. — ^These  muscles  are  at  once  exposed  by  removing  the  fascia  from  the  fore  part 
and  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The  limb  should  be  abducted,  so  as  to  render  the  muscles  tense 
and  easier  of  dissection. 

The  Ghracilis  (Figs.  326,  329)  is  the  most  superficial  muscle  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh.  It  is  thin  and  flattened,  broad  above,  narrow  and  tapering  below. 
It  arises  by  a  thin  aponeurosis,  between  two  and  three  inches  in  breadth,  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  margin  of  the  symphysis  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  descending 
ramus  of  the  os  pubis.  The  fibres  pass  vertically  downward,  and  terminate  in  a 
rounded  tendon  which  passes  behind  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  and, 
curving  round  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  becomes  flattened,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  below  the  tuber- 
osity. The  tendan  of  this  muscle  is  situated  immediately  above  that  of  the 
Semitendinosus,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  tendon  of  the  Sartorius,  with  which  it  is 
in  part  blended.  As  it  passes  across  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint 
it  is  separated  from  it  by  a  synovial  bursa  common  to  it  and  the  Semitendinosus 
muscle. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  fascia  lata  and  the  Sartorius 
below  :  the  internal  saphenous  vein  crosses  it  obliquely  near  its  lower  part,  lying 
superficial  to  the  fascia  lata ;  the  internal  saphenous  nerve  emerges  between  its 
tendon  and  that  of  the  Sartorius  ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Adductor  brevis  and 
the  Adductor  magnus  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  Pectineus  (Fig.  326)  is  a  flat,  quadrangular  muscle  situated  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  upper  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from  the  linea  ilio- 
pectinea,  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  in  front  of  it  between  the  pectineal  eminence 
and  spine  of  the  os  pubis,  and  from  the  fascia  covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
muscle ;  the  fibres  pass  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  to  be  inserted  into  a 
rough  line  leading  from  the  lesser  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera. 

Relations. — ^By  its  anterior  surfacey  with  the  pubic   portion  of  the  fascia  lata, 
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whicli  separates  it  from  the  femoral  vessels  and  internal  Baphenous  vein;  by  its 
posterior  sttrface,  with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  the  Adductor  brevis 
and  Obturator  externua  muscles,  the  obtura- 
tor vessels  and  nerve  being  interposed  ;  bj 
its  outer  border,  with  the  Psoas,  a  cellular 
interval  separating  them,  through  which 
passes  the  internal  circumflex  veasels;  by 
its  inner  border,  with  the  margin  of  the 
Adductor  longus. 

The  Adductor  longus,  the  most  super- 
ficial of  the  three  Adductors,  is  a  flat  tri- 
angular muscle  lying  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  Pectineus.  It  arises,  by  a  flat  narrow 
tendon,  from  the  front  of  the  os  pubis,  at 
the  angle  of  junction  of  the  crest  with  the 
symphysis ;  and  soon  expands  into  a  broad 
fleshy  belly,  which,  passing  downward,  back- 
ward, and  outward,  is  inserted,  by  an  apo- 
neurosis, into  the  linea  aspera,  between  the 
Vastus  internus  and  the  Adductor  magnus. 
with  which  it  is  usually  blended. 

Belations. — By  its  anterior  surface,  with 
the  fascia  lata,  the  Sartorius,  and,  near  its 
insertion,  with  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein;  by  its  posterior  surface,  with  the 
Adductor  brevis  and  magnus,  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  obturator  nerve,  and  with 
the  profunda  artery  and  vein  near  its  inser- 
tion ;  by  its  outer  border,  with  the  Pecti- 
neus ;  by  its  inner  border,  with  the  Gracilis. 

The  Pectineua  and  Adductor  longus  should 
now  be  divided  near  their  origin,  and  turned  down- 
ward, when  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Obturator  ex- 
temus  will  be  exposed. 

The  Adductor  breris  is  situat«d  im- 
mediately behind  the  two  preceding  mus- 
cles. It  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form, 
and  arises  by  a  narrow  origin  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  body  and  descending 
ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  between  the  Gracilis 
and  Obturator  externus.  Its  fibres,  passing 
backward,  outward,  and  downward,  are  in- 
serted, by  an  aponeurosis,  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  line  leading  from  the  lesser 
trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  linea  aspera,  immediately  behind 
the  Pectineus  and  upper  part  of  the  Adduc- 
tor longus. 

Belations. — By  its  anterior  surface,  with 

the  Pectineus,   Adductor  longus,   profunda 

femoris  artery,  and    anterior   branches   of 

the  obturator  nerve:    by  its  posterior  sur- 

leinteraai  lemoni  face,    with    the    Adductor    magnus     and 

posterior    branch   of  the  obturator   nerve; 

by  its  outer  border,  with  the  Obturator  externus  and  conjoined  tendon  of  the 

Psoas  and  Iliacus;  by  its  inner  border,  with  the  Gracilis  and  Adductor  magnus. 
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This  muscle  is  pierced,  near  its  insertion,  by  the  middle  perforating  branch  of 
the  profunda  femoris  artery. 

The  Adductor  brevis  should  now  be  cut  away  near  its  origin,  and  turned  outward,  when 
the  entire  extent  of  the  Adductor  magnus  will  be  exposed. 

The  Addnctor  magnus  is  a  large  triangular  muscle  forming  a  septum  between 
the  muscles  on  the  inner  and  those  on  the  back  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from  a 
small  part  of  the  descending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  firom  the  ascending  ramus 
of  the  ischium,  and  from  the  outer  margin  and  under  surface  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium.  Those  fibres  which  arise  from  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis 
are  very  short,  horizontal  in  direction,  and  are  inserted  into  the  rough  line 
leading  from  the  great  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera,  internal  to  the  Gluteus 
maximus;  those  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  are  directed  downward  and 
outward  with  different  degrees  of  obliquity,  to  be  inserted,  by  means  of  a  broad 
aponeurosis,  into  the  linea  aspera  and  the  upper  part  of  its  internal  prolonga- 
tion below.  The  internal  portion  of  the  muscle,  consisting  principally  of  those 
fibres  which  arise  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  forms  a  thick  fleshy  mass 
consisting  of  coarse  bundles  which  descend  almost  vertically,  and  terminate  about 
the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
Adductor  tubercle  on  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  being  connected  by  a  fibrous 
expansion  to  the  line  leading  upward  from  the  tubercle  to  the  linea  aspera. 
Between  the  two  portions  of  the  muscle  an  interval  is  left,  tendinous  in  front, 
fleshy  behind,  for  the  passage  of  the  femoral  vessels  into  the  popliteal  space.  The 
external  portion  of  the  muscle  at  its  attachment  to  the  femur  presents  three  or  four 
osseo-aponeurotic  openings,  formed  by  tendinous  arches  attached  to  the  bone,  from 
which  muscular  fibres  arise.  The  three  superior  of  these  apertures  are  for  the 
three  perforating  arteries,  and  the  fourth,  when  it  exists,  for  the  terminal  branch 
of  the  profunda. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  Pectineus,  Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  longus,  and  the  femoral  and  profunda  vessels  and  obturator  nerve ;  by 
its  posterior  surface,  with  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  the  Gluteus  maximus.  Biceps, 
Semitendinosus,  and  Semimembranosus.  By  its  superior  or  shortest  border  it  lies 
parallel  with  the  Quadratus  femoris,  the  internal  circumflex  artery  passing  between 
them ;  by  its  internal  or  longest  border,  with  the  Gracilis,  Sartorius,  and  fascia 
lata ;  by  its  external  or  attached  border  it  is  inserted  into  the  femur  behind  the 
Adductor  brevis  and  Adductor  longus,  which  separate  it  from  the  Vastus  internus, 
and  in  front  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  short  head  of  the  Biceps,  which  separate 
it  from  the  Vastus  externus. 

Nerves. — All  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve. 
The  Pectineus  receives  additional  branches  from  the  accessory  obturator  and  ante- 
rior crural,  and  the  Adductor  magnus  an  additional  branch  from  the  great  sciatic. 

Actions. — The  Pectineus  and  three  Adductors  adduct  the  thigh  powerfully ; 
they  are  especially  used  in  horse  exercise,  the  flanks  of  the  horse  being  grasped 
between  the  knees  by  the  actions  of  these  muscles.  In  consequence  of  the  obliquity 
of  their  insertion  into  the  linea  aspera  they  rotate  the  thigh  outward,  assisting 
the  external  Rotators,  and  when  the  limb  has  been  abducted  they  draw  it  inward, 
carrying  the  thigh  across  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The  Pectineus  and  Adductor 
brevis  and  longus  assist  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  in  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis. 
In  progression,  also,  all  these  muscles  assist  in  drawing  forward  the  hinder  limb. 
The  Gracilis  assists  the  Sartorius  in  flexing  the  leg  and  rotating  it  inward ;  it  is 
also  an  adductor  of  the  thigh.  If  the  lower  extremities  are  fixed,  these  muscles 
may  take  their  fixed  point  from  below  and  act  upon  the  pelvis,  serving  to  maintain 
the  body  in  an  erect  posture,  or,  if  their  action  is  continued,  to  flex  the  pelvis 
forward  upon  the  femur. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  Adductor  longus  is  liable  to  be  severely  strained  in  those 
who  ride  much  on  horseback,  or  its  tendon  to  be  ruptured  by  suddenly  gripping  the  saddle. 
And,  occasionally,  especially  in  cavalry  soldiers,  the  tendon  may  become  ossified,  constituting  the 
'* rider's  bone." 

33 
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1.  Dmectlon  of 
gluteal  region. 


THE  HIP. 

Oluteal  Region. 

Gluteus  maximus.  Gemellus  superior. 

Gluteus  medius.  Obturator  internus. 

Gluteus  minimus.  Gemellus  inferior. 

Pyriformis.  Obturator  externus. 

Quadratus  femoris. 

Dissection  (Fit.  328). — The  subject  should  be  turned  on  its  face,  a  block  placed  beneath 
the  pelvis  to  make  tne  buttocks  tense,  and  the  limbs  allowed  to  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table, 
with  the  foot  inverted  and  the  thigh  abducted.  Make  an  incision  through  the  integument  along 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  and  thence  downward  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx, 
and  carry  a  second  incision  from  that  point  obliquely  downward  and  outward  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh,  four  inches  below  the  great  trochanter.  The  portion  of  integument  included 
between  these  incisions  is  to  be  removed  in  the  direction  shown  m  the  figure. 

The  Gluteus  maximus  (Fig.  329),  the  most  superficial  muscle  in  the  gluteal 
region,  is  a  very  broad  and  thick,  fleshy  mass  of  a  quadrilateral  shape,  which 
forms  the  prominence  of  the  nates.  Its  large  size  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
points  in  the  muscular  system  in  man,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  power  he  has  of 
maintaining  the  trunk  in  the  erect  posture.  In  structure  the  muscle  is  remarkably 
coarse,  being  made  up  of  muscular  fasciculi  lying  parallel  with  one  another,  and 

collected  together  into  large  bundles,  separated 
by  deep  cellular  intervals.  It  arises  from  the 
superior  gluteal  line  of  the  ilium  and  the  por- 
tion of  bone,  including  the  crest,  immediately 
behind  it ;  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  sacrum,  the  side  of  the  coccyx,  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  Erector  spinae  muscle,  and 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  The  fibres 
are  directed  obliquely  downward  and  outw^ard ; 
those  forming  the  upper  together  with  the 
superficial  fibres  of  the  lower  portion  termi- 
nate in  a  thick  tendinous  lamina,  which  passes 
across  the  great  trochanter,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  fascia  lata  covering  the  outer  side  of  the 
thigh,  the  deep  fibres  of  the  lower  portion  be- 
ing inserted  by  a  tendon  into  the  rough  line 
leading  from  the  great  trochanter  to  the  linea 
aspera  between  the  Vastus  externus  and  Ad- 
ductor magnus. 

Three  synovial  burace  are  usually  found  in 
relation  with  this  muscle.  One  of  these,  of 
large  size,  and  generally  multilocular,  separates 
it  from  the  great  trochanter.  A  second,  often 
wanting,  is  situated  on  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium.  A  third  is  found  between  the  tendon 
of  this  muscle  and  the  Vastus  externus. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with 
a  thin  fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue ;  by  its  deep  surface,  from 
above  downward,  with  the  ilium,  sacrum,  coccyx, 
and  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  part  of  the 
Gluteus  medius,  Pyriformis,  Gemelli,  Obturator 
internus,  Quadratus  femoris,  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  great  trochanter,  the  origin  of  ^he 
Biceps,  Semitendinosus,  Semimembranosus, 
and  Adductor  magnus  muscles.  The  gluteal  vessels  and  superior  gluteal  nerve 
are  seen  issuing  from  the  pelvis  above  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  the  sciatic  and 
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internal  pudic  vesels  and  nerves, 
and  muscular  branches  from  tlie 
sacral  plexus  below  it.  Its  up- 
per border  is  connected  with  the 
Gluteus  medius  bj  the  fascia 
lata ;  its  lower  border  is  free  and 
prominent. 

Dissectioti.— Now  divide  the  Glu- 
teus roaxiiniu  near  iis  origin  by  a  ver-  ' 
tical  iiieision  carried  irom  il^  upper  to 
its  lower  border;   a  cellular  int«rval 
will    be  exposed,   separating  it  from            ^ 
the    Gluteus    mediua    and    External            ' 
rotator  muscles  beneath.     The  upper 
portion  of  the  muscle  is  to  be  alto- 
gether detached,  and  the  lower  portion 
turned    outward;     the    loose    areolar 
tissue    filling  up  the    ioterapace    be- 
tween the  trochanter  major  and  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium  being  removed, 
the  parts  already  enumerated  as  ex- 
posed by  the  removal  of  this  muscle 

The  Olntons  madiuB  is  a 
broad,  thick,  radiated  muscle, 
situated  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  pelvis.  Its  posterior  third  is 
covered  by  the  Gluteus  maximus ; 
its  anterior  two-thirds  by  the 
fascia  lata,  which  separates  it 
from  the  integument.  It  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ilium,  between  the  superior  and 
middle  gluteal  lines,  and  from 
the  outer  lip  of  that  portion  of 
the  crest  which  is  between  them; 
it  also  arises  from  the  dense 
fascia  (Gluteal  aponeurosis)  cover- 
ing its  outer  surface.  The  fibres 
converge  to  a  strong  flattened 
tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the 
oblique  line  which  traverses  the 
outer  surface  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter. A  synovial  bursa  sepa- 
rates the  tendon  of  the  muscle 
from  the  surface  of  the  trochanter  j„,^ 
in  front  of  its  insertion.  '« 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  ■< 

surfiia;  with  the  Gluteus  maxi- 

mus  behind,  the  Tensor  vaginte  •mixit 

femoris  and  deep  fascia  in  front ;       "" 

by    its    deep    surface,    with     the 

Gluteus  minimus  and  the  gluteal 

vessels  and  superiorgluteal  nerve. 

Its   anterior   border   is    blended 

with  the  Gluteus  minimus.     lis 

posterior  border  lies  parallel  with 

the  Pyriformis,  the  gluteal  ves- 
sels intervening.  FK(.329.-MiisciL,at 
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This  muscle  should  now  be  divided  near  its  insertion  and  turned  upward,  when  the  Gluteus 
minimus  will  be  exposed. 

The  Gluteus  minimus,  the  smallest  of  the  three  Glutei,  is  placed  immediately 
beneath  the  preceding.  It  is  fan-shaped,  arising  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ilium,  between  the  middle  and  inferior  gluteal  lines,  and  behind,  from  the  margin 
of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch ;  the  fibres  converge  to  the  deep  surface  of  a 
radiated  aponeurosis,  which,  terminating  in  a  tendon,  is  inserted  into  an  impres- 
sion on  the  anterior  border  of  the  great  trochanter.  A  synovial  bursa  is  inter- 
posed between  the  tendon  and  the  great  trochanter. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Gluteus  medius,  and  the  gluteal 
vessels  and  superior  gluteal  nerve ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  ilium,  the  reflected 
tendon  of  the  Rectus  femoris,  and  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint.  Its  anterior 
margin  is  blended  w^ith  the  Gluteus  medius;  liB posterior  margin  is  often  joined 
with  the  tendon  of  the  Pyriformis. 

The  Pyriformis  is  a  flat  muscle,  pyramidal  in  shape,  lying  almost  parallel  w^ith 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  Gluteus  medius.  It  is  situated  partly  within  the  pelvis 
at  its  posterior  part  and  partly  at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  It  arises  from  the 
front  of  the  sacrum  by  three  fleshy  digitations  attached  to  the  portions  of  bone 
between  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  anterior  sacral  foramina,  and  also  from 
the  groove  leading  from  the  foramina :  a  few  fibres  also  arise  from  the  margin  of 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  and  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament.  The  muscle  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen,  the  upper  part  of  which  it  fills,  and  is  inserted  by  a  rounded 
tendon  into  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter,  behind,  but  often  blended 
with,  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus  and  Gemelli  muscles. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  .surf  ace^  within  the  pelvis^  with  the  Rectum  (espe- 
cially on  the  left  side),  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  branches  of  the  internal 
iliac  vessels ;  external  to  the  pelvis,  with  the  os  innominatum  and  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  hip-joint;  by  ita posterior  surface,  within  the  pelvis,  with  the  sacrum, 
and  external  to  it,  with  the  Gluteus  maximus;  by  its  upper  border,  with  the 
Gluteus  medius,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  gluteal  vessels  and  superior 
gluteal  nerve ;  by  its  lower  border,  with  the  Gemellus  superior  and  Coccygeus, 
the  sciatic  vessels  and  nerves,  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  and  muscular 
branches  from  the  sacral  plexus,  passing  from  the  pelvis  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  muscles. 

The  Obturator  membrane  is  a  thin  layer  of  interlacing  fibres  which  closes  the 
obturator  foram,en.  It  is  attached,  externally,  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen ; 
internally,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ischio-pubic  ramus,  internal  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  foramen.  It  is  occasionally  incomplete,  and  presents  at  its  upper 
and  outer  part  a  small  canal,  which  is  bounded  below  by  a  thickened  band  of  fibres, 
for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  Each  obturator  muscle  is 
connected  with  this  membrane. 

Dissection.— The  next  muscle,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  Pyriformis,  can  only  be  seen 
when  the  pelvis  is  divided  and  the  viscera  removed. 

The  Obturator  internus,  like  the  preceding  muscle,  is  situated  partly  within 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  partly  at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  It  arises  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  anterior  and  external  wall  of  the  pelvis,  around  the  inner  side 
of  the  obturator  foramen,  being  attached  to  the  descending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis 
and  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  at  the  side  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  ischium,  between  the  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen  in  front 
and  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch  behind,  and  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ilium 
below  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis.  It  also  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
obturator  membrane,  except  at  its  lower  part,  and  from  the  tendinous  arch  which 
completes  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  The  fibres 
are  directed  backward  and  downward,  and  terminate  in  four  or  five  tendinous 
bands  which  are  found  on  its  deep  surface :    these  bands  are  reflected  at  a  right 
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angle  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  which  is  grooved  for 
their  reception :  the  groove  is  covered  with  cartilage  and  lined  with  a  synovial 
bursa.  The  muscle  leaves  the  pelvis  by  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  notch,  and  the 
tendinous  bands  unite  into  a  single  flattened  tendon,  which  passes  horizontally 
outward,  and,  after  receiving  the  attachment  of  the  Gemelli,  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  surface  of  the  great  trochanter  in  front  of  the  Obturator  externus.  A 
synovial  bursa,  narrow  and  elongated  in  form,  is  usually  found  between  the  tendon 
of  this  muscle  and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip :  it  occasionally  communicates 
with  the  bursa  between  the  tendon  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  the  two 
forming  a  single  sac. 

In  order  to  display  the  peculiar  appearances  presented  by  the  tendon  of  this  muscle,  it  must 
be  divided  near  its  msertion  and  reflected  outward. 

Relations. —  Within  the  pelvic  this  muscle  is  in  relation,  by  its  anterior  surface^ 
with  the  obturator  membrane  and  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis; 
by  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  pelvic  and  obturator  fasciae,  which  separate  it  from 
tne  Levator  ani ;  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve.  This 
surface  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  External  to  the  pelvis 
it  is  covered  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  Gluteus  maximus,  and  rests  on  the  back 
part  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  GtemeUi  are  two  small  muscular  fasciculi,  accessories  to  the  tendon  of  the 
Obturator  internus,  which  is  received  into  a  groove  between  them.  They  are  called 
superior  and  inferior. 

The  (Gemellus  superior,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  arises  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and,  passing  horizontally  outward,  becomes  blended 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus,  and  is  inserted  with 
it  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  great  trochanter.  This  muscle  is  sometimes 
wanting. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  the 
sciatic  vessels  and  nerves  ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint; 
by  its  upper  border j  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  Pyriformis ;  by  its  lower  border ^ 
with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus. 

The  Gtemellns  inferior  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  where  it  forms  the  lower  edge  of  the  groove  for  the  Obturator  internus 
tendon,  and,  passing  horizontally  outward,  is  blended  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus,  and  is  inserted  with  it  into  the  inner  surface  of 
the  great  trochanter. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  the 
sciatic  vessels  and  nerves ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
hip-joint;  by  its  upper  border^  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus ;  by  its 
lower  border^  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  externus  and  Quadratus  femoris. 

The  Quadratus  femoris  is  a  short,  flat  muscle,  quadrilateral  in  shape  (hence 
its  name),  situated  between  the  Gemellus  inferior  and  the  upper  margin  of  the 
Adductor  magnus.  It  arises  from  the  external  lip  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
and,  proceeding  horizontally  outward,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  linea 
quadrati ;  that  is,  the  line  which  crosses  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line.  A 
synovial  bursa  is  often  found  between,  the  under  surface  of  this  muscle  and  the 
lesser  trochanter,  to  which  it  extends. 

Relations. — By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  the  sciatic 
vessels  and  nerves ;  by  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator 
externus  and  trochanter  minor  and  with  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint ;  by  its 
upper  border^  with  the  Gemellus  inferior.  Its  lower  border  is  separated  from  the 
Adductor  magnus  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  circumflex  vessels. 

Dissection.— In  order  to  expose  the  next  muscle  (the  Obturator  externus),  it  is  necessaiy 
to  remove  the  Psoas,  Iliacus,  Pectineus,  and  Adductor  brevis  and  longus  muscles  from  the  flnont 
and  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  Quadratus  femoris  from  the  back 
part  Its  dissection  should,  consequently^,  be  postponed  until  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  and 
mtemal  femoral  regions  have  been  explamed. 
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The  Obturator  eztemus  (Fig.  327)  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle  which  covers  the 
outer  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  It  arises  from  the  margin  of  bone 
which  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  obturator  foramen — viz.  from  the  body  and 
descending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  the  ramus  of  the  ischium ;  it  also  arises  from 
the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  obturator  membrane,  and  from  the 
tendinous  arch  which  completes  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels 
and  nerves.  The  fibres  converging  pass  backward,  outward,  and  upward,  and 
terminate  in  a  tendon  which  runs  under  and  across  the  back  part  of  the  hip- 
joint  and  is  inserted  into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  femur. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  Psoas,  Iliacus,  Pectineus, 
Adductor  magnus,  Adductor  brevis,  and  Gracilis,  and  more  externally,  with  the 
neck  of  the  femur  and  capsule  of  the  hip-joint ;  by  its  posterior  surface,  with  the 
obturator  membrane  and  Quadratus  femoris. 

Nerves. — The  Gluteus  maximus  is  supplied  by  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve  from 
the  sacral  plexus  ;  the  Gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  by  the  superior  gluteal ;  the 
Pyriformis,  Gemelli,  Obturator  internus,  and  Quadratus  femoris,  by  branches  from 
the  sacral  plexus ;  and  the  Obturator  externus,  by  the  obturator  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Gluteus  maximus,  when  it  takes  its  fixed  point  from  the  pelvis, 
extends  the  femur  and  brings  the  bent  thigh  into  a  line  with  the  body.  Taking 
its  fixed  point  from  below,  it  acts  upon  the  pelvis,  supporting  it  and  the  whole 
trunk  upon  the  head  of  the  femur,  which  is  especially  obvious  in  standing  on  one 
leg.  Its  most  powerful  action  is  to  cause  the  body  to  regain  the  erect  position 
after,  stooping  by  drawing  the  pelvis  backward,  being  assisted  in  this  action  by 
the  Biceps,  Semitendinosus,  and  Semimembranosus.  The  Gluteus  maximus  is  a 
tensor  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  by  its  connection  with  the  ilio-tibial  band  it  steadies 
the  femur  on  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  during  standing,  when  the  extensor 
muscles  are  relaxed.  The  lower  part  of  the  muscle  also  acts  as  an  abductor  and 
external  rotator  of  the  limb.  The  Gluteus  medius  and  minimus  abduct  the 
thigh  when  the  limb  is  extended,  and  are  principally  called  into  action  in 
supporting  the  body  on  one  limb,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris. 
Their  anterior  fibres,  by  drawing  the  great  trochanter  forward,  rotate  the 
thigh  inward,  in  which  action  they  are  also  assisted  by  the  Tensor  vaginae 
femoris.  Their  posterior  fibres  rotate  the  thigh  outward.  The  remaining  muscles 
are  powerful  rotators  of  the  thigh  outward.  In  the  sitting  posture,  when  the  thigh 
is  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  their  action  as  rotator  ceases,  and  they  become  abductors, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Obturator  externus,  which  still  rotates  the  femur  out- 
ward. When  the  femur  is  fixed,  the  Pyriformis  and  Obturator  muscles  serve  to 
draw  the  pelvis  forward  if  it  has  been  inclined  backward,  and  assist  in  steadying 
it  upon  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Posterior  Femoral  Region. 

Biceps.  Semitendinosus.  Semimembranosus. 

Dissection  (Fig.  328). — Make  a  vertical  incision  along  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  firom  the 
lower  fold  of  the  nates  to  about  three  inches  below  the  back  of  the  knee-joint,  and  there 
connect  it  with  a  transverse  incision  carried  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  Make 
a  third  incision  transversely  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh. 
The  integument  having  been  removed  from  the  back  of  the  knee  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  pophteal  space  examined,  the  removal  of  the  integument  from  the  remaining  part  of  the 
thigh  should  be  continued,  when  the  fascia  and  muscles  of  this  region  will  be  exposed. 

The  Biceps  (Biceps  flexor  cruris)  is  a  large  muscle,  of  considerable  length, 
situated  on  the  posterior  and  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  (Fig.  329).  It  arises  by 
two  heads.  One,  the  long  head,  arises  from  the  lower  and  inner  facet  on  the 
back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  by  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  the 
Semitendinosus.  The  femoral,  or  short  head,  arises  from  the  outer  lip  of  the 
linea  aspera,  between  the  Adductor  magnus  and  Vastus  externus,  extending  up 
almost  as  high  as  the  insertion  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  and  from  the  external  supra- 
condylar line  to  within  two  inches  of  the  outer  condyle ;  it  also  arises  from  the 
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external  intermuscular  septum.  The  fibres  of  the  long  head  form  a  fusiform 
belly,  which,  passing  obliquely  downward  and  a  little  outward,  terminates  in  an 
aponeurosis  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle  and  receives  the 
fibres  of  the  short  head :  this  aponeurosis  becomes  gradually  contracted  into  a 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  by 
a  small  slip  into  the  lateral  surface  of  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  At 
its  insertion  the  tendon  divides  into  two  portions,  which  embrace  the  long 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  a  strong  prolongation  being  sent  for- 
ward to  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  which  gives  ofi*  an  expansion  to  the  fascia 
of  the  leg.     The  tendon  of  this  muscle  forms  the  outer  hamstring. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  above,  with 
the  fascia  lata  and  integument  in  the  rest  of  its  extent;  by  its  deep  surface^ 
with  the  Semimembranosus,  Adductor  magnus,  and  Vastus  externus,  the  great 
sciatic  nerve,  and,  near  its  insertion,  with  the  external  head  of  the  Gastro- 
cnemius, Plantaris,  the  superior  external  articular  artery,  and  the  external  popliteal 
nerve. 

The  SemitendinoBos,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  tendon,  is  situated 
at  the  posterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from  the  lower  and  inner 
facet  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  by  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  the  long  head 
of  the  Biceps ;  it  also  arises  from  an  aponeurosis  which  connectis  the  adjacent 
surfaces  of  the  two  muscles  to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches  after  their  origin. 
It  forms  a  fusiform  muscle,  which,  passing  downward  and  inward,  terminates  a 
little  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh  in  a  long  round  tendon  which  lies  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  popliteal  space,  then  curves  around  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  that 
bone  nearly  as  far  forward  as  its  anterior  border.  This  tendon  is  surrounded  by 
the  tendon  of  the  Sartorius,  and  lies  below  that  of  the  Gracilis,  to  which  it  is 
united.  A  tendinous  intersection  is  usually  observed  about  the  middle  of  the 
muscle. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  fascia 
lata;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Semimembranosus,  Adductor  magnus,  inner 
head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  and  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  Semimembranosus,  so  called  from  the  membranous  expansion  on  its 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  is  situated  at  the  back  part  and  inner  side  of  the 
thigh.  It  arises  by  a  thick  tendon  from  the  upper  and  outer  facet  on  the  back 
part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  Biceps 
and  Semitendinosus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  groove  on  the  inner  and  back  part  of 
the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  beneath  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The 
tendon  of  the  muscle  at  its  origin  expands  into  an  aponeurosis  which  covers  the 
upper  part  of  its  anterior  surface :  from  this  aponeurosis  muscular  fibres  arise, 
and  converge  to  another  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  lower  part  of  its  posterior 
surface  and  contracts  into  the  tendon  of  insertion.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  at 
its  insertion  gives  off  two  fibrous  expansions ;  one  of  these,  of  considerable  size, 
passes  upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  femur,  forming  part  of  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  The 
second  is  continued  downward  to  the  fascia  which  covers  the  Popliteus  muscle. 
The  tendon  also  sends  a  few  fibres  to  join  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
joint. 

The  tendons  of  the  two  preceding  muscles,  with  that  of  the  Gracilis,  form  the 
inner  hamstring. 

Relations.— By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Semitendinosus,  Biceps,  and 
fascia  lata ;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  popliteal  vessels.  Adductor  magnus,  and 
inner  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial  bursa ; 
by  its  inner  border^  with  the  Gracilis ;  by  its  outer  border^  with  the  great  sciatic 
nerve  and  its  internal  popliteal  branch. 

Nerves. — The  muscles  of  this  region  are  supplied  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

Actions. — The  hamstring  muscles  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.     When  the 
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koee  is  semiflexed,  the  Biceps,  ia  coasequence 
of  its  oblique  direction  downward  and  outward, 
rotates  the  leg  slightly  outward;  and  the  Semi- 
tendinosus,  and  to  a  slight  extent  the  Semimem- 
branosus, rotate  the  leg  inward,  assisting  the  Pop- 
liteus.  Taking  their  fixed  point  from  below,  these 
muscles  serve  to  support  the  pelvis  upon  the  head 
of  the  femur  and  to  draw  the  trunk  directly  back- 
ward, as  in  feats  of  strength,  when  the  body  is 
thrown  backward  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  tendons  of  these  muscles 
occasioniuly  require  subcutaneous  division  in  some  forms  of 
spurious  ankylosis  of  the  knee-joint  dependent  upon  per- 
manent contraction  and  rigidity  of  the  Flexor  muscles,  or 
from  stiffening  of  the  ligamentous  and  other  tissues  sur- 
rounding the  joint,  the  result  of  disease.  This  iseffected  by 
puttinK  the  tendon  upon  the  stretch,  and  inserting  a  nar- 
row, sharp-pointed  knife  between  it  and  the  ekin :  the  cut- 
ting edge  being  then  turned  toward  the  t«ndon,  it  should 
be  divided,  taking  great  care  that  the  wound  in  the  skin  is 
uot  at  the  same  time  enlarged.    Tlie  relation  uf  the  external 

Epiiteal  nerve  to  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  must  alwaj's  be 
me  in  mind  in  dividing  this  tendon. 

THE  LEO. 
DiBSection  (Fig.  325).— The  knee  should  be  bent,  a 
block  placed  beneath  it,  and  the  foot  kept  in  an  extended 
position;  then  make  an  incision  through  the  integument  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  leg  to  the  ankle,  and  continue  it  along 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  toes.  Make  a  second  incision 
transversely  across  the  ankle,  and  a  third  in  the  saraedirec- 
tjon  across  the  bases  of  the  toes ;  remove  the  flaps  of  inter- 
ment included  between  these  incisions  in  order  to  examine 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  Deep  &Bcla  of  the  Leg  forms  a  complete 
investment  to  the  muscles,  but  is  not  continued 
over  the  subcutaneous  surfaces  of  the  hones.  It  is 
continuous  above  with  the  fascia  lata,  receiving  an 
expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  on  the 
outer  side,  and  from  the  tendons  of  the  Sartorius, 
Gracilis,  and  Semitendinoeus  on  the  inner  side ;  in 
front  it  blends  with  the  periosteum  covering  the 
subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  with  that 
covering  the  bead  and  external  malleolus  of  the 
fibula;  below  it  is  continuous  with  the  annular 
ligaments  of  the  ankle.  It  is  thick  and  dense  in 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  and  gives 
attachment,  by  its  deep  surface,  to  the  Tibialis 
anticus  and  Extensor  longus  digitorum  muscles, 
but  thinner  behind,  where  it  covers  the  Gastro- 
cnemius and  Soleus  muscles.  Over  the  popliteal 
space  it  is  much  strengthened  by  transverse  fibres 
which  stretch  across  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
hamstring  muscles,  and  it  is  here  perforated  by  the 
external  saphenous  vein.  Its  deep  surface  gives 
off,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  two  strong  inter- 
muscular septa  which  enclose  the  Peronei  muscles, 
and  separate  them  from  the  muscles  on  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial  regions  and  several  smaller  and 
more   slender  processes  which    enclose  the   indi- 
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yiduai  muscles  in  each  region ;  at  the  same  time  a  broad  transverse  intermuscular 
septum,  called  the  deep  transverse  fascia  of  the  leg,  intervenes  between  the  super- 
ficial and  deep  muscles  in  the  posterior  tibio-fibular  region. 

Now  remove  the  fascia  by  dividing  it  in  the  same  direction  as  the  integument,  excepting 
opposite  the  ankle,  where  it  should  be  left  entire.  Commence  the  removal  of  the  ifascia  from 
below,  opposite  the  tendons,  and  detach  it  in  the  line  of  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

MoscleB  of  the  Leg. — These  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups :  those  on  the 
anterior,  those  on  the  posterior,  and  those  on  the  outer  side. 

Anterior  Tibio-fibular  Region. 

Tibialis  anticus.  Extensor  longus  digitorum. 

Extensor  proprius  hallucis.  Peroneus  tertius. 

The  Tibialis  anticus  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia ;  it  is  thick  and 
fleshy  at  its  upper  part,  tendinous  below.  It  arises  from  the  outer  tuberosity  and 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  ;  from  the  adjoin- 
ing part  of  the  interosseous  membrane  ;  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia ;  and 
from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum : 
the  fibres  pass  vertically  downward,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  is  apparent 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg.  After  passing 
through  the  innermost  compartment  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  it  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  and  under  surface  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  and  base  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  fascia  and  with  the  annular  liga- 
ment; by  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  interosseous  membrane,  tibia,  ankle-joint, 
and  inner  side  of  the  tarsus :  this  surface  also  overlaps  the  anterior  tibial  vessels 
and  nerve  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg.  By  its  inner  surface,  with  the  tibia ;  by 
its  outer  surface,  with  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and  Extensor  proprius  hal- 
lucis, and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Extensor  proprius  hallucis  is  a  thin,  elongated,  and  flattened  muscle  situ- 
ated between  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  Extensor  longus  digitorum.  It  arises  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula  for  about  the  middle  two-fourths  of  its  extent,  its 
origin  being  internal  to  that  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum ;  it  also  arises  from 
the  interosseous  membrane  to  a  similar  extent.  The  fibres  pass  downward,  and 
terminate  in  a  tendon  which  occupies  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle,  passes 
through  a  distinct  compartment  in  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  annular  ligament, 
crosses  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  near  the  bend  of  the  ankle,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  Opposite  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
articulation  the  tendon  gives  ofi*  a  thin  prolongation  on  each  side,  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  joint.  It  usually  sends  an  expansion  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
tendon,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  fascia  and  the  anterior  annular 
ligament ;  by  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  interosseous  membrane,  fibula,  tibia, 
ankle-joint,  and  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  ;  by  its  outer  side,  with  the  Extensor 
longus  digitorum  above,  the  dorsalis  pedis  vessels  and  anterior  tibial  nerve  below ; 
by  its  inner  side,  with  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  above. 

The  Extensor  longus'  digitorum  is  an  elongated,  flattened,  semipenniform 
muscle  situated  the  most  externally  of  all  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  leg. 
It  arises  from  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia ;  from  the  upper  three-fourths  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula ;  from  the  interosseous  membrane ; 
from  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia  ;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it 
and  the  Tibialis  anticus  on  the  inner  and  the  Peronei  on  the  outer  side.  The  tendon 
enters  a  canal  in  the  annular  ligament  with  the  Peroneus  tertius,  and  divides  into 
four  slips,  which  run  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  are  inserted  into  the  second 
and  third  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes.  The  mode  in  which  the  tendons 
are  inserted  is  the  following :  The  three  inner  tendons  opposite  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation  are  joined,  on  their  outer  side,  by  a  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
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brevis  digitorum.  They  all  receive  a  fibrous  expansion  from  the  Interossei  and 
Lumbricales,  and  then  spread  out  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  first  phalanx :  this  aponeurosis,  at  the  articulation  of  the  first  with 
the  second  phalanx,  divides  into  three  slips — a  middle  one,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  two  lateral  slips,  which,  after  uniting  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  second  phalanx,  are  continued  onward,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  third. 

Relations. — By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  fascia  and  the  annular  ligament ; 
by  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  fibula,  interosseous  membrane,  ankle-joint,  and 
Extensor  brevis  digitorum ;  by  its  inner  aide^  with  the  Tibialis  anticus,  Extensor 
proprius  hallucis,  and  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve ;  by  its  outer  %ide^  with  the 
Peroneus  longus  and  brevis. 

The  Peroneus  tertius  is  a  part  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  might 
be  described  as  its  fifth  tendon.  The  fibres  belonging  to  this  tendon  arise  from 
the  lower  fourth  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
interosseous  membrane,  and  from  an  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the 
Peroneus  brevis.  The  tendon,  after  passing  through  the  same  canal  in  the 
annular  ligament  as  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  on  its  inner  side.  This 
muscle  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Nerves. — These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Tibialis  anticus  and  Peroneus  tertius  are  the  flexors  of  the 
tarsus  upon  the  leg ;  the  former  muscle,  from  the  obliquity  in  the  direction  of  its 
tendon,  raises  the  inner  border  of  the  foot ;  and  the  latter,  acting  with  the  Pero- 
neus brevis  and  longus,  draws  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  upward  and  the  sole 
outward.  The  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and  Extensor  proprius  hallucis  extend 
the  phalanges  of  the  toes,  the  action  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding 
muscles  of  the  hand,  and  flex  the  tarsus.  Taking  their  fixed  point  from  below  in 
the  erect  posture,  all  these  muscles  serve  to  fix  the  bones  of  the  leg  in  the  perpen- 
dicular position. 

Posterior  Tibio-fibular  Region. 

Dissection  (Fig.  328). — Make  a  vertical  incision  along  the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the 
leg,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal  space  to  the  heel,  connecting  it  below  by  a  transverse 
incision  extending  between  the  two  malleoli ;  the  flaps  of  integument  being  removed,  the  fascia 
and  muscles  should  be  examined. 

The  muscles  in  this  region  of  the  leg  are  subdivided  into  two  layers — super- 
ficial and  deep.  The  superficial  layer  constitutes  a  powerful  muscular  mass, 
forming  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Their  large  size  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  muscular  apparatus  in  man,  and  bears  a  direct  connection  with  his 
ordinary  attitude  and  mode  of  progression. 

Superficial  Layer. 

Gastrocnemius.  Soleus.  Plantaris. 

The  Gastrocnemius  is  the  most  superficial  muscle,  and  forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  calf.  It  arises  by  two  heads,  which  are  connected  to  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  by  two  strong  flat  tendons.  The  inner  head,  the  larger  and  a  little 
the  more  posterior,  arises  from  a  depression  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
inner  condyle.  The  outer  head  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
external  condyle,  immediately  above  the  origin  of  the  Popliteus.  Both  heads,  also, 
arise  by  a  few  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  ridges  which  are  continued 
upward  from  the  condyles  to  the  linea  aspera.  Each  tendon  spreads  out  into  an 
aponeurosis  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  muscle  to 
which  it  belongs,  that  covering  the  inner  head  being  longer  and  thicker  than 
the  outer.  From  the  anterior  surface  of  these  tendinous  expansions  muscular 
fibres  are  given  off".     The  fibres  in  the  median  line,  which  correspond   to    the 
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accessory  portions  of  the  muscle  derived  from  the  bifurcations  of  the  linea  aspera, 

unite  at  an  angle  upon  a  median  tendinous 

raphe  below:  the  remaining  fibres  converge 

to  the  posterior  surface  of  an  aponeurosis 

which    covers   the   anterior   surface   of  the 

muscle,    and    this,    gradually    contracting, 

unites  with  the  tendon  of  the  Soleus,   and 

forms  with  it  the  tendo  Achillis. 

Eelations. — By  its  superjieial  surface, 
with  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  which  separates 
it  from  the  external  saphenous  vein  and 
nerve;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  posterior 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  the  Fopliteus, 
Soleus,  Plantaris,  popliteal  vessels,  and  in- 
ternal popliteal  nerve.  The  tendon  of  the 
inner  head  corresponds  with  the  back  part 
of  the  inner  condyle,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  synovial  bursa,  which,  in  some 
cases,  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the 
knee-joint.  The  tendon  of  the  outer  head 
contains  a  sesamoid  fibro-cartilage  (rarely 
osseous)  where  it  plays  over  the  correspond- 
ing outer  condyle;  and  one  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  tendon  of  the  inner  head. 

The  Gastrocnemius  should  be  divided  across, 
just  below  its  orifiin,  and  inmeij  downward,  in  order 
to  eipoMe  the  nest  muscles. 

The  Soleus  is  a  broad  flat  muscle  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  Gastrocnemius.  It 
has  received  its  name  from  its  resemblance 
in  shape  to  a  sole-fish.  It  arises  by  ten- 
dinous fibres  from  the  back  part  of  the  head 
of  the  fibula  and  from  the  upper  third  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  its  shaft;  from  the  oblique 
line  of  the  tibia  and  from  the  middle  third 
of  its  internal  border ;  some  fibres  also  arise 
from  a  tendinous  arch  placed  between  the 
tibial  and  fibular  origins  of  the  muscle,  be- 
neath which  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve  pass.     The  fibres  pass  backward  to  an 

aponeurosis  which  covers  the  posterior  sur-  nu^ 

face  of  the  muscle,  and   this,  gradually  be-     •  '  lomm 

coming  thicker  and  narrower,  joins  with  the  '""■ 

tendon  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  and  forms  with 
it  the  tendo  Achillis. 

BelatJoiu. — By  its  superficial  surface, 
with   the  Gastrocnemius  and  Plantaris;  by 

its    deep    surface,    with    the    Flexor    longus     aupfrtiwuT""'*'"  °^  """'""'■'"''"'* '*'■ 
digitorum.  Flexor  longus   hallucis.  Tibialis 

posticus,  and  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
transverse  intermuscular  septum  or  deep  transverse  fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  Tendo  Achillis,  the  common  tendon  of  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus,  is 
the  thickest  and  strongest  tendon  in  the  body.  It  is  about  six  inches  in  length, 
and  commences  about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  but  receives  fleshy  fibres  on  its 
anterior  surface  nearly  to  its  lower  end.  Gradually  becoming  contracted  below,  it 
is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  a  synovial 
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bursa  being  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  this  surface.  The 
tendon  spreads  out  somewhat  at  its  lower  end,  so  that  its  narrowest  part  is  usually 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  its  insertion.  The  tendon  is  covered  by  the  fascia 
and  the  integument,  and  is  separated  from  the  deep  muscles  and  vessels  by  a 
considerable  interval  filled  up  with  areolar  and  adipose  tissue.  Along  its  outer 
side,  but  superficial  to  it,  is  the  external  saphenous  vein. 

The  Plantaris  is  an  extremely  diminutive  muscle  placed  between  the  Gastro- 
cnemius and  Soleus,  and  remarkable  for  its  long  and  delicate  tendon.  It  arises 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  prolongation  of  the  linea  aspera  and  from  the 
posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  It  forms  a  small  fusiform  belly,  about  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  terminating  in  a  long  slender  tendon  which  crosses 
obliquely  between  the  two  muscles  of  the  calf,  and,  running  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  tendo  Achillis,  is  inserted  with  it  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis. 
This  muscle  is  occasionally  double,  and  is  sometimes  wanting.  Occasionally,  its 
tendon  is  lost  in  the  internal  annular  ligament  or  in  the  fascia  of  the  leg. 

Nerves. — These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  internal  popliteal  nerve,  the  Soleus 
receiving  an  additional  branch  from  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

Actions. — The  muscles  of  the  calf  are  constantly  called  into  use  in  standing, 
walking,  dancing,  and  leaping.  In  walking  these  muscles  draw  powerfully  upon 
the  OS  calcis,  raising  the  heel,  and  with  it  tne  entire  body,  from  the  ground ;  the 
body  being  thus  supported  on  the  raised  foot,  the  opposite  limb  can  be  carried 
forward.  In  standing,  the  Soleus,  taking  its  fixed  point  from  below,  steadies  the 
leg  upon  the  foot,  and  prevents  the  body  from  falling  forward,  to  which  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  from  the  superincumbent  weight.  The  Gastrocnemius,  acting 
from  below,  serves  to  flex  the  femur  upon  the  tibia,  assisted  by  the  Popliteus.  The 
Plantaris  is  the  rudiment  of  a  large  muscle  which  exists  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals  and  serves  as  a  tensor  of  the  plantar  fascia.  In  man  it  is  merely  an 
accessory  to  the  Gastrocnemius,  extending  the  ankle  if  the  foot  is  free  or  bending 
the  knee  if  the  foot  is  fixed. 

Deep  Layer. 

Popliteus.  Flexor  longus  digitorum. 

Flexor  longus  hallucis.  Tibialis  posticus. 

Dissection. — Detach  the  Soleus  from  its  attachment  to  the  fibula  and  tibia,  and  turn  it 
downward,  when  the  deep  layer  of  muscles  is  exposed,  covered  by  the  deep  transverse  fascia  of 
the  leg. 

The  Deep  Transverse  Fascia  of  the  leg  is  a  broad,  transverse,  intermuscular 
septum  interposed  between  the  superficial  and  deep  muscles  in  the  posterior 
tibio-fibular  region.  On  either  side  it  is  connected  to  the  margins  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  Above,  where  it  covers  the  Popliteus,  it  is  thick  and  dense,  and  receives  an 
expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus ;  it  is  thinner  in  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  but  below,  where  it  covers  the  tendons  passing  behind  the  malleoli,  it 
is  thickened.  It  is  continued  onward  in  the  interval  between  the  ankle  and  the 
heel,  where  it  covers  the  vessels  and  is  blended  with  the  internal  annular 
ligament. 

This  fascia  should  now  be  removed,  commencing  from  below  opposite  the  tendons,  and 
detaching  it  from  the  muscles  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres. 

The  Popliteus  is  a  thin,  flat,  triangular  muscle,  which  forms  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  popliteal  space,  and  is  covered  by  a  tendinous  expansion  derived  from  the 
Semimembranosus  muscle.  It  arises  by  a  strong  tendon,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
from  a  deep  depression  on  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur, 
and  from  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
two-thirds  of  the  triangular  surface  above  the  oblique  line  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  and  into  the  tendinous  expansion  covering  the  surface 
of  the  muscle.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  covered  by  that  of  the  Biceps  and  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint;  it  grooves  the  outer  border  of  the 
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external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage,  and  is  invested  by  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  knee-joint. 

EfllationB. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  fascia  above  mentioned,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Gastrocnemius,  PI  an  tar  is,  popliteal 
vessels,  and  internal  popliteal  nerve;  by  its  deep  lar- 
face,   with  the   superior  tibio-fibular   articulation   and 
back  of  the  tibia. 

The  Flexor  lonKU  hallncis  is  situated  on  the  fibular 
side  of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
fibula,  with  the  exception  of  an  inch  at  its  lowest 
part;  from  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseus  mem- 
brane; from  an  intermuscular  septum  between  it 
and  the  Peronei,  externally;  and  from  the  fascia 
covering  the  Tibialis  posticus,  which  is  attached  to 
the  inner  border  of  the  fibula  externally  and  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia  between  the 
origins  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  and  the  Flexor 
longus  digitorum,  internally.  The  fibres  pass  ob- 
liquely downward  and  backward,  and  terminate 
round  n  tendon  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle. 
This  tendon  passes  through  a  groove  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia;  it 
then  passes  through  another  groove  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  astragalus,  and  along  a  third 
groove,  beneath  the  sustentaculum  tali  of  the  os 
calcis,  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  runs 
forward  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Flexor  brevis 
hallucis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  grooves  in  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis,  which  contain  the  tendon 
of  the  muscle,  are  converted  by  tendinous  fibres 
into  distinct  canals  lined  by  synovial  membrane; 
and  as  the  tendon  crosses  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
it  is  connected  to  the  common  flexor  by  a  tendinous 
slip. 

RelationB. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the 
Soleus  and  tendo  Achillis,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  deep  transverse  fascia;  by  its  deep  sur- 
face, with  the  fibula.  Tibialis  posticus,  the  peroneal 
vessels,  the  lower  part -of  the  interosseous  membrane, 
and  the  ankle-joint;  by  its  outer  border,  with  the 
Peronei ;  by  its  inner  border,  with  the  Tibialis 
posticus  and  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Flexor  longuB  digitorum  (perforans)  is  situated 
on  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg.  At  its  origin  it  is  thin 
and  pointed,  but  gradually  increases  in  size  as  it 
descends.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  the  tibia,  immediately  below  the  oblique  line,  to 
within  three  inches  of  its  extremity  internal  to  the 
tibial  origin  of  the  Tibialis  posticus;  some  fibres  also     ^   J'^.J^,-^^^'*,'^  "" 

e  .-L     c       ■  -         iu     wt.'    I-  .-  rpL  t«ck  of  the  leg.    Deep  layer. 

arise  from  the  fascia  covering  the  libialis  posticus.      Ihe 

fibres  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  muscle.  This  tendon  passes  behind  the  internal  malleolus  in  a  groove 
common  to  it  and  the  Tibialis  po.sticus,  but  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  fibrous 
septum,  each  tendon  being  contained  in  a  special  sheath  lined  by  a  separate  synovial 
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membrane.  It  then  passes  obliquely  forward  and  outward,  crossing  over  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  into  the  sole  of  the  foot  (Fig.  334),  where,  crossing 
superficially  to  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis,^  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  strong  tendinous  slip,  it  becomes  expanded,  is  joined  by  the  Flexor  acces- 
sorius,  and  finally  divides  into  four  tendons  which  are  inserted  into  the  bases 
of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes,  each  tendon  passing  through  a  fissure 
in  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  opposite  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanges. 

Relations. — In  the  leg :  by  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  posterior  tibial 
vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  deep  transverse  fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Soleus  muscle ;  by  its  de^'p  surface^  with  the  Tibia  and  Tibialis  posticus.  In  the 
foot  it  is  covered  by  the  Abductor  hallucis  and  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and 
crosses  superficial  to  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

The  Tibialis  posticus  lies  between  the  two  preceding  muscles,  and  is  the  most 
deeply  seated  of  all  the  muscles  in  the  leg.  It  commences  above  by  two  pointed 
processes,  separated  by  an  angular  interval,  through  which  the  anterior  tibial 
vessels  pass  forward  to  the  front  of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  whole  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  excepting  its  lowest  part,  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  external  to  the  Flexor  longus 
digitorum,  between  the  commencement  of  the  oblique  line  above,  and  the  middle 
of  the  external  border  of  the  bone  below,  and  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  fibula ;  some  fibres  also  arise  from  the  deep  transverse 
fascia  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa,  separating  it  from  the  adjacent  muscles 
on  each  side.  This  muscle,  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the  leg,  passes  in  front  of  the 
Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  passes  through  a 
groove  behind  the  inner  malleolus  with  the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  but  enclosed  in 
a  separate  sheath  ;  it  then  passes  through  another  sheath,  over  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  into  the  foot,  and  then  beneath  the  inferior  calcaneo-navicular  ligament, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  navicular  and  internal  cuneiform  bones. 
The  tendon  of  this  muscle  contains  a  sesamoid  fibro-cartilage  as  it  passes  over  the 
navicular  bone,  and  gives  off  fibrous  expansions,  one  of  which  passes  backward  to 
the  sustentaculum  tali  of  the  os  calcis,  others  outward  to  the  middle  and  external 
cuneiform  and  cuboid,  and  some  forward  to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  metatarsal  bones  (Fig.  335). 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Soleus,  from  w^hich  it  is 
separated  by  the  deep  transverse  fascia,  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  the  posterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  peroneal  vessels ;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the 
interosseous  ligament,  the  tibia,  fibula,  and  ankle-joint. 

Nerves. — The  Popliteus  is  supplied  by  the  internal  popliteal  nerve,  the 
remaining  muscles  of  this  group  by  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Popliteus  assists  in  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh ;  when  the 
leg  is  flexed  it  will  rotate  the  tibia  inward.  It  is  especially  called  into  action  at 
the  commencement  of  the  act  of  bending  the  knee,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a 
slight  inward  rotation  of  the  tibia,  which  is  essential  in  the  early  stage  of  this 
movement.  The  Tibialis  posticus  is  a  direct  extensor  of  the  tarsus  upon  the  leg ; 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Tibialis  anticus,  it  turns  the  sole  of  the  foot  inward, 
antagonizing  the  Peroneus  longus,  which  turns  it  outward.  The  Flexor  longus 
digitorum  and  Flexor  longus  hallucis  are  the  direct  flexors  of  the  phalanges,  act- 
ing as  do  the  similar  muscles  of  the  hand,  and,  continuing  their  action,  extend 
the  foot  upon  the  leg ;  they  assist  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus  in  extending 
the  foot,  as  in  the  act  of  walking  or  in  standing  on  tiptoe. 

In  consec^uence  of  the  oblique  direction  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  the  toes 
would  be  drawn  inward  were  it  not  for  the  Flexor  accessorius  muscle,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  its  tendon  and  draws  it  to  the  middle  line  of  the  foot 
during  its  action.  Taking  their  fixed  point  from  the  foot,  these  muscles  serve  to 
maintain  the  upright  posture  by  steadying  the  tibia  and  fibula  perpendicularly 

^  That  is,  in  the  order  of  dissection  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
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upon  the  ankle-joint.     They  also  serve  to  raise  these  bones  from  the  oblique  position 
they  assume  in  the  stooping  posture. 

Onter  or  Fibular  Region. 

Peroneus  longus.  Peroneus  brevis. 

Dissection.— The  muscles  are  readily  exposed  by  removing  the  fascia  covering  their  surface, 
from  below  upward,  in  the  line  of  direction  of  their  fibres. 

The  Peroneus  longus  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  side  of  the  leg, 
and  is  the  more  superficial  of  the  two  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  head  and  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  from  the  deep  surface  of 
the  fascia,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  muscles  on  the 
front,  and  those  on  the  back  of  the  leg.  It  terminates  in  a  long  tendon  which 
passes  behind  the  outer  malleolus,  in  a  groove  common  to  it  and  the  Peroneus 
brevis,  the  groove  being  converted  into  a  canal  by  a  fibrous  band,  and  the  tendons 
invested  by  a  common  synovial  membrane ;  it  is  then  reflected,  obliquely  forward, 
across  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  being  contained  in  a  separate  fibrous  sheath 
lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  from  that  which  lines  the  groove 
behind  the  malleolus.  Having  reached  the  outer  side  of  the  cuboid  bone,  it  runs 
in  a  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  that  bone,  which  is  converted  into  a  canal 
by  the  long  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament,  and  is  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane :  the 
tendon  then  crosses  obliquely  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  and  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone.  Occasionally  it  sends  a  slip  to  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  The 
tendon  changes  its  direction  at  two  points  ;  first,  behind  the  external  malleolus ; 
secondly,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cuboid  bone ;  in  both  of  these  situations  the 
tendon  is  thickened,  and  in  the  latter  a  sesamoid  fibro-cartilage,  or  sometimes  a 
bone,  is  usually  developed  in  its  substance. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  fascia  and  integument ;  by  its 
deep  surface^  with  the  fibula,  the  Peroneus  brevis,  os  calcis,  and  cuboid  bone ;  by 
its  anterior  border^  with  an  intermuscular  septum  which  intervenes  between  it 
and  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum ;  by  its  posterior  border^  with  an  intermuscular 
septum  which  separates  it  from  the  Soleus  above  and  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis 
below. 

The  Peroneus  brevis  lies  beneath  the  Peroneus  longus,  and  is  shorter  and 
smaller  than  it.  It  arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  external  surfkce  of  the 
shaft  of  the  fibula,  internal  to  the  Peroneus  longus,  and  from  the  intermuscular 
septa  separating  it  from  the  adjacent  muscles  on  the  front  and  back  part  of  the 
leg.  The  fibres  pass  vertically  downward,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon  which 
runs  in  front  of  that  of  the  preceding  muscle  through  the  same  groove,  behind  the 
external  malleolus,  being  contained  in  the  same  fibrous  sheath  and  lubricated  by 
the  same  synovial  membrane.  It  then  passes  through  a  separate  sheath  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  above  that  for  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  and 
is  finally  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  at  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe,  on  its  outer  side. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Peroneus  longus  and  the  fascia 
of  the  leg  and  foot ;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  fibula  and  outer  side  of  the  os 
calcis. 

Nerves. — The  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-cuta- 
neous  branch  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis  extend  the  foot  upon  the  leg  in 
conjunction  with  the  Tibialis  posticus,  antagonizing  the  Tibialis  anticus  and 
Peroneus  tertius,  which  are  flexors  of  the  foot.  The  Peroneus  longus  also  everts 
the  sole  of  the  foot ;  hence  the  extreme  eversion  occasionally  observed  in  fracture 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  where  that  bone  offers  no  resistance  to  the  action 
of  this  muscle.  Taking  their  fixed  point  below,  the  Peronei  serve  to  steady  the 
leg  upon  the  foot.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  standing  upon  one  leg,  when  the 
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tendency  of  the  superincumbent  weight  is  to  throw  the  leg  inward :  the  Peroneus 
longus  overcomes  this  tendency  by  drawing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  thus 
maintains  the  perpendicular  direction  of  the  limb. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  student  should  now  consider  the  position  of  the  tendons  of  the 
various  muscles  of  the  leg,  their  relation  with  the  ankle-joint  and  surrounding  blood-vessels,  and 
especially  their  action  upon  the  foot,  as  their  rigidity  and  contraction  give  rise  to  one  or  other  of 
the  kinds  of  deformity  known  as  dub-foot.  The  most  simple  and  common  deformity,  and  one 
that  is  rarelv,  if  ever,  congenital,  is  the  talipes  equinug^  the  heel  being  raised  bv  rigidity  and  con- 
traction of  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  the  patient  walking  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot.  In  the 
talipeB  varus  the  foot  is  forcibly  adducted  and  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  raised,  sometimes  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  ground,  by  the  action  of  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  posticus.  In  the  talipes 
valgus  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  is  raised  by  the  Peronei  muscles,  and  the  patient  walks  on  the 
inner  ankle.  In  the  talipes  calcaneus  the  toes  are  raised  by  the  extensor  muscles,  the  heel  is 
depressed,  and  the  patient  walks  upon  it.  Other  varieties  of  deformity  are  met  with,  as  the 
talipes  equino-varus,  eguino-valgus,  and  calcaneo-valgus,  whose  names  sufficiently  indicate  their 
nature.  Of  these,  the  talipes  eguino-varus  is  the  most  common  congenital  form  :  the  heel  is 
raised  by  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  drawn  upwwa  by  the  Tibialis  anticus, 
the  anterior  two-thirds  twisted  inward  by  the  Tibialis  posticus,  and  the  arch  increased  by  the 
contraction  of  the  plantar  fascia,  so  that  the  patient  walks  on  the  middle  of  the  outer  border  of 
the  foot.  Each  or  these  deformities  may  be  successfully  relieved  (after  other  remedies  fail)  by 
division  of  the  opposing  tendons  and  fascia :  by  this  means  the  foot  regains  its  proper  position, 
and  the  tendons  heal  by  the  organization  of  lymph  thrown  out  between  the  divided  ends.  The 
operation  is  easily  performed  by  putting  the  contracted  tendon  upon  the  stretch,  and  dividing 
it  by  means  of  a  narrow,  sharp-point<3  knife  inserted  beneath  it. 

Rupture  of  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  Gastrocnemius  or  rupture  of  the  Plantaris  tendon  not 
uncommonly  occurs,  especially  in  men  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  from  some  sudden  exertion, 
and  frequently  occurs  during  the  game  of  lawn  tennis,  and  is  hence  known  as  **  lawn-tennis  leg." 
The  accident  is  accompanied  by  a  sudden  pain,  and  produces  a  sensation  as  if  the  individual  had 
been  struck  a  violent  blow  on  the  part.  The  tendo  Achillis  is  also  sometimes  ruptured.  It  is 
stated  that  John  Hunter  ruptured  his  tendo  Achillis  whilst  dancing  at  the  age  of  forty. 

THE  FOOT. 

The  fibrous  bands  which  bind  down  the  tendons  in  front  of  and  behind  the  ankle  in  their 
passage  to  the  foot  should  now  be  examined ;  they  are  termed  the  annular  ligaments,  and  are 
three  in  number — anterior,  internal,  and  external. 

The  Anterior  Annular  Ligament  consists  of  a  superior  or  vertical  portion, 
which  binds  down  the  extensor  tendons  as  they  descend  on  the  front  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  an  inferior  or  horizontal  portion,  which  retains  them  in  connection 
with  the  tarsus,  the  two  portions  being  connected  by  a  thin  intervening  layer  of 
fascia.  The  vertical  portion  is  attached  externally  to  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula, 
internally  to  the  tibia,  and  above  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  leg ;  it  con- 
tains only  one  synovial  sheath,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticus,  the  other 
tendons  and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  passing  beneath  it,  but  without 
any  distinct  synovial  sheath.  The  horizontal  portion  is  attached  externally  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  in  front  of  the  depression  for  the  interosseous 
ligament ;  it  passes  upward  and  inward  as  a  double  layer,  one  lamina  passing  in 
front,  and  the  other  behind,  the  Peroneus  tertius  and  Extensor  longus  digitorum. 
At  the  inner  border  of  the  latter  tendon  these  two  layers  join  together,  forming  a 
sort  of  loop  or  sheath  in  which  the  tendons  are  enclosed,  surrounded  by  a  synovial 
membrane.  From  the  inner  extremity  of  this  loop  two  bands  are  given  off:  one 
passes  upward  and  inward  to  be  attached  to  the  internal  malleolus,  passing  over 
the  Extensor  proprius  hallucis  and  vessels  and  nerves,  but  enclosing  the  Tibialis 
anticus  and  its  synovial  sheath  by  a  splitting  of  its  fibres.  The  other  limb  passes 
downward  and  inward  to  be  attached  to  the  navicular  and  internal  cuneiform 
bones,  and  passes  over  both  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  hallucis  and  the 
Tibialis  anticus,  and  also  the  vessels  and  nerves.  These  two  tendons  are  contained 
in  separate  synovial  sheaths  situated  beneath  the  ligament.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  ligament  is  like  the  letter  Y?  the  foot  of  the  letter 
being  attached  to  the  os  calcis,  and  the  two  diverging  arms  to  the  tibia  and  navic- 
ular and  internal  cuneiform  respectively. 

The  Internal  Annular  Ligament  is  a  strong  fibrous  band  which  extends  from 
the  inner  malleolus  above  to  the  internal  margin  of  the  os  calcis  below,  converting 
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a  series  of  grooves  in  this  situation  into  canals  for  the  passage  of  the  tendons  of 
the  Plexor  muscles  and  vessels  into  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  is  continuous  by  its 
upper  border  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  and  by  its  lower  border  with  the 
plantar  fascia  and  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Abductor  hallucis  muscle.  The  three 
canals  which  it  forms  transmit,  from  within  outward,  first,  the  tendon  of  the  Tibi- 
alis posticus ;  second,  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum  ;  then  the  pos- 
terior tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  which  run  through  a  broad  space  beneath  the  liga- 
ment; lastly,  in  a  canal  formed  partly  by  the  astragalus,  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
longus  hallucis.  Each  of  these  canals  is  lined  by  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 
The  External  Annular  Ligament  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  outer  mal- 
leolus to  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis  :  it  binds  down  the  tendons  of  the  Pero- 
nei  muscles  in  their  passage  beneath  the  outer  ankle.  The  two  tendons  are 
enclosed  in  one  synovial  sac. 

Dissection  of  the  Sole  of  the  Foot.— The  foot  should  be  placed  on  a  high  block  with  the 
sole  uppermost,  and  firmly  secured  in  that  position.  Carry  an  incision  round  the  heel  and  along 
the  inner  and  outer  borders  of  the  foot  to  tne  great  and  little  toes.  This  incision  should  divide 
the  integument  and  thick  layer  of  granular  fat  beneath  until  the  fascia  is  visible ;  the  skin  and 
fat  should  then  be  removed  irom  the  fascia  in  a  direction  from  behind  forward,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
328. 

The  Plantar  Fascia,  the  densest  of  all  the  fibrous  membranes,  is  of  great  strength, 
and  consists  of  dense  pearly-white  glistening  fibres,  disposed,  for  the  most  part, 
longitudinally:  it  is  divided  into  a  central  and  two  lateral  portions. 

The  central  portion^  the  thickest,  is  narrow  behind  and  attached  to  the  inner 
tubercle  of  the  os  calcis,  behind  the  origin  of  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and, 
becoming  broader  and  thinner  in  front,  divides  near  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  into  five  processes,  one  for  each  of  the  toes.  Each  of  these  processes  divides 
opposite  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  into  two  strata,  superficial  and  deep. 
The  superficial  stratum  is  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  transverse  sulcus  which 
divides  the  toes  from  the  sole.  The  deeper  stratum  divides  into  two  slips  which 
embrace  the  sides  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes,  and  blend  with  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons,  and  laterally  with  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament,  thus  forming  a 
series  of  arches  through  which  the  tendons  of  the  short  and  long  flexors  pass  to 
the  toes.  The  intervals  left  between  the  five  processes  allow  the  digital  vessels  and 
nerves  and  the  tendons  of  the  Lumbricales  muscles  to  become  superficial.  At  the 
point  of  division  of  the  fisiscia  into  processes  and  slips  numerous  transverse  fibres 
are  snperadded,  which  serve  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  fascia  at  this  part  by 
binding  the  processes  together  and  connecting  them  with  the  integument.  The 
central  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia  is  continuous  with  the  lateral  portions  at  each 
side,  and  sends  upward  into  the  foot,  at  their  point  of  junction,  two  strong  vertical 
intermuscular  septa,  broader  in  front  than  behind,  which  separate  the  middle  from 
the  external  and  internal  plantar  group  of  muscles ;  from  these,  again,  thinner 
transverse  septa  are  derived,  which  separate  the  various  layers  of  muscles  in  this 
region.  The  upper  surface  of  this  fascia  gives  attachment  behind  to  the  Flexor 
brevis  digitorum  muscle. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  plantar  fascia  are  thinner  than  the  central  piece,  and 
cover  the  sides  of  the  foot. 

The  outer  portion  covers  the  under  surface  of  the  Abductor  minimi  digiti ;  it  is 
thick  behind,  thin  in  front,  and  extends  from  the  os  calcis,  forward,  to  the  base  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  into  the  outer  side  of  which  it  is  attached ;  it  is  con- 
tinuous internally  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia,  and  externally 
with  the  dorsal  fascia. 

The  inner  portion  is  very  thin,  and  covers  the  Abductor  hallucis  muscle ;  it  is 
attached  behind  to  the  internal  annular  ligament,  and  is  continuous  around  the 
side  of  the  foot  with  the  dorsal  fascia,  and  externally  with  the  middle  portion  of 
the  plantar  fascia. 

The  MuBcles  of  the  Foot  are  found  in  two  regions :  1.  On  the  dorsum ;  2.  On 
the  plantar  surface. 

34 
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1.  Dorsal  Region. 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

The  Fascia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  a  thin  membranous  layer  continuous 
above  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  annular  ligament ;  it  becomes  gradually 
lost  opposite  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  on  each  side  blends  with  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  plantar  fascia ;  it  forms  a  sheath  for  the  tendons  placed  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  On  the  removal  of  this  fascia  the  muscles  and  tendons  of 
the  dorsal  region  of  the  foot  are  exposed. 

The  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  (Fig.  330)  is  a  broad  thin  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis,  in  front  of  the 
groove  for  the  Peroneus  brevis,  from  the  external  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament, 
and  from  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  It  passes 
obliquely  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  terminates  in  four  tendons.  The 
innermost,  which  is  the  largest,  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  crossing  the  Dorsalis  pedis  artery ;  the  other 
three,  into  the  outer  sides  of  the  long  extensor  tendons  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth   toes. 

Relations. — By  its  s^iperficial  surface,  with  the  fascia  of  the  foot,  the  tendons 
of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and  Extensor  proprius  hallucis ;  by  its  deep 
surface,  with  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  and  the  Dorsal  interossei  muscles. 

Nerves. — It  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  is  an  accessory  to  the  long  Extensor, 
extending  the  first  phalanges  of  all  four  inner  toes.  The  obliquity  of  its  direc- 
tion counteracts  the  oblique  movement  given  to  the  toes  by  the  long  Extensor, 
so  that,  both  muscles  acting  together,  the  toes  are  evenly  extended. 


2.  Plantar  Region. 

The  muscles  in  the  plantar  region  of  the  foot  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  the  hand.  Those  of  the  internal  plantar  region 
are  connected  with  the  great  toe,  and  correspond  with  those  of  the  thumb  ;  those 
of  the  external  plantar  region  are  connected  with  the  little  toe,  and  correspond 
with  those  of  the  little  finger ;  and  those  of  the  middle  plantar  region  are  con- 
nected with  the  tendons  intervening  between  the  two  former  groups.  But  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  dissection  of  these  muscles  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to 
divide  them  into  four  layers,  as  they  present  themselves,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  successively  exposed. 

First  Layer. 

Abductor  hallucis.  Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

Dissection.— Remove  the  fascia  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  foot,  commencing  in 
front  over  the  tendons  and  proceeding  backward.  The  central  portion  should  be  divided  trans- 
versely in  the  middle  of  the  foot,  and  the  two  flaps  dissected  forward  and  backward. 

The  Abductor  hallucis  lies  along  the  inner  border  of  the  foot.  It  arises  from 
the  inner  tubercle  on  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis ;  from  the  internal  annular 
ligament ;  from  the  plantar  fascia ;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it 
and  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum.  The  fibres  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  is 
inserted,  together  with  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  Flexor  brevis  hallucis,  into 
the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  plantar  fascia ;  by  its  deep  sur- 
face^ with  the  Flexor  brevis  hallucis,  the  Flexor  accessorius,  and  tbe  tendons  of 
the  Flexor  longus  digitorum  and  Flexor  longus  hallucis,  the  Tibialis  anticus  and 
posticus,  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus. 

The  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  (perforatus)  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  immediately  beneath^  the  plantar  fascia,  with  which  it  is  firmly  united.     It 

^  That  is,  in  order  of  dissection  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
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arises  by  a  narrow  tendinous  process,  from  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis, 

from   the    central    part    of    the   plantar   fascia,    and   from    the    intermuscular 

septa  between  it  and  the   adjacent   muscles. 

It  passes  forward,  and  divides  into  four  tendons. 

Opposite  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges  each 

tendon  divides  into  two  slips,  to  allow  of  the 

passage  of  the  corresponding  tendon   of  the 

Flexor  longus  digitorum  ;  the  two  portions  of 

the   tendon  then  unite  and  form   a   grooved 

channel  for  the  reception  of  the  accompanying 

long   flexor   tendon.     Finally,  they   divide  a 

second  time,  to  be  inserted  into   the  sides  of 

the    second    phalanges    about    tbeir    middle. 

The   mode  of  division  of  the  tendons   of  the 

Flexor   brevis  digitorum  and  their  insertion 

into  the  phalanges  is  analogous  to  the  Flexor 

Bublimis  in  the  hand. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  iurfaee,  with 
the  plantar  fascia;  by  its  deep  surface,  with 
the  Flexor  acces.sorius,  the  Lumbricales,  the 
tendons  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and 
the  external  plantar  vessels  and  nerve,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  fascia. 
The  outer  and  inner  borders  are  separated  from 
the  adjacent  muscles  by  means  of  vertical  pro- 
longations of  the  plantar  fascia. 

Fibrous  Sheaths  of  the  Flexor  Tendons. — 
These  are  not  so  well  marked  as  in  the  fingers. 
The  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes  as  they  run 
along  the  phalanges  are  retained  against  the 
bones  by  a  fibrous  sheath,  forming  osseo-apo- 
neurotic  canals.  These  sheaths  are  formed 
by  strong  fibrous  bands  which  arch  across  the 
tendons  and  are  attached  on  each  side  to  the 
margins  of  the  phalanges.  Opposite  the 
middle  of  the  proximal  and  second  phalanges 
the  sheath  is  very  strong,  and  the  fibres  pass 
transversely,  but  opposite  the  joints  it  is  much 
thinner,  and  the  fibres  pass  obliquely.  Each 
sheath  is  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane  which 
is  reflected  on  the  contained  tendon.  Firsfii  ^~"''"'''°  "'""^  '°'^  of  ttiefw. 

The  Abdnctor  minimi  digitl  lies  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  foot.  It  arises,  by  a  very  broad  origin,  from  the  outer  tuber- 
cle of  the  OS  calcis,  from  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  in  front  of  both  tuber- 
cles, from  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  tubercle,  from  the  plantar  fascia  and  the 
intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum.  Its  tendon. 
after  gliding  over  a  smooth  facet  on  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone,  is  inserted  with  the  short  Flexor  of  the  little  toe  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe. 

Belations .^By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  plantar  fascia;  by  its  deep  sur- 
face, with  the  Flexor  accesaorius,  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  the  long  plantar 
ligament,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus.  On  its  inner  side  are  the 
external  plantar  vessels  and  nerve,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  Flexor  brevis 
digitorum  by  a  vertical  septum  of  fascia. 

DiBsectiOB.— The  muaolea  of  the  siipcrficinl  layer  should  \>e  divided  at  their  ortt>in  liy  insert- 
ing the  knife  beneath  each,  and  cutting  obliquely  backward,  so  os  to  detach  them  from  the 
bone;  they  should  then  be  drawn  forward,  in  order  to  expose  the  sticund  layer,  but  nut  cut 
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KWKs  at  their  insertion.  The  two  layera  are  separated  by  a  thin  membrone,  the  d/vv  pZaiifoir 
fatcia,  on  ihe  removal  of  which  ia  Been  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longue  dieitorum,  tne  Flexor 
acwesaorius,  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longua  liallu- 
ci?,  and  the  Lumbricales.  The  long  flexor  tendons 
cross  each  other  at  an  acute  angle,  the  Flesor 
longus  hallucis  running  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  foot,  on  a  plane  superior  lo  that  of  the  Flexor 
longus  digitonim,  the  direction  of  which  is  ob- 
hquely  outward. 

Second  Layer, 
Flexor  accesBorius.  Lumbricales. 

The  Flexor  acceasorlns  arises  by  two 
beads ;  the  inner  or  larger,  which  ia  mua- 
cular,  being  attached  to  the  inner  concave 
surface  of  the  os  calcis,  and  to  the  inferior 
calcaneo-Davicular  ligament ;  the  outer  head, 
flat  and  tendinous,  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  OS  calcis,  in  front  of  its  outer  tubercle, 
and  to  the  long  plantar  ligament ;  the  two 
portions  Join  at  an  acute  angle,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  outer  margin  and  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Flexor  longus  digitorum,  forming  a  kind  of 
groove  in  which  the  tendon  is  lodged.' 

Relations. — By  its  guperjiciat  surface. 
with  the  muscles  of  the  superficial  lajer, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  external 
plantar  vessels  and  nerves  ;  by  its  deep  sur- 
face, with  the  OB  calcis  and  long  calcaneo- 
cuboid ligament- 

Tbe  Lumbricales  are  four  small  muscles 
accessory  to  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor 
longus  digitorum :  they  arise  from  the 
tendons  of  the  long  Flexor,  as  far  back  as 
their  angle  of  division,  each  arising  from 
two  tendons,  except  the  internal  one. 
Each  muscle  terminates  in  a  tendon, 
which  passes  forward  on  the  inner  side 
of  each  of  the  lesser  toes,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  expansion  of  the  long  Extensor 
and  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  cor- 
responding toe. 

Dissoction. — The  flexor  tendons  should  be  divided  at  the  back  part  of  the  foot,  and  the 
Flexor  acceasoriiis  at  its  origin,  and  drawn  forward,  in  order  to  expoBe  the  third  layer. 

Third  Layer. 
Flexor  brevis  hallucis. 
Adductor  obliquus  hallucis. 
Flexor  brevia  minimi  digiti. 
Adductor  trans  vers  us  hallucis. 

The  Flexor  breviB  hallucis  arises,  by  a  pointed  tendinous  process,  from  the 
inner  border  of  the  cuboid  bone,  from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  external 
cuneiform,  and  from  the  prolongation  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  which 

end  in  BponeuroUc  bands,  which  con- 
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is  attached  to  that  bone.     The  muscle  divides,  in  front,  into  two  portions,  which 
are  inserted  into  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe,  a  sesamoid  bone  being  developed  in  each  tendon  at  its  insertion. 
The    inner    portion    of    this    muscle    is 
blended   with  the  Abductor  hallucis  pre- 
vious to  its  insertion,  the  outer  with  the 
Adductor  obliquus  hallucis,  and  the  ten- 
don of  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis  lies  in 
a  groove  between  them. 

BelationB. — By  its  superficial  surface, 
with  the  Abductor  hallucis.  the  tendon  of 
the  Flexor  longus  hallucis,  and  plantar  fas- 
cia ;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  tendon 
of  the  Feroneus  longus  and  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe;  by  its  inner  bor- 
der, with  the  Abductor  hallucis;  by  its 
Older  border,  with  the  Adductor  obliquus 
hallucis. 

The  Adductor  obliiiiiiu  hallncifl  is  a 
large,  thick,  fleshy  mass  passing  obliquely 
across  the  foot  and  occupying  the  hollow 
space  between  the  four  inner  metatarsal 
bonea.  It  arises  from  the  tarsal  extrem- 
ities of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  met- 
atarsal bones,  and  from  the  sheath  of  the 

tendon   of  the   Feroneus   longus,  and  is 

inserted,  together  with  the  outer  portion 

of  the  Flexor  brevis   hallucis,  into    the 

outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 

of  the  great  toe. 

The  small  muscles  of  the  great  toe, 

the   Abductor,  Flexor   brevis,  Adductor 

obliquus,  and  Adductor  transversus,  like 

the  similar  muscles   of  the  thumb,  give 

off   fibrous    expansions,   at   their    inser- 
tions,  to   blend  with  the  long  Extensor     ; 

tendon. 

The  Flexor  brevis   minimi  digitl  lies 

on  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,     ' 

and  much  resembles  one  of  the  Interossei. 

It  arises  from  the  base  of  the  metatarsal 

bone  of  the  little  toe.  and  from  the  sheath     j^  FiQ,a3s.-Mu8ci«ortheioiao(  the  toot.  TUrt 

of  the   Feroneus   longus;   its   tendon  is 

inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe  on  its  outer  side. 

Belations. — By  its  guperfirial  surface,   with   the   plantar  fascia  and   tendon 

of  the  Abductor  minimi  digiti;    by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  fifth  metatarsal 

bone. 

The  Adductor  transversoB  hallucis  ( Transversus  pedis)  is  a  narrow,  flat,  muscular 

fasciculus,  stretched  transversely  across  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  between 

them  and  the  flexor  tendons.     It  arises  from  the  inferior  me tatarso- phalangeal 

ligaments  of  the  three  outer  toes,  sometimes  only  from  the  third  and  fourth  and 

from  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  metatarsus ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side 

of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  its  fibres  being  blended  with  the  tendon  of 

insertion  of  the  Adductor  obliquus  hallucis. 

Kelatlons. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  tendons  of  the  long  and  shoit 

Flexors  and  Lumbricales;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Interossei. 
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Fourth  Layer. 
The  Interossei. 

The  InteroB&ei  moBclea  in  the  foot  are  similar  to  those  in  the  hand,  with  tbis 
exception,  that  they  are  grouped  around  the  middle  line  of  the  »eeond  toe,  instead 
of  the  middle  line  of  the  third  finger.  t&  in  the  hand.  They  are  seven  in  number, 
and  consist  of  two  groups,  dorsal  and  plantar. 

The  Dorsal  lateroasei,  four  in  number,  are  situated  between  the  metatarsal 
bones.  They  are  bipenaiform  muscles,  arising  by  two  heads  from  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  between  which  they  are  placed  ;  their  tendons  are 
inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges,  and  into  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
common  extensor  tendon.     In  the  angular  interval  left  between  tbe  heads  of 
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each  muscle  at  its  posterior  extremity  the  perforating  arteries  pass  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  except  in  the  First  interosseous  muscle,  where  the  interval 
allows  the  passage  of  the  communicating  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  arter)'. 
The  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  second 
toe ;  tbe  other  three  are  inserted  into  the  outer  sides  of  tbe  second,  third,  and 
fourth  toes. 

The  Plantar  interossei,  three  in  number,  lie  beneath,  rather  than  between,  the 
metatarsal  bones.  They  are  single  muscles,  and  are  each  connected  with  but  one 
metatarsal  bone.  They  arise  from  the  base  and  inner  sides  of  the  shaft  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  sides  of 
the  bases  of  tbe  first  phalanges  of  the  same  toes,  and  into  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
common  extensor  tendon. 

Nerves. — The  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  the  Flexor  brevis  and  Abductor 
halUicis,  and  the  two  inner  Lumbricales  are  supplied  by  the  internal  plantar 
nerve;  all  the  other  muscles  in  the  sole  of  tbe  foot  by  the  external  plantar.  The 
First  and  Second  dorsal  interossei  muscles  receive  extra  filaments  from  the  gan- 
glionic enlargement  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 

Actions. — All  the  muscles  of  the  foot  act  upon  the  toes,  and  for  purposes  of 
description  as   regards   their  action  may  be  grouped  as  Abductors,  Adductors, 
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Flexors,  or  Extensors.  The  Abductors  are  the  Dorsal  interossei,  the  Abductor 
hallucis,  and  the  Abductor  minimi  digiti.  The  Dorsal  interossei  are  abductors 
from  an  imaginary  line  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  second  toe,  so  that  the 
first  muscle  draws  the  second  toe  inward,  toward  the  great  toe ;  the  second 
muscle  draws  the  same  toe,  outward;  the  third  draws  the  third  toe,  and  the 
fourth  draws  the  fourth  toe,  in  the  same  direction.  Like  the  interossei  in  the 
hand,  they  also  flex  the  proximal  phalanges  and  extend  the  two  terminal  pha- 
langes. The  Abductor  hallucis  abducts  the  great  toe  from  the  others,  and  also 
flexes  the  proximal  phalanx  of  this  toe.  And  in  the  same  way  the  action  of  the 
Abductor  minimi  digiti  is  twofold — as  an  abductor  of  this  toe  from  the  others, 
and  also  as  a  flexor  of  the  proximal  phalanx.  The  Adductors  are  the  Plantar 
interossei,  the  Adductor  obliquus  hallucis,  and  the  Adductor  transversus  hallucis. 
The  plantar  interosseous  muscles  adduct  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes  toward 
the  imaginary  line  passing  through  the  second  toe,  and  by  means  of  their  inser- 
tion into  the  aponeurosis  of  the  extensor  tendon  they  flex  the  proximal  phalanges 
and  extend  the  two  terminal  phalanges.  The  Adductor  obliquus  hallucis  is 
chiefly  concerned  in  adducting  the  great  toe  toward  the  second  one,  but  also 
assists  in  flexing  this  toe.  The  Adductor  transversus  hallucis  approximates  all 
the  toes,  and  thus  increases  the  curve  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  metatarsus. 
The  Flexors  are  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  the  Flexor  accessorius,  the  Flexor 
brevis  hallucis,  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  and  the  Lumbricales.  The 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum  flexes  the  second  phalanges  upon  the  first,  and,  con- 
tinuing its  action,  may  flex  the  first  phalanges  also  and  bring  the  toes  together. 
The  Flexor  accessorius  assists  the  Long  flexor  of  the  toes,  and  converts  the 
oblique  pull  of  the  tendons  of  that  muscle  into  a  direct  backward  pull  upon  the 
toes.  The  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  flexes  the  little  toe  and  draws  its  meta- 
tarsal bone  downward  and  inward.  The  Lumbricales,  like  the  corresponding 
muscles  in  the  hand,  assist  in  flexing  the  proximal  phalanges,  and  by  their  inser- 
tion into  the  long  Extensor  tendon  aid  in  straightening  the  two  terminal  pha- 
langes. The  •  only  muscle  in  the  Extensor  group  is  the  Extensor  brevis  digi- 
torum. It  extends  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  and  assists  the  long  Exten- 
sor in  extending  the  next  three  toes,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  to  the  toes  an 
outward  direction  when  they  are  extended. 

Surface  Form.— Of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  those  of  the  iliac  region  have  no  influence 
on  surface  form,  while  those  of  the  anterior  femoral  region,  being  to  a  great  extent  superficial, 
largely  contribute  to  the  surface  form  of  this  part  of  the  body.  The  Tensor  vagincf  fenmris 
produces  a  broad  elevation  immediately  below  the  anterior  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
Dehind  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process.  From  its  lower  border  a  longitudinal  groove, 
corresponding  to  the  ilio-tibial  band,  may  be  seen  running  down  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  to 
the  outer  siue  of  the  knee-joint.  ITie  Sartoriiis  muscle,  when  it  is  brought  into  action  by 
flexing  the  leg  on  the  thigh  and  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  rotating  the  thigh  outward, 
presents  a  well-marked  surface  form.  At  its  upper  part,  where  it  constitutes  the  outer 
boundary  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  it  forms  a  prominent  oblique  ridge,  which  becomes  changed  into 
a  flattened  plane  below,  and  this  ^duall^'  merges  in  a  general  fulness  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee-joint.  When  the  Sartorius  is  not  m  action,  a  depression  exists  between  the  Extensor 
quadriceps  and  the  Adductor  muscles,  running  obliquely  downward  and  inward  from  the  apex 
of  Scarpa's  triangle  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  wnich  corresponds  to  this  muscle.  In  the 
depressed  angle  formed  by  the  divergence  of  the  Sartorius  and  Tensor  vaginaB  femoris  muscles, 
just  below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  the  Rectus  femoris  nuisde  appears, 
and,  below  this,  determines  to  a  great  extent  the  convex  form  of  the  front  of  the  thigh. 
In  a  well- developed  subject  the  borders  of  the  muscle,  when  in  action,  are  clearly  to  be  defined. 
The  Vastus  externtts  forms  a  long  flattened  plane  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  traversed  by 
the  longitudinal  groove  formed  by  the  ilio- tibial  band.  The  Vastus  (nteruus,  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh,  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  prominence,  which  increases  toward 
the  knee  and  terminates  somewhat  abruptly  in  this  situation  with  a  full,  curved  outline.  The 
Cntreus  and  Subcrureus  are  completely  hidden,  and  do  not  directly  influence  surface  fonn.  The 
Adductor  muscles,  constituting  the  internal  femoral  group,  are  not  to  be  individually  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  with  the  exception  of  the  upi)er  tendon  of  the  Adductor  longus  and 
the  lower  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus.  The  upper  tendon  of  the  Adductor  lougus,  when 
the  muscle  is  in  action,  stands  out  as  a  prominent  ridge,  which  nms  obliquely  downward  and 
outward  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  pubic  spine,  and  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  a  flattened 
triangular  space  on  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  thigh,  known  as  Scarpa's  triangle.     The 
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lower  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus  can  be  distinctly  felt  as  a  short  ridge  extending  down  to 
the  Adductor  tubercle  on  the  internal  condyle,  between  the  Sartorius  and  Vastus  intern  us. 
The  Adductor  group  of  muscles  fills  in  the  triangular  space  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
formed  between  the  obliaue  femur  and  the  pelvic  wall,  and  to  them  is  aue  the  contour  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  thigh,  the  Gracilis  largely  contributing  to  the  smoothness  of  the  outline. 
These  muscles  are  not  marked  off  on  the  surface  from  those  of  the  posterior  femoral  region  by 
any  intermuscular  marking ;  but  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thi^h  these  latter  muscles  are  defined 
irom  the  Vastus  externus  by  a  distinct  marking,  corrcspondmg  to  the  external  intermuscular 
septum.     The   Gluteus  maxiimts  and  a  part  of  the  Gluteus  meaius  are  the  only  muscles  of  the 
buttock  which  influence  surface  form.     The  other  part  of  the  Gluteus  medius,  the  Gluteus 
minimus,  and  the  External  rotators  are  completely  hidden.     The  Gluteus  maximus  forms  the 
full  rounded  outline  of  the  buttock :  it  is  more  prominent  behind,  compressed  in  front,  and 
terminates  at  its  tendinous  insertion  in  a  depression  immediately  behind  the  great  trochanter. 
Its  lower  border  does  not  correspond  to  the  gluteal  fold,  but  is  much  more  oblique,  being 
marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  side  of  the  coccyx  to  the  lower  part  of  the  great  trochanter. 
From  beneath  the  fold  of  the  buttock  the  hamstring  muscles  appear,  at  first  narrow  and  not  well 
marked,  but  as  they  descend  becoming  more  prominent  and  widened  out.  and  eventually  divid- 
ing into  two  well-marked  ridges,  which  form   the  upper  boundaries  or  the   popliteal  space, 
bemg  formed  by  the  tendons  of  the  inner  and  outer  hamstring  muscles  respectively.     In  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  these  muscles  are  not  to  be  individually  distinguishea  from  each  other, 
but  lower  down,  the  separation  between  the  Semitendinosus  and  Semimembranosus  is  denoted 
by  a  slight  intermuscular  marking.     The  external  hamstring  tendon  formed  by  the  Biceps  is 
seen  as  a  thick  cord  running  down  to  the  head  of  the  fibula.     The  inner  hamstring  tendons 
comprise  the  Semitendinosus,  the  SemimembranosuSi  and  the  Gracilis.  The  Sernitendi7iostts  is  the 
most  internal  of  these,  and  can  be  felt,  in  certain  positions  of  the  limb,  as  a  sharp  cord  ;  the 
Semimembranosus  is  thick,  and  the  Gracilis  is  situated  a  little  farther  forward  than  the  other 
two.     All  the  muscles  on  the  iront  of  the  leg  appear  to  a  certain  extent  somewhere  on  the 
surface,  but  the  form  of  this  region  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  the 
Extensor  longus  digitorum.     The  Tibialis  anticwt  is  well  marked,  and  presents  a    fusiform 
enlargement  at  the  out«r  side  of  the  tibia,  and  projects  beyond  the  crest  of  the  shin-bone. 
From  the  muscular  mass  its  tendon  ma^  be  traced  downward,  standing  out  boldly,  when  the 
muscle  is  in  action,  on  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  ankle-joint,  and  coursing  down  to  its  insertion 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  foot.     A  well-marked  groove  separates  this  muscle  externally 
from  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum^  which  fills  up  the  rest  of  the  space  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.     It  does  not  present  so  bold  an  outline  as  the  Tibialis 
anticus,  and  its  tendon  below,  diverging  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticus,  forms  a  sort  of 
plane,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  hallucis.    -A  groove  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  seen  most  plainly  when  the  muscle  is  in  action, 
separates  from  it  a  slight  eminence  corresponding  to  the  Peroneus  tertius.     The  fleshy  fibres  of 
the  Peroneus  longus  are  strongly  marked  at  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  especi- 
ally when  the  muscle  is  in  action.     It  fonns  a  bold  swelling,  separated  by  furrows  from  the 
Extensor  longus  digitorum  in  front  and  the  Soleus  behind.     Below,  the  fleshy  fibres  terminate 
abruptly  in  a  tendon  which  overlaps  the  more  flattened  fonn  of  the  Peroneus  brevis.     At  the 
external  malleolus  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  brevis  is  more  marked  than  that  of  the  Peroneus 
longus.     On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  muscles,  emerging   from 
beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  spread  out  and  can  be  distinguished  in  the   following 
order :  The  most  internal  and  largest  is  the  Tibialis  anticus,  then  the  Extensor  proprius  hallucis : 
next  comes  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  dividing  into  four  t«ndons  to  the  four  outer  toes ;  and 
lastly,  most  externally,  is  the  Peroneus  tertius.     Tne  flattened  form  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is 
relieved  by  the  rounded  outline  of  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  Extensor  brevis  digit^rum^  which  forms  a 
soft  fulness  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tarsus  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus,  and  by  the  Dorsal 
intcrossei,  which  bulge  between  the  metatarsal  bones.     At  the  back  of  the  knee  is  the  popliteal 
space,  bounded  above  by  the  tendons  of  the  hamstring  muscle ;  below,  by  the  two  heaas  of  the 
(xastrocnemius.     Below  this  space  is  the  prominent  fleshy  mass  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  produced 
by  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus.     When  these  muscles  are  in  action,  as  in  standing  on  tiptoe, 
the  borders  of  the  Gastrocnemius  are  well  defined,  presenting  two  curved  lines,  which  converge 
to  the  tendon  of  insertion.     Of  these  borders,  the  inner  is  more  prominent  than  the  outer. 
The  fleshy  mass  of  the  calf  terminates  somewhat  abruptly  below  in  the  tendo  Achillis,  which 
stands  out  prominently  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  leg.     It  presents  a  somewhat 
tapering  form  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  but  widens  out  slightlv  below.     When 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  in  action,  the  lateral  portions  of  the  Soleus  mav  Be  seen,  forming 
curved  eminences,  of  which  the  outer  is  the  longer,  on  either  side  of  the  Gastrocnemius. 
Behind  the  inner  border  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  a  well-marked  ridge,  pro- 
duced by  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  is  visible  when  this  muscle  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
traction. 

On  the  sole  of  the  foot  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles  influences  surface  form ;  the 
Abductor  minimi  digiti  most  markedly.  This  muscle  forms  a  narrow  rounded  elevation  along 
the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  while  the  Abductor  hallucis  does  the  same,  though  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, on  the  inner  side.  The  Flexor  breris  digitorum^  bound  down  by  the  plantar  fascia,  is  not 
very  apparent ;  it  produces  a  flattened  form,  covered  by  the  thickened  skin  of  the  sole,  which 
is  here  thrown  into  numerous  wrinkles. 
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The  student  should  doit  consider  the  effecU  produced  by  the 
' T8  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremity,     The  more  "  ' 


of  the  Tarious  niuBcks 
tbrma  of  fi-HcluTcs  are 
selected  for  illustration  and 
description. 

In  Iracture  of  the  neck 
af  the  femur  iulermil  to  the 
capsular  liijam flit  (Fig.  33H) 
the  characteristic  marks  are 
alight  shortening  of  the 
limb  and  eversion  of  the 
foot,  neither  of  nhich  symp- 
toms   occurs,    however,    m 


af^er      the 


intil  8 


The 


injury.        1 

-   cauied   by  t.._ 

weight  of  the  limb  rotating 
it  outward.  The  shorten- 
ing is  produced  b^  the 
action  of  the  Glutei,  and 
by  the  Rectus  femoris  in 
front  and  the  Biceps, 
Semi  tend  inoBus,  and  Semi- 
membranosus behind. 

In  fracture  of  the 
/emurjutt beloic  Iheirochaii- 
ten  (Fig.  339)  the  upper 
fr;agmciit,  the  portion  chiefly 
displaced,  is  tilted  forward 


ligament. 


I   (he  ctpauUr 


almost  at  right  angles  with  the  pelvis  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  Psoas  and  Iliacus,  and,  at  the  same  time,  everted  and  drawn 
outward  by  the  External  rotator  and  Glutei  muscles,  causing  a 
marked  prominence  at  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  and 
much  pain  from  the  bruising  and  laceration  of  the  muscles.  The 
limb  is  shortened,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  fragment  being 
drawn  upward  by  the  rectus  in  fr\)nt,  and  the  Biceps,  Semi- 
membranosus, and  Semi  tend  inosus  behind,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  everted,  and  the  upper  end  thrown  outward  and  the  lower 
inward  by  the  Pectineus  and  Adductor  muscles.  This  fracture 
may  be  reduced  in  two  different  methods :  either  by  direct  relax- 
ation of  all  the  oppoainjt  niiiscles,  to  effect  which  the  limb  should 
be  placed  on  a  douole  inclined  plane;  or  by  overcoming  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  by  continued  extension,  which  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  long  splint. 

Oblique  fracture  of  the  femur  immediatfiy  ahnrp.  the,  contiylf* 
(Fig.  344))  is  a  formidable  ir\iury,  and  atiendcd  with  considerable 
displacement.  On  examination  of  the  limb  the  lower  fragment 
may  be  felt  deep  in  the  popliteal  space,  being  drawn  backward 
by  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Iranians  muscles,  and  upward  by 
the  posterior   Femoral   and   Rectus    muscles.     The   pomted  end 

of  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  inward  by  the  Pectineus  and  Ad-  ii- 

ductor  muscles,  and  tilted  forward  by  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus,  pierc-  hob 

ing  the  Rectus  muscle  and  occasionally  the  integument.    Relaxation 

of  these  muscles  and  direct  approximation  of  the  broken  frag-  '•"• 

ment«  are  effected  by  placiuK  the  limb  on  a  double  inclined  plane. 
The  greatest  care  is  reijuisite  in  keejting  the  pointed  extremity 
of  the  upper  fragment  in  proper  position ;  otherwise,  afler  union 
of  the  fracture,  the  power  of  extension  of  the  limb  is  partially 
destroyed,  from  the  Rectus  muscle  being  held  down  by  ttie  frac- 
tured end  of  the  bone,  and  from  the  patella,  when  elevated, 
beins  drawn  upward  against  the  projecting  fragment  Fia.339.— Fractureorthefe:i 

In"  fracture  of  the  patplla  (Fig,  341 )  the  fragments  are  sepa-   '^'"•'  ">=  '"Chanter., 
rated  by  the  efiiision  which   takes    place    into  the  joint,  and 
possibly  by  the  action  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor;  the  extent  of  separation  of  the  t 
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fra^ruicDts  depending  upon  the  dejiree  of  laceration  of  the  ligamentous  atmi^urea  around 
tho  bono. 

In  oblique  fraeture  of  the  »}ia/l  of  lite  tibia  jFif;.  ^i42),  if  the  fracture  has  taken  place 
oblir|ncly  from  above,  downward  and  forward,  the  fragments  ride  over  one  another,  the  lower 
fragments  being  drawn  backward  and  upward 
by  the  powerful  action  of  the  miisclen  of  the 
calf;  the  painted  extremity  of  tlic  upper 
Iragment  pnjjects  forward  immediately  be- 
neath the  integument,  oflen  protruding 
through  it  and  rendering  the  fracture  a 
compound  one.  If  the  direction  of  the 
fracture  ia  the  reverse  of  that  shown  in  the 
1  Ggurc,  the  pointed  extremity  of  the  lower 

'  fragment  projects  forward,  riding  upon  the 

lower  end  of  the  upper  one.  By  bending  the 
knee,  which  relaxes  the  opposing  muscles, 
and  making  extension  troni  the  ankle  and 
counter-extension  at  the  knee,  the  fragments 
may  be  brought  into  apposition.  It  is  often 
necessary,  however,  in  compound  fracture,  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  projecting  bone  with 
the  saw  before  complete  adaptation  can  be 
effected. 

Fracture  of  the  Jihiila  with  diiloeation 

nf  the  fmt  mittcard  (Fig.  343),  commonly 

known  as  "Pott's  Fracture,"  is  one  of  the 

most  irequent  injuries  of  the  ankle-joint 

Flu.  sio.— Fraciiire  of  the  Fia.  sji.  —  Fritctura  The  end  of  the  tibia  is  displaced  from  the 

femur  above  the  oond>-le>.  of  the  patella.  corresponding  surface  of  the  astragalus ;  the 

internal  lateral  ligament  ia  ruptured :  and 

the  inner  malleolus  projects  inwnrd  beneath  the  integument,  which  is  tightly  stretched  over 

it  and  in  danger  of  bursting.     The  fibula  is  broken,  usually 

from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  ankle,  and  occasionally 

that  portion  of  the  tibia  with  whicli   it  h  more  directly 

connected  below;    the    foot    is    everted    by  the  action  of 

the  Peroneus    loneus,   its  inner    border    resting    upon  the 

ground,   and  at  the  same  time  the  heel  is  drawn  up  by 

the    muscles   of    the  calf      This  injury  maj'  be  at   once 

reduced  by  flexing  the  leg  at  right  angles  with  the  thigh, 

which  relaxes  all  the    opposing  muscles,  and    by  making 

extension  from  the  ankle  and  counter-extension  at  the  knee. 


Fio.  343.— FTMliire  of  the  fibula  with 


THE    ARTERIES. 


THE  Arteries  are  cylindrical  tubular  vessels  which  serve  to  convey  blood  from 
both  ventricles  of  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body.  These  vessels  were 
named  arteries  {d^p,  air ;  zTjpuv^  to  contain)  from  the  belief  entertained  by  the 
ancients  that  they  contained  air.  To  Galen  is  due  the  honor  of  refuting  this 
opinion  ;  he  showed  that  these  vessels,  though  for  the  most  part  empty  after  death, 
contain  blood  in  the  living  body. 

The  pulmonary  artery,  which  arises  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
carries  venous  blood  directly  into  the  lungs,  whence  it  is  returned  by  the  pul- 
monary veins  into  the  left  auricle.  This  constitutes  the  lesser  or  pulmonic  circu- 
lation. The  great  artery  which  arises  from  the  left  ventricle,  the  aorta^  conveys 
arterial  blood  to  the  body  generally,  whence  it  is  brought  back  to  the  rignt 
side  of  the  heart  by  means  of  the  veins.  This  constitutes  the  greater  or  systemic 
circulation. 

The  distribution  of  the  systemic  arteries  is  like  a  highly  ramified  tree,  the 
common  trunk  of  which,  formed  bv  the  aorta,  commences  at  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  the  smallest  ramifications  corresponding  to  the  circumference  of 
the  body  and  the  contained  organs.  The  arteries  are  found  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  hairs,  nails,  epidermis,  cartilages, 
and  cornea ;  and  the  larger  trunks  usually  occupy  the  most  protected  situa- 
tions, running,  in  the  limbs,  along  the  flexor  side,  where  they  are  less  exposed 
to  injury. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  mode  of  division  of  the  arteries  :  occa- 
sionally a  short  trunk  subdivides  into  several  branches  at  the  same  point,  as  we 
observe  in  the  coeliac  and  thyroid  axes ;  or  the  vessel  may  give  off  several  branches 
in  succession,  and  still  continue  as  the  main  trunk,  as  is  seen  in  the  arteries  of 
the  limbs;  but  the  usual  division  is  dichotomous;  as,  for  instance,  the  aorta 
dividing  into  the  two  common  iliacs,  and  the  common  carotid  into  the  external 
and  internal. 

The  branches  of  arteries  arise  at  very  variable  angles :  some,  as  the  superior 
intercostal  arteries  from  the  aorta,  arise  at  an  obtuse  angle :  others,  as  the  lumbar 
arteries,  at  a  right  angle ;  or,  as  the  spermatic,  at  an  acute  angle.  An  artery  from 
which  a  branch  is  given  off  is  smaller  in  size,  but  retains  a  uniform  diameter  until 
a  second  branch  is  derived  from  it.  A  branch  of  an  artery  is  smaller  than  the 
trunk  from  which  it  arises;  but  if  an  artery  divides  into  two  branches,  the  com- 
bined area  of  the  two  vessels  is,  in  nearly  every  instance,  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  trunk ;  and  the  combined  area  of  all  the  arterial  branches  greatly 
exceeds  the  area  of  the  aorta;  so  that  the  arteries  collectively  may  be  regarded 
as  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  corresponds  to  the  aorta,  the  base  to  the  capillary 
svstem. 

The  arteries,  in  their  distribution,  communicate  freely  with  one  another,  form-  • 
ing  what  is  called  an  anastomosis  (dvd,  between ;  azofia^  mouth),  or  inosculation  ; 
and  this  communication  is  very  free  between  the  large  as  well  as  between  the 
smaller  branches.  The  anastomosis  between  trunks  of  equal  size  is  found  where 
great  freedom  and  activity  of  the  circulation  are  requisite,  as  in  the  brain;  here 
the  two  vertebral  arteries  unite  to  form  the  basilar,  and  the  two  internal  carotid 
arteries  are  connected  by  a  short  communicating  trunk ;  it  is  also  found  in  the 
abdomen,  the  intestinal  arteries  having  very  free  anastomoses  between  their  larger 
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branches.  In  the  limbs  the  anastomoses  are  most  frequent  and  of  largest  size 
around  the  joints,  the  branches  of  an  artery  above  freely  inosculating  with 
branches  from  the  vessels  below ;  these  anastomoses  are  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  surgeon^  as  it  is  by  their  enlargement  that  a  collateral  circulation  is  established 
after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  an  artery  for  the  cure  of  aneurism.  The 
smaller  branches  of  arteries  anastomose  more  frequently  than  the  larger,  and 
between  the  smallest  twigs  these  inosculations  become  so  numerous  as  to  constitute 
a  close  network  that  pervades  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body. 

Throughout  the  body  generally  the  larger  arterial  branches  pursue  a  perfectly 
straight  course,  but  in  certain  situations  they  are  tortuous ;  thus,  the  facial  artery 
in  its  course  over  the  face,  and  the  arteries  of  the  lips,  are  extremely  tortuous  in 
their  course,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  movements  of  the  parts.  The 
uterine  arteries  are  also  tortuous,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  increase  of 
size  which  the  organ  undergoes  during  pregnancy.  Again,  the  internal  carotid 
and  vertebral  arteries,  previous  to  their  entering  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  describe 
a  series  of  curves,  which  are  evidently  intended  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the 
current  of  blood  by  increasing  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  it  moves  and 
adding  to  the  amount  of  impediment  which  is  produced  by  friction. 

The  arteries  ar;e  dense  in  structure,  of  considerable  strength,  highly  elastic, 
and,  when  divided,  they  preserve,  although  empty,  their  cylindrical  form. 

The  minute  structure  of  these  vessels  has  been  described  in  the  chapter  on 
General  Anatomy. 

In  the  description  of  the  arteries  we  shall  first  consider  the  eflFerent  trunk  of 
the  pulmonic  circulation,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  then  the  efferent  trunk  of  the 
systemic  circulation,  the  aorta  and  its  branches. 

THE  PULMONARY  ARTERY  (Fig.  344). 

The  pulmonary  artery  conveys  the  venous  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
to  the  lungs.  It  is  a  short,  wide  vessel,  about  two  inches  in  length,  arising  from 
the  left  side  of  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  front  of  the  aorta.  It  passes 
obliquely  upward  and  backward,  passing  at  first  in  front  of,  and  then  to  the  left 
of,  the  ascending  aorta  as  far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  transverse  aorta,  where 
it  divides  into  two  branches  of  nearly  equal  size — the  right  and  left  pulmonary 
arteries, 

Belations. — The  whole  of  this  vessel  is  contained,  together  with  the  ascending 
aorta,  in  the  pericardium,  being  enclosed  with  it  in  a  tube  of  serous  membrane, 
continued  upward  from  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  has  attached  to  it,  above,  the 
fibrous  layer  of  the  membrane.  Behind,  it  rests  at  first  upon  the  ascending 
aorta,  and  higher  up  lies  in  front  of  the  left  auricle.  On  each  side  of  its  origin 
is  the  appendix  of  the  corresponding  auricle  and  a  coronary  artery ;  and  higher 
up  it  passes  to  the  left  side  of  the  ascending  aorta. 

The  right  pulmonary  artery,  longer  and  larger  than  the  left,  pierces  the  peri- 
cardium  and  runs  horizontally  outward,  behind  the  ascending  aorta  and  superior 
vena  cava,  to  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  lower,  which  is  the  smaller,  supplies  the  lower  lobe ;  the  upper  supplies 
the  upper  lobe,  giving  a  branch  to  the  middle  lobe. 

The  left  pulmonary  artery,  shorter  and  somewhat  smaller  than  the  right, 
pierces  the  pericardium  and  passes  horizontally  in  front  of  the  descending  aorta 
and  left  bronchus  to  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches 
for  the  two  lobes. 

The  root  of  the  left  pulmonary  artery  is  connected  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  (transverse  aorta)  by  a  short  fibrous  cord,  the  remains  of  a  vessel 
peculiar  to  foetal  life,  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

The  terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  will  be  described  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  lung. 
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THE  AORTA. 

The  aorU  (dojor^.  arteria  magna)  is  the  main  trunk  of  a  series  of  vessels  which 
convey  the  oxygenated  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body  for  its  nutrition.  This 
vessel  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  and,  after  ascending  for 
a  short  distance,  arches  backward  to  the  left  side,  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung, 
then  descends  within  the  thorax  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  passes 
through  the  aortic  opening  in  the  Diaphragm,  and,  entering  the  abdominal  cavity, 
terminates,  considerably  diminished  in  size,  opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 


Fia.  3M.— The  arcb  at  Iha  aurU  &Dd  Ita  brancbo. 

vhere  it  divides  into  the  right  and  left  common  iliac  arteries.  Hence  its  division 
into  the  ascending  aorta,  the  arch  of  the  aorta  or  transverse  aorta,  and  the 
daeending  aorta,  which  last  is  again  divided  into  thoracic  aorta  and  abdominal 
norta,  from  the  position  of  these  parts. 

THE  ASOENDINO  AORTA. 
The  ascending  aorta  is  about  two  inches  in  length.     It  commences  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  third  costal 
cartili^e  behind  the  loft  half  of  the  sternum ;  it  passes  obliquely  upward,  forward. 
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and  to  the  right  in  the  direction  of  the  heart's  axis,  as  high  as  the  upper  border  of 
the  second  right  costal  cartilage,  describing  a  slight  curve  in  its  course,  and  being 
situated,  when  distended,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  sternum.  A  little  above  its  commencement  it  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
presents  three  small  dilatations,  called  the  sinuses  of  the  aorta  (sinuses  of 
Valsalva),  opposite  to  which  are  attached  the  three  semilunar  valves,  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ventricle.  A  section  of  the  aorta  opposite  this  part  has  a  somewhat  triangular 
figure,  but  below  the  attachment  of  the  valves  it  is  circular.  This  portion  of  the 
aorta  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  and,  together  with  the  pul- 
monary artery,  is  invested  in  a  tube  of  serous  membrane,  continued  on  to  them 
from  the  surface  of  the  heart. 

Relations. — The  ascending  aorta  is  covered  at  its  commencement  by  the 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  auricular  appendix,  and,  higher  up,  is 
separated  from  the  sternum  by  the  pericardium  over  which  lie : — ^the  right  pleura^ 
and  anterior  margin  of  right  lung,  some  loose  areolar  tissue,  and  the  remains  of 
the  thymus  gland;  behind^  it  rests  upon  the  right  pulmonary  artery  and  left 
auricle.  On  the  right  side  it  is  in  relation  with  the  superior  vena  cava  and  right 
auricle ;  on  the  left  side^  with  the  main  pulmonary  artery. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Ascending  Aorta. 

In  front. 

Pulmonary  ^rtery. 
Right  auricular  appendix. 
Pericardium. 

Right  side.  A  ^ch  of  AortaN  ^fi  *^'^«' 

Superior  cava.  I     'VorSoL"^    j  Pulmonaiy  artery. 

Right  auricle.  V  *    y 

Behind. 

Right  pulmonary  artery. 
Left  auricle. 
Pericardium. 

Branches  of  the  Ascending  Aorta. 

The  only  branches  of  the  ascending  aorta  are  the  two  coronary  arteries. 
They  supply  the  heart,  and  are  two  in  number,  right  and  left,  arising  near  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta  immediately  above  the  free  margin  of  the  semilunar 
valves. 

THE  CORONARY  ARTERIES. 

The  Right  Coronary  Artery,  about  the  size  of  a  crow's  quill,  arises  from  the 
aorta  immediately  above  the  free  margin  of  the  anterior  semilunar  valve.  It 
passes  forward  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  auricular  appendix, 
then  runs  obliquely  to  the  right  side  in  the  groove  between  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle,  and,  curving  around  the  right  border  of  the  heart,  runs  along  its  posterior 
surface  as  far  as  the  posterior  interventricular  groove,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  (transverse)  continues  onward  in  the  groove  between  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  left  coronary ;  the  other  (de- 
scending) descends  along  the  posterior  interventricular  furrow,  supplying  branches 
to  both  ventricles  and  to  the  septum,  and  anastomosing  at  the  apex  of  the  heart 
with  the  descending  branches  of  the  left  coronary. 

This  vessel  sends  a  large  branch  (marginal)  along  the  thin  margin  of  the  right 
ventricle  to  the  apex,  and  numerous  small  branches  to  the  right  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle, and  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (infundibular). 

The  Left  Coronary,  larger  than  the  former,  arises  immediately  above  the  free 
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edge  of  the  left  posterior  semilunar  valve,  a  little  higher  than  the  right ;  it  passes 
forward  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  left  auricular  appendix,  and  divides 
into  two  branches.  Of  these,  one  {trauBverBe)  passes  transversely  outward  in  the 
left  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  and  winds  around  the  left  border  of  the  heart 
into  its  posterior  surface,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  transverse  branch  of  the 
right  coronary ;  the  other  (descending)  descends  along  the  anterior  interventricu- 
lar groove  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  descending 
branches  of  the  right  coronary.  The  left  coronary  supplies  the  left  auricle  and 
its  appendix,  both  ventricles,  and  numerous  small  branches  to  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  commencement  of  the  aorta.* 

Peculiarities. — ^These  vessels  occasionally  arise  by  a  common  trunk,  or  their  number  may 
be  increased  to  three,  the  additional  branch  being  of  small  size.  More  rarely,  there  are  two 
additional  branches. 

THE  ABOH  OF  THE  AORTA. 

The  arch,  or  transverse  aorta,  commences  at  the  upper  border  of  the  second 
chondro-sternal  articulation  of  the  right  side,  and  passes  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  before  backward,  to  the  left  side  of  the  lower  border  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra  behind.  Its  upper  border  is  usually  about  an  inch  below  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  sternum. 

Belations. — Its  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  pleurae  and  lungs  and  the 
remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  crossed  toward  the  left  side  by  the  left  pneumo- 
gastric  and  phrenic  nerves  and  superior  cardiac  branches  of  the  left  sympathetic, 
and  by  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein.  Its  posterior  surface  lies  on  the  trachea, 
just  above  its  bifurcation,  on  the  great,  or  deep,  cardiac  plexus,  the  oesophagus, 
thoracic  duct,  and  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Its  upper  border  is  in  relation 
with  the  left  innominate  vein,  and  from  its  upper  part  are  given  off  the  innom- 
inate, left  common  carotid,  and  left  subclavian  arteries.  Its  lower  border  is  in 
relation  with  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  remains  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  which  is  connected  with  the  left  division  of  that  vessel,  and  the  super- 
ficial cardiac  plexus;  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  winds  round  it  from 
before  backward,  whilst  the  left  bronchus  passes  below  it. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta. 

Above. 


In  Front. 

Pleurae  and  lungs. 
Remains  of  th3rmus  gland. 
Left  pneumogastric  nerve. 
Lefl  phrenic  nerve. 
Left  superior  cardiac  nerves. 
Left  superior  intercostal  vein. 


Left  innominate  vein. 
Innominate  artery. 
Left  carotid. 
Left  subclavian. 


Behind, 

Trachea. 

Deep  cardiac  plexus. 

(Esophagus. 

Thoracic  duct. 

Ijeft  recurrent  nerve. 


Below. 


Bifurcation  of  pulmonary  artery. 
Remains  of  ductus  artenosus. 
Superficial  cardiac  plexus. 
Left  recurrent  nerve. 
Left  bronchus. 

Peculiarities. — ^The  height  to  which  the  aorta  rises  in  the  chest  is  usually  about  an  inch 
below  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum;  but  it  may  ascend  nearly  to  the  top  of  that  bone. 
Occasionally  it  is  found  an  inch  and  a  half,  more  rarely  two  or  even  three  inches,  below  this 
point 

*  According  to  Dr.  Samuel  West,  there  is  a  very  free  and  complete  anastomosis  between  the  two 
coronary  arteries  (Lancet,  June  2,  1883,  p.  945).  This,  however,  is  not  the  view  generalljr  held  by 
anatomists,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  anastomosis  mentioned  above  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  and 
interventricular  grooves,  it  is  believed  that  the  two  arteries  only  communicate  by  very  small  vessels 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart 
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In  Direction.— Sometimea  the  aorta  arches  over  the  root  of  the  right  instead  of  the  left 
lung,  as  in  birds,  and  passes  down  on  the  right  aide  of  the  spine.  In  such  cases  all  of  the 
viscera  of  ihe  tlioracic  and  abdominal  cavities  are  transposed.  Lesa  frequently,  the  aorta,  after 
arching  over  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  is  directed  to  its  usual  position  on  the  left  aide  of  the 
spine,  this  peculiarity  not  being  accompanied  by  any  transposition  of  the  viscera. 

In  ConfonnatloS.^The  aorta  occasional!:^  divides,  us  in  some  ouadrupeds.  into  an  ascend- 
ing and  descending  trunk,  the  former  of  which  is  directed  vertically  upward,  and  subdivides 
into  three  branches,  to  supply  the  head  and  upper  estremities.  Sometimes  the  aorta  subdivides 
soon  after  its  origin  into  two  branehes,  which  soon  reunite.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  oesophagus 
and  trachea  were  found  to  pass  through  the  interval  left  by  their  division  ;  this  is  the  normal 
condition  of  the  vessel  in  the  reptilia. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— Of  ail  the  vessels  of  the  arterial  aj'stem,  the  aorta,  and  more  espe- 
cially ita  arch,  is  moat  frequently  the  seat  of  disease ;  hence  it  is  important  to  consider  some  of 
the  consmuences  that  may  enauc  from  aneurism  of  this  part. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ascending  aorta  ia  contained  in  the  pericardium,  just  behiad 
the  sternum,  being  crowed  at  ita  commencement  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  right  auricuhv 
appendis,  and  having  the  root  of  the  right  lung  behind,  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  side,  and 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  left  auricle  on  the  left  side. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  in  the  situation  of  the  aortic  ainusea,  in  the  great  mtyority 

[Xr  aiygot  nnjor. 


Via.  SM.—Relntion  or  greal  veneli  at  bB*e  of  heart,  eeen  from  above.  (Prom  a  preparation  la  the  Uuseum 
or  the  Rojal  College  of  Surgeons.) 

of  cases,  affects  the  right  anterior  sinus :  this  ia  mainly  owing  to  the  (act  that  the  reKurgitation 
of  blood  upon  the  ainUBes  takes  place  chiefly  on  the  right  anterior  aspect  of  the  vessel.  As  the 
ancurismal  sac  enlarges  it  may  com|>ress  any  or  all  of  the  structures  in  immediaie  proximity  with 
it,  but  chiefly  projects  toward  the  right  anterior  side,  and,  consequently,  interferes  mainly  with 
those  structures  that  have  a  corresponding  relation  with  the  vessel.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it 
bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  the  patient  suddenK"  drops  down  dead,  and,  upon  a 
post-mortem  examination,  the  pericardial  sac  ia  found  full  of  blood ;  or  it  may  compress  the 
right  auricle,  or  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  adjoining  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  open  into 
one  or  the  other  of  these  parts,  or  may  press  uj>on  tne  superior  vena  cava. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  originating  above  ttie  sinuses,  most  frequently  implicates 
the  right  anterior  wall  of  the  vessel ;  this  is  prorably  mainly  owing  to  the  blood  being  impelled 
against  this  part.  The  direction  of  the  aneurism  is  also  chiefly  toward  the  right  of  the  median 
line.  If  it  attains  a  large  size  and  projects  forward,  it  may  absorb  the  sternum  and  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  usually  on  the  right  side,  and  appear  as  a  pulsating  tumor  on  the  front  of  the  chest, 
just  below  the  manubrium ;  or  it  may  burst  mto  the  pericardium,  or  may  compress  or  open  into 
the  right  lung,  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  (esophagus. 

Regarding  the  transverse  aorta,  the  student  is  reminded  that  the  vessel  tics  on  the  trachea, 
the  oesophagus,  and  thoracic  duct ;  that  the  recurrent  lar>ngeal  nerve  winds  around  it ;  and  that 
from  its  upper  .part  are  given  off  three  larjre  trunks,  which  supply  the  head,  neck,  and  upper 
extremities.  Now,  an  aneurismal  tumor,  taking  origin  from  the  posterior  part  or  right  aspect  of 
the  vessel,  its  most  usual  site,  may  press  upon  the  trachea,  impede  the  breathing,  or  produce 
cough,  hiemoptysis,  or  stridulous  breathing,  or  it  may  ultimately  burst  into  that  tube,  producing 
fatal  htemorrnage.  Again,  its  pressure  on  the  laryngeal  nerves  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  which 
so  accurately  resemble  those  of  laryngitis  that  the  oiwration  of  tracheotomy  has  in  some  caaee 
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been  resorted  to,  from  the  supposition  that  disease  existed  in  the  larynx ;  or  it  may  press  upon 
the  thoracic  duct  and  destroy  life  by  inanition ;  or  it  may  involve  the  oesophagus,  producing 
dysphagia ;  or  may  burst  into  the  oesophagus,  when  fatal  haemorrhage  will  occur.  Again,  the 
innominate  arteiy,  or  the  subclavian,  or  left  carotid,  may  be  so  obstructed  by  clots  as  to  produce 
a  weakness,  or  even  a  disappearance,  of  the  pulse  in  one  or  the  other  wrist  or  in  the  left  tem- 
poral artery ;  or  the  tumor  may  present  itself  at  or  above  the  manubrium,  generally  either  in  the 
median  line  or  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  may  simulate  an  aneurism  of  one  of  the  arteries 
of  the  neck. 

Branches  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta  (Figs.  344,  345). 

The  branches  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  three  in  number :  the 
innominate  artery,  the  left  common  carotid,  and  the  left  subclavian. 

PecnliaritieB.— Position  ofthe  Branches.— The  branches,  instead  of  arising  from  the  high- 
est part  of  the  arch  (their  usual  position),  may  be  moved  more  to  the  right,  arising  from  the 
commencement  of  the  transverse  or  upper  part  of  the  ascending  portion :  or  the  distance  from 
one  another  at  their  origin  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  the  most  frequent  change  in  this 
resi>ect  being  the  approximation  of  the  lefl  carotid  toward  the  innominate  artery. 

Tlie  Number  of  the  primary  branches  may  be  reduced  to  two :  the  left  carotid  arising  from 
the  innominate  artery,  or  (more  rarely)  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  of  the  left  side  aris- 
ing  from  a  left  innominate  artery.  But  the  number  may  be  increased  to  four,  from  the  right 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  arising  directly  from  the  aorta,  the  innominate  being  absent.  In 
most  of  these  latter  cases  the  right  subclavian  has  been  found  to  arise  from  the  left  end  of  the 
arch ;  in  other  cases  it  was  the  second  or  third  branch  given  off  instead  of  the  first.  Lastly,  the 
number  of  trunks  from  the  arch  may  be  increased  to  five  or  six ;  in  these  instances  the  external 
and  internal  carotids  arise  separately  from  the  arch,  the  common  carotid  being  absent  on  one  or 
both  sides. 

Number  Usnal,  Arrangement  Different. — When  the  aorta  arches  oyer  to  the  right  side, 
the  three  branches  have  an  arrangement  the  reverse  of  what  is  usual,  the  innominate  supplying 
the  left  side,  and  the  carotid  and  subclavian  (which  arise  separately)  the  rifrht  side.  In  other 
eases,  where  the  aorta  takes  its  usual  course,  the  two  carotids  may  be  joined  m  a  common  trunk, 
and  the  subclavians  arise  separately  from  the  arch,  the  right  subclavian  generally  arising  from 
the  left  end  of  the  arch. 

Secondary  Branches  sometimes  arise  from  the  arch  ;  most  commonly  such  a  secondary 
branch  is  the  left  vertebral,  which  usually  takes  origin  between  the  left  carotid  and  left  subcla- 
vian, or  beyond  them.  Sometimes,  a  thyroid  branch  is  derived  from  the  arch,  or  the  right 
internal  mammary,  or  right  vertebral,  or,  more  rarely,  both  vertebral.* 

THE  INNOMINATE  ABTEBY. 

The  innominate  artery  (brachio-cephalic)  is  the  largest  branch  given  off  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  arises  opposite  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  from  the 
commencement  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  in  front  of  the  left  carotid,  and,  ascending 
obliquely  to  the  upper  border  of  the  right  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  divides 
into  the  right  common  carotid  and  right  subclavian  arteries.  This  vessel  varies 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length. 

Relations. — In  fronts  it  is  separated  from  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum  by  the 
Stemo-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  the 
left  innominate  and  right  inferior  thyroid  veins  which  cross  its  root,  and  some- 
times the  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch  of  the  right  pneumogastric.  Behind^  it 
lies  upon  the  trachea,  which  it  crosses  obliquely.  On  the  right  side  is  the  right 
innominate  vein,  right  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  the  pleura ;  and  on  the  left  aide, 
the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  the  origin  of  the  left  carotid  artery,  the  left 
inferior  thyroid  vein,  and  the  trachea. 

Branches. — The  innominate  usually  gives  off  no  branches,  but  occasionally  a 
small  branch,  the  thyroidea  ima^  is  given  off  from  this  vessel.  It  also  sometimes 
gives  off  a  thymic  or  bronchial  branch.  The  Thyroidea  ima  ascends  in  front  of 
the  trachea  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  body,  which  it  supplies.  It  varies 
greatly  in  size,  and  appears  to  compensate  for  deficiency  or  absence  of  one  of  the 
other  thyroid  vessels.  It  occasionally  is  found  to  arise  from  the  subclavian  or 
internal  mammary  vessel. 

*  The  anomalies  of  the  aorta  and  its  braDches  are  minutely  described  by  Krause  in  Henle's 
Anatomy  (Brunswick,  1868),  vol.  ill.  p.  203  et  seq. 
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Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Innominate  Artery. 

In  front. 
Sternum. 

Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles. 
Remains  of  thymus  gland. 
Left  innominate  and  right  inferior  thjToid  veins. 
Inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch  from  right  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Right  side.  f  \  Left  side. 

Right  innominate  vein.  [   innominate    j  Remains  of  thymus. 

Right  pneumogastric  nerve.  I      Artery.      j  j^^^  carotid. 

Pleura.  V  /  Left  inferior  thyroid  vein. 

V_^  Trachea. 

Behind. 
Trachea. 

Peculiarities  in  Point  of  Diyision.-^When  the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  artery  varies 
from  the  point  above  mentioned,  it  sometimes  ascends  a  considerable  distance  above  the  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle  ;  less  frequently  it  divides  below  it.  In  the  former  class  of  cases  its  length 
may  exceed  two  inches,  and  m  the  latter  be  reduced  to  an  inch  or  less.  These  are  points  of  con- 
siderable interest  for  the  surgeon  to  remember  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  tying  this  vessel. 

Position. — When  the  aorta  arches  over  to  the  right  side,  the  innominate  is  directed  to  the 
left  side  of  the  neck  instead  of  the  right. 

Collateral  Circulation. — Allan  Burns  demonstrated,  on  the  dead  subject,  the  possibility  of 
the  establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  innominate  artery,  by  tying 
and  dividing  that  artery,  after  which,  he  says,  "Even  coarse  injection,  impelled  into  the  aorta, 
passing  freely  by  the  anastomosing  branches  into  the  arteries  of  the  right  arm,  filling  them  and 
all  the  vessels  of  the  head  completely"  {Surgiad  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  62). 
The  branches  by  which  this  circulation  would  be  carried  on  are  very  numerous ;  thus,  all  the 
communications  across  the  middle  line  between  the  branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  of  opposite 
sides  would  be  available  for  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck ;  while 
the  anastomosis  between  the  superior  intercostal  of  the  subclavian  and  the  first  aortic  intercostal 
(see  infra  on  the  collateral  circulation  afler  obliteration  of  the  thoracic  aorta)  would  bring  the 
blood,  by  a  free  and  direct  course,  into  the  right  subclavian  :  the  numerous  connections,  also, 
between  the  intercostal  arteries  and  the  branches  of  the  axillary  and  internal  mammary  arteries 
would,  doubtless,  assist  in  the  supj)ly  of  blood  to  the  right  arm,  while  the  epigastric,  from  the 
external  iliac,  would,  by  means  of  its  anastomosis  with  the  internal  mammaiy,  compensate  for 
any  deficiencv  in  the  vascularity  of  the  wall  of  the  chest. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Although  the  operation  of  tying  the  innominate  artery  has  been 
performed  by  several  surgeons  for  aneurism  of  the  right  subclavian  extending  inward  as  far  as 
the  Scalenus,  in  only  two  mstances  has  the  patient  survived.'  Mott's  patient,  however,  on  whom 
the  operation  was  first  performed,  lived  nearlv  four  weeks,  and  Graefe's  more  than  two  months. 
The  main  obstacles  to  the  operation  are,  as  the  student  will  perceive  from  his  dissection  of  this 
vessel,  the  deep  situation  of  the  artery  behind  and  beneath  the  sternum  and  the  number  of 
important  structures  which  surround  it  in  every  part. 

In  order  to  apply  a  ligature  to  this  vessel,  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  back,  with  the 
thorax  slightly  raised,  the  head  bent  a  little  backward,  and  the  shoulder  on  the  side  of  the  aneu- 
rism strongly  depressed,  so  as  to  draw  out  the  artery  from  behind  the  sternum  into  the  neck. 
An  incision  three  or  more  inches  long  is  then  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mas- 
toid  muscle,  terminating  at  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  From  this  point  a  second  incision  is 
carried  about  the  same  length  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle.  The  skin  is  then  dissected 
back,  and  the  Platysma  divided  on  a  director :  the  sternal  end  of  the  Stemo-mastoid  is  now 
brought  into  view,  and,  a  director  beinc  passed  beneath  it  and  close  to  its  under  surface,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  small  vessels,  it  is  to  be  divided  ;  in  like  manner  the  clavicular  origin  is  to  be  divided 
throughout  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  its  attachment.  By  pressing  aside  any  loose  cellular 
tissue  or  vessels  that  may  now  appear  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles  will  be 
exposed,  and  must  be  divided,  a  director  being  previously  passed  beneath  them.  The  inferior 
thyroid  veins  may  come  into  view,  and  must  be  carefully  drawn,  either  upward  or  downward,  by 
means  of  a  blunt  hook,  or  tied  with  double  ligatures  and  divided.  Afler  tearing  through  a 
strong  fibro-cellular  lamina,  the  right  carotid  is  brought  into  view,  and,  being  traced. downward, 
the  arteria  innominata  is  arrived  at.  The  left  innominate  vein  should  now  be  depressed;  the 
right  innominate  vein,  the  internal  iugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  drawn  to  the  right 
side ;  and  a  curved  aneurism  needle  may  then  be  passed  around  the  vessel,  close  to  its  surface, 
and  in  a  direction  from  below  upward  and  inward,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  right  pleural 
sac,  the  trachea,  and  cardiac  nerves.  The  ligature  should  be  applied  to  the  artery  as  nigh  as 
possible,  in  order  to  allow  room  between  it  and  the  aorta  for  the  formation  of  the  coagulum. 

*  In  one  of  these  the  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Smyth  of  New  Orleans.  See  the  New 
Sydenham  Society's  Biennial  Retroapect  for  1865-6,  p.  346.  In  the  other,  the  operation  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Mitchell  Banks  in  the  Liverpool  Infirmary.  The  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Jacobson  in  Opei*- 
aiions  of  Siirya'y,  p.  536. 
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The  importance  of  avoiding  the  thyroid  plexus  of  veins  during  the  primary  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  pleural  sac  whilst  including  the  vessel  in  the  ligature,  should  be  most  carefully 
borne  in  mind.  The  mosl  frequent  cause  of  death  ailer  operation  is  secondary  haemorrhage, 
which  has  occurred  in  almost  eveiy  case.  Other  causes  are  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  and  suppma- 
tive  cellulitis. 

THE  OOMMON  OABOTID  ABTEBIES. 

The  common  carotid  arteries,  although  occupying  a  nearly  similar  position  in 
the  neck,  differ  in  position,  and,  consequently,  in  their  relation  at  their  origin. 
The  right  carotid  arises  from  the  innominate  artery,  behind  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  ;  the  left  from  the  highest  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
The  left  carotid  is,  consequently,  longer,  and  at  its  origin  is  contained  within  the 
thorax.  The  course  and  relations  of  that  portion  of  the  left  carotid  which  inter- 
venes between  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  left  sterno-clavicular  articulation  will 
first  be  described  (see  Fig.  344). 

The  left  carotid  within  the  thorax  ascends  obliquely  outward  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  In  fronts  it  is  separated  from  the  first  piece  of 
the  sternum  by  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  left  innominate 
vein,  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland ;  behind^  it  lies  on  the  trachea,  oesoph- 
agus, and  thoracic  duct.  Internally^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  innominate 
artery,  inferior  thyroid  veins  and  remains  of  thymus  gland ;  externally^  with  the 
left  pneumogastric  nerve,  left  pleura,  and  lung.  The  left  subclavian  artery  is 
posterior  and  external  to  it. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Left  Common  Carotid. 

Thoracic  Portion. 

In  front. 
Sternum. 

Stemo-hyoid  and  Stemo-thyroid  muscles. 
Lefl  innominate  vein. 
Remains  of  thymus  gland. 

Internally.  A  ^  ^  \  Externally, 

^  I  Left  Common  \  •' 

Innominate  artery.  '      ttS^cIc      I  Ijcft  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Inferior  thyroid  veins.  \^     Portton?    /  Left  pleura  and  lung. 

Remains  of  thymus  gland.  V  /  T^eft  subclavian  artery. 

Behind, 

Trachea. 
(Esophagus. 
Thoracic  duct. 

In  the  neck  the  two  common  carotids  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  one 
description  will  apply  to  both.  Each  vessel  passes  obliquely  upward  from  behind 
the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  to  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  opposite  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  external 
and  internal  carotid;  these  names  being  derived  from  the  distribution  of  the 
arteries  to  the  external  parts  of  the  head  and  face  and  to  the  internal  parts  of  the 
cranium  and  orbit  respectively. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  two  common  carotid  arteries  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  small  interval,  which  contains  the  trachea;  but  at  the  upper 
part,  the  thyroid  body,  the  larynx  and  pharynx  project  forward  between  the 
two  vessels,  and  give  the  appearance  of  their  being  placed  farther  back  in  that 
situation.  The  common  carotid  artery  is  contained  in  a  sheath  derived  from  the 
deep  cervical  fascia,  which  also  encloses  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumo- 
gastric nerve,  the  vein  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  the  nerve  between 
the  artery  and  vein,  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both.  On  opening  the  sheath  these 
three  structures  are  seen  to  be  separated  from  one  another,  each  being  enclosed  in 
a  separate  fibrous  investment. 

Belations. — At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  common  carotid  artery  is  very 
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deeply  seated,  being  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  Flatysma,  and 
deep  cervical  fascia,  the  Sterno-mastoid,  8terno-hyoid,  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles, 
and  by  the  Omo-hyoid,  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  but  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  near  its  termination,  it  ia  more  superficial,  being  covered  merely  by  the 
integument,  the  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  inner  margin 
of  the  Stemo-mastoid,  and  is  contained  in  a  triangular  space,  bounded  behind  bj 
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the  Stemo-mastoid,  above  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric,  and  below  by 
the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid.  This  part  of  the  artery  is  croased  obliquely, 
from  within  outward,  by  the  sterno-mastoid  artery ;  it  is  crossed  also  by  one,  or 
sometimes  two  superior  thyroid  veins,  which  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular; 
and,  descending  on  its  sheath  in  front,  is  seen  the  descendens  hypoglossi  nerve, 
this  61ament  being  joined  by  one  or  two  branches  from  the  cervical  nerves,  which 
cross  the  vessel  from  without  inward.  Sometimes  the  descendens  hypoglossi  is 
contained  within  the  sheath.     The  middle  thyroid  vein  crosses  the  artery  aboat 
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its  middle,  and  the  anterior  jugular  vein  below.  Behind,  the  artery  lies  in  front 
of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine,  resting  first  on  the  Longus  colli  muscle,  then 
on  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  sympathetic 
nerve.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  inferior  thyroid  artery  cross  behind  the 
vessel  at  its  lower  part.  Internally,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  trachea  and  thyroid 
gland,  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  being  interposed : 
higher  up,  with  the  larynx  and  pharynx.  On  its  outer  aide  are  placed  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  internal  jugular  vein  on  the  right  side 
diverges  from  the  artery,  but  on  the  left  side  it  approaches  it,  and  often  crosses 
its  lower  part.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  during  the  performance 
of  any  operation  on  the  lower  part  of  the  left  common  carotid  artery. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Common  Carotid  Artery. 

ExtemaUy. 

Integument,  and  superficial  fascia. 
Deep  cervical  fascia. 
Platysnia. 

Stemo-mastoid.  ^^  Internally. 

Stemo-hyoid.  /^     ^\  Trachea. 

Stemo-thyroid.  /  \         Th>Toid  gland. 

Omo-hyoid.  f     ^°^on     \         Recurrent  larvngeal  nerve. 

Descendens  and  Comniunicans  hy-        V      ^~"<»-     y         Inferior  thyroid  artery. 

poglossi  nerves.  \  /  Larynx. 

Stemo-mastoid  artery.  ^-..___--^  Pharynx. 

Superior  and  middle  th.vroid  veins. 
Anterior  pugular  vein. 
Internal  jugular  vein. 
Pneumogastric  nerve. 

Behind. 
Longus  colli.  Sympathetic  nerve. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  Inferior  thyroid  arteiy. 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

PecnliaritieB  as  to  Origin. — ^The  riqht  common  carotid  may  arise  above  or  below  its  usual 
point,  the  upper  bonier  of  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation.  This  variation  occurs  in  one  out  of 
about  eight  cases  and  a  half,  and  the  origin  is  more  frequently  above  than  below  the  usual  point ; 
or  the  artery  may  arise  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
left  carotid.  The  left  common  carotid  varies  more  frequently  in  its  origin  than  the  right.  In 
the  majority  of  abnormal  cases  it  arises  with  the  innominate  artery,  or,  if  the  innominate  artery 
is  absent,  the  two  carotids  arise  usuallv  by  a  single  trunk.  The  left  carotid  is  occasionally  the 
first  branch  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  rarely  joins  with  the  left  subclavian,  except 
in  cases  of  transposition  of  the  arch.  ....       * 

Peculiarities  as  to  Point  of  Division. — The  most  important  peculiarities  of  this  vessel, 
in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  relate  to  its  place  of  division  in  the  neck.  In  the  majority  oi 
abnormal  cases  this  occurs  higher  than  usual,  the  artery  dividing  into  two  branches  opposite 
the  hyoid  bone,  or  even  higher;  more  rarely,  it  occurs  below  its  usual  place,  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  larynx  or  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  and  one  case  is  related  by 
Morgagni  where  the  common  carotid,  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  divided  at  the  root  of 
the  neck.  Very  rarely  the  common  carotid  ascends  in  the  neck  without  any  subdivision,  the 
internal  carotid  being  wanting;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  common  carotid  has  been  found  to  be 
absent,  the  external  and  internal  carotids  arising  directly  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Tliis 
peculiarity  existed  on  both  sides  in  some  instances,  on  one  side  in  others. 

Occasional  Branches. — ^Thc  common  carotid  usually  gives  off  no  branch  previous  to  its 
bifurcation ;  but  it  occasionally  gives  origin  to  the  superior  thyroid  or  its  laryngeal  branch,  the 
inferior  thyroid,  or,  more  rarely,  the  vertebral  artery. 

Snrface  Marking. — ^The  carotid  arteries  are  overlapped  throughout  their  entire  extent  by 
the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  but  their  course  does  not  correspond  to  the 
border  of  the  muscle,  which  msses  in  a  somewhat  curved  direction  from  the  mastoid  process  to 
the  stemo-clavicular  joint.  The  course  of  the  artery  is  indicated  more  exactly  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  below,  to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and 
the  mastoid  process  above.  That  portion  of  the  line  below  the  l^vel  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  would  represent  the  course  of  the  vessel. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  operation  of  tyinc  the  common  carotid  artery  may  be  necessary 
in  a  case  of  wound  of  that  vessel  or  its  branches,  in  aneurism,  or  in  a  case  of  pulsating  tumor  of 
the  orbit  or  skull.  If  the  wound  involves  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  tie  the  artery  above  and  below  the  wounded  part.     But  in  cases  of  aneurism,  or  where  one  oi 
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the  branches  of  the  oommon  carotid  is  wounded  in  an  inaccessible  situation,  it  may  be  judged 
necessary  to  tie  the  trunk.  In  such  cases  the  whole  of  the  artery  is  accessible,  and  any  part  may 
be  tied  except  close  to  either  end.  When  the  case  is  such  as  to  allow  of  a  choice  bein^  made, 
the  lower  part  of  the  carotid  should  never  be  selected  as  the  spot  upon  which  to  place  a  ligature, 
for  not  only  is  the  artery  in  this  situation  placed  very  deeply  in  the  neck,  but  it  is  covered 
by  three  layers  of  muscles,  and,  on  the  left  side,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  passes  obliquely  in  front  of  it.  Neither  should  the  upper  end  be  selectedj  for  here  the 
superior  thyroid  vem  and  its  tributaries  would  give  rise  to  verj"^  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
application  of  a  ligature.  The  point  most  favorable  for  the  operation  is  that  part  of  the  vessel 
which  is  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  carotid 
artery  bifurcates  below  its  usual  position:  if  the  artery  be  ex])osed  at  its  point  of  bifurcation, 
both  divisions  of  the  vessel  should  be  tied  near  their  origin,  in  preference  to  tying  the  trunk 
of  the  artery  near  its  termination ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  the  entire  absence  of  the  common 
carotid  or  from  its  early  division,  two  arteries,  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  are  met  with, 
the  ligature  should  be  placed  on  that  vessel  which  is  found  on  compression  to  be  connected  with 
the  disease. 

In  this  operation  the  direction  of  the  vessel  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  Stemo-mastoid  are 
the  chief  guides  to  its  performance.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  his  back  with  the  head 
thrown  back  and  turned  slightly  to  the  opposite  side:  an  incision  is  to  be  made,  three  inches 
long,  in  the  direction  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  St^mo-ma^toid,  so  that  the  centre  corresponds 
to  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage:  after  dividing  the  integimient,  superficial  fascia,  and 
Platysma,  the  deep  fascia  must  be  cut  through  on  a  director,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding 
numerous  small  veins  that  are  usually  found  beneath.  The  head  may  now  be  brought  forward 
so  as  to  relax  the  parts  somewhat,  and  the  margins  of  the  wound  held  asunder  by  retractors. 
The  descendens  hypoglossi  nerve  may  now  be  exposed,  and  must  be  avoided,  and,  the  sheath  of 
the  vessel  having  been  raised  by  forceps,  is  to  be  opened  to  a  small  extent  over  the  artery  at  its 
inner  side.  The  internal  jugular  vein  may  present  itself  alternately  distended  and  relaxed ;  this 
should  be  compressed  both  above  and  below,  and  drawn  outward,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion. The  aneurism  needle  is  passed  from  the  outside,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  needle  in 
close  contact  with  the  artery,  and  thus  avoid  the  risk  of  injuring  the  internal  jugular  vein  or 
including  the  vagus  nerve.  Before  the  ligature  is  tied  it  should  be  ascertained  that  nothing  but 
the  artery  is  included  in  it 

Ligatnre  of  the  Common  Oaxotid  at  the  Lower  Part  of  the  Neck.— This  operation  is 
sometimes  required  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  upper  part  of  the  carotid,  especially  if  the  sac  is 
of  large  size.  It  is  best  performed  W  dividing  the  sternal  origin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle, 
but  may  be  done  in  some  cases,  if  the  aneurism  is  not  or  very  large  size,  by  an  incision 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  Stemo-mastoid,  extending  down  to  the  stemo-clavicular  articula- 
tion, and  by  then  retracting  the  muscle.  The  easiest  and  best  plan,  however,  is  to  make  an 
incision  two  or  three  inches  long  down  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  Stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  to  the  stemo-clavicular  joint,  and  a  second  incision,  startingfrom  the  termination 
of  the  first,  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle  for  about  two  inches.  This  incision  is  made 
through  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia,  and  the  sternal  origin  of  the  muscle  exposed.  This  is  to 
be  divided  on  a  director,  and  tumed  up,  with  the  superficial  stmctures,  as  a  triangular  flap. 
Some  loose  connective  tissue  is  to  be  divided  or  tom  through,  and  the  outer  border  of  the 
Sterao-hyoid  muscle  exposed.  In  doing  this  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  anterior 
jugular  vein,  which  crosses  the  muscle  to  reach  the  extemal  jugular  or  subclavian  vein.  The 
Sterno-hyoid,  and  with  it  the  Sterno-thyroid.  are  to  be  drawn  inward  by  means  of  a  retractor, 
and  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  is  exposed.  This  must  be  opened  with  great  care  on  its  inner 
or  tracheal  side,  so  as  to  avoid  the  intemal  jugular  vein.  This  is  especially  necessary  on 
the  left  side,  where  the  artery  is  commonly  overlapped  by  the  vein.  On  the  right  side  there  is 
usually  an  interval  between  the  artery  and  the  vein,  ana  not  the  same  risk  of  wounding  the 
latter. 

The  common  carotid  artery,  being  a  long  vessel  without  any  branches,  is  particularly  suitable 
for  the  performance  of  Brasdor  s  operation  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel.  Brasdor's  procedure  consists  in  ligaturing  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneurism, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  common  carotid  there  are  no  branches  given  off  from  the  vessel  between 
the  aneurism  and  the  site  of  the  ligature ;  hence  little  or  no  blood  passes  through  the  sac  of  the 
aneurism,  and  consequently  it  and  the  vessel  shrinks,  and  a  cure  is  effected. 

Collateral  Circulation. — After  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  the  collateral  circulation 
can  be  perfectly  established,  by  the  free  communication  which  exists  between  the  carotid  arteries 
of  opposite  sides,  both  without  and  within  the  cranium,  and  by  enlargement  of  the  branches  of 
the  subclavian  artery  on  the  side  corresponding  to  that  on  which  the  vessel  has  been  tied — the 
chief  communication  outside  the  skull  taking  place  between  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid 
arteries,  and  the  profunda  cervieis  and  artena  princeps  cervicis  of  the  occipital;  the  vertebral 
taking  the  place  oi  the  intemal  carotid  within  the  cranium. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting,  thirteen  years  after  the  operation,  the  case 
in  which  he  first  successfully  tied  the  common  carotid  (the  second  case  in  which  he  performed 
the  operation).*  The  iiyection,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  successful  one.  It 
showed  merely  that  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (circle  of  Willis)  were  much  enlarged  on 

*  Gu\f&  Hospital  ReportSy  i.  56. 
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the  side  of  the  tied  artery,  and  that  the  anastomosis  between  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid 
on  the  affected  side  and  those  of  the  same  artery  on  the  sound  side  was  free,  so  that  the  external 
carotid  was  pervious  throughout. 

The  External  Carotid  Artery. 

The  external  carotid  artery  (Fig.  347)  commences  opposite  the  upper  border  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  taking  a  slightly  curved  course,  passes  upward  and  for- 
ward, and  then  inclines  backward  to  the  space  between  the  neck  of  the  condyle 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  external  meatus,  where  it  divides  into  the  superficial 
temporal  and  internal  maxillary  arteries.  It  rapidly  diminishes  in  size  in  its 
course  up  the  neck,  owing  to  the  number  and  large  size  of  the  branches  given 
off  from  it.  In  the  child  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  internal  carotid,  but  in 
the  adult  the  two  vessels  are  of  nearly  equal  size.  At  its  commencement  this 
artery  is  more  superficial,  and  placed  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  internal 
carotid,  and  is  contained  in  the  triangular  space  bounded  by  the  Sterno-mastoid 
behind,  the  Omo-hyoid  below,  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  Stylo- 
hyoid above. 

Belations. — It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  deep  fascia, 
and  anterior  margin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and 
by  the  lingual  and  facial  veins;  it  is  afterward  crossed  by  the  Digastric  and 
Stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  higher  up  passes  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland,  where  it  lies  beneath  the  facial  nerve  and  the  junction  of  the  temporal  and 
internal  maxillary  veins. 

Internally  is  the  hyoid  bone,  wall  of  the  pharynx,  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve,  and  higher  up  it  is  separated  from  the  internal  carotid  by  the  Stylo-glossus 
and  Stylo-pharyngeus  muscles,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  part  of  the  paro- 
tid gland.  Anteriorly  is  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
portion  of  the  parotid  gland.  Externally^  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  the 
internal  carotid  artery. 

Surface  Marking.-^The  position  of  the  external  carotid  artery  may  be  marked  out  with 
sufiicient  accuracy  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  front  of  the  meatus  of  the  external  ear  to  the  side 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  slightly  arching  the  line  forward. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  carotid  may  be  required 
in  case  of  wounds  of  this  vessel,  or  of  its  branches  when  these  cannot  be  tied,  and  m  some  cases 
of  pulsating  tumor  of  the  scalp  or  face.  The  operation  has  not  received  the  attention  which  it 
deserves,  owing  to  the  fear  which  surgeons  have  entertained  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  branches  given  off  from  the  vessel.  This  fear,  however,  has  been 
thown  by  Mr.  Cripps  not  to  be  well  founded.  |  To  tie  this  vessel  near  its  origin,  below  the  point 
vhere  it  is  crossecf  oy  the  Digastric,  an  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  should  be  made 
along  the  margin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  The  ligature  should  be  applied  between  the  lingual  and  superior  thyroid 
blanches.  To  tie  the  vessel  above  the  Digastnc,  between  it  and  the  parotid  gland,  an  incision 
should  be  made,  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  great  comu  of  the  os  hyoides,  dividing  succes- 
sively the  skin,  Platysma,  and  fascia.  By  drawing  the  Sterno-mastoid  outward,  and  the  posterior 
bel'y  of  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles  downward,  and  separating  them  from  the  parotid 
glaid,  the  vessel  will  be  exposed,  and  a  ligature  may  be  applied  to  it  Tne  circulation  is  at  once 
re-e9tablished  by  the  free  communication  between  most  of  the  large  branches  of  the  artery 
(facal,  lingual,  superior  thyroid,  occipital)  and  the  corresponding  arteries  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  by  the  anastomosis  of  its  branches  with  those  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  of  the  occipital 
with  the  branches  of  the  subclavian,  etc. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  External  Carotid. 

Externally. 

Skin,  superficial  fascia. 

Platysma  and  deep  fascia. 

Anterior  border  or  Sterno-mastoid. 

Hypoglossal  nerve. 

Lingual  and  facial  veins. 

Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles. 

Parotid  gland  with  facial  nerve  and  temporo-maxillary  vein  in  its  substance. 

Internal  carotid  artery. 

»  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  Ixi.  229. 
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In  front.  I     External      )  Behind. 

Ramus  of  jaw.  I        roti  .      i  Parotid  gland. 

IntemaVy. 

Hyoid  bone. 

Pharynx. 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

Stylo-glossus. 

Stylo-  phaiyngeus. 

Glosso-phar>'ngeal  nerve. 

Parotid  gland. 

Branches. — The  external  carotid  artery  gives  off  eight  branches,  which,  for 
convenience  of  description,  may  be  divided  into  four  sets.  (See  Fig.  348,  Plan  of 
the  Branches). 

Anterior,  Posterior,  Ascending.  Terminal. 

Superior  Thyroid.     Occipital.  Ascending  Pha-       Superficial  Temporal. 

Lingual.  Posterior  Auricular,     ryngeal.  Internal  Maxillary. 

Facial. 

The  student  is  here  reminded  that  many  variations  are  met  with  in  the 
number,  origin,  and  course  of  these  branches  in  different  subjects ;  but  the  above 
arrangement  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

The  Superior  Thyroid  Artery  (Figs.  347  and  352)  is  the  first  branch  given  off 
from  the  external  carotid,  being  derived  from  that  vessel  just  below  tne  great 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  At  its  commencement  it  is  quite  superficial,  being 
covered  by  the  integument,  fascia,  and  Platysma,  and  is  contained  in  the 
triangular  space  bounded  by  the  Sterno-mastoid,  Digastric,  and  Omo-hyoid  muscles. 
After  running  upward  and  inward  for  a  short  distance,  it  curves  downward 
and  forward,  in  an  arched  and  tortuous  manner,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  passing  beneath  the  Omo-hyoid,  Sterno-hyoid,  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles, 
and  distribute?  numerous  branches  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  gland, 
anastomosing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  inferior  thyroid 
arteries.  Besides  the  arteries  distributed  to  the  muscles  by  which  it  is  covered 
and  the  substance  of  the  gland,  the  branches  of  the  superior  thyroid  are  the 
following : 

Hyoid.  Superior  Laryngeal. 

Superficial  descending  branch  (Sterno-mastoid).        Crico-thyroid. 

The  hyoid  is  a  small  branch  which  runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  >8 
hyoides  beneath  the  Thyro-hyoid  muscle;  after  supplying  the  muscles  connectedto 
that  bone  it  forms  an  arch,  by  anastomosing  with  the  vessels  of  the  opposite  sUe. 

The  superficial  descending  branch  runs  downward  and  outward  across  die 
sheath  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  supplies  the  Sterno-mastoid  and  negh- 
boring  muscles  and  integument.  There  is  also  often  a  distinct  branch  from  the 
external  carotid  distributed  to  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  superior  larsmgeal,  larger  than  either  of  the  preceding,  accompanies  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve,  beneath  the  Thyro-hyoid  muscle :  it  pierces  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane,  and  supplies  the  muscles,  mucous  membrane,  and  glands  oi  the 
larynx,  anastomosing  with  the  branch  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  crico-thyroid  is  a  small  branch  which  runs  transversely  across  the  irico- 
thyroid  membrane,  communicating  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  superior  thyroid,  or  some  of  its  branches,  is  often  divided  in 
cases  of  cut  throat,  giving  rise  to  considerable  hsBmoiThage.  In  such  cases  the  artery  shonld  be 
secured,  the  wound  being  enlarged  for  that  purpose,  if  necessary.  The  operation  may  be  easily 
performed,  the  position  of  the  artery  being  very  superficial,  and  the  only  structures  of  impotance 
covering  it  being  a  few  small  veins.  The  operation  of  tying  the  superior  thyroid  artery  in 
bronchocele  has  been  performed  in  numerous  instances  with  partial  or  temporary  success.    Vlien, 
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however,  the  collateral  circulation  between  this  vessel  and  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  inferior  thyroid,  is  completely  re-established,  the  tumor  usually  regains  its  former  size. 

The  position  of  the  superficial  descending  branch  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  It  crosses  and  lies  on  the  sheath  of  this 
vessel,  and  may  chance  to  be  wounded  in  opening  the  sheath.  The  position  of  the  crico-thyroid 
branch  should  be  remembered,  as  it  may  prove  the  source  of  troublesome  haemorrhage  during 
the  operation  of  laryngotomy. 

The  Lingual  Artery  (Fig.  352)  arises  from  the  external  carotid  between  the 
superior  thyroid  and  facial ;  it  runs  obliquely  upward  and  inward  to  the  great 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  then  passes  horizontally  forward  parallel  with  the  great 
cornu,  and,  ascending  perpendicularly  to  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  turns 
forward  on  its  under  surface  as  far  as  the  tip  of  that  organ,  under  the  name  of 
the  ranine  artery, 

Belations. — Its  first,  or  oblique,  portion  is  superficial,  being  contained  in  the 
triangular  space  already  described,  resting  upon  the  middle  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx,  and  covered  by  the  Platysma  and  fascia  of  the  neck.  Its  second,  or 
horizontal,  portion  also  lies  upon  the  middle  constrictor,  being  covered  at  first  by 
the  tendon  of  the  Digastric  and  the  Stylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  afterward  by  the 
Hyo-glossus,  the  latter  muscle  separating  it  from  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  Its 
third,  or  ascending,  portion  lies  between  the  Hyo-glossus  and  Genio-hyo-glossus 
muscles.  The  fourth,  or  terminal,  part,  under  the  name  of  the  ranine^  runs  along 
the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  to  its  tip  :  it  is  very  superficial,  being  covered 
only  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  rests  on  the  Lingualis  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  Genio-hyo-glossus.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  crosses  the  lingual  artery,  and  then 
becomes  separated  from  it,  in  the  second  part  of  its  course,  by  the  Hyo-glossus 
muscle. 

The  branches  of  the  lingual  artery  are — the 

Hyoid.  Sublingual. 

Dorsalis  Linguae.  Ranine. 

The  hyoid  branch  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  hyoid  bone,  supplying 
the  muscles  attached  to  it  and  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  dorsalis  lingua  (Fig.  352)  arises  from  the  lingual  artery  beneath  the  Hyo- 
glossus  muscle  (which,  in  the  figure,  has  been  partly  cut  away  to  show  the  vessel) ; 
ascending  to  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  it  supplies  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
tonsil,  soft  palate,  and  epiglottis,  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  from  the  opposite 
side. 

The  sublingual,  which  may  be  described  as  a  branch  of  bifurcation  of  the 
lingual  artery,  arises  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle,  and 
runs  forward  between  the  Genio-hyo-glossus  and  the  sublingual  gland.  It 
supplies  the  substance  of  the  gland,  giving  branches  to  the  Mylo-hyoid  and 
neighboring  muscles,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  gums.  One 
branch  runs  behind  the  alveolar  process  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  substance  of  the 
gum  to  anastomose  with  a  similar  artery  from  the  other  side. 

The  ranine  may  be  regarded  as  the  other  branch  of  bifurcation,  or,  as  is  more 
usual,  as  the  continuation  of  the  lingual  artery ;  it  runs  along  the  under  surface 
of  the  tongue,  resting  on  the  Inferior  lingualis,  and  covered  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth;  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Genio-hyo-glossus, 
accompanied  by  the  lingual  nerve.  On  arriving  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  it  has 
been  said  to  anastomose  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  but  this  is  denied 
by  Hyrtl.     These  vessels  in  the  mouth  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  fraenum. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  lingual  arterv  maybe  divided  near  its  origin  in  cases  of  cut 
throat,  a  complication  that  not  unfrenuently  happens  in  this  class  of  wounds;  or  severe 
haemorrhage  wnich  cannot  be  restrained  by  ordinary  means  may  ensue  from  a  wound  or  deep 
ulcer  of  the  tongue.  In  the  former  case  the  primary  wound  may  be  enlarged  if  necessary,  and 
the  bleeding  vessels  secured.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  lingual  artery 
should  be  tied  near  its  origin.  Ligature  of  the  lingual  artery  is  also  occasionally  practised,  as  a 
palliative  measure,  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
disease  by  starving  the  growth,  and  it  is  sometimes  tied  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  removal  of 
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the  tongue.  The  operation  is  a  difficult  one,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  artery,  the  number 
of  important  parts  by  which  it  is  eurrounded.  the  loose  and  yielding  nature  of  the  parts  upon 
irhich  it  is  supported,  and  its  occasional  irregularity  of  origin.  An  incision  is  to  be  made  in 
a  curved  direction  from  a  Sneer's  breadth  external  to  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  downward  to  the 
comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  then  upward  to  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  cany  this  incision  too  far  backward,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  facial  vein.  In  the  first 
incision  the  skin,  superfidal  fascia,  and  Flatysma  will  be  divided,  and  the  deep  fascia  exposed. 
This  is  then  to  be  incised  and  the  submaxillary  ^land  exposed  and  pulled  upward  by  retractors. 
A  triangular  space  is  now  exposed,  bounded  mtemally  by  the  posterior  twrderof  the  Mylo- 
hyoid muscle :  below  and  externally,  by  the  tendon  of  the  Digastric ;  and  above,  by  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve.  The  floor  of  the  space  is  formed  by  the  Hyo-glo^us  muscle,  beneath  which  the 
artery  lies.  The  fibres  of  tins  muscle  arc  now  to  be  cut  through  horizontally  and  the  vessel 
exposed,  care  being  taken,  while  near  the  vessel,  not  to  open  the  pharynx. 

Troublesome  haemorrhase  may  occur  in  the  division  of  ibe  frsenum  in  children  if  the  ranine 
artei^,  which  lies  on  each  side  of  it,  is  wounded.  The  student  should  remember  that  the  opera- 
tion IS  always  to  be  performed  with  a  pair  of  blunl>iKiinted  scissors,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
only  is  to  be  divldeo  by  a  very  superficial  cut,  whicn  cannot  endanger  any  vessel.  The  scissors, 
also,  should  be  directed  away  from  the  tongue.  Any  further  liberation  of  the  tongue  which  may 
be  necessary  can  be  effected  by  tearing. 

The  Facial  Arterr  (Fig.  349)  arises  a  little  above  the  lingual,  and  passes 
obliquely  upward,  beneath  the  Digastric  and  StYlo-hyoid  muscles ;  it  then  runs 


forward  under  cover  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  lodged  in  a  groove  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  submaxillary  gland ;  this  may  be  called  the  cervical  part 
of  the  artery.  It  then  curves  upward  over  the  body  of  the  jaw  at  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  Masseter  muscle;  passes  forward  and   upward  across  the 

'  The  muscular  tissue  of  the  li[>s  tuusl  1>e  supposeil  to  have  be<?n  cut  away,  in  order  to  show  the 
course  of  the  ixironary  arteries. 
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cheek  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  then  upward  along  the  side  of  the  nose,  and 
terminates  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  under  the  name  of  the  angular  artery. 
This  vessel,  both  in  the  neck  and  on  the  face,  is  remarkably  tortuous :  in  the 
former  situation,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  movements  of  the  pharynx  in 
deglutition,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  movements  of  the  jaw  and  the  lips  and  cheeks. 

Relations. — In  the  neck  its  origin  is  superficial,  being  covered  by  the 
integument,  Platysma,  and  fascia  ;  it  then  passes  beneath  the  Digastric  and  Stylo- 
hyoid muscles  and  the  submaxillary  gland.  On  theface^  where  it  passes  over  the 
body  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  is  comparatively  superficial,  lying  immediately  beneath 
the  Platysma.  In  this  situation  its  pulsation  may  be  distinctly  felt,  and  com- 
pression of  the  vessel  eifectually  made  against  the  bone.  In  its  course  over  the 
face  it  is  covered  by  the  integument,  the  fat  of  the  cheek,  and,  near  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  by  the  Platysma,  Risorius,  and  Zygomatic  muscles.  It  rests  on  the 
Buccinator,  the  Levator  anguli  oris,  and  the  Levator  labii  superioris  (sometimes 
piercing  or  else  passing  under  this  last  muscle).  It  is  accompanied  by  the  facial 
vein  throughout  its  entire  course ;  the  vein  is  not  tortuous  like  the  artei^,  and,  on 
the  face,  is  separated  from  that  vessel  by  a  considerable  interval,  lying  to  its  outer 
side.  The  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  cross  the  artery,  and  the  infra-orbital  nerve 
lies  beneath  it. 

The  branches  of  this  vessel  may  be  divided  into  two  sets  :  those  given  off  below 
the  jaw  (cervical),  and  those  on  the  face  (facial). 

Cervical  Branches,  Facial  Branches. 

Inferior  or  Ascending  Palatine.  Muscular. 

Tonsillar.  Inferior  Labial. 

Submaxillary.  Inferior  Coronary. 

Submental.  Superior  Coronary. 

Muscular.  Lateralis  Nasi. 

Angular. 

The  inferior  or  ascending  palatine  (Fig.  852)  passes  up  between  the  Stylo- 
glossus and  Stylo-pharyngeus  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pharynx.  After  supplying 
these  muscles,  the  tonsil,  and  Eustachian  tube,  it  divides,  near  the  Levator  palati, 
into  two  branches  :  one  follows  the  course  of  the  Levator  palati,  and,  winding  over 
the  upper  border  of  the  Superior  constrictor,  supplies  the  soft  palate  and  the  pal- 
atine glands ;  the  other  pierces  the  Superior  constrictor,  supplies  the  tonsil,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  tonsillar  artery.  These  vessels  also  anastomose  with  the  pos- 
terior palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

The  tonsillar  branch  (Fig.  352)  passes  up  between  the  Internal  Pterygoid  and 
Stylo-glossus,  and  then  ascends  along  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  perforating  the 
Superior  constrictor,  to  ramify  in  the  substance  of  the  tonsil  and  root  of  the  tongue. 

The  submaxillary  consists  of  three  or  four  large  branches,  which  supply  the 
submaxillary  gland,  some  being  prolonged  to  the  neighboring  muscles,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  integument. 

The  Bubmentaly  the  largest  of  the  cervical  branches,  is  given  off  from  the  facial 
artery  just  as  that  vessel  quits  the  submaxillary  gland  :  it  runs  forward  upon  the 
Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  just  below  the  body  of  the  jaw  and  beneath  the  Digastric; 
after  supplying  the  surrounding  muscles,  and  anastomosing  with  the  sublingual 
artery  by  branches  which  perforate  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  it  arrives  at  the  sym- 
physis of  the  chin,  where  it  turns  over  the  border  of  the  jaw  and  divides  into  a 
superficial  and  a  deep  branch  ;  the  foiTaer  passes  between  the  integument  and 
Depressor  labii  inferioris,  supplies  both,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  labial. 
The  deep  branch  passes  between  the  latter  muscle  and  the  bone,  supplies  the  lip, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  labial  and  mental  arteries. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Internal  pterygoid  and  Stylo-hyoid 
in  the  neck,  and  to  the  Masseter  and  Buccinator  on  the  face. 

The  inferior  labial  passes  beneath  the  Depressor  anguli  oris,  to  supply  the 
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muscles  and  integument  of  the  lower  lip,  anastomosing  with  the  inferior  coronary 
and  submental  branches  of  the  facial,  and  with  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior 
dental  artery. 

The  inferior  coroiiary  is  derived  from  the  facial  artery,  near  the  angle  of  the 
mouth :  it  passes  upward  and  inward  beneath  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  and,  pen- 
etrating the  Orbicularis  oris  muscle,  runs  in  a  tortuous  course  along  the  edge  of 
the  lower  lip  between  this  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane,  inosculating  with 
the  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  This  artery  supplies  the  labial  glands,  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  muscles  of  the  lower  lip,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  labial 
and  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  arterv. 

The  superior  coronary  is  larger  and  more  tortuous  in  its  course  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  follows  the  same  course  along  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip,  lying  between 
the  mucous  membrane  and  the  Orbicularis  oris,  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery 
of  the  opposite  side.  It  supplies  the  textures  of  the  upper  lip,  and  gives  off  in  its 
course  two  or  three  vessels  which  ascend  to  the  nose.  One,  named  the  inferior 
artery  of  the  septum^  ramifies  on  the  septum  of  the  nares  as  far  as  the  point  of  the 
nose  ;  another,  the  artery  of  the  ala,  supplies  the  ala  of  the  nose. 

The  lateralis  nasi  is  derived  from  the  facial,  as  that  vessel  is  ascending  along 
the  side  of  the  nose ;  it  supplies  the  ala  and  dorsum  of  the  nose,  anastomosing 
with  its  fellow,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  the  inferior  artery  of  the 
septum,  the  artery  of  the  ala,   and  the  infra-orbital. 

The  angular  artery  is  the  termination  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial ;  it  ascends  to 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  imbedded  in  the  fibres  of  the  Levator  labii  superioris 
alseque  nasi,  and  accompanied  by  a  large  vein,  the  angular  ;  it  distributes  some 
branches  on  the  cheek  which  anastomose  with  the  infra-orbital,  and  after  supplying 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  terminates  by  anastomos- 
ing with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

The  anastomoses  of  the  facial  artery  are  very  numerous,  not  only  with  the 
vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  but,  in  the  neck,  with  the  sublingual  branch  of  the 
lingual ;  with  the  ascending  pharyngeal ;  with  the  posterior  palatine,  a  branch  of 
the  internal  maxillary,  by  its  inferior  or  ascending  palatine  and  tonsillar  branches ; 
on  the  face,  with  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  as  it  emerges  from  the  mental 
foramen,  with  the  transverse  facial,  a  branch  of  the  temporal ;  with  the  infra-orbital, 
a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  and  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 

Peculiarities.— The  facial  artery  not  unfrecjuently  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with  the 
lingual.  This  vessel  is  also  subject  to  some  variations  in  its  size  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
supplies  the  face.  It  occasionally  terminates  as  the  submental,  and  not  unfrenuently  supplies 
the  face  only  as  high  as  the  angle  of  the  mouth  or  nose.  The  deficiency  is  then  supplied  by 
enlargement  of  one  of  the  neighboring  arteries. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  passage  of  the  facial  artery  over  the  body  of  the  jaw  would 
appear  to  afford  a  favorable  position  for  the  application  of  pressure  in  case  of  haemorrhage 
firom  the  lips,  the  result  either  of  an  accidental  wound  or  during  an  operation ;  but  its  applica- 
tion is  useless,  except  for  a  very  short  time,  on  account  of  tne  free  communication  or  this 
vessel  with  its  fellow  and  with  numerous  branches  from  different  sources.  In  a  wound  involv- 
ing the  lip  it  is  better  to  seize  the  part  between  the  fingers,  and  evert  it,  when  the  bleeding 
vessel  may  be  at  once  secured  with  pressure -forceps.  In  order  to  prevent  haemorrhage  in  cases 
of  removal  of  diseased  growths  from  the  part,  the  lip  should  be  compressed  on  each  side 
between  the  fingers  and  tnumb  or  by  a  pair  of  specially  devised  clamp-forceps,  whilst  the  surgeon 
excises  the  diseased  part.  In  order  to  stop  haemorrhage  where  the  lip  has  been  divided  in  an 
operation,  it  is  necessarj^  in  uniting  the  edges  of  the  wound,  to  pass  the  sutures  through  the 
cut  edges,  almost  as  deep  as  its  mucous  surface ;  by  these  means  not  only  are  the  cut  surfaces 
more  neatly  and  securely  adapted  to  each  other,  but  the  possibility  of  haemorrhage  is  prevented 
by  including  in  the  suture  the  divided  artery.  If  the  suture  is,  on  the  contrary,  passed  through 
merely  the  cutaneous  portion  of  the  wound,  haemorrhage  occurs  into  the  cavity  of  the  moutii. 
The  student  should,  lastlv,  observe  the  relation  of  the  angular  artery  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  vessel  passes  up  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit,  it  ascencls  on 
its  nasal  side.  In  operating  for  fistula  lachrymalis  the  sac  should  always  be  opened  on  its  outer 
side,  in  order  that  this  vessel  may  be  avoided. 

The  Occipital  Artery  (Fig.  349)  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  external 
carotid,  opposite  the  facial  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  Digastric  muscle.  At  its 
origin  it  is  covered  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles. 
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and  the  hypoglossal  nerve  winds  around  it  from  behind  forward ;  higher  up,  it 
passes  across  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  spinal  accessory  nerves ;  it  then  ascends  to  the  interval  between  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas  and  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
passes  horizontally  backward,  grooving  the  surface  of  the  latter  bone,  being  covered 
by  the  Sterno-mastoid,  Splenius,  Trachelo-mastoid,  and  Digastric  muscles,  and 
resting  upon  the  Rectus  lateralis,  the  Superior  oblique,  and  Complexus  muscles ; 
it  then  changes  its  course  and  passes  vertically  upward,  pierces  the  fascia  which 
connects  the  cranial  attachment  of  the  Trapezius  with  the  Sterno-mastoid,  and 
ascends  in  a  tortuous  course  over  the  occiput,  as  high  as  the  vertex,  where  it 
divides  into  numerous  branches.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course 
by  the  great  occipital  and  a  cutaneous  filament  from  the  suboccipital  nerve. 
The  branches  given  off  from  this  vessel  are — 

Muscular.  Auricular. 

Sterno-mastoid.  Meningeal. 

Arteria  Princeps  Cervicis. 

The  Muscular  branches  supply  the  Digastric,  Stylo-hyoid,  Splenius,  and 
Trachelo-mastoid  muscles. 

The  sterno-mastoid  is  a  large  and  constant  branch,  generally  arising  from  the 
artery  close  to  its  commencement.  It  first  passes  upward  and  backward,  and 
then  turns  downward  over  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  enters  the  substance  of  the 
muscle,  frequently  in  company  with  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

The  auricular  branch  supplies  the  back  part  of  the  concha.  It  frequently 
gives  off  a  branch,  which  enters  the  skull  through  the  mastoid  foramen  and 
supplies  the  dura  mater. 

The  meningeal  branch  ascends  with  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  enters  the 
skull  through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  to  supply  the  dura  mater  in  the 
posterior  fossa. 

The  arteria  princeps  cervicis  (Fig.  352)  is  a  large  branch  which  descends 
along  the  back  part  of  the  neck  and  divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep  branch. 
The  former  runs  beneath  the  Splenius,  giving  off  branches  which  perforate  that 
muscle  to  supply  the  Trapezius  which  anastomose  with  the  superficial  cervical 
artery,  a  branch  of  the  transversalis  colli :  the  latter  passes  beneath  the  Com- 
plexus between  it  and  the  Semispinalis  colli,  and  anastomoses  with  branches  from 
the  vertebral  and  with  the  deep  cervical  artery,  a  branch  of  the  superior  inter- 
costal. The  anastomosis  between  these  vessels  serves  mainly  to  establish  the  col- 
lateral circulation  after  ligature  of  the  carotid  or  subclavian  artery. 

The  cranial  branches  of  the  occipital  artery  are  distributed  upon  the  occiput; 
they  are  very  tortuous,  and  lie  between  the  integument  and  Occi pi to-fron talis, 
anastomosing  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  the  posterior  auricular  and 
temporal  arteries.  They  supply  the  back  part  of  the  Occipito-frontalis  muscle, 
the  integument,  and  pericranium. 

The  Posterior  Auricular  Artery  (Fig.  349)  is  a  small  vessel  which  arises  from 
the  external  carotid,  above  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles,  opposite  the 
apex  of  the  styloid  process.  It  ascends,  under  cover  of  the  parotid  gland,  to  the 
groove  between  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  and  the  mastoid  process,  immediately 
above  which  it  divides  into  two  branches :  an  anterior,  auricular,  passing  forward 
to  supply  the  back  of  the  auricle  and  anastomose  with  the  posterior  division  of  the 
temporal ;  and  a  posterior,  mastoid,  to  the  scalp  above  and  behind  the  ear, 
communicating  with  the  occipital.  Just  before  arriving  at  the  mastoid  process  this 
artery  is  crossed  by  the  facial  nerve,  and  has  beneath  it  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

Besides  several  small  branches  to  the  Digastric,  Stylo-hyoid,  and  Sterno-mastoid 
muscles  and  to  the  parotid  gland,  this  vessel  gives  off  three  branches : 

Stylo-mastoid.  Auricular.  Mastoid. 

The  stylo-mastoid  branch  enters  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  supplies  the 
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tympanum,  mastoid  cells,  and  semicircular  canals.  In  the  young  subject  a  branch 
from  this  vessel  forms,  with  the  tympanic  branch  from  the  internal  maxillary,  a 
vascular  circle,  which  surrounds  the  auditory  meatus,  and  from  which  delicate 
vessels  ramify  on  the  membrana  tympani.  It  anastomoses  with  the  petrosal 
branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  by  a  twig  which  enters  the  hiatus  Fallopii. 

The  auricular  branch  is  distributed  to  the  back  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear, 
upon  which  it  ramifies  minutely,  some  branches  curving  round  the  margin  of  the 
fibro-cartilage,  others  perforating  it,  to  supply  its  anterior  surface.  It  anastomoses 
with  the  anterior  auricular  branches  of  the  temporal. 

The  mastoid  branch  passes  backward,  over  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  to  the 
scalp  above  and  behind  the  ear.  It  supplies  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Occipito-fron- 
talis  muscle  and  the  scalp  in  this  situation.    It  anastomoses  with  the  occipital  artery. 

The  Ascending  Pharyngeal  Artery  (Fig.  352),  the  smallest  branch  of  the 
external  carotid,  is  a  long,  slender  vessel,  deeply  seated  in  the  neck,  beneath  the 
other  branches  of  the  external  carotid  and  the  Stylo-pharyngeus  muscle.  It  arises 
from  the  back  part  of  the  external  carotid,  near  the  commencement  of  that  vessel, 
and  ascends  vertically  between  the  internal  carotid  and  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  lying  on  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 
Its  branches  may  be  subdivided  into  three  sets : 

Prevertebral.  Pharyngeal.  Meningeal. 

The  prevertebral  branches  are  numerous  small  vessels  which  supply  the  Recti 
capitis  antici  and  Longus  colli  muscles,  the  sympathetic,  hypoglossal,  and 
pneumogastric  nerves,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  anastomosing  with 
the  ascending  cervical  artery. 

The  pharyngeal  branches  are  three  or  four  in  number.  Two  of  these  descend' 
to  supply  the  middle  and  inferior  Constrictors  and  the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  ramifying 
in  their  substance  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  them.  The  largest  of  the 
pharyngeal  branches  passes  inward,  running  upon  the  Superior  constrictor,  and 
sends  ramifications  to  the  soft  palate  and  tonsil,  which  take  the  place  of  the 
ascending  palatine  branch  of  the  facial  artery  when  that  vessel  is  of  small  size. 
A  twig  from  this  branch  passes  up  the  Eustachian  tube  to  supply  the  tympanum. 

The  meningeal  branches  consist  of  several  small  vessels,  which  pass  through 
foramina  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  to  supply  the  dura  mater.  One,  the  posterior 
meningeal,  enters  the  cranium  through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius ;  a  second 
passes  through  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  ;  and  occasionally  a  third  through 
the  anterior  condyloid  foramen.     They  are  all  distributed  to  the  dura  mater. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  has  been  wounded  from  the  throat, 
as  in  the  case  in  which  the  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe  was  driven  into  the  vessel,  causing  fatal 
hsemorrhage. 

The  Superficial  Temporal  Artery  (Fig.  349),  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  external  carotid,  appears,  from  its  direction,  to  be  the  continu- 
ation of  that  vessel.  It  commences  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  in  the 
interspace  between  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  external 
meatus,  crosses  over  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma,  passes  beneath  the  Attra- 
hens  aurem  muscle,  and  divides,  about  tw^o  inches  above  the  zygomatic  arch,  into 
two  branches,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 

The  anterior  temporal  inclines  forward  over  the  forehead,  supplying  the 
muscles,  integument,  and  pericranium  in  this  region,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
supra-orbital  and  frontal  arteries. 

The  posterior  temporal,  larger  than  the  anterior,  curves  upward  and  backward 
along  the  side  of  the  head,  lying  superficial  to  the  temporal  fascia,  and  inosculates 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital 
arteries. 

The  superficial  temporal  artery,  as  it  crosses  the  zygoma,  is  covered  by  the 
Attrahens  aurem  muscle  and  by  a  dense  fascia  given  off  from  the  parotid  gland : 
it  is  also  usually  crossed  by  one  or  two  veins,  and  accompanied  by  branches  of  the 
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facial  and  auriculo- temporal  nerves.    Besides  some  twigs  to  the  parotid  gland,  the 
articulation  of  the  jaw,  and  the  Masseter  muscle,  its  branches  are — the 

Transverse  Facial.  Middle  Temporal. 

Anterior  Auricular. 

The  transverse  facial  is  given  off  from  the  temporal  before  that  vessel  quits 
the  parotid  gland ;  running  forward  through  its  substance,  it  passes  transversely 
across  the  face,  between  Stenson's  duct  and  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma,  and 
divides  on  the  side  of  the  face  into  numerous  branches,  which  supply  the  parotid 
gland,  the  Masseter  muscle,  and  the  integument,  anastomosing  with  the  facial, 
masseteric,  and  infra-orbital  arteries.  This  vessel  rests  on  the  Masseter,  and  is 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  It  is  sometimes  a  branch 
of  the  external  carotid. 

The  middle  temporal  artery  arises  immediately  above  the  zygomatic  arch,  and, 
perforating  the  temporal  fascia,  supplies  the  Temporal  muscle,  anastomosing  with 
the  deep  temporal  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary.  It  occasionally  gives  off 
an  orbital  branch,  which  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  temporal  fascia,  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  This 
branch  supplies  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  anastomoses  with  the  lachrymal 
and  palpebral  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

The  anterior  auricular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
pinna,  the  lobule,  and  part  of  the  external  meatus,  anastomosing  with  branches 
of  the  posterior  auricular. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — It  occasionally  happens  that  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  i)erform 
the  operation  of  arteriotomy  upon  this  vessel  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eye  or  brain.  If 
the  student  will  consider  the  relations  of  the  trunk  of  this  vessel  as  it  crosses  the  zygomatic  arch 
with  the  surrounding  structures,  he  will  observe  that  it  is  covered  by  a  thick  and  dense  fascia, 
crossed  by  one  or  two  veins,  and  accompanied  by  branches  of  the  facial  and  auriculo-tem- 
poral  nerves.  Bleeding  should  not  be  performed  in  this  situation,  as  much  difficulty  may  arise 
nrom  the  dense  fascia  over  the  vessel  preventing  a  free  flow  of  blood,  and  considerable  pressure 
is  requisite  afterward  to  repress  the  haemorrhage.  Again,  a  varicose  aneurism  may  be  formed 
by  the  accidental  opening  of  one  of  the  veins  m  front  of  the  artery^  or  severe  neuralgic  ^in 
may  arise  from  the  operation  implicating  one  of  the  nervous  filaments  m  the  neighborhood.  The 
anterior  branch,  on  tne  contrary,  is  subcutaneous,  is  a  large  vessel,  and  is  readily  compressed ;  it 
should  consequently  always  be  selected  for  the  operation. 

The  Internal  Maxillary  (Fig.  350),  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of 
the  external  carotid,  passes  inward,  at  right  angles  from  that  vessel,  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  supply  the  deep  structures  of 
the  face.  At  its  origin,  it  is  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland, 
being  on  a  level  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lobule  of  the  ear. 

In  the  first  part  of  its  course  {maxillary  portion)  the  artery  passes  horizontally 
forward  and  inward,  between  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  internal  lateral  lig- 
ament. The  artery  here  lies  parallel  with  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve ;  it  crosses 
the  inferior  dental  nerve,  and  lies  along  the  lower  border  of  the  External 
pterygoid  muscle. 

In  the  second  part  of  its  course  (pterygoid  portion)  it  runs  obliquely  forward 
and  upward  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle,  being 
covered  by  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and  lower  part  of  the  Temporal  muscle. 

In  the  third  part  of  its  course  (spheno-maxillari/  portion)  it  approaches  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  and  enters  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  pterygoid,  where  it  lies  in  relation  with 
Meckel's  ganglion,  and  gives  off  its  terminal  branches. 

PecoUaritieB. — Occasionally,  this  artery  passes  between  the  two  Pterygoid  muscles.  The 
vessel  in  this  case  passes  forward  to  the  interval  between  the  processes  of  origin  of  the  External 
pterygoid,  in  order  to  reach  the  superior  maxillar>'  bone.  Sometimes  the  vessel  escapes  from 
oeneath  the  External  pterygoid  by  perforating  the  middle  of  that  muscle. 

The  branches  of  this  vessel  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  corresponding 
with  its  three  divisions. 
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Branches  op  the  First  or   Maxillary   Portion  of  the  Internal  Max- 
illary (Fig.  351). 
Tympanic  (sDterior).  Small  MeDJngeal. 

Rliddle  Meningeal.  Inferior  Dental. 

The  tympanic  braocb  passea  upward  behind  the  articulation  of  the  lover  jaw, 
enters  the  tympanum  through  the  Glaserian  fissure,  and  ramifies  upon  the  mem- 
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brana  tympani.  forming  a  vascular  circle  around  the  membrane  with  the  stylo- 
mastoid artery,  and  anastomosing  with  the  Vidian  and  the  tympanic  branch  from 
the  internal  carotid.  It  gives  off  a  branch  {deep  auricular)  to  the  external  meatus, 
supplying  its  lining  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  middle  meningeal  is  the  largest  of  the  branches  which  supply  the  dura 
mater.  It  arises  from  the  internal  maxillary,  between  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment and  the  neck  of  the  jaw,  and  passes  vertically  upward  between  the  two 
roots  of  the  aunculo- temporal  nerve  lo  the  foramen  spinosum  of  the  sphenoid 
bone.  On  entering  the  cranium  it  divides  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  poste- 
rior. The  anterior  branch,  the  larger,  crosses  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid,  and 
reaches  the  groove,  or  canal,  in  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone : 
it  then  divides  into  branches  which  spread  out  between  the  dura  mater  and  internal 
surface  of  the  cranium,  some  passing  upward  over  the  parietal  bone  as  far  as  the 
vertex,  and  others  backward  to  the  occipital  bone.  The  posterior  branch  crosses 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal 
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bone  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  posterior  part  of  the  dura  mater  and 
cranium.  The  branches  of  this  vessel  are  distributed  partly  to  the  dura  mater, 
but  chiefly  to  the  bones ;  they  anastomose  with  the  arteries  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  meningeal. 

The  middle  meningeal  on  entering  the  cranium  gives  off  the  following  collat- 
eral branches :  1.  Numerous  small  vessels  to  the  ganglion  of  the  fifth  nerve  and 
to  the  dura  mater  in  this  situation ;  2.  A  branch  {petrosal  branch)^  which  enters 
the  hiatus  Fallopii,  supplies  the  facial  nerve,  and  anastomoses  with  the  stylo- 
mastoid branch  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery ;  3.  Orbital  branches,  which  pass 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  or  through  separate  canals  in  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  to  anastomose  with  the  lachrymal  or  other  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery  ;  4.  Temporal  branches,  which  pass  through  foramina  in  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid,  and  anastomose  in  the  temporal  fossa  with  the  deep  temporal  arteries. 

Surgical  Anatomy .-^-The  middle  meningeal  is  an  artery  of  considerable  surjy^ical  import- 
ance, as  it  may  be  ii^jured  in  fractures  of  the  temporal  region  of  the  skull,  and  the  injury  may 
be  followed  by  considerable  hsBmorrhage  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  which  may  cause 
compression  of  the  brain  and  require  the  operation  of  trephining  for  its  relief.  This  artery 
crosses  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  at  a  point  1}  inches  behind  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  l|  inches  above  the  zygoma.  From  this  point  the  ante- 
rior branch  passes  upward  and  slightly  backward  to  the  sagittal  suture,  lying  aoout  i  inch  to 
f  inch  behind  the  coronal  suture.  The  posterior  branch  passes  upward  and  backward  over  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  order  to  expose  the  artery  as  it  lies  in  the  canal  in 
the  parietal  bone,  a  semilunar  incision,  with  its  convexity  upward,  should  be  made,  commencing 
an  inch  behind  the  external  angular  process,  and  carried  backward  for  2  inches.  The  structures 
cut  through  are :  (1)  skin ;  (2)  superficial  fascia,  with  branches  of  the  superficial  temporal  vessels 
and  nerves;  (3)  the  fascia  continued  down  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito-frontalis ;  (4) 
the  two  layers  of  the  temporal  fascia ;  (5)  the  temporal  muscle ;  (6)  the  deep  temporal  vessels ; 
(7)  the  pericranium ;  and  (8)  the  bone. 

The  small  meningeal  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  preceding.  It  enters  the 
skull  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  supplies  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  dura 
mater.  Before  entering  the  cranium  it  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  nasal  fossa,  soft 
palate,  and  tonsil. 

The  inferior  dental  descends  with  the  dental  nerve  to  the  foramen  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  It  runs  along  the  dental  canal  in  the  substance 
of  the  bone,  accompanied  by  the  nerve,  and  opposite  the  first  bicuspid  tooth  divides 
into  two  branches,  incisor  and  mental ;  the  former  is  continued  forward  beneath 
the  incisor  teeth  as  far  as  the  symphysis,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of 
the  opposite  side ;  the  mental  branch  escapes  with  the  nerve  at  the  mental  foramen, 
supplies  the  structures  composing  the  chin,  and  anastomoses  with  the  submental, 
inferior  labial,  and  inferior  coronary  arteries.  As  the  dental  artery  enters  the 
foramen  it  gives  off  a  mylo-hyoid  branchy  which  runs  in  the  mylo-hyoid  groove, 
and  ramifies  on  the  under  surface  of  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle.  The  dental  and 
incisor  arteries  during  their  course  through  tne  substance  of  the  bone  give  off  a 
few  twigs  which  are  lost  in  the  cancellous  tissue,  and  a  series  of  branches  which 
correspond  in  number  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth  :  these  enter  the  minute  apertures 
at  the  extremities  of  the  fangs  and  supply  the  pulp  of  the  teeth. 

Branches  of  the  Second  or  Pterygoid  Portion  of  Internal  Maxillary. 

Deep  Temporal.  Masseteric. 

Pterygoid.  Buccal. 

These  branches  are  distributed,  as  their  names  imply,  to  the  muscles  in  the 
maxillary  region. 

The  deep  temporal  arteries,  two  in  number,  anterior  and  posterior,  each  occupy 
that  part  of  the  temporal  fossa  indicated  by  its  name.  Ascending  between 
the  Temporal  muscle  and  pericranium,  they  supply  that  muscle  and  anastomose 
with  the  other  temporal  arteries,  the  anterior  branch  communicating  with  the 
lachrymal  through  small  branches  which  perforate  the  malar  bone  and  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid. 

30 
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The  pterygoid  branches,  irregular  in  their  number  and  origin,  supply  the 
Pterygoid  muscles. 

The  masseteric  is  a  small  branch  which  passes  outward,  above  the  sigmoid 
notch  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  Masseter.  It  supplies  that 
muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  masseteric  branches  of  the  facial  and  with  the 
transverse  facial  artery. 

The  buccal  is  a  small  branch  which  runs  obliquely  forward  between  the  Internal 
pterygoid  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  Buccinator,  to 
which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  facial  artery. 

Branches  of  the  Third  or  Spheno-maxillary  Portion  of  Internal 

Maxillary. 

Alveolar.  Vidian. 

Infra-orbital.  Pterygo-palatine. 

Posterior  or  Descending  Palatine.  Naso-  or  Spheno-palatine. 

The  alveolar  or  posterior  dental  branch  is  given  off  from  the  internal  maxillary 
by  a  common  branch  with  the  infra-orbital,  and  just  as  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  is 
passing  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  Descending  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  it  divides  into  numerous  branches,  some  of  which  enter 
the  posterior  dental  canals,  to  supply  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  and  the  lining 
of  the  antrum,  and  others  are  continued  forward  on  the  alveolar  process  to  supply 
the  gums. 

The  infra-orbital  appears,  from  its  direction,  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  trunk 
of  the  internal  maxillary.  It  arises  from  that  vessel  by  a  common  trunk  with  the 
preceding  branch,  and  runs  along  the  infra-orbital  canal  with  the  superior  maxil- 
lary nerve,  emerging  upon  the  face  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  beneath  the  Levator 
labii  superioris.  Whilst  contained  in  the  canal,  it  gives  off  branches  which  ascend 
into  the  orbit,  and  supply  the  Inferior  rectus  and  Inferior  oblique  muscles  and  the 
lachrymal  gland.  Other  branches  [anterior  dental)  descend  through  canals  in 
the  bone  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum  and  the  front  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw.  On  the  face  some  branches  pass  inward  toward  the  nose,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  angular  branch  of  the  facial  artery  and  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic ;  and  other  branches  descend  beneath  the  Levator  labii  superioris  and 
anastomose  with  the  transverse  facial  and  buccal  branches. 

The  four  remaining  branches  arise  from  that  portion  of  the  internal  maxillary 
which  is  contained  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

The  descending  palatine  passes  down  the  posterior  palatine  canal  with  the 
anterior  palatine  branch  of  MeckeFs  ganglion,  and,  emerging  from  the  posterior 
palatine  foramen,  runs  forward  in  a  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the  alveolar  border 
of  the  hard  palate  to  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  where  the  terminal  branch  of  the 
artery  passes  upward  through  the  foramen  of  Stenson  to  anastomose  with  the 
naso-palatine  artery.  Its  branches  are  distributed  to  the  gums,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  hard  palate,  and  the  palatine  glands.  Whilst  it  is  contained  in 
the  palatine  canal  it  gives  off  branches,  which  descend  in  the  accessory  palatine 
canals  to  supply  the  soft  palate  and  tonsil,  anastomosing  with  the  ascending 
palatine  artery. 

The  Vidian  branch  passes  backward  along  the  Vidian  canal  with  the  Vidian 
nerve.  It  is  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  Eustachian  tube, 
sending  a  small  branch  into  the  tympanum,  which  anastomoses  with  the  anterior 
tympanic. 

The  pterygo-palatine  is  also  a  very  small  branch,  which  passes  backward 
through  the  pterygo-palatine  canal  with  the  pharyngeal  nerve,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  Eustachian  tube. 

The  spheno-palatine  passes  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  into  the 
cavity  of  the  nose,  at  the  back  part  of  the  superior  meatus,  and  divides  into  two 
branches :  one  internal,  the  naso-palatine  or  s^iperior  artery  of  the  septum^  passes 
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obliquely  downward  and  forward  along  the  septum  nasi,  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  anastomoses  in  front  with  the  terminal  branch  of  the  descending 
palatine.  The  external  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  supply  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose,  the  antrum,  and  the  ethmoid  and 
sphenoid  cells. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  TRIANGLES  OP  THE  NECK. 

• 

The  student  having  considered  the  relative  anatomy  of  the  large  arteries  of  the 
neck  and  their  branches,  and  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  veins  and  nerves,  should 
now  examine  these  structures  collectively,  as  they  present  themselves  in  certain 
regions  of  the  neck,  in  each  of  which  important  operations  are  constantly  being 
performed. 

The  side  of  the  neck  presents  a  somewhat  quadrilateral  outline,  limited,  above, 
by  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  and  an  imaginary  line  extending  from 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process ;  below,  by  the  prominent  upper  border 
of  the  clavicle ;  in  front,  by  the  median  line  of  the  neck ;  behind,  by  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  Trapezius  muscle.  This  space  is  subdivided  into  two  large  triangles 
by  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  which  passes  obliquely  across  the  neck,  from  the 
sternum  and  clavicle  below  to  the  mastoid  process  above.  The  triangular  space 
in  front  of  this  muscle  is  called  the  anterior  triangle  ;  and  that  behind  it,  the 
posterior  triangle. 

Anterior  Triangle  op  the  Neck. 

The  anterior  triangle  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  a  line  extending  from  the  chin 
to  the  sternum ;  behind,  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid ;  its  base, 
directed  upward,  is  formed  by  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  and  a  line 
extending  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process ;  its  apex  is  below,  at 
the  sternum.  This  space  is  subdivided  into  three  smaller  triangles  by  the  Digastric 
muscle  above  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid  below.  These  smaller 
triangles  are  named,  from  below  upward,  the  inferior  carotid,  the  superior  carotid, 
and  the  submaxillary  triangle. 

The  Inferior  Oarotid  Triangle  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  median  line  of  the 
neck  ;  behind,  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid ;  above,  by  the  anterior 
belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid ;  and  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia, 
Platysma,  and  deep  fascia,  ramifying  between  which  is  the  descending  branch  of 
the  superficialis  colli  nerve.  Beneath  these  superficial  structures  are  the  Sterno- 
hyoid and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  which,  together  with  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  Sterno-mastoid,  conceal  the  lower   part  of  the  common  carotid  artery.^ 

This  vessel  is  enclosed  within  its  sheath,  together  with  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve ;  the  vein  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck,  but  overlapping  it,  or  passing  directly  across  it  on  the 
left  side ;  the  nerve  lying  between  the  artery  and  vein,  on  a  plane  posterior  to 
both.  In  front  of  the  sheath  are  a  few  filaments  descending  from  the  loop  of  com- 
munication between  the  descendens  and  communicans  hypoglossi ;  behind  the  sheath 
are  seen  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve ;  and  on  its  inner  side,  the  trachea,  the  thyroid  gland — much  more 
prominent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male — and  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx.  By  cut- 
ting into  the  upper  part  of  this  space  and  slightly  displacing  the  Sterno-mastoid 
muscle  the  common  carotid  artery  may  be    tied  below  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle. 

The  floor  of  the  inferior  carotid  triangle  is  formed  by  the  Longus  colli  muscle 
below,  by  the  Scalenus  anticus  above  (see  Fig.  284,  page  424),  between  which 

'  Therefore  the  common  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
tained in  this  triangle,  since  they  are  covered  by  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  that  is  to  say,  lie  behind 
the  anterior  border  of  that  muscle,  which  forms  the  posterior  border  of  the  triangle.  But  as  they  lie 
very  close  to  the  structures  which  are  really  contained  in  the  triangle,  and  whose  position  it  is 
essential  to  remember  in  operating  on  this  part  of  the  artery,  it  has  seemed  expedient  to  study  the 
relations  of  all  these  parts  together. 
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muscles  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein  will  be  found  passing  into  the  foramen  in  the 
sixth  transverse  process ;  a  small  portion  of  the  origin  of  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus 
major  may  also  be  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  space. 

The  Superior  Oarotid  Triangle  is  bounded,  behind,  by  the   Stemo-mastoid ; 
below,  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid ;  and  above,  by  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  Digastric  muscle.       It  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia, 
Platysma,  and  deep  fascia,  ramifying  between  which  are  branches  of  the  facial 
and  superficialis  colli  nerves.     Its  floor  is  formed  ■  by  parts  of  the  Thyro-hyoid, 
Hyo-glossus,  and  the  inferior  and  middle  Constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx. 
This  space  contains  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  which  bifurcates 
opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  into  the  external  and  internal 
carotid.     These  vessels  are  occasionally  somewhat  concealed  from  view  by  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  which  overlaps  them.     The  external 
and  internal  carotids  lie  side  by  side,  the  external  being  the  more  anterior  of  the 
two.     The  following  branches  of  the  external  carotid  are  also  met  with  in  this 
space:  the   superior    thyroid,    running   forward    and    downward;    the    lingual, 
directly    forward ;    the   facial,  forward    and    upward ;    the  occipital,  backward ; 
and  the  ascending  pharyngeal  directly  upward  on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal 
carotid.     The  veins  met  with  are:  the  internal  jugular,  which  lies  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  common  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  and  veins  corresponding  to  the 
above-mentioned  branches  of  the  external  carotid — viz.  the  superior  thyroid,  the 
lingual,  facial,  ascending  pharyngeal,  and  sometimes  the  occipital, — all  of  which 
accompany  their  corresponding  arteries  and  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular. 
The  nerves  in  this  space  are  the  following :  In  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  common 
carotid  is  the  descendens  hypoglossi.     The  hypoglossal  nerve  crosses  both  carotids 
above,  curving  round  the  occipital  artery  at  its  origin.    Within  the  sheath,  between 
the  artery  and  vein,  and  behind  both,  is  the  pneumogastric  nerve ;  behind  the 
sheath,  the  sympathetic.     On  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve  runs  for  a  short  distance  before  it  pierces  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  and 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  external  carotid,  just  below  the  hyoid  bone,  may  be  seen 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve ;  and,  still  more  inferiorly,  the  external  laryngeal 
nerve.     The  upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  are  also  found 
in  the  front  part  of  this  space. 

The  Submaxillary  Triangle  corresponds  to  the  part  of  the  neck  immediately 
beneath  the  body  of  the  jaw.  It  is  bounded,  above,  by  the  lower  border  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  angle  to  the  mastoid  process ;  below, 
by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles ;  in  front,  by  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric.  It  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia, 
Platysma,  and  deep  fascia,  ramifying  between  which  are  branches  of  the  facial  and 
ascending  filaments  of  the  superficial  cervical  nerves.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric,  the  Mylo-hyoid,  and  the  Hyo-glossus  muscles.  This 
space  contains,  in  front,  the  submaxillary  gland,  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
which  are  the  facial  artery  and  vein  and  their  glandular  branches ;  beneath  this 
gland,  on  the  surface  of  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  are  the  submental  artery  and  the 
mylo-hyoid  artery  and  nerve.  The  back  part  of  this  space  is  separated  from  the 
front  part  by  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament :  it  contains  the  external  carotid  artery, 
ascending  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland :  this  vessel  here  lies  in 
front  of,  and  superficial  to,  the  internal  carotid,  being  crossed  by  the  facial  nerve, 
and  gives  off  in  its  course  the  posterior  auricular,  temporal,  and  internal  maxil- 
lary branches :  more  deeply  are  the  internal  carotid,  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  separated  from  the  external  carotid  by  the  Stylo- 
glossus and  Stylo-pharyngeus  muscles  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.^ 

*  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  this  triangle  as  was  made  about  the  inferior  carotid  triangle. 
The  structures  enumerated  as  contained  in  the  back  part  of  the  space  lie,  strictly  speaking,  beneath 
the  muscles  which  form  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  triangle ;  but  as  it  is  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind  their  close  relation  to  the  parotid  gland  and  its  boundaries  (on  account  of  the  irequency  of  sur- 
gical operations  on  this  gland),  all  these  parts  are  spoken  of  together. 
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Posterior  Triangle  of  the  Neck. 

The  posterior  triangle  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle; 
behind,  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius;  its  base  corresponds  to  the 
upper  border  of  the  clavicle;  its  apex,  to  the  occiput.  The  space  is  crossed, 
about  an  inch  above  the  clavicle,  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid,  which 
divides  it  unequally  into  two,  an  upper  or  occipital  and  a  lower  or  subclavian 
triangle. 

The  Occipital,  the  larger  of  the  two  posterior  triangles,  is  bounded,  in  front, 
by  the  Sterno-mastoid ;  behind,  by  the  Trapezius ;  below,  by  the  Omo-hyoid.  Its 
floor  is  formed  from  above  downward  by  the  Splenius  capitis,  Levator  anguli 
scapulae,  and  the  middle  and  posterior  Scaleni  muscles.  It  is  covered  by  the 
integument,  the  Platysma  below,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae  ;  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve  is  directed  obliquely  across  the  space  from  the  Sterno-mastoid, 
which  it  pierces,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  Trapezius ;  below,  the  descending 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  and  the  transversalis  colli  artery  and  vein  cross 
the  space.  A  chain  of  lymphatic  glands  is  also  found  running  along  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  root  of  the 
neck. 

The  Subclavian,  the  smaller  of  the  two  posterior  triangles,  is  bounded,  above, 
by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid ;  below,  by  the  clavicle,  its  base,  directed 
forward,  being  formed  by  the  Sterno-mastoid.  The  size  of  the  subclavian  trian- 
gle varies  according  to  the  extent  of  attachment  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the 
Sterno-mastoid  and  Trapezius  muscles,  and  also  according  to  the  height  at  which 
the  Omo-hyoid  crosses  the  neck  above  the  clavicle.  Its  height  also  varies  much 
according  to  the  position  of  the  arm,  being  much  diminished  by  raising  the  limb, 
on  account  of  the  ascent  of  the  clavicle,  and  increased  by  drawing  the  arm  down- 
ward, when  that  bone  is  depressed.  This  space  is  covered  by  the  integument, 
superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  and  crossed  by  the  descending  branches  of  the  cervical 
plexus.  Just  above  the  level  of  the  clavicle  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian 
artery  curves  outward  and  downward  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  Scalenus 
amicus,  across  the  first  rib,  to  the  axilla.  Sometimes  this  vessel  rises  as  high  as 
an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle,  or  to  any  point  intermediate  between  this 
and  its  usual  level.  Occasionally,  it  passes  in  front  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  or 
pierces  the  fibres  of  that  muscle.  The  subclavian  vein  lies  behind  the  clavicle, 
and  is  usually  not  seen  in  this  space;  but  it  occasionally  rises  as  high  up  as  the 
artery,  and  has  even  been  seen  to  pass  with  that  vessel  behind  the  Scalenus 
anticus.  The  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  lies  above  the  artery,  and  in  close  contact 
with  it.  Passing  transversely  across  the  clavicular  margin  of  the  space  are  the 
suprascapular  vessels,  and  traversing  its  upper  angle  in  the  same  direction,  the 
transversalis  colli  artery  and  vein.  The  external  jugular  vein  runs  vertically 
downward  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  to  terminate  in  the 
subclavian  vein;  it  receives  the  transverse  cervical  and  suprascapular  veins,  which 
occasionally  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  a  small  vein  which  crosses 
the  clavicle  from  the  cephalic.  The  small  nerve  to  the  Subclavius  muscle  also 
crosses  this  triangle  about  its  middle.  A  lymphatic  gland  is  also  found  in  the 
space.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  the  first  rib  with  the  first  digitation  of  the  Serratus 
magnus. 

The  Internal  Oarotid  Artery. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  supplies  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  the  eye, 
and  its  appendages,  and  sends  branches  to  the  forehead  and  nose.  Its  size  in 
the  adult  is  equal  to  that  of  the  external  carotid,  though  in  the  child  it  is  larger 
than  that  vessel.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  curvatures  that  it  presents 
in  difibrent  parts  of  its  course.  In  its  cervical  portion  it  occasionally  presents 
one  or  two  flexures  near  the  base  of  the  skull,  whilst  through  the  rest  of  its  extent 
it  describes  a  double  curvature  which  resembles  the  italic  letter  8  placed  horizon- 
tally.    These  curvatures  most  probably  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  current  of 
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blood,  by  increasing  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  it  moves  and  adding  to  the 
amount  of  impediment  produced  from  friction. 

In  considering  the  course  and  relations  of  this  vessel  it  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  portions :  a  cervical,  petrous,  cavernous,  and  cerebral. 

Gervical  Portion. — This  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  commences  at  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  common  carotid,  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  runs  perpendicularly  upward,  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  three 
upper  cervical  vertebrae,  to  the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  It  is  superficial  at  its  commencement,  being  contained  in  the  superior 
carotid  triangle,  and  lying  on  the  same  level  as  the  external  carotid,  but  behind 
that  artery  overlapped  by  the  Sterno-mastoid  and  covered  by  the  deep  fascia, 
Platysma,  and  integument :  ii  then  passes  beneath  the  parotid  gland,  being  crossetl 
by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  the  external 
carotid  and  occipital  arteries.  Higher  up,  it  is  separated  from  the  external  carotid 
by  the  Stylo-gloss  us  and  Stylo-pharyngeus  muscles,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve, 
and  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric.  It  is  in  relation,  behind^  with  the 
Rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  superior  laryngeal  nerve ;  externally^  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneu- 
mogastric nerve ;  internally^  with  the  pharynx,  tonsil,  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve, 
and  ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 

Petrous  Portion. — When  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  canal  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  first  ascends  a  short  distance,  then  curves 
forward  and  inward,  and  again  ascends  as  it  leaves  the  canal  to  enter  the  cavity 
of  the  skull.  In  this  canal  the  artery  lies  at  first  anterior  to  the  tympanum,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin,  bony  lamella,  which  is  cribriform  in  the  young 
subject,  and  often  absorbed  in  old  age.  It  is  separated  from  the  bony  wall  of  the 
carotid  canal  by  a  prolongation  of  dura  mater,  and  is  surrounded  by  filaments  of 
the  carotid  plexus. 

Gavemous  Portion. — The  internal  carotid  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course  is 
situated  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater  forming  the  cavernous  sinus,  but 
covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus.  It  at  first  ascends  to  the  posterior 
clinoid  process,  then  passes  forward  by  the, side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  again  curves  upward  on  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  and 
perforates  the  dura  mater  forming  the  roof  of  the  sinus.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
it  is  surrounded  by  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  has  in  relation  with  it 
externally  the  sixth  nerve. 

Cerebral  Portion. — Having  perforated  the  dura  mater  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
anterior  clinoid  process,  the  internal  carotid  enters  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  where  it  gives  off  its  terminal  or  cerebral  branches.  This 
portion  of  the  artery  has  the  optic  nerve  on  its  inner  side,  and  the  third  nerve 
externally. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Internal  Carotid  Artery  in  the  Neck. 

Externally. 

Skin,  superficial  and  deep  fasciae. 

Platysma. 

Sterno-mastoid. 

External  carotid  and  occipital  ar-  y^      ~^\  Internally, 

teries.  /     i         i     \  Pharjmx. 

Hypoglossal  nerve.  /      (w"d       1  Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 


Parotid  gland.  I      Artery.       i  Ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 

Stylo-glossus  and  Stylo-phaiyngeus  \  /  Tonsil, 

muscles. 

Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

Pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric. 

Internal  jugular  vein. 

Pneumogastric  nerve. 
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Behind. 
Rectus  capitis  andcus  m^or. 
Sympathetic, 
Superior  laiyugeal  nerve. 
Pocnliailties. — The  length  of  the  internal  carotid  varies  according  to  the  len^h  of  the 
i^,  and  also  according  to  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid.     Its  ungin  some- 
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timeB  takes  place  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  in  such  rare  instances  (his  vessel  has  been  found 
to  be  placed  nearer  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  than  the  external  carotid,  ns  far  upward  as  the 
lai^x,  when  the  latter  vessel  crossed  the  int«rnal  carotid.  The  course  of  the  vessel,  instead  of 
being  straight,  may  be  very  tortuous.  A  few  instances  are  recorded  in  whieh  this  vessel  was 
altogether  absent:  in  one  of  these  the  common  carotid  passed  up  the  neck,  and  gave  off  the 
usual  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  the  cranial  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  being  replaced 
by  two  branches  of  the  internal  maxillaiy,  which  entered  the  skull  through  tlie  foramen  rotundum 
Mid  ovale  and  joined  to  form  a  single  vessel. 
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Surgical  Anatomy .^The  cervical  part  of  the  internal  carotid  is  very  rarely  wounded. 
Mr.  Cripps,  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions^  compares  the  rare- 
ness of  a  wound  of  the  internal  carotid  with  one  of  the  external  or  its  branches.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  injured  by  a  stab  or  gunshot  wound  in  the  neck,  or  even  occasionally  by  a  stab  from 
within  the  mouth,  as  when  a  person  receives  a  thrust  from  the  end  of  a  parasol  or  falls  down 
with  a  tobacco-pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  relation  of  the  internal  carotid  with  the  tonsil  should  be 
especially  remembered,  as  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  artery  has  been  wounded  during 
the  operation  of  scarifying  the  tonsil,  and  fatal  haemorrhage  has  supervened.  The  indications 
for  ligature  are  wounds,  when  the  vessel  should  be  exposed  by  a  careful  dissection  and  tied 
above  and  below  the  bleeding  point ;  and  aneurism,  which  if  non-traumatic  may  be  treated  by 
ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  but  if  traumatic  in  origin  by  exposing  the  sac  and  tving  the 
vessel  above  and  below.  The  incision  for  ligature  of  the  cerviced  portion  of  the  internal  carotid 
should  be  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to 
the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  superficial  structures  being  divided  and  the 
Sterno-mastoid  defined  and  drawn  outward,  the  cellular  tissue  must  be  carefully  separated  and 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  hypoglossal  nerve  sought  for  as  guides  to  the  vessel 
When  the  artery  is  found  the  external  carotid  should  be  drawn  inward  and  the  Digastric  muscles 
upward,  and  the  aneurism  needle  passed  from  without  inward. 

The  branches  given  off  from  the  internal  carotid  are — 

From  the  Petrous  portion     .     Tympanic  (internal  or  deep). 

TArteriae  Receptaculi. 
From  the  Cavernous  portion   <  Anterior  Meningeal. 

(  Ophthalmic. 

{Anterior  Cerebral. 
Middle  Cerebral. 
Posterior  Communicating. 
Anterior  Choroid. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  gives  off  no  branches. 

The  tympanic  is  a  small  branch  which  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
through  a  minute  foramen  in  the  carotid  canal,  and  anastomoses  with  the  tympanic 
branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  and  with  the  stylo-mastoid  artery. 

The  arteiis  receptaculi  are  numerous  small  vessels,  derived  from  the  internal 
carotid  in  the  cavernous  sinus ;  they  supply  the  pituitary  body,  the  Gasserian 
ganglion,  and  the  walls  of  the  cavernous  and  inferior  petrosal  sinuses.  Some  of 
these  branches  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal. 

The  anterior  meningeal  is  a  small  branch  which  passes  over  the  lesser  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  to  supply  the  dura  mater  of  the  anterior  fossa ;  it  anastomoses  with 
the  meningeal  branch  from  the  posterior  ethmoidal  artery. 

The  Ophthalmic  Artery  arises  from  the  internal  carotid,  just  as  that  vessel 
is  emerging  from  the  cavernous  sinus,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid 
process,  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  optic  foramen,  below  and  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  then  passes  over  the  nerve  to  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit,  and  thence  horizontally  forward,  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  Superior 
oblique  muscle,  to  a  point  behind  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone, 
where  it  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  the  frontal  and  nasal. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  this  vessel  may  be  divided  into  an  orbital  groupy 
which  are  distributed  to  the  orbit  and  surrounding  parts,  and  an  ocular  group^ 
which  supply  the  muscles  and  globe  of  the  eye : 

Orbital  Group.  Ocular  Group, 

Lachrymal.  Muscular. 

Supra-orbital.  Anterior  Ciliary. 

Posterior  Ethmoidal.  Short  Ciliary. 

Anterior  Ethmoidal.  Long  Ciliary. 

Palpebral.  Arteria  Centralis  Retinae. 

Frontal.  • 

Nasal. 

The  lachrymal  is  the  first  and  one  of  the  largest  branches  derived  from  the 
ophthalmic,  arising  close  to  the  optic  foramen :    not  unfrequently  it  is  given  off 
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from  the  artery  before  it  enters  the  orbit.  It  accompanies  the  lachrymal  nerve 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  External  rectus  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
lachrymal  gland.  Its  terminal  branches,  escaping  from  tbe  gland,  are  distributed 
to  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva,  anastomosing  with  tbe  palpebral  arteries.  The 
lachrymal  artery  gives  off  one  or  two  malar  branches,  one  of  which  passes  through 
a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  to  reach  the  temporal  fossa,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  deep  temporal  arteries ;  the  other  appears  on  the  cheek  and  anastomoses  with 


FlQ.  858.— The  ophlhalmic  srtery  ftDd  Iti  brsnchea,  ihe  roof  of  the  orbit  h»vln([  been  removed. 

the  transverse  facial.  A  branch  is  also  sent  backward  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure  to  the  dura  mater,  which  anastomoses  with  a  branch  of  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery. 


Peculiarities. — The  lachn'mal  art«i7  is  sometimes  derived  Irom  one  of  the  anterior  branchea 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  Bupra-orbltal  artery  arises  from  tbe  ophthalmic  as  that  vessel  is  crossing 
over  the  optic  nerve.  Ascending  so  as  to  arise  above  all  the  muscles  of  the  orbit, 
it  paaaes  forward,  with  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  between  the  periosteum  and 
Levator  palpebrse;  and,  passing  through  tbe  supra-orbital  foramen,  divides  into  a 
superficial  and  deep  branch,  which  supply  the  integument,  the  muscles,  and  tbe 
pericranium  of  the  forehead,  anastomosing  with  the  frontal,  the  anterior  brunch 
of  the  temporal,  and  the  artery  of  tbe  opposite  side.  This  artery  in  tbe  orbit 
supplies  the  Superior  rectus  and  the  Levator  palpebrse,  and  sends  a  branch 
inward,  across  tbe  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle,  to  supply  the  parts  at  the 
inner  cantbus.  At  the  supra-orbital  foramen  it  fretguently  transmits  a  branch  to 
the  diploe. 

The  ethmoidal  branches  are  two  in  number — posterior  and  anterior.  The 
former,  which  is  the  smaller,  passes  through  the  posterior  ethmoidal  foramen, 
supplies  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and,  entering  the  cranium,  gives  off  a 
meningeal  branch,  which  supplies  the  adjacent  dura  mater,  and  nasal  branches 
which  descend  into  the  nose  through  apertures  in  tbe  cribriform   plate,  anasto- 
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mosing  with  branches  of   the  spheno-palatine.     The  anterior  ethmoidal  artery 
accompanies  the  nasal  nerve  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  supplies  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  frontal  sinuses,  and,  entering  the  cranium,  gives  off 
a  meningeal  branch,  which  supplies  the  adjacent  dura  mater,  and  nasal  branches, 
which  descend  into  the  nose,  through  apertures  in  the  cribriform  plate. 

The  palpebral  arteries,  two  in  number,  superior  and  inferior,  arise  from  the 
ophthalmic,  opposite  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle ;  they  leave  the 
orbit  to  encircle  the  eyelids  near  their  free  margin,  forming  a  superior  and  an 
inferior  arch,  which  lie  between  the  Orbicularis  muscle  and  tarsal  plates ;  the 
superior  palpebral  inosculating  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  orbital 
branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  and  with  a  branch  from  the  lachrymal  artery — the 
inferior  palpebral  inosculating,  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit  with  a  branch 
from  the  lachrymal  and  transverse  facial  arteries,  and  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
lid  with  a  branch  from  the*  angular  artery.  From  this  anastomosis  a  branch 
passes  to  the  nasal  duct,  ramifying  in  its  mucous  membrane,  as  far  as  the  inferior 
meatus. 

The  frontal  artery,  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  passes  from 
the  orbit  at  its  inner  angle,  and,  ascending  on  the  forehead,  supplies  the  integument, 
muscles,  and  pericranium,  anastomosing  with  the  supraorbital  artery  and  with  the 
artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  nasal  surteryj  the  other  terminal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  emerges  from 
the  orbit  above  the  tendo  oculi,  and,  after  giving  a  branch  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  anastomoses  with  the 
angular  artery ;  the  other,  the  dor  salts  nasij  runs  along  the  dorsum  of  the  nose, 
supplies  its  entire  surface,  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  ciliary  arteries  are  divisible  into  three  groups,  the  short,  the  long,  and  ante- 
rior. The  short  ciliary  arteries^  from  six  to  twelve  in  number,  arise  from  the  ophthal- 
mic or  some  of  its  branches  ;  they  surround  the  optic  nerve  as  they  pass  forward 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  pierce  the  sclerotic  coat  around  the  entrance  of 
the  nerve,  and  supply  the  choroid  coat  and  ciliary  processes.  The  long  eiliary 
arteries^  two  in  number,  also  pierce  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclerotic,  and  run 
forward,  along  each  side  of  the  eyeball,  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid,  to  the 
ciliary  muscle,  where  they  divide  into  two  branches  ;  these  form  an  arterial  circle 
around  the  circumference  of  the  iris,  from  which  numerous  radiating  branches 
pass  forward,  in  its  substance,  to  its  free  margin,  where  they  form  a  second  arterial 
circle  around  its  pupillary  margin.  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  are  derived  from 
the  muscular  branches ;  they  pierce  the  sclerotic  a  short  distance  from  the  cornea, 
and  terminate  in  the  great  arterial  circle  of  the  iris. 

The  arteria  centralis  retinae  is  one  of  the  smallest  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery.  It  arises  from  the  ophthalmic  as  that  vessel  is  about  to  cross  over  the 
optic  nerve ;  it  pierces  the  optic  nerve  obliquely,  and  runs  forward  in  the  centre  of 
its  substance,  and  enters  the  globe  of  the  eye  through  the  porus  opticus.  Its  mode 
of  distribution  will  be  described  in  the  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye. 

The  muscular  branches,  two  in  number,  superior  and  inferior,  supply  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eyeball.  The  superior,  the  smaller,  often  wanting,  supplies  the  Levator 
palpebrae,  Superior  rectus,  and  Superior  oblique.  The  inferior,  more  constant  in 
its  existence,  passes  forward  between  the  optic  nerve  and  Inferior  rectus,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  External,  Internal,  and  Inferior  recti,  and  Inferior  oblique. 
This  vessel  gives  off  most  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 

The  cerebral  branches  of  the  internal  carotid  are — the  anterior  cerebral,  the 
middle  cerebral,  the  posterior  communicating,  and  the  anterior  choroid. 

The  anterior  cerebral  arises  from  the  internal  carotid  at  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  passes  forward  in  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  between 
the  two  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  being  connected,  soon  after  its  origin,  with  the 
vessel  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  short  anastomosing  trunk,  about  two  lines  in  length, 
the  anteribr  communicating.  The  two  anterior  cerebral  arteries,  lying  side  by 
side,  curve  round  the  anterior  border  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  run  along  its 
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Upper  surface  to  its  posterior  part,  where  they  terminate  by  anastomosine  with  the 
posterior  cerebral  arteries.     Id  their  course  they  give  ofF  the  following  branches : 

Antero-median  ganglionic.  Middle  and  Internal  Frontal. 

Anterior  and  Internal  Frontal.  Posterior  and  Internal  Frontal. 


7m.  361.— The  Mteriei  of  the  baae  of  the  brain.    The  right  half  of  the  cerebellum  and  pom  hi»a  been 

N.6. — It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  illustration  the  two  anterior  cerebral  arteries  have  been 
dravD  at  a  conEiderable  distance  from  each  other :  this  makes  the  anterior  communicaUng  artety 
ippear  very  much  longer  than  it  really  is. 

The  antero-median  ganglionic  is  a  group  of  small  arteries  which  arise  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery ;  they  pierce  the  anterior  perforated 
space  and  lamina  cinerea,  and  aupply  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus. 

The  anterior  and  internal  frontal  branches  aupply  the  two  inferior  frontal 
convolutions.  The  middle  and  internal  frontal  branchet  supply  the  corpus 
callosum,  the  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the  inner  surface  of  the  first 
frontal  convolution,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution.  The 
posterior  and  internal  frontal  brancket  supply  the  lobus  quadratus. 

The  anteiioi  communicating  artery  is  a  short  branch,  about  two  lines  in 
length,    but   of  moderate   size,  connecting   together  the  two  anterior   cerebral 


Future  of  Solando, 


al  surftce  or  the  ceiebmia.  (Alter  Cbarcot.)  The  regloiu  marked  off 
ifdlitHbutlonorthea.nteHonvrebraUnery:  I.  Anterior  and  tntemal 
I  rroritsl  arterlt^a.    III.  Poelerlor  and  liilemBl  frontal  arteries.   The 


.^„ .„   _,    ..., ,  -J  reprcsenl  the  area  of  dlBlrlbulion  or  the  pOBWrlor  cerebral 

arterii's:  IV.  to  the  tempoTO-tptienoldal  lobe:  V.  to  the  cuaeiu  and  occipital  1ot>e:  a  third  branch  luppUes  the 
UQClimte  gj^ruB. 

arteries  across  the  longitudinal  fissure.  Sometimes  this  vessel  is  wanting,  the 
two  arteries  joining  together  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  afterward  divides.  Or 
the  vessel  may  be  wholly  or  partially  divided  into  two;  frequently  it  is  longer 
and  smaller  than  usual.  It  gives  off  some  of  the  antero-median  ganglionic  group 
of  vessels,  which  are,  however,  principally  derived  from  the  anterior  cerebral. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery  (Fig.  356),  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  car- 
otid, passes  obliquely  outward  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  Reil  divides  into  its  terminal  branches.  The  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral 
artery  are — 

Antero-lateral  Ganglionic.  Ascending  Frontal. 

External  and  Inferior  Frontal.  Ascending  Parietal. 

Parieto-sphenoidal. 

The  antero-lateral  ganglitmic.  branches  are  a  group  of  small  arteries  which 
arise  at  the  commencement  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  ;  they  pierce  the  ante- 
rior perforated  space  and  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  the  len- 
ticular nucleus,  the  internal  capsule,  and  a  part  of  the  optic  thalamus.  One 
artery  of  this  group,  distributed  to  the  lenticular  nucleus,  is  of  larger  size  than 
the  rest,  and  is  of  special  importance,  as  being  the  artery  in  the  brain  most  fre- 
quently ruptured;  it  has  been  termed  by  Charcot  the  ^'■artery  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. '  The  external  and  inferior  frontal  supplies  the  third  or  inferior  frontal 
convolution  (Broca's  convolution).  The  ascending  frontal  supplies  the  ascending 
irontal  convolution.     The  ascwK^/Hy jortriWn?  supplies  the  ascending  parietal  con- 
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volution.     The  parieto-sphenotdal  swp^\\ee  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  con- 
volution and  the  angular  gyrus. 

The  posterior  conunnnicatiug  artery  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  internal 
carotid,   runs  directly  backward,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  cerebral,  a 


Fto.  35e.— The  dUtribatlon  of  the  middle  cerebral  titer;,    (After  Charcot.) 

branch  of  the  basilar.  This  artery  varies  considerably  in  size,  being  sometimes 
small,  and  occasionally  so  large  that  the  posterior  cerebral  may  be  considered  as 
arising  from  the  internal  carotid  rather  than  from  the  basilar.  It  is  frequently 
larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  side.  From  the  posterior  half  of  this  vessel 
are  given  oif  a  number  of  small  branches,  the  postero-median  ganglionie  branches, 
which,  with  similar  vessels  from  the  posterior  cerebral,  pierce  the  posterior  perfo- 
rated space  and  supply  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  optic  thalami  and  the  walls  of 
the  third  ventricle. 

The  anterior  choroid  is  a  small  but  constant  branch  which  arises  from  the 
back  part  of  the  internal  carotid,  near  the  posterior  communicating  artery. 
Passing  backward  and  outward,  it  enters  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle beneath  the  edge  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain.  It  is  distributed  to  the 
hippocampus  major,  corpus  fimbriatum,  velum  interpoaitum,  and  choroid  plexus. 

The  Blood-vessels  of  the  Brain. 

Recent  investigations  have  tended  to  show  that  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  has  an  important  bearing  upon  a  considerable  number  of 
the  anatomical  lesions  of  which  this  part  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  the  seat ; 
it  therefore  becomes  important  to  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  the  way  in  which 
the  cerebral  vessels  are  distributed. 

The  cerebral  arteries  are  derived  from  the  internal  carotid  and  the  vertebral, 
which  at  the  base  of  the  brain  form  a  remarkable  anastomosis  known  aa  the  circle 
of  WiUis.  It  is  formed  in  front  by  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries,  branches  of  the 
internal  carotid,  which  are  connected  together  by  the  anterior  communicating; 
behind  by  the  two  posterior  cerebrals,  branches  of  the  basilar  which  are  connected 
on  each  side  with  the  internal  carotid  by  the  posterior  communicating  (Fig.  354, 
p.  573).  The  parts  of  the  brain  included  within  this  arterial  circle  are  the  lamina 
cinerea,  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  infundibulum,  the  tuber  cinereum, 
the  corpora  albicantia.  and  the  posterior  perforated  space. 

From  the  circle  of  Willis  arise  the  three  trunks  which  together  supply  each 
cerebral  hemisphere.  From  its  anterior  part  proceed  the  two  anterior  cerebrals, 
from   its  antero-lateral  part  the  middle  cerebral,  and  from  its  posterior  part  the 
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posterior  cerebrals.  Each  of  these  principal  arteries  gives  origin  to  two  very 
different  systems  of  secondary  vessels.  One  of  these  systems  has  been  named  the 
central  ganglionic  8y%tem^  and  the  vessels  belonging  to  it  supply  the  central  ganglia 
of  the  brain ;  the  other  has  been  named  the  cortical  arterial  aystemj  and  its  vessels 
ramify  in  the  pia  mater  and  supply  the  cortex  and  subjacent  medullary  matter. 
These  two  systems,  though  they  have  a  common  origin,  do  not  communicate  at  any 
point  of  their  peripheral  distribution,  and  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
Though  some  of  the  arteries  of  the  cortical  system  approach,  at  their  terminations, 
the  regions  supplied  by  the  central  ganglionic  system,  no  communication  between 
the  two  sets  of  vessels  takes  place,  and  there  is  between  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  two  systems  a  borderland  of  diminished  nutritive  activity,  where,  it  is  said, 
softening  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  the  brains  of  old  people. 

The  Central  Ganglionic  System. — All  the  vessels  belonging  to  this  system  are 
given  off  from  the  circle  of  Willis  or  from  the  vessels  immediately  after  their  origin 


Anterior  cerebral  artery. 
Internal  eawtid  artery. 

Middle  e^ebral  artery. 

L      ^ 


/Posterior  cerebral  artery. 


Vertebral  artery. 


FiQ.  357.— Diagram  of  the  arterial  circulation  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  (After  Charcot.)  I.  Antero-median 
group  of  ganglionic  branches.  II.  Poetero-median  group.  III.  lUght  and  left  antero-lateral  group.  IV.  Bight 
and  left  postero-lateral  group.    The  dotted  line  shows  the  limit  of  the  gangUonic  circle. 

from  it,  so  that  if  a  circle  is  drawn  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  from  the  circle 
of  Willis,  it  will  include  the  origin  of  all  the  arteries  belongingto  this  system  (Fig. 
357).  The  vessels  of  this  system  form  six  principal  groups :  (I.)  the  antero-median 
group^  derived  from  the  anterior  cerebrals  and  anterior  communicating ;  (II.)  the 
postero-median  group,  from  the  posterior  cerebrals  and  posterior  communicating ; 
(III.)  the  right  and  left  antero-lateral group,  from  the  middle  cerebrals:  and (IV.) 
the  right  and  left  postero-lateral  group,  from  the  posterior  cerebrals,  after  they  have 
wound  round  the  crura  cerebri.  The  vessels  belonging  to  this  system  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  cortical  system,  and  are  what  Cohnheim  has  termed  "  terminal " 
arteries ;  that  is  to  say,  vessels  which  from  their  origin  to  their  termination  neither 
supply  nor  receive  any  anastomotic  branch,  so  that  by  one  of  the  small  vessels 
only  a  limited  area  of  the  central  ganglia  can  be  injected ;  and  the  injection  cannot 
be  driven  beyond  the  area  of  the  part  supplied  by  the  particular  vessel  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  experiment. 

The  Gortical  Arterial  System. — The  vessels  forming  this  system  are  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries,  described  above. 
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These  vessels  divide  and  ramify  in  the  substance  of  the  pia  mater,  and  give  off 
nutrient  arteries  which  penetrate  the  cortex  perpendicularly.  These  nutrient  vessels 
are  divisible  into  two  claasea — the  long  and  short.  The  long — or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  the  medullary — arterieg  paaa  through  the  gray  matter  to  penetrate  the 
centrum  ovale  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  without  intercommunica- 
ting otherwise  than  by  very  fine  capillaries,  and  thus  constitute  so  many  independ- 


nf  tbe  conlckl  krlerlea.  (A R«r  Charcot,)    1.  Uedullary  arterle*.  1'.  Group  of  medullary 
ween  two  adjacent  convolutfom.    l".  A rlerle«  situated  among  Gratlolet'i  commla- 

anerle*.  a.  Ciiplllary  network  with  Iklrly  wide  meshei,  situated  beneatb  the  pla 

maier.  b,  Network  with  more  compact,  polygonal  meihei,  situated  in  (he  cortex,  e.  TraDsillODal  netnocic  with 
wider  meihea.    d.  Capillary  network  In  tbe  white  matter. 

ent  small  systems.  The  ahort  vessels  are  confined  to  the  cortex,  where  they  form 
with  the  long  vessels  a  compact  network  in  the  middle  zone  of  the  gray  matter,  the 
outer  and  inner  zones  being  sparingly  supplied  with  blood  (Fig.  358).  The  vessels 
of  the  cortical  arterial  system  are  not  so  strictly  "  terminal "  as  those  of  the 
central  ganglionic  system,  but  they  approach  this  type  veiy  closely,  so  that  injec- 
tion of  one  area  from  the  vessel  of  another  area,  though  it  may  be  possible,  is 
frequently  very  difficult,  and  is  only  efTected  through  vessels  of  small  calibre.  As 
a  result  of  this,  obstruction  of  one  of  the  main  branches  or  its  divisions  may  have 
the  effect  of  producing  softening  in  a  very  limited  area  of  the  cortex.' 

ARTERIES  OF  TBE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  artery  which  supplies  the  upper  extremity  continues  as  a  single  trunk 
from  its  commencement  down  to  the  elbow,  but  diff'erent  portions  of  it  have 
received  difi'erent  names  according  to  the  region  through  which  it  passes.  That 
part  of  the  vessel  which  extends  from  its  origin  to  the  lower  border  of  the  first 
rib  is  termed  the  subclavian  ;  beyond  this  point  to  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla 
it  is  termed  the  axillary ;  and  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  axillary  space  to  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  it  is  teimed  brachial ;  here  the  single  trunk  terminates  by 
dividing  into  two  branches,  the  radial  and  ulnar — an  arrangement  precisely  similar 
to  what  occurs  in  the  lower  limb. 
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THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ABTEBIES  (Pig.  35»). 

The  snbclaTian  artery  on  tlie  riglit  side  arises  from  the  innominate  artery 
opposite  the  right  stemo-clavicular  articulation  ;  on  the  left  side  it  arises  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  these  two  vessels  must,  in  the  first 
part  of  their  course,  differ  in  their  length,  their  direction,  and  their  relation  with 
neighboring  parts. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  description  of  these  vessels,  more  especially  from  a 


FiQ.  SMI.— The  BUbclavian  artery,  showing  IM  relotlana.    (From  a  piepamlon  In  tbe  Muaeum  of  the  Royal 
Oullege  of  SurKeone.) 

surgical  point  of  view,  each  subclavian  artery  has  been  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  portion,  on  the  right  side,  passes  upwai'd  and  outward  from  tbe  origin 
of  the  vessel  to  the  inner  border  of  the  Scalenus  anticus.  On  the  left  side  it  ascends 
nearly  vertically,  to  gain  the  inner  border  of  that  muscle.  The  second  part  passes 
outward,  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus ;  and  the  third  part  passes  from  the  outer 
margin  of  that  muscle,  beneath  the  clavicle,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib, 
where  it  becomes  the  axillary  artery.  The  first  portion  of  these  two  vessels 
differs  so  much  in  its  course  and  in  its  relation  with  neighboring  parts  that  it 
will  be  described  separately.  The  second  and  third  parts  are  alike  on  the  two 
sides. 
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First  Part  of  the  Right  Subclavian  Artery  (Figs.  344,  359). 

The  right  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  arteria  innominata,  opposite  the 
right  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  and  passes  upward  and  outward  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  ascends  a 
little  above  the  clavicle,  the  extent  to  which  it  does  so  varying  in  different  cases. 
It  is  covered,  in  fronts  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  deep  fascia, 
the  clavicular  origin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  the  Sterno-hyoid,  and  Sterno-thyroid 
muscles,  and  another  layer  of  the  deep  fascia.  It  is  crossed  by  the  internal  jugular 
and  vertebral  veins  and  by  the  pneumogastric,  the  cardiac  branches  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  the  phrenic  nerve.  Beneath^  the  artery  is  invested  by  the 
pleura,  and  behind^  it  is  separated  by  a  cellular  interval  from  the  Longus  colli, 
the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  and  the  cord  of  the  sympathetic  nerve;  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  winds  round  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  vessel.  The  subclavian 
vein  lies  below  the  subclavian  artery,  immediately  behind  the  clavicle. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  First  Portion  of  the  Right  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  front. 

Skin,  superficial  fascia. 

Platysma,  deep  fascia. 

Clavicular  origin  of  Stemo-mastoid. 

Stemo-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid. 

Internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins. 

Pneumogastric,  cardiac,  and  phrenic  nerves. 


Subclavian    \  Beneath, 


First  Portion.   /  PlcUTa. 


Behind. 
Recurrent  lar3mgeal  nerve. 
Sympathetic. 
Ifongus  colli. 
Neck  of  first  rib. 

First  Part  of  the  Left  Subclavian  Artery  (Fig.  S44). 

The  left  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  end  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
opposite  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  ascends  nearly  vertically  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle.  This  part  of  the  vessel  is,  therefore, 
longer  than  the  right,  situated  more  deeply  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  directed 
nearly  vertically  upward,  instead  of  arching  outward  like  the  vessel  of  the 
opposite  side. 

It  is  in  relation,  in  fronts  with  the  pleura,  the  left  lung,  the  pneumogastric, 
cardiac,  and  phrenic  nerves,  which  lie  parallel  with  it ;  the  left  carotid  artery,  left 
internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins,  and  the  commencement  of  the  left  innominate 
vein ;  and  is  covered  by  the  Sterno-thyroid,  Sterno-hyoid,  and  Sterno-mastoid 
muscles;  it  has  the  left  carotid  in  front  of,  but  not  in  contact  with,  it ;  behind^  it 
is  in  relation  with  the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic,  Longus  colli,  and  vertebral  column.  To  its  inner  side  are  the 
oesophagus,  trachea,  and  thoracic  duct;    to  its  outer  side,  the  pleura. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  First  Portion  of  Left  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  front. 
Pleura  and  left  lung. 

Pneumogastric,  cardiac,  and  phrenic  nerves. 
Left  carotid  artery. 

Left  internal  jugular,  vertebral,  and  innominate  veins. 
Sterno-thyroid,  Sterno-hyoid,  and  Stemo-mastoid  muscles. 
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Inner  side,  /^  >. 

Trachea.  /    -  .  ^**.        \  Outer  side, 

(Esophagus.  I      Artery.      /  Plcura. 

Thoracic  duct  \  / 

Behind. 

(Esophagus  and  thoracic  duct 

Inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  sympathetic. 

Longus  colli  and  vertebral  column. 

Second  and  Third  Parts  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  (Fig.  847). 

The  Second  Portion  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  lies  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus 
muscle ;  it  is  very  short,  and  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  arch  described  by  that 
vessel. 

Belatious. — It  is  covered,  in  fronts  by  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  Platysma, 
deep  cervical  fascia,  Sterno-mastoid,  and  by  the  phrenic  nerve,  which  is  separated 
from  the  artery  by  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle.  Behind^  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  pleura  and  the  middle  Scalenus ;  above^  with  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves ; 
belowj  with  the  pleura.  The  subclavian  vein  lies  below  and  in  front  of  the  artery, 
separated  from  it  by  the  Scalenus  anticus. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  Second  Portion  op  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  front 

Skin  and  superficial  fascia. 

Platysma  and  deep  cervical  fascia. 

Sterno-mastoid. 

Phrenic  nerve. 

Scalenus  anticu& 

Subclavian  vein. 

Above.  I   SubclaTian   \  Bdow. 

Artery.       -  j 

Brachial  plexus.  I     p^on.    /  Pleura. 

Behind. 
Pleura  and  Middle  Scalenus. 
The  Third  Portion  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  passes  downward  and  outward 
from  the  outer  margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  to  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib, 
where  it  becomes  the  axillary  artery.  This  portion  of  the  vessel  is  the  most 
superficial,  and  is  contained  in  a  triangular  space,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  in 
front  by  the  Sterno-mastoid,  and  the  two  sides  by  the  Omo-hyoid  above  and  the 
clavicle  below. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  Third  Portion  of  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  front 
Skin  and  superficial  fascia. 
Platysma  and  deep  cervical  fascia. 

Descending  branches  of  cervical  plexus.     Nerve  to  Subclavius  muscle. 
Subclavius  muscle,  suprascapular  artery,  and  vein. 
The  external  jugular  and  transverse  cervical  veins. 
The  clavicle. 

Above.  I  ^rjl':::?"   \  Behw. 


Brachial  plexus.  y     Ponion.     /  Yu&i  rib. 

Omo-hyoid. 

BeJiind. 
Scalenus  medius. 
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Belaticns. — It  is  covered,  in  fronts  by  the  skin,  the  superficial  fascia,  the 
Platysma,  deep  cervical  fascia ;  by  the  clavicle,  the  Subclavius  muscle  and  the 
suprascapular  artery  and  vein,  and  the  transverse  cervical  vein ;  the  clavicular 
descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  and  the  nerve  to  the  Subclavius  muscle 
pass  vertically  downward  in  front  of  the  artery.  The  external  jugular  vein  crosses 
it  at  its  inner  side,  and  receives  the  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical  veins, 
which  occasionally  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  it.  The  subclavian  vein  is  below  the 
artery,  lying  close  behind  the  clavicle.  Behind^  it  lies  on  the  middle  Scalenus 
muscle;  above  it,  and  to  its  outer  side,  is  the  brachial  plexus  and  Omo-hyoid mus- 
cle ;  below,  it  rests  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib. 

Pecnliaiities. — ^The  subclavian  arteries  vary  in  their  origin,  their  course,  and  the  height  to 
which  they  rise  in  the  neck. 

The  origin  of  the  right  subclavian  from  the  innominate  takes  place,  in  some  cases,  above  the 
stemo-clavicular  articulation,  and  occasional!}',  but  less  frequently,  in  the  cavity. of  the  thorax, 
below  that  joint.  Or  the  artenr  may  arise  as  a  separate  trunk  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In 
such  cases  it  may  be  either  the  first,  second,  third,  or  even  the  last  branch  derived  from  that  ves- 
sel ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  first  or  last,  rarely  the  seconder  third.  When  it  is  the  first 
branch,  it  occupies  the  ordinary  position  of  the  innominate  arteir;  when  the  second  or  third,  it 
gains  its  usual  position  by  passmg  behind  the  right  carotid  ;  ana  when  the  last  branch,  it  arises 
from  the  left  extremity  of  the  arch,  at  its  upper  or  back  part,  and  passes  obliquely  toward  the 
right  side,  usually  behind  the  oesophagus  and  right  carotid,  sometimes  between  the  oesophagus 
and  trachea  to  the  upper  border  of  the  first  rib,  whence  it  follows  its  ordinaiy  course.  In  very 
rare  instances  this  vessel  arises  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  as  low  down  as  the  fourth  dorsal  verte- 
bra. Occasionally  it  perforates  the  anterior  Scalenus ;  more  rarely  it  passes  in  iront  of  that 
muscle.  Sometimes  the  subclayian  vein  passes  with  the  artery  behind  the  Scalenus.  The 
artery  sometimes  ascends  as  high  as  an  incn  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle  or  any  intermediate 
point  between  this  and  the  upper  border  of  the  bone,  the  right  subclavian  usually  ascending 
higher  than  the  left. 

The  left  subclavian  is  occasionally  joined  at  its  origin  with  the  left  carotid. 

Sur&ce  Marking.— The  course  of  the  subclavian  arteiy  in  the  neck  may  be  mapped  out 
by  describing  a  curve,  with  its  convexity  upward  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  triangle.  Tne  inner 
end  of  this  curve  corresponds  to  the  sterno-clavicular  joint,  the  outer  end  to  the  centre  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  clavicle.  The  curve  is  to  be  drawn  with  such  an  amount  of  convexity  that 
its  mid-point  roaches  half  an  inch  above  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle.  The  left  subclavian 
artery  is  moro  deeply  placed  than  the  right  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  and,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
roach  quite  as  hi^n  a  level  in  the  neck.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  posterior  border  of 
the  Stemo-mastoid  muscle  corresponds  to  the  outer  border  of  the  Scalenus  anticus,  so  that  the 
third  portion  of  the  artery,  that  part  most  accessible  for  operation,  lies  immediately  external  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  Steroo- mastoid. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  rotations  of  the  subclavian  arteries  of  the  two  sides  having  been 
examined,  the  student  should  direct  his  attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  position  in  which 
compression  of  the  vessel  may  be  effected,  or  in  what  situation  a  ligature  may  be  best  applied  in 
cases  of  aneurism  or  wound. 

OompreBjsion  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  required  in  cases  of  operations  about  the  shoul- 
der, in  the  axilla,  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  :  and  the  student  will  observe  that  there  is 
only  one  situation  in  which  it  can  be  effectually  applied — viz.  where  the  artery  passes  across  the 
outer  surface  of  the  first  rib.  In  order  to  compress  the  vessel  in  this  situation,  the  shoulder 
should  be  depressed,  and  the  surgeon,  grasping  the  side  of  the  neck,  should  press  with  his 
thumb  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  Stemo-mastoid  with  the  upper  border 
of  the  clavicle,  downward,  backward,  and  inward  against  the  rib ;  if  fi-om  any  cause  tne  shoulder 
cannot  be  sufficiently  depressed,  pressure  may  be  made  from  before  backward,  so  as  to  compress 
the  artery  against  the  middle  Scalenus  and  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra. 
In  appropriate  cases,  a  preliminary  incision  may  be  made  through  the  cervical  fascia,  and  the 
finger  may  be  pressed  down  directly  upon  the  artery. 

Ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery  ma^  be  required  in  cases  of  wounds  or  of  aneurism  in 
the  axilla,  or  in  cases  of  aneurism  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  point  of  ligature ;  and  the  third  part 
of  the  artery  is  that  which  is  most  favorable  for  an  operation,  on  account  of  its  being  compara- 
tively superficial  and  most  remote  from  the  origin  of  the  large  branches.  In  those  cases  where 
the  clavicle  is  not  displaced,  this  operation  maybe  performed  with  comparative  facility;  but 
where  the  clavicle  is  pushed  ud  by  a  larce  aneurismal  tumor  in  the  axilla  the  artery  is  placed  at 
a  great  depth  from  the  surface,  which  materially  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  operation. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  consider  the  height  to  which 
this  vessel  reaches  above  the  bone.  Tn  ordinary  cases  its  arch  is  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
clavicle,  occasionally  as  high  as  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  so  low  as  to  be  on  a  level  with 
its  upper  border.  If  the  clavicle  is  displaced,  these  variations  will  necessarily  make  the  opera- 
tion more  or  less  difficult  according  as  the  vessel  is  more  or  less  accessible. 

The  chief  points  in  the  operation  of  tying  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  are  as 
follows :  The  patient  being  placed  on  a  table  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  the  head  drawn 
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over  to  the  opposite  side  and  the  shoulder  depressed  as  much  as  possible,  the  integument  should 
be  drawn  downward  upon  the  clavicle,  and  an  incision  made  through  it,  upon  that  bone,  from 
the  anterior  border  of  the  Trapezius  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  to  which  may 
be  added  a  short  vertical  incision  meeting  the  preceding  in  its  centre.  The  object  in  drawing 
the  skin  downward  is  to  avoid  any  risk  of  wounding  the  external  jugular  vein,  for  as  it  perforates 
the  deep  fascia  above  the  clavicle,  it  cannot  be  drawn  downward  with  the  skin.  The  cervical 
fascia  should  be  divided  upon  a  director,  and  if  the  interval  between  the  IVapezius  and  Sterno- 
mastoid  muscles  be  insufficient  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  a  portion  of  one  or  both 
may  be  divided.  The  external  jugular  vein  will  now  be  seen  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  wound  : 
this  and  the  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical  veins,  which  terminate  in  it,  should  be  held 
aside.  If  the  external  iugular  vein  is  at  all  in  the  way  and  exposed  to  iniury,  it  should  be  tied 
in  two  places  and  diviaed.  The  suprascapular  artery  should  be  avoided,  and  the  Omo-hyoid 
nmscle  held  aside  if  necessary.  In  the  space  beneath  this  muscle  careful  search  must  be  made 
for  the  vessel :  a  deep  layer  of  fascia  and  some  connective  tissue  having  been  divided  carefully, 
the  outer  margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle  must  be  felt  for,  and,  the  finger  being  guided  by 
it  to  the  first  rib,  the  pulsation  of  the  subclavian  artery  will  be  felt  as  it  passes  over  the  rib. 
The  aneurism  needle  may  then  be  passed  around  the  vessel  from  above  downward  and  inward^  so  as 
to  avoid  including  any  of  the  branches  of  the  brachial  dIcxus.  If  the  clavicle  is  so  raised  by  the 
tumor  that  the  application  of  the  ligature  cannot  be  enected  in  this  situation,  the  artery  may  be 
tied  above  the  first  rib,  or  even  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle  ;  the  difficulties  of  the  ope- 
ration in  such  a  case  will  be  materially  increased,  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  artery 
and  the  alteration  in  position  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  second  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  from  being  that  portion  which  rises  highest  in 
the  neck,  has  been  considered  favorable  for  the  application  of  the  ligature  when  it  is  difficult  to 
tie  the  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course.  There  are,  however,  many  objections  to  the  ope- 
ration in  this  situation.  It  is  necessary  to  divide  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  upon  which  lies 
the  phrenic  nerve,  and  at  the  inner  side  of  which  is  situated  the  internal  jugular  vein  ;  and  a 
wound  of  either  of  these  structures  might  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  Again, 
the  artery  is  in  contact,  below,  with  the  pleura,  which  must  also  be  avoided ;  and,  lastly,  the 
proximity  of  so  many  of  its  large  branches  arising  internal  to  this  point  must  be  a  still  further 
objection  to  the  operation.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  sac  of  an  axillanr  aneurism  encroaches 
on  the  neck,  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  outer  half  or  two-thirds  oi  the  Scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  so  as  to  place  the  ligature  on  the  vessel  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sac.  The  opera- 
tion is  performed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  hgature  of  the  third  portion,  until  the  Scalenus 
anticus  is  exposed,  when  it  is  to  be  divided  on  a  director  (never  to  a  greater  extent  than  its  outer 
two- thirds),  and  it  immediately  retracts.  The  operation  is  therefore  merely  an  extension  of  liga- 
ture of  the  third  portion  of  the  vessel. 

In  those  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  axillary  or  subclavian  arteiy  which  encroach  upon  the 
outer  portion  of  the  Scalenus  muscle  to  such  an  extent  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied  in  that 
situation,  it  may  be  deemed  advisable,  as  a  last  resource,  to  tie  the  first  portion  or  the  subcla- 
vian arterj'.  On  the  left  side  this  operation  is  almost  impracticable ;  the  great  depth  of  the 
artery  from  the  surface,  its  intimate  relation  with  the  pleura,  and  its  close  proximity  to  the 
thoracic  duct  and  to  so  many  important  veins  and  nerves,  present  a  series  of  difficulties  which  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  overcome.*  On  the  right  side  the  operation  is  practicable,  and  has  been 
performed,  tnough  never  with  success.  The  main  objection  to  the  operation  in  this  situation  is 
the  sniallness  of  the  interval  which  usually  exists  between  the  commencement  of  the  vessel  and 
the  origin  of  the  nearest  branch.  The  operation  may  be j>erformed  in  the  following  manner: 
The  patient  being  placed  on  the  table  in  tne  horizontal  position  with  the  neck  extended,  an  incis- 
ion should  be  maac  along  the  upper  border  of  the  inner  part  of  the  clavicle,  and  a  second 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  meeting  the  former  at  an  angle.  The  sternal 
attachment  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  may  now  be  divided  on  a  director  and  turned  outward ;  a  few 
small  arteries  and  veins,  and  occasionally  the  anterior  jugular,  must  be  avoided,  or,  if  necessary, 
ligatured  in  two  places  and  divided,  and  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles  divided  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  muscle.  After  tearing  through  the  deep  fascia  with  the  finger- 
nail, the  internal  jugular  vein  will  be  seen  crossing  the  subclavian  artery ;  this  should  be  pressed 
aside  and  the  artery  secured  by  passing  the  needle  from  below  upward,  by  which  the  pleura  is 
more  effectually  avoided.  The  exact  position  of  the  vagus  nerve,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the 
phrenic  and  sympathetic  nerves  should  be  remembered,  and  the  ligature  should  be  applied  near 
the  origin  of  the  vertebral,  in  order  to  afford  as  much  room  as  possible  for  the  formation  of  a 
coagulum  between  the  ligature  and  the  origin  of  the  vessel.  It  should  be  i-emembered  that  the 
right  subclavian  artery  is  occasionally  deeply  placed  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  when  it  arises 
from  the  left  side  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  passes  in  such  cases  behind  the  oesophagus  or  between 
it  and  the  trachea. 

Collateral  Circulation. — After  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  the  col- 
lateral circulation  is  mainly  established  l)y  three  sets  of  vessels,  thus  described  in  a  dissection : 

"1.  A  posterior  set,  consisting  of  the  suprascapular  and  posterior  scapular  branches  of  the 
subclavian,  anastomosing  with  the  median  branch  from  the  subscapular  from  the  axillary. 

*'  2.  An  internal  set  produced  by  the  connection  of  the  internal  mammary  on  the  one  hand, 

'  The  operation  was,  however,  performed  in  New  York  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Rodgers,  and  the  case  is 
related  in  A  System  of  Surgen/y  edited  by  T.  Iloluies,  2d  ed.  vol.  iii.  pp.  620,  etc. 
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with  the  superior  and  long  thoracic  arteries,  and  the  branches  from  the  subscapular  on  the 
other. 

*'  3.  A  middle  or  axillary  set,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  vessels  derived  from 
branches  of  the  subclavian,  above,  and,  passing  through  the  axilla,  terminated  either  in  the 
main  trunk  or  some  of  the  branches  of  the  axillary  below.  This  last  set  presented  most  con- 
spicuously the  peculiar  character  of  newly- formed  or,  rather,  dilated  arteries,  being  excessively 
tortuous,  and  forming  a  complete  plexus. 

"  The  chief  agent  in  the  restoration  of  the  axillary  artery  below  the  tumor  was  the  sub- 
scapular artery,  which  communicated  most  freely  with  the  internal  mammary,  suprascapular, 
and  posterior  scapular  branches  of  the  subclavian,  from  all  of  which  it  received  so  great  an 
influx  of  blood  as  to  dilate  it  to  three  times  its  natural  size."  ^ 

When  a  ligature  is  applied  to  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  collateral  circula- 
tion is  carried  on  by — 1,  the  anastomosis  between  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  ;  2,  the  anas- 
tomosis of  the  two  vertebrals;  3,  the  anastomosis  of  the  internal  mammary  with  the  deep 
epigastric  and  the  aortic  intercostals ;  4,  the  superior  intercostal  anastomosing  with  the  aortic 
intercostals ;  5,  the  profunda  cervicis  anastomosing  with  the  princeps  cervicis ;  6,  the  scapular 
branches  of  the  thyroid  axis  anastomosing  with  the  branches  of  the  axillary ;  and  7,  the  thoracic 
branches  of  the  axillary  anastomosing  with  the  aortic  intercostals. 

Branches  of  the  Subclavian  Artery. 

These  are  four  in  number.  On  the  left  side  all  four  branches,  the  vertebral^ 
the  internal  mammary^  the  thyroid  axis,  and  the  superior  intercostal,  generally 
arise  from  the  first  portion  of  the  vessel ;  but  on  the  right  side  the  superior  inter- 
costal usually  arises  from  the  second  portion  of  the  vessel.  On  both  sides  of  the 
body  the  first  three  branches  arise  close  together  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  Sca- 
lenus anticus,  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  free  interval  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
existing  between  the  commencement  of  the 
artery  and  the  origin  of  the  nearest  branch  ; 
in  a  smaller  number  of  cases  an  interval 
of  more  than  an  inch  exists,  never  exceed- 
ing an  inch  and  three-quarters.  In  a  very 
few  instances  the  interval  had  been  found 
to  be  less  than  half  an  inch. 

The  Vertebral  Artery  (Fig.  352)  is  gen- 
erally the  first  and  largest  branch  of  the 
subclavian;  it  arises  from  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the  vessel, 
and,  passing  upward,  enters  the  foramen 
in  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cerv- 
ical vertebra,*  and  ascends  through  the  for- 
amina in  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the 
vertebrae  above  this.  Above  the  upper  bor- 
der of  the  axis  it  inclines  outward  and  upward  to  the  foramen  in  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas,  through  which  it  passes ;  it  then  winds  backward  behind  its 
articular  process,  runs  in  a  deep  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior 
arch  of  this  bone,  and,  passing  beneath  the  posterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament, 
pierces  the  dura  mater  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum.  It 
then  passes  forward  and  upward  to  the  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  unites 
with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  to 
form  the  basilar  artery. 

Belations. — At  its  origin  it  is  situated  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
inferior  thyroid  artery ;  and  near  the  spine  it  lies  between  the  Longus  colli  and 
Scalenus  anticus  muscles,  having  the  thoracic  duct  in  front  of  it  on  the  left  side. 
Within  the  foramina  formed  by  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  plexus  of  nerves  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  plexus  of  veins  which  unite  to  form  the 

^  Ow^8  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.  1836:  case  of  axillary  aneurism,  in  which  Mr.  Aston  Key  had 
tied  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  Scalenus  muscle  twelve  years  previously. 

*  The  vertebral  artery  sometimes  enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  ver- 
tebra. Dr.  Smyth,  who  tied  this  artery  in  the  living  subject,  found  it,  in  one  of  his  dissections,  pass- 
ing into  the  foramen  in  the  seventh  vertebra. 


Fig.  360.— Plan  of  the  branches  of  the  right 
subclavian  artery. 
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vertebral  vein  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It  is  situated  in  front  of  the  cervical 
nerves  as  they  issue  from  the  intervertebral  foramina.  Whilst  winding  round  the 
articular  process  of  the  atlas  it  is  contained  in  a  triangular  space  (suboccipital 
triangle)  formed  by  the  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major,  the  Superior  and  the  Inferior 
oblique  muscles ;  and  at  this  point  is  covered  by  the  Complexus  muscle.  Within 
the  skull,  as  it  winds  round  the  medulla  oblongata,  it  is  placed  between  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve  and  the  anterior  root  of  the  suboccipital  nerve,  beneath  the  first 
digitation  of  the  ligamentum  denticulatum,  and  finally  lies  between  the  dura  mater 
covering  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

Branches. — These  may  be  divided  into  two  sets — those  given  off  in  the  neck 
and  those  within  the  cranium. 

Cervical  Branches.  Cranial  Branches. 

Lateral  Spinal.  Posterior  Meningeal. 

Muscular.  Anterior  Spinal. 

Posterior  Spinal. 

Posterior  Inferior  Cerebellar. 

The  lateral  spinal  branches  enter  the  spinal  canal  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina  and  divide  into  two  branches.  Of  these,  one  passes  along  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  to  supply  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  anastomosing  with  the 
other  arteries  of  the  spinal  cord ;  the  other  divides  into  an  ascending  and  a 
descending  branch,  which  unite  with  similar  branches  from  the  artery  above  and 
below,  so  that  two  lateral  anastomotic  chains  are  formed  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  near  the  attachment  of  the  pedicles.  From  these 
anastomotic  chains  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the  periosteum  and  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  to  communicate  with  similar  branches  from  the  opposite  side ; 
from  these  latter  small  branches  are  given  off  which  join  similar  branches  above 
and  below,  so  that  a  central  anastomotic  chain  is  formed  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

Muscular  branches  are  given  off  to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck,  where  the 
vertebral  artery  curves  round  the  articular  process  of  the  atlas.  They  anastomose 
with  the  occipital  and  with  the  ascending  and  deep  cervical  arteries. 

The  posterior  meningeal  are  one  or  two  small  branches  given  off  from  the 
vertebral  opposite  the  foramen  magnum.  They  ramify  between  the  bone  and  dura 
mater  in  the  cerebellar  fossae,  and  supply  the  falx  cerebelli. 

The  anterior  spinal  is  a  small  branch,  though  larger  than  the  posterior  spinal, 
which  arises  near  the  termination  of  the  vertebral,  and,  descending  in  front  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  at  about  the  level  of 
the  foramen  magnum.  The  single  trunk,  thus  formed,  descends  on  the  front 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  reinforced  by  a  succession  of  small  bmnches  which 
enter  the  spinal  canal  through  the  intervertebral  foramina ;  these  branches  are 
derived  from  the  vertebral  and  ascending  cervical  of  the  iniferior  thyroid  in  the 
neck ;  from  the  intercostal  in  the  dorsal  region ;  and  from  the  lumbar,  ilio- 
lumbar, and  lateral  sacral  arteries  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spine.  They  unite,  by 
means  of  ascending  and  descending  branches,  to  form  a  single  anterior  median 
artery,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  vessel  is 
placed  in  the  pia  mater  along  the  anterior  median  fissure :  it  supplies  that  mem- 
brane and  the  substance  of  the  cord,  and  sends  off  branches  at  its  lower  part  to 
be  distributed  to  the  cauda  equina,  and  ends  on  the  central  fibrous  prolongation 
of  the  cord. 

The  posterior  spinal  arises  from  the  vertebral  at  the  side  of  the  medulla 
oblongata :  passing  backward  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  descends 
on  each  side,  lying  behind  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  is 
reinforced  by  a  succession  of  small  branches  which  enter  the  spinal  canal  through 
the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  by  which  it  is  continued  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
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cord  and  to  the  cauda  equina.  Branches  from  these  vessels  form  a  free  anasto- 
mosis round  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  communicate,  by  means 
of  very  tortuous  transverse  branches,  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side.  At  its 
commencement  it  gives  off  an  ascending  branch,  which  terminates  on  the  side  of 
the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  posterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery  (Fig.  354),  the  largest  branch  of  the 
vertebral,  winds  backward  round  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  passing 
between  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  accessory  nerves,  over  the 
restiform  body  to  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches — an  internal  one,  which  is  continued  backward  to  the  notch  between 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum ;  and  an  external  one,  which  supplies  the 
under  surface  of  the  cerebellum  as  far  as  its  outer  border,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  anterior  inferior  cerebellar  and  the  superior  cerebellar  branches  of  the 
basilar  artery.  Branches  from  this  artery  supply  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  vertebral  artery  has  been  tied  in  several  instances:  1,  for 
wounds  or  traumatic  aneurism ;  2,  after  ligature  of  the  innominate,  either  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  haemorrhage,  or  later  on  to  arrest  bleeding  where  it  has  occurred  at  the  seat  of  ligature ; 
and  3,  in  epilepsy.  In  these  latter  cases  the  treatment  has  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Alexander  of  Liverpool  in  the  hope  that  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  a  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  epileptic  fits  would  residt. 
The  operation  of  ligature  of  the  vertebral  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  just  above  the  clavicle.  The  muscle  is  pulled  to  the 
inner  side,  and  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra 
sought  for.  A  deep  layer  of  fascia  being  now  divided,  the  mterval  between  the  Scalenus  anticus 
and  the  Longus  colli  just  below  their  insertion  into  the  tubercle  is  defined,  and  the  artery  and 
vein  found  in  the  interspace.  The  vein  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  outer  side,  and  the  aneurism 
needle  passed  from  without  inward.  Drs.  Ramskill  and  Bright  have  pointed  out  that  severe 
pain  at  the  back  of  the  head  may  be  symptomatic  of  disease  of  the  vertebral  artery  just 
before  it  enters  the  skull.  This  is  explained  oy  the  close  connection  of  the  artery  with  the  sub- 
occipital nerve  in  the  groove  on  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  Disease  of  the  same  arter}'  has 
been  also  said  to  affect  speech,  from  pressure  on  the  hjrpoglossal  where  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  vessel,  leading  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

The  Basilar  Artery,  so  named  from  its  position  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  is 
a  single  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries ;  it  extends 
from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  lying  in  its 
median  groove,  under  cover  of  the  arachnoid.  It  ends  by  dividing  into  two 
branches,  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  Its  branches  are,  on  each  side,  the 
following : 

Transverse.  Superior  Cerebellar. 

Anterior  Inferior  Cerebellar.  Posterior  Cerebral. 

The  transverse  branches  supply  the  pons  Varolii  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
brain,  one  branch,  the  internal  auditory^  accompanies  the  auditory  nerve  into 
the  internal  auditory  meatus;  and  another,  the  anterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery^ 
passes  across  the  crus  cerebelli,  to  be  distributed  to  the  anterior  border  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  superior  cerebellar  arteries  arise  near  the  termination  of  the  basilar. 
They  wind  round  the  crus  cerebri  close  to  the  fourth  nerve,  and,  arriving  at  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  divide  into  branches  which  ramify  in  the  pia 
mater  and  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  inferior  cerebellar  artery.  Sev- 
eral branches  are  given  to  the  pineal  gland  and  also  to  the  velum  interpositum. 

The  posterior  cerebral  arteries,  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  basilar,  are 
larger  than  the  preceding,  from  which  they  are  separated  near  their  origin  by  the 
third  nerves.  Winding  round  the  crus  cerebri,  they  pass  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and  divide  into  three  main  branches.  Near 
their  origin  they  receive  the  posterior  communicating  arteries  from  the  internal 
carotid.     The  branches  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  are — 

Postero-median  Ganglionic.  Postero-lateral  Ganglionic. 

Posterior  Choroid.  Three  Terminal. 
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The  postero-median  ganglionic  branches  (Fig.  357)  are  a  group  of  small  arteries 
which  arise  at  the  commencement  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery ;  these,  with 
similar  branches  from  the  posterior  communicating,  pierce  the  posterior  perforated 
space  and  supply  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  optic  thalami  and  the  walls  of  the 
third  ventricle.  The  posterior  choroid  enters  the  interior  of  the  brain  beneath  the 
posterior  border  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  supplies  the  velum  interpositum  and 
the  choroid  plexus.  The  postero-lateral  ganglionic  branches  are  a  group  of  small 
arteries  which  arise  from  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  after  it  has  turned  round 
the  crus  cerebri ;  they  supply  a  considerable  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus.  The 
terminal  branches  are  distributed  as  follows  :  the  first  to  the  uncinate  gyrus ;  the 
second  to  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe ;  and  the  third  to  the  cuneus  or  the  occip- 
ital lobule. 

Circle  of  Willis. — The  remarkable  anastomosis  which  exists  between  the 
branches  of  the  internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
constitutes  the  circle  of  Willis.  It  is  formed,  in  front,  by  the  anterior  cerebral 
arteries,  branches  of  the  internal  carotid,  which  are  connected  together  by  the 
anterior  communicating ;  behind,  by  the  two  posterior  cerebrals,  branches  of  the 
basilar,  which  are  connected  on  each  side  with  the  internal  carotid  by  the  pos- 
terior communicating  arteries  (Fig.  354).  It  is  by  this  anastomosis  that  the  cere- 
bral circulation  is  equalized,  and  provision  made  for  effectually  carrying  it  on  if 
one  or  more  of  the  branches  are  obliterated.  The  parts  of  the  brain  included 
within  this  arterial  circle  are — the  lamina  cinerea,  the  commissure  of  the  optic 
nerves,  the  infundibulum,  the  tuber  cinereum,  the  corpora  albicantia,  and  the 
posterior  perforated  space. 

The  Thyroid  Axis  (Fig.  347)  is  a  short  thick  trunk  which  arises  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  close  to  the  inner  border  of  the 
Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and  divides,  almost  immediately  after  its  origin,  into 
three  branches — the  inferior  thyroid,  suprascapular,  and  transversalis  colli. 

The  Inferior  Thyroid  Artery  passes  upward,  in  a  serpentine  course,  behind  the 
sheath  of  the  common  carotid  vessel  and  sympathetic  nerve  (the  middle  cervical 
ganglion  resting  upon  it),  and  in  front  of  the  vertebral  artery,  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  (sometimes  behind  the  nerve),  and  Longus  colli  muscle,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thyroid  gland,  anastomosing  with  the  superior  thy- 
roid and  with  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite  side.    Its  branches  are — the 

Inferior  Laryngeal.  (Esophageal. 

Tracheal.  Ascending  Cervical. 

Muscular. 

The  inferior  laryngeal  branch  ascends  upon  the  trachea  to  the  back  part  of  the 
larynx,  in  company  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  supplies  the  muscles 
and  mucous  membrane  of  this  part,  anastomosing  with  the  branch  from  the  oppo- 
site side  and  with  the  laryngeal  branch  from  the  superior  thyroid  artery. 

The  tracheal  branches  are  distributed  upon  the  trachea,  anastomosing  below 
with  the  bronchial  arteries. 

The  (Bsophageal  branches  are  distributed  to  the  oesophagus,  and  anastomose 
with  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the  aorta. 

The  ascending  cervical  is  a  small  branch  which  arises  from  the  inferior  thyroid 
just  where  that  vessel  is  passing  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  runs  up 
on  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  in 
the  interval  between  the  Scalenus  anticus  and  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  It 
gives  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  anastomose  with  branches  of  the 
vertebral,  and  sends  one  or  two  branches  into  the  spinal  canal  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina  to  be  distributed  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  and  to 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lateral  spinal  branches  from 
the  vertebral.     It  anastomoses  with  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  Longus 
colli,  the  Scalenus  anticus,  and  the  Inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 
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Sorglcal  Anatomy.— This  artery  is  sometimea  tied,  in  coiuunction  with  the  superior  (by- 
roil],  in  cases  of  bronehoixle.  An  incision  is  mode  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  Stemo-mas- 
toid  down  to  the  clavicle,  Afl«r  the  deep  fascia  haa  been  divided,  the  Stemo- mastoid  nnd  caro- 
tid vessels  are  drawn  outward  and  the  carotid  (ChafiSai^nac's)  tubercle  sought  tor.  The  vesiiel 
will  be  found  just  below  thie  tubercle,  between  the  carotid  sheath  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Irachea 
and  <BsophaguE  on  the  inner  side.  In  pas-iing  the  ligature  great  care  must  be  exercised  tc  avoid 
including  the  recurrent  laryngoftl  nerve. 

The  Snpraacapnlar  Artery  (tranBversalia  htimeri),  smaller  than  the  transversalia 
colli,  passes  obliquely  from  within  outward,  across  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  at 
fii'st  lies  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Scalenus  anticus,  being  covered  by  the  Sterno- 
mastoid  ;  it  then  crosses  the  subclavian  artery,  and  runs  outward  behind  and  par- 
allel with  the  clavicle  and  Subclavius  muscle,  and  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  Omo-hyoid,  to  the  superior  border  of  the  scapula,  where  it  passes  over  the 
transvei'se  ligament  of  the  scapula  to  the  supraspinous  fossa.  In  this  situation  it 
lies  close  to  the  bone,  and  ramifies  between  it  and  the  Supraspinatus  muscle,  to 
which  it  is  mainly  distributed,  giving  off  a  communicating  branch  which  crosses 

Anterior  fcajmlar.         g_ , 
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the  neck  of  the  scapula,  to  reach  the  infraspinous  fossa,  where  it  anastomoses  with 
the  dorsal  branch  of  the  subscapular  artery.  Besides  distributing  branches  to  the 
Sterno-mastoid  and  neighboring  muscles,  it  gives  off  a  tupra-acromial  branch, 
which,  piercing  the  Trapezius  muscle,  supplies  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  acro- 
mion, anastomosing  with  the  acromial  thoracic  artery.  As  the  artery  passes  over 
the  transverse  ligament  of  the  scapula  a  branch  descends  into  the  subscapular 
fossa,  ramifies  beneath  that  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  and  sub- 
scapular arteries.  It  also  supplies  the  shoulder-joint  and  a  nutrient  branch  to  the 
clavicle. 

The  Transrersalis  OoUl  passes  transversely  outward,  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  subclavian  triangle,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius  muscle,  beneath 
which  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  »uperficial  cervical  and  the  posterior  scap- 
ular. In  its  passage  across  the  neck  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  Scaleni  muscles  and 
the  brachial  plexus,  between  the  divisions  of  which  it  sometimea  passes,  and  is 
covered  by  the  Platysma,  Sterno-mastoid,  Omo-hyoid,  and  Trapezius   muscles. 

The  snpeiflGial  cervical  ascends  beneath  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius, 
distributing  branches  to  it  and  to  the  neighboring  muscles  and  glands  in  the  neck, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  superficial  branch  of  the  arteria  princeps  cervicis. 

The  posterior  scapular,   the  continuation  of  the  transversalis   colli,   passes 
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beneath  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae  to  the  superior  angles  of  the  scapula.  It  now 
descends  along  the  posterior  border  of  that  bone  as  far  as  the  inferior  angle,  where 
it  anastomoses  with  the  subscapular  branch  of  the  axillary.  In  its  course  it 
is  covered  by  the  Rhomboid  muscles,  supplying  them  and  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and 
Trapezius,  and  anastomosing  with  the  suprascapular  and  subscapular  arteries  and 
with  the  posterior  branches  of  some  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 

Peculiarities. — The  superficial  cervical  frequently  arises  as  a  separate  branch  from  the 
thyroid  axis ;  and  the  posterior  scapular^  from  the  third,  more  rarely  from  the  second,  part  of 
the  subclavian.    This  arrangement  is  almost  as  common  as  the  one  already  given. 

The  Internal  Mammary  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  subclavian  artery,  opposite  the  thyroid  axis.  It  descends  behind  the  costal 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest, 
resting  against  the  costal  cartilages  about  half  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the 
sternum ;  and  at  the  interval  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  cartilages  divides 
into  two  branches,  the  musculo-phrenic  and  superior  epigastric. 

Belations. — At  its  origin  it  is  covered  by  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins  and  crossed  by  the  phrenic  nerve.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  it  lies 
against  the  costal  cartilages  and  Internal  intercostal  muscles  in  front,  and  is 
covered  by  the  pleura  behind.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  the  Triangularis 
stemi  separates  the  artery  from  the  pleura. 

The  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  are^ 

Comes  Nervi  Phrenici  (Superior  Phrenic).  Anterior  Intercostal. 

Mediastinal.  Perforating. 

Pericardiac.  Musculo-phrenic. 

Sternal.  Superior  Epigastric. 

The  comes  nervi  phrenici  (superior  phrenic),  is  a  long  slender  branch  which 
accompanies  the  phrenic  nerve,  between  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  to  the 
Diaphragm,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  other  phrenic 
arteries  from  the  internal  mammary  and  abdominal  aorta. 

The  mediastinal  branches  are  small  vessels  which  are  distributed  to  the  areolar 
tissue  and  lymphatic  glands  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  and  the  remains  of  the 
thymus  gland. 

The  pericardiac  branches  supply  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
pericardium,  the  lower  part  receiving  branches  from  the  musculo-phrenic  artery. 

The  sternal  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Triangularis  sterni  and  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  sternum. 

The  mediastinal,  pericardiac,  and  sternal  branches,  together  with  some  twigs 
from  the  comes  nervi  phrenici,  anastomose  with  branches  from  the  intercostal  and 
bronchial  arteries,  and  form  a  minute  plexus  beneath  the  pleura,  which  has  been 
named  by  Turner  the  subpleural  mediastinal  plexus. 

The  anterior  intercostal  arteries  supply  the  five  or  six  upper  intercostal  spaces. 
The  branch  corresponding  to  each  space  soon  divides  into  two,  or  the  two 
branches  may  come  off*  separately  from  the  parent  trunk.  The  small  vessels  pass 
outward  in  the  intercostal  spaces,  one  lying  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  rib 
above,  and  the  other  near  the  upper  margin  of  the  rib  below,  and  anastomose 
with  the  intercostal  arteries  from  the  aorta.  They  are  at  first  situated  between 
the  pleura  and  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles,  and  then  between  the  Internal 
and  External  intercostal  muscles.  They  supply  the  Intercostal  muscles,  and,  by 
branches  which  perforate  the  External  intercostal  muscle,  the  Pectoral  muscles 
and  the  mammary  gland. 

The  perforating  arteries  correspond  to  the  five  or  six  upper  intercostal  spaces. 
They  arise  from  the  internal  mammary,  pass  forward  through  the  intercostal 
spaces,  and,  curving  outward,  supply  the  Pectoralis  major  and  the  integument. 
Those  which  correspond  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  spaces  are  distributed  to 
the  mammary  gland.     In  females,  during  lactation,  these  branches  are  of  large  size. 

The  musculo-phrenic   artery   is    directed   obliquely  downward  and  outward, 
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bdhind  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  perforating  the  Diaphragm  at  the  eighth  or 
ninth  rib,  and  terminating,  considerably  reduced  in  size,  opposite  the  last  inter- 
costal space.  It  gives  off  anterior  intercostal  arteries  to  each  of  the  intercostal 
spaces  across  which  it  passes ;  these  diminish  in  size  as  the  spaces  decrease  in 
length,  and  are  distributed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  anterior  intercostals 
from  the  internal  mammary.  The  musculo-phrenic  also  gives  branches  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  pericardium,  and  others  which  run  backward  to  the  Diaphragm 
and  downward  to  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  superior  epigastric  continues  in  the  original  direction  of  the  internal 
mammary ;  it  descends  through  the  cellular  interval  between  the  costal  and  sternal 
attachments  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  enters  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  abdominis 
muscle,  at  first  lying  behind  the  muscle,  and  then  perforating  it  and  supplying  it, 
and  anastomosing  with  the  deep  epigastric  artery  from  the  external  iliac.  Some 
vessels  perforate  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus,  and  supply  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  integument,  and  a  small  branch,  which  passes  inward  upon  the  side  of  the 
ensiform  appendix,  anastomoses  in  front  of  that  cartilage  with  the  artery  of  the 
opposite  side. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  course  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  may  be  defined  by  draw- 
ing a  line  across  the  six  upper  intercostal  spaces  half  an  inch  from  and  parallel  with  the  sternum. 
The  position  of  the  vessel  must  be  remembered,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  wounded  in  stabe  of  the 
chest- wall.     It  is  most  easily  reached  by  a  transverse  incision  in  the  second  intercostal  space. 

The  Superior  Intercostal  (Fig.  352)  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  behind  the  Anterior  scalenus  on  the  right  side,  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  muscle  on  the  left  side.  Passing  backward,  it  gives  off"  the  deep  cervical 
branchy  and  then  descends  behind  the  pleura  in  front  of  the  necks  of  the  first  two 
ribs,  and  inosculates  with  the  first  aortic  intercostal.'  In  the  first  intercostal 
space  it  gives  off  a  branch  which  is  distributed  in  a  manner  similaif  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  aortic  intercostals.  The  branch  for  the  second  intercostal  space 
usually  joins  with  one  from  the  aortic  intercostals.  Each  intercostal  gives  off  a 
branch  to  the  posterior  spinal  muscles,  and  a  small  one,  spindly  which  passes  through 
the  corresponding  intervertebral  foramen  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes. 

The  deep  cervical  branch  (profimda  cervicis)  arises,  in  most  cases,  from  the 
superior  intercostal,  and  is  analogous  to  the  posterior  branch  of  an  aortic  inter- 
costal artery.  Passing  backward,  between  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra  and  the  first  rib,  it  runs  up  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  between 
the  Complexus  and  Semispinalis  colli  muscles,  as  high  as  the  axis,  supplying 
these  and  adjacent  muscles,  and  anastomosing  with  the  deep  branch  of  the  arteria 
princeps  cervicis  of  the  occipital  and  with  branches  which  pass  outward  from  the 
vertebral. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  AXILLA. 

The  Axilla  is  a  pyramidal  space,  situated  between  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of 
the  chest  and  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

Boiindaries. — Its  apex^  which  is  directed  upward  toward  the  root  of  the  neck, 
corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  first  rib,  the  upper  edge  of  the  scapula, 
and  the  clavicle,  through  which  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  pass.  The  base^ 
directed  downward,  is  formed  by  the  integument,  and  a  thick  layer  of  fascia 
extending  between  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  major  in  front,  and  the  lower 
border  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  behind ;  it  is  broad  internally  at  the  chest,  but 
narrow  and  pointed  externally  at  the  arm.  The  anterior  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  Pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles,  the  former  covering  the  whole  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  the  latter  covering  only  its  central  part.  The  posterior 
boundary^  which  extends  somewhat  lower  than  the  anterior,  is  formed  by  the  Sub- 
scapularis  above,  the  Teres  major  and  Latissimus  dorsi  below.  On  the  inner  side 
are  the  firat  four  ribs  with  their  corresponding  Intercostal  muscles,  and  part  of  the 
Serratus  magnus.     On  the  outer  side,  where  the  anterior  and  posterior  boundaries 

*  See  foot-note,  p.  607. 
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converge,  the  space  ia  narrow,  and  bounded  by  the  humerus,  the  Coraco-braehialia 
and  Biceps  muscles. 

Oontents. — This  space  contains  the  axillary  vessels  and  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves,  with  their  branches,  some  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  a  large 
number  of  lymphatic  glands,  all  connected  together  by  a  quantity  of  fat  and  loose 
areolar  tissue. 

Their  Position. — The  axillary  artery  and  vein,  with  the  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves,  extend  obliquely  along  the  outer  boundary  of  the  axillary  space,  from  its 
apex  to  its  base,  and  are  placed  much  nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  wall, 
the  vein  lying  to  the  inner  or  thoracic  side  of  the  artery  and  partially  concealing 
it.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  axillary  space,  in  contact  with  the  Pectoral  muscles, 
are  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  along  the  anterior  margin 
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of  the  axilla  the  long  thoracic  artery  extends  to  the  side  of  the  chest.  At  the 
back  part,  in  contact  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle,  are  the 
subscapular  vessels  and  nerves;  winding  around  the  lower  border  of  this  muscle 
is  the  dorsalis  scapulse  artery  and  veins;  and  toward  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
muscle  the  posterior  circumflex  vessels  and  the  circumflex  nerve  are  seen  curving 
backward  to  the  shoulder. 

Along  the  inner  or  thoracic  side  no  vessel  of  any  importance  exists,  the  upper 
part  of  the  space  being  crossed  merely  by  a  few  small  branches  from  the  superior 
thoracic  artery.  There  are  some  important  nerves,  however,  in  this  situation — 
viz.  the  posterior  thoracic  or  external  respiratory  nerve,  descending  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Serratus  magnus,  to  which  it  is  distributed;  and  perforating  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  this  wall,  the  i nte re os to-humeral  nerve  or  nerves,  passing 
across  the  axilla  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

The  cavity  of  the  axilla  is  filled  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue  and  a  large 
number  of  small  arteries  and  veins,  all  of  which  are,  however,  of  inconsiderable 
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size,  and  numerous  lymphatic  glands  :  these  are  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number,  and 
situated  chiefly  on  the  thoracic  side  and  lower  and  back  part  of  this  space. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  axilla  is  a  space  of  considerable  surgical  importance.  It  trans- 
mits the  large  vessels  and  nerves  to  the  upper  extremity,  and  these  may  be  tne  seat  of  injurj'  or 
disease :  it  contains  numerous  lymphatic  glands  which  may  require  removal  when  diseased ;  in  it 
is  a  Quantity  of  loose  connective  and  adipose  tissue  which  may  be  readily  infiltrated  with  blood 
or  innammatory  exudation,  and  it  may  be  the  seat  of  rapidly-growing  tumors.  Moreover,  it  is 
covered  at  its  base  by  thin  skin,  largely  supplied  with  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  small  cutaneous  abscesses  and  boils,  and  of  eruptions  due  to  irritation. 

In  suppuration  in  the  axilla  the  arrangement  of  the  fasciae  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
direction  which  the  pus  takes.  As  described  on  page  468,  the  costo-coracoia  membrane,  after 
covering  in  the  space  between  the  clavicle  and  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor,  splits 
to  enclose  this  muscle,  and,  reblending  at  its  lower  border,  becomes  incorporated  with  the  fascia 
covering  the  Pectoralis  major  muscle  at  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla.  This  is  known  as  the 
clavi-pectoral  fascia.  Suppuration  may  take  place  either  superficial  to  or  beneath  this  layer  of 
fascia ;  that  is,  either  between  the  pectorals  or  below  the  pectoralis  minor :  in  the  former  case, 
it  would  point  either  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  axillarv  fold  or  in  the  groove  between  the  Del- 
toid and  the  Pectoralis  major ;  in  the  latter,  the  pus  would  have  a  tendency  to  surround  the  vessels 
and  nerves  and  ascend  into  the  neck,  that  bein/?  the  direction  in  which  there  is  least  resistance. 
Its  progress  toward  the  skin  is  prevented  by  the  axillary  fascia ;  its  progress  backward,  by  the 
Serratus  magnus ;  forward,  by  tne  clavi-pectoral  fascia ;  inward,  by  the  wall  of  the  thorax ;  and 
outward,  by  the  upper  limb.  The  pus  in  these  cases,  after  extending  into  the  neck,  has  been 
known  to  spread  through  the  superior  opening  of  the  thorax  into  the  mediastinum. 

Id  opening  an  axillary  abscess  the  knife  should  be  entered  in  the  floor  of  the  axilla,  midway 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  and  near  the  thoracic  side  of  the  space.  It  is  well 
to  use  a  director  and  dressing  forceps  after  an  incision  has  been  made  through  the  skin  and  fascia 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hilton. 

The  student  should  attentively  consider  the  relation  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  axilla,  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  extirpate 
diseased  glands  or  to  remove  a  tumor  ft^m  tnis  situation.  In  performing  such  an  operation  it 
will  be  necessary  to  proceed  with  much  caution  in  the  direction  of  the  outer  wall  and  apex  of  the 
space,  as  here  the  axillary  vessels  will  be  in  danger  of  being  wounded.  Toward  the  posterior  wall 
it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  subscapular,  dorsalis  scapulae,  and  posterior  circumflex  vessels. 
Along  the  anterior  wall  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  thoracic  branches.  It  is  only  along  the 
inner  or  thoracic  wall,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  axillary  cavity,  that  there  are  no  vessels  of  any 
importance— a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  it  is  in  this  situation .  more  especially  that  tumors 
requiring  removal  are  usually  situated. 

THE  AXn.T.ARY  ABTEBY. 

The  Axillary  Artery,  the  continuation  of  the  subclavian,  commences  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  first  rib,  and  terminates  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Teres  major  muscle,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  brachial.  Its  direction  varies 
with  the  position  of  the  limb:  when  the  arm  lies  by  the  side  of  the  chest,  the 
vessel  forms  a  gentle  curve,  the  convexity  being  upward  and  outward ;  when  it  is 
directed  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk,  the  vessel  is  nearly  straight;  and  when 
it  is  elevated  still  higher,  the  artery  describes  a  curve  the  concavity  of  which  is 
directed  upward.  At  its  commencement  the  artery  is  very  deeply  situated,  but 
near  its  termination  is  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the  skin  and  fascia.  The 
description  of  the  relations  of  this  vessel  is  facilitated  by  its  division  into  three 
portions,  the  first  portion  being  that  above  the  Pectoralis  minor ;  the  second  por- 
tion, behind ;  and  the  third  below,  that  muscle. 

The  first  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  is  in  relation,  in  fronts  with  the  clavic- 
ular portion  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  the  external 
anterior  thoracic  nerve,  and  the  acromio-thoracic  and  cephalic  veins ;  behind^  with 
the  first  intercostal  space,  the  corresponding  Intercostal  muscle,  the  second  and 
third  serrations  of  the  Serratus  magnus,  and  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve;  on  its 
outer  s^ide,  with  the  brachial  plexus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  little  cellular 
interval ;  on  its  inner  or  thoracic  side,  with  the  axillary  vein. 

Relations  of  the  First  Portion  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 

1)1  front. 

Pectoralis  major. 
Costo-coracoid  membrane. 
External  anterior  thoracic  nerve. 
Acromio-thoracic  and  Cephalic  veins. 
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OvUer  side,  /      Axillary     \  Inner  side, 

I         Artery.  1 

firachial  plexus.  \  ""*  Portion.  /  AxiUaiy  vein. 

Behind, 

Fii'st  Intercostal  space,  and  Intercostal  muscle. 
Second  and  third  serrations  of  Serratus  magnus. 
Posterior  and  internal  anterior  thoracic  nerve. 

The  second  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  lies  behind  the  Pectoralis  minor.  It 
is  covered  in  fronts  by  the  Pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles;  behind^  it  is 
separated  from  the  Subscapularis  by  a  cellular  interval ;  on  the  inner  side  is  the 
axillary  vein.  The  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  surround  the  artery,  and 
separate  it  from  direct  contact  with  the  vein  and  adjacent  muscles. 

Relations  of  the  Second  Portion  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 

In  front. 
Pectoralis  major  and  minor. 

Outer  side,  f    ^^!^     \  Inner  side. 

Outer  cord  of  plexus.  (      ^«^°^       )  Axillary  vein. 

Inner  cord  of  plexus. 

Behind, 

Subscapularis. 
Posterior  cord  of  plexus. 

The  third  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  lies  below  the  Pectoralis  minor.  It  is 
in  relation,  in  fronts  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Pectoralis  major  above,  being 
covered  only  by  the  integument  and  fascia  below,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  inner 
head  of  the  median  nerve ;  behind^  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Subscapularis  and 
the  tendons  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major;  on  its  outer  side.,  with  the 
Coraco-brachialis ;  on  its  inner  or  thoracic  side,  with  the  axillary  vein.  The  nerves 
of  the  brachial  plexus  bear  the  following  relation  to  the  artery  in  this  part  of  its 
course :  on  the  outer  side  is  the  median  nerve,  and  the  musculo-cutaneous  for  a 
short  distance;  on  the  inner  side,  the  ulnar,  the  internal,  and  lesser  internal 
cutaneous  nerves;  and  behind^  the  musculo-spiral  and  circumflex,  the  latter 
extending  only  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle. 

Pecnliarities. — ^The  axillary  arter>%  in  about  one  case  out  of  every  ten,  gives  oflf  a  large 
branch,  which  forms  either  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  or  a  large  muscular  trunk.  In  the 
first  set  of  cases  this  artery  is  most  frequently  the  radial  (1  in  33),  sometimes  the  ulnar  (1  in  72), 
and,  veiy  rarely,  the  interosseous  (1  in  506).  In  the  second  set  of  cases  the  trunk  has  been 
found  to  give  origin  to  the  subscapular,  circumflex,  and  profunda  arteries  of  the  arm.  Some- 
times only  one  of  the  circumflex,  or  one  of  the  profunda  arteries,  arose  from  the  trunk. 
In  these  cases  the  brachial  plexus  surrounded  the  trunk  of  the  branches,  and  not  the  main 
vessel. 

Relations  of  the  Third  Portion  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 

Jn  front 

Integument  and  fascia. 

Pectoralis  major. 

Inner  head  of  median  nerve. 

Outer  side.  /  \  Inner  side, 

Coraco-brachialis.  [      ArterJT      j  Ulnar  nerve. 

Median  nerve.  I  Thiid  Portion.  /  Internal  cutaneous  nerves. 

Musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  \  /  Axillary  veins. 

Behind. 
Subscapularis. 

Tendons  of  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major. 
Musculo-spiral  and  circumflex  nerves. 
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SnrflEUie  Marking. — The  course  of  the  axillary  arteiy  may  be  marked  out  by  raising  the 
arm  to  a  right  angle  and  drawing  a  line  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  to  the  point  where  the 
tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major  crosses  the  prominence  caused  by  the  Coraco-brachialis  as  it 
emerges  from  under  cover  of  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla.  The  third  portion  of  the  artery  can 
be  felt  pulsating  beneath  the  skin  and  fascia,  at  the  iunction  of  the  anterior  with  the  middle 
third  of  the  space  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  of  the  axilla,  close  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  Coraco-brachialis. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  student,  having  carefully  examined  the  relations  of  the  axillary 
arteiy  in  its  various  parts,  should  now  consider  in  what  situation  compression  of  this  vessel 
may  be  most  easily  effected,  and  the  best  position  for  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  it  when 
necessary. 

Compression  of  the  vessel  may  be  required  in  the  removal  of  tumors  or  in  amputation  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  arm ;  and  the  only  situation  in  which  this  can  be  effectually  made  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course ;  by  pressing  on  it  in  this  situation  from  within  outward  against  the 
humerus  the  circulation  may  oe  effectually  arrested. 

The  axillary  artery  is  perhaps  more  frequently  lacerated  than  any  other  artery  in  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  popliteal,  by  violent  movements  of  the  upper  extremity,  especially  in 
those  cases  where  its  coats  are  diseased.  It  has  occasionally  been  ruptured  in  attempts  to  reduce 
old  dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint  This  lesion  is  most  likely  to  occur  during  the  preliminaiy 
breaking  down  of  adhesions,  in  consequence  of  the  artery  having  contracted  adhesions  to  the 
capsule  of  the  joint.  Aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery  is  of  freouent  occurrence,  a  large  percentage 
or  the  cases  being  traumatic  in  their  origin,  due  to  the  violence  to  which  it  b  exposed  in  the 
varied,  extensive,  and  oflen  violent  movement  of  the  limb. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  axillary  artery  may  be  required  in  cases  of 
aneurism  oi  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  or  as  a  distal  operation  for  aneurism  of  the  sub- 
clavian ;  and  there  are  only  two  situations  in  which  it  can  be  secured — viz.  in  the  first  and  in  the 
third  i)art8  of  its  course ;  for  the  axillary  artery  at  its  central  part  is  so  deepb'  seated,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  closely  surrounded  with  large  nervous  trunks,  tnat  the  application  of  a  ligature  to 
it  in  that  situation  would  be  almost  impracticable. 

In  the  third  part  of  its  course  the  operation  is  most  simple,  and  may  be  performed  in  the 
following  manner:  The  patient  being  placed  on  a  bed  and  the  arm  separated  from  the  side,  with 
the  hand  supinated,  an  incision  is  made  through  the  integument  forming  the  floor  of  the  axilla 
about  two  inches  in  length,  a  little  nearer  to  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla. 
After  carefully  dissecting  through  the  areolar  tissue  and  fascia,  the  median  nerve  and  axillaiy 
vein  are  exposed ;  the  former  having  been  displaced  to  the  outer  and  the  latter  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  arm,  the  elbow  being  at  the  same  time  bent,  so  as  to  relax  the  structures  and  facilitate 
their  separation,  the  ligature  may  be  passed  round  the  artery  from  the  ulnar  to  the  radial  side. 
This  portion  of  the  artery  is  occasionally  crossed  by  a  musucular  slip  derived  from  the  Latissimus 
dorsi,  which  may  mislead  the  surgeon  durinj^  an  operation.  The  occasional  existence  of  this 
muscular  fasciculus  was  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  the  muscles.  It  may  easily  be  recognized 
by  the  transverse  direction  of  its  fibres. 

The  first  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  may  be  tied  in  cases  of  aneurism  encroaching  so  far 
upward  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  Notwithstanding  that 
this  operation  has  been  performed  in  some  few  cases,  and  with  success,  its  performance  is 
attended  with  much  difficulty  and  danger.  The  student  will  remark  that  in  tnis  situation  it 
would  be  necessary  to  divide  a  thick  muscle,  and,  after  separating  the  costo-coracoid  membrane, 
the  artery  would  be  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  a  more  or  less  deep  space,  with  the  cephalic  and 
axillar}'  veins  in  such  relation  with  it  as  must  render  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  this  part 
of  the  vessel  particularlv  hazardous.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  an  easier,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  advisable,  operation  to  tie  the  subclavian  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course. 

The  vessel  can  be  best  secured  by  a  curved  incision  with  the  convexity  downward  from  a 
point  half  an  inch  external  to  the  Sterno-clavicular  joint  to  a  point  half  an  inch  internal  to  the 
ooracoid  process.  The  limb  is  to  be  well  abducted  and  the  head  inclined  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  this  incision  carried  through  the  superficial  structures,  care  being  taken  of  the  cephalic  vein 
at  the  outer  angle  of  the  incision.  The  clavicular  origin  of  the  Pectoralis  major  is  then  divided 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound.  The  arm  is  now  to  be  brought  to  the  side,  and  the  upper 
edge  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  defined  and  drawn  downward.  The  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  to 
be  carefully  torn  through  with  a  director  close  to  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  axillar>'  sheath 
exposed ;  this  is  to  be  opened  with  especial  care  on  account  of  the  vein  overlapping  the  arter}\ 
The  needle  should  be  passed  from  below,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  vein. 

In  a  case  of  wound  of  the  vessel  the  general  practice  of  cutting  down  upon,  and  tying  it 
above  and  below  the  wounded  point  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases. 

Collateral  Circulation  after  Ligature  of  the  Axillary  Artery.— If  the  artery  be  tied 
above  the  origin  of  the  acromial  thoracic,  the  collatepil  circulation  will  be  carried  on  by  the  same 
branches  as  after  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian ;  if  at  a  lower  point,  between  the  acromial 
thoracic  and  subscapular  arteries,  the  latter  vessel,  by  its  free  anastomoses  with  the  other 
scapular  arteries,  branches  of  the  subclavian,  will  become  the  chief  agent  in  carrying  on  the  cir- 
culation, to  which  the  long  thoracic,  if  it  be  below  the  ligature,  will  materially  contnbute  by  its 
anastomoses  with  the  intercostal  and  internal  mammary  arteries.  If  the  point  included  in  the 
ligature  be  below  the  origin  of  the  subscapular  artery,  it  will  most  probably  also  be  below  the 
origins  of  the  two  circumflex  arteries.    The  chief  agents  in  restoring  the  circulation  will  then  be 
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the  subscapular  and  the  two  circumflex  arteries  anastomosing  with  the  superior  profunda  iroic 
the  brachial. 

Branches  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 

The  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  are — 

TP         £    X        si  Superior  Thoracic.  jy  j        ^  ( Lone  Thoracic. 

Jfrom  first  part<    *   ^      •  i  mu        •  J^ r am  second  part  <   a  i      mi 

\  Acromial  Inoracic.  ^       \  Alar  Ihoracic. 

{Subscapular. 
Anterior  Circumflex. 
Posterior  Circumflex. 

The  superior  thoracic  is  a  small  artery  which  arises  from  the  axillary  sepa- 
rately or  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  acromial  thoracic.  Running  forward  and 
inward  along  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor,  it  passes  between  it  and  the 
Pectoralis  major  to  the  side  of  the  chest.  It  supplies  these  muscles  and  the  parietes 
of  the  thorax,  anastomosing  with  the  internal  mammary  and  intercostal  arteries. 

The  acromial  thoracic  is  a  short  trunk  which  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
axillary  artery.  Projecting  forward  to  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor, 
it  divides  into  three  sets  of  branches — thoracic^  acromial,  and  descending  or 
humeral.  The  thoracic  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  distributed  to  the 
Serratus  magnus  and  Pectoral  muscles,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal 
branches  of  the  internal  mammary.  The  acromial  branches  are  directed  outward 
toward  the  acromion,  supplying  the  Deltoid  muscle,  and  anastomosing,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  acromion,  with  the  suprascapular  and  posterior  circumflex  arteries. 
The  humeral  branch  passes  in  the  space  between  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoid 
in  the  same  groove  as  the  cephalic  vein,  and  supplies  both  muscles.  The  artery 
also  gives  off"  a  very  small  branch,  the  clavicular,  w^hich  passes  upward  to  the  Sub- 
clavius  muscle. 

The  long  thoracic  (external  mammary)  passes  downward  and  inward  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  supplying  the  Serra- 
tus magnus,  the  Pectoral  muscles,  and  mammary  gland,  and  sending  branches 
across  the  axilla  to  the  axillary  glands  and  Subscapularis ;  it  anastomoses  with 
the  internal  mammary  and  intercostal  arteries.  An  accessory  external  mammary 
branch  is  often  found  running  to  the  chest  behind  the  long  thoracic. 

The  alar  thoracic  is  a  small  branch  which  supplies  the  glands  and  areolar 
tissue  of  the  axilla.  Its  place  is  frequently  supplied  by  branches  from  some  of  the 
other  thoracic  arteries. 

The  subscapular,  the  largest  branch  of  the  axillary  artery,  arises  opposite  the 
lower  border  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle,  and  passes  downward  and  backward 
along  its  lower  margin  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  long  thoracic  and  intercostal  arteries  and  with  the  posterior  scapular. 
About  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its  origin  it  gives  ofi*a  large  branch,  the  dorsalis  scap- 
ulce,  and  terminates  by  supplying  branches  to  the  muscles  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  dorsalis  scapulse  is  given  ofi*  from  the  subscapular  about  an  inch  from  its 
origin,  and  is  generally  larger  than  the  continuation  of  the  vessel.  It  curves  round 
the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula,  leaving  the  axilla  through  the  space  between 
the  Teres  minor  above,  the  Teres  major  below,  and  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps 
externally  (Fig.  361),  and  enters  the  infraspinous  fossa,  where  it  anastomoses  with 
the  posterior  scapular  and  suprascapular  arteries.  In  its  course  it  gives  ofi"  two 
sets  of  branches :  one  enters  the  subscapular  fossa  beneath  the  Subscapularis, 
which  it  supplies,  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  scapular  and  suprascapular 
arteries ;  the  other  is  continued  along  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula,  between 
the  Teres  major  and  minor,  and,  at  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
bone,  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  scapular.  In  addition  to  these,  small  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  back  part  of  the  Deltoid  muscle  and  the  long  head  of  the 
Triceps,  anastomosing  with  an  ascending  branch  of  the  superior  profunda  of  the 
brachial. 
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The  circumflex  arteries  wind  round  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  The  posterior 
circumjlex  (Fig.  361),  the  larger  of  the  two,  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  axillary 
opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle,  and,  passing  backward  with 
the  circumflex  veins  and  nerve  through  the  quadrangular  space  bounded  by  the 
Teres  major  and  minor,  the  scapular  head  of  the  Triceps  and  the  humerus,  winds 
round  the  neck  of  that  bone  and  is  distributed  to  the  Deltoid  muscle  and  shoulder- 
joint,  anastomosing  with  the  anterior  circumflex  and  acromial  thoracic  arteries,  and 
with  the  superior  profunda  branch  of  the  brachial  artery.  The  anterior  circumflex 
(Figs.  361,  362),  considerably  smaller  than  the  preceding,  arises  just  below  that 
vessel  from  the  outer  side  of  the  axillary  artery.  It  passes  horizontally  outward 
beneath  the  Coraco-brachialis  and  short  head  of  the  Biceps,  lying  upon  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and,  on  reaching  the  bicipital  groove,  gives  off  an 
ascending  branch  which  passes  upward  along  the  groove  to  supply  the  head  of  the 
bone  and  the  shoulder-joint.  The  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  then  continued  outward 
beneath  the  Deltoid,  which  it  supplies,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  circum- 
flex artery.  The  axillary  cutaneous  branch,  long  and  slender,  is  often  found 
ramifying  in  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  floor  of  the  axilla. 

THE  BBAOHIAL  ABTEBT  (Fig.  363). 

The  Brachial  Artery  commences  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  Teres 
major,  and,  passing  down  the  inner  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  arm,  terminates  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries. 

Plan  op  the  Relations  op  the  Brachial  Artery. 

In  front. 

Integ^iment  and  fasciae. 

Bicipital  fascia,  median  basilic  vein. 

Median  nerve. 

Outer  side,  /t  \^  Inner  tide. 

Vena  comes.  /     Bmchw     \  Vena  comes. 

Median  nen-e  (above).  i      Arterj.      1  Internal  cutaneous  and  ulnarnerve. 

Coraoo-brachialis.  V  y  Median  nerve  (below). 

Biceps.  x^    ^y^  Basilic  vein  (upper  half). 

Behind. 

Triceps. 

Musculo-spiral  nen^e. 
Superior  pro^nda  arteiy. 
Coraco-brachialis  (insertion). 
Brachialis  anticus. 

BelationB. — This  artery  is  superficial  throughout  its  entire  extent,  being  covered, 
in  fronts  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia;  the  bicipital  fascia 
separates  it  opposite  the  elbow  from  the  median  basilic  vein ;  the  median  nerve 
crosses  it  at  its  middle.  Behind^  it  is  separated  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
humerus,  above,  by  the  long  and  inner  heads  of  the  Triceps,  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery  intervening,  and  from  the  front  of  the  bone, 
below,  by  the  insertion  of  the  Coraco-brachialis  muscle  and  by  the  Brachialis 
anticus.  By  its  ovier  side  it  is  in  relation  with  the  commencement  of  the 
median  nerve  and  the  Coraco-brachialis  and  Biceps  muscles,  which  slightly 
overlap  the  artery.  By  its  inner  side  its  upper  half  is  in  relation  with  the  inter- 
nal cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves,  its  lower  half  with  the  median  nerve.  The 
basilic  vein  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  is  separated  from  it  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm  by  the  deep  fascia.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  venae  comites, 
which  lie  in  close  contact  with  the  artery,  being  connected  together  at  inter- 
vals by  short  transverse  communicating  branches. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BEND  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  brachial  artery  sinks  deeply  into  a  trian- 
gular  interval,   the   base    of  which   is   directed   upward   toward  the   humerus, 
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and  the  aides  of  which  are  bounded,  exterDally.  by  the  Supinator  longus ;  inter- 
nally, by  the  Pronator  radii  teres ;  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  Brachialis  anticus  and 
Supinator  brevis.  This  space,  cubilnl 
foaaa,  contains  the  brachial  artery  with 
its  accompanying  veins,  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries,  the  median  and  musculo- 
spiral  nerves,  and  the  tendon  of  the 
Biceps.  The  brachial  artery  occupies 
the  middle  line  of  this  space,  and  divides 
opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius  into  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries;  it  ia  covered, 
in  front,  by  the  integument,  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  and  the  median  basilic  vein, 
the  vein  being  separated  from   direct 

t  contact  with  the  artery  by  the  bicipital 

fascia.     Behind,  it  lies  on  the  Brachialis 

^        anticus,   which   separates   it  from   the 

"*■  elbow-joint.  The  median  nerve  lies  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  close  to 

"*  it  above,  but  separated  from  it  below 
by  the  coronoid  head  of  the  Pronator 
radii  teres.  The  tendon  of  the  Biceps 
lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  space,  and 
the  musculo-spiral  ner\e  still  more  ex- 
ternally, lying  upon  the  Supinator 
brevis  and  partly  concealed  by  the 
Supinator  longus. 

Pecnliaritdes  of  the  Brachial  Artery  aa 
regards  its  Course.— The  brachial  arien-,  ac- 
companied by  the  median  nerve,  may  leave  the 
^  inner  border  of  the  Biceps,  and  descend  towaid 
the  inner  condyle  of  tne  humerus,  where  it 
usually  curves  round  a  prominence  of  bone,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  fibrous  band  ;  it  then 
inclines  outward,  beneath  or  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Pronator  radii  teres  muscle,  to 
the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  variation  bears 
considerable  analogy  with  the  normal  condition 
of  the  artery  in  some  of  the  camivora :  it  has 
been  referred  to  above  in  the  description  of 
the  humerus  (page  250). 

Ah  regards  its  Division. — Occasionally. 

the  artery  is  divided  for  a  short  distance  at 

its  upper  part  into  two  trunks,    which  are 

united  above  and  below.     A  similar  peculiariij 

Fro,  363,— Tbe  largtcal  anatoiny  ottbe  bneblal  arteir.      occurs  in  the  main  vessel  of  the  lower  limb. 

The  point  of  bifurcation  may  be  above  or 
below  the  usual  point,  the  former  condition  being  by  fiir  the  more  frequent.  Out  of  481  exam- 
inations recorded  bv  Mr,  Quain,  some  made  on  the  right  and  some  on  the  left  side  of  the  body, 
in  386  the  artery  bifun;ated  in  its  normal  position.  In  one  case  only  was  the  place  of  diviaon 
lower  than  usual,  being  two  or  three  inches  below  the  elbow-joint.  _ "  In  94  cases  out  of  481j  or 
about  1  in  5|,  there  were  twoarteries  instead  of  one  in  some  part  or  in  the  whole  of  the  arm.' 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  correspondence  between  the  arteries  of  the  two  arms  with 
respect  to  their  irregular  division ;  for  in  61  oodies  it  occurred  on  one  side  only  in  43 ;  on  both 
sides,  in  different  positions,  in  13;  on  both  sides,  in  the  same  position,  in  5. 

Tht  point  of  bifurcation  Ukes  place  at  different  parts  of  the  arm,  being  most  frequent  in  the 
upper  part,  less  so  in  the  lower  part,  and  least  so  in  the  middle,  the  most  usual  point  for  the 
application  of  a  ligature  :  under  any  of  these  circumstances  two  large  arteries  would  be  found  in 
the  arm  instead  of  one.  The  most  frequent  (in  three  out  of  lour)  of  these  peculiarities  is  the 
high  division  of  the  radial.  That  artery  often  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial,  and 
runs  parallel  with  the  main  trunk  to  the  elbow,  where  it  crosses  it,  lying  betieath  the  fascia ;  orit 
may  perforate  the  fascia  and  pass  over  the  artery  immediately  beneath  the  integument 

The  ulnar  sometimes  arises  from  the  brachial  high  up,  and  then  occasionally- leaves  that  ves- 
sel at  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  and  descends  toward  the  inner  condyle.     In  the  forearm  it  gen- 
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erally  lies  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  Buperficial  to  the  flexor  muscles ;  occasionally  between  the 
integument  and  deep  fascia,  and  very  rarely  beneath  the  flexor  muscles. 

The  interosseous  arteiy  sometimes  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  or  axillary ;  as 
it  passes  down  the  arm  it  lies  behind  the  main  trunk,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  regains  its  usual 
position. 

In  some  cases  of  high  division  of  the  radial  the  remaining  trunk  (ulnar  interosseous)  occa- 
sionally passes,  together  with  the  median  nerve,  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  arm  to  the  inner 
condyle,  and  then  passing  from  within  outward,  beneath  or  through  the  Pronator  radii  teres, 
regains  its  usual  position  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

Occasionally  the  two  arteries  representing  the  brachial  are  connected  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  by  a  short  transverse  branch,  and  are  even  sometimes  reunited. 

Sometimes,  long  slender  vessels,  vasa  al}errantia,  connect  the  brachial  or  axillary  arteries 
with  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  or  a  branch  from  them.  These  vessels  usually  join  the 
radial. 

Varieties  in  Muscular  Halations.' — ^The  brachial  artery  is  occasionally  concealed  in  some 

Sart  of  its  course  by  muscular  or  tendinous  slips  derived  from  the  Coraco-brachialis,  Biceps, 
Irachialis  anticus  and  Pronator  radii  teres  muscles. 

Smfsu^e  Marking. — ^The  direction  of  the  brachial  artery  is  marked,  when  the  arm  is 
extended  and  supinated,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  third  of 
the  space  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  of  the  axilla ;  that  is  to  say  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  prominence  of  the  Coraco-brachialis  muscle  to  the  point  midway  between  the  condvles 
of  the  humerus  which  corresponds  to  the  depression  along  the  inner  border  of  the  Coraco-bra- 
chialis and  Biceps.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  artery  lies  internal  to  the  humerus,  but 
below  it  is  in  front  of  that  bone. 

Snrgical  Anatomy.— Compression  of  the  brachial  artenr  is  required  in  cases  of  amputation 
and  some  other  operations  in  the  arm  and  forearm ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  may  be  effected 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  course  of  the  artery.  If  pressure  is  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
limb,  it  should  be  directed  from  within  outward ;  and  if  in  the  lower  part,  from  before  backward, 
as  the  artery  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  above  and  in  front  below.  The  most  favor- 
able situation  is  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  where  it  lies  on  the  tendon  of  the  Coraco-brachialis 
on  the  inner  flat  side  of  the  humerus. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  brachial  artery  may  be  reauired  in  case  of  wound  of 
the  vessel  and  in  some  cases  of  wound  of  the  palmar  arch.  It  is  also  sometimes  necessary  in 
cases  of  aneurism  of  the  brachial,  the  radial,  ulnar^  or  interosseous  arteries.  The  artery  may 
be  Isecured  in  any  part  of  its  course.  The  chief  guides  in  determining  its  position  are  the  sur- 
face markings  produced  by  the  inner  margin  of^the  Coraco-brachialis  ana  Biceps,  the  known 
course  of  the  vessel,  and  its  pulsation,  which  should  be  carefully  felt  for  before  any  operation  is 
performed,  as  the  vessel  occasionally  deviates  from  its  usual  position  in  the  arm.  In  whatever 
situation  the  operation  is  performed,  great  care  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  extreme  thinness 
of  the  parts  covering  the  artery  and  the  intimate  connection  which  the  vessel  has  throughout  its 
whole  course  with  important  nerves  and  veins.  Sometimes  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibre  is 
met  with  concealing  tne  artery ;  if  such  is  the  case,  it  must  be  cut  across  in  order  to  expose  the 
vessel. 

In  the  npper  third  of  the  arm  the  artery  may  be  exposed  in  the  following  manner :  The 
patient  being  placed  horizontallj^  upon  a  table,  the  affected  limb  should  be  raised  from  the  side 
and  the  hand  supinated.  An  incision  about  two  inches  in  length  should  be  made  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  Coraco-brachialis  muscle,  and  the  subjacent  fascia  cautiously  divided,  so  as  to  avoid 
wounding  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  or  basilic  vein,  which  sometimes  runs  on  the  surface  of 
the  artery  as  high  as  the  axilla.  The  fascia  having  been  divided,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves  lie  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the  median  on  the 
outer  side,  the  latter  nerve  being  occasionally  superficial  to  the  arteiy  in  this  situation,  and  that 
the  venaB  comites  arc  also  in  relation  with  the  vessel,  one  on  either  side.  These  being  carefully 
separated,  the  aneurism  needle  should  be  passed  round  the  artery  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
side. 

If  two  arteries  are  present  in  the  arm  in  consequence  of  a  high  division,  they  are  usually 
placed  side  by  side :  and  if  they  are  exposed  in  an  operation,  the  surgeon  should  endeavor  to 
ascertain,  by  sdtemately  pressing  on  each  vessel,  which  of  the  two  communicates  with  the  wound 
or  aneurism,  when  a  ligature  may  be  applied  accordingly ;  or  if  pulsation  or  haemorrhage  ceases 
only  when  both  vessels  are  compressed,  both  vessels  may  be  tied,  as  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  two  communicate  above  the  seat  of  disease  or  are  reunited. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  two  arteries  may  be  present  in  the  arm  in  a  case  of  high 
division,  and  that  one  of  these  may  be  found  along  the  inner  intermuscular  septum,  in  a  line 
toward  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  or  in  the  usual  position  of  the  brachiaK  but  deeply 
placed  beneath  the  common  trunk :  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  will  suggest  the  precautions 
necessary  in  every  case,  and  indicate  the  measures  to  be  adopted  when  anomalies  are  met 
with. 

In  the  middle  of  the  arm  the  brachial  artery  may  be  exposed  by  making  an  incision  along 
the  inner  margin  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  The  forearm  being  bent  so  as  to  relax  the  muscle,  it 
should  be  drawn  slightly  aside,  and,  the  fascia  being  carefully  divided,  the  median  nerve  will  be 

*  See  Struther's  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Observations. 
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exposed  lying  upon  the  artery  (sometimes  beneath) ;  this  being  drawn  inward  and  the  muade 
outward,  the  artery  shoidd  be  separated  from  its  aooompanying  veins  and  secured.  In  this 
situation  the  inferior  prof  unda  may  be  mistaken  for  the  main  trunk,  especially  if  enlarged,  from 
the  collateral  circulation  having  become  established ;  this  may  be  avoided  by  directing  the  incis- 
ion externally  toward  the  Biceps,  rather  than  inward  or  backward  toward  the  Triceps. 

The  lower  part  of  the  brachial  artery  is  of  interest  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  on  account 
of  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  veins  most  commonly  open^  in  venesection.  Of  these 
vessels,  the  median  basilic  is  the  largest  and  most  prominent,  and,  consequently,  the  one  usuaJly 
selected  for  the  operation.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  vein  runs  parallel  with  the 
brachial  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  bicipital  fascia,  and  that  care  should  be  taken 
in  opening  the  vein  not  to  carry  the  incision  too  deeply,  so  as  to  endanger  the  artery. 

Oollateral  Circulation. — Afier  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  brachial  arterv  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  arm,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  branches  ftt)m  the  circumflex  and 
subscapular  arteries,  anastomosing  with  ascending  branches  from  the  superior  profunda.  If  the 
brachial  is  tied  bdow  the  origin  of  the  profunda  arteries,  the  circulation  is  maintained  by  the 
branches  of  the  profunda^,  anastomosing  with  the  recurrent  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous 
arteries.  In  two  cases  described  by  Mr.  South, ^  in  which  the  brachial  artery  had  been  tied  some 
time  previously,  in  one  '*  a  long  portion  of  the  artei;^  had  been  obliterated,  and  sets  of  vessels 
are  descending  on  either  side  from  above  the  obliteration,  to  be  received  into  others  which  ascend 
in  a  similar  manner  from  below  it.  In  the  other  the  obliteration  is  less  extensive,  and  a  single 
curved  artery  about  as  big  as  a  crow-quill  passes  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  open  part  of  the 
artery. 

The  branches  of  the  brachial  artery  are — the 

Superior  Profunda.  Inferior  Profunda. 

Nutrient.  Anastomotica  Magna. 

Muscular. 

The  superior  profiinda  arises  from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  brachial,  just 
below  the  lower  border  of  the  Teres  major,  and  passes  backward  to  the  interval 
between  the  outer  and  inner  heads  of  the  Triceps  muscle,  accompanied  by  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve ;  it  winds  round  the  back  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus 
in  the  spiral  groove,  between  the  Triceps  and  the  bone,  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
humerus  just  above  the  external  condyle,  where  it  divides  into  two  terminal 
branches.  One  of  these  pierces  the  external  intermuscular  septum,  and  descends 
to  the  space  between  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Supinator  longus,  where  it  anasto- 
moses with  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  radial  artery ;  while  the  other,  i\ie  posterior 
articular^  descends  along  the  back  of  the  external  intermuscular  septum  to  the 
back  part  of  the  elbow-joint,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  interosseous 
recurrent,  and  across  the  back  of  the  humerus  with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent, 
the  anastomotica  magna,  and  inferior  profunda  (Fig.  366).  The  superior  profunda 
supplies  the  Triceps  muscle  and  gives  off  a  nutrient  artery  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus.  Near  its  commencement  it  sends  off  a  branch  which  passes  upward 
between  the  external  and  long  heads  of  the  Triceps  muscle  to  anastomose  with 
the  posterior  circumflex  artery,  and,  while  in  the  groove,  a  small  branch  which 
accompanies  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  through  the  substance  of  the 
Triceps  muscle  and  ends  in  the  Anconeus  below  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus. 

The  nutrient  artery  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  arises  from  the  brachial,  about 
the  middle  of  the  arm.  Passing  downward  it  enters  the  nutrient  canal  of  that 
bone  near  the  insertion  of  the  Goraco-brachialis  muscle. 

The  inferior  proftmda,  of  small  size,  arises  from  the  brachial,  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  arm ;  piercing  the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  it  descends  on  the 
surface  of  the  inner  head  of  the  Triceps  muscle  to  the  space  between  the  inner 
condyle  and  olecranon,  accompanied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  terminates  by  anasto- 
mosing with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  and  anastomotica  magna.  It  also 
supplies  a  branch  to  the  front  of  the  internal  condyle,  which  anastomoses  with  the 
anterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

The  anastomotica  magna  arises  from  the  brachial  about  two  inches  above  the 

*  Chelius's  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  254.  See  also  White's  engraving,  referred  to  by  Mr.  South,  of  the 
anaBtomoaing  branches  after  ligature  of  the  brachial,  in  White's  Comb  in  Surgery.  Porta  also  gives  a 
case  (with  drawings)  of  the  circulation  after  ligature  of  both  brachial  and  radial  {Altenmoni 
PcUoligiche  delle  Arterie), 
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elbow-joint.  It  passes  transversely  inward  upon  the  Brachialis  anticus,  and,  piercing 
the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  winds  round  the  back  part  of  the  humerus 
between  the  Triceps  and  the  bone,  forming  an  arch  above  the  olecranon  fossa  by  its 
junction  with  the  posterior  articular  branch  of  the  superior  profunda.  As  this  vessel 
lies  on  the  Brachialis  anticus,  branches  ascend  to  join  the  inferior  profunda,  and 
others  descend  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle  to  anastomose  with  the  anterior  ulnar 
recurrent.  Behind  the  internal  condyle  an  offset  is  given  off  which  anastomoses 
with  the  inferior  profunda  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  arteries  and  supplies  the 
Triceps. 

The  muscular  are  three  or  four  I&i|ge  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
muscles  in  the  course  of  the  artery.  They  supply  the  Coraco-brachialis,  Biceps, 
and  Brachialis  anticus  muscles. 

Tlie  Anastomosis  around  the  Elbow-Joint  (Fig.  366). — The  vessels  engaged  in 
this  anastomosis  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  those  situated  in  front  and 
behind  the  internal  and  external  condyles.  The  branches  anastomosing  in  front 
of  the  internal  condyle  are  the  anastomotica  magna,  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent, 
and  the  anterior  terminal  branch  of  the  inferior  profunda.  Those  behind  the  internal 
condyle  are  the  anastomotica  magna,  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  and  the 
posterior  terminal  branch  of  the  inferior  profunda.  The  branches  anastomosing  in 
front  of  the  external  condyle  are  the  radial  recurrent  and  one  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  superior  profunda.  Those  behind  the  external  condyle  (perhaps 
more  properly  described  as  being  situated  between  the  external  condyle  and  the 
olecranon)  are  the  anastomotica  magna,  the  interosseous  recurrent,  and  one  of 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  superior  profunda.  There  is  also  a  large  arch  of 
anastomosis  above  the  olecranon,  formed  by  the  interosseous  recurrent,  joining  with 
the  anastomotica  magna  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  (Fig.  366). 

From  this  description  it  will  be  observed  that  the  anastomotica  magna  is  the 
vessel  most  engaged,  the  only  part  of  the  anastomosis  in  which  it  is  not  employed 
being  that  in  front  of  the  external  condyle. 

Badiftl  Artery. 

The  Radial  Artery  appears,  from  its  direction,  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
brachial,  but  in  size  it  is  smaller  than  the  ulnar.  It  commences  at  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  brachial,  just  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  passes  along  the  radial 
side  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist ;  it  then  winds  backward,  round  the  outer  side 
of  the  carpus,  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  and,  finally,  passes 
forward,  between  the  two  heads  of  the  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  crosses  the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
hand,  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch.  At  its  termination  it  inosculates  with  the 
deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery.  The  relations  of  this  vessel  may  thus  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  three  parts — viz.  in  the  forearm,  at  the  back  of  the  wrist, 
and  in  the  hand. 

Relations. — In  the  forearm  this  vessel  extends  from  opposite  the  neck  of  the 
radius  to  the  fore  part  of  the  styloid  process,  being  placed  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  above  and  in  front  of  it  below.  It  is  superficial  throughout  its 
entire  extent,  being  covered  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae, 
and  slightly  overlapped  above  by  the  Supinator  longus.  In  its  course  downward 
it  lies  upon  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  the  Supinator  brevis,  the  radial  origin  of  the 
Flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  Pronator  radii  teres,  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  the 
Pronator  quadratus,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius.  In  the  upper  third 
of  its  course  it  lies  between  the  Supinator  longus  and  the  Pronator  radii  teres; 
in  its  lower  two-thirds,  between  the  tendons  of  the  Supinator  longus  and  the 
Flexor  carpi  radialis.  The  radial  nerve  lies  along  the  outer  side  of  the  artery 
in  the  middle  third  of  its  course,  and  some  filaments  of  the  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve,  after  piercing  the  deep  fascia,  run  along  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  as  it 
winds  round  the  wrist.  The  vessel  is  accompanied  by  venae  comites  throughout  its 
whole  course. 
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Plan  op  the  Relations  op  the  Radial  Artery  in  the  Forearm. 

In  front 

Skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascise. 
Supinator  longus. 

Inner  side.  j  \  Outer  side. 

Pronator  radii  teres.  in  ForirmT  J  Supinator  lonipis. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis.  \  '  J  Eaaial  nerve  (middle  third). 

Behind, 

Tendon  of  Biceps. 
Supinator  brevis. 
Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
Pronator  radii  teres. 
Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
Pronator  quadratus. 
Radius. 

At  the  wrist,  as  it  winds  round  the  outer  side  of  the  carpus  from  the  styloid 
process  to  the  first  interosseous  space,  it  lies  upon  the  external  lateral  ligament, 
and  then  upon  the  scaphoid  bone  and  trapezium,  being  covered  by  the  extensor 
tendons  of  the  thumb,  subcutaneous  veins,  some  filaments  of  the  radial  nerve,  and 
the  integument.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins  and  a  filament  of  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve. 

In  the  hand  it  passes  from  the  upper  end  of  the  first  interosseous  space, 
between  the  heads  of  the  Abductor  indicis  or  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle, 
transversely  across  the  palm,  to  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  communicating  branch  from  the  ulnar  artery, 
forming  the  deep  palmar  arch.  It  lies  upon  the  carpal  extremities  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  the  Interossei  muscles,  being  covered  by  the  Adductor  obliquus  pollicis, 
the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  the  Lumbricales,  the  Opponens,  and  Flexor 
brevis  minimi  digiti.  Alongside  of  it  is  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  but 
running  in  the  opposite  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  from  within  outward. 

Peculiarities. — ^The  origin  of  the  radial  arteiy,  according:  to  Quain,  is,  in  nearly  one  case 
in  eight,  higher  than  usual ;  more  frequently  arising  from  the  axfllary  or  upper  part  of  the 
brachial  than  from  the  lower  part  of  this  vessel.  The  variations  in  the  position  of^  this  vessel 
in  the  arm  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  the  forearm  it 
deviates  less  frequently  from  its  position  than  the  ulnar.  It  has  been  found  lying  over  the  fascia 
instead  of  beneath  it.  It  has  also  been  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  Supinator  longus,  instead 
of  along  its  inner  border ;  and  in  turning  round  the  wrist  it  has  been  seen  lying  over,  instead  of 
beneath,  the  extensor  tendons. 

Suriace  Marking. — ^The  position  of  the  radial  artery  in  the  forearm  is  represented  by  a 
line  drawn  frona  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  in  the  centre  of  the  nollow  in  firont 
of  the  elbow-joint  with  a  straight  course  to  the  inner  side  oi  the  fore  part  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  radial  sxt&iy  is  much  exposed  to  imuiy  in  its  lower  third,  and  is 
frequently  wounded  by  the  hand  being  driven  through  a  pane  of  gclass,  by  the  slipping  of  a 
knife  or  chisel  held  in  the  other  hand,  and  such-like  accidents.  The  iiyury  is  often  followed  by 
a  traumatic  aneurism,  for  which  the  old  operation  of  laying  open  the  sac  and  seciuring  the  vessel 
above  and  below  is  required. 

The  operation  of  tying  the  radial  artery  is  required  in  cases  of  wounds  either  of  its  trunk  or 
of  some  of  its  branches,  or  for  aneurism ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  vessel  may  be  exposed 
in  any  part  of  its  course  through  the  forearm  without  the  division  of  any  muscular  fibres.  The 
operation  in  the  middle  or  interior  third  of  the  forearm  is  easily  performed,  but  in  the  upper 
third,  near  the  elbow,  it  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  from  the  greater  depth  of  the  vessel 
and  from  its  being  overlapped  by  the  Supinator  lon|?u8  muscle. 

To  tie  the  artery  in  tne  upper  third  an  incision  three  inches  in  length  should  be  made 
through  the  integument  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  bend  of  tne  elbow  to  the  front 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  avoiding  the  branches  of  the  median  vein ;  the  fascia  of 
the  arm  being  divided  and  the  Supinator  longus  drawn  a  little  outward,  the  artery  will  be 
exposed.  The  venae  comitos  should  be  carefully  separated  from  the  vessel,  and  the  ligature 
passed  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side. 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  forearm  the  artery  may  be  exposed  b^  making  an  incision  of 
similar  length  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  Supinator  longus.     In  this  situation  the  radial  nerve 
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lies  in  dose  relation  with  the  outer  side  of  the  orteiy,  and  should,  as  well  as  the  veins,  be  caie- 
fiiUy  avoided. 

In  the  lower  third  the  artery  is  easily  secured  bj  dividing  th«  integument  and  fascia  in  the 
interval  between  the  tendons  of  the  Su- 
pinator longus  and  Flexor  carpi  radialis 
moscles. 

The  branches  of  tbe  radial  ar- 
tery  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  corresponding  with  tbe 
three  regions  in  which  the  vessel  is 
situated. 

r  Radial  Recurrent. 
In  the      j    Muscular. 
Forearm.  "]   Anterior  Carpal. 

I   Superficiaiis  Volse. 

f  Posterior  Carpal.  **«^ 

Wri^.      \   ^"**"rt'„.  . 
Uorsales  rollicis. 

[  Dorsalis  Indicia. 

[  Princeps  Pollicis. 

Radialis  Indicia. 
Hand.       <   Perforating. 

Interosseous. 
l^  Palmar  Recurrent. 

Tbe  radial  ncnrrent  is  given 
off  immediately  below  the  elbow. 
It  ascends  between  tbe  branches 
of  the  musculo..8piraI  nerve  lying 
on  the  Supinator  brevia,  and  then 
between  the  Supinator  longus  and 
Brachialis  anticus,  supplying  these 
muscles  and  the  elbow-Joint,  and 
anastomosing  with  one  of  tbe  ter- 
minal branches  of  the  superior 
profunda. 

The  mtucnlar  branches  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscles  on  tbe  ra- 
dial side  of  the  forearm.  ""* 

The  anterior  carpal  is  a  small      ,,„„-  *'' 

vessel  which  arises  from  tbe  radial  ""P^f 
artery  near  the  lower  border  of  tbe 
Pronator  quadratus,  and,  running 
inward  in  front  of  tbe  radius,  an- 
astomoses with  the  anterior  carpal 
branch  of  the  ulnar  artery.  From 
the  arch  thus  formed  branches  de- 
scend to  supply  the  articulations 
of  the  wrist. 

The  Buperflcialia  vola  arises 
from  the  radial  artery,  just  where 
this  vessel  is  about  to  wind  round 
the  wrist.  Running  forward,  it 
passes  between  the  muscles  of  the 
thumb,  which  it  supplies,  and  some- 
times anastomoses  with   the  palmar  ?ic. SU.-The  lurglral  annlomTof  thendlsl  uid  ulDir 

portion  of  the  ulnar  artery,  com-     "^^'*'- 

pleting  the  superficial   palmar  arch.     This  vessel  varies   considerably  in  si7.e: 
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usually  it  ia  very  small,  and  terminates  in  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  ;  sometimes 
it  ia  as  large  as  the  continuation  of  the  radial. 

The  postoiioT  carpal  arises  from  the  radial  artery  beneath  the  extensor  tendons 
of  the  thumb;  crossing  the  carpus 
traQSveraely  to  its  inner  border,  it 
anastomoses  with  the  posterior  car- 
n  pal  branch  of  the  ulnar,  forming  the 
poiterior  carpal  arch,  which  ia  joined 
by  the  termination  of  the  posterior 
interosseoua  artery.  From  this  arch 
are  given  off  descending  branches, 
the  dorsal  interoi'teous  arteries  for 
the  third  and  fourth  iuterosaeoua 
spaces,  which  run  forward  on  the 
J  ^nor  muscles  and  divide  into  dorsal  digi- 

uinar  tal  branches  which  supply  the  adja- 
"<-      cent  sides  of  the   middle,  ring,  and 
little  fingers  respectively,  communi- 
AM  eating  with  the  digital  arteries  of 

'"'**  the    superficial    palmar    arch.     At 

their  origin  they  anastomose  with 
the  superior  perforating  branches 
from  the  deep  palmar  arch,  and  at 
the  clefts  of  the  fingers  aend  off 
inferior  perforating  branchea  to  the 
corresponding  palmar  digital  ar- 
teries. 

The  metacarpal  (Brat  dorsal  inter- 
0BM0118  branch)  arises  beneath  tbeex- 
tenaor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  some- 
times with  the  posterior  carpal 
artery ;  running  forward  on  the 
Second  dorsal  interossous  muscle,  it 
communicates,  behind,  With  the 
j»  n        corresponding    superior  perforating 

**■  branch   of  the    deep  palmar  arch ; 

and  in  front  it  divides  into  two 
/  dorsal  digital  branchet,  which  aupply 
the  adjoining  aides  of  the  index  and 
middle  fingers,  inosculating  with  the 
digital  branch  of  the  superficial 
palmar  arch.  It  also  has  a  similar 
but  more  constant  inferior  perfor- 
ating branch. 

The  dorsales  pollicis  are  two 
vessels  which  run  along  the  sides  of 
the   dorsal    aspect   of    the    thumb. 

Thev  arise  separately,  or  by  a  com- 

Fio.  366.— Ulnar  »ndradl»l  arteries.    Deep  view.  •' .         i         "^      .,     V  r'.u     c     ± 

mon  trunk,  near  the  base  of  the  nrst 

metacarpal  bone. 

The  dorsalifl  indicia  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  back  of  the  index  finger, 
sending  a  few  branches  to  the  Abductor  indicia. 

The  princepa  pollicis  arises  from  the  radial  just  as  it  turns  inward  to  the  deep 
part  of  the  hand ;  it  descends  anterior  to  the  Abductor  indicia  and  between  the 
Adductor  pollicis  muscles,  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb, 
to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  run  along 
the  sides  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb  and  form  an  arch  on  the  under  surface 
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of  the  last  phalanx,  from  which  branches  are  distributed  to  the  integument  and 
pulp  of  the  thumb. 

The  radialis  indicis  arises  close  to  the  preceding,  descends  between  the 
Abductor  indicis  and  Adductor  transversus  poUicis,  and  runs  along  the  radial 
side  of  the  index  finger  to  its  extremity,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  collateral 
digital  artery  from  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  At  the  lower  border  of  the 
Adductor  transversus  pollicis  this  vessel  anastomoses  with  the  princeps  pollicis, 
and  gives  a  communicating  branch  to  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

The  superior  perforating  arteries,  three  in  number,  pass  backward  between  the 
heads  of  the  last  three  Dorsal  interossei  muscles,  to  inosculate  with  the  dorsal 
interosseous  arteries. 

The  palmar  interosseous,  three  or  four  in  number,  are  branches  of  the  deep 
palmar  arch ;  they  run  forward  upon  the  Interossei  muscles,  and  anastomose  at 
the  clefts  of  the  fingers  with  the  digital  branches  of  the  superficial  arch. 

The  palmar  recurrent  branches  arise  from  the  concavity  of  the  deep  palmar 
arch.  They  pass  upward  in  front  of  the  wrist,  supplying  the  carpal  articulations 
and  anastomosing  with  the  anterior  carpal  arch. 

Ulnar  Artery. 

The  Ulnar  Artery,  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  brachial, 
commences  a  little  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  crosses  obliquely  the  inner 
side  of  the  forearm,  to  the  commencement  of  its  lower  half;  it  then  runs  along  its 
ulnar  border  to  the  wrist,  crosses  the  annular  ligament  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
pisiform  bone,  and  immediately  beyond  this  bone  divides  into  two  branches, 
superficial  and  deep  palmar. 

Belations  in  the  Forearm. — In  its  upper  half  it  is  deeply  seated,  being  covered 
by  all  the  superficial  flexor  muscles,  excepting  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris ;  it  is 
crossed  by  the  median  nerve  (deep  head  of  Pronator  radii  teres  intervening), 
which  lies  just  above  to  its  inner  side,  and  it  lies  upon  the  Brachialis 
anticus  and  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles.  In  the  lower  half  of 
the  forearm  it  lies  upon  the  Flexor  profundus,  being  covered  by  the  integu- 
ment, the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  and  is  placed  between  the  Flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum  muscles.  It  is  accompanied 
by  two  venae  comites ;  the  ulnar  nerve  lies  on  its  inner  side  for  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  its  extent,  and  a  small  branch  from  the  nerve  descends  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  the  Ulnar  Artery  in  the  Forearm. 

In  front 

Superficial  layer  of  flexor  muscles.  )  Tjon^-  \.m 
Median  nerve.  j     ^^ 

Superficial  and  deep  fascise.  Lower  half 


Inner  nds,  f     uin.r      \  Outer  side. 


m^'''''^Zn!^^r.   *w.^.^  V    ^^^"^'    y  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 

Ulnar  nerve  (lower  two-thirds).  \  '  ® 

Behind. 

Brachialis  anticus. 

Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 

At  the  wrist  (Fig.  864)  the  ulnar  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument  and 
fascia,  and  lies  upon  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  On  its  inner  side  is  the 
pisiform  bone.  The  ulnar  nerve  lies  at  the  inner  side,  and  somewhat  behind  the 
artery. 

Peculiarities. — ^The  ulnar  artery  has  been  found  to  vary  in  its  origin  nearly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  in  thirteen  cases,  in  one  case  arising  lower  than  usual,  about  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  elbow,  and  in  all  other  cases  much  higher,  the  brachial  being  a  more  frequent  source 
of  origin  than  the  axillary. 
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Variations  in  the  position  of  this  vessel  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  radial.  When  its 
origin  is  normal  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  rarely  changed.  When  it  arises  high  up  it  is  almost 
invariably  superficial  to  the  flexor  muscles  in  the  forearm,  lying  commonly  beneath  the  fascia, 
more  rarely  between  the  fascia  and  integument.  In  a  few  cases  its  position  was  subcutaneous 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  subaponeurotic  in  the  lower  part 

Suroice  Marking.'— On  account  of  the  curved  direction  of  the  ulnar  artery  the  line  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  which  indicates  its  course  is  somewhat  complicated.  First,  draw  a  line  fVom  the 
front  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone  ;  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  this  line  represents  the  course  of  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  ulnar  artery. 
Secondly,  draw  a  line  from  the  centre  of  the  hollow  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint  to  the  function  of  the 
upper  and  middle  third  of  the  first  line ;  this  represents  the  course  of  the  upper  third  of  the  arteiy. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— jThe  application  or  a  ligature  to  this  vessel  is  required  in  cases  of 
wound  of  the  artery  or  of  its  branches,  or  in  consequence  of  aneurism.  In  the  upper  half  of 
the  forearm  the  artery  is  deepl;^  seated  beneath  the  superficial  flexor  muscles,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  ligature  in  this  situation  is  attended  with  some  difficulty.  An  incision  is  to  be  made 
in  the  course  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  front  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  incision  is  tnree  fingers'  breadth  below  the 
internal  condyle.  The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  having  been  divided  and  the  deep  fascia 
exposed,  the  white  line  which  separates  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  from  the  other  flexor  muscles 
is  to  be  sought  for,  and  the  fascia  incised  in  this  line.  The  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  now  to  be 
careMly  separated  from  the  other  muscles,  when  the  ulnar  nerve  will  be  exposed,  and  must  be 
drawn  aside.  Some  little  distance  below  the  nerve  the  artery  will  be  found  accompani^  by  its 
venae  comites,  and  may  be  ligatured  by  passing  the  needle  from  within  outward,  in  the  middle 
and  lower  third  of  the  forearm  this  vessel  may  be  easily  secured  by  making  an  incision  on  the 
radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  :  the  deep  fascia  being  divided,  and  the 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  its  companion  muscle,  the  Flexor  sublimis,  being  separated  from  each 
other,  the  vessel  will  be  exposed,  accompanied  by  its  venae  comites,  the  ulnar  nerve  Iving  on  its 
inner  side.  The  veins  being  separated  irom  the  artery,  the  ligature  should  be  passed  from  tiie 
ulnar  to  the  radial  side,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  groups : 

^Anterior  Ulnar  Recurrent. 
Posterior  Ulnar  Recurrent. 

f  Anterior  Interosseous. 


Forearm, 


Interosseous     \  ry    ^    *      t  * 

\  rostenor  Interosseous. 

Muscular. 


WriBt  i  Anterior  Carpal. 

^  Posterior  Carpal. 
TT     J  )  Superficial  Palmar  Arch. 

-^«"''-  \  Deep  Palmar  or  Communicating. 

The  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  (Fig.  365)  arises  immediately  below  the  elbow- 
joint,  passes  upward  and  inward  between  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Pronator 
radii  teres,  supplies  those  muscles,  and,  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  anastomoses 
with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  inferior  profunda. 

The  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  is  much  larger,  and  arises  somewhat  lower  than 
the  preceding.  It  passes  backward  and  inward,  beneath  the  Flexor  sublimis, 
and  ascends  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus.  In  the  interval  between 
this  process  and  the  olecranon  it  lies  beneath  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  ascend- 
ing between  the  heads  of  that  muscle,  beneath  the  ulnar  nerve;  it  supplies  the 
neighboring  muscles  and  joint,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  profunda,  anas- 
tomotica magna,  and  interosseous  recurrent  arteries  (Fig.  366). 

The  interosseous  artery  (Fig.  365)  is  a  short  trunk  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  considerable  size,  which  arises  immediately  below  the  tuberosity  of  the 
radius,  and,  passing  backward  to  the  upper  border  of  the  interosseous  membrane, 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  anterior  finA  posterior  interosseous. 

The  anterior  interosseous  passes  down  the  forearm  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  interosseous  membrane,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  thin  aponeurotic  arch. 
It  is  accompanied  by  the  interosseous  branch  of  the  median  nerve,  and  overlapped 
by  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  and  Flexor  longus 
pollicis  muscles,  giving  off  in  this  situation  muscular  branches  and  the  nutrient 
arteries  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  At  the  upper  border  of  the  Pronator  quadratus 
a  branch  descends  beneath  the  muscle  to  anastomose  in  front  of  the  carpus  with 
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branches  from  the  anterior  carpal  and  deep  palmar  arch.  The  coDtiauation  of 
the  artery  passes  behind  the  Pronator  quadratus,  and,  piercing  the  interosseouB 
membrane,  gets  to  the  back  of  the  forearm,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior 
interosseous  artery  (Fig.  366).  It  then  descends  to  tne  back  of  the  wrist  to  join  the 
poalerior   carpal   arch.      The 

anterior  interosseous  gives  off  ** 

a  long,  slender  branch,  the 
median  artery,  which  accom- 
panies the  median  nerve  and 
gives  offsets  to  its  substance. 
This  artery  is  sometimes  much 
enlarged.  It  also  gives  off 
nutrient  branches  to  the  radius  „ 
and  ulna  about  the  middle  of 
the  forearm. 

The  posterior  inteiosse- 
oos  aiteiy  passes  backward 
through  the  interval  between 
the  oblique  ligament  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  interos- 
seous membrane.     It  appears 

between  the   contiguous  bor-  »«m*m. 

ders  of  the  Supinator  brevis 
and  the  Extensor  ossis  meta- 
carpi  pollicis,  and  runs  down 
the  back  part  of  the  forearm, 
between  the  superficial  and 
deep  layer  of  muscles,  to 
both  of  which  it  distributes 
branches.  At  the  lower  part 
of  the  forearm  it  anastomoses 
with  the  termination  of  the 
anterior  interosseous  artery. 
Then,  continuing  its  course 
over  the  head  of  the  ulna,  it 

joins     the    posterior    carpal  "f^ 

branch  of  the  ulnar  artery. 
This  artery  gives  off,  near  its 
origin,  the  interosseous  recur- 
rent branch. 

The  interDswons  recnirent 
utery  is  a  large  vessel  which  carpal 

ascends    to    the    interval    be-  ■'■ 

tween   the   external    condyle  . 

and  olecranon,  on  or  through  ndieu. 

the  fibres  of  the  Supinator 
hrevis,  but  beneath  the  Anco- 
neus, anastomosing  with  a 
branch  from  the  superior  pro- 
funda, and  with  the  posterior 

ulnar  _  recurrent    and     anas-  f.„.  aee.-Arterie.  of  the  back  or  the  fo^am  ..d  hand, 

tomotica  magna. 

The  mnscnlar  brandies  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  along  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  forearm. 

The  anterior  carpal  is  a  small  vessel  which  crosses  the  front  of  the  carpus 
beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  profundus,  and  inosculates  with  a  correspond- 
ing branch  of  the  radial  artery. 
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The  posterior  carpal  arises  immediately  above  the  pisiform  bone,  and  winds 
backward  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris :  it  passes  across  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus  beneath  the  extensor  tendons,  anastomosing  with  a 
corresponding  branch  of  the  radial  artery,  and  forming  the  posterior  carpal  arch. 
Immediately  after  its  origin  it  gives  off  a  small  branch  which  runs  along  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger,  forming  one  of  the  meta- 
carpal arteries^  and  supplies  the  ulnar  side  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  little 
finger.     (See  also  page  600.) 

The  deep  palmar  or  communicating  branch  (Fig.  365)  passes  deeply  inward 
between  the  Abductor  minimi  digiti  and  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  near  their 
origins ;  it  anastomoses  with  the  termination  of  the  radial  artery,  completing  the 
deep  palmar  arch. 

The  Superficial  Palmar  Arch. — The  superficial  palmar  arch  passes  outward 
across  the  palm  of  the  hand,  describing  a  curve,  with  its  convexity  forward  to  the 
space  between  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger,  where  the  arch  is  cona- 
pleted  by  its  anastomosing  with  a  branch  from  the  radialis  indicis,  though  some- 
times the  arch  is  completed  by  its  anastomosing  with  the  superficialis  volse 
branch  of  the  radial  artery. 

Belations. — The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  covered  by  the  skin,  the  Palmaris 
brevis,  and  the  palmar  fascia.  It  lies  upon  the  annular  ligament,  origin  of  the 
muscles  of  the  little  finger,  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  flexor  of  the  fingers, 
and,  the  divisions  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves. 

Relations  of  the  Superficial  Palmar  Arch. 

in  front. 

Skin. 

Palmaris  brevis. 

Palmar  fascia. 


Behind. 

Annular  ligament. 

Origin  of  muscles  of  little  finger. 

Sufxerficial  fiezor  tendons. 

Divisions  of  median  and  ulnar  nerves. 

Branches  of  the  Superficial  Palmar  Arch. 

Digital. 

The  digital  branches  (Fig.  364),  four  in  number,  are  given  off  from  the  con- 
vexity of  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  They  supply  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little 
finger  and  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  little,  ring,  middle,  and  index  fingers,  the 
radial  side  of  the  index  finger  and  thumb  being  supplied  from  the  radial  artery. 
The  digital  arteries  at  first  lie  superficial  to  the  flexor  tendons,  but  as  they  pass 
forward  with  the  digital  nerves  to  the  clefts  between  the  fingers  they  lie  between 
them,  and  are  there  joined  by  the  interosseous  branches  from  the  deep  palmar 
arch.  The  digital  arteries  on  the  sides  of  the  fingers  lie  behind  the  digital 
nerves;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  phalanx  the  two  branches  for  each 
finger  form  an  arch,  from  the  convexity  of  which  branches  pass  to  supply  the 
pulp  of  the  finger. 

Suifskce  Marking. — The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  represented  by  a  curved  line,  starting 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform  bone  and  carried  downward  as  far  as  the  middle  third  of 
the  palm,  and  then  curved  outward  on  a  level  with  the  upper  end  of  the  cleft  between  the 
thumb  and  index  finger. 

The  deep  palmar  arch  is  situated  about  half  an  inch  nearer  to  the  carpus. 
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Surgical  Anatomy. — ^Wonnds  of  the  palmar  arches  are  of  special  interest,  and  are  always 
difficult  to  deal  with.  When  the  wound  in  the  superficial  tissues  is  extensive,  it  may  be  possible 
to  secure  the  bleeding  ends  of  the  vessel ;  but  when  there  is  a  small  punctured  wound,  as  ^m 
a  penknife  or  piece  of  glass,  pressure  systematically  applied  is  probably  the  best  course  of  treat- 
ment, as4;here  is  difficulty  in  reaching  the  wounded  vessel  without  damaging  important  struc- 
tures. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  pressure  applied  to  the  palm  oi  the  hand  to 
arrest  haemorrhage  from  a  wound  of  one  of  the  palmar  arches,  especially  the  deep  arch,  is  apt 
to  be  followed  by  sloughing,  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  parts  and  tne  facility  with  which  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  pressure  can  be  applied.  In  wounds  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  a  ligature 
may  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  points  from  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  by  resection  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  third  metacarpal  Bone.  It  is  useless  in  these  cases  to  ligature  one  of  the  arteries  of 
the  forearm  alone,  and  indeed  simultaneous  ligature  of  both  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  above  the 
wrist  is  often  unsuccessful,  on  account  of  the  anastomosis  carried  on  by  the  carpal  arches. 
Therefore,  upon  the  failure  of  pressure  to  arrest  haemorrhage  it  is  expeaicnt  to  apply  a  liga- 
ture to  the  brachial  artery. 

THE  DESCENDING  AORTA. 

ARTERIES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

The  Descending  Aorta  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  thoracic  and  abdominal^ 
in  correspondence  with  the  two  great  cavities  of  the  trunk  in  which  it  is  situated. 

THE  THOBAOIO  AOBTA. 

The  Thoracic  Aorta  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  fourth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, on  the  left  side,  and  terminates  at  the  aortic  opening  in  the  Diaphragm,  in 
front  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  At  its  commencement  it  is  situated  on  the  left 
side  of  the  spine ;  it  approaches  the  median  line  as  it  descends,  and  at  its  termina- 
tion lies  directly  in  front  of  the  column.  The  direction  of  this  vessel  being  influ- 
enced by  the  spine,  upon  which  it  rests,  it  describes  a  curve  which  is  concave  forward 
in  the  dorsal  region.  As  the  branches  given  off  from  it  are  small,  the  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  vessel  is  inconsiderable.  It  is  contained  in  the  back  part  of  the 
posterior  mediastinum. 

Relations. — It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  from  above  downward,  with  the  left  pul- 
monary artery,  the  left  bronchus,  the  pericardium,  and  the  oesophagus ;  behindy 
with  the  vertebral  column  and  the  vena  azygos  minor ;  on  the  right  side,  with  the 
vena  azygos  major  and  thoracic  duct ;  on  the  left  side,  with  the  left  pleura  and 
lung.  The  oesophagus  with  its  accompanying  nerves  lies  at  first  on  the  right  side 
of  the  aorta,  but  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  it  gets  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and 
close  to  the  Diaphragm  is  situated  to  its  left  side. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 

In/ront, 

*  Left  pulmonary  arteiy. 
Left  bronchus. 
Pericardium. 
(Esophagus  (below). 


Right  dde. 

CBsophagus 
Vena  azygos  major. 
Thoracic  duct 


Leftside. 

Pleura. 
Left  lung. 
(Esophagus  (below). 


Behind. 

Vertebral  column. 
Vena  azygos  minor. 

The  aorta  is  occasionally  found  to  be  obliterated  at  a  particular  spot — viz.  at  the  junction  of 
the  arch  with  the  thoracic  aorta,  just  below  the  ductus  arteriosus.  Whether  this  is  the  result  of 
disease  or  of  congenital  malformation  is  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose ;  it  affords  an  interest- 
ing opportunity  of  observing  the  resources  of  the  collateral  circulation.  The  course  of  the  anas- 
tomosing vessels,  by  which  the  blood  is  brought  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  artery, 
will  be  found  well  described  in  an  account  of  two  cases  in  the  Patliological  Transactions,  vols.  viii. 
and  z.    In  the  former  (p.  160)  Mr.  Sydney  Jones  thus  sums  up  the  detailed  description  of  the 
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anastomosing  vessels:  *^The  principal  communications  by  which  the  circulation  was  carried  on, 
were — Firstly,  the  internal  mammar>',  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal  arteries,  with  the  phrenic 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  means  of  the  musculo-phrenic  and  comes  nervi  phrenici,  and  largely 
with  the  deep  epigastric.  Secondly,  the  superior  intercostal,  anastomosing  anteriorly  by  means 
of  a  large  branch  with  the  first  aortic  intercostal,  and  posteriorly  with  the  posterior  braiym  of  the 
same  artery.  Thirdly,  the  inferior  thyroid,  by  means  of  a  branch  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
radial,  formed  a  communication  with  the  first  aortic  intercostal.  Fourthly,  the  transversalis  colli, 
by  means  of  very  large  communications  with  the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostals.  Fifthly, 
the  branches  (of  the  subclavian  and  axillary)  going  to  the  side  of  the  chest  were  large,  and 
anastomosed  freely  with  the  lateral  branches  of  the  intercostals.''  In  the  second  case  aLw  (vol. 
X.  p.  97)  Mr.  Wood  describes  the  anastomoses  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  adding  the  remark 
that  "  the  blood  which  was  brought  into  the  aorta  through  the  anastomoses  of  the  intercostal 
arteries  appeared  to  be  expended  principally  in  supplying  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  while  the  sup- 
ply to  the  lower  extremities  had  passed  through  tne  mtemal  mammary  and  epigastrics.*' 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  student  should  now  consider  the  efiects  likely  to  be  produced  by 
aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  a  disease  of  common  occurrence.  When  we  consider  the  great 
depth  of  the  vessel  from  the  surface  and  the  number  of  important  structures  which  surround  it 
on  every  side,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  a  variety  of  obscure  symptoms  may  arise  from  dis- 
ease of  this  part  of  the  arterial  system,  and  how  they  may  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
other  afiections.  Aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  most  usually  extends  backward  along  the  left 
side  of  the  spine,  producing  absorption  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebraB,  with  curvature  of  the  spine ; 
whilst  the  irritation  or  pressure  on  the  cord  will  give  rise  to  pain,  either  in  the  chest,  back,  or 
loins,  with  radiating  pain  in  the  left  upper  intercostal  spaces,  irom  pressure  on  the  intercostal 
nerves ;  at  the  same  time  the  tumor  may  project  backward  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  beneath  the 
integument,  as  a  pulsating  swelling,  simulatmg  abscess  connected  with  diseasea  bone,  or  it  may 
displace  the  oesophagus  and  compress  the  lung  on  one  or  the  other  side.  If  the  tumor  extend 
forward,  it  may  press  upon  and  displace  the  heart,  giving  rise  to  palpitation  and  other  symptoms 
of  disease  of  that  organ ;  or  it  may  displace,  or  even  compress,  the  oesophagus,  causing  pain  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  as  in  stricture  of  that  tube ;  and  ultimately  even  open  into  it  oy  ulcera- 
tion, producing  fatal  haemorrhage.  If  the  disease  extends  to  the  right  side,  it  may  press  upon 
the  thoracic  duct ;  or  it  may  burst  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  into  the  trachea  or  lung ;  and  lai^tly, 
it  may  open  into  the  posterior  mediastinum. 

Branches  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 

Pericardiac.  (Esophageal. 

Bronchial.  Posterior  Mediastinal. 

Intercostal. 

The  pericardiac  are  a  few  small  vessels,  irregular  in  their  origin,  distributed  to 
the  pericardium. 

The  bronchial  arteries  are  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  vary  in  num- 
ber, size,  and  origin.  That  of  the  right  side  arises  from  the  first  aortic  intercostal, 
or  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  left  bronchial  from  the  front  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 
Those  of  the  left  side,  usually  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  one  a 
little  lower  than  the  other.  Each  vessel  is  directed  to  the  back  part  of  the  corre- 
sponding bronchus  along  which  it  runs,  dividing  and  subdividing  upon  the  bron- 
chial tube,  supplying  them,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands, 
and  the  oesophagus. 

The  OBSophageal  arteries,  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  arise  from  the  front 
of  the  aorta,  and  pass  obliquely  downward  to  the  oesophagus,  forming  a  chain  of 
anastomoses  along  that  tube,  anastomosing  with  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  arteries  above,  and  with  ascending  branches  from  the  phrenic  and 
gastric  arteries  below. 

The  posterior  mediastinal  arteries  are  numerous  small  vessels  which  supply  the 
glands  and  loose  areolar  tissue  in  the  mediastinum. 

The  Intercostal  arteries  arise  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta.  They  are  usu- 
ally eleven  in  number  on  each  side,  the  superior  intercostal  space  being  supplied 
by  the  superior  intercostal,  a  branch  of  the  subclavian,  and  the  second  intercostal 
space  being  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  superior  intercostal  joining  with  the  first 
aortic  intercostal.  The  lowest  of  these  branches,  the  subcostal  artery^  underlies 
the  last  rib.  The  right  intercostals  are  longer  than  the  left,  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  aorta  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine :  they  pass  outward,  across  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  to  the  intercostal  spaces,  being  covered  by  the  pleura,  the 
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(Esophagus,  thoracic  duct,  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  vena  azygos  major;  the  left 
passing  beneath  the  superior  intercostal  vein,  the  vena  azygos  minor,  and  sympa- 
thetic. In  the  intercostal  spaces  each  artery  divides  into  two  branches — an  ante- 
rior, or  proper  intercostal  branch;  and  a  poaterior,  or  dorsal  branch.' 

The  anterior  brutcb  passes  outward,  at  first  lying  upon  the  External  inter- 


Fio,  BS7.— Tbe  abdominal  aorta  and  lu  branches. 

costal  muscle,  covered  in  front  by  the  pleura  and  a  thin  fascia.  It  then  passes 
between  the  two  layers  of  Intercostal  muscles,  and,  having  ascended  obliquely  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  rib  above,  divides,  near  the  angle  of  that  bone,  into  two 
braaches :  of  these  the  larger  runs  in  the  groove  on  the  lower  border  of  the  rib 
above;  the  smaller  branch  along  the   upper  border  of  the  rib  below;  passing 

'  Mr.  W.  J.  Wa.lBhnin  describes  a  Hinsll  Iwik  uh  being  given  off  from  each  intercostal  close  to  ila 
origin.  He  states  thai  Ihey  can  be  traced  running  between  ihe  n«ck  of  the  rib  and  the  trunavene 
protiees  of  the  corresponding  vertebra. ;  they  nniulomoee  with  similar  twies  given  off  from  the  inter- 
QMal  artery  next  below.  In  the  first  and  second  spnces  similar  unaslomoaing  twigs  are  given  off  from 
the  superior  int«ro)stal  (Joumat  of  Aaatomy  and  Physiologij,  vol.  ivi.  part  iii.  p.  443). 
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forward,  they  supply  the  Intercostal  muscle,  and  anastomose  with  the  anterior 
intercostal  branches  of  the  internal  mammary,  and  with  the  thoracic  branches  of 
the  axillary  artery.  The  first  aortic  intercostal  anastomoses  with  the  superior 
intercostal,  and  the  last  three  pass  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  inosculating 
with  the  epigastric  in  front  and  with  the  phrenic  and  lumbar  arteries.  Each 
intercostal  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  vein  and  nerve,  the  former  being  above, 
and  the  latter  below,  except  in  the  upper  intercostal  spaces,  where  the  nerve  is  at 
first  above  the  artery.  The  arteries  are  protected  from  pressure  during  the  action 
of  the  Intercostal  muscles  by  fibrous  arches  thrown  across,  and  attached  by  each 
extremity  to  the  bone.  The  lower  intercostal  arteries  are  continued  anteriorly 
from  the  intercostal  spaces  into  the  abdominal  wall,  except  the  last,  the  subcostal^ 
which  lies  throughout  \t%  whole  course  in  the  abdominal  wall,  since  it  is  placed 
below  the  last  rib.  They  pass  behind  the  costal  cartilages  between  the  Internal 
oblique  and  Transversalis  muscle  to  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus,  where  they 
anastomose  with  the  internal  mammary  and  the  deep  epigastric  arteries.  Behind, 
the  subcostal  artery  anastomoses  with  the  first  lumbar  artery. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  branch  of  each  intercostal  artery  passes  backward 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  costo-transverse  ligament,  and  divides  into  a 
muscular  branch  which  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  back, 
and  a  spinal  branch  which  enters  the  spinal  canal  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina  to  be  distributed  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  and  to  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lateral  spinal  branches  from  the 
vertebral. 

THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA  (Fig.  367). 

The  Abdominal  Aorta  commences  at  the  aortic  opening  of  the  Diaphragm,  in 
front  of  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and,  descending  a  little  to  the  left 
side  of  the  vertebral  column,  terminates  on  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra, 
commonly  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,*  where  it  divides  into  the  two 
common  iliac  arteries.  It  diminishes  rapidly  in  size,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
large  branches  which  it  gives  off.  As  it  lies  upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
the  curve  which  it  describes  is  convex  forward,  the  greatest  convexity  correspond- 
ing to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  which  is  a  little  above  and  to  the  left  side  of  the 
umbilicus. 

Relations. — It  is  covered,  in  fronts  by  the  lesser  omentum  and  stomach,  behind 
which  are  the  branches  of  the  co&liac  axis  and  the  solar  plexus ;  below  these,  by 
the  splenic  vein,  the  pancreas,  the  left  renal  vein,  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
duodenum,  the  mesentery,  and  aortic  plexus.  Behind^  it  is  separated  from  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  by  the  left  lumbar  veins,  the  receptaculum  chyli,  and  thoracic 
duct.  On  the  right  side,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  (the  right 
crus  of  the  Diaphragm  being  interposed  above),  the  vena  azygos  major,  thoracic 
duct,  and  right  semilunar  ganglion ;  on  the  left  side^  with  the  sympathetic  nerve 
and  left  semilunar  ganglion. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 

In  front 

Lesser  omentum  and  stomach. 

Branches  of  the  coeliac  axis  and  solar  plexus. 

Splenic  vein. 

Pancreas. 

Lefl  renal  vein. 

Transverse  duodenum. 

Mesentery. 

Aortic  plexus. 

^  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  having  accurately  examined  30  bodies  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  point 
of  termination  of  this  vessel,  found  it  "  either  absolutely,  or  almost  absolutely,  mesial  in  15,  while  in 
13  it  deviated  more  or  less  to  the  left,  and  in  2  was  slightly  to  the  right"  (System  of  Swrgery^  edited  by 
T.  Holmes,  2d  edi  voL  v.  p.  652). 
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Right  side. 


Right  cms  of  Diaphragm.  /  \  Left  fade. 

Infenor  vena  cava.  '^' — ' 


Veoa  azygosm^or.  I       ^"^-       i  Sympathetic  nerve. 

Thoracic  duct.  \  /  Left  semilunar  ganghon. 

Right  semilunar  ganglion. 

Behind, 

Left  lumbar  veins.  ^ 
Receptaculum  chyli. 
Thoracic  duct. 
Vertebral  column. 

Snr&ce  Marking.— In  order  to  map  out  the  abdominal  aorta  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen. 
a  line  must  be  drawn  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  on  a  level  with  the  distal  extremity  or 
the  seventh  costal  cartilage,  downward  and  slightly  to  the  left,  so  that  it  just  skirts  the  umbilicus, 
to  a  zone  drawn  round  the  body  opposite  the  highest  point  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  This 
point  is  generally  half  an  inch  below  and  to  the  leu  of  the  umbilicus,  but  as  the  position  of  this 
structure  varies  with  the  obesity  of  the  individual,  it  is  not  a  reliable  landmark  as  to  the  situation 
of  the  biftircation  of  the  aorta. 

Surgical  Anatomjr. — Aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  near  the  coeliac  axis  communicate 
in  nearly  equal  proportion  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  arteiy. 

When  an  aneurismal  sac  is  connected  with  tne  back  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  it  usually 
produces  absorption  of  the  bodies  of  the  yertebi^,  and  forms  a  pulsating  tumor  that  presents 
Itself  in  the  leit  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  regions,  and  is  accompanied  bv  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  alimentary  canal  JPain  is  invariably  present,  ana  is  usually  of  two  kinds — a 
fixed  and  constant  pain  in  the  back,  caused  by  the  tumor  pressing  on  or  displacing  the  branches 
of  the  solar  plexus  and  splanchnic  nerves ;  and  a  sharp  lancinating  pain,  radiating  along  those 
branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves  which  are  pressed  on  bv  the  tumor ;  hence  the  pain  in  the  loins, 
the  t^tes,  the  hypogastrium,  and  in  the  lower  limb  (usuaUy  of  the  left  side).  This  form  of 
aneurism  usually  bursts  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  behind  the  peritoneum  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region ;  or  it  may  form  a  large  aneurismal  sac,  extending  down  as  low  as  Poupart's 
ligament ;  haemorrhage  in  these  cases  being  generally  very  extensive,  but  slowly  produced,  and 
not  rapidly  fatal. 

When  an  aneurismal  sac  is  connected  with  the  iront  of  the  aorta  near  the  coeliac  axis,  it 
forms  a  pulsating  tumor  in  the  left  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  regions,  usually  attended  with 
symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  sickness,  dyspepsia,  or  constipation,  and 
accompanied  by  pain,  which  is  constant,  but  nearly  always  fixed  in  the  loins,  epigastrium,  or 
some  part  of  the  abdomen ;  the  radiating  pain  being  rare,  as  the  lumbar  nerves  are  seldom 
implicated.  This  form  of  aneurism  may  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  behind  the  peritoneum, 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  or,  more  rarely,  into  the  duodenum ;  it  rarely  extends  back- 
ward so  as  to  affect  the  spine. 

The  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied  several  times,  and  although  none  of  the  patienta  perma- 
nently recovered,  still,  as  one  of  them  lived  as  long  as  ten  days,  the  possibility  of  tne  re- 
establishment  of  the  circulation  may  be  considered  to  be  proved.  In  the  lower  animals  this 
artery  has  been  ofben  successfully  tied.  The  vessel  may  be  reached  in  several  wajrs.  In  the 
original  operation,  performed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  an  incision  was  made  in  the  linea  alba,  the 
peritoneum  opened  in  front,  the  finger  carriea  down  amongst  the  intestines  toward  the  spine,  the 
peritoneum  again  opened  behind  by  scratching  through  the  mesentery,  and  the  vessel  thus  reached. 
Or  either  of  the  operations  described  below  for  securing  the  common  iliac  artery  may,  by  extend- 
ing the  dissection  a  sufficient  distance  upward,  be  made  use  of  to  expose  the  aorta.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  the  dead  subject  consists  in  isolating  the  artery  in  consequence  of  its  ^at  depth ;  but 
in  the  living  sublect  the  embarrassment  resulting  irom  the  proximity  of  the  aneurismal  tumor,  and 
the  great  probability  of  disease  in  the  vessel  itself,  add  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  this  for- 
midable operation  so  greatly  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  ought  ever  to  be  performed. 

The  collateral  circulation  would  be  carried  on  by  the  anastomosis  between  the  internal 
mammary  and  the  deep  epigastric ;  by  the  free  communication  between  the  superior  and  inferior 
mesenteries  if  the  ligature  were  placed  above  the  latter  vessel ;  or  by  the  anastomosis  between 
the  inferior  mesenteric  and  the  internal  pudic  when  (as  is  more  common)  the  point  of  ligature  is 
below  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric ;  and  possibly  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  lumbar 
arteries  with  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac. 

The  circulation  through  the  abdominal  aorta  may  be  commanded,  in  thin  persons,  by  firm 
pressure  with  the  fingers.  A  tourniquet  has  been  invented  for  this  purpose  which  is  sometimes 
used  in  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  and  some  other  operations. 

Branches  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 

Phrenic.  Superior  Mesenteric.  Ovarian  in  female. 

{Gastric.  Suprarenal.  Inferior  Mesenteric. 

Hepatic.  Renal.  Lumbar. 

Splenic.  Spermatic  in  male.  Sacra  Media. 

39 
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The  branches  may  be  divided  into  two  sets  :  1.  Those  supplying  the  viscera. 
2.  Those  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

Visceral  Brancket.  Sena). 

f  Gastric.  Spermatic  or  Ovarian. 

Coeliac  Axis.  <  Hepatic. 


i  Spl. 


[enic. 


Parietal  Branckea. 


Superior  Mesenteric.  Phrenic. 

Inferior  Mesenteric.  Lumbar. 

Suprarenal.  Sacra  Media. 

Viaceral  Branches  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 
The  Ooeliac  Axis  (Fif;.  368). 
To  expose  this  ^irtery  raise  the  liver,  dmv  down  the  stomach,  and  then  tear  through  the 
layers  of  the  leaser  omentum. 

The  OceUac  Axis  is  a  short  thick  trunk,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  which 


FiQ.  S68.— The  cu^liacaiis  sad  lU  bruiclies,  the  Uvec  having  been  raised  and  the  leaser 

arises  from  the  aorta  opposite  the  margin  of  the  Diaphragm,  and,  passing  nearly 
horizontally  forward  {in  the  erect  posture),  divides  into  three  large  branches,  the 
gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic,  occasionally  giving  off  one  of  the  phrenic  arteries. 

Relations. — It  is  covered  by  the  lesser  omentum.  On  the  right  side  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  right  semilunar  ganglion,  and  the  lobus  Spigelii ;  on  the  leji  side, 
with  the  left  semilunar  ganglion  and  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  Below,  it  rests 
upon  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas. 
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The  GkuEttric  Artery  (Coronaria  ventriculi)^  the  smallest  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  coeliac  axis,  passes  upward  and  to  the  left  side,  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  distributing  branches  to  the  oesophagus  which  anastomose  with  the 
aortic  oesophageal  arteries ;  others  supply  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  inoscu- 
lating with  branches  of  the  splenic  artery ;  it  then  passes  from  left  to  right, 
along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  the  pylorus,  lying  in  its  course 
between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  giving  branches  to  both  surfaces 
of  the  organ :  at  its  termination  it  anastomoses  with  the  pyloric  branch  of  the 
hepatic. 

The  Hepatic  Artery  in  the  adult  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  gastric  and 
splenic ;  in  the  foetus  it  is  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  coeliac  axis.  It 
is  first  directed  forward  and  to  the  right,  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach,  crossing  under  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  It  then  passes  upward 
between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  fora- 
men of  Winslow,  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  right  and  left,  which  supply  the  corresponding  lobes  of  that  organ, 
accompanying  the  ramifications  of  the  vena  portse  and  hepatic  duct.  The  hepatic 
artery,  in  its  course  along  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  is  in  relation 
with  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  and  portal  veins,  the  duct  lying  to  the 
right  of  the  artery  and  the  vena  portae  behind. 

Its  branches  are — the 

Pyloric. 

rt    X      J     J       V       f  Gastro-epiploica  Dextra. 
vrastro-duodenalis    <  t>  5      j     j       v    a 

\  Pancreatico-duodenalis  Superior. 

Cystic. 

The  pyloric  branch  arises  from  the  hepatic,  above  the  pylorus,  descends  to  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  passes  from  right  to  left  along  its  lesser  curvature, 
supplying  it  with  branches  and  inosculating  with  the  gastric  artery. 

The  gastro-duodenalis  (Fig.  369)  is  a  short  but  large  branch  which  descends, 
near  the  pylorus,  behind  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum,  at  the  lower  border  of 
which  it  divides  into  two  branches,  ^q  gastro-epiploica  dextra  and  the  pan creatico- 
duodenalis  superior.  Previous  to  its  division  it  gives  oflF  two  or  three  small  inferior 
pyloric  branches  to  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  pancreas. 

The  gastro-epiploica  dextra  runs  from  right  to  left  along  the  greater  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the  great  omentum,  anastomosing  about  the 
middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  with  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  from 
the  splenic  artery.  This  vessel  gives  off  numerous  branches,  some  of  which  ascend 
to  supply  both  surfaces  of  the  stomach,  whilst  others  descend  to««upply  the  great 
omentum. 

The  pancreatico-duodenalis  superior  descends  between  the  contiguous  margins 
of  the  duodenum  and  pancreas.  It  supplies  both  these  organs,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery 
and  with  the  pancreatic  branches  of  the  splenic. 

The  cystic  artery  (Fig.  368),  usually  a  branch  of  the  right  hepatic,  passes 
upward  and  forward  along  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  ramifies  on  its  free  surface,  the  other  between  it  and  the 
substance  of  the  liver. 

The  Splenic  Artery,  in  the  adult,  is  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
coeliac  axis,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  tortuosity  of  its  course.  It  passes 
horizontally  to  the  left  side  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  accompanied 
by  the  splenic  vein,  which  lies  below  it,  and  on  arriving  near  the  spleen  divides 
into  branches,  some  of  which  enter  the  hilum  of  that  organ  to  be  distributed  to  its 
structure,  whilst  others  are  distributed  to  the  great  end  of  the  stomach.  Its 
branches  are— the 

PancreaticsB  Parvae.  Gastric  (Vasa  Brevia). 

Pancreatica  Magna.  Gastro-epiploica  Sinistra. 
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The  pancreatic  are  numeioua  atnall  branches  derived  from  the  splenic  as  it 
runs  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  supplying  its  middle  and  left  parts. 
One  of  these,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  given  off  from  the  splenic  near  the  left 
extremity  of  the  pancreas ;  it  runs  from  left  to  right  near  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  gland,  following  the  course  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  is  called  the  pancreatica 
magna.    These  vessels  anastomose  with  the  pancreatic  branches  of  the  pancreatico- 


Fto.  369.~The  cieUiic  axis  and  iu  branches.  Ihe  Btomach  bavins  been  nlaeil  and  th«  transverse  mcsa-coIon 
removed  iseml-dlagrauimalic), 

duodenal  arteries,  derived  from  the  hepatic  on  the  one  hand  and  superior  mesenteric 
on  the  other. 

The  gastric  (vasa  brevia)  consists  of  from  five  to  seven  small  branches,  which 
arise  either  from  the  termination  of  the  splenic  artery  or  from  its  terminal  branches, 
and,  passing  from  left  to  right,  between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum, 
are  distributed  to  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  anastomosing  with  branches 
of  the  gastric  and  gaslro-epiploica  sinistra  arteries. 

The  gaatro-epiploica  sinistra,  the  largest  branch  of  the  splenic,  runs  from  left 
to  right  along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the  great 
omentum,  and  anastomoses  with  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra.  In  its  course  it 
distributes  several  branches  to  the  stomach,  which  ascend  upon  both  surfaces ; 
others  descend  to  supply  the  omentum. 

The  Superior  Mesenteric  Artery  (Fig.  370). 

In  order  to  expose  this  vessel  raise  the  great  omentum  and  transverse  colon,  draw  down  the 
'     t,  and  cut  through  the  peritoneum  where  the  transverse  ueso-colon  and  mesen- 
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Xery  join :  the  artery  will  then  be  exposed  just  as  it  issues  from  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the 
pancreas. 

The  Snpetior  Hasenteric  Arterr  supplies  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine, 
except  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum;  it  also  supplies  the  csecum,  ascending 
and  transverse  colon ;  it  is  a  vessel  of  large  size,  arising  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
aorta  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  cceliac  axis ;  being  covered  at  its  origin 
by  the  splenic  vein  and  pancreas.  It  passes  forward,  between  the  pancreas  and 
transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum,  crosses  in  front  of  this  portion  of  the  intes- 


Pto.  870.— The  tnperior  meaenterlc  srtery  and  IM  bniDche*. 

tine,  and  descends  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  to  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
where  it  terminates,  considerably  diminished  in  size.  In  its  course  it  forms  an 
arch,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  forward  and  downward  to  the  left  side, 
the  concavity  backward  and  upward  to  the  right.  It  is  accompanied  by  the 
superior  mesenteric  vein,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  superior  mesenteric  plexus  of 
nerves.     Its  branches  are — the 

Inferior  Pancreatico-duodenal.  Deo-colic. 

Vasa  Intestini  Tenuis.  Colica  Dextra. 

Colica  Media. 

The  Inferior  pancrsatico-dnodenal  is  given  off  from  the  superior  mesenteric 
behind  the  pancreas,  and  is  distributed  to  the  head  of  the   pancreas  with   the 
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transverse  and  descending  portions  of  the  duodenum,   anastomosing   with  the 
superior  pancreatico-duodenal  artery. 

The  vasa  intestini  tenuis  arise  from  the  convex  side  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery.  They  are  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  and  are  distributed  to 
the  jejunum  and  ileum.  They  run  parallel  with  one  another  between  the  layers 
of  the  mesentery,  each  vessel  dividing  into  two  branches,  which  unite  with  a  sim- 
ilar branch  on  each  side,  forming  a  series  of  arches  the  convexities  of  which  are 
directed  toward  the  intestine.  From  this  first  set  of  arches  branches  arise, 
which  again  unite  with  similar  branches  from  either  side,  and  thus  a  second  series 
of  arches  is  formed ;  and  from  these  latter,  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  or  even  fifth, 
series  of  arches  is  constituted,  diminishing  in  size  the  nearer  they  approach  the 
intestine.  From  the  terminal  arches  numerous  small  straight  vessels  arise  which 
encircle  the  intestine,  upon  which  they  are  distributed,  ramifying  thickly  between 
its  coats. 

The  ileo-colic  artery  is  the  lowest  branch  given  off  fropa  the  concavity  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  descends  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  to 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches.  'Of  these,  the  inferior 
one  inosculates  with  the  lowest  branches  of  the  vasa  intestini  tenuis,  from,  the 
convexity  of  which  branches  proceed  to  supply  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  the 
caecum  and  appendix  cseci,  and  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  The  superior  division  inos- 
culates with  the  colica  dextra  and  supplies  the  commencement  of  the  colon. 

The  colica  dextra  arises  from  about  the  middle  of  the  concavity  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  and,  passing  behind  the  peritoneum  to  the  middle  of  the 
ascending  colon,  divides  into  two  branches — a  descending  branch,  which  inoscu- 
lates with  the  ileo-colic ;  and  the  ascending  branch,  which  anastomoses  with  the 
colica  media.  These  branches  form  arches,  from  the  convexity  of  which  vessels 
are  distributed  to  the  ascending  colon.  The  branches  of  this  vessel  are  covered 
with  peritoneum  only  on  their  anterior  aspect. 

The  colica  media  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  concavity  of  the  superior 
mesenteric,  and,  passing  forward  between  the  layers  of  the  transverse  meso-colon, 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  on  the  right  side  inosculating  with  the  colica 
dextra ;  that  on  the  left  side,  with  the  colica  sinistra,  a  branch  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric.  From  the  arches  formed  by  their  inosculation  branches  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  transverse  colon.  The  branches  of  this  vessel  lie  between  two  layers 
of  peritoneum. 

The  Inferior  Mesenteric  Artery  (Fig.  371). 

In  order  to  expose  this  vessel  draw  the  small  intestines  and  mesentery  over  to  the  right 
side  of  the  abdomen,  raise  the  transverse  colon  toward  the  thorax,  and  divide  the  peritoneum 
covering  the  left  side  of  the  aorta. 

The  Inferior  Mesenteric  Artery  supplies  the  descending  and  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rectum.  It  is  smaller  than  the  superior 
mesenteric,  and  arises  from  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  between  one  and  two 
inches  above  its  division  into  the  common  iliacs.  It  passes  downward  to  the  left 
iliac  fossa,  and  then  descends,  between  the  layers  of  the  meso-rectum,  into  the 
pelvis,  under  the  name  of  the  superior  hoemorrhoidal  artery.  It  lies  at  first  in  close 
relation  with  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  and  then  passes  as  the  superior  haemor- 
rhoidal  in  front  of  the  left  common  iliac  artery.     Its  branches  are — the 

Colica  Sinistra.  Sigmoid. 

Superior  Haemorrhoidal. 

The  colica  sinistra  passes  behind  the  peritoneum,  in  front  of  the  left  kidney, 
to  reach  the  descending  colon,  and  divides  into  two  branches — an  ascending 
branch,  which  inosculates  with  the  colica  media;  and  a  descending  branch,  which 
anastomoses  with  the  sigmoid  artery.  From  the  arches  formed  by  these  inoscu- 
lations branches  are  distributed  to  the  descending  colon. 

The  sigmoid  artery  runs  obliquely  downward  across  the  Psoas  muscle  to  the 
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sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  that  part  of 
the  intestine,  anastomosing  above  nith  the  colica  sinistra,  and  below  with  the 
superior  hemorrhoidal  artery.  This  vessel  is  sometimes  replaced  by  three  or  four 
email  branches. 

The  Buperior  luBmorrhoidal  artery,  the  continuation  of  the  inferior  mesenteric, 
descends  into  the  pelvis  between  the  layers  of  the  meso-rectum,  crossing,  in  its 


Fta.  811.— The  Inferior  mesenlcrlc  and  Ita  bnochei. 

course,  the  ureter  and  left  cAmmon  iliac  vessels.  It  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  descend  one  on  each  side  of  the  rectum,  and  about  five  inches  from  the  anus 
break  up  into  several  small  branches,  which  are  distributed  between  the  mucous 

and  muscular  coats  of  that  tube,  nearly  aa  far  as  ita  lower  end,  anastomosing 
with  each  other,  with  the  middle  hEemorrhoidal  arteries,  branches  of  the  internal 
iliac,  and  with  the  inferior  bsemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic. 

The  Suprarenal  Arteries. 
The  Bnpnvrenol  arteries  (Fig.  367)  (»?iiW/e  awprarena/) are  two  small  vessels 
which  arise,  one  on  each  aide  of  the  aorta,  opposite  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 
They  pass  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  over  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm,  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  to  which  they  are  distributed,  anasto- 
mosing with  capsular  branches  from  the  phrenic  and  renal  arteries.  In  the  aduU 
these  arteries  are  of  small  size  ;  in  the  fcetus  they  are  as  large  aa  the  renal  arteries. 
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The  Renal  Arteries. 

The  renal  arteries  are  two  large  trunks  which  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
aorta  immediately  below  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  Each  is  directed 
outward  across  the  crus  of  the  Diaphragm,  so  as  to  form  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  aorta.  The  right  is  longer  than  the  left,  on  account  of  the  position  of 
the  aorta ;  it  passes  behind  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  left  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  right.  Previously  to  entering  the  kidney  each  artery  divides  into  four 
or  five  branches  which  are  distributed  to  its  substance.  At  the  hilum  these 
branches  lie  between  the  renal  vein  and  ureter,  the  vein  being  usually  in  front,  the 
ureter  behind.  Each  vessel  gives  off  some  small  branches  {inferior  suprarenal)  to 
the  suprarenal  capsule,  the  ureter,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  and  muscles. 
Frequently  there  is  a  second  renal  artery,  which  is  given  off  from  the  abdominal 
aorta  at  a  lower  level  and  supplies  the  lower  portion  of  the  kidney.  It  is  termed 
the  inferior  renal  artery. 

The  Spermatic  Arteries. 

The  spermatic  arteries  are  distributed  to  the  testes  in  the  male  and  to  the 
ovaria  in  the  female.  They  are  two  slender  vessels,  of  considerable  length,  which 
arise  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  a  little  below  the  renal  arteries.  Each  arterv 
passes  obliquely  outward  and  downward  behind  the  peritoneum,  resting  on  the 
Psoas  muscle,  the  right  spermatic  lying  in  front  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  left 
behind  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  It  then  crosses  obliquely  over  the  ureter 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  external  iliac  artery  to  reach  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  through  which  it  passes,  and  accompanies  the  other  constituents  of  the 
spermatic  cord  along  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  scrotum,  where  it  becomes  tortuous, 
and  divides  into  several  branches,  two  or  three  of  which  accompany  the  vas 
deferens  and  supply  the  epididymis,  anastomosing  with  the  artery  of  the  vas 
deferens  ;  others  pierce  the  back  part  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  supply  the 
substance  of  the  testis. 

The  Ovarian  Arteries. 

The  ovarian  arteries  are  shorter  than  the  spermatic,  and  do  not  pass  out  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  origin  and  course  of  the  first  part  of  the  artery  are  the 
same  as  the  spermatic  in  the  male,  but  on  arriving  at  the  margin  of  the  pelvis  the 
ovarian  artery  passes  inward,  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  broad  ligament  of 
the  uterus,  to  be  distributed  to  the  ovary.  One  or  two  small  branches  supply  the 
Fallopian  tube ;  another  passes  on  to  the  side  of  the  uterus  and  anastomoses  with 
the  uterine  arteries.  Other  offsets  are  continued  along  the  round  ligament, 
through  the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  integument  of  the  labium  and  groin. 

At  an  early  period  of  foetal  life,  when  the  testes  or  ovaries  lie  by  the  side  of  the 
spine  below  the  kidneys,  the  spermatic  or  ovarian  arteries  are  short ;  but  as  these 
organs  descend  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum  the  arteries  become  gradually 
lengthened. 

Parietal  Branches  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 

The  Phrenic  Arteries. ' 
The  phrenic  arteries  are  two  small  vessels  which  present  much  variety  in 
their  origin.  They  may  arise  separately  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  immediately 
above  the  coeliac  axis,  or  by  a  common  trunk,  which  may  spring  either  from  the 
aorta  or  from  the  coeliac  axis.  Sometimes  one  is  derived  from  the  aorta,  and  the 
other  from  one  of  the  renal  arteries.  In  only  one  out  of  thirty-six  cases  examined 
did  these  arteries  arise  as  two  separate  vessels  from  the  aorta.  They  diverge  from 
one  another  across  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  then  pass  obliquely  upward 
and  outward  upon  its  under  surface.  The  left  phrenic  passes  behind  the  oesoph- 
agus and  runs  forward  on  the  left  side  of  the  oesophageal  opening.  The  right 
phrenic  passes  behind  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  ascends  along  the  right  side  of 
the  aperture  for  transmitting  that  vein.  Near  the  back  part  of  the  central  tendon 
each  vessel  divides  into  two  branches.  The  internal  branch  runs  forward  to  the 
front  of  the  thorax,  supplying  the  Diaphragm  and  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  of 
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the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  musculo-phrenic  and  comes  nervi  phrenici,  branches 
of  the  internal  mammary.  The  external  branch  passes  toward  the  side  of  the 
thorax  and  inosculates  with  the  intercostal  arteries.  The  internal  branch  of  the 
right  phrenic  gives  oflF  a  few  vessels  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  left  one 
some  branches  to  the  oesophagus,  Each  vessel  also  sends  capsular  branches 
(superior  suprarenal)  to  the  suprarenal  capsule  of  its  own  side.  The  spleen  on  the 
left  side  and  the  liver  on  the  right  also  receive  a  few  branches  from  these  vessels. 

The  Lumbar  Arteries. 

The  lumbar  arteries  are  analogous  to  the  intercostal.  They  are  usually  four 
in  number  on  each  side,  and  arise  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta,  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  that  vessel.  They  pass  outward  and  backward,  around  the  sides  of 
the  body  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  behind  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  the  Psoas 
magnus  muscle,  those  on  the  right  side  being  covered  by  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  the  two  upper  ones  on  each  side  by  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm.  In  the 
interval  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  each  artery  divides  into 
a  dorsal  and  an  abdominal  branch. 

The  dorsal  branch  gives  off,  immediately  after  its  origin,  a  spinal  branch,  which 
enters  the  spinal  canal ;  it  then  continues  its  course  backward  between  the  trans- 
verse processes,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  back, 
anastomosing  with  the  similar  branches  of  the  adjacent  lumbar  arteries  and  with 
the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 

The  spinal  branch  enters  the  spinal  canal  through  the  intervertebral  foramen, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  and  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lateral  spinal  branches  from  the  vertebral 
(see  page  682). 

The  abdominal  branches  pass  outward,  having  a  variable  relation  to  the 
Quadratus  lumborum  muscle.  Most  frequently  the  first  branch  passes  in  front 
of  the  muscle  and  the  others  behind  it ;  sometimes  the  order  is  reversed  and  the 
low^est  branch  passes  in  front  of  the  muscle.  At  the  outer  border  of  the  Quadratus 
thev  are  continued  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  anastomose  with  branches  of 
the  epigastric  and  internal  mammary  in  fronts  the  intercostals  above,  and  those  of 
the  ilio-lumbar  and  circumflex  iliac  below. 

The  Sacra  Media. 

The  Middle  Sacral  Artery  is  a  small  vessel  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill, 
which  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta  just  at  its  bifurcation.  It  descends 
upon  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  along  the  middle  line  of  the  front  of  the 
sacrum,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  coccyx,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  lateral 
sacral  arteries,  and  terminates  in  a  minute  branch,  which  runs  down  to  the  situation 
of  the  body  presently  to  be  described  as  "Luschka's  gland."  From  it  branches 
arise  which  run  through  the  meso-rectum  to  supply  the  posterior  surface  of  the  rec- 
tum. Other  branches  are  given  off  on  each  side,  which  anastomose  with  the  lateral 
sacral  arteries,  and  send  off  small  offsets  which  enter  the  anterior  sacral  foramina. 

The  artery  is  the  representative  of  the  caudal  prolongation  of  the  aorta  of 
animals,  and  its  lateral  branches  correspond  to  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  arteries 
in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions. 

Coccygeal  Gland,  or  Luschka's  Gland. — Lying  near  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  in  a 
small  tendinous  interval  formed  bv  the  union  of  the  Levator  ani  muscles  of  each 
side,  and  just  above  the  coccygeal  attachment  of  the  Sphincter  ani,  is  a  small 
conglobate  body  about  as  large  as  a  lentil  or  a  pea,  first  described  by  Luschka,* 
and  named  by  him  the  coccygeal  gland.  Its  most  obvious  connections  are  with  the 
arteries  of  the  part. 

Structure. — It  consists  of  a  congeries  of  small  arteries  with  little  aneurismal 
dilatations  derived  from  the  middle  sacral  and  freely  communicating  with  each 

*  Der  Himanhang  und  die  Steisadriise  den  Menscheriy  Berlin,  1860 ;  Anatomie  des  Menschen^  Tubingen, 
1864,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  187. 
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other.  These  vessels  are  enclosed  in  one  or  more  layers  of  polyhedral  granular  cells, 
and  the  whole  structure  is  invested  in  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue  which  sends 
in  trabeculse,  dividing  the  interior  into  a  number  of  spaces  in  which  the  vessels 
and  cells  are  contained.  Nerves  pass  into  this  little  body  from  the  sympathetic, 
but  their  mode  of  termination  is  unknown.  Macalister  believes  the  glomerulus  of 
vessels  "  consists  of  the  condensed  and  convoluted  metameric  dorsal  arteries  of  the 
caudal  segments  imbedded  in  tissue  which  is  possibly  a  small  persisting  fragment 
of  the  neurenteric  canal." 

THE  COMMON  lUAO  ABTEBIES. 

The  abdominal  aorta  divides  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  The  bifurca- 
tion usually  takes  place  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 
This  point  corresponds  to  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus,  and  is  on  a  level  with  a 
line  drawn  from  the  highest  point  of  one  iliac  crest  to  the  other.  The  commoii 
iliac  arteries  are  about  two  inches  in  length ;  diverging  from  the  termination  of 
the  aorta,  they  pass  downw^ard  and  outward  to  the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  and 
divide  opposite  the  intervertebral  substance,  between  the  last  lumbar  v^ertebra 
and  the  sacrum  into  two  branches,  the  external  and  internal  iliac  arteries^  the 
former  supplying  the  lower  extremity  ;  the  latter,  the  viscera  and  parietes  of  the 
pelvis. 

The  right  common  iliac  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  left,  and  passes  more  ob- 
liquely across  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  In  front  of  it  are  the  perito- 
neum, the  small  intestine,  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and,  at  its  point  of 
division,  the  ureter.  Behind^  it  is  separated  from  the  last  two  lumbar  vertebrae  bv 
the  two  common  iliac  veins.  On  its  outer  side^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  inferior  vena 
cava  and  the  right  common  iliac  vein  above,  and  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle  below. 

The  left  common  iliac  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  peritoneum,  the  small  in- 
testine, branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  superior  haemorrhoidal  artery, 
and  is  crossed  at  its  point  of  bifurcation  by  the  ureter.  The  left  common  iliac  vein 
lies  partly  on  the  inner  side  and  partly  beneath  the  artery ;  on  its  outer  side  the 
artery  is  in  relation  with  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Common  Iliac  Arteries. 
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Branches. — The  common  iliac  arteries  give  off  small  branches  to  the  peritoneum 
Psoas  magnus,  ureters,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  occasionally  give 
origin  to  the  ilio-lumbar  or  renal  arteries. 

Peculiarities. — ^The  point  of  origin  varies  according  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  lu 
three-fourths  of  a  large  number  of  cases  the  aorta  bifurcated  either  upon  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra  or  upon  the  intervertebral  disk  between  it  and  the  fifth,  the  bifurcation  being,  in  one 
case  out  of  nine  below,  and  in  one  out  of  eleven  above,  this  point.  In  ten  out  of  every  thirteen 
cases  the  vessel  bifiircated  within  half  an  inch  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
more  frequently  below  than  above. 

The  point  of  division  is  subject  to  great  variety.  In  two-thirds  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
it  was  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sacrum  being  above  thai 
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point  in  one  case  out  of  eight ;  and  below  it  in  one  case  out  of  eiz.  The  left  common  iliac 
artery  divides  lower  down  more  frequently  than  the  right. 

The  Tdative  length,  nUo.  of  the  two  common  iliac  arteries  varies.  The  right  common  iliac 
was  the  longer  in  flisty-three  cases,  the  \c\\  in  fifly-two,  whilst  they  were  bolh  equal  in  fifty- 
three.  The  length  of  the  arteries  varied  in  five-sevenths  of  the  cases  examined  mim  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  three  inches;  in  about  half  of  the  teinuDing  cases  the  artery  was  longer  and  in 
the  other  half  shorter,  the  minimum  length  being  less  than  half  an  inch,  the  maximum  four 
and  a  half  inches.  In  two  instances  the  right  common  iliac  has  been  found  wanting,  the 
ext«mal  and  internal  iliacs  arising  directly  from  the  aorta. 

Surface  Harking. — Draw  a  zone  round  the  body  opposite  the  highest  part  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  ;  in  this  line  take  a  point  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line.     From  this 


Fig,  372,— Artertes  oftlie  pelvli. 

draw  two  lines  to  points  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilium  and  the 
symphyua  pubis.  These  two  diverging  lines  will  represent  the  course  of  the  common  and 
external  iliac  arteries.  Draw  a  second  zone  round  the  body  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the 
anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilium ;  the  portion  of  the  diverging  lines  between  the  two  zones 
will  represent  the  course  of  the  common  iliac  artery;  the  portion  Wlow  the  lower  zone,  that  of 
the  external  iliac  arterj'. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  common  iliac  artery  ma^  be 
required  on  account  of  aneurism  or  heemorrhage  implicating  the  external  or  internal  tliacs. 
The  artery  may  be  tied  by  one  or  two  incisions :  1 ,  an  anierior  or  iliac  incision,  by  which  the.  vessel 
is  approached  more  directly  from  the  front ;  and  2,  a  posterior  abdominal  or  lumbar  incision,  by 
which  the  vessel  is  reached  from  behind.  If  the  surgeon  select  the  iliac  region,  a  curved  incis- 
ion, from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length  according  to  the  amount  of  fat,  is  made,  commencing  just 
outside  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  a  finger's  breadth  aliove  it,  and  carried  outward 
toward  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  ihcn  upward  toward  the  ribs,  and  finally  curving  inward 
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toward  the  umbilicus.  The  abdominal  muscles  and  transversalis  fascia  are  divided,  and  the  peri- 
toneum raised  upward  and  inward  until  the  Psoas  is  reached.  The  artery  will  be  found  on  the 
inner  side  of  this  muscle,  and  is  to  be  cleared  with  a  director,  especial  care  being  taken  on  the  right 
side,  as  here  the  common  iliac  veins  lie  behind  the  artery.  The  aneurism  needle  is  to  be  passed 
from  within  outward.  But  if  the  aneurismal  tumor  should  extend  high  up  in  the  abdomen,  along 
the  external  iliac,  it  is  better  to  select  the  posterior  or  lumbar,  by  making  an  incision  partly  in 
the  abdomen,  partly  in  the  loin.  The  incision  is  compoienced  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
last  rib,  proceeding  directly  downward  to  the  ilium ;  it  is  then  curved  forward  along  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  and  a  little  above  it  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  that  bone.  The  abdominal  mus- 
cles having  been  cautiously  divided  in  succession,  the  transversalis  fascia  must  be  carefully  cut 
through,  and  the  peritoneum,  together  with  the  ureter,  separated  from  the  artery  and  pushed 
aside  ;  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  must  then  be  felt  for,  and  upon  it  the  vessel  will  be  felt  pulsat- 
ing, and  may  be  fully  exposed  in  close  connection  with  its  accompanying  vein.  On  the  right 
side  both  common  iliac  veins,  as  well  the  inferior  vena  cava,  are  m  close  connection  with  the 
artery,  and  must  be  carefully  avoided.  On  the  left  side  the  vein  usually  lies  on  the  inner  side 
and  behind  the  artery ;  but  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  two  common  iliac  veins  are  joined  on 
the  left  instead  of  the  right  side,  which  would  add  much  to  the  difficulty  of  an  operation  in  such 
a  case.  The  common  iliac  artery  may  be  so  short  that  danger  may  be  apprehended  from  second- 
ary haemorrhage  if  a  ligature  is  applied  to  it.  It  would  be  preferable,  in  such  a  case,  to  tie  both 
the  external  and  internal  iliacs  near  their  origin. 

Collateral  Circulation. — The  principal  agents  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circulation  after 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  common  iliac  are — the  anastomoses  of  the  hsemorrhoidal 
branches  of  the  internal  ihac  with  the  superior  hsemorrhoidal  from  the  inferior  mesenteric ;  the 
anastomoses  of  the  uterine  and  ovarian  arteries  and  of  the  vesical  arteries  of  opposite  sides ;  of 
the  lateral  sacral  with  the  middle  sacral  artery  ;  of  the  epigastric  with  the  internal  mammary, 
inferior  intercostal,  and  lumbar  arteries ;  of  the  circumflex  iliac  with  the  lumbar  arteries  ;  of  the 
ilio-lumbar  with  the  last  lumbar  artery ;  of  the  obturator  arter}^  by  means  of  its  pubic  branch, 
with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  deep  epigastric. 

Compression  of  the  Common  Iliac  Arteries. — The  common  iliac  arteries  are  most  effi- 
ciently compressed  by  Davy's  lever.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  gum-elastic  tube  about  two 
feet  long,  in  which  fits  a  round  wooden  "lever  "  considerably  longer  than  the  tube.  A  small 
quantity  of  olive  oil  having  been  injected  into  the  rectum,  the  ^um-elastic  tube,  softened  in  hot 
water,  is  passed  into  the  bowel  sufficiently  far  to  permit  its  pressing  upon  the  common  iliac  artery 
as  it  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  rsoas  muscle.  The  wooden 
lever  is  then  inserted  into  the  tube,  and  the  projecting  end  carried  toward  the  opposite  thigh 
and  raised,  when  it  acts  as  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  the  anus  being  the  fulcrum.  In  cases 
where  the  meso-rectum  is  abnormally  short  it  may  be  impossible,  without  unjustifiable  force,  to 
compress  the  artery  on  the  right  side. 

Internal  Iliac  Artery  (Fig.  372). 

The  internal  iliac  artery  supplies  the  walls  and  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  the  gen- 
erative organs,  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  It  is  a  short,  thick  vessel,  smaller 
in  the  adult  than  the  external  iliac,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  It 
arises  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac,  and,  passing  downward  to 
the  upper  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  divides  into  two  large  trunks, 
an  anterior  and  posterior  ;  from  its  point  of  bifurcation  a  partially  obliterated  cord, 
the  hypogastric  artery,  extends  forward  to  the  bladder. 

Relations. — In  fronts  with  the  ureter,  which  separates  it  from  the  peritoneum. 
Behind,  with  the  internal  iliac  vein,  the  lumbo-sacral  nerve,  and  Pyriformis  mus- 
cle.    By  its  outer  side,  near  its  origin,  with  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery. 

In  front. 

Peritoneum. 
Ureter. 

Outer  side.  j  \  /»««•  ^de. 

Psnnsmaimna  '      ^"J.<*">**      )  Internal  iliac  vciu. 

l-soas  magnus.  ,       ii.ac.        I  Peritoneum. 

Behind, 

External  iliac  vein  (above). 
Internal  iliac  vein. 
Luin bo-sacral  nerve. 
Sacrum. 
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In  the  foetus  the  internal  iliac  artery  (hypogastric)  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
external  iliac,  and  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  common  iliac.  Instead 
of  dipping  into  the  pelvis,  it  passes  forward  to  the  bladder,  and  ascends  along 
the  sides  of  that  viscus  to  its  summit,  to  which  it  gives  branches ;  it  then  passes 
upward  along  the  back  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  to  the  umbilicus, 
converging  toward  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Having  passed  through  the 
umbilical  opening,  the  two  arteries  twine  round  the  umbilical  vein,  forming  with 
it  the  umbilical  cord,  and  ultimately  ramify  in  the  placenta.  The  portion  of  the 
vessel  within  the  abdomen  is  called  the  hypogastric  artery^  and  that  external  to 
that  cavity,  the  umbilical  artery. 

At  birth,  when  the  placental  circulation  ceases,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
hypogastric  artery,  extending  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus, 
contracts,  and  ultimately  dwindles  to  a  solid  fibrous  cord ;  but  the  lower  portion, 
extending  from  its  origin  (in  what  is  now  the  internal  iliac  artery)  for  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  and  thence  to  the  summit  of  that  organ, 
is  not  totally  impervious,  though  it  becomes  considerably  reduced  in  size,  and 
serves  to  convey  blood  to  the  bladder  under  the  name  of  the  superior  vesical 
artery. 

Peculiarities  as  regards  Length. — In  two-thirds  of  a  lar^e  number  of  cases  the  length  of 
the  internal  iliac  varied  between  an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  naif;  in  the  remaining  third  it 
was  more  frequently  longer  than  shorter,  the  maximum  length  being  three  inches,  the  minimum 
half  an  inch. 

The  lengths  of  the  common  and  internal  iliac  arteries  bear  an  inverse  proportion  to 
each  other,  the  internal  iliac  arteiy  being  long  when  the  common  iliac  is  short,  and  vice 
versd. 

As  regards  its  Place  of  pivision.— The  place  of  division  of  the  internal  iliac  varies 
between  the  upper  margin  of  the  sacrum  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sacro-sciatio  for- 
amen. 

The  arteries  of  the  two  sides  in  a  series  of  cases  often  differed  in  length,  but  neither  seemed 
constantly  to  exceed  the  other. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  internal  iliac  artery  may  be 
required  in  cases  of  aneurism  or  hsemorrhage  affecting  one  of  its  branches.  The  vessel  may  be 
secured  by  making  an  incision  through  the  abdominal  parietes  in  the  iliac  region  in  a  direction 
and  to  an  extent  siniilar  to  that  for  securing  the  common  iliac ;  the  transversiELlis  fascia  having 
been  cautiously  divided,  and  the  peritoneum  pushed  inward  from  the  iliac  fossa  toward  the 
pelvis,  the  finger  may  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  external  iliac  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  by 
tracing  this  vessel  upward  the  mternal  iliac  is  arrived  at,  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  vein  lies  behind  and  on  the  right  side,  a  little  external  to 
the  artery,  and  in  close  contact  with  it ;  the  ureter  and  peritoneum,  which  lie  in  front,  must  also 
be  avoided.  The  degree  of  facility  in  applying  a  ligature  to  this  vessel  will  mainly  depend  upon 
its  length.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  examined  the  artery  was 
short,  varying  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half;  in  these  cases  the  artery  is  deeply  seated  in 
the  pelvis ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  vessel  is  longer,  it  is  found  partly  above  that  cavity.  If 
the  artery  is  very  short,  as  occasionally  happens,  it  would  be  preferable  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the 
common  iliac  or  upon  tlie  external  and  internal  iliacs  at  their  origin. 

Probably  a  better  method  of  tying  the  internal  iliac  artery  is  by  an  abdominal  section  in  the 
median  line  and  reaching  the  vessel  through  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  plan  has  been 
advocated  by  Dennis  of  New  York  on  the  following  grounds :  (1)  It  no  way  increases  the  danger 
of  the  operation ;  (2)  it  prevents  a  series  of  accidents  which  have  occurred  during  ligature  of  tlie 
artery  by  the  older  methods;  (3)  it  enables  the  surgeon  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  disease 
in  the  main  arterial  trunk,  and  select  his  spot  for  the  application  of  the  ligature;  and  (4)  it 
occupies  much  less  time. 

Collateral  Circulation. — In  Professor  Owen's  dissection  of  a  ca^  in  which  the  internal 
iliac  artery  had  been  tied  by  Stevens  ten  years  before  death  for  aneurism  of  the  sciatic  artery, 
the  internal  iliac  was  found  impervious  for  about  an  inch  above  the  point  where  the  ligature  had 
been  applied,  but  the  obliteration  did  not  extend  to  the  origin  of  the  external  iliac,  as  the  ilio- 
lumbar artery  arose  just  above  this  point.  Below  the  point  of  obliteration  the  artery  resumed 
its  natural  diameter,  and  continued  so  for  half  an  inch,  the  obturator,  lateral  sacral,  and  gluteal 
arising  in  succession  from  the  latter  portion.  The  obturator  artery  was  entirely  obliterated. 
The  lateral  sacral  artery  was  as  large  as  a  crow's  quill,  and  had  a  very  free  anastomosis  with  the 
artery  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  middle  sacral  artery.  The  sciatic  artery  was  entirely 
obliterated  as  far  as  its  point  of  connection  with  the  aneurismal  tumor,  but  on  the  distal  side  of 
the  sac  it  was  continuedf  down  along  the  back  of  the  thigh  nearly  as  large  in  size  as  the  femoral, 
being  pervious  about  an  inch  below  the  sac  by  receiving  an  anastomosing  vessel  from  the  pro- 
funda.*   The  circulation  was  carried  on  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  uterine  and  ovarian  artenes; 

*  Medico-Chirurgical  IVarw.,  vol.  xvi. 
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of  the  opposite  vesical  arteries;  of  the  haemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  with 
those  from  the  inferior  mesenteric ;  of  the  obturator  artery,  by  means  of  its  pubic  branch, 
with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  epigastric  and  internal  circumflex ;  of  the 
circumflex  and  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda  f emoris  with  the  sciatic ;  of  the  gluteal 
with  the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  arteries ;  of  the  ilio-lumbar  with  the  last  lumbar ;  of 
the  lateral  sacral  with  the  middle  sacral ;  and  of  the  circumflex  iliac  with  the  ilio-lumbar  and 
gluteal 

Branches  of  the  Internal  Iliac. 

From  the  Anterior  Trunk.  From  the  Posterior  Trunk. 

Superior  Vesical.  Ilio-lumbar. 

Middle  Vesical.  Lateral  Sacral. 

Inferior  Vesical.  Gluteal. 

Middle  Hsemorrhoidal. 

Obturator. 

Internal  Pudic. 

Sciatic. 


T    s       7    f  Uterine. 


The  superior  vesical  is  that  part  of  the  foetal  hypogastric  artery  which  remains 
pervious  after  birth.  It  extends  to  the  side  of  the  bladder,  distributing  numerous 
branches  to  the  apex  and  body  of  the  organ.  From  one  of  these  a  slender  vessel 
is  derived  which  accompanies  the  vas  deferens  in  its  course  to  the  testis,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  spermatic  artery.  This  is  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens. 
Other  branches  supply  the  ureter. 

The  middle  vesical,  usually  a  branch  of  the  superior,  is  distributed  to  the  ba^e 
of  the  bladder  and  under  surface  of  the  vesiculae  seminales. 

The  inferior  vesical  arises  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac, 
frequently  in  common  with  the  middle  haemorrhoidal,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
base  of  the  bladder,  the  prostate  gland,  and  vesiculae  seminales.  The  branches 
distributed  to  the  prostate  communicate  with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the 
opposite  side. 

The  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery  usually  arises  together  with  the  preceding 
vessel.  It  supplies  the  rectum,  anastomosing  with  the  other  haemorrhoidal 
arteries. 

The  uterine  artery  passes  inward  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Ascending,  in  a  tortuous  course  on  the  side  of 
this  viscus,  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  it  distributes  branches 
to  its  substance,  anastomosing,  near  its  termination,  with  a  branch  from  the 
ovarian  artery.  Branches  from  this  vessel  are  also  distributed  to  the  bladder  and 
ureter. 

The  vaginal  artery  is  analogous  to  the  inferior  vesical  in  the  male ;  it  descends 
upon  the  vagina,  supplying  its  mucous  membrane,  and  sending  branches  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  contiguous  part  of  the  rectum. 

The  Obturator  Artery  usually  arises  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  intenial 
iliac,  frequently  from  the  posterior.  It  passes  forward,  below  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and,  escaping  from  the  pelvic 
cavity  through  a  short  canal  formed  by  a  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  the  arched  border  of  the  obturator  mem- 
brane, it  divides  into  an  internal  and  external  branch.  In  the  pelvic  cavity  this 
vessel  lies  upon  the  pelvic  fascia,  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  a  little  below  the 
obturator  nerve. 

Branches. —  Within  the  pelvis,  the  obturator  artery  gives  off  an  iliac  branch  to 
the  iliac  fossa,  which  supplies  the  bone  and  the  Iliacus  muscle,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  ilio-lumbar  artery ;  a  vesical  branch,  which  runs  backward  to  supply  the 
bladder;  and  a  pubic  branch,  which  is  given  off  from  the  vessel  just  before  it 
leaves  the  pelvic  cavity.     This  branch  ascends  upon  the  back  of  the  os  pubis. 
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communicating  with  offsets  from  the  deep  epigastric  artery  and  with  the  corre- 
sponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side.  This  branch  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  femoral  ring.  Sxtemal  to  the  pelvis,  the  obturator  artery  divides  into  an 
internal  and  an  external  branch,  which  are  deeply  situated  beneath  the  Obturator 
externus  muscle. 

The  internal  branch  curves  downward  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  obturator 
roi-amen,  distributing  branches  to  the  Obturator  extemus  muscle,  Pectineus, 
Adductors,  and  Gracilis,  and  anastomoses  with  the  external  branch  and  with  the 
internal  circumflex  artery. 

The  external  branch  curves  round  the  outer  margin  of  the  foramen  to  the 
space  betwei;n  the  Gemellus  inferior  and  Quadratus  femoris,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  sciatic  artery.  It  supplies  the  Obturator  muscles,  anastomoses,  as  it 
passes  backward,  with  the  internal  branch  and  with  the  internal  circumflex,  and 
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sends  a  branch  to  the  hip-joint  through  the  cotyloid  notch,  which  ramifies  on  the 
round  ligament  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Pecnliaritiea.— In  two  out  of  every  three  cases  the  obturator  ariees  from  the  inlemal  iliac ; 
in  one  case  in  three  and  a  half  from  the  epigastric ;  and  in  about  two  unti  a  half  in  seventy-two 
cases  by  two  Tmits  fruui  both  vessels.  It  arises  in  one  and  two-tenths  per  eent.  from  the  ester- 
nal  iliac  artery.  The  origin  of  the  obturator  t'rutu  the  epigastric  va  not  (.'ommoniy  found  OD  both 
sides  of  the  same  body. 

When  the  obturator  artery  arises  at  the  frvnt  of  the  pelvis  from  the  epigastric,  it  descends 
almost  vertically  to  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  furomcn.  The  artery  in  this  course  usually 
lies  in  contact  with  the  external  iliac  vein  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  ring  (Fig.  373,  a)  ; 
in  such  cases  it  would  not  be  endangered  in  the  operation  for  iemoral  hernia.  Occasionally. 
however,  it  cun'es  inward  along  the  free  margin  of  Gimbemat's  ligament  (Fig.  3T3,  n),  and 
under  such  circumstances  would  almost  completely  encircle  the  neck  of  a  hernial  sac  (supposing 
a  hernia  to  exist  in  such  8  case),  and  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  wounded  if  an  operation 
was  performed. 

The  internal  padic  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  anterior 
trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  supplies  the  external  organs  of  generation. 
Though  the  course  of  the  artery  is  the  same  in  the  two  sexes,  the  vessel  is  much 
smaller  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  the  distribution  of  its  branches 
somewhat  difl"erenl.  The  description  of  its  arrangement  in  the  male  will  first  he 
given,  and  subsequently  the  differences  which  it  presents  in  the  female  will  he 
mentioned. 

The  Interaal  Fiutic  Artery  in  the  Mole  passes  downward  and  outward  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  emerges  from  the  pelvis 
between  the  Pyriformis  and  Coccygeiis  muscles  :  it  then  crosses  the  spine  of  the 
ischium  and  re-enters  the  pelvis  through  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  The 
artery  now  crosses  the  Obturator  internus  muscle  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa,  being  situated  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  lower  margin  of  the 
ischial  tuberosity.  It  is  here  contained  in  a  sheath  of  the  obturator  fascia,  and 
gradually  approaches  the  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  along  which  it  passes 
forward  and  upward,  pierces  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and 
runs  forward  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis ;  finally,  it 
perforates  the  anterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  and  divides  into  its  two 
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terminal  branches,  tie  dorgal  artery  of  the  penis  and  the  artery  of  the  eorput 
eavemosum. 

Relations. — In  the  first  part  of  its  course,  within  the  pelvis,  it  lies  in  front  of 
the  Pyriformis  muscle  and  sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  and  on  the  outer  aide  of  the 

rectum  (on  the  left  eide). 

As  it  crosses  the  spine 

of  the  ischium  it  is  cov- 

^  "*"■■  ered    by    the     Gluteus 

maximus.    In  the  pelvis 
it  lies  on  (he  outer  side 
of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa, 
upon  the  surface  of  the 
Obturator  in  tern  us  mu;^ 
cle,  contained  in  a  fibrous 
canal  formed  by  the  ob- 
*"«    turator   fascia   and    the 
falciform  process  of  the 
a     great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment.    It    is   accompa- 
q  ■*"     nied  by  the  pudic  veins 

and  the  internal  pudic 
nerve,  which  lies  inter- 
nal lo  it  on  the  ischial 
spine. 

Peculiarities.— Tlie  in- 
termit pudic  is  sometiDies 
smaller  than  usual,  or  faiU 
U)  give  off  one  or  two  of  its 
usual  branches ;  in  sui-h 
cases  the  deficieucy  is  sup- 
plied by  branches  derived 
trom  an  additional  ves^j. 
the  accmory  ]mdic,  whii'h 
generally  arises  from  the  in- 
ternal pudic  arteT>'  before  iia 
exit  from  the  great  aaero- 
sciatic  foramen.  It  passes 
forward  along  the  lower  part 
"*"*■  of  the  bladder  and  across 
iff,  the  side  of  the  prostate 
gland  to  the  root  of  the 
penis,  where  it  perforates 
the  triangular  ligament  and 
gives  off  the  branches  usu- 
ally derived  from  the  pudic 

Fir..3T4,-Tlielul«riiiili)udioaMeri-aiitllWl>rancheslQthem«lB,  (Gegenbaur.)  arterj*-    The  deficiency  most 

frequently  met  with  is  iliat 
in  which  the  inlernal  pudic  ends  as  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  the  arterj-  of  the  corpus  cavemosuni 
and  nrteria  dors.ilis  penis  being  derived  from  the  acecssorj-  pudic.  Or  the  pudic  may  terminMe 
HS  the  superBcial  («rineal,  ihe  arterj'  of  the  bulb  being  derived,  with  the  other  two  brandies. 
from  the  accessory  vessel. 

Surgical  AiUltomr.— The  relation  of  the  accessor}'  pudic  to  the  prostate  gland  and  urethra 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  as  this  vessel  is  in  danger  of  beintr  wounded 
iu  the  lateral  operation  of  lithutoiny.  The  student  should  also  study  the  position  of  the  internal 
pudic  artery  and  its  branches,  when  running  a  normal  course,  with  regard  to  the  same  operation. 
The  superficial  and  the  transverse  perineal  arteries  are,  of  necessity,  divided  in  this  ojieratioii. 
but  the  haemorrhage  fnim  these  vessels  is  seldom  excessive ;  should  a  ligature  be  reouired,  it  can 
readily  he  applied  on  account  of  their  su)>erficial  position.  The  arteiy  of  the  bulb  may  be 
divided  if  the  incision  be  carried  too  far  forward,  and  in.iury  of  this  vessel  maybe  attended  with 
serious  or  even  fatal  consef(uenees.  The  main  trunk  of  the  internal  nudic  arteiy  may  be  wounded 
if  the  incision  be  carried  too  fiir  outward  ;  bat,  being  bound  down  by  the  strongobturatorfoscis 
and  under  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  the  accident  is  not  very  likely  to  occur  unless  the 
vessel  runs  an  anomalous  course. 
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Btanches. — The  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  are — 

Muscular.  Transverse  Perineal. 

Inferior  Hsemorrhoidal.  Artery  of  the  Bulb. 

Superficial  Perineal.  Artery  of  the  Corpus  Cavernosum. 

Dorsal  Artery  of  the  Penis. 

The  mnscnlar  branches  consist  of  two  sets — one  given  off  in  the  pelvis,  the 
other  as  the  vessel  crosses  the  ischial  spine.  The  former  are  several  small  offsets 
which  supply  the  Levator  ani,  the  Obturator  internus,  the  Pyriformis,  and  the 
Coccygeus  muscles.  The  branches  given  off  outside  the  pelvis  are  distributed  to 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  External  rotator  muscles.  They 
anastomose  with  branches  of  the  sciatic  artery. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  are  two  or  three  small  arteries  which  arise  from  the  in- 
ternal pudic  as  it  passes  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Crossing  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa,  they  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  anal  region. 

The  Buperflcial  perineal  artery  supplies  the  scrotum  and  muscles  and  integu- 
ment of  the  perinaeum.  It  arises  from  the  internal  pudic  in  front  of  the  preceding 
branches,  and  turns  upward,  crossing  either  over  or  under  the  Transversus  perinaei 
muscle,  and  runs  forward,  parallel  to  the  pubic  arch,  in  the  interspace  between  the 
Accelerator  urinae  and  Erector  penis  muscles,  both  of  which  it  supplies,  and  is 
finally  distributed  to  the  skin  and  dartos  of  the  scrotum.  In  its  passage  through 
the  perinaeum  it  lies  beneath  the  superficial  perineal  fascia. 

The  transverse  perineal  is  a  small  branch  which  arises  either  from  the  internal 
pudic  or  from  the  superficial  perineal  artery  as  it  crosses  the  Transversus  perinaei 
muscle.  It  runs  transversely  inward  along  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  Trans- 
versus perinaei  muscle,  which  it  supplies,  as  well  as  the  structures  between  the  anus 
and  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  anastomoses  with  the  one  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb  is  a  large  but  very  short  vessel  which  arises  from  the 
internal  pubic  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and,  passing 
nearly  transversely  inward,  pierces  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  in  which  it  ramifies. 
It  gives  off  a  small  branch  which  descends  to  supply  Cowper's  gland. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^This  artery  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a  surgical  point  of  view, 
as  it  is  in  danger  of  being  wounded  in  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy — an  accident  usually 
attended  in  the  adult  with  alarming  haemorrhage.  The  vessel  is  sometimes  very  small,  occasion- 
ally wanting,  or  even  double.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the  internal  pudic  earlier  than  usual,  and 
crosses  the  perinaeum  to  reach  the  back  part  of  the  bulb.  In  such  a  case  the  vessel  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  wounded  in  the  performance  or  the  lateral  o)>eration  of  lithotomy.  If,  on  the  contraiy, 
it  should  arise  from  an  accessory  pudic,  it  lies  more  forward  than  usual  and  is  out  of  danger  in 
the  operation. 

The  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal pudic,  arises  from  that  vessel  while  it  is  situated  between  the  crus  penis  and 
the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis ;  piercing  the  crus  penis  obliquely,  it  runs  forward  in  the 
centre  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  to  which  its  branches  are  distributed. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  ascends  between  the  crus  and  pubic  symphysis, 
and,  piercing  the  suspensory  ligament,  runs  forward  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  to 
the  glans,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches  which  supply  the  glans  and  prepuce. 
On  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  it  lies  immediately  beneath  the  integument,  parallel 
with  the  dorsal  vein  and  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite  side  with  the 
nerve  external.  It  supplies  the  integument  and  fibrous  sheath  of  the  corpus  caver- 
nosum, sending  branches  through  the  sheath  to  anastomose  with  the  preceding 
vessel. 

The  Internal  Pudic  Artery  in  the  Female  is  smaller  than  in  the  male.  Its 
origin  and  course  are  similar,  and  there  is  considerable  analogy  in  the  distribution 
of  its  branches.  The  superficial  artery  supplies  the  labia  pudendi ;  the  artery  of 
the  bulb  supplies  the  bulbi  vestibuli  and  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  vagina ;  the 
artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  supplies  the  cavernous  body  of  the  clitoris ;  and 
the  arteria  dorsalis  clitoridis  supplies  the  dorsum  of  that  organ,  and  terminates  in 
the  glans  and  in  the  membranous  fold  corresponding  to  the  prepuce  of  the  male. 
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The  Sciatic  Arteiy  (Fig.  375),  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
anterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  is  diatributed  to  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the 
pelvis.  It  passes  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  behind 
the  internal  pudic  artery,  resting  on  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves  and  Pyriformis 
muscle,  and  escapes  from  the  pelvis  through  this  foramen  between  the  Pyriformis 
and  Coccygeus.    It  then  descends  in  the  interval  between  the  trochanter  major  and 

tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  ac- 
companied by  the  sciatic  nerves, 
and  covered  by  the  Gluteus 
maximus,  and  is  continued  down 
the  back  of  the  thigh  supplying 
the  skin,  and  anastomosing  with 
branches  of  the  perforating  arte- 
ries. 

Within  the  pelvis  it  distrib- 
utes branches  to  the  Pyriformis, 
Cocevgeus,    and    Levator    ani 
muscles ;     some    heemorrhoidal 
branches,     which    supply    the 
rectum,   and    occasionally   take 
the  place  of  the  middle  hemor- 
rhoidal    artery;     and     vesical 
■linnitDn       branches  to  the  base  and  neck 
r^lJjSf      of  the  bladder,  vesiculse  semi- 
nales,  and  prostate  gland.     £r- 
temal  to  the  pehi»  it  gives  off 
tr/onuiag,     'he  following  branches : 

Coccygeal. 
Inferior  Gluteal. 
^  Comes  Nervi  Ischiadic!. 

TforuHne.  Muscular. 

^^^  Articular. 

rforoHng.  fhe  coccygeal  branch   runs 

inward,  pierces  the  great  sacro- 
Bciatic   ligament,  and   supplies 
^5^'*'     the  Gluteus  maximus,  the  in- 
tegument, and  other  structures 
on  the  back  of  the  coccyx. 
The  inferior  gluteal  branches, 
muteuiar.     t^rce  Or  four  in  number,  supply 
the  Gluteus   maximus   muscle, 
anastomosing  with   the  gluteal 
a^  artery  in  the  substance  of  the 

'  ^.S!^      muscle. 

The  comes   nerrl  iBcUadlci 

is  a  long,  slender  vessel  which 

nuMcvtar.     accompanies    the   great   sciatic 

nerve  for  a  short   distance;    it 

then  penetrates  it  and  runs  in 

its  substance  to  the  lower  part 

of  the  thigh. 

uscles  on  the  back  part  of  the  hip,  anas- 

ich  of  the  obturator,  internal  and  exter- 


9  glutei]  tod  pMleiior  fenianl 


The  muBcnlar  branches  supply  the  i 
tomosing  with  the  gluteal,  external  bra 
nal  circumflex,  and   superior  perforating  arteries. 

Some  articular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  nio-lumbar  Artery,  given  off  from  the  posterior  trunk  of  the  internal 
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iliac,  turns  upward  and  outward  between  the  obturator  nerve  and  lumbo-saeral 
cord,  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  behind  which  it  divides  into  a  lum- 
bar and  an  iliac  branch. 

The  lumbar  branch  supplies  the  Psoas  and  Quadratus  lumborum  muscles, 
anastomosing  with  the  last  lumbar  artery,  and  sends  a  small  spinal  branch  through 
the  intervertebral  foramen,  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum,  into 
the  spinal  canal,  to  supply  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes. 

The  iliac  branch  descends  to  supply  the  Iliacus  muscle ;  some  offsets,  running 
between  the  muscle  and  the  bone,  anastomose  with  the  iliac  branch  of  the 
obturator;  one  of  these  enters  an  oblique  canal  to  supply  the  diploe,  whilst  others 
run  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  distributing  branches  to  the  Gluteal  and  Abdom- 
inal muscles,  and  anastomose  in  their  course  with  the  gluteal,  circumflex  iliac, 
and  external  circumflex  arteries. 

The  Lateral  Sacral  Arteries  (Fig.  372)  are  usually  two  in  number  on  each  side, 
superior  and  inferior. 

The  superior,  which  is  of  large  size,  passes  inward,  and,  after  anastomosing 
with  branches  from  the  middle  sacral,  enters  the  first  or  second  sacral  foramen,  is 
distributed  to  the  contents  of  the  sacral  canal  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lateral 
spinal  branches  from  the  vertebral,  and,  escaping  by  the  corresponding  posterior 
sacral  foramen,  supplies  the  skin  and  muscles  on  the  dorsum  of  the  sacrum,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  gluteal. 

The  inferior  passes  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  Pyriformis  muscle  and 
sacral  nerves  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  descends  on  the 
front  of  the  sacrum,  and  anastomoses  over  the  coccyx  with  the  sacra  media  and 
opposite  lateral  sacral  arteries.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  branches  which  enter 
the  anterior  sacral  foramina;  these,  after  giving  off  branches  to  be  distributed  to 
the  contents  of  the  sacral  canal  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lateral  spinal  branches 
from  the  vertebral,  escape  by  the  posterior  sacral  foramina,  and  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  and  skin  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  sacrum,  anastomosing  with  the 
gluteal. 

The  Gluteal  Artery  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  appears  to 
be  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  division  of  that  vessel.  It  is  a  short,  thick 
trunk,  which  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  above  the  upper  border  of  the  Pjjrriformis 
muscle,  and  immediately  divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep  branch.  Within  the 
pelvis  it  gives  off  a  few  muscular  branches  to  the  Iliacus,  Pyriformis,  and  Obtu- 
rator in  tern  us,  and,  just  previous  to  quitting  that  cavity,  a  nutrient  artery,  which 
enters  the  ilium. 

The  snperflcial  branch  passes  beneath  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  divides  into 
numerous  branches,  some  of  which  supply  that  muscle,  whilst  others  perforate  its 
tendinous  origin,  and  supply  the  integument  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum,  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  arteries. 

The  deep  branch  runs  between  the  Gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  and  sub- 
divides into  two.  Of  these,  the  superior  division,  continuing  the  original  course 
of  the  vessel,  passes  along  the  upper  border  of  the  Gluteus  minimus  to  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  anastomosing  with  the  circumflex  iliac  and 
ascending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex  artery.  The  inferior  division 
crosses  the  Gluteus  minimus  obliquely  to  the  trochanter  major,  distributing 
branches  to  the  Glutei  muscles,  and  inosculates  with  the  external  circumflex 
artery.     Some  branches  pierce  the  Gluteus  minimus  to  supply  the  hip-joint. 

Surikce  Marking. — ^The  position  of  the  three  main  branches  of  the  internal  iliac,  the 
sciatic,  internal  pudic,  and  gluteal,  which  may  occasionally  be  the  object  of  surgical  interference, 
is  indicated  on  tne  surface  m  the  following  way :  A  line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  posterior  supe- 
rior iliac  spine  to  the  poslerior  superior  angle  of  the  great  trochanter,  with  the  limb  slightly 
flexed  and  rotated  inward :  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  gluteal  artet-y  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  sciatic  notch  will  correspond  with  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  this 
line.  A  second  line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  same  point  to  tne  middle  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  ;  the  junction  of  the  lower  with  the  middle  third  marks  the  point  of  emergence  of  the 
idatic  and  pxidic  arteries  from  the  great  sciatic  notch. 
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Surgical  Anatomy. — Any  of  these  three  vessels  may  require  ligaturing  for  a  wound  or  for 
aneurism,  which  is  generally  traumatic,  and  the  operation  may  be  performed  by  an  incision. 
three  or  four  inches  long,  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  muscle,  the 
middle  of  the  cut  corresponding  to  the  point  indicating  their  respective  positions. 

The  External  Iliac  Artery  (Fig.  372). 

The  external  iliac  artery  is  larger  in  the  adult  than  the  internal  iliac^  and 
passes  obliquely  downward  and  outward  along  the  inner  border  of  the  Psoas 
muscle,  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac  to  Poupart's  ligament,  where  it 
enters  the  thigh  and  becomes  the  femoral  artery. 

Relations. — In  fronU  with  the  peritoneum,  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  the 
intestines,  ileum  on  right  side,  sigmoid  flexure  on  left,  and  a  thin  layer  of  fascia 
derived  from  the  iliac  fascia,  which  surrounds  the  artery  and  vein,  At  hs 
origin  it  is  occasionally  crossed  by  the  ureter.  The  spermatic  vessels  descend  for 
some  distance  upon  it  near  its  termination,  and  it  is  crossed  in  this  situation  by 
the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  and  the  circumflex  iliac  vein ;  the 
vas  deferens  curves  down  along  its  inner  side.  Behind^  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
external  iliac  vein,  which,  at  Poupart's  ligament,  lies  at  its  inner  side.  Exter- 
nally^ it  rests  against  the  Psoas  muscle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  iliac 
fascia.  The  artery  rests  upon  this  muscle,  near  Poupart's  ligament,  similarly 
separated  by  the  fascia.  Numerous  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  are  found  lying 
on  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  vessel. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  External  Iliac  Artery. 

In  front. 

Peritoneum,  intestines,  and  fascia. 
Near  ( Spermatic  vessels. 

Pou part's      <  Genito-crural  nerve  (genital  branch). 
Ligament.      ( Circumflex  iliac  vein. 

Lymphatic  vessels  and  glands. 

Outer  mde.  f  \  Inner  side. 

Psoas  magnus.  I       liS^,        I         External  iliac  vein  and  vas  deferens 

Iliac  fascia.  \  J  at  femoral  arch. 

Behind. 

External  iliac  vein. 
Psoas  magnus. 
Iliac  fascia. 

Surface  Marking.— The  surface  line  indicating  the  course  of  the  external  iliac  arteiy  has 
been  already  given  (see  page  619). 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  iliac  may  be  required  in 
cases  of  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery  or  for  a  wound  of  the  artery.  This  vessel  may  be 
secured  in  any  part  of  its  course,  excepting  near  its  upper  end,  which  is  to  be  avoided  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  great  stream  of  blood  in  the  internal  iliac,  and  near  its  lower 
end,  which  should  also  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  proximitv  of  the  epigastric  and  circumflex 
iliac  vessels.  One  of  the  chief  points  in  the  performance  of  the  operation  is  to  secure  the  ves- 
sel without  injury  to  the  peritoneum.  The  patient  having  been  placed  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, an  incision  should  be  made,  commencing  below  at  a  point  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  a  little  external  to  its  middle,  and  running  upward  and  outward, 
parallel  to  roupart  s  ligament,  to  a  point  above  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  When 
the  artery  is  deeply  seated  more  room  will  be  renuired,  and  may  be  obtained  by  curving  the 
incision  from  the  point  last  named  inward  toward  trie  umbilicus  for  a  short  distance,  or,  if  the 
lower  part  of  the  artery  is  to  be  reached,  the  surgeon  may  adopt  the  plan  advocated  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  by  making  an  incision  close  to  Poupart's  ligament  from  about  half  an  inch  out- 
side of  the  external  abdominal  ring  to  one  inch  internal  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium.  This  incision,  being  made  in  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  tne  external 
oblique,  is  less  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  ventral  hernia,  but  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the 
epigastric  artery.  Abernethy,  who  first  tied  this  artery,  made  his  incision  m  the  course  of  the 
vessel.  The  abdominal  muscles  and  transversalis  fascia  having  been  cautiously  divided,  the  peri- 
toneum should  be  separated  from  the  iliac  fossa  and  raised  toward  the  pelvis ;  and  on  introducing 
the  finger  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  the  artery  may  be  felt  pulsating  along  the  inner  border  of 
the  Psoas  muscle.     The  external  iliac  vein  is  generally  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery, 
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and  must  be  cautiously  separated  from  it  by  the  finger-nail  or  handle  of  the  knife,  and  the  aneu- 
rism needle  should  be  introduced  on  the  inner  side,  between  the  artery  and  the  vein. 

Ligature  of  the  external  iliac  artery  has  recently  been  performed  in  three  or  more  cases  by 
a  transperitoneal  method.  An  incision  four  inches  in  length  is  made  in  the  semilunar  line,  com- 
mencing about  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus  and  carried  through  the  abdominal  wall  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  intestines  are  then  pushed  upward  and  neld  out  of  the  way  by  a  broad 
abdominal  retractor,  and  an  incision  made  through  tne  peritoneum  at  the  margin  of  the  pelvis 
in  the  course  of  the  artery,  and  the  vessel  secured  in  an^  part  of  its  course  which  may  seem 
desirable  to  the  operator.  The  advantages  of  this  operation  appear  to  be  that  if  it  is  found 
necess^  the  common  iliax;  artery  can  be  ligatured  instead  of  the  external  iliac  without  extension 
or  modification  of  the  incision ;  and  secondly,  that  the  vessel  can  be  ligatured  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  coverings  of  the  sac.  Possibly  a  disadvantage  may  exist  in  the  greater 
risk  of  hernia  afler  this  method. 

Collateral  Gircnlatioii. — The  principal  anastomoses  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circulation, 
after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  iliac,  are — the  ilio-lumbar  with  the  circumflex 
iliac  I  the  gluteal  with  the  external  circumflex  ;  the  obturator  with  the  internal  circumflex ;  the 
sciatic  with  the  superior  perforating  and  circumflex  branches  of  the  profunda  artery ;  and  the 
internal  pudic  with  the  external  pudic.  When  the  obturator  arises  from  the  epigastric,  it  is 
supplied  with  blood  by  branches,  either  from  the  internal  iliac,  the  lateral  sacral,  or  the  inter- 
nal pudic.  The  epigastric  receives  its  supplv  from  the  internal  mammary  and  inferior 
intercostal  arteries,  and  from  the  internal  iliac  by  the  anastomoses  of  its  branches  with  the 
obturator. 

In  the  dissection  of  a  limb  eighteen  years  after  the  successful  ligature  of  the  external  iliac 
artery  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports^  vol.  i.  p.  50,  the 
anastomosing  branches  are  described  in  three  sets:  An  anterior  set. — 1,  a  very  large  branch 
from  the  ilio-lumbar  artery  to  the  circumflex  iliac;  2,  another  branch  from  the  iho-lumbar, 
joined  by  one  from  the  obturator,  and  breaking  up  into  numerous  tortuous  branches  to  anastomose 
with  the  external  circumflex ;  3,  two  other  brancnes  from  the  obturator,  which  passed  over  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  communicated  with  the  epigastric,  and  then  broke  up  into  a  plexus  to  anas- 
tomose with  the  internal  circumflex.  An  internal  set. — ^Branches  given  ofF  from  the  obturator, 
after  quitting  the  pelvis,  which  ramified  among  the  adductor  muscles  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
hip-joint,  and  joined  most  freely  with  branches  of  the  internal  circumflex.  A  posterior  set. — 
1,  three  large  branches  from  the  gluteal  to  the  external  circumflex ;  2,  several  branches  from  the 
sciatic  around  the  great  sciatic  notch  to  the  internal  and  external  circumflex,  and  the  perforating 
branches  of  the  profunda. 

Branches. — Besides  several  small  branches  to  the  Psoas  muscle  and  the  neigh- 
boring lymphatic  glands,  the  external  iliac  gives  off  two  branches  of  considerable 
size — the 

Deep  Epigastric  and  Deep  Circumflex  Iliac. 

The  Deep  Epigastric  Artery  arises  from  the  external  iliac  a  few  lines  above 
Poupart's  ligament.  It  at  first  descends  to  reach  this  ligament,  and  then  ascends 
obliquely  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  lying  between 
the  transversalis  fascia  and  peritoneum,  and,  continuing  its  course  upward,  it 
pierces  the  transversalis  fascia,  and,  passing  over  the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas, 
enters  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  muscle.  It  then  ascends  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  muscle,  and  finally  divides  into  numerous  branches,  which  anastomose, 
above  the  umbilicus,  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  and 
inferior  intercostal  arteries.  The  deep  epigastric  artery  bears  a  very  important 
relation  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring  as  it  passes  obliquely  upward  and  inward 
from  its  origin  from  the  external  iliac.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  lies  along  the 
lower  and  inner  margin  of  the  ring  and  beneath  the  commencement  of  the  sper- 
matic cord.  As  it  winds  round  the  internal  abdominal  ring  it  is  crossed  by  the  vas 
deferens  in  the  male  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  this  vessel  are  the  following :  The  cremasteric^ 
which  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord,  and  supplies  the  Cremaster  muscle  and 
other  coverings  of  the  cord,  anastomosing  with  the  spermatic  artery ;  a  pubic 
branch,  which  runs  along  Poupart's  ligament,  and  then  descends  behind  the  pubes 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  ring,  and  anastomoses  with  offsets  from  the 
obturator  artery ;  muscular  branches,  some  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  peritoneum,  anastomosing  with  the  lumbar  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries ; 
others  perforate  the  tendon  of  the  External  oblique,  and  supply  the  integument, 
anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  superficial  epigastric. 
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Peculiarities. — The  origin  of  the  epigastric  may  take  plaee  from  an^  part  of  the  external 
iliac  between  Poupart's  ligament  and  two  mches  and  a  half  above  it,  or  it  may  arise  belo^v  this 
ligament,  froiu  the  femoral  or  from  the  deep  femoral. 

IJnion  with  Branches. — It  frequently  arises  from  the  external  iliac  by  a  common  trunk 
with  the  obturator.  Sometimes  the  epigastric  arises  from  the  obturator,  the  latter  vessel  being 
furnished  by  the  internal  iliac,  or  the  epigastric  may  be  formed  of  two  branches,  one  derivea 
from  the  external  iliac,  the  other  from  the  internal  iliac. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  deep  epigastric  artery  follows  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament  toward  the  umbilicus;  but  shortly  afler  this  line  crosses  the linea semilunaris 
the  direction  changes,  and  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  directly  upward  in  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  inner  third  with  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  Rectus  muscle.  It  has  important  surgical 
relations,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  means,  through  its  ans^tomosis 
with  the  internal  mammary,  in  establishing  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  either  the 
common  or  external  iliac  arteries.  It  lies  close  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  is  therefore 
internal  to  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  but  external  to  a  direct  inguinal  hernia,  as  it  emerges 
from  the  abdomen.  It  forms  the  outer  boundanr  of  Hesselbach's  triangle.  It  is  in  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  spermatic  cord,  which  lies  in  mnt  of  it  in  the  inguinal  canal,  separated  only 
by  the  transversalis  fascia.     The  vas  deferens  hooks  round  its  outer  side. 

The  Deep  Circumflex  Iliac  Artery  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  external 
iliac  nearly  opposite  the  epigastric  artery.  It  ascends  obliquely  outward  behind 
Poupart's  ligament,  contained  in  a  fibrous  sheath  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
transversalis  and  iliac  fasciae,  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 
It  then  runs  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  about  its  middle, 
where  it  pierces  the  Transversalis,  and  runs  backward  between  that  muscle  and 
the  Internal  oblique,  to  anastomose  with  the  ilio-lumbar  and  gluteal  arteries. 
Opposite  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  it  gives  off"  a  large  branch,  which 
ascends  between  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis  muscles,  supplying  them, 
and  anastomosing  with  the  lumbar  and  epigastric  arteries. 

ARTERIES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Femoral  Artery  (Fig.  376). 

The  femoral  artery  is  the  continuation  of  the  external  iliac.  It  commences 
immediately  behind  Poupart's  ligament,  midway  between  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  and,  passing  down  the  fore  part  and 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  terminates  at  the  opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus,  at  the 
junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  where  it  becomes  the 
popliteal  artery.  The  vessel,  at  the  upper  part  of  thigh,  lies  a  little  internal  to 
the  head  of  the  femur ;  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  and  between  these  two  parts  the  vessel  is  far  away  from  the  bone. 
In  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  it  is  contained  in  a  triangular  space  called  Scarpa's 
triangle.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  it  is  contained  in  an  aponeurotic  canal 
called  Hunter's  canal. 

Scarpa's  Triangle. — Scarpa's  triangle  corresponds  to  the  depression  seen 
immediately  below  the  fold  of  the  groin.  It  is  a  triangular  space,  the  apex  of 
which  is  directed  downward,  and  the  sides  formed  externally  by  the  Sartorius, 
internally  by  the  Adductor  longus,  and  above  by  Poupart's  ligament.  The  floor  of 
the  space  is  formed  from  without  inward  by  the  Iliacus,  Psoas,  Pectineus,  a  small 
part  of  the  Adductor  brevis  and  the  Adductor  longus  muscles ;  and  it  is  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  femoral  vessels,  which  extend  from  the  middle  of 
its  base  to  its  apex,  the  artery  giving  off  in  this  situation  its  cutaneous  and 
profunda  branches,  the  vein  receiving  the  deep  femoral  and  internal  saphenous. 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery  is  the  anterior  crural  nerve  dividing  into 
its  branches.  Besides  the  vessels  and  nerves,  this  space  contains  some  fat  and 
lymphatics. 

Hunter's  Canal. — This  is  the  aponeurotic  space  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
thigh,  extending  from  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  to  the  femoral  opening  in  the 
Adductor  magnus  muscle.  It  is  bounded,  externally,  by  the  Vastus  internus ; 
postero-internally  by  the  Adductor  longus  and  magnus  ;  and  antero-internally  by 
a  strong  aponeurosis  which  extends  transversely  from  the  Vastus  internus,  across 
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the  femoral  vessels  to  the  Adductor  lon^us  and  magnus  muscles,  lying  on  which 
aponeurosis  is  the  Sartorius  muscle.  It  contains  the  femoral  artery  and  vein 
enclosed  in  their  own  sheath  of  areolar  tissue,  the  vein  heing  behind  and  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  the  internal  or  long  saphenous  nerve  lying  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  vessels. 

For  convenience  of  description,  and  also  in  reference  to  its  surgical  anatomy, 
the  femoral  artery  is  divided  into 
a  short  trunk,  about  an  incb  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  long,  which 
is  known  as  the  common  femoral 
arteri/,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
vessel,  which  is  known  as  the 
superficial  femoral,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  deep  femoral  (pro- 
funda femoris),  which  is  a  large 
branch  given  off  from  the  com- 
mon femoral  at  its  termination, 
and  which  by  its  derivation  from 
the  parent  trunk  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  the  superficial  fem- 
oral artery. 

The  common  femoral  artery  is 
very   superficial,   being    covered  ^ 

by  the  skin  and  superficial 
fascia,  superficial  inguinal  lym- 
phatic glands,  the  Iliac  portion 
of  the  fascia  lata,  and  the  prolon- 
gation downward  of  the  Trans- 
versalis  fascia,  which  forms  the 
sheath  of  the  vessels.  It  has  in 
front  of  it  filaments  from  the 
crural    branch    of    the     genito- 

crural  nerve,  the  superficial  cir-  „, 

cumflex  iliac  vein,  and  occa- 
sionally the  superficial  epigastric 
vein.  It  rests  on  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  Psoas  muscle,  which 
separates  it  from  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  and  a 
little  lower  on  the  Fectineus 
muscle ;  and  crossing  behind  it 
is  the    branch  to  the   Pectineus 

from   the  anterior   crural  nerve.  ' 

Separating  the   artery  from  the  .,^^ 

Psoas  and  Pectineus  muscles  is 
the  pubic   portion   of  the  fascia 
lata  and  the   prolongation   from      j„f 
the   fascia   covering   the    Iliacus 

muscle,   which    forms  the  poste-  '' 

rior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the     ^^ 
vessels.       The     anterior     crural        « 

nerve  lies   about    half  an    inch    to  na.  are—Surglcal  aniilomy  of  the  femoral  urtery. 

the  outer   side   of    the   common 

femoral  artery,  lying  between  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles.  To  the  inner  side 
of  the  artery  is  the  femoral  vein,  between  the  margins  of  the  Pectineus  and  Psoas 
muscles.  The  two  vessels  are  enclosed  in  a  strong  fibrous  sheath  formed  by  the 
proper  sheath  of  the  vessels  strengthened  by  the  fascia  lata  (see  page  607) ;  the 
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artery  and  vein  are  separated,  however,  from  one  another  by  a  thin  fibrous 
partition. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  the  Common  Femoral  Artery. 

In  front. 

Skin  and  superficial  fascia. 
Superficial  inguinal  glands. 
Iliac  portion  of  fascia  lata. 
Prolonffation  of  transversalis  fascia. 
Crural  Dranch  of  geni  to-crural  nerve. 
Superficial  circumflex  iliac  vein. 
Superficial  epigastric  vein. 


Inner  side.  Femoni      )  Outer  nde. 

Femoral  vein.  \       ^^^'     J  Anterior  crural  nerve. 

Behind, 

Prolongation  of  fascia  covering  Iliacus  muscle. 

Pubic  portion  of  fascia  lata. 

Nerve  to  Pectineus. 

Psoas  muscle. 

Pectineus  muscle. 

Capsule  of  hip-joint 

The  superficial  femoral  artery  is  only  superficial  where  it  lies  in  Scarpa's  tri- 
angle. Here  it  is  covered  by  the  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia,  and  crossed 
by  the  internal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  In  Hunter's  canal 
it  is  more  deeply  seated,  being  covered  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and 
deep  fascia,  the  Sartorius  and  aponeurotic  covering  of  Hunter's  canal.  The 
internal  saphenous  nerve  crosses  the  artery  from  without  inward.  Behind,  the 
artery  lies  at  its  upper  part  on  the  femoral  vein  and  the  profunda  artery  and 
vein,  which  separate  it  from  the  Pectineus  muscle,  and  lower  down  on  the  Adduc- 
tor longus  and  Adductor  magnus  muscles.  To  the  outer  side  is  the  long  saphe- 
nous nerve  and  the  nerve  to  the  Vastus  internus,  the  Vastus  internus  muscle, 
and,  at  its  lower  part,  the  femoral  vein.  To  the  inner  side  is  the  Adductor 
longus  above  and  the  Adductor  magnus    and  Sartorius  below. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  the  Superficial  Femoral  Artery. 

In  front. 

Skin,  superficial  and  deep  fasciae. 

Internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

Sartorius. 

Aponeurotic  covering  of  Hunter's  canal. 

Internal  saphenous  nerve. 

Inner  side,  /  \.  Outer  side. 

Adductor  longus.  (    ^FvSIoSf    )  Long  saphenous  nerve. 

Adductor  magnus.  I      Artery.      I  Nerve  to  vastus  internus. 

Sartorius.  \  y  Vastus  internus. 

^-^     ^^  Femoral  vein  (below). 

Behind, 

Femoral  vein. 
Profunda  artery  and  vein. 
Pectineus  muscle. 
Adductor  longus. 
Adductor  magnus. 

The  femoral  veifi,  at  Poupart's  ligament,  lies  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  fibrous  partition ;  but  lower  down  it  is  behind 
it,  and  then  to  its  outer  side. 

The  internal  saphenous  nerve  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  in  the 
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middle  third  of  the  thigh,  beneath  the  aponeurotic  covering  of  Hunter's  canal,  but 
not  usually  within  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  passes 
obliquely  across  the  upper  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  artery. 

Peculiarities.— Double  Femoral  reunited. — Several  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  femoral 
artery  divided  into  two  trunks  below  the  origin  of  the  pro^nda,  and  became  reunited  near  the 
opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus  so  as  to  fonn  a  single  popliteal  artery.  One  of  them  occurred 
in  a  patient  operated  upon  for  popliteal  aneurism. 

Chaiige  of  Position. — A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  thieh,  the  vessel  being  continuous  above  with  the  internal  iliac, 
escaping  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  accompanying  the  great 
sciatic  nerve  to  the  popliteal  space,  where  its  division  occurred  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
external  iliac  in  these  cases  was  small,  and  terminated  in  the  profunda. 

Position  of  the  Vein. — ^The  femoral  vein  is  occasionalljr  placed  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  Scarpa^s  triangle,  or  it  may  be  slit  so  that  a  large  vein  is 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  artery  for  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Origin  of  the  Proftmda. — ^This  vessel  occasionally  arises  from  the  inner  side,  and,  more 
rarely,  from  the  back  of  the  common  trunk ;  but  the  more  important  peculiarity,  in  a  surgical 
point  of  view,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  height  at  which  the  vessel  arises  from  the  femoral.  In 
three-fourths  of  a  large  number  of  cases  it  arose  between  one  or  two  inches  below  Poupart's 
ligament ;  in  a  few  cases  the  distance  was  less  than  an  inch ;  more  rarely,  opposite  the  ligament ; 
and  in  one  case,  above  Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  external  iliac.  Occasionally,  the  distance 
between  the  origin  of  the  vessel  and  Poupart's  ligament  exceeds  two  inches,  and  in  one  case  it 
was  found  to  be  as  much  as  four  inches. 

SuxfJEUse  Marking.— The  upi>er  two-thirds  of  a  line  drawn  irom  a  point  midway  between 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  prominent  tuberosity  on 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  with  the  thigh  abducted  and  rotated  outward,  will  indicate  the 
course  of  the  femoral  artery. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Compression  of  the  femoral  arteiv,  which  is  constantly  requisite  in 
amputations  and  other  operations  on  the  lower  limb,  and  also  lor  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurisms, 
is  most  effectually  made  immediately  below  Poupart^s  ligament.  In  this  situation  the  artery  is 
very  superficial,  and  is  merely  separated  from  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  by  the  Psoas 
muscle  \  so  that  the  surgeon,  by  means  of  his  thumb  or  a  compressor,  may  eifectually  control  the 
circulation  through  it.  This  vessel  may  also  be  compressed  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  by 
placing  a  compress  over  the  artery,  beneath  the  tourniquet,  and  directing  the  pressure  from 
within  outward,  so  as  to  compress  the  vessel  against  the  mner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 
The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  artery  may  be  required  in  the  cases  of 
wound  or  aneurism  of  the  arteries  of  the  leg,  of  the  popliteal  or  femoral ;  ^  and  the  vessel  may 
be  exposed  and  tied  in  any  part  of  its  course.  The  great  depth  of  this  vessel  at  its  lower  part, 
its  close  connection  with  important  structures,  and  the  density  of  its  sheath  render  the  opera- 
tion in  this  situation  one  of  much  greater  difficulty  than  the  application  of  a  ligature  at  its  upper 
part,  where  it  is  more  superficial. 

Ligature  of  the  common  femoral  artery  is  usually  considered  unsafe,  on  account  of  the  con- 
nection of  large  branches  with  it — viz.  the  deep  epigastric  and  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  arising 
just  above  Poupart's  ligament ;  on  account  of  the  number  of  small  branches  which  arise  from 
It  in  its  short  course ;  and  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  origin  of  the  profunda  femoris, 
which,  if  it  arise  high  up,  would  be  too  close  to  the  ligature  for  the  formation  of  a  firm  coagu- 
lum.  The  profunda  sometimes  arises  higher  than  the  point  above  mentioned,  and  rarely  between 
two  or  three  inches  (in  one  case  four)  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  would  appear,  then,  that 
the  most  favorable  situation  for  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  is  between  four  and 
five  inches  from  its  point  of  origin.  In  order  to  expose  the  artery  in  this  situation,  an  incision 
between  two  and  three  inches  long  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the  patient  lying 
in  the  recumbent  i)osition,  with  the  limb  slightly  flexed  and  abducted.  A  large  vein  is  freouently 
met  with,  passing  in  the  course  of  the  artery  to  join  the  saphena :  this  must  be  avoidea,  and, 
the  fascia  lata  having  been  cautiously  divided  and  the  Sartorius  exposed,  that  muscle  must  be 
drawn  outward  in  oraer  to  full^  expose  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  The  finger  being  introduced 
into  the  wound  and  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  felt,  the  sheath  should  be  opened  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  vessel  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  ligature,  but  no  farther ; 
otherwise  the  nutrition  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  may  be  interfered  with,  or  muscular  branches 
which  arise  from  the  vessel  at  irregular  intervals  may  be  divided.  In  this  part  of  the  operation 
the  long  saphenous  nerve  and  the  nerve  to  the  Vastus  intemus,  which  is  in  close  relation  with 
the  sheath,  should  be  avoided.  The  aneurism  needle  must  b^  carefully  introduced  and  kept 
close  to  the  artery,  to  avoid  the  femoral  vein,  which  lies  behind  the  vessel  in  this  part  of  its 
course. 

To  expose  the  arterjr,  in  Hunter*s  canal,  an  incision  should  be  made  through  the  integument, 
between  three  and  four  inches  in  length,  a  finger's  breadth  internal  to  the  line  of  the  arter}',  in 
the  middle  of  the  thich — i.  e,  midway  between  the  groin  and  the  knee.  The  fascia  lata  having 
been  divided  andthe  oartorius  muscle  exposed,  it  should  be  drawn  inward,  when  the  strong 


the  leg 


*  Ligature  of  the  femoral  arterv  has  been  also  recommended  and  performed  for  elephantiasis  of 
eg  and  acute  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint  (Maunder,  Cliru  Soc.  IVans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  37). 
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fascia  which  is  stretched  across  from  the  Adductors  to  the  Vastus  internus  will  he  exposed,  and 
must  be  freely  divided  ;  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  now  seen,  and  must  be  openea,  and  the 
artery  ^cured  by  passing  the  aneurism  needle  between  the  vein  and  artery  in  the  direction  from 
without  inward.  The  femoral  vein  in  this  situation  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  the  long 
saphenous  nerve  on  its  anterior  and  outer  side. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  femoral  artery  occasionally  divides  into  two  trunks  below  the  origin 
of  the  profunda.  If  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  femoral  two  vessels  are  met  with,  the  surgeon 
should  alternately  compress  each,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  vessel  is  connected  with  the 
aneurismal  tumor  or  with  the  bleeding  from  the  wound,  and  that  one  only  should  be  tied  which 
controls  the  pulsation  or  haemorrhage.  If.  however,  it  is  necessary  to  compress  both  vessels 
before  the  circulation  in  the  tumor  is  controlled,  both  should  be  tied,  as  it  would  be  probable  that 
they  became  reunited,  as  in  the  instances  referred  to  above. 

In  wounds  of  the  femoral  artery  the  question  of  the  mode  of  treatment  is  of  considerable 
importance.  If  the  wound  in  the  superficial  structures  is  a  large  one,  the  injured  vessel  must 
be  exposed  and  tied  ;  but  if  the  wound  is  a  punctured  one  and  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the 
question  will  arise  whether  to  cut  down  upon  the  artery  or  to  trust  to  pressure.  Mr.  Cripps  ^ 
advises  that  if  the  wound  is  in  the  *'  upper  part  of  the  thigh — that  is  to  say,  in  a  position  wThere 
the  femoral  artery  is  comparativelv  superficial;— the  surgeon  may  enlarge  the  opening  with  a 
good  prospect  of  finding  the  wounded  vessel  without  an  extensive  or  prolonged  operation.  If 
tne  wound  be  in  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh,  owing  to  the  greater  depth  of  the  artery  and  the 
possibility  of  its  bein^  the  popliteal  that  is  wounded,  the  search  is  rendered  a  far  more  severe 
and  hazardous  operation,  and  it  should  not  be  undertaken  until  a  thorough  trial  of  pressure  has 
proved  ineffectual." 

Oreat  care  and  attention  are  necessary  for  the  successful  application  of  pressure.  The  limb 
should  be  carefully  bandaged  from  the  foot  upward  to  the  wound,  which  is  not  covered,  and  then 
onward  to  the  grom.  The  wound  is  then  dusted  with  iodoform  or  boracic  powder  ana  a  conical 
pad  applied  over  the  wound.  Rollers  the  thickness  of  the  index  finger  are  then  placed  along 
the  courae  of  the  vessel  above  and  below  the  wound,  and  the  whole  carefully  bandaged  to  a  back 
splint  with  a  foot-piece. 

Collateral  Circulation. — When  the  common  femoral  is  tied  the  main  channels  for  carrying 
on  the  circulation  are  the  anastomoses  of  the  gluteal  and  circumfiex  iliac  arteries  above  with  the 
external  circumflex  below ;  of  the  obturator  and  sciatic  above  with  the  internal  circumflex  below ; 
and  of  the  comes  nervi  ischiadici  with  the  arteries  in  the  ham. 

The  principal  agents  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  superficial 
femoral  artery  are,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  as  follows : 

"  The  arteria  profunda  formed  the  new  channel  for  the  blood."  "The  first  artery  sent  off 
passed  down  close  to  the  back  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  entered  the  two  superior  articular  branches 
of  the  popliteal  artery." 

"The  second  new  large  vessel,  arising  from  the  profunda  at  the  same  part  with  the  former, 
passed  down  by  the  inner  side  of  the  Biceps  muscle  to  a  branch  of  the  popliteal  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle ;  whilst  a  third  arter}%  dividing:  into  several  branches, 
passed  down  with  the  sciatic  nerve  behind  the  knee-joint,  and  some  of  its  branches  united  them- 
selves with  the  inferior  articular  arteries  of  the  popliteal,  with  some  recurrent  branches  of  those 
arteries,  with  arteries  passing  to  the  Gastrocnemii,  and,  lastly,  with  the  origin  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial  arteries." 

It  appears,  then,  that  it  is  those  branches  of  the  profunda  which  accompany  the  sciatic 
nerve  that  are  the  principal  supporters  of  the  new  circulation. "  * 

In  Porta's  worlc'  (tab.  xii.,  xiii. )  is  a  good  representation  of  the  collateral  circulation  afler 
the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  patient  had  survived  the  operation  three  years.  The 
lower  part  of  the  artery  is  at  least  as  large  as  the  upper ;  about  two  inches  of  the  vessel  appear 
to  have  been  obliterated.  The  external  and  internal  circumflex  arteries  are  seen  anastomosing 
by  a  great  number  of  branches  with  the  lower  branches  of  the  femoral  (muscular  and  anasto- 
motica  magna)  and- with  the  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal.  The  branches  from  the 
external  circumflex  are  extremely  lar^e  and  numerous.  One  very  distinct  anastomosis  can  be 
traced  between  this  artery  on  the  outside  and  the  anastomotica  magna  on  the  inside  through  the 
intervention  of  the  superior  external  articular  artery,  with  which  they  both  anastomose  ;  and 
blood  reaches  even  the  anterior  tibial  recurrent  from  the  external  circumflex  bv  means  of 
anastomosis  with  the  same  external  articular  artery.  The  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda 
are  also  seen  bringing  blood  round  the  obliterated  portion  of  the  artery  into  long  oranches 
(muscular)  which  have  been  given  off  just  below  that  portion.  The  termination  of  the  profunda 
itself  anastomoses  most  freely  with  the  superior  external  articular.  A  long  branch  of  anasto- 
mosis is  also  traced  down  from  the  internal  iliac  by  means  of  the  comes  nervi  ischiadici  of  the 
sciatic,  which  anastomoses  on  the  popliteal  nerves  with  branches  from  the  popliteal  and  posterior 
tibial  arteries.  In  this  case  the  anastomosis  had  been  too  free,  since  the  pulsation  ana  growth 
of  the  aneurism  recurred,  and  the  patient  died  after  ligature  of  the  external  iliac. 

There  is  an  interesting  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  a 
limb  on  which  John  Hunter  had  tied  the  femoral  arterj'  fifty  years  before  the  patient's  death. 
The  whole  of  the  superficial  femoral  and  popliteal  artery  seems  to  have  been  obliterated.    The 

'  Heath's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery^  vol.  i.  p.  52o. 

*  M€d.'Chir.  Trans-f  vol.  ii.  1811.  •  AUerazioni  patologiche  ddle  Arierie. 
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anastomosis  by  means  of  the  comes  nervi  ischiadici,  which  is  sho¥m  in  Portals  plat«,  is  distinctly 
seen :  the  external  circumflex  and  the  termination  of  the  profunda  artery,  seem  to  have  been 
the  chief  channels  of  anastomosis ;  but  the  injection  has  not  been  a  very  successful  one. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  femoral  artery  are — the 

Superficial  Epigastric.  (  External  Circumflex. 

Superficial  Circumflex  Iliac.  Profunda  <  Internal  Circumflex. 

Superficial  External  Pudic.  (  Three  Perforating. 

Deep  External  Pudic.  Muscular. 

Anastomotica  Magna. 

The  superficial  epigastric  arises  from  the  femoral  about  half  an  inch  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and,  passing  through  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata, 
ascends  on  the  abdomen,  in  the  superficial  fascia  covering  the  External  oblique 
muscle,  nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  It  distributes  branches  to  the  superficial 
inguinal  glands,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  integument,  anastomosing  with 
branches  of  the  deep  epigastric. 

The  superficial  circumflex  iliac,  the  smallest  of  the  cutaneous  branches,  arises 
close  to  the  preceding,  and,  piercing  the  fascia  lata,  runs  outward,  parallel  with 
Poupart's  ligament,  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  dividing  into  branches  which 
supply  the  integument  of  the  groin,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  superficial  ingui- 
nal lymphatic  glands,  anastomosing  with  the  circumflex  iliac  and  with  the  gluteal 
and  external  circumflex  arteries. 

The  superficial  external  pndic  (superior)  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral 
artery,  close  to  the  preceding  vessels,  and,  after  passing  through  the  saphenous 
opening,  courses  inward,  across  the  spermatic  cord  or  round  ligament,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  integument  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  penis  and  scro- 
tum in  the  male,  and  the  labium  in  the  female,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the 
internal  pudic. 

The  deep  external  pndic  (inferior),  more  deeply  seated  than  the  preceding, 
passes  inward  on  the  Pectineus  muscle,  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,  which  it  pierces 
at  the  inner  border  of  the  thigh,  its  branches  being  distributed,  in  the  male,  to  the 
integument  of  the  scrotum  and  perinseum  ;  and  in  the  female,  to  the  labium,  anas- 
tomosing with  branches  of  the  superficial  perineal  artery. 

The  Proftmda  Femoris  {deep  femoral  artery)  nearly  equals  the  size  of  the 
superficial  femoral.  It  arises  from  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  femoral  artery, 
from  one  to  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  at  first  lies  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  superficial  femoral,  and  then  passes  behind  it  and  the  femoral  vein  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  femur,  and,  passing  downward  beneath  the  Adductor  longus, 
terminates  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  in  a  small  branch  which  pierces  the 
Adductor  magnus  (and  from  this  circumstance  is  sometimes  called  the  fourth 
perforating  artery),  and  is  distributed  to  the  flexor  muscles  on  the  back  of  the 
thigh,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  popliteal  and  inferior  perforating 
arteries. 

Relations. — Behind^  it  lies  first  upon  the  Iliacus,  and  then  on  the  Pectineus, 
Adductor  brevis,  and  Adductor  magnus  muscles.  In  fronts  it  is  separated  from 
the  femoral  artery,  above  by  the  femoral  and  profunda  veins,  and  below  by  the 
Adductor  longus.  On  its  outer  side  the  origin  of  the  Vastus  internus  separates  it 
from  the  femur. 
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Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Profunda  Artery. 

In  front 

Femoral  and  Profunda  veins. 
Adductor  longus. 

I      Profanda.       | 


Outer  side. 
Vastus  intemus. 


Behind, 

Iliacus. 
Pectineus. 
Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  magnus. 

The  External  Oircumflex  Artery  supplies  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  thigh. 
It  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  profunda,  passes  horizontally  outward,  between 
the  divisions  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  behind  the  Sartorius  and  Rectus 
muscles,  and  divides  into  three  sets  of  branches — ascending,  transverse,  and 
descending. 

The  ascending  branches  pass  upward,  beneath  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris 
muscle,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  hip,  anastomosing  with  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  gluteal  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries. 

The  descending  branches,  three  or  four  in  number,  pass  downward,  behind  the 
Rectus,  upon  the  Vasti  muscles,  to  which  they  are  distributed,  one  or  two  passing 
beneath  the  Vastus  externus  as  far  as  the  knee,  anastomosing  with  the  superior 
articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery.  These  are  accompanied  by  the  branch 
of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  to  the  Vastus  externus. 

The  transverse  branches,  the  smallest  and  least  numerous,  pass  outward  over 
the  Crureus,  pierce  the  Vastus  externus,  and  wind  round  the  femur  to  its  back 
part,  just  below  the  great  trochanter,  anastomosing  at  the  back  of  the  thigh  with 
the  internal  circumflex,  sciatic,  and  superior  perforating  arteries. 

The  Internal  Oircumflex  Artery,  smaller  than  the  external,  arises  from  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  profunda,  and  winds  round  the  inner  side  of  the  femur, 
between  the  Pectineus  and  Psoas  muscles.  On  reaching  the  upper  border  of  the 
Adductor  brevis  it  gives  off  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes  inward  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  Adductor  muscles,  the  Gracilis,  and  Obturator  externus,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  obturator  artery ;  the  other  descends,  and  passes  beneath  the 
Adductor  brevis,  to  supply  it  and  the  great  Adductor ;  while  the  continuation  of 
the  vessel  passes  backward,  between  the  Quadratus  femoris  and  upper  border  of 
the  Adductor  magnus,  anastomosing  with  the  sciatic,  external  circumflex,  and 
superior  perforating  arteries  ("  the  crucial  anastomosis  ").  Opposite  the  hip-joint 
this  branch  gives  off  an  articular  vessel,  which  enters  the  joint  beneath  the  trans- 
verse ligament,  and,  after  supplying  the  adipose  tissue,  passes  along  the  round 
ligament  to  the  head  of  the  bone. 

The  Perforating  Arteries  (Fig.  375),  usually  three  in  number,  are  so  called  from 
their  perforating  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus  muscle  to  reach  the  back  of 
the  thigh.  The  first  is  given  off  above  the  Adductor  brevis,  the  second  in  front 
of  that  muscle,  and  the  third  immediately  below  it. 

The  first  or  superior  perforating  artery  passes  backward  between  the  Pectineus 
and  Adductor  brevis  (sometimes  perforates  the  latter) ;  it  then  pierces  the  Adductor 
magnus  close  to  the  linea  aspera,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the 
Adductor  brevis,  the  Adductor  magnus,  the  Biceps,  and  Gluteus  maximus  muscles, 
anastomosing  with  the  sciatic,  internal  and  external  circumflex,  and  middle  per- 
forating arteries. 

The  second  or  middle  perforating  artery,  larger  than  the  first,  pierces  the 
tendons  of  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Adductor  magnus  muscles,  and  divides  into 
ascending  and  descending  branches,  which  supply  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
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anastomosing  with  the  superior  and  inferior  perforating.  The  nutrient  artery  of  the 
femur  is  usually  given  off  from  this  branch. 

The  third  or  inferior  perforating  artery  is  given  off  below  the  Adductor  brevis ; 
it  pierces  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  anastomosing  above  with  the  perforating  arteries,  and  below 
with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  profunda  and  the  muscular  branches  of  the 
popliteal. 

Muflcnlar  branches  are  given  off  from  the  superficial  femoral  throughout  its 
entire  course.  They  vary  from  two  to  seven  in  number,  and  supply  chiefly  the 
Sartorius  and  Vastus  internus. 

The  Anastomotica  Magna  arises  from  the  femoral  artery  just  before  it  passes 
through  the  tendinous  opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus  muscle,  and  divides  into  a 
superficial  and  deep  branch. 

The  superficial  branch  accompanies  the  long  saphenous  nerve  beneath  the 
Sartorius,  and,  piercing  the  fascia  lata,  is  distributed  to  the  integument. 

The  deep  branch  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  Vastus  internus,  lying  in 
front  of  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  superior  internal  articular  artery  and  anterior  recurrent 
branch  of  the  anterior  tibial.  A  branch  from  this  vessel  crosses  outward  above 
the  articular  surface  of  the  femur,  forming  an  anastomotic  arch  with  the  superior 
external  articular  artery,  and  supplies  branches  to  the  knee-joint. 

PopUteal  Artery. 

The  popliteal  artery  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  femoral  at  the 
opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus,  and,  passing  obliquely  downward  and  outward 
behind  the  knee-joint  to  the  lower  border  of  the  ropliteus  muscle,  divides  into 
the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries,  A  portion  of  the  artery  lies  in  the 
popliteal  space ;  but  above,  to  a  slight  extent,  and  below,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
it  is  covered  by  the  muscles  which  form  the  boundaries  of  the  space,  and  is  therefore 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  hollow. 

THE  POPLITEAL  SPACE  (Fig.  377). 

Dissection. — A  vertical  incision  about  eight  inches  in  length  should  be  made  alon^  the 
back  part  of  the  knee-joint,  connected  above  and  below  by  a  transverse  incision  from  the  inner 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  limb.  The  flaps  of  integument  included  between  these  incisions  should 
be  reflected  in  the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  328,  page  514. 

Boundaries. — The  popliteal  space  is  lozenge-shaped,  widest  at  the  back  part  of 
the  knee-joint.  It  is  bounded  externally,  above  the  joint,  by  the  Biceps,  and, 
below  the  joint,  by  the  Plantaris  and  external  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius ;  in- 
ternally, above  the  joint,  by  the  Semimembranosus  and  Semitendinosus,  the  latter, 
however,  lying  on  {posterior  to)  the  former,  whose  edge  is  the  real  boundary;  below 
the  joint,  by  the  inner  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius. 

Above,  it  is  limited  by  the  apposition  of  the  inner  and  outer  hamstring 
muscles;  below,  by  the  junction  of  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius. 
The  floor  is  formed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia, 
and  the  fascia  covering  the  Popliteus  muscle,  and  the  space  is  covered  in  by  the 
fascia  lata. 

Oontents. — It  contains  the  popliteal  vessels  and  their  branches,  together  with 
the  termination  of  the  external  saphenous  vein,  the  internal  and  external  popliteal 
nerves  and  some  of  their  branches,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve, 
the  articular  branch  from  the  obturator  nerve,  a  few  small  lymphatic  glands,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  adipose  tissue. 

Position  of  Contained  Parts. — The  internal  popliteal  nerve  descends  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  space,  lying  superficial  and  crossing  the  artery  from  without 
inward.     The  external  popliteal  nerve  descends  on  the  outer  side  of  the  space, 
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Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Profunda  Artery. 

In  front 

Femoral  and  Profunda  veins. 
Adductor  longus. 

I      Profanda. 


Outer  side. 
Vastus  intemuB. 


Behind, 

Iliacus. 
Pectineus. 
Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  magnus. 

The  External  Oircumflex  Artery  supplies  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  thigh. 
It  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  profunda,  passes  horizontally  outward,  between 
the  divisions  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  behind  the  Sartorius  and  Rectus 
muscles,  and  divides  into  three  sets  of  branches — ascending,  transverse,  and 
descending. 

The  aBcending  branches  pass  upward,  beneath  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris 
muscle,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  hip,  anastomosing  with  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  gluteal  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries. 

The  descending  branches,  three  or  four  in  number,  pass  downward,  behind  the 
Rectus,  upon  the  Vasti  muscles,  to  which  they  are  distributed,  one  or  two  passing 
beneath  the  Vastus  externus  as  far  as  the  knee,  anastomosing  with  the  superior 
articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery.  These  are  accompanied  by  the  branch 
of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  to  the  Vastus  externus. 

The  transverse  branches,  the  smallest  and  least  numerous,  pass  outward  over 
the  Crureus,  pierce  the  Vastus  externus,  and  wind  round  the  femur  to  its  back 
part,  just  below  the  great  trochanter,  anastomosing  at  the  back  of  the  thigh  with 
the  internal  circumflex,  sciatic,  and  superior  perforating  arteries. 

The  Internal  Oircumflex  Artery,  smaller  than  the  external,  arises  from  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  profunda,  and  winds  round  the  inner  side  of  the  femur, 
between  the  Pectineus  and  Psoas  muscles.  On  reaching  the  upper  border  of  the 
Adductor  brevis  it  gives  off  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes  inward  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  Adductor  muscles,  the  Gracilis,  and  Obturator  externus,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  obturator  artery ;  the  other  descends,  and  passes  beneath  the 
Adductor  brevis,  to  supply  it  and  the  great  Adductor ;  while  the  continuation  of 
the  vessel  passes  backward,  between  the  Quadratus  femoris  and  upper  border  of 
the  Adductor  magnus,  anastomosing  with  the  sciatic,  external  circumflex,  and 
superior  perforating  arteries  (''  the  crucial  anastomosis  ").  Opposite  the  hip-joint 
this  branch  gives  off  an  articular  vessel,  which  enters  the  joint  beneath  the  trans- 
verse ligament,  and,  after  supplying  the  adipose  tissue,  passes  along  the  round 
ligament  to  the  head  of  the  bone. 

The  Perforating  Arteries  (Fig.  375),  usually  three  in  number,  are  so  called  from 
their  perforating  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus  muscle  to  reach  the  back  of 
the  thigh.  The  first  is  given  off  above  the  Adductor  brevis,  the  second  in  front 
of  that  muscle,  and  the  third  immediately  below  it. 

The  first  or  superior  perforating  artery  passes  backward  between  the  Pectineufi 
and  Adductor  brevis  (sometimes  perforates  the  latter) ;  it  then  pierces  the  Adductor 
magnus  close  to  the  linea  aspera,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the 
Adductor  brevis,  the  Adductor  magnus,  the  Biceps,  and  Gluteus  maximus  muscles, 
anastomosing  with  the  sciatic,  internal  and  external  circumflex,  and  middle  per- 
forating arteries. 

The  second  or  middle  perforating  artery,  larger  than  the  first  pierces  the 
tendons  of  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Adductor  magnus  muscles,  and  divides  into 
ascending  and  descending  branches,  which  supply  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
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anastomosing  with  the  superior  and  inferior  perforating.  The  nutrient  artery  of  the 
femur  is  usually  given  off  from  this  branch. 

The  third  or  inferior  perforating  artery  is  given  off  below  the  Adductor  brevis ; 
it  pierces  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  anastomosing  above  with  the  perforating  arteries,  and  below 
with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  profunda  and  the  muscular  branches  of  the 
popliteal. 

Muscular  branches  are  given  off  from  the  superficial  femoral  throughout  its 
entire  course.  They  vary  from  two  to  seven  in  number,  and  supply  chiefly  the 
Sartorius  and  Vastus  internus. 

The  Anastomotica  Magna  arises  from  the  femoral  artery  just  before  it  passes 
through  the  tendinous  opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus  muscle,  and  divides  into  a 
superficial  and  deep  branch. 

The  snperflcial  branch  accompanies  the  long  saphenous  nerve  beneath  the 
Sartorius,  and,  piercing  the  fascia  lata,  is  distributed  to  the  integument. 

The  deep  branch  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  Vastus  internus,  lying  in 
front  of  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  superior  internal  articular  artery  and  anterior  recurrent 
branch  of  the  anterior  tibial.  A  branch  from  this  vessel  crosses  outward  above 
the  articular  surface  of  the  femur,  forming  an  anastomotic  arch  with  the  superior 
external  articular  artery,  and  supplies  branches  to  the  knee-joint. 

PopUteal  Artery. 

The  popliteal  artery  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  femoral  at  the 
opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus,  and,  passing  obliquely  downward  and  outward 
behind  the  knee-joint  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  divides  into 
the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries.  A  portion  of  the  artery  lies  in  the 
popliteal  space ;  but  above,  to  a  slight  extent,  and  below,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
it  is  covered  by  the  muscles  which  form  the  boundaries  of  the  space,  and  is  therefore 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  hollow. 

THE  POPLITEAL  SPACE  (Fig.  377). 

Dissection. — A  vertical  incision  about  eight  inches  in  length  should  be  made  alon^  the 
back  part  of  the  knee-joint,  connected  above  and  below  by  a  transverse  incision  from  the  mner 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  limb.  The  flaps  of  integument  included  between  these  incisions  should 
be  reflected  in  the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  328,  page  514. 

Boundaries. — The  popliteal  space  is  lozenge-shaped,  widest  at  the  back  part  of 
the  knee-joint.  It  is  bounded  externally,  above  the  joint,  by  the  Biceps,  and, 
below  the  joint,  by  the  Plantaris  and  external  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius ;  in- 
ternally, above  the  joint,  by  the  Semimembranosus  and  Semitendinosus,  the  latter, 
however,  lying  on  {posterior  to)  the  former,  whose  edge  is  the  real  boundary;  below 
the  joint,  by  the  inner  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius. 

Above,  it  is  limited  by  the  apposition  of  the  inner  and  outer  hamstring 
muscles;  below,  by  the  junction  of  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius. 
The  floor  is  formed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia, 
and  the  fascia  covering  the  Popliteus  muscle,  and  the  space  is  covered  in  by  the 
fascia  lata. 

Contents. — It  contains  the  popliteal  vessels  and  their  branches,  together  with 
the  termination  of  the  external  saphenous  vein,  the  internal  and  external  popliteal 
nerves  and  some  of  their  branches,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve, 
the  articular  branch  from  the  obturator  nerve,  a  few  small  lymphatic  glands,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  adipose  tissue. 

Position  of  Oontained  Parts. — The  internal  popliteal  nerve  descends  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  space,  lying  superficial  and  crossing  the  artery  from  without 
inward.     The  external  popliteal  nerve  descends  on  the  outer  side  of  the  space, 
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lying  close  to  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  More  deeply  at  the  bottom  of  the 
space  are  the  popliteal  vessels,  the  vein  lying  superficial  and  a  little  external  to  the 
artery,  to  which  it  is  closely  united  by  dense  areolar  tissue ;  sometimes  the  vein 
is  placed  on  the  inner  instead  of  the  outer  side  of  the  artery ;  or  the  vein  may  be 
double,  the  artery  lying  between  the  two  venae  comites,  which  are  usually  connected 
by  short  transverse  branches.  More  deeply,  and,  at  its  upper  part,  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  is  the  popliteal  artery,  and  passing  oif  from  it  at  right  angles 
are  its  articular  branches.  The  articular  branch  from  the  obturator  nerve  descends 
upon  the  popliteal  artery  to  supply  the  knee,  and  occasionally  there  is  found  deep 
in  the  space  an  articular  filament  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  The  popliteal 
lymphatic  glands,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  found  surrounding  the  artery :  one 
usually  lies  superficial  to  the  vessel ;  another  is  situated  between  it  and  the  bone, 
and  the  rest  are  placed  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  Popliteal  Artery,  in  its  course  downward  from  the  aperture  in  the  Adductor 
magnus  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  rests  first  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  femur,  and  is  then  separated  by  a  little  fat  from  the  hollowed  popliteal 
surface  of  the  bone ;  in  the  middle  of  its  course  it  rests  on  the  posterior  ligament 
of  the  knee-joint,  and  below  on  the  fascia  covering  the  Popliteus  muscle.  Super- 
ficially^ it  is  covered  above  by  the  Semimembranosus  ;  in  the  middle  of  its  course, 
by  a  quantity  of  fat,  which  separates  it  from  the  deep  fascia  and  integument ;  and 
below  it  is  overlapped  by  the  Gastrocnemius,  Plantaris,  and  Soleus  muscles,  the 
popliteal  vein,  and  the  internal  popliteal  nerve.  The  popliteal  vein,  which  is 
intimately  attached  to  the  artery,  lies  superficial  and  external  to  it  until  near  the 
termination  of  the  artery,  when  the  vein  crosses  it  and  lies  to  its  inner  side.  The 
internal  popliteal  nerve  is  still  more  superficial  and  external  above,  but  below  the 
joint  it  crosses  the  artery  and  lies  on  its  inner  side.  Laterally^  the  artery  is 
i)ounded  by  the  muscles  which  are  situated  on  either  side  of  the  popliteal  space. 

Plan  of  Relations  op  Popliteal  Artery. 

In  front 

Femur. 

Ligamentum  posticum. 

Popliteus. 


Inner  side. 

Semimembranosus. 
Internal  condyle. 
Gastrocnemius  (inner  head). 
Internal  popliteal  nerve  (below). 


OvJler  side. 

Biceps. 

Outer  condyle. 

Gastrocnemius  (outer  head). 

Plantaris. 

Internal  popliteal  nerve  (above). 


Behind, 

Semimembranosus. 

Fascia. 

Popliteal  vein. 

Internal  popliteal  nerve. 

Gastrocnemius. 

Plantaris. 

Soleus. 

Peculiarities  in  Point  of  Division.— Occasionally  the  popliteal  artery  divides  prematurely 
into  its  terminal  branches ;  this  unusual  division  occurs  most  frequently  opposite  the  knee-joint 

Unusual  Branches. — ^The  artery  sometimes  divides  into  the  anterior  tibial  and  peroneal, 
the  posterior  tibial  being  wanting  or  very  small.  Occasionally  the  popliteal  is  found  to  divide 
into  three  branches,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal 

Surface  lliarkiiig.— The  course  ot  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  artery  is  indicated  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  border  of  the  Semimembranosus  muscle  at  the  junction  of  the 
middle  and  lower  third  of  the  thigh  obliquely  downward  to  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space, 
exactly  behind  the  knee-joint.  From  this  point  it  passes  vertically  downward  to  the  level  of  a 
line  drawn  through  the  lower  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

Surfi[ical  Anatomy. — ^The  popliteal  artery  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  iiyury.  It  may  be 
torn  by  direct  violence,  as  by  the  passage  of  a  cart-wheel  over  the  knee  or  by  hyper-extension  of 
the  knee ;  and  in  the  dead  body,  at  all  events,  the  middle  and  internal  coats  may  be  ruptured  by 
extreme  flexion.     It  may  also  be  lacerated  by  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  me  shaft  of  the 
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femur  or  by  antero-posterior  dislocation  of  the  knee-joint.  It  has  been  torn  in  breaking  down 
adhesions  in  cases  of  fibroas  ankylosis  of  the  knee,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  wounded,  and  in 
fact  has  been  wounded,  in  performing  Macewen's  operation  of  osteotomy  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  for  genu  valgum.  In  addition,  Spencer  records  a  case  in  which  the  popliteal  artery  was 
wounded  from  in  front  by  a  stab  just  below  the  knee,  the  knife  passing  through  the  interosseous 
space.  The  popliteal  artery  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  aneurism  than  is  any  other  artery 
in  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  This  is  due  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  amount  of  movement  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  supported 
by  loose  and  lax  tissue  only,  and  not  by  muscles,  as  is  the  case  with  most  arteries. 

Ligature  of  the  popliteal  artery  is  required  in  cases  of  wound  of  that  vessel,  but  for  aneurism 
of  the  posterior  tibial  it  is  preferable  to  tie  the  superficial  femoral.  The  popliteal  may  be  tied 
in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  its  course ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ham  the  operation  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty,  from  the  great  depth  of  the  arteiy  and  from  the  extreme  degree  of 
tension  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  space. 

In  order  to  expose  the  vessel  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
the  prone  position,  with  the  limb  extended.  An  incision  about  three  inches  in  lengtn  should 
then  be  made  through  the  integument,  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  Semimembranosus, 
and,  the  fascia  lata  having  been  divided,  this  muscle  must  be  drawn  inward.  The  internal  pop- 
liteal nerve  will  be  first  exposed,  lying  very  superficial  and  external  to  the  artery ;  beneath  this 
will  be  seen  the  popliteal  vein,  and,  still  deeper  and  to  its  inner  side,  the  artery.  The  vein  and 
nerve  must  be  cautiously  separated  from  the  artery,  and  the  aneurism  needle  passed  around  the 
vessel  from  without  inward. 

To  expose  the  vessel  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  the  artery  lies  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  preceding 
operation.  An  incision  should  then  be  made  through  the  integument  in  the  middle  Ime,  com- 
mencing opposite  the  bend  of  the  knee-joint,  care  Being  taken  to  avoid  the  external  saphenous 
vein  and  nerve.  Afler  dividing  the  deep  fascia  and  separating  some  dense  cellular  membrane, 
the  artery,  vein,  and  nerve  will  be  exposed,  descending  oetween  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocne- 
mius. Some  muscular  branches  of  the  popliteal  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  or,  if  divided,  tied 
immediately.  The  leg  being  now  flexea,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  separate  the  two  heads 
of  the  Gastrocnemius  the  nerve  should  be  drawn  inward  and  the  vein  outward,  and  the 
aneurism  needle  passed  between  the  artery  and  vein  from  without  inward. 

In  cases  where  the  artery  has  been  wounded  during  an  osteotomy  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  it  would  be  most  conveniently  secured  from  the  front  at  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The 
knee  is  flexed  and  the  limb  placed  on  its  outer  side.  An  incision,  three  inches  long,  is  made 
parallel  to  and  immediately  behind  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus  from  the  junction  of  the 
middle  and  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  Skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia  are  to  be  divided,  care 
bein^  taken  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein ;  the  Adductor  magnus  is  to  be  drawn  forward  and 
the  mner  hamstring  tendons  Dackward,  and  the  artery  will  be  found  surrounded  by  fat  The 
nerve  and  vein  are  usually  not  seen,  as  they  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery. 

The  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery  are— the 

^        I      f  Superior.  Superior  Internal  Articular, 

\  Inferior  or  Sural.  Azygos  Articular. 

Cutaneous.  Inferior  External  Articular. 

Superior  External  Articular.  Inferior  Internal  Articular. 

The  BnperioT  muscnlar  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  arise  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  popliteal  artery,  and  are  distributed  to  the  Vastus  externus  and  flexor 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  anastomosing  with  the  inferior  perforating  and  terminal 
branches  of  the  profunda. 

The  inferior  muscnlar  (sural)  are  two  large  branches  which  are  distributed  to 
the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius  and  to  the  Plantaris  muscle.  They  arise  from 
the  popliteal  artery  opposite  the  knee-joint. 

Ontaneons  branches  descend  on  each  side  and  in  the  middle  of  the  limb,  between 
the  Gastrocnemius  and  integument ;  they  arise  separately  from  the  popliteal  artery 
or  from  some  of  its  branches,  and  supply  the  integument  of  the  calf. 

The  superior  articular  arteries,  two  in  number,  arise  one  on  each  side  of  the 
popliteal,  and  wind  round  the  femur  immediately  above  its  condyles  to  the  front 
of  the  knee-joint.  The  internal  branch  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor 
magnus,  and  divides  into  two,  one  of  which  supplies  the  Vastus  internus,  inoscu- 
lating with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  inferior  internal  articular ;  the  other 
ramifies  close  to  the  surface  of  the  femur,  supplying  it  and  the  knee-joint,  and 
anastomosing  with  the  superior  external  articular  artery.  The  external  branch 
passes  above  the  outer  condyle,  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  and  divides  into 
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a  6Uper6cial  and  deep  branch :  the  superficial  branch  supplies  the  Vastus  exter- 
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BUS,  and  anastomoses  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  external  circumflex,  and 
the  inferior  exiemal  articular  arteries ;  the  deep  branch  supplies  the  lower  part 
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of  the  femur  and  knee-joint,  and  forms  an  anastomotic  arch  across  the  bone  with 
the  anastomotica  magna  and  the  inferior  internal  articular  arteries. 

The  azygoB  articular  is  a  small  branch  arising  from  the  popliteal  artery  oppo- 
site the  bend  of  the  knee-joint.  It  pierces  the  posterior  ligament,  and  supplies 
theJigaments  and  synovial  membrane  in  the  interior  of  the  articulation. 

The  inferior  articular  arteries,  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  popliteal  beneath 
the  Gastrocnemius,  and  wind  round  the  head  of  the  tibia  below  the  joint.  The 
internal  one  passes  below  the  inner  tuberosity,  beneath  the  internal  lateral  lig- 
ament, at  the  anterior  border  of  which  it  ascends  to  the  front  and  inner  side  of 
the  joint,  to  supply  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  the  articulation  of  the  knee,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  inferior  external  articular  and  superior  internal  articular  arteries. 
The  external  one  passes  outward  above  the  head  of  the  fibula,  to  the  front  of  the 
knee-joint,  passing  in  its  course  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius, 
the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  and  divides 
into  branches  which  anastomose  with  the  inferior  internal  articular  artery,  the 
superior  external  articular  artery,  and  the  anterior  recurrent  branch  of  the 
anterior  tibial. 

Circumpatellar  Anastomosis. — Around  and  above  the  patella,  and  on  the  con- 
tiguous ends  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  is  a  large  network  of  vessels,  forming  a 
superficial  and  deep  plexus  from  which  numerous  offsets  proceed  into  the  interior 
of  the  joint.  The  arteries  from  which  this  plexus  is  formed  are  the  two  internal 
and  two  external  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  the  anastomotica  magna,  the 
terminal  branch  of  the  profunda,  the  descending  branch  from  the  external  cir- 
cumflex, and  the  anterior  recurrent  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  (Fig.  378). 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  passes  forward  between  the  two  heads  of 
the  Tibialis  posticus,  and  through  the  large  oval  aperture  above  the  upper  border 
of  the  interosseous  membrane  to  the  deep  part  of  the  front  of  the  leg :  it  then 
descends  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  gradually 
approaching  the  tibia ;  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  lies  on  this  bone,  and 
then  on  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle  to  the  bend  of  the  ankle-joint,  where 
it  lies  more  superficially,  and  becomes  the  doraalis  pedis. 

Relations. — In  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent  it  rests  upon  the  interosseous 
membrane,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  delicate  fibrous  arches  thrown  across  it; 
in  the  lower  third,  upon  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  the  anterior  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint.  In  the  upper  third  of  its  course  it  lies  between  the  Tibialis  anticus 
and  Extensor  longus  digitorum ;  in  the  middle  third,  between  the  Tibialis  anticus 
and  Extensor  proprius  hallucis.  At  the  bend  of  the  ankle  it  is  crossed  by  the 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  hallucis,  and  lies  between  it  and  the  innermost 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum.  It  is  covered,  in  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  its  course,  by  the  muscles  which  lie  on  either  side  of  it  and  by  the  deep  fascia; 
in  the  lower  third,  by  the  integument,  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  fascia. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins  (venae  comites),  which 
lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  artery ;  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  lies  at  first  to  its  outer 
side,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  is  placed  superficial  to  it ;  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  artery  the  nerve  is  generally  again  on  the  outer  side. 
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Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. 

In  front 

Integument,  superficial  and  deep  fascise. 

Anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Tibialis  anticus  (overlaps  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg). 

ilS  S?^uf rS  }  (o-l''P  '*  «««htly). 
Anterior  annular  ligament 

Inner  side.  /^      ^\  OvAer  side. 

Tibialis  anticus.  /     ^nterfop    \  Anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Extensor  proprius  hallucis  I       TibiaL*^     J  £xtensor  longus  digitorum. 

(crosses  it  at  its  lower  V  /  Extensor  proprius  hallucis. 


(crosses  it  at  its  lower  \  / 

part).  \^^         y^ 


Behind, 

Interosseous  membrane. 

Tibia. 

Anterior  ligament  of  ankle-joint. 

Peculiarities  in  Size.—This  vessel  may  be  diminished  in  size,  may  be  deficient  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  or  may  be  entirely  wanting,  its  place  being  supplied  by  perforating  branches  from 
the  posterior  tibial  or  by  the  anterior  divisjon  of  the  peroneal  artery. 

Course. — The  artery  occasionally  deviates  in  its  course  toward  the  fibular  side  of  the  leg, 
regaining  its  usual  position  beneath  the  annular  ligament  at  the  front  of  the  ankle.  In  two 
instances  the  vessel  has  been  found  to  approach  the  surface  in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  being 
covered  merely  by  the  integument  and  fascia  below  that  point. 

Surface  Marking.---A  line  drawn  from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  midway 
between  the  two  malleoli  will  mark  the  course  of  the  artery,  the  point  where  the  artery  comes 
in  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane  being  in  this  line,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  anterior  tibial  artery  may  be  tied  in  the  upper  or  lower  part 
of  the  leg.  In  the  upper  part  the  operation  is  attended  with  ^at  difiiculty,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  the  vessel  from  the  surface.  An  incision  about  four  mches  in  length,  should  be  made 
through  the  integument,  midway  between  the  spine  of  the  tjbia  and  the  outer  margin  of  the 
fibula,  the  fascia  and  intermuscular  septum  between  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  Extensor  longus 
digitorum  being  divided  to  the  same  extent.  The  foot  must  be  flexed  to  relax  these  muscles, 
and  they  must  oe  separated  from  each  other  by  the  finger.  The  artery  is  then  exposed  deeply 
seated,  lying  upon  the  interosseous  membrane,  the  nerve  lying  externally,  and  one  of  the  vense 
comites  on  either  side ;  these  must  be  separated  from  the  artery  before  the  aneurism  needle  is 
passed  round  it. 

To  tie  the  vessel  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  above  the  ankle-joint  an  incision  about  three 
inches  in  length  should  be  made  through  the  integument  between  the  tendons  of  the  Tibia]i.« 
anticus  and  Extensor  proprius  hallucis  muscles,  the  deep  fascia  being  divided  to  the  same  extent 
The  tendon  on  either  side  should  be  held  aside,  when  the  vessel  will  be  seen  lying  upon  the 
tibia,  with  the  nerve  superficial  to  it  and  one  of  the  vense  comites  on  either  side. 

The  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  are — the 

Posterior  Recurrent  Tibial.  Muscular. 

Superior  Fibular.  Internal  Malleolar. 

Anterior  Recurrent  Tibial.  "    External  Malleolar. 

The  posterior  recurrent  tibial  is  not  a  constant  branch,  and  is  given  oif  from 
the  anterior  tibial  before  that  vessel  passes  through  the  interosseous  space.  It 
ascends  beneath  the  Popliteus  muscle,  which  it  supplies,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
lower  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery,  giving  off  an  offset  to  the 
superior  tibio-fibular  joint. 

The  superior  fibular  is  sometimes  given  off  from  the  anterior  tibial,  sometimes 
from  the  posterior  tibial.  It  passes  outward,  round  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  through 
the  Soleus,  which  it  supplies,  and  ends  in  the  substance  of  the  Peroneus  longus 
muscle. 

The  anterior  recurrent  tibial  branch  arises  from  the  anterior  tibial  as  soon  as 
that  vessel  has  passed  through  the  interosseous  space ;  it  ascends  in  the  Tibialis 
anticus  muscle,  and  ramifies  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  knee-joint,  anastomos- 
ing with  the  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  and  with  the  anastomotica  magna. 

The  muscular  branches  are  numerous:   they  are  distributed  to  the  muscles 
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which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  some  piercing  the  deep  fascia  to  supply  the 
integument,  others  passing  through  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  anastomosing 
with  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  arteries. 

The  malleolar  arteries  supply  the  ankle-joint.  The  internal  arises  about  two 
inches  above  the  articulation,  and  passes  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor 
proprius  hallucis  and  Tibialis  anticus  to  the  inner  ankle,  upon  which  it  ramifies, 
anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  internal  plantar  arteries 
and  with  the  internal  calcanean  from  the  posterior  tibial.  The  external  passes 
beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and  Peroneus  tertius,  and 
supplies  the  outer  ankle,  anastomosing  with  the  anterior  peroneal  artery  and  with 
ascending  branches  from  the  tarsal  branch  of  the  dorsal  is  pedis. 

The  Dorsalis  Pedis  Artery  (Fig.  378). 

The  dorsalis  pedis,  the  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial,  passes  forward  from 
the  bend  of  the  ankle  along  the  tibial  side  of  the  foot  to  the  back  part  of  the  first 
intermetatarsal  space,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  dorsalis  lialluciB^  and 
communicating^  ov  first  dorsal  interosseous  artery  sAidi  plantar  digital  respectively. 

Belations. — This  vessel,  in  its  course  forwara,  rests  upon  the  astragalus,  navic- 
ular, and  internal  cuneiform  bones  and  the  ligaments  connecting  them,  being  cov- 
ered by  the  integument  and  fascia,  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  crossed  near 
its  termination  by  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum.  On 
its  tibial  side  is  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  hallucis ;  on  its  fibular  side^ 
the  innermost  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  the  termination  of  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve.     It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Dorsalis  Pedis  Artery. 

In  front 

Integument  and  fascia. 

Anterior  annular  ligament. 

Innermost  tendon  of  Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 


rnv.:^!  „,v7-  /  \  Fibular  side. 

Iwiai  side.  I      DDimito      \  -r*  i  i.  • 

Extensor  p.>prius  haUucis.  (      -       J  SS^neife'.*""""' 


BMnd. 

Astragalus. 
Navicular. 
Internal  cuneiform, 
and  their  ligaments. 

Peculiarities  in  Size.—The  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  may  be  larger  than  usual,  to  compen- 
sate for  a  deficient  plantar  artery ;  or  it  may  be  deficient  in  its  termmal  branches  to  the  toes, 
which  are  then  derived  from  the  internal  plantar;  or  its  place  may  be  supplied  altogether  by  a 
large  anterior  peroneal  artery. 

Position. — This  artery  frequently  curves  outward,  lying  external  to  the  line  between  the 
middle  of  the  ankle  and  the  back  part  of  the  first  interosseous  space. 

Surface  Marking. — ^The  dorsalis  pedis  artery  is  indicated  on  the  surface  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  two  malleoli  to  the  back  of  the 
first  intermetatarsal  space. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^This  arter>'  may  be  tied,  by  making  an  incision  through  the  integu- 
ment between  two  and  three  inches  in  len.^h,  on  the  fibular  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
proprius  hallucis,  in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  inner  border  of  the  short  Extensor  muscle. 
The  incision  should  not  extend  farther  forward  than  the  back  i)art  of  the  first  intermetatarsal 
space,  as  the  artery  divides  in  that  situation.  The  deep  fascia  being  divided  to  the  same  extent, 
the  artery  will  be  exposed,  the  nerve  lying  upon  its  outer  side. 
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Branches. — The  branches  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  are — the 

Tarsal.  Dorsalis  Hallucis. 

Metatarsal — Interosseous.  Communicating. 

The  tarsal  artery  arises  from  the  dorsalis  pedis,  as  that  vessel  crosses  the  navic- 
ular bone ;  it  passes  in  an  arched  direction  outward,  lying  upon  the  tarsal  bones, 
and  covered  by  the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum ;  it  supplies  that  muscle  and  the 
articulations  of  the  tarsus,  and  anastomoses  with  branches  from  the  metatarsal, 
external  malleolar,  peroneal,  and  external  plantar  arteries. 

The  metatarsal  arises  a  little  anterior  to  the  preceding ;  it  passes  outward  to 
the  outer  part  of  the  foot,  over  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  beneath  the  ten- 
dons of  the  short  Extensor,  its  direction  being  influenced  by  its  point  of  origin ; 
and  it  anastomoses  with  the  tarsal  and  external  plantar  arteries.  This  vessel 
gives  off  three  branches,  the  interoaseoiis  arteries^  which  pass  forward  upon  the 
three  outer  Dorsal  interossei  muscles,  and,  in  the  clefts  between  the  toes,  divide 
into  two  dorsal  collateral  branches  for  the  adjoining  toes.  At  the  back  part  of 
each  interosseous  space  these  vessels  receive  the  posterior  perforating  branches 
from  the  plantar  arch,  and  at  the  fore  part  of  each  interosseous  space  they  are 
joined  by  the  anterior  perforating  branches  from  the  digital  arteries.  The  outer- 
most interosseous  artery  gives  off  a  branch  which  supplies  the  outer  side  of  the 
little  toe. 

The  dorsalis  hallucis  (first  dorsal  interosseous)  runs  forward  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  and  at  the  cleft  between  the  first  and  second 
toes  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes  inward,  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  Extensor  proprius  hallucis,  and  is  distributed  to  the  inner  border  of  the  great 
toe ;  the  outer  branch  bifurcates,  to  supply  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  great  and 
second  toes. 

The  communicating  artery  or  Plantar  digital  dips  down  into  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  and  inosculates  with 
the  termination  of  the  external  plantar  artery  to  complete  the  plantar  arch.  It  here 
gives  off  two  digital  branches :  one  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe  on 
its  plantar  surface  ;  the  other  passes  forward  along  the  first  interosseous  space,  and 
bifurcates  at  the  cleft  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  great  and  second 
toes. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. 

The  posterior  tibial  is  an  artery  of  large  size,  which  extends  obliquely  down- 
ward from  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  along  the  tibial  side  of  the 
leg,  to  the  fossa  between  the  inner  ankle  and  the  heel,  where  it  divides  beneath 
the  origin  of  the  Abductor  hallucis,  on  a  level  with  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of 
the  internal  malleolus  to  the  centre  of  the  convexity  of  the  heel,  into  the  internal 
and  external  plantar  arteries.  At  its  origin  it  lies  opposite  the  interval  between 
the  tibia  and  fibula ;  as  it  descends,  it  approaches  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  lying 
behind  the  tibia,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  situated  midway  between 
the  inner  malleolus  and  the  tuberositv  of  the  os  calcis. 

Relations. — It  lies  successively  upon  the  Tibialis  posticus,  the  Flexor  longus 
digitorum,  the  tibia,  and  the  back  part  of  the  ankle-joint.  It  is  covered  by  the 
deep  transverse  fascia,  which  separates  it  above  from  the  Gastrocnemius  and 
Soleus  muscles.  In  the  lower  third,  where  it  is  more  superficial,  it  is  covered  only 
by  the  integument  and  fascia,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo 
Achillis.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  by  the  posterior  tibial  nerve, 
which  lies  at  first  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  soon  crosses  it,  and  is,  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  course,  on  its  outer  side. 
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Plan  of  thb  Rblations  of  the  Postbrior  Tibial  Artery. 

In  front 

Tibialis  posticus. 
Flexor  longus  digitorum. 
Tibia. 
Ankle-joint. 

Inner  tide,  /  \  Outer  side. 

PoBtenor  tibial  nerve,  I      ^Tiwld?'     )  Posterior  tibial  nerve, 

upper  thurd.  y  J  lower  two-thirds. 

Behind, 

Integument  and  faacia. 

Gastrocnemius. 

Soleus. 

Deep  transverse  fascia. 

Posterior  tibial  nerve. 

Behind  the  Inner  ankle  the  tendons  and  blood-vessels  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order,  from  within  outward :  First,  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis  posticus 
and  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  lying  in  the  same  groove,  behind  the  inner  malleolus, 
the  former  being  the  most  internal.  External  to  these  is  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  having  a  vein  on  either  side ;  and,  still  more  externally,  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve.  About  half  an  inch  nearer  the  heel  is  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
longus  hallucis. 

PeculiaritieB  in  Size. — ^The  posterior  tibial  is  not  unirequently  smaller  than  usual,  or 
absent,  its  place  being  sui)plied  by  a  lar^e  peroneal  artery  which  passes  inward  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  tibia,  and  either  joins  the  small  tibial  artery  or  continues  alone  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Snr£Brce  Marking. — ^The  course  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn 
from  a  point  one  inch  below  the  centre  of  the  i)opliteal  space  to  midway  between  the  tip  of  the 
internal  malleolus  and  the  centre  of  the  convexity  of  the  heel. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  posterior  tibial  may  be  required 
in  cases  of  wound  of  the  sole  oi  the  foot  attended  with  great  haamorrhage,  when  the  vessel 
should  be  tied  at  the  inner  ankle.  In  cases  of  wound  of  the  posterior  tibial  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  opening  so  as  to  expose  the  vessel  at  the  wounded  point,  excepting  where  the 
vessel  is  injured  oy  a  punctured  wound  from  the  front  of  the  leg.  In  cases  of  aneurism  from 
wound  of  the  artery  low  down,  the  vessel  should  be  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  leg.  But  in 
aneurism  of  the  posterior  tibial  high  up  it  would  be  better  to  tie  the  femoral  artery. 

To  tie  the  posterior  tibial  artery  at  the  ankle,  a  semilunar  incision  should  be  made  through 
the  integument,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  midway  between  the  heel  and  inner  ankle 
or  a  little  nearer  the  latter.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  haying  been  divided,  a  strong 
and  dense  fascia,  the  internal  annular  ligament,  is  exnosed.  This  ligament  is  continuous  above 
with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  covers  the  vessels  ana  nerves,  and  is  intimately  adherent  to  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons.  This  having  been  cautiously  divided  upon  a  director,  the  sheath  of 
the  vessels  is  exposed,  and,  being  opened,  the  artery  is  seen  with  one  of  the  venae  comites  on  each 
side.  The  aneurism  needle  should  be  passed  round  the  vessel  from  the  heel  toward  the  ankle,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  care  being  at  the  same  time  taken  not  to  include  the 
venae  comites. 

The  vessel  may  also  be  tied  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  by  making  an  incision,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  parallel  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  internal  saphenous 
vein  being  carefully  avoided,  the  two  layers  of  fascia  must  be  divided  upon  a  director,  when  the 
artery  is  exposed  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  with  one  of  ittf  venae 
comites  on  either  side  and  the  nerve  Iving  external  to  it. 

To  tie  the  posterior  tibial  in  the  middle  of  the  leg  is  a  very  difficult  operation,  on  account  of 
the  great  depth  of  the  vessel  from  the  surface.  The  patient  bein^  placed  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, the  injured  limb  should  rest  on  its  outer  side,  the  knee  being  partially  bent  and  the  foot 
extended,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  calf  An  incision  about  four  inches  in  length  should 
then  be  made  through  the  integument  a  finger's  breadth  behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  tibia, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  internal  saphenous  vein.  The  deep  fascia  having  been  divided,  the 
margm  of  the  Gastrocnemius  is  exposed,  and  must  be  drawn  aside^  and  the  tibial  attachment  of 
the  Soleus  divided,  a  director  being  previously  passed  beneath  it.  The  artery  may  now  be 
felt  pulsating  beneath  the  deep  fascia  about  an  inch  froni  the  margin  of  the  tibia.  The  fascia 
having  been  divided,  and  the  limb  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  as  much  as  possible,  the  veins  should  be  separated  from  the  artery,  and  the  aneurism 
needle  passed  round  the  vessel  from  without  inward,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve. 
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The  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  are — the 

Peroneal.  Nutrient. 

Muscular.  Communicating. 

Internal  Calcanean. 

The  Peroneal  Artery  lies,  deeply  seated,  along  the  back  part  of  the  fibular  side 
of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial  about  an  inch  below  the  lower 
border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  passes  obliquely  outward  to  the  fibula,  and  then 
descends  along  the  inner  border  of  that  bone  to  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  where 
it  gives  off  the  anterior  peroneal.  It  then  passes  as  the  posterior  peroneal^  across 
the  articulation  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis, 
where  it  gives  off  its  terminal  branches,  the  external  calcanean, 

Relations. — This  vessel  rests  at  first  upon  the  Tibialis  posticus,  and  then,  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course,  in  a  fibrous  canal  between  the  origins  of  the  Flexor 
longus  hallucis  and  Tibialis  posticus,  covered  or  surrounded  by  the  fibres  of  the 
Flexor  longus  hallucis.  It  is  covered^  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  by  the  Soleus 
and  deep  transverse  fascia ;  helow^  by  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Peroneal  Artery. 

In  front. 

Tibialis  posticus. 
Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

Outer  side.  /  \  Inner  side. 

Fibula.  (      ArteiT.       )  Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

Behind. 

Soleus. 

Deep  transverse  fascia. 

Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

Peculiarities  in  Origin. — The  peroneal  artery  may  arise  three  inches  below  the  Popliteus, 
or  from  the  posterior  tibid  high  up,  or  even  from  the  popliteal. 

Its  size  is  more  firequently  mcreased  than  diminished ;   and  then  it  either  reinforces  the 

{)osterior  tibial  by  its  junction  with  it,  or  altogether  takes  the  place  oF  the  posterior  tibial  in  the 
ower  part  of  the  leg  and  foot,  the  latter  vessel  only  existing  as  a  short  muscular  branch.  In 
those  rare  cases  where  the  peroneal  artery  is  smaller  than  usual  a  branch  from  the  posterior 
tibial  supplies  its  place,  and  a  branch  from  the  anterior  tibial  compensates  for  the  diminished 
anterior  peroneal  arter5^     In  one  case  the  peroneal  arterv  has  been  found  entirely  wanting. 

The  anterior  peroneal  is  sometimes  enlarged,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
foot. 

The  branches  of  the  peroneal  are — the 

Muscular.  Communicating. 

Nutrient.  Posterior  Peroneal. 

Anterior  Peroneal.  External  Calcanean. 

Muscular  Branches. — The  peroneal  artery  in  its  course  gives  off  branches  to 
the  Soleus,  Tibialis  posticus,  Flexor  longus  hallucis,  and  Peronei  muscles. 

The  nutrient  artery  supplies  the  fibula. 

The  Anterior  peroneal  pierces  the  interosseous  membrane,  about^two  inches 
above  the  outer  malleolus,  to  reach  the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  and,  passing  down 
beneath  the  Peroneus  tertius  to  the  outer  ankle,  ramifies  on  the  front  and  outer 
side  of  the  tarsus,  anastomosing  with  the  external  malleolar  and  tarsal  arteries. 

The  communicating  is  given  off  from  the  peroneal  about  an  inch  from  its 
lower  end,  and,  passing  inward,  joins  the  communicating  branch  of  the  posterior 
tibial. 

The  Posterior  peroneal  passes  down  behind  the  outer  ankle  to  the  back  of  the 
external  malleolus,  to  terminate  in  branches  which  ramify  on  the  outer  surface 
and  back  of  the  os  calcis. 
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The  External  calcanean  are  the  terminal  branches  of  the  peroneal  artery  :  they 
pass  to  the  outer  side  of  the  heel,  aad  communicate  with  the  external  malleolar, 
and,  on  the  back  of  the  heel,  with  the  internal  calcanean  arteries. 

The  nutrient  artery  of  the  tibia  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial  near  ita  origiD, 
and,  after  supplying  a  few  muscular  branches,  enters  the  nutrient  canal  of  that 
bone,  which  it  traverses  obliquely  from  above  downward.  This  is  the  largest 
nutrient  artery  of  bone  in  the  body. 

The  moscnlar  branclies  of  the  posterior  tibial  are  distributed  to  the  Soleus  and 
deep  muscles  along  the  back  of  the  leg. 

The  commtmicating  branch,  to  Join  a  similar  branch  of  the  peroneal,  runs  trans- 
versely across  the  back  of  the  tibia,  about  two  inches  above  its  lower  end,  passing 
beneath  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

The  internal  calcanean  are  several  large  arteries  which  arise  from  the  posterior 
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tibial  just  before  its  division:  they  are  distributed  to  the  fat  and  integument 
behind  the  tendo  Achillis  and  about  the  heel,  and  to  the  muscles  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  sole,  anastomosing  with  the  peroneal  and  internal  malleolar,  and,  on  the  back 
of  the  heel,  with  the  external  calcanean  arteries. 

The  Internal  Plantar  Arterr  (Figs.  379.  380).  much  smaller  than  the  external, 
passes  forward  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  It  is  at  first  situated  above '  the 
Abductor  hallucis,  and  then  between  it  and  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  both  of 
which  it  supplies.  At  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  where  it  has  become 
much  diminished  in  size,  it  passes  along  the  inner  border  of  the  great  toe.  inoscu- 
lating with  its  digital  branch. 

The  External  Plantar  Artery,  much  larger  than  the  internal,  passes  oblicjuely 
outward  and  forward  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  It  then  turns 
obliquely  inward  ta  the  interval  between  the  bases  of  the  first  and  second  meta- 
tarsal bones,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  plantar  digital  branch  from  the 
dorsalis   pedis  artery,  thus  completing  the  plantar  arch.     As  this  artery  passes 
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outward,  it  is  first  placed  between  the  os  calcis  and  Abductor  hallucis,  and  then 
between  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  Flexor  accessorius,  and  as  it  passes 
forward  to  the  base  of  the  little  toe,  it  lies  more  superficially  between  the  Flexor 
brevis  digitorum  and  Abductor  minimi  digiti,  covered  by  the  deep  fascia  and 
integument.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  vessel  is  deeply  situated :  it  extends 
from  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  to  the  back  part  of  the 
first  interosseous  space,  and  forms  the  plantar  arch ;  it  is  convex  forward,  lies 
upon  the  Interossei  muscles  opposite  the  tarsal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and 
is  covered  by  the  Adductor  obliquus  hallucis,  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes,  and 
the  Lumbricales. 

Surface  Marking. — ^The  course  of  the  internal  plantar  artery  is  represented  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  mid-point  between  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  centre  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  heel  to  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the  great  toe ;  the  external  plantar  by 
a  line  from  the  same  point  to  within  a  finger's  breadth  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
bone.  The  plantar  arch  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  this  point ;  i.  e.  a  finger's  breadth 
internal  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  fiflh  metatarsal  bone  transversely  across  the  foot  to  the  back  of 
the  first  interosseous  space. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Wounds  of  the  plantar  arch  are  alwa3n3  serious,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  the  vessel  and  the  important  structures  which  must  be  interfered  with  in  an  attempt 
to  ligature  it.  Delorme  has  shown  that  it  may  be  ligatured  from  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  m 
almost  any  part  of  its  course  by  removing  a  portion  of  one  of  the  three  middle  metatarsal  bones. 

Branches. — The  plantar  arch,  besides  distributing  numerous  branches  to  the 
muscles,  integument,  and  fasciae  in  the  sole,  gives  ofi"  the  following  branches: 

Posterior  Perforating.  Digital — Anterior  Perforating. 

The  Posterior  Perforating  are  three  small  branches  which  ascend  through  the 
back  part  of  the  three  outer  interosseous  spaces,  between  the  heads  of  the  Dorsal 
interossei  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  interosseous  branches  from  the  meta- 
tarsal artery. 

The  Digital  Branches  are  four  in  number,  and  supply  the  three  outer  toes  and 
half  the  second  toe.  The  first  passes  outward  from  the  outer  side  of  the  plantitr 
arch,  and  is  distributed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe,  passing  in  its  course 
beneath  the  Abductor  and  short  Flexor  muscles.  The  second^  thirds  a.nd  fourth 
run  forward  along  the  interosseous  spaces,  and  on  arriving  at  the  clefts  between 
the  toes  divide  into  collateral  branches,  which  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
three  outer  toes  and  the  outer  side  of  the  second.  At  the  bifurcation  of  the  toes 
each  digital  artery  sends  upward,  through  the  fore  part  of  the  corresponding 
interosseous  space,  a  small  branch,  which  inosculates  with  the  interosseous  branches 
of  the  metatarsal  artery.     These  are  the  anterior  perforating  branches. 

From  the  arrangement  already  described  of  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  to 
the  toes  it  will  be  seen  that  both  sides  of  the  three  outer  toes  and  the  outer  side 
of  the  second  toe  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  plantar  arch ;  both  sides  of 
the  great  toe  and  the  inner  side  of  the  second  are  supplied  by  the  planter  digital 
branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis. 
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THE  Veins  are  the  vessels  which  serve  to  return  the  blood  from  the  capillaries 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.     They  consist  of  two  distinct 
sets  of  vessels,  the  pulmonary  and  tystemic. 

The  Pulmonary  Veins  are  concerned  in  the  circulation  in  the  lungs.  Unlike 
other  vessels  of  this  kind,  they  contain  arterial  blood,  which  they  return  from  the 
lungs  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  Systemic  Veins  are  concerned  in  the  general  circulation ;  they  return  the 
venous  blood  from  the  body  generally  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  Portal  Vein,  an  appendage  to  the  systemic  venous  system,  is  confined  to 
the  abdominal  cavity,  returning  the  venous  blood  from  the  viscera  of  digestion, 
and  carrying  it  to  the  liver  by  a  single  trunk  of  large  size,  the  vena  portce.  This 
vessel  ramifies  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  breaks  up  into  a  minute  network 
of  capillaries.  These  capillaries  then  re-collect  to  form  the  hepatic  veins,  by  which 
the  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  are  found  in  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body. 
They  commence  by  minute  plexuses  which  receive  the  blood  from  the  capillaries. 
The  branches  which  have  their  commencement  in  these  plexuses  unite  together 
into  trunks,  and  these,  in  their  passage  toward  the  heart,  constantly  increase  in 
size  as  they  receive  tributaries  or  join  other  veins.  The  veins  are  larger  and 
altogether  more  numerous  than  the  arteries ;  hence  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
venous  system  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  arterial,  the  pulmonary  veins 
excepted,  which  do  not  exceed  in  capacity  the  pulmonary  arteries.  From  the 
combined  area  of  the  smaller  venous  branches  being  greater  than  the  main  trunks, 
it  results  that  the  venous  system  represents  a  cone,  the  summit  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  heart,  its  base  to  the  circumference  of  the  body.  In  form  the  veins  are  not 
perfectly  cylindrical  like  the  arteries,  their  walls  being  collapsed  when  empty,  and 
the  uniformity  of  their  surface  being  interrupted  at  intervals  by  slight  constric- 
tions, which  indicate  the  existence  of  valves  in  their  interior.  They  usually 
retain,  however,  the  same  calibre  as  long  as  they  receive  no  branches. 

The  veins  communicate  very  freely  with  one  another,  especially  in  certain 
regions  of  the  body,  and  this  communication  exists  between  the  larger  trunks  as 
well  as  between  the  smaller  branches.  Thus,  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and 
between  the  veins  of  the  neck,  where  obstruction  would  be  attended  with  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  cerebral  venous  system,  we  find  that  the  sinuses  and  larger 
veins  have  large  and  very  frequent  anastomoses.  The  same  free  communication 
exists  between  the  veins  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  spinal  canal,  and 
between  the  veins  composing  the  various  venous  plexuses  in  the  abdomen  and  pel- 
vis, as  the  spermatic,  uterine,  vesical,  and  prostatic. 

The  systemic  veins  are  subdivided  into  three  sets :  superficial,  deep,  and  sinuses. 

The  Superficial  or  Cntaneous  Veins  are  found  between  the  layers  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  immediately  beneath  the  integument ;  they  return  the  blood  from 
these  structures,  and  communicate  with  the  deep  veins  by  perforating  the  deep  fascia. 

The  Deep  Veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  are  usually  enclosed  in  the  same 
sheath  with  those  vessels.  With  the  smaller  arteries — as  the  radial,  ulnar,  brachial, 
tibial,  peroneal — they  exist  generally  in  pairs,  one  lying  on  each  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  are  called  vence  comites.  The  larger  arteries — as  the  axillary,  subclavian, 
popliteal,  and  femoral — have  usually  only  one  accompanying  vein.     In  certain 
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organs  of  the  body,  however,  the  deep  veins  do  not  accompany  the  arteries ;  for 
instance,  the  veins  in  the  skull  and  spinal  canal,  the  hepatic  veins  in  the  liver,  and 
the  larger  veins  returning  blood  from  the  osseous  tissue. 

Sinuses  are  venous  channels  which,  in  their  structure  and  mode  of  distribution, 
differ  altogether  from  the  veins.  They  are  found  only  in  the  interior  of  the  skull, 
and  are  formed  by  a  separation  of  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  their  outer  coat 
consisting  of  fibrous  tissue,  their  inner  of  an  endothelial  layer  continuous  with  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  veins. 

Veins  have  thinner  walls  than  arteries,  the  difference  in  thickness  being  due  to 
the  small  amount  of  elastic  and  muscular  tissues  which  the  veins  contain.  The 
superficial  veins  usually  have  thicker  coats  than  the  deep  veins,  and  the  veins  of 
the  lower  limb  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  upper. 

The  minute  structure  of  these  vessels  has  been  described  in  the  section  on 
General  Anatomy. 

THE  PULM0NAK7  VEINS. 

The  Pulmonary  Veins  return  the  arterial  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart.  They  are  four  in  number,  two  for  each  lung.  The  pulmo- 
nary differ  from  other  veins  in  several  respects :  1.  They  carry  arterial  instead  of 
venous  blood.  2.  They  are  destitute  of  valves.  3.  They  are  only  slightly  larger 
than  the  arteries  they  accompany.  4.  They  accompany  those  vessels  singly. 
They  commence  in  a  capillary  network  upon  the  walls  of  the  air-cells,  where 
they  are  continuous  with  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and,  uniting 
together,  form  a  single  trunk  for  each  lobule.  These  branches,  uniting  succes- 
sively, form  a  single  trunk  for  each  lobe,  three  for  the  right  and  two  for  the  left 
lung.  The  vein  from  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  unites  with  that  from  the 
upper  lobe,  in  most  cases,  forming  two  trunks  on  each  side,  which  open  separately 
into  the  left  auricle.  Occasionally  they  remain  separate ;  there  are  then  three 
veins  on  the  right  side.  Not  unfrequently  the  two  left  pulmonary  veins  termi- 
nate by  a  common  opening. 

Within  the  lung,  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  in  front,  the  veins 
behind,  and  the  bronchi  between  the  two. 

At  the  root  of  the  lung,  the  veins  are  in  front,  the  artery  in  the  middle,  and  the 
bronchus  behind. 

Within  the  pericardium,  their  anterior  surface  is  invested  by  the  serous  layer 
of  this  membrane.  The  right  pulmonary  veins  pass  behind  the  right  auricle  and 
ascending  aorta ;  the  left  pass  in  front  of  the  thoracic  aorta  with  the  left  pulmo- 
nary artery. 

THE  SYSTEMIC  VEINS. 

The  systemic  veins  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups:  1.  Those  of  the  head 
and  neck,  upper  extremity,  and  thorax,  which  terminate  in  the  superior  vena  cava. 
2.  Those  of  the  lower  limb,  pelvis,  and  abdomen,  which  terminate  in  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  3.  The  cardiac  veins,  which  open  directly  into  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart. 

VEINS  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

The  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups :  1.  The 
veins  of  the  exterior  of  the  head  and  face.  2.  The  veins  of  the  neck.  3.  The 
veins  of  the  diploe  and  interior  of  the  cranium. 

Veins  of  the  Exterior  of  the  Head. 

The  veins  of  the  exterior  of  the  head  and  face  are — the 

Frontal.  Temporal. 

Supra-orbital.  Internal  Maxillary. 

Angular.  Temporo-maxillary. 

Facial.  Posterior  Auricular. 

Occipital. 
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The  front&l  vein  commeoces  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull  by  k  venous 
plexus  which  communicates  with  the  anterior  tributaries  of  the  temporal  vein. 
The  veins  converge  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  runs  downward  near  the 
middle  line  of  the  forehead  parallel  with  the  vein  of  the  opposite  side,  and  unites 
with  it  at  the  root  of  the  noae  by  a  transverse  branch  called  the  nagal  arch. 
Occasionally  the  frontal  veins  join  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  bifurcates  at  the 
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root  of  the  nose  into  the  two  angular  veins.  At  the  root  of  the  nose  the  veins 
diverge  and  join  the  gupra-orbital  vein,  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  to  form 
the  angular  vein. 

The  snpra-orbital  vein  commences  on  ihe  forehead,  communicating  wiih  the 
anterior  temporal  vein,  and  runs  downward  and  inward,  superficial  to  Ihe 
Occi  pi  to- frontal  is  muscle,  receiving  tributaries  from  the  neighboring  structures, 
and  joins  the  frontal   vein    at    the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  to  form  the  angular 

The  angnlar  veia,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  frontal  and  supra-orbital 
veins,  runs  obliquely  downward  and  outward  on  the  aide  of  the  root  of  the  nose, 
and  receives  the  veins  of  the  ala  nasi  on  its  inner  side  and  the  superior  pal[>ebral 
veins  on  its  outer  side;  it  moreover  communicates  with  the  ophthalmic  vein,  thus 
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establishing  an  important  anastomosis  between  this  vessel  and  the  cavernous 
sinus.  Some  small  veins  from  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  terminate  in  the  nasal 
arch. 

The  facial  vein  commences  at  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  being  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  angular  vein.  It  passes  obliquely  downward  and  outward 
beneath  the  Zygomuticus  major  and  minor  muscles,  descends  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  Masseter,  crosses  over  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  facial 
artery,  and,  passing  obliquely  outward  and  backward  beneath  the  Platysma  and 
cervical  fascia,  unites  with  a  branch  of  communication  from  the  temporo-max- 
illary  vein  to  form  a  trunk  of  large  size  which  enters  the  internal  jugular.  From 
near  its  termination  a  communicating  branch  often  runs  down  the  anterior  border 
of  the  Sterno-mastoid  to  join  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  jugular. 

Tributaries. — The  facial  vein  receives,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  communi- 
cating tributaries  of  considerable  size  (the  deep  facial  or  anterior  internal  maxil- 
lary vein)  from  the  pterygoid  plexus.  It  is  also  joined  by  the  inferior  palpebral, 
the  superior  and  inferior  labial  veins,  the  buccal  veins  from  the  cheek,  and  the 
masseteric  veins.  Below  the  jaw  it  receives  the  submental;  the  inferior  palatine, 
which  returns  the  blood  from  the  plexus  around  the  tonsil  and  soft  palate ;  the 
submaxillary  vein,  which  commences  in  the  submaxillary  gland ;  and,  generally, 
the  ranine  vein. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^There  are  some  points  about  the  facial  vein  which  render  it  of  great 
importance  in  surgery.  It  is  not  so  flaccid  as  are  most  superficial  veins,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  remains  more  patent  when  divided.  It  has,  moreover,  no  valves.  It  communicates  ^ely 
with  the  intracranial  circulation,  not  only  at  its  commencement  by  its  tributaries,  the  angular 
and  supra-orbital  veins,  communicating  with  the  ophthalmic  vein,  a  tributary'  of  the  cavernous 
sinus,  but  also  by  its  deep  branch,  which  communicates  through  the  pterygoid  plexus  with  the 
cavernous  sinus  by  branches  which  pass  through  the  foramen  ovale  and  foramen  lacerum 
medium  (see  page  661).  These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  surgery  of  some 
diseases  of  the  face,  for  on  account  of  its  patency  the  facial  vein  favors  septic  absorption,  and 
therefore  any  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  face  following  a  poisoned  wound  is  liable  to  set 
up  thrombosis  in  the  facial  vein.  And  on  account  of  its  communications  with  the  cerebral 
sinuses  these  thrombi  are  apt  to  extend  upward  into  them,  and  detached  portions  may  give  rise 
to  purulent  foci  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  so  induce  a  fatal  issue. 

The  Temporal  Vein  commences  by  a  minute  plexus  on  the  side  and  vertex  of 
the  skull,  which  communicates  with  the  frontal  and  supra-orbital  veins  in  front, 
the  corresponding  vein  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  posterior  auricular  and 
occipital  veins  behind.  From  this  network  anterior  and  posterior  branches  are 
formed  which  unite  above  the  zygoma,  forming  the  trunk  of  the  vein.  This 
trunk  is  joined  in  this  situation  by  a  large  vein,  the  middle  temporal^  which 
receives  the  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  Temporal  muscle  and  pierces  the 
fascia  at  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma.  The  temporal  vein  then  descends 
between  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  enters  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parotid  gland,  and  unites  w^ith  the  internal  maxillary  vein  to  form 
the  temporo-maxillary  vein. 

Tributaries. — The  temporal  vein  receives  in  its  course  some  parotid  veins,  an 
articular  branch  from  the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  anterior  auricular  veins  from 
the  external  ear,  and  a  vein  of  large  size,  the  transverse  facial^  from  the  side  of 
the  face.  The  middle  temporal  vein,  previous  to  its  junction  with  the  temporal 
vein,  receives  a  branch,  the  orbital  vein^  which  is  formed  by  some  external  palpe- 
bral branches,  and  passes  backward  between  the  layers  of  the  temporal  fascia. 

The  Internal  Maxillary  Vein  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  receiving  branches 
which  correspond  with  those  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  Thus  it  receives 
the  middle  meningeal  veins,  the  deep  temporal,  the  pterygoid,  masseteric,  buccal, 
alveolar,  some  palatine  veins,  and  the  inferior  dental.  These  branches  form  a 
large  plexus,  the  pterygoid^  which  is  placed  between  the  Temporal  and  External 
pterygoid  and  partly  betw^een  the  Pterygoid  muscles.  This  plexus  communicates 
very  freely  with  the  facial  vein  and  with  the  cavernous  sinus  by  branches  through 
the  foramen  Vesalii  at  the  base  of  the  skull.     The  trunk  of  the  vein  then  passes 
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backward  behind  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  unites  with  the  temporal  vein, 
forming  the  temporo-maxillary  vein. 

The  Temporo-Maxillary  Vein,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  temporal  and  internal 
maxillary  veins,  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  external  carotid  artery,  between  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  Sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes  inward  to  join  the 
facial  vein ;  the  other  is  joined  by  the  posterior  auricular  vein  and  becomes  the 
external  jugular. 

The  Posterior  Auricular  Vein  commences  upon  the  side  of  the  head  by  a 
plexus  which  communicates  with  the  tributaries  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  veins. 
The  vein  descends  behind  the  external  ear  and  joins  the  temporo-maxillary  vein, 
forming  the  external  jugular.  This  vessel  receives  the  stylo-mastoid  vein  and 
some  tributaries  from  the  back  part  of  the  external  ear. 

The  Occipital  Veins  commence  at  the  back  part  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull  by 
a  plexus  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  other  veins.  These  unite  and  form  one  or 
two  veins,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  occipital  artery,  passing  deeply  beneath 
the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular, 
occasionally  in  the  external  jugular  vein.  As  these  veins  pass  across  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  one  of  them  receives  the  mastoid  vein,  which  thus 
establishes  a  communication  with  the  lateral  sinus. 

The  Veins  of  the  Neck. 

The  veins  of  the  neck,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  head  and  face,  are — the 

External  Jugular.  Anterior  Jugular. 

Posterior  External  Jugular.  Internal  Jugular. 

Vertebral. 

The  External  Jugular  Vein  receives  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  from  the 
exterior  of  the  cranium  and  deep  parts  of  the  face,  being  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  posterior  division  of  the  temporo-maxillary  and  posterior  auricular  veins.  It 
commences  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  runs  perpendicularly  down  the  neck  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  In  its  course  it 
crosses  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  runs  parallel  with  its  posterior  border  as 
far  as  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle,  where  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia,  and 
terminates  in  the  subclavian  vein,  on  the  outer  side  of  or  in  front  of  the  Scalenus 
anticus  muscle.  In  the  neck  it  is  separated  from  the  Sterno-mastoid  by  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  is  covered  by  the  Platysma,  the  superficial 
fascia,  and  the  integument.  This  vein  is  crossed  about  its  middle  by  the  super- 
ficialis  colli  nerve,  and  its  upper  half  is  accompanied  by  the  auricularis  magnus 
nerve.  The  external  jugular  vein  varies  in  size,  bearing  an  inverse  proportion  to 
that  of  the  other  veins  of  the  neck  ;  it  is  occasionally  double.  It  is  provided  with 
two  pairs  of  valves,  the  lower  pair  being  placed  at  its  entrance  into  the  subclavian 
vein,  the  upper  pair  in  most  cases  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle. 
The  portion  of  vein  between  the  two  sets  of  valves  is  often  dilated,  and  is  termed 
the  sinus.  These  valves  do  not  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  or  the 
passage  of  injection  from  below  upward.' 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Venesection  used  formerly  to  be  performed  on  the  external  jugular 
vein,  but  is  now  probably  never  resorted  to.  The  anatomical  point  to  be  remembered  in  per- 
forming this  operation  is  to  cut  across  the  fibres  of  the  Platysma  mj'oides  in  opening  the  vein, 
80  that  by  their  contraction  they  will  expose  the  orifice  in  the  vein  and  so  allow  the  flow  of 
blood. 

Tributaries. — This  vein  receives  the  occipital  occasionally,  the  posterior  external 
jugular,  and  near  its  termination,  the  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical  veins. 

*  The  student  may  refer  to  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Struthere,  "  On  Jugular  Venesection  in 
Agphyxia,  anatomically  and  experimentally  considered,  including  the  Demonstration  of  Valves  in 
the  Veins  of  the  Neck,"  in  the  Edinburgh  ifedical  Journal  for  November,  1856. 
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It  communicates  with  the  anterior  jugular,  and,  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid, 
receives  a  large  branch  of  communication  from  the  internal  jugular. 

The  Posterior  External  Jugular  Vein  commences  in  the  occipital  region,  and 
returns  the  blood  from  the  integument  and  superficial  muscles  in  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  neck,  lying  between  the  Splenius  and  Trapezius  muscles.  It  runs 
down  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  opens  into  the  external  jugular  just  below^ 
the  middle  of  its  course. 

The  Anterior  Jugular  Vein  commences  near  the  hyoid  bone  from  the  con- 
vergence of  several  superficial  veins  from  the  submaxillary  region.  It  passes 
down  between  the  median  line  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid, 
and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  passes  beneath  that  muscle  to  open  into  the 
termination  of  the  external  jugular  or  into  the  subclavian  vein  (Fig.  388).  This 
vein  varies  considerably  in  size,  bearing  almost  always  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
external  jugular.  Most  frequently  there  are  two  anterior  jugulars,  a  right  and 
left,  but  occasionally  only  one.  This  vein  receives  some  laryngeal  veins,  and 
occasionally  a  small  thyroid  vein.  Just  above  the  sternum  the  two  anterior 
jugular  veins  communicate  by  a  transverse  trunk,  which  receives  tributaries  from 
the  inferior  thyroid  veins.  It  also  communicates  with  the  internal  jugular.  There 
are  no  valves  in  this  vein. 

The  Internal  Jngolar  Vein  collects  the  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium, 
from  the  superficial  parts  of  the  face,  and  from  the  neck.  It  commences  just 
external  to  the  jugular  foramen,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  being  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  the  lateral  and  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  (Fig.  386).  At  its  origin  it 
is  somewhat  dilated,  and  this  dilatation  is  called  the  sinus^  or  gulf^  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  It  runs  down  the  side  of  the  neck  in  a  vertical  direction,  lying  at 
first  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  then  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
common  carotid,  and  at  the  root  of  the  neck  unites  with  the  subclavian  vein  to 
form  the  innominate  vein.  The  internal  jugular  vein,  at  its  commencement,  lies 
upon  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis,  and  behind  the  internal  carotid  and  the  nerves 
passing  through  the  jugular  foramen  ;  lower  down,  the  vein  and  artery  lie  upon 
the  same  plane,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  hypoglossal  nerves  passing  forward 
between  them ;  the  pneumogastric  descends  between  and  behind  them  in  the 
same  sheath,  and  the  spinal  accessory  passes  obliquely  outward  behind  the 
vein.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  the  vein  of  the  right  side  is  placed  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  artery ;  on  the  left  side  it  usually  lies  over  the  artery  at  its 
lower  part.  The  right  internal  jugular  vein  crosses  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery.  The  vein  is  of  considerable  size,  but  varies  in  different  individuals,  the 
left  one  being  usually  the  smaller.  It  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves,  which 
are  placed  at  its  point  of  termination  or  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  it. 

Tributaries. — This  vein  receives  in  its  course  the  facial,  lingual,  pharyngeal, 
superior  and  middle  thyroid  veins,  and  sometimes  the  occipital.  At  its  point  of 
junction  with  the  branch  common  to  the  temporo-maxillary  and  facial  veins  it 
becomes  greatly  increased  in  size. 

The  lingual  veins  commence  on  the  dorsum,  sides,  and  under  surface  of  the 
tongue,  and,  passing  backward,  following  the  course  of  the  lingual  artery  and  its 
branches,  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular.  Sometimes  the  ranine  vein,  which  is 
a  branch  of  considerable  size  commencing  below  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  joins  the 
lingual.  Generally,  however,  it  passes  backward,  crosses  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle 
in  company  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  joins  the  facial. 

The  pharyngeal  vein  commences  in  a  minute  plexus,  the  pharyngeal^  at  the 
back  part  and  sides  of  the  pharynx,  and,  after  receiving  meningeal  tributaries 
and  the  Vidian  and  spheno-palatine  veins,  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular.  It 
occasionally  opens  into  the  facial,  lingual,  or  superior  thyroid  vein. 

The  superior  thsrroid  vein  commences  in  the  substance  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  thyroid  gland  by  tributaries  corresponding  with  the  branches  of  the  superior 
thyroid  artery,  and  terminates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
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The  middle  thyroid  vein  collects  the  blood  from  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral 
lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and,  being  joined  by  some  veins  from  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  terminates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  fkcial  and  occipital  veins  have  been  described  above. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  internal  jugular  vein  occasionally  requires  ligature  in  cases  of 
septic  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  from  suppuration  in  the  midale  ear,  in  order  to  prevent 
embolism  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  This  operation  has  been  performed  recently  in  several  cases 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  cases  are  generally  those  of  chronic  disease  of  the  middle 
ear,  with  discharge  of  pus  which  perhaps  has  existed  for  many  years.  The  patient  is  seized  with 
acute  septic  inflammation,  spreading  to  the  mastoid  cells,  and  consequent  on  this  septic  throm- 
bosis of  the  lateral  sinus  extending  to  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Such  cases  are  always  extremely 
grave,  for  there  is  a  danger  of  a  portion  of  the  septic  clot  being  detached  and  causing  septic 
embolism  in  the  thoracic  viscera.  This  may  be  mechanically  prevented  by  lieature  of  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein  in  the  middle  of  the  neck.  The  operation  is  a  comparatively  simple  one,  and 
may  be  performed  by  an  incision  similar  to  that  employed  in  ligature  of  the  common  carotid 
artery. 

The  Vertebral  Vein  commences  in  the  occipital  region  by  numerous  small 
tributaries  from  the  deep  muscles  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck ;  these 
pass  outward  and  enter  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and 
descend,  forming  a  dense  plexus  around  the  vertebral  artery  in  the  canal  formed 
by  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  This  plexus  unites  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  into  two  main  trunks,  one  of  which  emerges  from  the 
foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  the  other 
through  that  of  the  seventh,  and,  uniting,  form  a  single  vessel,  which  terminates 
at  the  root  of  the  neck  in  the  back  part  of  the  innominate  vein  near  its  origin,  its 
mouth  being  guarded  by  a  pair  of  valves.  On  the  right  side  it  crosses  the  first 
part  of  the  subclavian  artery. 

Tributaries. — The  vertebral  vein  receives  in  its  course  a  vein  from  the  inside 
of  the  skull  through  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen ;  muscular  veins  from  the 
muscles  in  the  prevertebral  region ;  dorsi-spinal  veins,  from  the  back  part  of  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  spine ;  meningo-rachidian  veins,  from  the  interior  of  the 
spinal  canal ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  vertebral  veins ;  and  close  to  its  termina- 
tion it  is  joined  by  a  %mall  vein  from  the  first  intercostal  space  which  accompanies 
the  superior  intercostal  artery.     (See  page  666.) 

The  anterior  vertebral  vein  commences  in  a  plexus  around  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  descends  in  company  with  the  ascending 
cervical  artery  between  the  Scalenus  anticus  and  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major 
muscles,  and  opens  into  the  vertebral  vein  just  before  its  termination. 

The  posterior  vertebral  vein  (the  deep  cervical)  accompanies  the  profunda  cer- 
vicis  artery,  lying  between  the  Complexus  and  Semispinalis  colli.  It  commences 
in  the  suboccipital  region  by  communicating  branches  from  the  occipital  vein  and 
tributaries  from  the  deep  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  receives  tribu- 
taries from  the  plexuses  around  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
terminates  in  the  lower  end  of  the  vertebral  vein. 

The  Veins  of  the  Diploe. 

The  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones  is  channelled  in  the  adult  by  a  number  of 
tortuous  canals,  which  are  lined  by  a  more  or  less  complete  layer  of  compact 
tissue. 

The  veins  they  contain  are  large  and  capacious,  their  walls  being  thin,  and 
formed  only  of  endothelium  resting  upon  a  layer  of  elastic  tissue,  and  they  pre- 
sent at  irregular  intervals  pouch-like  dilatations,  or  cuh-de-sac,  which  serve  as 
reservoirs  for  the  blood.  These  are  the  veins  of  the  diploe ;  they  can  only  be 
displayed  by  removing  the  outer  table  of  the  skull. 

In  adult  life,  as  long  as  the  cranial  bones  are  distinct  and  separable,  these 
veins  are  confined  to  the  particular  bones ;  but  in  old  age,  when  the  sutures  are 
united,  they  communicate  with  each  other  and  increase  in  size.  These  vessels 
communicate,  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  with  the  meningeal  veins  and  with 
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the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  and  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull  with  the  veins  of 
the  pericranium.  They  are  divided  into  the  frontal,  which  opens  into  the  supra- 
orbital vein  by  an  aperture  in  the  eupra^orbital  notch ;  the  anterior  temporal, 
which  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  frontal  bone,  and  opens  into  one  of  the  deep 
temporal  veins,  after  escaping  by  aa  aperture  in  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  ; 
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i^e  posterior  temporal,  which  is  confined  to  the  parietal  bone,  and  terminates  in 
the  lateral  sinus  by  an  aperture  at  the  posterior  Inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone;  and  the  occipital,  the  largest  of  the  four,  which  is  confined  to  the  occipital 
bone,  and  opens  either  into  the  occipital  vein  or  internally  into  the  lateral  sinus 
or  torbular  Herophili. 

The  Cerebral  Veins. 

The  Cerebral  Veins  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme  thinness  of  their  coats  in 
consequence  of  the  muscular  tissue  in  them  being  wanting,  and  for  the  absence 
of  valves.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  sets;  the  superficial,  which  are  placed 
on  the  surface,  and  the  deep  veins,  which  occupy  the  interior  of  the  organ. 

The  Sup«rflcial  Oeiebral  Veins  ramify  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  being 
lodged  in  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions,  a  few  running  across  the  convolu- 
tions. They  receive  branches  from  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  terminate  in 
the  sinuses.  They  are  named,  from  the  position  they  occupy,  superior,  median, 
and  inferior  cerebral  veins. 

The  Sapsrior  Cerebral  Veins,  eight  to  twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  return 
the  blood  from  the  convolutions  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  hemisphere;  they 
pass  forward  and  inward  toward  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  where  they  receive 
the  median  cerebral  veins  ;  near  their  termination  they  become  invested  with  a 
tubular  sheath  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  open  into  the  superior  longitudi- 
nal sinus  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  course  of  the  blood. 

The  Median  Cerebral  Veins  return  the  blood  from  the  convolutions  of  the  mesial 
surface  of  the  corresponding  hemisphere;  ihey  open  into  the  superior  cerebral 
veins,  or  occasionally  into  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus. 

The  Inferior  Cerebral  Veins  ramify  on  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  and  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  Some,  coileciing  tributaries  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  terminate  in  the  cavernous  sinus. 
One  vein  of  large  size,  the  middle  cerebral  vein,  commences  on  the  under  surface 
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of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and,  running  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  opens 
into  the  cavernous  sinus.  Another  large  vein,  the  great  anastomotic  vein  of  Tro- 
lardy  commences  on  the  parietal  lobe,  runs  along  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius,  and  opens  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  cavernous  sinus  under  the  lesser 
wing  of  the  sphenoid.  Others  commence  on  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  unite  to  form  from  three  to  five  veins,  which  open  into  the  superior 
petrosal  and  lateral  sinuses  from  before  backward. 

The  Deep  Cerebral,  or  Ventriciilar  Veins  {yence  Galeni)^  are  two  in  number. 
They  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  veins,  the  vena  corporis  striatic  and  the 
choroid  vein^  on  either  side.  They  run  backward,  parallel  with  one  another, 
between  the  layers  of  the  velum  interpositum,  and  pass  out  of  the  brain  at 
the  great  transverse  fissure,  between  the  posterior  extremity,  or  splenium,  of  the 
corpus  callosum  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  to  enter  the  straight  sinus.  The 
two  veins  usually  unite  to  form  one  before  opening  into  the  straight  sinus. 

The  vena  corporis  striati  commences  in  the  groove  between  the  corpus  striatum 
and  thalamus  opticus,  receives  numerous  veins  from  both  of  these  parts,  and  unites 
behind  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  with  the  choroid  vein  to  form  one  of  the 
venae  Galeni. 

The  choroid  vein  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  border  of  the  choroid 
plexus,  receiving  veins  from  the  hippocampus  major,  the  fornix  and  corpus  callosum, 
and  unites,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  choroid  plexus,  with  the  vein  of  the 
corpus  striatum. 

The  Oerebellar  Veins  occupy  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  disposed  in 
three  sets,  superior,  inferior,  and  lateral.  The  superior  pass  forward  and  inward 
across  the  superior  vermiform  process,  and  terminate  in  the  straight  sinus ;  some 
open  into  the  ven»  Galeni.  The  inferior  cerebellar  veinSy  of  large  size,  run  trans- 
versely outward,  and  terminate  by  two  or  three  trunks  in  the  lateral  sinuses.  The 
lateral  cerebellar  veins  terminate  in  the  superior  petrosal  sinuses. 

The  perivascular  lymph-sheaths  alluded  to  above  (see  page  87)  are  especially  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  These  vessels  are  enclosed  in  a  sneath  which  acts  as  a 
Ivmphatic  channel,  through  which  the  lymi)h  is  carried  to  the  subarachnoid  and  subdural  spaces, 
from  which  it  is  returned  into  the  general  circulation. 

The  Sinuses  of  the  Dnra  Mater. 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  venous  channels,  analogous  to  the  veins,  their 
outer  coat  being  formed  by  the  dura  mater ;  their  inner,  by  a  continuation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  veins.  They  are  fifteen  in  nuinber,  and  are  divided  into 
two  sets :  1,  those  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  skull ;  2,  those  at 
the  base  of  the  skull.     The  former  are — the 

Superior  Longitudinal.  Straight  Sinus. 

Inferior  Longitudinal.  Lateral  Sinuses. 

Occipital  Sinus. 

The  Superior  Longitudinal  Sinus  occupies  the  attached  margin  of  the  falx 
cerebri.  Commencing  at  the  foramen  caecum,  through  which  it  constantly  com- 
municates by  a  small  branch  with  the  veins  of  the  nasal  fossae,  it  runs  from  before 
backward,  grooving  the  inner  surface  of  the  frontal,  the  adjacent  margins  of  the 
two  parietal,  and  the  superior  division  of  the  crucial  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone, 
and  terminates  by  opening  into  the  torcular  Herophili.  The  sinus  is  triangular 
in  form,  narrow  in  front,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size  as  it  passes  backward. 
On  examining  its  inner  surface  it  presents  the  internal  openings  of  the  superior 
cerebral  veins,  which  run,  for  the  most  part,  from  behind  forward,  and  open  chiefly 
at  the  back  part  of  the  sinus,  their  orifices  being  concealed  by  fibrous  folds ; 
numerous  fibrous  bands  (chordce  Willisii)  are  also  seen,  extending  transversely 
across  the  inferior  angle  of  the  sinus ;  and,  lastly,  some  small,  white,  projecting 
bodies,  the  glandules  Pacchioni,  This  sinus  receives  the  superior  cerebral  veins, 
numerous  veins  from  the  diploe  and  dura  mater,  and,  at  the  posterior  extremity 
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of  the  sagittal  suture,  veins  from  the  pericranium,  which  pass  through  the  parietal 
foramen. 

The  torcular  Serophili  is  the  dilated  extremity  of  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  and  is  lodged  on  one  side  (generally  the  right) 
of  the  internal  occipital  protuberance.  From  it  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  side 
to  which  it  is  de6ected  is  derived.  It  receives  also  the  blood  from  the  occipital 
sinus. 

The  Inferior  Longitudinal  Sinus,  more  correctly  described  as  the  inferior  longi- 
tudinal vein,  is  contained  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  free  margin  of  the  falx 
cerebri.  It  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  increases  in  size  as  it  passes  backward,  and 
terminates  in  the  straight  sinus.  It  receives  several  veins  from  the  falx  cerebri, 
and  occasionally  a  few  from  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemispheres. 

The  Straight  Blnus  is  situated  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  falx  cerebri  with 
the  tentorium.  It  is  triangular  in  form,  increases  in  size  as  it  proceeds  bacicward, 
and  runs  obliquely  downward  and  backward  from  the  termination  of  the  inferior 
longitudinal  sinus  to  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  opposite  side  to  that  into  which  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  prolonged.     It  communicates  by  a  cross  branch 
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with  the  torcular  Heropbili.  Beside  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus,  it  receives 
the  vense  Galeui  and  the  superior  cerebellar  veins.  A  few  transverse  bands  cross 
its  interior. 

The  Lateral  Sinuses  are  of  large  size,  and  are  situated  in  the  attached  margin 

of  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  They  commence  at  the  internal  occipital  protuberance, 
the  one,  generally  the  right,  being  the  direct  continuation  of  the  superior  longi- 
tudinal sinus,  the  other  of  the  straight  sinus.  They  pass  horizontally  outward 
to  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  then  curve  downward  and 
inward  on  each  side  to  reach  the  jugular  foramen,  where  they  terminate  in  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  Each  sinus  rests,  in  its  course,  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  occipital,  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal,  and  on  the  occipital,  again  just  before  its  termination.  These  sinuses 
are  frequently  of  unequal  size,  that  formed  by  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  being 
the  larger,  and  they  increase  in  size  as  they  proceed  from  behind  forward.  The 
horizontal  portion  is  of  a  triangular  form,  the  curved  portion  semi  cylindrical. 
Their  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  not  crossed  by  the  fibrous  bands  found  in  the 
other  sinuses.  These  sinuses  receive  the  blood  from  the  superior  petrosal  sinuses 
at  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  they  unite  with  the 
inferior  petrosal  sinus,  just  external  to  the  jugular  foramen,  to  form  the  internal 
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jugul&r  vein  (Fig.  386).  They  communicate  with  the  veins  of  the  pericranium 
by  means  of  the  mastoid  and  posterior  condyloid  veins,  and  they  receive 
some  of  the  inferior  cerebral  and  inferior  cerebellar  veins  and  aome  veins  from 
the  diploe. 

The  Occipital  is  the  smallest  of  the  cranial  sinuses.  It  is  generally  single,  but 
occasionally  there  are  two.  It  is  situated  in  the  attached  margin  of  the  falx  cere- 
belli.  It  commences  by  several  small  veins  around  the  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  one  of  which  Joins  the  termination  of  the  lateral  sinus ;  it  communicates 
with  the  posterior  spinal  veins  and  terminates  in  the  torcular  Herophili. 

The  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  skull  are — the 

Cavernous.  Superior  Petrosal. 

Circular.  Inferior  Petrosal. 

Transverse. 

The  Oavemona  Sinoaes  are  named  from  their  presenting  a  reticulated  structure. 
They  are  two  in  number,  of  large  size,  and  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  sella 
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turcica,  extending  from  the  sphenoidal  fissure  to  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone;  they  receive  anteriorly  the  ophthalmic  vein  through  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  and  open  behind  into  the  petrosal  sinuses.  On  the  inner  wall 
of  each  sinus  is  found  the  internal  carotid  artery,  accompanied  by  filaments  of  the 
carotid  plexus  and  by  the  sixth  nerve  ;  and  on  its  outer  wall,  the  third,  fourth,  and 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  These  parts  are  separated  from  the  blood 
flowing  along  the  sinus  by  the  lining  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
inner  coat  of  the  veins.  The  cavity  of  the  sinus,  which  is  larger  behind  than  in 
front,  is  intersected  by  filaments  of  fibrous  tissue  and  small  vessels.  The  cavernous 
sinuses  receive  some  of  the  cerebral  veins ;  they  communicate  with  the  lateral 
sinuses  by  means  of  the  superior  and  inferior  petrosal,  and  with  the  facial  vein 
through  the  ophthalmic.  They  also  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  the 
circular  sinus. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — An  arterio- venous  communication  may  be  establijihed  between  the 
cavernous  sinus  and  the  carotid  artery,  as  it  lies  in  it,  giving  rise  to  a  pulsating  tumor  in  the 
orbit.  These  communications  may  be  the  result  of  injury,  such  as  a  bullet  wound,  a  stab,  or  a 
blow  or  fail  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  in  this  ^tuation,  or 
they  may  occur  idiopathically  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  or  a  diseased  oondition  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery.  The  disease  begins  with  sudden  noise  and  pain  in  the  head,  followed  bv 
exophthalmos,  and  development  of  a  pulsating  tumor  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  with  thrill 
and  the  characteristic  bruit.  In  some  cases  the  opposite  orbit  becomes  affected  by  the  passage 
of  the  arterial  blood  into  the  opposite  sinus  by  means  of  the  circular  sinus.  Or  the  arterial 
blood  may  find  its  way  through  the  emissary  veins  (see  page  6(1.1)  into  the  pterygoid  plexus,  and 
thence  into  the  veins  of  the  face.  Pulsating  tunmrs  of  the  orbit  may  also  be  due  to  traumatic 
aneurism  of  one  of  the  orbital  arteries,  and  symploms  resembling  those  of  pulsating  tumor  may 
be  produced  by  pressure  on  the  ophthalmic  vein,  as  it  enters  the  sinus,  by  an  aneurism  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery. 

The  ophthalmic  is  a  large  vein  which  connects  the  angular  vein  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  cavernous  sinus ;  it  pursues  the  same  course  as 
the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  receives  tributaries  corresponding  to  the  branches 
derived   from   that   vessel.     Forming   a  short   single  trunk,  it   passes  through 
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the  inner  extremity  of  the  sphenoidal  fiesure  and  termin&tes  in  the  cavernous 
sinuB. 

The  Inferior  Ophthalmic  Vein. — Sometimes  the  veins  from  the  floor  of  the  orbit 
collect  into  a  separate  trunk,  the  inferior  ophthalmic  vein,  which  either  passes  out 
of  the  orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  to  join  the  pterygoid  plexus  of 
veins,  or  else,  passing  backward  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  it  enters  the 
cavernous  sinus,  either  by  a  separate  opening  or  in  common  with  the  ophthalmic 
vein. 

The  Circular  Sinns  is  formed  by  two  transverse  vessels  which  connect  together 
the  two  cavernous  sinuses,  the  one  passing  in  front  and  the  other  behind  the 
pituitary  body,  and  thus  forming  with  the  cavernous  sinuses  a  venous  circle  around 
the  body.  The  anterior  one  is  usually  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  one  or  other  is 
occasionally  found  to  be  absent. 

The  SnperioT  Petrosal  Blnna  is  situated  along  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  the  front  part  of  the  attached  margin  of  the 
tentorium.      It   is   small    and   narrow,   and    connects   together   the   cavernous 
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and  lateral  sinuses  at  each  side.  It  receives  a  cerebellar  vein  (anterior  lateral 
cerel>ellar)  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  cerebellum,  and  a  vein  from  the 
internal  ear. 

The  Inferior  Petrosal  Binns  is  situated  in  the  groove  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  posieriorborderof  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  with  the  basilar  process 
of  the  occipital.  It  commences  in  front  at  the  termination  of  the  cavernous  sinus, 
and  behind  joins  the  lateral  sinus  after  it  has  passed  through  the  jugular  foramen, 
the  junction  of  these  two  sinuses  forming  tne  commencement  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein. 

The  junction  of  the  two  sinuses  takes  place  at  the  lower  border  of,  or  just 
external  to,  the  jugular  foramen.  The  exact  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another 
in  the  foramen  is  as  follows :  The  inferior  petrosal  sinus  is  in  front,  with  the 
meningeal  branch  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery,  and  is  directed  obliquely 
downward  and  backward ;  the  lateral  sinus  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  fora- 
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meo  with  a  meDingeal  branch  of  the  occipital  artery,  and  between  the  two  are 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogaatric,  and  apinat  acceSBory  nerves.  These  three 
sets  of  structures  are  divided  from  each  other  by  two  processes  of  fibrous  tissue. 
The  Junction  of  the  sinuses  takes  place  superficial  to  the  nerves,  so  that  these  latter 
lie  a  little  internal  to  the  venous  channels  in  the  foramen  (see  Fig.  386).  These 
ainuses  are  semicylindrical  in  form. 


The  Transverse  Sinus,  or  basiUr  sinus, 
between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater  over  the  basili 
which  serve  to  connect  the  two  inferior  petrosal  sin 
spinal  veins  communicate. 

Emissary  y«ins. — The  emissary  veins  are  vessels  which  pass  throngh  apertures 


ists  of  several  interlacing  veins 
lar  process  of  the  occipital  bone, 

Inuses.     With  them  the  anterior 
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in  the  cranial  wsll  and  establish  communications  between  the  sinuses  inside  the 
skull  and  the  veins  external  to  it.  Some  of  these  are  always  present,  others  only 
occasionally  so.  They  vary  much  in  size  in  different  individuals.  The  principal 
emissary  veins  are  the  following :  1.  A  vein,  almost  always  present,  which  passes 
through  the  mastoid  foramen  and  connects  the  lateral  sinus  with  the  posterior 
auricular  or  with  an  occipital  vein.  2.  A  vein  which  passes  through  the  parietal 
foramen  and  connects  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  with  the  veins  of  the  scalp. 

3.  A  plexus  of  minute  veins  which  pass  through  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen 
and  connect  the  occipital  sinus  with  the  vertebral  vein  and  deep  veins  of  the  neck. 

4.  An  inconstant  vein  which  passes  through  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen  and 
connects  the  lateral  sinus  with  the  deep  veins  of  the  neck.  5.  One  or  two  veins 
of  considerable  size  which  pass  through  the  foramen  ovale  and  connect  the  cav- 
ernous sinus  with  the  pterygoid  and  pharyngeal  plexuses.  6.  Two  or  three  small 
veins  which  pass  through  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  and  connect  the  cavernous 
sinuB  with  the  pterygoid  and  pharyngeal  plexuses.     7.  There  is  sometimes  a  smalt 
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vein  passiog  through  the  foramen  of  Vesalius  connecting  tlie  same  parts.     8.    A 
plexus  of    veins  passing    through    the   carotid  canal  and   connecting  the  cav- 
ernous sinus  with  the  internal  Jugular 
vein. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— These  emiaaaiy 
veins  are  of  great  tmport&nce  in  eurgeiy.  In 
addition  to  them  there  are,  however,  othercom- 
munications  between  the  intra-  snd  extra-cra- 
nial circubtion,  as,  for  instance,  the  communi- 
cation of  the  angular  and  Bupra-orhital  veins 
with  the  ophthalmic  vein  at  the  inner  angle  of 
the  orbit  (pa^e  653),  and  the  commun' 
of  the  veins  ot  the  acalp  with  the  diploi 
(page  658).  Through  these  communii 
inflammatory  processes  commencineon  the  out- 
side of  the  okull  may  travel  inward,  leading  lo 
OEleo- phlebitis  of  the  diploe  and  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  To  this  must 
be  attributed  one  of  the  principal  dangers  of 
scalp  wounds  and  other  injuries  of  the  scalp. 

By  means  of  these  emissary  veins  mood 
may  be  absinicied  alBinsi  directly  from  the 
intracranial  circulation.  For  instance,  leeches 
applied  behind  the  ear  abstract  blood  almost 
directly  from  the  lateral  sinus  through  the  vein 
passing  through  the  mastoid  foramen.  Again, 
epistasis  in  children  will  frequently  relieveaevere 
headache,  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  nose 
being  derived  from  the  longitudinal  anus  by 
means  of  the  vein  which  passes  through  the 
foramen  Cfecum,  which  is  another  communica- 
naj  tion  between  the  intracranial  and  extracranial 
jft,  tom     circulation  which  is  constantly  found  in  children. 


The  veins  of  the  Upper  Extremity  are 
divided  into  two  sets,  «u^er^CTa/ and  rfeep. 

The  Snpeiflcial  Veins  are  placed  im- 
mediately beneath  the  integument  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  superficial  fascia. 

The  Deep  Vsina  accompany  the  ar- 
teries, and  constitute  the  vense  comites 
of  those  vessels. 

Both  sets  of  vessels  are  provided  with 
valves,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the 
deep  than  in  the  superficial. 

The  supei^icial  veins  of  the  upper 
'  extremity  are — the 

Superficial  veins  of  the  Hand. 
Anterior  Ulnar. 
Posterior  Ulnar. 
Common  Ulnar. 
Radial. 
Median. 
Median  Basilic. 
Median  Cephalic. 
Basilic. 
Fio.  BS7.— The  superficial  velos  of  tlie  upper  cxtremllr.  Cephalic. 

The  Snpeiflcial  Veins  of  the  Hand  and  Fingers  are  principally  situated  on  the 
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dorsal  surface,  and  form  two  plexuses,  an  inner  and  outer,  on  the  back  of  the 
hand.  The  inner  plexus  is  formed  by  the  veins  from  the  little  finger  {vena  salva- 
telld)^  the  ring  finger,  and  the  ulnar  side  of  the  middle  finger ;  from  it  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ulnar  veins  are  derived.  The  outer  plexus  is  formed  by  veins  from 
the  thumb,  the  index  finger,  and  radial  side  of  the  middle  finger ;  from  it  the 
radial  vein  is  derived.  These  two  plexuses  communicate  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
forming  the  superficial  arch  of  veins  in  this  situation.  The  superficial  veins  from 
the  palm  of  the  hand  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  the  wrist,  from  which  the  median 
vein  is  derived. 

The  Anterior  Ulnar  Vein  commences  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  hand  and  wrist,  and  ascends  alon^  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  forearm  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  joins  with  the  posterior  ulnar  vein 
to  form  the  common  ulnar.  Occasionally  it  opens  separately  into  the  median 
basilic  vein.  It  communicates  with  branches  of  the  median  vein  in  front  and 
with  the  posterior  ulnar  behind. 

The  Posterior  Ulnar  Vein  commences  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  wrist.  It  runs  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm, 
and  just  below  the  elbow  unites  with  the  anterior  ulnar  vein  to  form  the  common 
ulnar,  or  else  joins  the  median  basilic  to  form  the  basilic.  It  communicates  with 
the  deep  veins  of  the  palm  by  a  branch  which  emerges  from  beneath  the  Abductor 
minimi  digiti  muscle. 

The  Common  Ulnar  is  a  short  trunk  which  is  not  constant.  When  it  exists  it 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  preceding  veins,  and,  passing  upward  and 
outward,  joins  the  median  basilic  to  form  the  basilic  vein.  When  it  does  not 
exist  the  anterior  and  posterior  ulnar  veins  open  separately  into  the  median 
basilic-  vein. 

The  Radial  Vein  commences  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  wrist,  communi- 
cating with  the  deep  veins  of  the  palm  by  a  branch  which  passes  through  the 
first  interosseous  space.  It  forms  a  large  vessel,  which  ascends  along  the  radial 
side  of  the  forearm  and  receives  numerous  veins  from  both  its  surfaces.  At 
the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  unites  with  the  median  cephalic  to  form  the  cephalic 
vein. 

The  Median  Vein  ascends  on  the  front  of  the  forearm,  and  communicates  with 
the  anterior  ulnar  and  radial  veins.  At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  receives  a  branch 
of  communication  from  the  deep  veins,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  the  median 
cephalic  and  median  basilic,  which  diverge  from  each  other  as  they  ascend. 

The  Median  Cephalic,  usually  the  smaller  of  the  two,  passes  outward  in  the 
groove  between  the  Supinator  longus  and  Biceps  muscles,  and  joins  with  the 
radial  to  form  the  cephalic  vein.  The  branches  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve 
pass  beneath  this  vessel. 

The  Median  Basilic  Vein  passes  obliquely  inward,  in  the  groove  between  the 
Biceps  and  Pronator  radii  teres,  and  joins  the  common  ulnar  to  form  the  basilic. 
This  vein  passes  in  front  of  the  brachial  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
fibrous  expansion  (the  bicipital  fascia)  which  is  given  oflF  from  the  tendon  of  the 
Biceps  to  the  fascia  covering  the  Flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm.  Filaments  of 
the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  pass  in  front  as  well  as  behind  this  vessel.^ 

VeneBection  is  usually  performed  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  as  a  matter  of  practice  the 
largest  vein  in  this  situation  is  commonly  selected.  This  is  usually  the  median  basilic,  and  there 
are  anatomical  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  selecting  this  vein.  The  advantages  are,  that 
in  addition  to  its  being  the  largest,  and  therefore  yielding  a  greater  supply  of  blood,  it  is  the 
least  movable  and  can  be  easily  steadied  on  the  bicipital  fascia  on  which  it  rests.  The  disadvan- 
tages are,  that  it  is  in  close  relationship  with  the  brachial  artery,  separated  only  by  the  bicipital 
fascia ;  and  formerly,  when  venesection  was  frequently  practised,  arterio-venous  aneurism  was 

*  Cruveilhier  says:  "Numerous  varieties  are  observed  in  the  disposition  of  the  veins  of  the 
elbow ;  sometimes  the  common  median  vein  is  wanting ;  but  in  those  cases  its  two  branches  are  fur- 
nished by  the  radial  vein,  and  the  cephalic  is  almost  always  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  In  other 
cases  only  two  veins  are  found  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  radial  and  ulnar,  which  are  continuous, 
without  any  demarcation,  with  the  cephalic  and  basilic." 
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no  uncommon  result  of  this  practice.  Another  disadvantage  is,  that  the  median  basilic  is 
crossed  by  some  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  these  may  be  divided  in 
the  operation,  giving  rise  to  ^'  traumatic  neuralgia  of  extreme  intensity  **  (Tillaux). 

The  Basilic  Vein  is  of  considerable  size,  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the 
common  ulnar  vein  with  the  median  basilic.  It  passes  upward  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  pierces  the  deep  fascia  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  and,  ascending  in  the  course  of  the  brachial  artery,  terminates  in  the  axil- 
lary vein,  which  receives,  a  little  higher  up,  the  brachial  venae  comites. 

The  Cephalic  Vein  courses  along  the  outer  border  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  lying 
in  the  same  groove  with  the  upper  external  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve,  to  the  upper  third  of  the  arm  ;  it  then  passes  in  the  interval  between  the 
Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoid  muscles,  lying  in  the  same  groove  with  the  descending 
branch  of  the  acromial-thoracic  artery.  It  pierces  the  costo-coracoid  membrane, 
and  terminates  in  the  axillary  vein  just  below  the  clavicle.  This  vein  is  occa- 
sionally connected  with  the  external  jugular  or  subclavian  by  a  branch  which 
passes  from  it  upward  in  front  of  the  clavicle. 

The  Deep  Veins  of  the  Upper  Extremity  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries, 
forming  their  venae  comites.  They  are  generally  two  in  number,  one  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  corresponding  artery,  and  they  are  connected  at  intervals  by 
short  transverse  branches. 

There  are  two  digital  veins  accompanying  each  artery  along  the  sides  of  the 
fingers :  these,  uniting  at  their  base,  pass  along  the  interosseous  spaces  in  the 
palm,  and  terminate  in  the  two  venae  comites  which  accompany  the  superficial 
palmar  arch.  Branches  from  these  vessels  on  the  radial  side  of  the  hand  accom- 
pany the  superficialis  volae,  and  on  the  ulnar  side  terminate  in*  the  deep  ulnar 
veins.  The  deep  ulnar  veins,  as  they  pass  in  front  of  the  wrist,  communicate  with 
the  interosseous  and  superficial  veins,  and  at  the  elbow  unite  wuth  the  deep  radial 
veins  to  form  the  venae  comites  of  the  brachial  artery. 

The  Interosseous  Veins  accompany  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous 
arteries.  The  anterior  interosseous  veins  commence  in  front  of  the  wrist,  where 
they  communicate  with  the  deep  radial  and  ulnar  veins ;  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
forearm  they  receive  the  posterior  interosseous  veins,  and  terminate  in  the  venae 
comites  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

The  Deep  Palmar  Veins  accompany  the  deep  palmar  arch,  being  formed  by 
tributaries  which  accompany  the  ramifications  of  that  vessel.  They  communicate 
with  the  deep  ulnar  veins  at  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  and  on  the  outer  side 
terminate  in  the  venae  comites  of  the  radial  artery.  At  the  wrist  they  receive  a 
dorsal  and  a  palmar  tributary  from  the  thumb,  and  unite  with  the  deep  radial 
veins.  Accompanying  the  radial  artery,  these  vessels  terminate  in  the  venae 
comites  of  the  brachial  artery. 

The  Brachial  Veins  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  brachial  artery, 
receiving  tributaries  corresponding  with  the  branches  given  oflF  from  that  vessel ; 
just  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  they  empty 
into  the  axillary  vein. 

These  deep  veins  have  numerous  anastomoses,  not  only  with  each  other,  but 
also  with  the  superficial  veins. 

The  Axillary  Vein  is  of  large  size,  and  is  the  continuation  of  the  basilic  vein, 
receiving  the  venae  comites  of  the  brachial  artery.  It  commences  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  axillary  space,  increases  in  size  as  it  ascends  by  receiving  tributaries 
corresponding  with  the  branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  terminates  imme- 
diately beneath  the  clavicle  at  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib,  where  it  becomes 
the  subclavian  vein.  This  vessel  is  covered  in  front  by  the  Pectoral  muscles  and 
costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  lies  on  the  thoracic  side  of  the  axillary  artery, 
which  it  partially  overlaps.  Near  its  termination  it  receives  the  cephalic  vein. 
This  vein  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  Sub- 
scapularis  muscle ;  valves  are  also  found  at  the  termination  of  the  cephalic  and 
subscapular  veins. 
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Surgical  Anatomy.— There  are  several  points  of  surgical  interest  in  connection  with  the 
axillaiy  vein.  Being  more  superficial,  larj^er,  and  slightly  overlapping  the  axillary  artery,  it  is 
more  liable  to  be  wounded  in  the  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  axillary  glands,  especially  as 
these  glands,  when  diseased,  are  apt  to  become  adherent  to  the  vessel.  When  wounded  there 
is  always  a  danger  of  air  being  drawn  into  its  interior,  and  death  resulting.  This  is  due  not  only 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  near  the  thorax,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  respiratory 
movements,  but  also  because  it  is  adherent  by  its  anterior  surface  to  the  costo-coracoid  membrane, 
and  therefore  if  woimded  is  likely  to  remain  patulous  and  favor  the  chance  of  air  being  sucked 
in.  ^  This  adhesion  of  the  vein  to  the  fascia  prevents  its  collapsing,  and  therefore  favors  the 
iurioos  bleeding  which  takes  place  in  these  cases. 

To  avoid  wounding  the  axillary  vein  in  the  extirpation  of  cancerous  glands  from  the  axilla, 
no  sharp  cutting  instruments  should  be  used  after  tne  axillary  cavity  has  been  freely  exposed, 
and  care  should  oe  taken  to  use  no  undue  force  in  isolating  the  glands.  Should  the  vein  be  so 
imbedded  in  the  malignant  deposit  that  the  latter  cannot  be  removed  without  taking  away  a  part 
of  the  vein,  this  must  be  done,  the  vessel  having  been  first  ligatured  above  and  below. 

The  Subclavian  Vein,  the  continuation  of  the  axillary,  extends  from  the  lower 
border  of  the  first  rib  to  the  inner  end  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  where 
it  unites  with  the  internal  jugular  to  form  the  innominate  vein.  It  is  in  relation, 
in  front,  with  the  clavicle  and  Subclavius  muscle ;  behind,  with  the  subclavian 
artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  internally  by  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle  and 
phrenic  nerve.  Below,  it  rests  in  a  depression  on  the  first  rib  aftd  upon  the  pleura. 
Above,  it  is  covered  by  the  cervical  fascia  and  integument. 

The  subclavian  vein  occasionally  rises  in  the  neck  to  a  level  with  the  third  part 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  in  two  instances  has  been  seen  passing  with  this  vessel 
behind  the  Scalenus  anticus.  This  vessel  is  usually  provided  with  valves  about 
an  inch  from  its  termination  in  the  innominate,  just  external  to  the  entrance  of  the 
external  jugular  vein. 

Tributaries. — It  receives  the  external  and  anterior  jugular  veins  and  a  small 
branch  from  the  cephalic,  outside  the  Scalenus,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  that 
muscle  the  internal  jugular  vein.  At  the  angle  of  junction  with  the  internal 
jugular  the  left  subclavian  vein  receives  the  thoracic  duct,  while  the  right  sub- 
clavian vein  receives  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 

The  Innominate  or  Brachio-cephalic  Veins  (Fig.  888)  are  two  large  trunks, 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  of  the  corresponding  side. 

The  Bight  Innominate  Vein  is  a  short  vessel,  an  inch  in  length,  which  com- 
mences at  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  and,  passing  almost  vertically  downward, 
joins  with  the  left  innominate  vein  just  below  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  close  to 
the  right  border  of  the  sternum,  to  form  the  superior  vena  cava.  It  lies  superficial 
and  external  to  the  innominate  artery ;  on  its  right  side  the  pleura  is  interposed 
between  it  and  the  apex  of  the  lung.  This  vein,  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the 
internal  jugular  with  the  subclavian,  receives  the  right  vertebral  vein,  and,  lower 
down,  the  right  internal  mammary,  right  inferior  thyroid,  and  sometimes  the 
right  superior  intercostal  veins. 

The  Left  Innominate  Vein,  about  tw^o  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  larger 
than  the  right,  passes  from  left  to  right  across  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  chest, 
at  the  same  time  inclining  downward,  to  unite  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  forming  the  superior  vena  cava.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  first 
piece  of  the  sternum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno- 
thyroid muscles,  the  thymus  gland  or  its  remains,  and  some  loose  areolar  tissue. 
Behind,  it  lies  across  the  roots  of  the  three  large  arteries  arising  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  This  vessel  is  joined  by  the  left  vertebral,  left  internal  mammary,  left 
inferior  thyroid,  and  the  left  superior  intercostal  veins,  and  occasionally  some  thymic 
and  pericardiac  veins.     There  are  no  valves  in  the  innominate  veins. 

Peculiarities. — Sometimes  the  innominate  veins  open  separately  into  the  right  auricle ;  in 
such  cases  the  right  vein  takes  the  ordinary  course  of  the  superior  vena  cava ;  but  the  lefl  vein, 
a^r  communicating  by  a  small  branch  with  the  right  one,  passes  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  lefl 
lung,  and,  turning  to  tne  back  of  the  heart,  receives  the  cardiac  veins  and  terminates  in  the  back 
of  the  right  auricle.  This  occasional  condition  of  the  veins  in  the  adult  is  a  regular  one  in  the 
foetus  at  an  early  period,  and  the  two  vessels  are  persistent  in  birds  and  some  mammalia.    The 
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suhgequent  changes  which  Uke  i^aoe  in  these  veaBcls  are  the  followiag :  The  communicating 
bnmoh   between  the  two  tninke  enlariics  and  forms  the  future  left  innominate  vein ;  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  left  trunk  is 
obliterated  as  far  as  the  heart, 
where  it  remains  pervious  and 
^  tbrms    the    coronary  sinus :     a 

remnantof  the  obliterated  vessel 

is  seen  in  adult  life  as  a  fibrous 

band  nassine  along  the  back  of 

^  the  left  auricle  and  in  front  uf 

the  root  of  the  left  lung,  called 
by  Mr.  Marshall  the  vettiffial 
fold  o/ the  pericardium. 

The  Internal  mammary 

Tslns,   two    in   number   to 

each     artery,     follow     the 

course     of     that     vessel. 

'  and  receive  corresponding 

branches.  The  two  veins 
of  each  side  unite  into  a 
single  trunk,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  corresponding 
innominate  vein. 

The  inferior  thrroid  veins, 
two,  frequently  three  or 
four,  in  number,  arise  in 
the  venous  plexus  on  the 
thyroid  body,  communicat- 
ing with  the  middle  and 
superior  thyroid  veins.  The 
left  one  descends  in  front 
of  the  trachea  behind  the 
Stemo- thyroid  muscle,  com- 
municating with  its  fellow 
by  transverse  branches,  and 
terminates  in  the  left  in- 
nominate vein.  The  right 
one.  which  is  placed  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  median 
line,  opens  into  the  right 
innominate  vein  just  at  its 
Junction  with  the  superior 
vena  cava.  These  veins 
receive  cesophageal,  tra- 
cheal, and  inferior  laryn- 
geal veins,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  valves  at  their 
termination  in  the  innom- 
inate veins. 

The  Superior  Intercos- 
tal Veins  return  the  blood 
from  the  upper  intercostal 
spaces,  below  the  first. 

The  riffht  superior  inter- 

I'ostal.  much  smaller  than 

the  left,  closelv  corresponds 
fin.  3S8.-The  veiuB  cavie  and  uiygui  veliu,  with  tbelr  fonuatiTe         .,,    ,<  '  ■        •_. 

branciiea.  witb  the  supcnor  intercos- 

tal   artery,   receiving    the 

blood  from  the  second  or  second  and  third  intercostal  spaces,  and,  passing  down- 
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irard,  terminates  in  the  vena  azjgos  major.  Ocoasionallj  it  opens  into  the  right 
innominate  vein. 

The  left  superior  intercostal  is  always  larger  than  the  right,  but  varies  in  size 
in  different  subjects,  being  small  when  the  left  upper  azygos  vein  is  large,  and  vice 
versd.  It  is  usually  formed  by  branches  from  two  or  three  upper  intercostal 
spaces  below  the  first,  and,  passing  across  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  terminates  in  the 
left  innominate'vein.  The  left  bronchial  vein  and  the  left  superior  phrenic  open 
into  it. 

The  Superior  Vena  Cava  receives  the  bloodwhich  is  conveyed  to  the  heart  from 
the  whole  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body.  It  is  a  short  trunk,  varying  from  two 
inches  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
innominate  veins.  It  commences  immediately  below  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib 
close  to  the  sternum  on  the  right  side,  and,  descending  vertically,  enters  the  peri- 
cardium about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  heart,  and  terminates  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  right  auricle  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage.  In 
its  course  it  describes  a  slight  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  to  the  right 
side. 

Relations. — In  fronts  with  the  pericardium  and  process  of  cervical  fascia  which 
is  continuous  with  it :  this  separates  it  from  the  thymus  gland  and  from  the  ster- 
num ;  behind^  with  the  root  of  the  right  lung ;  on  its  right  side^  with  the  phrenic 
nerve  and  right  pleura ;  on  its  left  side^  with  the  commencement  of  the  innominate 
artery  and  ascending  part  of  the  aorta.  The  portion  contained  within  the  peri- 
cardium is  covered  by  the  serous  layer  of  that  membrane  in  its  anterior  three- 
fourths.  It  receives  the  vena  azygos  major  just  before  it  enters  the  pericardium, 
and  several  small  veins  from  the  pericardium  and  parts  in  the  mediastinum.  The 
superior  vena  cava  has  no  valves. 

The  Azygos  Veins  connect  together  the  superior  and  inferior  venaS  cavae,  taking 
the  place  of  those  vessels  in  that  part  of  the  chest  occupied  by  the  heart. 

The  larger,  or  rig/it  azygos  vein  (vena  azygos  major),  commences  opposite  the 
first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra  by  a  branch  from  the  right  lumbar  veins  (the 
ascending  lumbar);  sometimes  by  a  branch  from  the  right  renal  vein  or  from  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  It  enters  the  thorax  through  the  aortic  opening  in  the  Dia- 
phragm, and  passes  along  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra,  where  it  arches  forward  over  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  and  terminates 
in  the  superior  vena  cava  just  before  that  vessel  enters  the  pericardium.  Whilst 
passing  through  the  aortic  opening  of  the  Diaphragm  it  lies  with  the  thoracic 
duct  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  and  in  the  thorax  it  lies  upon  the  intercostal 
arteries  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta  and  thoracic  duct,  and  is  partly  covered  by 
pleura. 

Tributaries. — It  receives,  excepting  those  of  the  first  three  spaces,  the  inte/costal 
veins  of  the  right  side,  the  vena  azygos  minor,  the  left  upper  azygos  vein,  several 
oesophageal,  mediastinal,  and  pericardial  veins ;  near  its  termination,  the  right 
bronchial  vein ;  and  generally  the  right  superior  intercostal  vein.  A  few  imperfect 
valves  are  found  in  this  vein,  but  its  tributaries  are  provided  with  complete  valves. 

The  intercostal  reins  on  the  left  side,  below  the  two  or  three  upper  intercostal 
spaces,  form  two  trunks,  named  the  left  lower  and  the  left  upper  azygos  veins. 

The  left  lotver^  or  smaller  azygos  vein  (vena  azygos  minor),  commences  in  the 
lumbar  region  by  a  branch  from  one  of  the  lumbar  veins  {ascending  lumbar)  or 
from  the  left  renal.  It  passes  into  the  thorax  through  the  left  crus  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, and,  ascending  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine  as  high  as  the  seventh  or 
eighth  dorsal  vertebra,  passes  across  the  column,  behind  the  aorta  and  thoracic 
duct,  to  terminate  in  the  right  azygos  vein.  It  receives  the  four  or  five  lower  inter- 
costal veins  of  the  left  side,  and  some  oesophageal  and  mediastinal  veins. 

The  left  upper  azygos  vein  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  left  superior 
intercostal,  with  which  it  communicates  above.  It  receives  veins  from 
the  intercostal  spaces  between  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein  and  highest 
tributary  of  the  left  lower  azygos.     They  are  usually  two  or  three  in  number. 
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and  join  to  form  &  trunk  which  ends  in  the  right  azjgos  vein  or  in  the  left  lower 
azygos.  It  sometimes  receives  the  left  bronchial  vein.  When  this  vein  ia  small 
or  altogether  wanting,  the  left  superior  intercostal  rein  will  extend  as  low  as  the 
fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  space.' 

Surreal  Anatomy. — In  obstruction  of  the  auperior  vena  cava  the  azygos  veins  are  one  of 
the  principal  means  by  which  the  venous  circulation  is  carried  on,  oonnecting  as  they  do  the  superior 
und  Inrerior  vense  cavte.  and  communicating  with  thecomraoD  iliac  veins  by  the  aacendinx  lumbar 
veins,  and  with  many  of  the  tributaries  of  tbe  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  bronchial  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  lungs ;  that  of 
the  right  aide  opens  into  the  vena  azygos  major  near  its  termination;  that  of  the 
left  side,  into  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein  or  left  upper  azygoa  vein. 

THB  SPINAL  VEINS. 

The  numerous  venous  plexuses  placed  upon  and  within  the  spine  may  be 
arranged  into  four  sets : 

1.  Those  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  spinal  column  (the  dorn-gpinat  veins). 

2.  Those  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal  canal,  between  the  vertebneand 
the  theca  vertebralia  {nieningo-rachidian  veins). 

3.  The  veins  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  {vena  basis  vertebrarum). 

4.  The  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  {medulU-spinal). 

1.  Tbe  DoTBi-spinal  Vsins  commence  by  small  branches  which  receive  their 

The  dorn-spinal  doiu. 


Fio.  389.— Tranavene  section  of  k  doiul  vertebra,  ahowing  (he  iiiloal  velni. 

blood  from  the  integiiment  of  the  back  of  the  spine  and  from  the  muscles  in  the 
vertebral  grooves.  They  form  a  complicated  network,  which  surrounds  the  spinous 
processes,  the  laminiE,  and  the  transverse  and  articular  processes  of  all  the  ver- 
tebrse. At  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  they  communicate,  by  means  of 
ascending  and  descending  branches,  with  the  veins  surrounding  the  contiguous 
vertebrse,  and  they  join  with  the  veins  io  tbe  spinal  canal  by  branches  which 
perforate  tbe  ligamenta  subflava.  Other  branches  pass  obliquely  forward, 
between  the  transverse  processes,  and  communicate  with  the  intraspinal  veins 
through  the  intervertebral  foramina.  They  terminate  by  joining  the  vertebral 
'  For  an  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  azygos  and  superior  interoostal  veins  in  a  number  of 
conaecutive  cases  from  the  same  dlRserting-room,  see  a  paper  hy  Hr.  B.  G,  Morison  IJoumal  oT  AmiI' 
omy  and  PkyaiiAogii,  vol.  lili.  p.  346).  The  most  important  diflerence  between  his  description  snd  that 
in  the  leil  is,  that  he  alwavu  found  two  superior  interooatal  veins  on  both  sides,  the  vein  from  the  Ent 
space  being  separate,  and  joining  the  corresponding  innominate  rein.  The  lower  (and  larger)  supe- 
rior inlerco9tul  vein  he  describes  as  opening  inio  the  azygoe  on  the  right  and  Innominale  oa  tbe  left 
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veins  in  the  neck,  the  intercoBtal  veins  in  the  thorax,  and  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
veins   in  the  loins  and  pelvis. 

2.  Tlie  Heningo-rachidlan  Veins. — The  principal  veins  contained  in  the  spinal 
canal  are  situated  between  the  theca  vertebralis  and  the  vertebrte.  They  consist 
of  two  longitudinal  plexuses,  one  of  which  runs  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrse  {anterior  longititdinal  ipinal  veing).  The  other  plexus 
{posterior  longitudinal  spinal  veine)  is  placed  on  the  inner  or  anterior  surface  of 
the  latninee  of  the  vertebree. 

The  Anterior  Longitudinal  Spinal  Veins  consist  of  two  large,  tortuous  veins 
which  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  column,  from  the  foramen 
magnum,  where  they  communicate  by  a  venous  ring  around  that  opening,  to  the 
base  of  the  coccyx,  being  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrse  along  the  margin  of  the  posterior  common  ligament. 
These  veins  communicate  together  opposite  each  vertebra  by  transverse  trunks 
which  pass  beneath  the  ligament,  and  receive  the  large  vents  ba«i»  vertebrarum 
from  the  interior  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra.  The  anterior  longitudinal  spinal 
veins  are  least  developed  in  the  cervical  and  sacral  regions.     They  are  not  of 


FlQ.  390.— Vertical  seiMlon  of  two  donal  vertcbne.  gbowlng  tbe  spinal  veint. 

uniform  size  throughout,  being  alternately  enlarged  and  constricted.  At  the 
intervertebral  foramina  they  communicate  with  the  dorsi-spinal  veins,  and  with 
the  vertebral  veins  in  the  neck,  with  the  intercostal  veins  in  the  dorsal  region, 
and  with  the  lumbar  and  sacral  veins  in  the  corresponding  regions. 

The  Posterior  Longitudinal  Spinal  Veins,  smaller  than  the  anterior,  are 
situated  one  on  each  side,  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  laminie  and  the  theca 
vertebralis.  They  communicate  (like  the  anterior)  opposite  each  vertebra  by 
transverse  trunks,  and  with  the  anterior  longitudinal  veins  by  lateral  transverse 
branches  which  pass  from  behind  forward.  These  veins,  by  branches  which  per- 
forate the  ligamenta  subtlara,  join  with  the  dorsi-spinal  veins.  From  them 
branches  are  given  oif  which  pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  and  join 
the  vertebral,  intercostal,  lumj^ar,  and  sacral  veins. 

3.  The  Veins  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra  {venix  basis  vertebrarum)  emerge 
from  the  foramina  on  their  posterior  surface,  and  join  the  transverse  trunk  con- 
necting the  anterior  longitudinal  spinal  veins.  They  are  contained  in  large,  tor- 
tuous channels  in  the  substance  of  the  bones,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those 
found  in  the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones.  These  canals  lie  parallel  to  the  upper 
and  lower  surface  of  the  bones.  They  commence  by  small  openings  on  the  front 
and  aides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrfe,  through  which  communicating  branches 
from  the  veins  external  to  the  bone  pass  into  its  substance,  and  converge  to  the 
principal  canal,  which  is  sometimes  double  toward  its  posterior  part,  and  open 
into  the  corresponding  transverse  branch  uniting  the  anterior  longitudinal  veins. 
They  become  greatlv  developed  in  advanced  age. 

4.  The  Ve&B  of  the  Spinal  Oord  {medullispinat)  consist  of  a  minute,  tortuous. 
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venous  plexus  which  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord,  being  situated  between 
the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid.  These  vessels  emerge  chiefly  from  the  median 
furrows,  and  are  largest  in  the  lumbar  region.  Near  the  base  of  the  skull  they 
unite  and  form  two  or  three  small  trunks,  which  communicate  with  the  vertebral 
veins,  and  then  terminate  in  the  inferior  cerebellar  veins  or  in  the  inferior  petro- 
sal sinuses.  Each  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  accompanied  by  a  branch  as  far  as  the 
intervertebral  foramina,  where  they  join  the  other  veins  from  the  spinal  canal. 
There  are  no  valves  in  the  spinal  veins. 

VEINS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMTTY,  ABDOMEN,  AND  PELVIS. 

The  Veins  of  the  Lower  Extremity  are  subdivided,  like  those  of  the  upper, 
into  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep,  the*  superficial  veins  being  placed  beneath  the 
integument,  between  the  two  layers  of  superficial  fascia,  the  deep  veins  accom- 
panying the  arteries  and  forming  the  venae  comites  of  those  vessels.  Both  sets 
of  veins  are  provided  with  valves,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the  deep  than  in 
the  superficial  set.  These  valves  are  also  more  numerous  in  the  lower  than  in 
the  upper  limb. 

The  Supeificial  Veins  of  the  Lower  Extremity  are  the  internal  or  long  %aphen^ 
0U8  and  the  external  or  short  saphenous. 

On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  a  venous  arch  situated  in  the  superficial  struc- 
tures over  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  It  has  its  convexity 
directed  forward,  and  receives  digital  tributaries  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
toes ;  at  its  concavity  it  is  joined  by  numerous  small  veins  which  form  a  plexus 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  arch  terminates  internally  in  the  long  saphenous, 
externally  in  a  short  saphenaus  vein. 

The  internal  or  long  saphenous  vein  (Fig.  391)  commences  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  arch  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  it  ascends  in  front  of  the  inner  malleolus 
and  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  tibia,  accom- 
panied by  the  internal  saphenous  nerve.  At  the  knee  it  passes  backward  behind 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  ascends  along  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  terminates  in  the  femoral 
vein  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart's  ligament.  This  vein  receives  in 
its  course  cutaneous  tributaries  from  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  at  the  saphenous 
opening  the  superficial  epigastric,  superficial  circumflex  iliac,  and  external  pudic 
veins.  The  veins  from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  thigh  frequently  unite  to 
form  a  large  vessel,  which  enters  the  main  trunk  near  the  saphenous  opening ; 
and  sometimes  those  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  join  to  form  another  large 
vessel ;  so  that  occasionally  three  large  veins  are  seen  converging  from  different 
parts  of  the  thigh  toward  the  saphenous  opening.  The  internal  saphenous  vein 
communicates  in  the  foot  with  the  internal  plantar  vein ;  in  the  leg,  with  the 
posterior  tibial  veins  bj*^  branches  which  perforate  the  tibial  origin  of  the  Soleus 
muscle,  and  also  Avith  the  anterior  tibial  veins ;  at  the  knee,  with  the  articular 
veins  ;  in  the  thigh,  with  the  femoral  vein  by  one  or  more  branches.  The  valves 
in  this  vein  vary  from  two  to  six  in  number ;  they  are  more  numerous  in  the 
thigh  than  in  the  leg. 

The  external  or  short  saphenous  vein  (Fig.  392)  commences  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  arch  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  it  ascends  behind  the  outer  malleolus, 
and  along  the  outer  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  across  which  it  passes  at  an 
acute  angle  to  reach  the  middle  line  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg.  Passing 
directly  upward,  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia  in  the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal 
space,  and  terminates  in  the  popliteal  vein,  between  the  heads  of  the  Gastro- 
cnemius muscle.'     It  receives  numerous  large  tributaries  from  the  back  part  of 

^  Mr.  Gay  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  external  saphenous  vein  often  (he  says  invariably) 
penetrates  the  fascia  at  or  about  the  point  where  the  tendon  of  the  Gastrocnemius  commences,  and  runs 
below  the  fascia  in  the  rest  of  its  course,  or  sometimes  among  the  muscular  fibres,  to  join  the  popliteal 
vein.  (See  Gay  on  Varicose  Disease  of  the  Lourr  Ejtreniiiies,  p.  24,  where  there  is  also  a  careful  and 
elaborate  description  of  the  branches  of  the  saphena  veins.) 
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the  leg,  and  communicates  with  the  deep  veins  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and 
behind  the  outer  malleolus.  Before  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia  it  gives  off 
a  communicatiog  branch,  which 
passes  upward  and  inward  to  join 
the  internal  saphenous  vein.  This 
vein  has  a  variable  number  of 
valves,  from  three  to  nine  (Gay), 
one  of  which  is  always  found  near 
its  termination  in  the  popliteal 
vein.  The  external  saphenous 
nerve   lies   close   beside   this   vein. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  sapheoa 
veins  are  of  considerable  surgical  import- 
ance, since  a  varicose  condition  of  tncse 
vessels  is  more  frer|uently  met  with  than 
of  those  iti  other  parts  of  the  body,  except 
perhaps  the  spermatic  and  hsemurrhoidal 
veins.  The  course  of  the  internal 
saphenous  is  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the 
malleolus,  over  the  subcutaneous  surface 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  then 
alon)c  the  internal  border  of  this  bone 
to  the  back  part  of  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  femur,  whence  it  follows  the  course 
of  the  SarloriuB  muscle,  and  is  represented 
on  the  surface  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 

Cterior  border  of  the  >^Brtorius  on  a 
;1  with  the  internal  condyle  to  the 
saphenous  opening.  The  short  saphenous 
lies  behind  the  external  malleolus,  and 
from  this  follows  the  middle  line  of  the 
calf  to  just  below  the  bam.  It  is  not 
Kenerallj'  bo  apparent  beneath  the  skin  as 
the  internal  saphenous.  Both  these  veins 
'n  the  leg  are  aeeompanied  hj;  nerves,  the 


internal  saphenous  beine  joined  by  its 
companion  nenc  just  below  ihe  level  of 
the  Knee-joint.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
pain  of  varicose  veins  in  the  leg  is  due  to 
this  fact.  Un  the  Continent  the  internal 
saphenous  vein  as  it  rests  on  the  tibia 
just  above  the  malleolus  is  sometimes 
selected  for  renesection.  Fio.    ssz.— ExWmai 

or     short      upherioiu 

The   Deep   V«inB  of  Ulo  Lower 
Extremity  accompany  the  arteries  and  their  branches, 
and  are  called  the  rewte  comiies  of  those  vessels. 

The  external  and  internal  plantar  veins  unite  to  form 
the  posterior  tibial.  They  accompany  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  and  are  joined  by  the  perovea I  vet'ng. 

The  anteiior  tibial  reins  are  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuation upward  of  the  vense  comites  of  the  dorsalis 
pedis  artery.  They  pass  between  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
through  the  large  oval  aperture  above  the  interosse- 
ous membrane,  and  form,  by  their  junction  with  the 
posterior  tibial,  the  popliteal  vein. 

The  valves  in  the  deep  veins  are  very  numerous. 

The  Popliteal  Vein  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Mp^enoM'v^inwid"^™™!!!*^?*  vense  comites  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  ves- 
sels;   it   ascends  through  the  popliteal   space   to   the 
tendinous  aperture  in  the  Adductor  magnua,  where  it  becomes  the  femoral  vein. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  placed  internal  to  the  artery;  between  the 
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heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius  it  is  superficial  to  that  vessel ;  but  above  the  knee- 
joint  it  is  close  to  its  outer  side.  It  receives  the  sural  veins  from  the  Gastro- 
cnemius muscle,  the  articular  veins,  and  the  external  saphenous.  The  valves  in 
this  vein  are  usually  four  in  number. 

The  Femoral  Vein  accompanies  the  femoral  artery  through  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  thigh.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  lies  external  to  the  artery ; 
higher  up  it  is  behind  it ;  and  at  Poupart's  ligament  it  lies  to  its  inner  side  and 
on  the  same  plane.  It  receives  numerous  muscular  tributaries:  the  profunda 
femoris  and  deep  external  pudic  veins  join  it  near  Poupart's  ligament  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  internal  saphenous  vein.  The  valves  in  this  vein  are 
four  or  five  in  number. 

The  Ertemal  Iliac  Vein  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  femoral,  beneath 
the  crural  arch,  and,  passing  upward  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  terminates 
opposite  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  by  uniting  with  the  internal  iliac  to  form 
the  common  iliac  vein.  On  the  right  side  it  lies  at  first  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  external  iliac  artery,  but  as  it  passes  upward  gradually  inclines  behind  it. 
On  the  left  side  it  lies  altogether  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery.  It  receives, 
immediately  above  Poupart's  ligament,  the  deep  epigastric  and  deep  circumflex 
iliac  veins  and  a  small  pubic  vein,  corresponding  to  the  pubic  branch  of  the 
obturator  artery.  According  to  Friedreich,  it  frequently  contains  one,  and  some- 
times two  valves. 

The  Deep  Epigastric  Veins. — Two  veins  accompany  the  deep  epigastric  artery ; 
they  usually  unite  into  a  single  trunk  before  their  termination  in  the  external 
iliac  vein. 

The  Deep  Circumflex  Diac  Veins. — Two  veins  accompany  the  deep  circumflex 
iliac  artery.  These  unite  into  a  single  trunk  which  crosses  the  external  iliac 
artery  just  above  Poupart's  ligament  and  terminates  in  the  external  iliac 
vein. 

The  Internal  Hiac  Vein  is  formed  by  the  venae  comites  of  the  branches  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery,  the  umbilical  arteries  excepted.  It  receives  the  blood  from 
the  exterior  of  the  pelvis  by  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  internal  pudic,  and  obturator 
veins,  and  from  the  organs  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  by  the  hgemorrhoidal  and 
vesico-prostatic  plexuses  in  the  male,  and  the  uterine  and  vaginal  plexuses  in  the 
female.  The  vessels  forming  these  plexuses  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size, 
their  frequent  anastomoses,  and  the  number  of  valves  which  they  contain.  The 
internal  iliac  vein  lies  at  first  on  the  inner  side,  and  then  behind  the  inter- 
nal iliac  artery,  and  terminates  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  by  uniting 
with  the  external  iliac  to  form  the  common  iliac  vein.  This  vessel  has  no 
valves. 

The  internal  pndic  veins  {yenoe  comites)  have  the  same  course  as  the 
internal  pudic  artery.  They  receive  tributaries  corresponding  to  the  branches 
of  the  artery,  except  the  tributary  corresponding  to  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
penis;  that  is,  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  which  opens  into  the  prostatic 
plexus. 

The  hsemorrhoidal  plexus  surrounds  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  being  formed 
by  the  superior  hgemorrhoidal  veins  (tributaries  of  the  inferior  mesenteric),  and 
the  middle  and  inferior  haemorrhoidal,  which  terminate  in  the  internal  iliac.  The 
portal  and  general  venous  systems  have  a  free  communication  by  means  of  the 
branches  composing  this  plexus. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  veins  of  this  plexus  are  apt  to  become  dilated  and  varicose  and 
form  piles.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  free  communication  between  the  portal  and  systemic  circu- 
lation which  here  exists,  so  that  any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  either  the  inferior 
vena  cava  or  its  main  tributaries,  or  through  the  portal  vein,  tends  to  produce  passive  congestion 
of  this  plexus.  The  condition  is  also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels  are  contained  in 
very  loose,  lax  connective  tissue,  so  tnat  they  get  less  support  from  surrounding  structures 
than  most  other  veins,  and  are  less  capable  of  resisting  increased  blood-pressure.  And, 
finally,  the  condition  is  favored  by  gravitation,  inasmuch  as  the  portal  vein  contains  no 
valves. 
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The  Tesico-prostatic  plexns  surrounds  the  neck  and  base  of  the  bladder  and 
prostate  gland.  It  communicates  with  the  haemorrhoidal  plexus  behind,  and 
receives  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  which  enters  the  pelvis  beneath  the  subpubic 
ligament.  This  plexus  is  supported  upon  the  sides  of  the  bladder  by  a  reflection 
of  the  pelvic  fascia.  The  veins  composing  it  are  very  liable  to  become  varicose, 
and  often  contain  hard,  earthy  concretions,  called  phleboliths. 

Surreal  Anatomy. — ^This  plexus  is  wounded  in  the  lateral  otjeration  of  lithotom^^,  and  it  is 
through  It  that  septic  matter  finas  its  way  into  the  general  circulation  after  this  operation. 

The  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  is  a  vessel  of  large  size  which  returns  the  blood 
from  the  body  of  that  organ.  At  first  it  consists  of  two  branches,  which  are 
contained  in  the  groove  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  it  receives  veins  from  the 
glans,  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  numerous  superficial  veins ;  these  unite  near  the 
root  of  the  penis  into  a  single  trunk,  which  passes  through  the  suspensory  ligament 
of  the  penis,  pierces  the  triangular  ligament  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  enter  the  prostatic  plexus. 

The  vaginal  plezns  surrounds  the  mucous  membrane,  beins  especially  developed 
at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina ;  it  communicates  with  the  vesical  plexus  in  front,  and 
with  the  hsemorrhoidal  plexus  behind. 

The  uterine  plexns  is  situated  along  the  sides  and  superior  angles  of  the  uterus, 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  receiving  large  venous  canals  (the  uterine 
sinuses)  from  the  substance  of  the  uterus.  The  veins  composing  this  plexus 
anastomose  frequently  with  each  other  and  with  the  ovarian  veins.  They  are  not 
tortuous  like  the  arteries. 

The  Common  Iliac  Veins  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  external  and  internal 
iliac  veins  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation :  passing  obliquely  upward 
toward  the  right  side,  they  terminate  upon  the  intervertebral  substance  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  where  the  veins  of  the  two  sides  unite  at  an 
acute  angle  to  form  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  right  common  iliac  is  shorter 
than  the  left,  nearly  vertical  in  its  direction,  and  ascends  behind  and  then  to  the 
outer  side  of  its  corresponding  artery.  The  left  common  iliacy  longer  and  more 
oblique  in  its  course,  is  at  first  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  corresponding 
artery,  and  then  behind  the  right  common  iliac.  Each  common  iliac  receives  the 
ilio-lumbar,  and  sometimes  the  lateral  sacral,  veins.  The  left  receives,  in  addition, 
the  middle  sacral  vein.     No  valves  are  found  in  these  veins. 

The  middle  sacral  veins  accompany  the  corresponding  artery  along  the  front 
of  the  sacrum,  and  terminate  in  the  left  common  iliac  vein  ;  occasionally  in  the 
angle  of  junction  of  the  two  iliac  veins. 

Peculiarities.— The  lefl  common  iliac  vein,  instead  of  joining  with  the  right  in  its  usual 
position,  occasionally  ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta  as  hi^h  as  the  kidney,  where,  after 
receiving  the  lefl  renal  vein,  it  crosses  over  the  aorta,  and  then  joins  with  the  right  vein  to  form 
the  vena  cava.  In  these  cases  the  two  common  iliacs  are  connected  by  a  small  communicating 
branch  at  the  spot  where  they  are  usually  united.^ 

The  Inferior  Vena  Cava  returns  to  the  heart  the  blood  from  all  the  parts  below 
the  Diaphragm.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  common  iliac  veins  on 
the  right  side  of  the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar 
vertebrae.  It  passes  upward  along  the  front  of  the  spine  on  the  right  side  of  the 
aorta,  and,  having  reached  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  is  contained  in  a  groove 
on  its  posterior  surface.  It  then  perforates  the  central  tendon  of  the  Diaphragm, 
enters  the  pericardium,  where  it  is  covered  by  its  serous  layer,  and  terminates  in 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  right  auricle.  At  its  termination  in  the  auricle  it 
is  provided  with  a  valve,  the  Eustachian,  which  is  of  large  size  during  foetal  life. 

Relations. — In  fronts  from  below  upward,  with  the  mesentery,  right  spermatic 
artery,  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  pancreas,  portal  vein,  and  the 

*  See  two  cases  which  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Walsham  in  the  St.  Bartholomeiifs  Hospital 
Beport8t  vols.  zvi.  and  xvii. 
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posterior  surface  of  the  liver,  which  partly  and  occasionally  completely  surrounds 
it ;  behifidy  with  the  vertebral  column,  the  right  crus  of  the  Diaphragm,  the  right 
renal  and  lumbar  arteries,  right  semilunar  ganglion ;  on  the  left  side^  with  the 
aorta. 

Tribntaries. — It  receives  in  its  course  the  following  veins : 

Lumbar.  Suprarenal. 

Right  Spermatic.  Phrenic. 

Renal.  Hepatic. 

Peculiarities. — Jn  Position. — ^This  vessel  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta, 
as  high  as  the  left  renal  veins,  after  receiving  which  it  crosses  over  to  its  usual  position  on  the 
ri^ht  side ;  or  it  may  be  placed  altogether  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  as  far  upwcinl  as  its  ter- 
mination in  the  heart :  in  such  cases  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  together  with  the  great 
vessels,  are  all  transposed. 

Point  of  Termination. — Occasionally  the  inferior  vena  cava  joins  the  right  azygos  vein, 
which  is  then  of  large  size.  In  such  caaes  the  superior  cava  receives  the  whole  of  the  bIf>od 
from  the  body  before  transmitting  it  to  the  right  auricle,  except  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins, 
which  passes  directly  into  the  right  auricle. 

The  lumbar  veins,  four  in  number  on  each  side,  collect  the  blood  by  dorsal 
tributaries  from  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  loins  and  by  abdominal  tribu- 
taries from  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  where  they  communicate  with  the  epigastric 
veins.  At  the  spine  they  receive  veins  from  the  spinal  plexuses,  and  then  pass 
forward,  round  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  beneath  the  Psoas  magnus, 
and  terminate  at  the  back  part  of  the  inferior  cava.  The  left  lumbar  veins  are 
longer  than  the  right,  and  pass  behind  the  aorta.  The  lumbar  veins  are  connected 
together  by  a  longitudinal  vein  which  passes  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  is  called  the  ascending  lumbar.  It  forms  the  most  frequent 
origin  of  the  corresponding  vena  azygos,  and  serves  to  connect  the  common  iliac, 
ilio-lumbar,  lumbar,  and  azygos  veins  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body. 

The  spermatic  veins  emerge  from  the  back  of  the  testis,  and  receive  tributaries 
from  the  epididymis ;  they  unite  and  form  a  convoluted  plexus  called  the  spermatic 
plexus  {plexus  pampiniformis),  which  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  cord :  the  vessels 
composing  this  plexus  are  very  numerous,  and  ascend  along  the  cord  in  front  of 
the  vas  deferens ;  below  the  external  abdominal  ring  they  unite  to  form  three  or 
four  veins,  which  pass  along  the  spermatic  canal,  and,  entering  the  abdomen  through 
the  internal  abdominal  ring,  coalesce  to  form  two  veins,  which  ascend  on  the  Psoas 
muscle  behind  the  peritoneum,  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  spermatic  artery,  and 
unite  to  form  a  single  vein,  which  opens  on  the  right  side  into  the  inferior  vena 
cava  at  an  acute  angle ;  on  the  left  side  into  the  left  renal  vein  at  a  right  angle. 
The  spermatic  veins  are  provided  with  valves.^  The  left  spermatic  vein  passes 
behind  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  pressure  from  the 
contents  of  that  bowel. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  spermatic  veins  are  veiy  frequently  varicose,  constituting  the 
disease  known  as  varicocele.  Tnough  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  originating  cause  of  this 
affection  may  be  a  congenital  abnormality  either  in  the  size  or  number  of  the  veins  of  the 
pampiniform  plexus,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  manv  anatomical  reasons  why  these 
veins  should  become  varicose — viz.  the  imperfect  support  afforded  to  them  by  the  loose  tissue  of 
the  scrotum ;  their  great  length  ;  their  vertical  course ;  their  dependent  position ;  their  plexifonn 
arrangement  in  the  scrotum,  with  their  termination  in  one  small  vein  in  the  abdomen ;  their  few 
and  imperfect  valves ;  and  the  fact  that  they  may  be  subjected  to  pressure  in  their  passage 
through  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  ovarian  veins  are  analogous  to  the  spermatic  in  the  male ;  they  form  a 
plexus  near  the  ovary  and  in  the  broad  ligament  and  Fallopian  tube,  communi- 
cating with  the  uterine  plexus.  They  terminate  in  the  same  way  as  the  spermatic 
veins  in  the  male.  Valves  are  occasionally  found  in  these  veins.  These  vessels, 
like  the  uterine  veins,  become  much  enlarged  during  pregnancy. 

^  Rivington  has  pointed  out  that  a  valve  is  usually  found  at  the  orifices  of  both  the  right  and 
left  spermatic  veins.  When  no  valves  exist  at  the  oi>ening  of  the  left  spermatic  vein  into  the  left 
renal  vein,  valves  are  generally  present  in  the  left  renal  vein  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  orifice  of  the  spermatic  vein  {Jow-nai  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  vol.  vii.  p.  163). 
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The  renal  yeins  are  of  large  size,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  renal  arteries.' 
The  left  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  passes  in  front  of  the  aorta,  just  below  the 
origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  receives  the  left  spermatic,  the  left 
inferior  phrenic,  and,  generally,  the  left  suprarenal  veins.  It  opens  into  the  vena 
cava  a  little  higher  than  the  right. 

The  suprarenal  veins  terminate,  on  the  right  side,  in  the  vena  cava ;  on  the 
left  side,  in  the  left  renal  or  phrenic  vein. 

The  phrenic  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  phrenic  arteries.  The  two  superior^ 
of  small  size,  accompany  the  phrenic  nerve  and  comes  nervi  phrenici  artery,  and 
join  the  internal  mammary.  The  two  inferior  phrenic  veins  follow  the  course  of 
the  phrenic  arteries,  and  terminate,  the  right  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  left  in 
the  left  renal  vein. 

The  hepatic  veins  commence  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  in  the  capillary 
terminations  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery :  these  tributaries,  gradually 
uniting,  usually  form  three  large  veins,  which  converge  toward  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  liver  and  open  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  whilst  that  vessel  is 
situated  in  the  groove  at  the  back  part  of  this  organ.  Of  these  three  veins,  one 
from  the  right,  and  another  from  the  left  lobe,  open  obliquely  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  that  from  the  middle  of  the  organ  and  lobulus  Spigelii  having  a  straight 
course.  The  hepatic  veins  run  singly,  and  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  hepatic 
tissue.     They  are  destitute  of  valves. 

The  Portal  System  of  Veins. 

The  portal  venous  system  is  composed  of  four  large  veins  which  collect  the 
venous  blood  from  the  viscera  of  digestion.  The  trunk  formed  by  their  union 
{vena  portce)  enters  the  liver  and  ramifies  throughout  its  substance,  and  its 
branches,  again  emerging  from  that  organ  as  the  hepatic  veins,  terminate  in  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  The  branches  in  this  vein  are  in  all  cases  single  and  destitute 
of  valves. 

The  veins  forming  the  portal  system  are — the 

Superior  Mesenteric.  Inferior  Mesenteric. 

Splenic.  Gastric. 

The  superior  mesenteric  vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  small  intestines  and 
from  the  caecum  and  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  colon,  correspond- 
ing with  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  The 
large  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  these  branches  ascends  along  the  right  side 
and  in  front  of  the  corresponding  artery,  passes  in  front  of  the  transverse  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  and  unites,  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  with 
the  splenic  vein  to  form  the  vena  portae.     It  receives  the  right  gastro-epiploic  vein. 

The  splenic  vein  commences  by  five  or  six  large  branches  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  substance  of  the  spleen.  These,  uniting,  form  a  single  vessel,  which 
passes  from  left  to  right,  grooving  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  pancreas  below 
the  artery,  and  terminates  at  its  greater  end  by  uniting  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  vena  portae.  The  splenic  vein  is  of  large  size,  and 
not  tortuous  like  the  artery.  It  receives  the  vasa  brevia  from  the  left  extremity  of 
the  stomach,  the  left  gastro-epiploic  vein,  pancreatic  branches  from  the  pancreas, 
the  pancreatico-duodenal  vein,  and  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure, 
and  descending  colon,  corresponding  with  the  ramifications  of  the  branches  of 
the  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  Ascending  beneath  the  peritoneum  in  the  lumbar 
region,  it  passes  behind  the  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  pancreas  and 
terminates  in  the  splenic  vein.     Its  haemorrhoidal  branches  inosculate  with  those 

'  The  student  mav  observe  that  all  veins  above  the  Diaphragm,  which  do  not  lie  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  arteries  which  they  accompany,  lie  in  front  of  them,  and  that  all  veins  below  the 
Diaphragm,  which  do  not  lie  on  the  same  plane  as  the  arteries  which  they  accompany,  lie  behind 
them,  except  the  renal  and  profunda  femoris  vein. 
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of  the  internal  iliac,  aod  thus  establish  a  communicatioD  between  the  portal  and 
the  general  venous  system.' 

The  gastric  veiiu  are  two  in  number :  one.  a  small  rein,  corresponds  to  the 
pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery  ;  the  other,  considerably  larger,  corresponds 
to  the  gastric  artery.     The  former  {pyloric,  WalshamJ  runs  along  the  lesser  cur- 
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- „ =-  „ ,.-._ pens  into  the  Splenic  vein  ;  generally 

it  empties  il«elf  into  the  superior  meaenteric,  close  to  its  termination. 

vature  of  the  stomach  toward  the  pyloric  end,  receives  branches  from  the  pvlorus 
and  duodenum,  and  ends  in  the  vena  porta.  The  latter  {coronary,  Walsham) 
begins  near  the  pylorus,  runs  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  toward  the 
'  Besides  this  anaHlomoeis  between  tlic  portal  vein  and  the  brunches  of  the  vena  cava,  other 
anastomoses  between  the  portal  and  svstemic  veins  are  formed  by  the  communication  belweeu  the 
gastric  veins  and  the  cEs.)pha);eal  veins,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  venaazyj^oa  minor;  between 
the  left  renal  vein  and  the  veina  of  (he  intestinea,  especiall/  of  the  colon  and  duodenum ;  between  the 
veins  of  the  round  lit^ment  of  the  liver  and  the  portal  veins ;  and  between  llie  superficial  branches 
of  the  portal  veina  of  ibe  liver  and  ibe  phrenic  veins,  as  pointed  out  b^  Mr.  Kieman.  (See  t^ytio- 
logUxU  Anatomy,  by  Todd  and  Bowman,  lSo9,  vol.  ii.  p.  34S.) 
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oesophageal  opening,  and  then  curves  downward  and  backward  between  the  folds 
of  the  lesser  omentum,  to  end  in  the  vena  portse. 

The  Portal  Vein  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  superior  mesenteric  and 
splenic  veins,  their  union  taking  place  in  front  of  the  vena  cava  and  behind  the 
upper  border  of  the  great  end  of  the  pancreas.  Passing  upward  through  the  right 
border  of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  it  enters  the  trans- 
verse fissure,  where  it  is  somewhat  enlarged,  forming  the  sinus  of  the  portal  vein, 
and  divides  into  two  branches  which  accompany  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic 
artery  and  hepatic  duct  throughout  the  substance  of  the  liver.  Of  these  two 
branches,  the  right  is  the  larger,  but  the  shorter,  of  the  two.  The  portal  vein  is 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and,  whilst  contained  in  the  lesser  omentum, 
lies  behind  and  between  the  hepatic  duct  and  artery,  the  former  being  to  the  right, 
the  latter  to  the  left.  These  structures  are  accompanied  by  filaments  of  the  hepatic 
plexus  of  nerves  and  numerous  lymphatics,  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  loose 
areolar  tissue  {capsule  of  Glisson\  and  placed  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser 
omentum.  The  vena  portse  receives  the  gastric  and  cystic  veins  :  the  latter  vein 
sometimes  terminates  in  the  right  branch  of  the  vena  portse.  Within  the  liver  the. 
portal  vein  receives  the  blood  from  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

THE  OABDIAO  VEINS. 

The  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  heart  are — the 

Anterior  Cardiac  Vein.  Right  Cardiac  Veins. 

Posterior  Cardiac  Vein.  Right  or  Small  Coronary  Sinus. 

Left  Cardiac  Veins.  Left  or  Great  Coronary  Sinus. 

Venae  Thebesii. 

The  Anterior  Cardiac  Vein  (sometimes  called  Cheat  Cardiac  Vein)  is  a  vessel 
of  considerable  size  which  commences  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  ascends  along 
the  anterior  interventricular  groove  to  the  base  of  the  ventricles.  It  then  curves 
to  the  left  side,  around  the  auviculo-ventricular  groove,  between  the  left  auricle 
and  ventricle,  to  the  back  part  of  the  heart,  and  opens  into  the  great  coronary 
sinus,  its  aperture  being  guarded  by  two  valves.  It  receives,  in  its  course,  tribu- 
taries from  both  ventricles,  but  especially  the  left,  and  also  from  the  left  auricle ; 
one  of  these,  ascending  along  the  thick  margin  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  of  consider- 
able size.     The  vessels  joining  it  are  provided  with  valves. 

The  Middle  Cardiac  Vein  commences  by  small  tributaries  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  communicating  with  those  of  the  preceding.  It  ascends  along  the  posterior 
interventricular  groove  to  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  terminates  in  the  great  coro- 
nary sinus,  its  orifice  being  guarded  by  a  valve.  It  receives  the  veins  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  both  ventricles. 

The  Left  or  Posterior  Cardiac  Veins  are  three  or  four  small  vessels  which  col- 
lect the  blood  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  open  into  the 
lower  border  of  the  great  coronary  sinus. 

The  Bight  or  Anterior  Cardiac  Veins  are  three  or  four  small  vessels  which  col- 
lect the  blood  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle.  One  of  these  (the 
vein  of  Galen)^  larger  than  the  rest,  runs  along  the  right  border  of  the  heart. 
They  open  separately  into  the  lower  part  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  Bight  or  Small  Coronary  Sinus  runs  along  the  groove  between  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle,  to  open  into  the  right  extremity  of  the  great  coronary  sinus. 
It  receives  blood  from  the  back  part  of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle. 

The  Left  or  Great  Coronary  Sinus  is  that  portion  of  the  anterior  cardiac  vein 
which  is  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  groove.  It 
is  about  an  inch  in  length,  presents  a  considerable  dilatation,  and  is  covered  by 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  left  auricle.  It  receives  the  veins  enumerated  above, 
and  an  oblique  vein  from  the  back  part  of  the  left  auricle,  the  remnant  of  the 
obliterated  left  innominate  trunk  of  the  foetus,  described  by  Mr.  Marshall.     The 
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great  coronary  sinus  terminates  in  the  right  auricle  between  the  inferior  vena  cava 
and  the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture,  its  orifice  being  guarded  by  a  semilunar 
fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  the  coronary  valve.  All  the  veins  join- 
ing this  vessel,  excepting  the  oblique  vein  above  mentioned,  are  provided  with 
valves. 

The  VensB  Thebesii  are  numerous  minute  veins,  which  return  the  blood 
directly  from  the  muscular  substance,  without  entering  the  venous  current.  They 
open  by  minute  orifices  {foramina  Thebesii)  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  right 
auricle.  Similarly  minute  veins  are  said  to  open  into  the  left  auricle  and  both 
ventricles. 


THE    LYMPHATICS. 


THE  Lymphatics  have  derived  their  name  from  the  appearance  of  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  their  interior  (lympha,  water).  They  are  also  called  absorbeyits, 
from  the  property  they  possess  of  absorbing  certain  materials  from  the  tissues  and 
conveying  them  into  the  circulation. 

The  lymphatic  system  includes  not  only  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  the  glands 
through  which  they  pass,  but  also  the  lacteal  or  chj/liferous  vessels.  The  lacteals 
are  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  small  intestine,  and  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
lymphatics  generally,  excepting  that  they  contain  a  milk-white  fluid,  the  chyle, 
during  the  process  of  digestion,  and  convey  it  into  the  blood  through  the  thoracic 
duct. 

The  lymphatics  are  exceedingly  delicate  vessels,  the  coats  of  which  are  so 
transparent  that  the  fluid  they  contain  is  readily  seen  through  them.  They  retain 
a  nearly  uniform  size,  being  interrupted  at  intervals  by  constrictions,  which  give 
them  a  knotted  or  beaded  appearance.  These  constrictions  are  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  valves  in  their  interior.  Lymphatics  have  been  found  in  nearly  every 
texture  and  organ  of  the  body  which  contain  blood-vessels.  Such  non-vascular 
structures  as  cartilage,  the  nails,  cuticle,  and  hair  have  none,  but  with  these 
exceptions  it  is  probable  that  eventually  all  parts  will  be  found  to  be  permeated 
by  these  vessels. 

The  lymphatics  are  arranged  into  a  superficial  and  deep  set.  The  superficial 
lymphatics,  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the  integ- 
ument, accompanying  the  superficial  veins ;  they  join  the  deep  lymphatics  in  cer- 
tain situations  by  perforating  the  deep  fascia.  In  the  interior  of  the  body  they 
lie  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  gastro- 
pulmonary  and  genito-urinary  tracts,  and  in  the  subserous  tissue  in  the  cranial, 
thoracic,  and  abdominal  cavities.  The  method  of  their  origin  has  been  described 
along  with  the  other  details  of  their  minute  anatomy  (page  86).  Here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  a  plexiform  network  of  minute  lymphatics  may  be  found 
interspersed  among  the  proper  elements  and  blood-vessels  of  the  several  tissues, 
the  vessels  composing  which,  as  well  as  the  meshes  between  them,  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  capillary  plexus.  From  these  networks  small  vessels  emerge, 
which  pass  either  to  a  neighboring  gland  or  to  join  some  larger  lymphatic  trunk. 
The  deep  lymphatics,  fewer  in  number  and  larger  than  the  superficial,  accompany 
the  deep  blood-vessels.  Their  mode  of  origin  is  probably  similar  to  that  of  the 
superficial  vessels.  The  lymphatics  of  any  part  or  organ  exceed  the  veins  in 
number,  but  in  size  they  are  much  smaller.  Their  anastomoses  also,  especially 
those  of  the  large  trunks,  are  more  frequent,  and  are  effected  by  vessels  equal  in 
diameter  to  those  which  they  connect,  the  continuous  trunks  retaining  the  same 
diameter. 

The  lymphatic  or  absorbent  glands,  named  also  conglobate  glands,  are  small, 
solid,  glandular  bodies  situated  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  ves- 
sels. In  size  they  vary  from  a  hemp-seed  to  an  almond,  and  their  color,  on  sec- 
tion, is  of  a  pinkish-gray  tint,  excepting  the  bronchial  glands,  which  in  the  adult 
are  mottled  with  black.  Each  gland  has  a  layer  or  capsule  of  cellular  tissue 
investing  it,  from  which  prolongations  dip  into  its  substance,  forming  partitions. 
The  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels  pass  through  these  bodies  in  their  passage  to 
the  thoracic  and  lymphatic  ducts.     A  lymphatic  or  lacteal  vessel,  previous  to 
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enteriog  a  gland,  divides  into  several  small  branches,  which  are  named  afferent 

venelt.     As  they  enter  their  external  coat  becomes  continuous  with  the  capsule  of 

the  gland,  and  the  vessels,   much 

thinned,   and  consisting   only    of 

their  internal  or  endothelial  coat. 

,  pa^s  into  the  gland,   and  branch 

d  out  upon  and  in  the  tissue  of  the 

capsule,    these   branches   opening 

into    the    lymph-sinuses    of     the 

fland.  From  these  sinuses  fine 
ranches  proceed  to  form  a  plex- 
us, the  vessels  of  which  unite  to 
form  a  single  efferent  vetsel^  which, 
on  emerging  from  the  gland,  is 
again  invested  with  an  external 
coat.  (Further  details  on  the  mi- 
nute anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels and  glands  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  General  Anatomy.) 

THE  THORAOIO  DUOT. 

The  tboracic  duct  (Fig.  394) 
conveys  the  great  mass  of  lymph 
and  chyle  into  the  blood.  It  is  the 
common  trunk  of  all  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  body,  excepting  those 
of  the  right  side  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  thorax,  and  right  upper  ex- 
tremity, the  right  lung,  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  liver.  It  varies  in 
length  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  the  adult,  and  extends 
from  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
to  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  com- 
mences in  the  abdomen  by  a  trian- 
gular dilatation,  the  receptaculum 
ckyli  {^reservoir  or  cwteni  of  Pee- 

?uet),  which  ia  situated  upon  the 
ront  of  the  body  of  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra,  to  the  right  side 
and  behind  the  aorta,  by  the  side 
of  the  right  cms  of  the  Diaphragm. 
It  ascends  into  the  thorax  through 
the  aortic  opening  in  the  Dia- 
phragm, lying  to  tne  right  of  the 
aorta,  and  is  placed  in  the  pos- 
terior mediastinum  in  front  of  the 
vertebral  column,  lying  between 
the  aorta  and  vena  azygos  major. 
Fio.  394.— The  thoracic  and  rigbt  lymphatic  duct  Opposite   the    fourth   dorsal    ver- 

tebra it  inclines  toward  the  left 
side,  and  ascends  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  left  side  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  behind  the  first  portion  of  the  left  subclavian  artery,  to  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  thorax.  Opposite  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  it  turns 
outward  and  then  curves  downward  over  the  subclavian  artery  and  in  front  of 
the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  and  terminates  in   the  left 
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subclavian  vein  at  its  angle  of  junction  with  the  left  internal  jugular  vein.  The 
thoracic  duct,  at  its  commencement,  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the  diameter  of  a 
goosequill,  diminishes  considerably  in  its  calibre  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  and 
is  again  dilated  just  before  its  termination.  It  is  generally  flexuous  in  its  course, 
and  constricted  at  intervals  so  as  to  present  a  varicose  appearance.  The  thoracic 
duct  not  unfrequently  divides  in  the  middle  of  its  course  into  two  branches  of 
unequal  size,  which  soon  reunite,  or  into  several  branches,  which  form  a  plexiform 
interlacement.  It  occasionally  divides,  at  its  upper  part,  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  one  on  the  left  side  terminates  in  the  usual  manner,  while  that  on  the 
right  opens  into  the  right  subclavian  vein,  in  connection  with  the  right  lymphatic 
duct.  The  thoracic  duct  has  numerous  valves  throughout  its  whole  course,  but 
they  are  more  numerous  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part :  at  its  termination  it 
is  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves,  the  free  borders  of  which  are  turned  toward  the 
vein,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  venous  blood  into  the  duct. 

Tributaries. — The  thoracic  duct,  at  its  commencement,  receives  four  or  five 
large  trunks  from  the  abdominal  lymphatic  glands,  and  also  the  trunk  of  the 
lacteal  vessels.  Within  the  thorax  it  is  joined  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the 
left  half  of  the  wall  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  lymphatics  from  the  sternal  and 
intercostal  glands,  those  of  the  left  lung,  left  side  of  the  heart,  trachea,  and 
oesophagus;  and,  just  before  its  termination,  it  receives  the  lymphatics  of  the  left 
side  of  the  head  and  neck  and  left  upper  extremity. 

Stmcture  (Fig.  61). — The  thoracic  duct  is  composed  of  three  coats,  which 
differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  internal  coat 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  lanceolate-shaped  endothelial  cells  with 
serrated  borders ;  of  a  subendothelial  layer,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  arteries ; 
and  an  elastic  fibrous  coat,  the  fibres  of  which  run  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
The  middle  coat  consists  of  a  longitudinal  layer  of  white  connective  tissue  with 
elastic  fibres,  external  to  which  are  several  laminae  of  muscular  tissue,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  for  the  most  part  disposed  transversely,  but  some  are  oblique  or 
longitudinal  and  intermixed  with  elastic  fibres.  The  external  coat  is  composed  of 
areolar  tissue,  with  elastic  fibres  and  isolated  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres. 

The  Bight  Lymphatic  Duct  is  a  short  trunk,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  and 
a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  terminates  in  the  right  subclavian  vein 
at  its  angle  of  junction  with  the  right  internal  jugular  vein.  Its  orifice  is  guarded 
by  two  semilunar  valves,  which  prevent  the  passage  of  venous  blood  into  the  duct. 

Tributaries. — It  receives  the  lymph  from  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck, 
the  right  upper  extremity,  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  the  right  lung  and  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  from  part  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  HEAD,  FACE,  AND  NEOK. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  Head  (Fig.  395)  are  of  small  size,  few  in  number, 
and  confined  to  its  posterior  region.  They  are  the  occipital  and  posterior 
auricular.  The  occipital  set  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head  along  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Occipito-fr  on  talis  muscle.  The  posterior  auricular  set  are  placed  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle.  Both  these  sets  of  glands  are 
affected  in  cutaneous  eruptions  and  other  diseases  of  the  scalp.  In  the  face  the 
superficial  lymphatic  glands  are  more  numerous :  they  are  the  parotid^  some  of 
which  are  superficial,  and  others  deeply  placed  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland ;  the  zygomatic,  situated  under  the  zygoma ;  the  buccal,  on  the  surface  of  the 
Buccinator  muscle  ;  and  the  internal  maxillary,  the  largest,  beneath  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  scalp  are  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
set,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  vessels.  The  temporal 
set  accompany  the  temporal  artery  in  front  of  the  ear,  to  the  parotid  lymphatic 
glands,  from  which  they  proceed  to  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck.  The 
occipital  set  follow  the  course  of  the  occipital  artery,  descend  to  the  occipital 
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and  posterior  auricular  lymphatic  glands,  and  from  thence  join  the  cerHcal 
glands. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Face  are  divided  into  two  sets,  »»pcrjiciat  and 
deep. 

The  snpeiflcial  lymphatac  vesselB  of  the  fiKe  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  head,  and  commence  over  it^  entire  surface.  Those  from  the  frontal  region 
accompany  the  frontal  vessels;  they  then  pass  obliquely  across  the  face,  running 


rio,  395.— The  auperficIaltjrmphBtlPS  ■nd  glandiofthe  heod,  face,  and  neck. 

with  the  facial  vein,  pass  through  the  buccal  glands  on  the  surface  of  the  Bucci- 
nator muscle,  and  join  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands.  The  latter  receive  the 
lymphatic  vessels  from  the  lips,  and  are  often  found  enlarged  in  cases  of  malignaQt 
disease  of  those  parts. 

The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  &ce  are  derived  from  the  pituitary  membrane 
of  the  nose,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  the  contents 
of  the  temporal  and  orbital  fossfe  ;  they  accompany  the  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery,  and  terminate  in  the  internal  maxillary  and  cervical  lymphatic 
glands. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  ctaninra  consist  of  two  sets,  the  meningeal  and 
cerebral.  The  meningeal  lymphatics  accompany  the  meningeal  vessels,  escape 
through  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  join  the  deep  cervical  lymphatic 
glands.  The  cerebral  lymphatics  are  described  by  Eshmann  as  being  situated 
between   the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  as  well  as  in  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the 
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l&teral  ventricles ;  they  accompany  the  trunks  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteiies, 
and  probably  pass  through  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull  to  terminate  in  the 
deep  cervical  glands.  They  have  not  at  present  been  demonstrated  in  the  dura 
mater  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  Lymphatio  Glands  of  the  Neck  are  divided  into  two  sets,  auperfcial  and  . 
deep. 

The   Bviwrficial   cervical   glands   may  be   arranged   in   three  sets:    (1)    The 
tuhmtixillary,  ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  situated  beneath  the  body  of  the  lower 


Fia.  sue.— Tht  deep  lyoiptiallct  and  glandi  uf  Ihe  neck  kad  thorax. 

jaw  in  the  submaxillary  triangle ;  (2)  au}>rahtfoid,  eitaated  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
neck,  between  the  anterior  bellies  of  the  two  digastric  muscles;  and  (3)  cervical, 
placeii  in  the  course  of  the  external  jugular  vein  between  the  Flatysma  and  deep 
fascia.  They  are  most  numerous  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  in  the  triangular 
interval  between  the  clavicle,  the  Sterno-mastoid,  and  the  Trapezius,  where  they 
are  continuous  with  the  axillary  glands.  A  few  small  glands  are  also  found  on 
the   front  and  sides  of  the  laryn.v. 

The  deep  cervical  glands  (Fig.  3i>6)  are  numerous  and  of  large  size ;  they  form 
a  chain  along  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein,  lying  by 
the  side  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  trachea,  and  extending  from  the  base  of 
the  skull  to  the  thorax,  where  they  communicate  with  the  lymphatic  glands  in  that 
cavity.     They  are  subdivided  into  U\o  sets:  an  upi-er,  ten  to  twenty  in  number, 
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situated  about  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  and  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  and  a  lower ^  ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  clustered  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  extending  outward  into  the  supra- 
clavicular fossa,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  axillary  glands.  Internally, 
this  set  is  continuous  with  the  mediastinal  glands. 

The  superficial  and  deep  cervical  lymphatic  vesselB  are  a  continuation  of  those 
already  described  on  the  cranium  and  face.  After  traversing  the  glands  in  those 
regions,  they  pass  through  the  chain  of  glands  which  lie  along  the  sheath  of  the 
carotid  vessels,  being  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  pharynx,  oesophagus, 
larynx,  trachea,  and  thyroid  gland.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  after  receiving 
some  lymphatics  from  the  thorax,  they  unite  into  a  single  trunk,  which  terminates, 
on  the  left  side,  in  the  thoracic  duct ;  on  the  right  side,  in  the  right  lymphatic 
duct. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  cervical  glands  are  very  frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculons 
trouble.  This  condition  is  most  usually  set  up  by  some  lesion  in  those  parts  from  which  they 
receive  their  lymph.  This  excites  some  inflammation,  which  subsequently  takes  on  a  tuberculous 
character.  It  is  veiy  desirable,  therefore,  for  the  surgeon,  in  dealing  with  these  cases,  to  possess 
a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  respective  groups  of  glands  to  the  peripheiy.  The  fofiowing 
table  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Treves' s  work  on  Scrofula  and  its  Gland  Diseases : 

Scalv, — Posterior  part  =  suboccipital  and  mastoid  glands.  Frontal  and  parietal  portions  » 
parotid  glands. 

lA^mphatic  vessels  from  the  scalp  also  enter  the  superficial  cervical  set  of  glands. 

Shin  of  face  and  jieck  =  submaxillary,  parotid,  and  superficial  cervical  glands. 

External  ear  =  superficial  cervical  glanas. 

Lower  lip  =  submaxillaiy  and  suprahyoid  glands. 

Buccal  cavity  =  submaxillary  and  upper  set  of  deep  cervical  gland& 

Gums  of  loiverjaio  =  submaxillary  glands. 

Tongue. — Anterior  portion  =  suprahyoid  and  submaxillary  glands.  Posterior  portion  » 
upper  set  of  deep  cervical  glands. 

Tonsils  and  palate  =  upper  set  of  deep  cer\ncal  glands. 

Pharynx. — Upper  part  ==  parotid  and  retro-pharyngeal  glands.  Lower  part  =  upper  set  of 
deep  cervical  glanas. 

Larynx,  orbit,  and  roof  of  mouth  =  upper  set  of  deep  cervical  glands. 

Nasal  fossce  =  retro-pharyngeal  glands,  upper  set  of  deep  cervical  glands.  Some  lymphatic 
vessels  from  posterior  part  of  the  fossae  enter  tne  parotid  glands. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREWTTTY. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  Upper  Extremity  (Fig.  397)  are  divided  into  two 
sets,  superficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  glands  are  few  and  of  small  size.  There  are  occa- 
sionally two  or  three  in  front  of  the  elbow,  and  one  or  two  above  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  near  the  basilic  vein. 

The  deep  Isrmphatic  glands  are  few  in  number,  and  are  subdivided  into 
those  in  the  forearm,  the  arm,  and  the  axilla.  In  the  forearm  a  few  small 
ones  are  occasionally  found  in  the  course  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  vessels.  In  the 
arm  there  is  a  chain  of  small  glands  along  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery. 
One,  sometimes  two,  fairly  constant  glands  are  situated  a  little  above  and  in  front 
of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus.  In  the  axilla  they  are  of  large  size,  and 
usually  ten  or  twelve  in  number.  A  chain  of  these  glands  surrounds  the  axillary 
vessels,  imbedded  in  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue ;  they  receive  the  lymphatic 
vessels  from  the  arm ;  others  are  dispersed  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  axilla ;  the 
remainder  are  arranged  in  two  series,  a  small  chain  running  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  receiving  the  lymphatics  from  the  front  of  the 
chest  and  mamma ;  and  others  are  placed  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  axilla,  which  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  integument  of  the  back. 
Two  or  three  subclavian  lymphatic  glands  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
clavicle ;  it  is  through  these  that  the  axillary  and  deep  cervical  glands  communi- 
cate with  each  other. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — In  malignant  diseases,  tumors,  or  other  afiections  implicating  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  shoulder,  the  front  of  the  chest  and  mamma,  the  upper  part  of  the 
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Iront  and  wcle  of  the  abdomeD,  or  the  hand,  forearm,  and  arm,  the  axillary  glands  are  liable  to 
be  ibuod  enlai^ged. 

The  lymphatic  Teassls  of  the  npper  extremity  are  divided  ioto  two  aets,  super- 
ficial and  deep. 

The  mperflcUl  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  upper  extremity  commence  od  the  fin- 
gers, two  vessels  running  along  either  side  of  each  finger,  one  on  the  palmar  and 
the  other  on  the  dorsal  surface.     Those  on  the  palmar  surface  form  an  arch  in  the 


Fio.  3^.— Tb«  luperflclal  Irmphalln  and  glandi  or  lUe  upper  eilremltj. 

palm  of  the  hand,  from  which  are  derived  two  sets  of  vessels,  which  pass  up  the 
forearm,  taking  the  course  of  the  subcutaneous  veins.  The  lymphatics  from  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  fingers  form  a  plexus  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and,  winding 
around  the  inner  and  outer  borders  of  the  forearm,  unite  with  those  in  front.  Those 
from  the  inner  border  of  the  hand  accompany  the  ulnar  veins  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  forearm  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  they  are  joined  by  some  lymphatics 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm  :  they  then  follow  the  course  of  the  basilic  vein, 
communicate  with  the  glands  immediately  above  the  elbow,  and  terminate  in  the 
axillary  glands,  joining  with  the  deep  lymphatics.     The  superficial  lymphatics  from 
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the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  hand  accompany  the  radial  veins  to  the  bend  of  the 
elbow.  They  are  less  numerous  than  the  preceding.  At  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
the  greater  number  join  the  basilic  group  ;  the  rest  ascend  with  the  cephalic  vein 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  some  crossing  the  upper  part  of  the  Biceps  obliquely, 
to  terminate  in  the  axillary  glands,  whilst  one  or  two  accompany  the  cephalic  vein 
in  the  cellular  interval  between  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoid,  and  enter  the 
subclavian  lymphatic  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  upper  extremity  accompany  the  deep  blood- 
vessels. In  the  forearm  they  consist  of  four  sets,  corresponding  with  the  radial, 
ulnar,  and  interosseous  arteries ;  they  pass  through  the  glands  occasionally  found 
in  the  course  of  those  vessels,  and  communicate  at  intervals  with  the  superficial 
lymphatics.  In  their  course  upward  some  of  them  pass  through  the  glands  which 
lie  upon  the  brachial  artery ;  they  then  enter  the  axillary  and  subclavian  glands, 
and  at  the  root  of  the  neck  terminate  on  the  left  side  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  on 
the  right  side  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  Lower  Extremity  are  divided  into  two  set«,  super^ 
ficial  and  deep.  The  superficial  are  confined  to  the  inguinal  region,  forming  the 
superficial  inguinal  lymphatic  glands. 

The  superficial  inguinal  lymphatic  glands,  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
integument,  are  of  large  size,  and  vary  from  eight  to  ten  in  number.  They  are 
divisible  into  two  groups :  an  upper  oblique  set,  disposed  irregularly  along  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  which  receive  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  integument  of  the 
scrotum,  penis,  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  perineal  and  gluteal  regions,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra ;  and  an  inferior  vertical  set,  which  surround  the 
saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  a  few  being  sometimes  continued  along  the 
saphenous  vein  to  a  variable  extent.  This  latter  group  receive  the  superficial 
lymphatic  vessels  from  the.  lower  extremity. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^These  glands  frequently  become  enlarged  in  diseases  implicating  the 
parts  irom  which  their  lymphatics  originate.  Thus  in  malignant  or  syphilitic  aflPections  of  the 
prepuce  and  penis,  or  of  the  labia  majora  in  the  female,  in  cancer  scroti,  in  absc^sin  the  peri- 
nseum,  or  in  any  other  diseases  affecting  the  integument  and  superficial  structures  in  those  parts, 
or  the  subumbilical  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  or  the  gluteal  rejpon,  the  upper  chain  of  glan(k 
is  almost  invariably  enlarged,  the  lower  chain  being  implicated  m  diseases  affecting  the  lower 
limb. 

The  deep  lymphatic  glands  are  the  anterior  tibial,  popliteal,  deep  inguinal, 
gluteal,  and  ischiatic. 

The  anterior  tibial  gland  is  not  constant  in  its  existence.  It  is  gener- 
ally found  by  the  side  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  upon  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane at  the  upper  part  of  the  leg.  Occasionally,  two  glands  are  found  in 
this  situation. 

The  popliteal  glands,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  of  small  size ;  they  surround 
the  popliteal  vessels,  imbedded  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  fat  of  the  popliteal  space. 

The  deep  inguinal  glands  are  placed  beneath  the  deep  fascia  around  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein.  They  are  of  small  size,  and  communicate  with  the  superficial 
inguinal  glands  through  the  saphenous  opening. 

The  gluteal  and  ischiatic  glands  are  placed,  the  former  above,  the  latter  below, 
the  Pyriformis  muscle,  resting  on  their  corresponding  vessels  as  they  pass  through 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Lower  Extremity,  like  the  veins,  may  be  divided 
into  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  are  placed  beneath  the  integument  in  the 
superficial  fascia,  and  are  divisible  into  two  groups:  an  internal  group,  which 
follow  the  course  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein ;  and  an  external  group,  which 
accompany  the  external  saphenous.  The  internal  group^  the  larger,  commence  on 
the  inner  side  and  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  they  pass,  some  in  front  and  some  behind 
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tlie  ioner  ankle,  run  up  the  leg  with 
the  internal  saphenous  vein,  pass  with  it 
behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur, 
and  accompany  it  to  the  groin,  where 
they  terminate  in  the  group  of  super- 
ficial inguinal  lymphatic  glands  which 
surround  the  saphenous  opening.  Some 
of  the  efferent  vessels  from  these  glands 
pierce  the  cribriform  fascia  and  sheath 
of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  terminate  in 
a  lymphatic  gland  contained  in  the 
femoral  canal,  thus  establishing  a  com- 
munication between  the  lymphatics  of 
the  lower  extremity  and  those  of  the 
trunk :  others  pierce  the  fascia  lata  and 
join  the  deep  inguinal  glands,  the  ex- 
ternal group  arise  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot,  ascend  in  front  of  the  leg, 
and,  Just  below  the  knee,  cross  the  tibia 
from  without  inward,  to  join  the  lym- 
phatics on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 
Others  commence  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  foot,  pass  behind  the  outer  malleolus, 
and  accompany  the  external  eaphenoua 
vein  along  the  back  of  the  leg,  where  they 
enter  the  popliteal  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatic  Tessels  of  the 
lower  extremity  are  few  in  number  and 
accompany  the  deep  blood-vessels.  In 
the  leg  they  consist  of  three  sets,  the 
anterior  tibial,  peroneal,  and  posterior 
tibial,  which  accompany  the  correspond- 
ing blood-vessels,  two  or  three  to  each 
artery ;  they  ascend  with  the  blood- 
vessels and  enter  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  the  popliteal  space;  the  efferent 
vessels  from  these  glands  accompany 
the  femoral  vein  and  join  the  deep 
inguinal  glands ;  from  these,  the  vessels 
pass  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  and  com- 
municate with  the  chain  of  glands  sur- 
rounding the  external  iliac  vessels. 

The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
gluteal  and  ischiatic  regions  follow  the 
course  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  join  the 
gluteal  and  ischiatic  glands  at  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramen. 


The  Lymphatic  Qlands  in  the  Pelvis 
are  the  external  iliac,  the  internal  iliac, 
and  the  sacral.  Those  of  the  abdomen 
are  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  external  iliac  glands  form  an  unin-         fio.  3ii8.-Tht -.uperfliui  lymphatics  and  gumii 
terrupted  chain  round  the  external  iliac    of 'tiaiowef^irenifij- 
vessels,  three  being  placed  round  the  commencement  of  the  vessels  just  behind  the 
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crural  arch.  They  communicate  below  with  the  deep  inguinal  lymphatic  glanda. 
and  above  with  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  internal  iliac  glands  surround  the  internal  iliac  vessels ;  they  receive  the 
lymphatic  vessels  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and 
communicate  with  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  sacral  glands  occupy  the  sides  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  some 


fio.  399.— The  d*ep  lymphatic  Tessels  and  glanda  of  Ihe  aMomen  and  pelTle. 

being  situated  in  the  meao-rectal  fold.     These  and  the  internal  iliac  glands  are 
affected  in  malignant  disease  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  uterus. 

The  lumbar  glands  are  very  numerous;  they  are  situated  on  the  front  of  the 

lumbar  vcrtebrfe,  surrounding  the  common  iliac  vessels,  the  aorta,  and  vena  cava; 

they  receive  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  lower  extremities  and  pelvis,  as  well  as 

from  the  testes  and  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera :  the  efferent  vessels  from  these 

.  glands  unite  into  a  few  large  trunks,  which,  with  the  lacteals,  form  the  Cfymmeac^ 
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ment  of  tlie  thoracic  duct.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  few  small  lateral  lum- 
bar glands  which  lie  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  behind  the 
Psoas  muscle,  and  receive  lymphatics  from  the  back.  In  some  cases  of  malignant 
disease  these  glands  become  enormously  enlarged,  completely  surrounding  the  aorta 
and  vena  cava,  and  occasionally  greatly  contracting  the  calibre  of  those  vessels. 
In  all  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  testes  and  in  malignant  disease  of  the  lower 
limb,  before  any  operation  is  attempted,  careful  examination  of  the  abdomen  should 
be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  enlargement  exists ;  and  if  any  should  be 
detected,  all  operative  measures  should  be  avoided  as  fruitless. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis  may  be  divided  into  two  sets, 
superficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  follow 
the  course  of  the  superficial  blood-vessels.  Those  derived  from  the  integument 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  below  the  umbilicus  follow  the  course  of  the 
superficial  epigastric  vessels  and  converge  to  the  superior  group  of  the  superficial 
inguinal  glands ;  a  deeper  set  accompany  the  deep  epigastric  vessels,  and  commu- 
nicate with  the  external  iliac  glands.  The  superficial  lymphatics  from  the  sides 
of  the  lumbar  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  wind  round  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
accompanying  the  superficial  circumflex  iliac  vessels,  to  join  the  superior  group 
of  the  superficial  inguinal  glands;  the  greater  number,  however,  run  back- 
ward along  with  the  ilio-lumbar  and  lumbar  vessels,  to  join  the  lateral  lumbar 
glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  gluteal  region  turn  horizontally  round 
the  outer  side  of  the  nates,  and  join  the  superficial  inguinal  glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  scrotum  and  perinsBum  follow  the  course 
of  the  external  pudic  vessels,  and  terminate  in  the  superficial  inguinal  glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  penis  occupy  the  sides  and  dorsum  of 
the  organ,  the  latter  receiving  the  lymphatics  from  the  skin  covering  the  glans 
penis ;  they  all  converge  to  the  upper  chain  of  the  superficial  inguinal  glans.  The 
deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  penis  follow  the  course  of  the  internal  pudic  vessels, 
and  join  the  internal  iliac  glands. 

In  the  female  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  labia, 
nymphae,  and  clitoris  terminate  in  the  upper  chain  of  the  inguinal  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  take  the  course  of  the 
principal  blood-vessels.  Those  of  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis,  which  accompany 
the  gluteal,  ischiatic,  and  obturator  vessels,  follow  the  course  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery,  and  ultimately  join  the  lumbar  lymphatics. 

The  efferent  vessels  from  the  inguinal  glands  enter  the  pelvis  beneath  Poupart's 
ligament,  where  they  lie  in  close  relation  with  the  femoral  vein ;  they  then  pass 
through  the  chain  of  glands  surrounding  the  external  iliac  vessels,  and  finally  ter- 
minate in  the  lumbar  glands.  They  receive  the  deep  epigastric  and  circumflex 
iliac  lymphatics. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  bladder  arise  from  the  entire  surface  of  the 
organ ;  *  the  greater  number  run  beneath  the  peritoneum  on  its  posterior  surface, 
and,  after  passing  through  the  Ivmphatic  glands  in  that  situation,  join  with  the 
lymphatics  from  the  prostate  and  vesiculse  seminales,  and  enter  the  internal  iliac 
glands. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  rectum  are  of  large  size ;  after  passing  through 
some  small  glands  that  lie  upon  its  outer  wall  and  in  the  meso-rectum  they  pass  to 
the  sacral  glands. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  utems  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep^ 
the  former  being  placed  beneath  the  peritoneum,  the  latter  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ.  The  lymphatics  of  the  cervix  uteri,  together  with  those  from  the  vagina, 
enter  the  internal  iliac  and  sacral  glands ;  those  from  the  body  and  fundus  of  the 
uterus  pass  outward  in  the  broad  ligaments,  and,  being  joined  by  the  lymphatics 

^  Curnow  states  that  they  are  confined  to  the  base  of  the  orsan. 
44 
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from  the  ovaries,  broad  ligaments,  and  Fallopian  tubes,  ascend  with  the  ovarian 
vessels  to  open  into  the  lumbar  glands.  In  the  unimpregnated  uterus  they  are 
small,  but  during  gestation  they  become  very  greatly  enlarged. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  testicle  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep :  the 
former  commence  on  the  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  latter  in  the  epididy- 
mis and  body  of  the  testis.  They  form  several  large  trunks  which  ascend  with 
the  spermatic  cord,  and,  accompanying  the  spermatic  vessels  into  the  abdomen, 
terminate  into  the  lumbar  glands;  hence  the  enlargement  of  these  glands  in 
malignant  disease  of  the  testis. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  kidney  arise  on  the  surface,  and  also  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  organ ;  they  join  at  the  hilum,  and,  after  receiving  the  lymphatic  vessels 
from  the  ureter  and  suprarenal  capsules,  open  into  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  liver  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep. 
The  former  arise  in  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
organ.  Those  on  the  convex  surface  may  be  divided  into  four  groups :  1.  Those 
which  pass  from  behind  forward,  consisting  of  three  or  four  branches,  which  ascend 
in  the  longitudinal  ligament  and  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  passes  up 
between  the  fibres  of  the  Diaphragm,  behind  the  ensiform  cartilage,  to  enter  the 
anterior  mediastinal  glands,  and  finally  ascends  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  to  ter- 
minate in  the  right  lymphatic  duct.  2.  Another  group,  which  also  incline  from 
behind  forward,  are  reflected  over  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver  to  its  under 
surface,  and  from  thence  pass  along  the  longitudinal  fissure  to  the  glands  in  the 
gastro-hepatic  omentum.  3.  A  third  group  incline  outward  to  the  right  lateral 
ligament,  and,  uniting  into  one  or  two  large  trunks,  pierce  the  Diaphragm,  and 
run  along  its  upper  surface  to  enter  the  anterior  mediastinal  glands,  or,  instead 
of  entering  the  thorax,  turn  inward  across  the  crus  of  the  Diaphragm  and  open 
into  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct,  4.  The  fourth  group  incline  out- 
ward from  the  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  to  the  left  lateral  ligament, 
pierce  the  Diaphragm,  and,  passing  forward,  terminate  in  the  glands  in  the  ante- 
rior mediastinum. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  are  divided  into 
three  sets :  1.  Those  on  the  right  side  of  the  gall-bladder  enter  the  lumbar  glands. 

2.  Those  surrounding  the  gall-bladder  form  a  remarkable  plexus ;  they  accom- 
pany the  hepatic  vessels,  and  open  into  the  glands  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum. 

3.  Those  on  the  left  of  the  gall-bladder  pass  to  the  oesophageal  glands  and  to  the 
glands  which  are  situated  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

The  deep  lymphatics  accompany  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic 
artery  and  duct  through  the  substance  of  the  liver ;  passing  out  at  the  transverse 
fissure,  they  enter  the  lymphatic  glands  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach 
and  behind  the  pancreas,  or  join  with  one  of  the  lacteal  vessels  previous  to  its 
termination  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  stomach  are  of  small  size ;  they  are  placed  along 
the  lesser  and  greater  curvatures,  some  within  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  whilst 
others  surround  the  cardiac  «.nd  pyloric  orifices. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  stomach  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep^ 
the  former  originating  in  the  subserous,  and  the  latter  in  the  submucous,  coat. 
They  follow  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  may  consequently  be  arranged 
into  three  groups :  The  first  group  accompany  the  gastric  vessels  along  the  lesser 
curvature,  receiving  branches  from  both  surfaces  of  the  organ,  and  pass  to  the 
glands  around  the  pylorus.  The  second  group  pass  from  the  great  end  of  the 
stomach,  accompanying  the  vasa  brevia,  and  enter  the  splenic  lymphatic  glands. 
The  third  group  run  along  the  greater  curvature  with  the  right  gastro-epiploic 
vessels,  and  terminate  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery  in  one  of  the  principal  lacteal 
vessels. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  spleen  occupy  the  hilum.  Its  lymphatic  vessels 
consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep :  the  former  are  placed  beneath  its 
peritoneal  covering,  the  latter  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  ;  they  accompany  the 
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blood-vessels,  passing  through  a  series  of  small  glands,  and,  after  receiving  the 
lymphatics  from  the  pancreas,  ultimately  pass  into  the  thoracic  duct. 

THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  small  intestine  are  placed  between  the  layers  of 
the  mesentery,  occupying  the  meshes  formed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels, 
and  hence  called  mesenteric  glands.  They  vary  in  number  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small  almond. 
These  glands  are  most  numerous,  and  largest  above,  near  the  duodenum,  and 
below,  opposite  the  termination  of  the  ileum  in  the  colon.  This  latter  group 
becomes  enlarged  and  infiltrated  with  deposit  in  cases  of  fever  accompanied  with 
ulceration  of  the  intestines. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  large  intestine  are  much  less  numerous  than  the 
mesenteric  glands ;  they  are  situated  along  the  vascular  arches  formed  by  the 
arteries  previous  to  their  distribution,  and  even  sometimes  upon  the  intestine 
itself.  They  are  fewest  in  number  along  the  transverse  colon,  where  they  form 
an  uninterrupted  chain  with  the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  small  intestiae  are  called  lacteals,  from  the  milk- 
white  fluid  they  usually  contain :  they  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep, 
the  former  lie  between  the  layers  of  tne  muscular  coat  and  between  the  muscular 
and  peritoneal  coats,  taking  a  longitudinal  course  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
intestine ;  the  latter  occupy  the  submucous  tissue,  and  course  transversely  round 
the  intestine,  accompanied  by  the  branches  of  the  mesenteric  vessels ;  they  pass 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  enter  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  finally 
unite  to  form  two  or  three  large  trunks  which  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  tiie  large  intestine  consist  of  two  sets :  those  of  the 
csecum,  ascending  and  transverse  colon,  which,  after  passing  through  their  proper 
glands,  enter  the  mesenteric  glands  ;  and  those  of  the  descending  colon,  sigmoid 
flexure,  and  rectum,  which  pass  to  the  lumbar  glands. 

THE  LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  THOBAZ. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  Thoracic  Wall  are  the  intercostal,  internal  mam- 
mary, anterior  mediastinal,  and  posterior  mediastinal. 

The  intercostal  glands  are  small,  irregular  in  number,  and  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  spine,  near  the  costo-vertebral  articulations,  some  being  placed  between 
the  two  planes  of  intercostal  muscles. 

The  internal  mammary  glands  are  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  each 
intercostal  space,  by  the  side  of  the  internal  mammary  vessels. 

The  anterior  mediastinal  glands  are  placed  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  some  lying  upon  the  Diaphragm  in  front  of  the  pericardium, 
and  others  roimd  the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart. 

The  posterior  mediastinal  glands  are  situated  in  the  areolar  tissue  in  the  poste- 
rior mediastinum,  forming  a  continuous  chain  by  the  side  of  the  aorta  and  oesoph- 
agus ;  they  communicate  on  each  side  with  the  intercostal,  below  with  the  lumbar, 
and  above  with  the  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  Superficial  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Front  of  the  Thorax  run  across  the 
great  Pectoral  muscle,  and  those  on  the  back  part  of  this  cavity  lie  upon  the 
Trapezius  and  Latissimus  dorsi ;  they  all  converge  to  the  axillary  glands.  The 
lymphatics  from  the  greater  part  of  the  mammary  gland  pass  outward  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  major  muscle,  where  they  enter  a  chain  of  small 
glands  situated  in  the  axillary  space  along  the  lower  border  of  its  anterior 
boundary.  Some  few  lymphatics  from  the  inner  side  of  the  mammary  gland  pass 
through  the  intercostal  spaces  to  reach  the  anterior  mediastinal  glands. 

The  Deep  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Thoracic  Wall  are  the  intercostal,  internal 
mammary,  and  diaphragmatic. 

The  intercostal  lymphatic  vessels  follow  the  course  of  the  intercostal  vessels, 
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receiving  lymphatics  from  the  intercostal  muscles  and  pleura  ;  they  pass  backward 
to  the  spine,  and  unite  with  lymphatics  from  the  back  part  of  the  thorax  and  spinal 
canal.  After  traversing  the  intercostal  glands,  they  pass  down  the  spine  and 
terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  internal  mammary  lymphatic  vessels  follow  the  course  of  the  internal 
mammary  vessels;  they  commence  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  above  the 
umbilicus,  communicating  with  the  epigastric  lymphatics,  ascend  between  the 
fibres  of  the  Diaphragm  at  its  attachment  to  the  ensiform  appendix,  and  in  their 
course  behind  the  costal  cartilages  are  joined  by  the  intercostal  lymphatics ;  they 
terminate  on  the  right  side  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct,  on  the  left  side  in  the 
thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  Diaphragm  follow  the  course  of  their  correspond- 
ing vessels,  and  terminate,  some  in  front  in  the  anterior  mediastinal  and  internal 
mammary  glands,  some  behind,  in  the  intercostal  and  posterior  mediastinal  lymph- 
atics. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  Viscera  are  the  bronchial  glands. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  situated  round  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and 
roots  of  the  lungs.  They  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  the  largest  being  placed 
opposite  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the  smallest  round  the  bronchi  and  their 
primary  divisions  for  some  little  distance  within  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  In 
infancy  they  present  the  same  appearance  as  lymphatic  glands  in  other  situations ; 
in  the  adult  they  assume  a  brownish  tinge,  and  in  old  age  a  deep  black  color. 
Occasionally  they  become  sufficiently  enlarged  to  compress  and  narrow  the  canal 
of  the  bronchi,  and  they  are  often  the  seat  of  tubercle  or  cretaceous  deposits. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  limg  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep : 
the  former  are  placed  beneath  the  pleura,  forming  a  minute  plexus  which  covers 
the  outer  surface  of  the  lung ;  the  latter  accompany  the  blood-vessels  and  run  along 
the  bronchi :  they  both  terminate  at  the  root  of  the  lungs  in  the  bronchial  glands. 
The  efferent  vessels  from  these  glands,  two  or  three  in  number,  ascend  upon  the 
trachea  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  traverse  the  tracheal  and  oesophageal  glands,  and 
terminate  on  the  left  side  in  the  thoracic  duct  and  on  the  right  side  in  the  right 
lymphatic  duct. 

The  cardiac  lymphatic  vessels  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep :  the 
former  arise  in  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  of  the  surface,  and  the  latter  in  the 
deeper  tissues  of  the  heart.  They  follow  the  course  of  the  coronary  vessels :  those 
of  the  right  side  unite  into  a  trunk  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  which,  ascending  across 
the  arch  of  that  vessel,  passes  backward  to  the  trachea,  upon  which  it  ascends, 
to  terminate  at  the  root  of  the  neck  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct.  Those  of  the 
left  side  unite  into  a  single  vessel  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  which,  passing  along 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  traversing  some  glands  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  ascends 
on  the  trachea  to  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  thymic  lymphatic  vessels  arise  from  the  under  surface  of  the  thymus  gland, 
and  terminate  on  each  side  in  the  internal  jugular  veins. 

The  thyroid  lymphatic  vessels  arise  from  either  lateral  lobe  of  this  organ :  they 
converge  to  form  a  short  trunk,  which  terminates  on  the  right  side  in  the  right 
lymphatic  duct,  on  the  left  side  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  OBSophagus  form  a  plexus  round  that  tube,  traverse 
the  glands  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and,  after  communicating  with  the 
pulmonary  lymphatic  vessels  near  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  terminate  in  the  thoracic 
duct. 
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THE  Nervous  System  is  composed — 1.  Of  a  series  of  large  centres  of  nerve-matter, 
called,  collectively,  the  cerebrospinal  centre  or  axis.  2.  Of  smaller  centres, 
termed  ganglia,  3.  Of  nerves,  connected  either  with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  or 
the  ganglia.  And  4.  Of  certain  modifications  of  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the 
nerves,  forming  the  organs  of  the  external  senses. 

The  Oerebro-spinat  Oentre  consists  of  two  parts,  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
encephalon ;  the  latter  may  be  subdivided  into  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  the 
pons  Varolii,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

« 

THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

Dissection.— To  dissect  the  cord  and  its  membranes  it  will  be  necessar}'  to  lav  open  the 
whole  length  of  the  spinal  canal.  For  this  purpose  the  muscles  must  be  separated  irom  the 
vertebral  grooves,  so  as  to  expose  the  spinous  processes  and  laminse  of  the  vertebrae ;  and  the 
latter  must  be  sawn  through  on  each  side,  close  to  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes,  from 
the  third  or  fourth  cervical  vertebra  above  to  the  sacrum  below.  The  vertebral  arches  having 
been  displaced  by  means  of  a  chisel  and  the  separate  fragments  removed,  the  dura  mater  will  be 
exposed,  covered  by  a  plexus  of  veins  and  a  Quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  often  infiltrated  with 
serous  fluid.  The  arches  of  the  upper  vertebrae  are  best  divided  by  means  of  a  strong  pair  of 
cutting  bone-forceps. 

MEBCBBANES  OF  THE  COBD. 

The  membranes  which  envelop  the  spinal  cord  are  three  in  number.  The  most 
external  is  the  dura  mater,  a  strong  fibrous  membrane  which  forms  a  loose  sheath 
around  the  cord.  The  most  internal  is  the  pia  mater,  a  cellulo-vascular  membrane 
which  closely  invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord.  Between  the  two  is  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  a  non-vascular  membrane  which  envelops  the  cord  and  is 
connected  to  the  pia  mater  by  slender  filaments  of  connective  tissue. 

The  Dmrat  Mater  of  the  cord,  continuous  with  that  which  invests  the  brain,  is 
a  loose  sheath  which  surrounds  the  cord,  and  is  separated  from  the  bony  walls  of 
the  spinal  canal  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue  and  a  plexus  of  veins.  It 
is  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  foramen  magnum  and  to  the  posterior 
common  ligament,  especially  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  canal,  by  fibrous 
slips,  and  extends  below  as  far  as  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum ;  but  beyond  this 
point  it  is  impervious,  being  continued  in  the  form  of  a  slender  cord  to  the  back 
of  the  coccyx,  where  it  blends  with  the  periosteum.  This  sheath  is  much  larger 
than  is  necessary  for  its  contents,  and  its  size  is  greater  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions  than  in  the  dorsal.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth.  On  each  side  may  be 
seen  the  double  openings  which  transmit  the  two  roots  of  the  corresponding  spinal 
nerve,  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  dura  mater  being  continued  in  the  form  of  a  tubular 
prolongation  on  them  as  they  pass  through  these  apertures.  On  opening  the 
lower  part  of  the  dura  mater — i.  e.  below  the  termination  of  the  cord  proper — 
the  roots  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves 'are  seen.  These  roots,  taken  together, 
form  what  is  known  as  the  cavda  equina.  In  the  midst  of  the  cauda  equina  is  a 
delicate  process  of  gray  matter  within  a  tube  of  pia  mater.  This  is  the  filiim 
terminale.  This  comes  off  from  the  conus  terminalis  (Fig.  402)  or  cone-like  end- 
ing of  the  cord,  and  blends,  below,  with  the  slender  cord-like  prolongation  of  the 
dura  mater  just  mentioned.     (See  page  695.) 
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The  chief  peculiaritiea  of  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord,  as  compared  with  that 
investing  the  brain,  are  the  following: 

The  dura  mater  of  the  cord  is  not  adherent  to  the  bones  of  the  spinal  canal, 
which  have  an  independent  periosteum. 

It  does  not  send  partitions  into  the  fissures  of  the  cord,  as  in  the  brain. 
Its  fibrous  laminse  do  not  separate  to  form  venous  sinuses,  as  in  the  brain. 
Btmctnre. — The  dura  mater  consists  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue  arranged 
in  bands  or  lamellae,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  par- 
allel with  one  another.  Its  internal  surface  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells  which  gives  this  surface 
its  smooth  appearance.  It  is  sparingly  supplied  with 
vessels,  and  some  few  nerves  have  been  traced  into  it. 

The  Araclmold  is  exposed  by  slitting  up  the  dura 
mater  and  reflecting  that  membrane  to  either  side  (Fig. 
400).      It  is  a  thin,  delicate,  tubular  membrane  which 
invests  the  surface  of  the  cord,  and  is  connected  to  the 
pia  mater  by  slender  filaments  of  connective  tissue. 
Above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  cerebral  arachnoid ; 
on  each  side  it  is  continued  on  the  various  nerves,  so 
as  to  form  a  sheath  for  them  as  they  pass  outward  to 
the  intervertebral  foramina.     The  outer  surface  of  the 
arachnoid  is  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  the  two  are,  here  and  there,  connected 
together  by  isolated  connective-tissue  trabeculie,  especi- 
ally on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord.     For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  membranes  are  not  connected 
together,  and  the  interval  between  them  is  named  the 
mibdural  space.      The  inner  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is 
separated  from  the  pia  mater  by  a  considerable  interval, 
which  is  called  the  suharachnoidean  space.      The  space 
ItsmemC^.""""'""'"^"'"'     is  the  largest  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  and 
encloses  the    mass    of  nerves  which    form   the   Cauda 
equina.     Superiorly  it  is   continuous  with   the   cranial  subarachnoid  space,  and 
communicates  with  the  general  ventricular  cavity  of  the  brain  by  means  of  an 
opening  in  the  pia  mater  at  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  fourth  ventricle  {for- 
amen 0/  Majendie),     It  contains  an  abundant  serous  secretion,  the  cerehro-sptnal 
fluid.      This    secretion    is    sufficient    in 
amount   to   expand    the   arachnoid   mem- 
brane,   so    as   to   completely   fill   up    the 
whole  of  the  space  included  in  the  dura 
mater.       The    subarachnoidean     space     is 
occupied   by    trabeculse    of    delicate   con- 
nective tissue,   connecting  the  pia  mater 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane on  the  other.     This  is  named  mib- 
aracknoid  tissue.     In  addition  to  this  it  is 
partially    subdivided    by    a    longitudinal 
membranous    partition,    which    serves    to 
^  connect  the  arachnoid  with  the  pia  mater, 

„  opposite  the  posterior  median  fissure.    This 

partition  is  incomplete  and  cribriform  in 
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fibrous  tissue  interlacing  with  each  other. 
This  space  is  to  he  regarded  as,  in  reality,  a  great  lymph-space,  from  which  the 
lymph  carried  to  it  by  the  perivascular  lympb-sbeath  (see  page  87)  is  conveyed 
back  into  the  circulation. 
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Stmctnre. — The  arachnoid  is  a  delicate  membrane  made  up  of  closely  arranged 
interlacing  bundles  of  connective  tissue  in  several  layers. 

The  Pia  Mater  of  the  cord  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  arachnoid  (Fig.  400). 
It  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord,  to  which  it  is  very  intimately  adherent, 
forming  its  neurilemma,  and  sending  a  process  downward  into  its  anterior  fissure. 
It  also  forms  a  sheath  for  each  of  the  filaments  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  invests 
the  nerves  themselves.  A  longitudinal  fibrous  band  extends  along  the  middle 
line  on  its  anterior  surface,  called  by  Haller  the  linea  itplendens ;  and  a  some- 
what similar  band,  the  ligamentum  dentzculatumy  is  situated  on  each  side.  At 
the  point  where  the  cord  terminates  the  pia  mater  becomes  contracted,  and  is  con- 
tinued down  as  a  long,  slender  filament  {filum  terminale)^  which  descends  through 
the  centre  of  the  mass  of  nerves  forming  the  cauda  equina,  and  is  blended  with 
the  impervious  sheath  of  dura  mater  on  a  level  with  the  third  sacral  vertebra.  It 
assists  in  maintaining  the  cord  in  its  position  during  the  movements  of  the  trunk, 
and  is  from  this  circumstance  called  the  central  ligament  of  the  spinal  cord.  It 
contains  a  little  gray  nervous  substance,  which  may  be  traced  for  some  dis- 
tance into  its  upper  part,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  small  artery  and  vein. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  the  pia  mater  presents  a  grayish,  mottled  tint, 
which  is  owing  to  yellow  or  brown  pigment-cells  scattered  among  the  elastic 
fibres. 

Stmctnre. — The  pia  mater  of  the  cord  is  less  vascular  in  structure,  but  thicker 
and  denser,  than  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain,  with  which  it  is  continuous.  It 
consists  of  two  layers:  an  outer  composed  of  bundles  of  connective- tissue  fibres, 
arranged  for  the  most  part  longitudinally;  and  an  inner,  consisting  of  stiff 
bundles  of  the  same  tissue,  which  present  peculiar  angular  bends,  and  is  covered 
on  both  surfaces  by  a  layer  of  endothelium.  Between  the  two  layers  are  a 
number  of  cleftlike  lymphatic  spaces  which  communicate  with  the  subarachnoid 
cavity,  and  a  number  of  blood-vessels  which  are  enclosed  in  a  perivascular 
sheath,  derived  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  pia  mater,  into  which  the  lymphatic 
spaces  open.  It  is  also  supplied  with  nerves,  which  are  derived  from  the. sympa- 
thetic. 

The  Ligamentum  Denticulatum  (Fig.  400)  is  a  narrow  fibrous  band,  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  separating  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  has  received  its  name 
from  the  serrated  appearance  which  it  presents.  Its  inner  border  is  continuous 
with  the  pia  mater  at  the  side  of  the  cord.  Its  outer  border  presents  a  series  of 
triangular,  dentated  serrations,  the  points  of  which  are  fixed  at  intervals  to  the 
dura  mater.  These  serrations  are  twenty-one  in  number  on  each  side,  the  first 
being  attached  to  the  dura  mater,  opposite  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum 
between  the  vertebral  artery  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  the  last  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  cord.  Its  use  is  to  support  the  cord  in  the  fluid  by  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

THE   SPINAL   OOBD  (Fig.  402). 

The  Spinal  Cord  {medulla  spinalis)  is  the  cylindrical,  elongated  part  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  which  is  contained  in  the  vertebral  canal.  Its  length  is 
usually  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  its  weight,  when  divested  of  its 
membranes  and  nerves,  about  one  ounce  and  a  half,  its  proportion  to  the  encepha- 
lon  being  about  1  to  33.  It  does  not  nearly  fill  the  canal  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, its  investing  membranes  being  separated  from  the  surrounding  walls  by 
areolar  tissue  and  a  plexus  of  veins.  It  occupies,  in  the  adult,  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  vertebral  canal,  extending  from  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
slender  filament  of  gray  substance,  which  is  continued  for  some  distance  into  the 
filum  terminale.  In  the  foetus,  before  the  third  month,  it  extends  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sacral  canal,  but  after  this  period  it  gradually  recedes  from  below,  as  the 
growth  of  the  bones  composing  the  canal  is  more  rapid  in  proportion  than  that 
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of  the  cord,  bo  that  id  the  child  at  birth  the  cord  extends  as  far  as  the  third  lum- 
bar vertebra.     Its  position  varies  also  accordiog  to  the  degree  of  curvature  of  the 
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spinal  column,  being  raised  somewhat 
in  flexion  of  the  spine.  On  exam- 
ining its  surface  it  presents  a  differ- 
ence in  its  diameter  in  different  parts, 
being  marked  by  two  enlargements, 
an  upper  or  cervical,  and  a  lower  or 
lumbar.  The  cervical  enlargement, 
which  is  the  larger,  extends  from 
about  the  third  cervical  to  the  first 
or  second  dorsal  vertebra :  its  great- 
est diameter  is  in  the  transverse  di- 
rection, and  it  corresponds  with  the 
origin  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
upper  extremities.  The  lower,  or  lum- 
bar, enlargement  (intumescenlia)  is 
situated  opposite  the  last  two  or  three 
dorsal  vertebrse,  its  greatest  diameter 
being  from  before  backward.  It  cor- 
responds with  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  lower  extremities. 
In  form  the  spinal  cord  is  a  Battened 
cylinder  (Fig.  402). 

Fissures. — It  presents  on  its  ante- 
rior surface,  along  the  middle  line,  a 
longitudinal  fissure,  the  anterior  vie- 
(Uanjissure,  and  on  its  posterior  sur- 
face another  fissure,  which  also  ex- 
tends along  the  entire  length  of  the 
cord,  the  posterior  median  fitgure. 
These  fissures  penetrate  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
cord,  and  incompletely  divide  the 
cord  into  two  symmetrical  halves, 
united  in  the  midiile  line  by  a  trans- 
verse band  of  nervous  substance,  the 


Fid.  402,— The  eptnal  pord :  A.  (tqtd  Id  ftvnt,    B,  from 
beblad.   (tiegeDbauc  and  Ouain.)  commismire. 

The  Anterior  Median  nsaore  is 
wider,  but  of  less  depth,  than  the  posterior,  extending  into  the  cord  for  about 
one-third  of  its  thickness,  and  is  deepest  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cord.     It  con- 
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tains  a  prolongation  from  the  pia  mater,  and  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  anterior 
white  commissurej  which  is  perforated  by  numerous  blood-vessels  passing  to  the 
centre  of  the  cord. 

The  Posterior  Median  FisBnre  is  not  an  actual  fissure,  as  the  space  between 
the  lateral  halves  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  cord  is  crossed  by  connective  tissue 
and  numerous  blood-vessels,  so  that  no  actual  hiatus  exists,  and  there  is  conse- 
quently no  prolongation  of  the  pia  mater  into  it.  It  extends  into  the  cord  to 
about  one  half  its  depth,  and  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  posterior  gray  commissure. 

Lateral  Fissures. — On  each  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  a  linear  series 
of  foramina  may  be  observed,  indicating  the  points  where  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  emerge  from  the  cord.  This  is  called,  by  some  anatomists,  the 
antero-lateral  fissure  of  the  cord,  although  no  actual  fissure  exists  in  this  situation. 
And  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  along  the  line  of  attachment  of 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  a  delicate  fissure  may  be  seen,  leading  down  to 
the  gray  matter  which  approaches  the  surface  in  this  situation ;  this  is  called  the 
posterO'lateral  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  spinal 
cord,  between  the  posterior  median  and  the  postero-lateral  fissure  on  each  side,  is 
a  slight  longitudinal  furrow  {posterior  intermediate  furrow)  marking  ofi"  two  tracts, 
the  posterior  median  columns.  These  are  most  distinct  in  the  cervical  region,  but 
are  stated  by  Foville  to  exist  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cord. 

Columns  of  the  Cord. — Each  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is  thus  divided  into  three 
main  columns :  an  antero-lateral  column,  a  postero-lateral  column,  and  a  postero- 
median column. 

The  anterO'lateral  column,  which  forms  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  cord,  includes  all  the  portion  of  the  cord  between  the 
anterior  median  fissure  and  the  postero-lateral  fissure. 

By  some  anatomists  the  antero-lateral  column  is  subdivided  into  an  anterior 
column,  which  includes  all  the  portion  of  the  cord  between  the  anterior  median 
fissure  and  the  line  from  which  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  arise ;  and  a  lat- 
eral column,  which  includes  all  the  portion  between  the  line  of  origin  of  the  ante- 
rior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  postero-lateral  fissure. 

The  postero-lateral  column  is  situated  between  the  postero-lateral  fissure  and 
the  posterior  intermediate  furrow. 

The  posterior  median  column  is  that  narrow  segment  of  the  cord  which  is  seen 
on  each  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  usually  included  with  the  preceding 
as  the  posterior  column. 

Structure  of  the  Cord. — If  a  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  be  made,  it 
will  be  seen  to  consist  of  white  and  gray  nervous  substance.  The  white  matter  is 
situated  externally,  and  constitutes  the  greater  part.  The  gray  substance  occupies 
the  centre,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  present  on  the  surface  of  the  section  two  cres- 
centic  masses,  placed  one  in  each  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  united  together  by  a 
transverse  band  of  gray  matter,  the  gray  commissure.  Each  crescentic  mass  has 
an  anterior  and  posterior  horn.  The  posterior  horn  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
approaches  the  surface  of  the  postero-lateral  fissure,  near  which  it  presents  a  slight 
enlargement,  the  caput  comu :  from  this  it  tapers  to  form  the  apex  cornu,  which  at 
the  surface  of  the  cord  becomes  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves.  The  anterior  horn  is  short  and  thick,  and  does  not  quite  reach 
the  surface,  but  extends  toward  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
nerves.  Its  margin  presents  a  dentate  or  stellate  appearance.  Owing  to  the  pro- 
jections toward  the  surface  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns  of  the  gray  matter, 
each  half  of  the  cord  is  divided,  more  or  less  completely,  into  three  columns, 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior,  the  anterior  and  middle  being  joined  to  form  the 
antero-lateral  column,  as  the  anterior  horn  does  not  quite  reach  the  surface. 

The  commissure  of  the  spinal  cord  is  composed  of  white  and  gray  fibres,  hence 
called  the  white  and  gray  commissures.  The  white  commissure  is  formed  of  fibres 
which,  for  the  most  part,  pass  horizontally  between  the  gray  matter  of  the  ante- 
rior horn  of  one  side  and  the  anterior  white  column  of  the  opposite  side. 
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The  graif  commissure,  which  connects  the  two  creacentic  masses  of  gray  mat- 
ter, is  separated  from  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  by  the  anterior 
white  commissure.  It  consists  of  transverse  fibres, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  neuroglia  between 
them.  The  fibres  when  they  reach  the  lateral 
crescents  diverge :  some  pass  backward  to  the 
posterior  roots;  others  spread  out,  at  various 
ajigles,  into  the  cervix  comu. 

Running  through  the  gray  commissure  of  the 
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whole  length  of  the  cord  ia  a  minute  canal,  which  is  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  the  human  cord,  but  is  proportionally  larger  in  aome  of  the  lower  verte- 
brata.  It  is  called  the  central  canal,  and  opens  above  into  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and  terminates  below  in  a  somewhat  dilated  extremity.  It  is  lined  in  the  foetus 
by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  bat  in  the  adult  very  often  the  cilia  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  canal  is  filled  with  their  remains.  The  cells  are  supported  on  a 
layer  of  neuroglia,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  substantia  gelatinosa  centralis. 

The  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  gray  matter,  and  its  amount  in  proportion  t» 
the  white,  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  cord.  Thus,  the  posterior  homs  are  long 
and  narrow  in  the  cervical  region ;  short  and  narrower  in  the  dorsal ;  short,  but 
wider,  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  the  cervical  region  the  crescentic  portions  are 
small,  and  the  white  matter  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  cord. 
In  the  dorsal  region  the  gray  matter  is  least  developed,  the  white  matter  being 
also  small  in  quantity.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  gray  matter  ia  more  abundant 
than  in  any  other  region  of  the  cord.  Toward  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  the  white 
matter  gradually  ceases.  The  crescentic  portions  of  the  gray  matter  soon  blend  into 
a  single  mass,  which  forms  the  only  constituent  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  cord. 

lUnnte  Anatomy  of  the  Oord. — The  cord  consists  of  an  outer  part,  composed 
of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  which  is  the  white  substance  ;  and  of  a  central  part,  the 
graymatter,  both  supported  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  tissue,  caWeA  neuroglia. 

The  neoioslia  consists  of  a  homogeneous  transparent  matrix,  of  a  network  of 
very  delicate  fibrillse,  and  of  small  stellate  or  branched  cells,  the  neuroglia-celU. 

In  addition  to  forming  a  ground  substance,  in  which  the  nerve-fibrea,  nerve- 
cells,  and  blood-vesaela  are  imbedded,  a  considerable  accumulation  of  neuroglia 
takes  place  in  three  situations — (1)  on  the  surface  of  the  cord,  beneath  the  pia 
mater ;  (2)  around  the  central  canal ;  and  (3)  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  posterior 
horn,  forming  the  substantia  cinerea  gelatinosa. 
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The  white  substance  of  the  cord  consists  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  with 
blood-vessels  and  neuroglia.  On  transverse  section  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
cord  a  very  striking  object  is  presented.  It  is  seen  to  be  studded  all  over  with 
minute  dots,  surrounded  by  a  white  area,  and  this  again  by  a  dark  circle  (Fig.  410). 
This  is  due  to  the  longitudinal  medullated  fibres  seen  on  section.  The  dot  is  the 
axis-cylinder,  the  white  area  the  substance  of  Schwann,  and  the  dark  circle  the 
tubular  membrane  of  the  fibres,  which  seems  to  consist  of  several  laminae. 
Externally,  the  neuroglia  is  seen  to  form  a  delicate  connective  sheath  round  the 
outer  surface  of  the  cord  immediately  beneath  the  pia  mater,  from  which  numerous 
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Fro.  406.— Transverae  section  through  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  calf.    Magnified  40 
diameters.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

septa  pass  in  to  separate  the  respective  bundles  of  fibres  and  extend  between  the 
individual  nerve-fibres,  acting  as  a  supporting  medium  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the  white  matter  of  the 
cord  is  made  up  of  longitudinal  medullated  fibres,  which  are  arranged  in  groups 
forming  the  antero-lateral  and  posterior  columns. 

There  are,  however^  also  oblique  and  transverse  fibres  in  the  white  substance. 
These  are  principally  found  (1)  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  median  fissure, 
forming  the  white  commissure,  the  fibres  passing  from  the  gray  matter  of  the 
anterior  horn  on  one  side  to  the  white  matter  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  oppo- 
site side;  (2)  horizontal  or  oblique  fibres  passing  from  the  roots  of  the  nerves  into 
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the  gray  matter ;  and  (8)  fibres  leaving  the  gray  matter,  and  pursuing  a  longer  or 
shorter  horizontal  course  between  the  bundles  of  longitudinal  fibres,  with  which 
many  of  them  are  continuous. 

The  investigation  of  pathological  lesions  has  shown  that  of  the  main  columns 
of  the  cord  each  consists  of  certain  sub-columns  or  tracts  of  fibres,  for  it  has  been 
found  that  separate  lesions  are  strictly  limited  to  certain  well-determined  parts  of 
the  organ  without  involving  neighboring  regions.  That  these  parts  or  fasciculi 
correspond  to  so  many  distinct  anatomical  systems,  each  endowed  with  special 
functions,  seems  abundantly  proved  by  the  researches  of  Flechsig  and  others  on 
the  development  of  the  cord  during  the  later  periods  of  utero-geatation  and  in  the 
newly-born  infant.  Thus,  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  a  portion 
of  the  antero-lateral  column  ia  divided  off  as  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  (fasciculus 
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of  Tiirck),  which  can  be  traced  to  be  continuous  with  the  von-deeiatatinff  fbret 
of  the  pyramid  of  the  medulla.  The  remainder  of  the  antero-lateral  column  of 
the  cord  is  formed  of  six  tracts  or  columns,  which,  as  to  actual  size,  may  be 
divided  into  three  large  and  three  small  tracts.  The  three  former  are :  (1)  The 
crossed  pyraviidal  tract,  whose  fibres  when  traced  upward  form  the  decussating 
portion  of  the  pyramid  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  (2)  the  direct  cerebellar  tract, 
which  passes  above  into  the  restiform  body  of  the  medulla ;  (3)  the  antero-lateral 
ground  bundle,  the  fibres  of  which  are  continued  into  the  forinatio  reticularis  of 
the  medulla.  The  three  latter  are :  (1)  The  antero-lateral  descending  cerebellar 
tract  (Loewentbal) ;  (2)  the  antero-lateral  ascending  cerebellar  tract  (Gowere) ;  (3) 
the  tract  tf  Lissauer.  For  the  prolongations  of  the  first  two,  see  Structure  of 
the  Medulla.  The  last  is  not  apparently  found  in  the  medulla.  All  these  small 
tracts  occupy  the  surface  of  the  cord  (see  Fig.  407). 

The  posterior  column  of  the  cord  is  divided  into  two:  the  portion  which  lies 
next  the  posterior  median  fissure  is  called  the  column  of  Gall  {postero-median), 
and  if  traced  upward  is  found  to  be  continuous  with  the  funiculus  gracilis  of  the 
medulla.  The  remainder  of  the  posterior  column  ia  called  the  postero-lateral  or 
Burdach's  column,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  medulla  under  the  name  of  funiculus 
cuneatus. 

Collateral  Fibres. — The  posterior  nerve-roots,  on  entering  the  cord,  separate 
into  the  component  fibres,  each  of  which  bifurcates  into  an  ascending  and  descend- 
ing branch,  which  run  upward  and  downward  in  the  posterior  column  and  in  the 
posterior  cornu.  Furthermore,  each  of  these  fibres  before  bifurcating  and  each 
of  its  bifurcations  gives  off  at  intervals  collateral  branches,  which  penetrate  the 
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gray  matter  and  there  break  up  into  an  arborization  of  nerve-fibrils  which  appears 
to  nave  Bome,  though  not  direct,  connection  with  a  similar  arborization  of  the 
branched  procesBes  from  the  nerve-cells  (see  Fig.  411). 

The  gray  substance  of  the  cord  occupies  its  central  part  in  the  shape  of  two 
crescentic  hornB,  joined  together  by  a  eommissure.  Each  of  these  crescents  baa 
an  anterior  and  posterior  cornu. 

The  posterior  horn  consists  of  two  parts — the  caput  cornu,  or  expanded 
extremity  of  the  horn  (Fig.  409),  round  which  is  a  lighter  space  or  lamina  of 
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gelatinous  substance  ;  and  the  cervix  cornu,  or  narrower  portion,  which  connects 
it  with  the  rest  of  the  gray  substance. 

Tbe  gelatinous  substance  is  a  peculiar  accumulation  of  neuroglia  (Klein),  and 
has  been  named  by  Rolando  the  substantia  cinerea  gelatinosa. 

The  anterior  horn  of  the  gray  substance  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  swellings, 
where  it  gives  origin  to  the  nerves  of  the  extremities,  is  much  larger  than  in  any 
other  region,  and  contains  several  distinct  groups  of  large  and  variously  shaped 
cells. 

In  addition  to  this,  in  certain  parts  of  tbe  cord  other  horus  or  projections  of 
the  gray  matter  may  be  seen  on  transverse  section.  One  of  these,  the  lateral 
horn,  is  found  projecting  outward  from  the  lateral  region  of  the  gray  matter  on  a 
level  with  tbe  gray  commissure  in  the  cervical  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region 
of  tbe  cord;  and  a  second,  Clarke's  vesicular  column,  is  found  on  the  inner 
side  of  tbe  posterior  horn  near  the  gray  commissure,  in  the  upper  cervical  or 
dorsal  regions  or  at  the  point  of  exit  of  the  lower  lumbar  nerves. 

The  gray  commissure  is  situated  behind  the  white  commissure,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  tbe  bottom  of  the  anterior  median  fissure. 

Tbe  gray  snbataiica  of  the  cord  consists  of — (1)  nerve-fibres  of  variable  but 
smaller  average  diameter  than  those  of  the  columns ;  (2)  nerve-cells  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  with  from  two  to  eight  processes ;  (3)  blood-vessels  and 
neuroglia. 

The  nerve-fibres  of  the  gray  matter  of  tbe  posterior  horn  are  for  the  most  part 
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composed  of  a  minute  and  dense  network  of  minute  fibrils,  which  is  termed 
"Gerlaeh's  nerve-network,"  intermingled  with  nerves  of  a  larger  size.  This 
network  is  continuous  with  the  meduliated  fibres  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots  on 
the  one  hand  (Deiters),  and  with  the  branched  processes  of  the  ganglion-cells  on 
the  other  (Gerlach),  so  that  the  ganglion-cells  are  connected  with  the  medullated 
fibres  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots  only  indirectly  through  the  nerve-network. 
The  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  gray  matter  appears 
to  be  somewhat  difi'erent:  here  the  medullated 

fibres  of  the  anterior  nerve-roots  are  for  the  '^^'^'  Sr  s. 

most  part  directly  continuous  with  the  axu~cyl- 
inder  processes  of  the  ganglion-cells  {Fig.  411). 

The  nerve-cells  of  the  gray  matter  are  of  two 
kinds,  large  branched  nerve- vesicles  which  are 
collected  into  groups,  and  small  round  cells 
which  resemble  free  nuclei  and  are  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  whole  of  the  gray  matter. 

In  the  anterior  horn  is  a  constant  group, 
situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  coma,  and 
sometimes  termed  the  vesicular  column  of  the 
anterior  comu.     It  consists  of  two  groups  of 
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cells :  one  mesial,  near  the  anterior  column ;  the  other  lateral,  near  the  lateral 
column.  At  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn  on  its  inner  side,  and  joining  the 
gray  commissure,  is  a  group  of  nerve-cells,  which  give  rise  to  the  projection  men- 
tioned above  as  being  seen  on  transverse  section  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cord, 
which  is  called  Clarke's  posterior  vesicular  column. 

At  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  comu,  in  the  outer  portion  of 
the  gray  matter,  is  a  third  group  of  cells,  the  tractus  intermedio-lateralis.  In  cer- 
tain regions  of  the  cord  these  cells  extend  in  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  white 
matter  of  the  lateral  column,  and  give  rise  to  the  lateral  horn.  In  addition  to 
these  groups  a  few  large  scattered  cells  are  found  in  the  posterior  horn,  extending 
into  the  substantia  cincrea  gclatinosa. 

THE  BBAIN  AND  ITS  BIEHBRANES. 

Dissection. — To  examine  the  brain  wllli  ils  membranes  the  skull-cap  must  be  removed.  Id 
order  to  effect  this,  saw  through  the  external  table,  the  section  commencing,  in  Iront,  about  an 
inch  above  the  margin  oi'  the  orbitt  and  extending,  behind,  to  a  level  with  the  occipital  protu- 
berance. Then  break  the  intemal  tabic  with  the  chisel  and  hammer,  to  avoid  iojuring  the  invest- 
ing membranes  or  brain  ;  loosen  and  forcibly  detach  the  akull-cap,  when  the  dura  mater  will  be 
exposed.  The  adhesion  between  the  bone  aud  the  dura  mater  is  very  intimate,  and  much  more 
BO  in  the  j'oung  subject  than  in  the  adult. 
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MEMBRANES  OF  THE  BBAIN. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  are  the  dura  mater,  arachnoid  membrane,  and 
pia  mater. 

The  Dura  Mater. 

The  Dura  Mater  (Fig.  410)  is  a  thick  and  dense  inelastic  fibrous  membrane  ^hich 
lines  the  interior  of  the  skull.    Its  outer  surface  is  rough  and  fibrillated,  and  adheres 
closely  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones,  forming  their  internal  periosteum,  this 
adhesion  being  most  marked  opposite  the  sutures  and  at  the  base  of  the  skull.    Its 
inner  surface  is  smooth  and  lined  by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells.     It  sends  three 
processes  inward,  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  for  the  support  and  protection  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  is  prolonged  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull 
through  the  various  foramina  which  exist  at  the  base,  and  thus  becomes  continuous 
with  the  pericranium ;  its  fibrous  layer  forms  sheaths  for  the  nerves  which  pass 
through  these  apertures.     At  the  base  of  the  skull  it  sends  a  fibrous  prolongation 
into  the  foramen  csecum ;  it  sends  a  series  of  tubular  prolongations  round  the 
filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves  as   they  pass  through  the  cribriform  plate,  and 
also   round  the  nasal  nerve  as  it  passes   through  the  nasal  slit ;  a  prolongation  is 
also  continued  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the  orbit,  and  another  is  con- 
tinued into  the  same  cavity  through  the  optic  foramen,  forming  a  sheath  for  the 
optic  nerve,  which  is  continued  as  far  as  the  eyeball.     In  the  posterior  fossa  it 
sends  a  process  down  the  internal   auditory  meatus,  ensheathing  the  facial  and 
auditory  nerves;  another  through  the  jugular  foramen,  forming  a  sheath  for  the 
structures  which  pass  through  this  opening ;    and  a  third  through  the  anterior 
condyloid  foramen.     Around  the  margin   of  the  foramen  magnum  it  is  closely 
adherent  to  the  bone,  and  is  continuous  with  the  dura  mater  lining  the  spinal 
canal.     In  certain  situations,  as  already  mentioned  (page  650),  the  fibrous  layers 
of  this  membrane  separate,  to  form   sinuses  for  the  passage  of  venous  blood. 
Upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  situation  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  may  be  seen  numerous  small  whitish  bodies,  the  glandulce  Pacchioni, 

Stmctiire. — The  dura  mater  consists  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic  tissues 
arranged  in  flattened  laminae,  which  are  divisible  into  two  layers,  the  fibres  of  the 
two  layers  intersecting  each  other  obliquely.  A  layer  of  nucleated  endothelial 
cells,  similar  to  those  found  on  serous  membranes,  lines  its  inner  surface ;  these 
were  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

Its  arteries  are  very  numerous,  but  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the  bones.  Those 
found  in  the  anterior  fossa  are  the  anterior  meningeal  branches  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ethmoidal  and  internal  carotid,  and  a  branch  from  the  middle  meningeal. 
In  the  middle  fossa  are  the  middle  and  small  meningeal  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillary,  a  branch  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal,  which  enters  the  skull  through 
the  foramen  lacerum  medium  basis  cranii,  branches  from  the  internal  carotid,  and 
a  recurrent  branch  from  the  lachrymal.  In  the  posterior  fossa  are  meningeal 
branches  from  the  occipital,  one  of  which  enters  the  skull  through  the  jugular 
foramen,  and  the  other  through  the  mastoid  foramen ;  the  posterior  meningeal, 
from  the  vertebral ;  occasionally  meningeal  branches  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal, 
which  enter  the  skull,  one  at  the  jugular  foramen,  the  other  at  the  anterior 
condyloid  foramen,  and  a  branch  from  the  middle  meningeal. 

The  veins^  which  return  the  blood  from  the  dura  mater,  and  partly  from  the 
bones,  anastomose  with  the  diploic  veins.  These  vessels  terminate  in  the  various 
sinuses,  with  the  exception  of  two  which  accompany  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
and  pass  out  of  the  skull  at  the  foramen  spinosum  to  join  the  internal  maxillary 

vein. 

The  nerves  of  the  dura  mater  are,  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  fourth  and 
filaments  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  from  the  ophthalmic  and  hypoglossal  nerves, 
and  from  the  sympathetic. 

The  so-called  glandulse  Pacchioni  are  numerous  small  whitish  granulations, 
usually  collected  into  clusters  of  variable  size,  which  are  found  in  the  following 
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situations :  1.  Upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus,  being  received  into  little  depressions  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  calvarium.  2.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  3.  In  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus.  4.  On  the  pia  mater,  near  the  margin  of  the 
hemispheres. 

These  bodies  are  not  glandular  in  structure,  but  simply  enlarged  normal  villi 
of  the  arachnoid.  In  their  growth  they  perforate  the  dura  mater,  and  are  thus 
found  on  its  outer  surface,  and  when  of  large  size  they  cause  absorption  of  the 
bone,  and  come  to  be  lodged  in  pits  or  depressions  on  the  inner  table  of  the  skull. 
The  manner  in  which  they  perforate  the  dura  mater  is  as  follows :  At  an  early- 
period  of  their  growth  they  project  through  minute  holes  in  the  inner  layer  of  the 
dura  mater,  which  open  into  large  venous  spaces  situated  in  the  tissues  of  the 
membrane  on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  communicating  with  it. 
In  their  onward  growth  the  villi  push  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater  before 
them,  and  this  forms  over  them  a  delicate  membranous  sheath.  In  structure  they 
consist  of  trabeculae  of  connective  tissue  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  endothelium. 
The  spongy  tissue  of  which  they  are  composed  is  continuous  with  the  trabecular 
tissue  of  the  subarachnoid  space. 

These  bodies  are  not  found  in  infancy,  and  very  rarely  until  the  third  year. 
They  are  usually  found  after  the  seventh  year,  and  from  this  period  they  increase 
in  number  as  age  advances.     Occasionally  they  are  wanting. 

Processes  of  the  Dura  Mater. — The  processes  of  the  dura  mater,  sent  inward 
into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  are  three  in  number :  the  falx  cerebri,  the  tentorium 
cerebelli,  and  the  falx  cerebelli. 

The /aZa:  cerebri^  so  named  from  its  sickle-like  form,  is  a  strong  arched  process 
of  the  dura  mater,  which  descends  vertically  in  the  longitudinal  fissure  between 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  It  is  narrow  in  front,  where  it  is  attached  to 
the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  broad  behind,  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tentorium.  Its  upper  margin  is  convex,  and  attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  as  far  back  as  the  internal  occipital  protuberance. 
In  this  situation  it  is  broad,  and  contains  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Its 
lower  margin  is  free,  concave,  and  presents  a  sharp  curved  edge,  which  contains 
the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus. 

The  tentorium  cerebelli  is  an  arched  lamina  of  dura  mater,  elevated  in  the 
middle  and  inclining  downward  toward  the  circumference.  It  covers  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  supports  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  brain,  and 
prevents  them  pressing  upon  the  cerebellum.  It  is  attached,  behind,  by  its  convex 
border  to  the  transverse  ridges  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
there  encloses  the  lateral  sinuses ;  in  front,  to  the  superior  margin  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  enclosing  the  superior  petrosal  sinuses ;  and  at  the 
apex  of  this  bone  the  free  or  internal  border  and  the  attached  or  external  border 
meet,  and,  forming  two  processes,  cross  one  another  and  are  continued  forward,  to 
be  attached  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  clinoid  processes  respectively.  Along  the 
middle  line  of  its  upper  surface  the  posterior  border  of  the  falx  cerebri  is  attached, 
the  straight  sinus  being  placed  at  their  point  of  junction.  Its  anterior  border  is 
free  and  concave,  and  presents  a  large  oval  opening  for  the  transmission  of  the 
crura  cerebri. 

The  falx  cerebelli  is  a  small  triangular  process  of  dura  mater  received  into  the 
indentation  between  the  two  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  behind.  Its  base  is 
attached,  above,  to  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  tentorium ;  its  posterior  margin, 
to  the  lower  division  of  the  vertical  crest  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital  bone. 
As  it  descends  it  sometimes  divides  into  two  smaller  folds,  which  are  lost  on  the 
sides  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

The  Arachnoid  Membrane. 

The  arachnoid  {Apd^yTj  e?5oc,  like  a  spider's  web),  so  named  from  its  extreme 
thinness,  is  a  delicate  membrane  which  envelops  the  brain,  lying  between  the  pia 
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mater  internally  and  the  dura  mater  externally ;  from  this  latter  membrane  it  is 
separated  by  a  space,  the  subdural  space. 

It  invests  the  brain  loosely,  being  separated  from  direct  contact  with  the 
cerebral  substance  by  the  pia  mater,  and  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  the 
%ubarachnoidean.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum  the  arachnoid  is  thin  and 
transparent,  and  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  injecting  a  stream  of  air  beneath 
it  by  means  of  a  blowpipe ;  it  passes  over  the  convolutions  without  dipping  down 
into  the  sulci  between  them.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  the  arachnoid  is  thicker, 
and  slightly  opaque  toward  the  central  part;  it  covers  the  anterior  lobes,  and 
extends  across  between  the  two  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  so  as  to  leave  a  consid- 
erable  interval  between  it  and  the  brain,  the  anterior  subarachnoidean  apace;  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  pons  and  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  but  between  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata  another  considerable 
interval  is  left  between  it  and  the  brain,  called  the  posterior  subarachnoidean  space. 
These  two  spaces  communicate  together  across  the  crura  cerebelli.  The  arachnoid 
membrane  surrounds  the  nerves  which  arise  from  the  brain,  and  encloses  them  in 
loose  sheaths  as  far  as  their  point  of  exit  from  the  skull. 

The  subarachnoid  space  is  the  interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater : 
this  space  is  narrow  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  but  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  a  wide  interval  is  left  between  the  two  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  and,  behind, 
between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  This 
space  is  the  seat  of  an  abundant  serous  secretion,  the  cerebro^inal  fluid,  which 
fills  up  the  interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater.  The  subarachnoid 
space  usually  communicates  with  the  general  ventricular  cavity  of  the  brain  by 
means  of  an  opening  in  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  subdural  space  also  contains  fluid ;  this  is,  however,  small  in  quantity 
compared  with   the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

Structure. — The  arachnoid  consists  of  bundles  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic 
tissue  intimately  blended  together.  Its  outer  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
endothelium.  From  its  inner  surface  are  given  off"  a  number  of  bundles  of  fine 
connective  tissue,  which  form  a  sponge-like  trabecular  network  in  the  subarachnoid 
space,  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  cerebro -spinal  fluid  is  contained.  Vessels  of 
considerable  size,  but  few  in  nuipber,  and,  according  to^ochdalek,  a  rich  plexus  of 
nerves  derived  from  the  motor  division  of  the  fifth,  the  facial,  and  the  spinal 
accessory  nerves,  are  found  in  the  arachnoid. 

The  cerebrospinal  fluid  fills  up  the  subarachnoid  space.  It  is  a  clear,  limpid 
fluid,  having  a  saltisn  taste  and  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  According  to 
Lassaigne,  it  consists  of  98.5  parts  of  water,  the  remaining  1.5  per  cent,  being 
solid  matters,  animal  and  saline.  It  varies  in  quantity,  being  most  abundant 
in  old  persons,  and  is  quickly  reproduced.  Its  chief  use  is  probably  to  afibrd 
mechanical  protection  to  the  nervous  centres  and  to  prevent  the  effects  of  concus- 
sions communicated  from  without. 


The  Pia  Mater. 

The  pia  mater  is  a  vascular  membrane,  and  derives  its  blood  from  the  internal 
carotid  and  vertebral  arteries.  It  consists  of  a  minute  plexus  of  blood-vessels, 
held  together  by  an  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue.  It  invests  the  entire  surface  of 
the  brain,  dipping  down  between  the  convolutions  and  laminae,  and  is  prolonged 
into  the  interior,  forming  the  velum  interpositum  and  choroid  plexuses  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  It  represents  only  the  inner  layer  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord. 
Upon  the  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres,  where  it  covers  the  gray  matter  of  the 
convolutions,  it  is  very  vascular,  and  gives  off"  from  its  inner  surface  a  multitftde 
of  minute  vessels,  which  extend  perpendicularly  for  some  distance  into  the  cerebral 
substance.  At  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  situation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
perforated  spaces,  a  number  of  long  straight  vessels  are  given  ofi",  which  pass 
through  the  white  matter  to  reach  the  gray  substance  in  the  interior.     On  the 
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cerebellum  the  membrane  is  more  delicate,  and  the  vessels  from  its  inner  surface 
are  shorter.  Upon  the  crura  cerebri  and  pons  Varolii  its  characters  are  altogether 
changed ;  it  here  presents  a  dense  fibrous  structure,  marked  only  by  slight  traces 
of  vascularity. 

According  to  Fohmann  and  Arnold,  this  membrane  contains  numerous 
lymphatic  vessels.  Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic,  and .  also  from 
the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  facial,  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  and  spinal  acces- 
sory.    They  accompany  the  branches  of  the  arteries. 

THE  BRAIN. 

0\  [By  Bern  B.  Oallaudet.  M.  O., 

1^  \  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Columbia  University) ;  Surgeon  to  Bellevue 

V  Hospital,  New  York  City.] 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  AND  DIVISIONS. 

The  Brain,  or  encepkalonj  is  that  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  which  is 
contained  in  the  cranial  cavity.  It  may  be  divided  into  five  portions,  which,  from 
below  upward,  are  as  follows :  1.  The  medulla  oblongata ;  2.  The  pons  Varolii 
and  cerebellum  ;  3.  The  mid-brain  ;  4.  The  inter-brain ;  5.  The  two  hemispheres. 
The  inter-brain  and  the  two  hemispheres  are  sometimes  grouped  together  as  the 
cerebrum.  Commonly,  however,  the  word  "cerebrum'*  means  the  two  hemi- 
spheres only. 

These  various  subdivisions  of  the  brain  are  based  on  the  method  of  development 
of  the  brain,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  one  of  the  five  cerebral  vesicles  into 
which  the  original  foetal  brain,  a  mere  tube,  is  soon  divided. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  precise  method  of  development  of  the  early  foetal 
brain  after  it  has  become  a  closed  tube.  Some  observers  state  that  this  brain- 
tube  becomes  partially  constricted  in  two  places,  thus  giving  rise  to  three  primary 
cerebral  vesicles^  and  that  no  further  constrictions  as  such  occur.  Others  claim 
that,  while  this  is  true,  soon  afterward  the  anterior  and  posterior  vesicles  are  fur- 
ther subdivided  by  similar,  though  not  so  well-marked,  constrictions. 

This  latter  method  seems,  perhaps,  the  simpler,  and  is  the  one  which  will  be 
followed  in  the  present  description. 

There  are  thus  formed,  first,  three  'primary  cerebral  vesicles,  and  then  five 
8eco7idary  cerebral  vesicles.  The  three  former  are  known  respectively  as  the 
fore-brain^  the  mid-brain^  and  the  hind-brain.  Of  the  five  secondary  vesicles,  the 
first  and  second  result  from  constriction  of  the  fore-brain ;  the  third  is  the  orig- 
inal mid-brain  unchanged,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  derived  from  the  hind- 
brain  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  first  two  are  formed  from  the  fore- 
brain.  The  first  secondary  vesicle  is  known  as  the  prosencephalon  ;  the  second, 
as  the  thalamencephalon ;  the  third,  as  the  mesencephalon^  or  mid-brain;  the  fourth, 
as  the  epencephalon ;  and  the  fifth,  as  the  metencephalon  (Fig.  412).  Each  of 
these  subdivisions,  of  course,  contains  its  own  portion  of  the  original  brain- 
cavity,  and  these  various  portions  are  all  in  direct  continuity,  one  with  the 
other. 

In  comparing  these  divisions  of  the  embryonal  brain  with  those  of  the  adult 
brain  already  mentioned,  it  is  found  that  the  prosencephalon^  together  with  the 
thalamencephalon^  develop  into  or  go  to  form  the  inter-brain^  and  hence  their 
cavities  make  up  the  third  ventricle^  which  is  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of 
the  general  brain-cavity,  in  the  adult,  included  in  the  inter-brain.  It  is  common, 
however,  in  describing  the  adult  brain  to  use  the  names  "  inter-brain "  and 
"thalamencephalon  "  interchangeably,  thus  disregarding  the  prosencephalon.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  latter,  in  the  adult  brain,  is  merely  the  extreme  ante- 
rior part  of  the  true  thalamencephalon,  while  its  cavity  holds  a  similar  relation 
to  the  third  ventricle — i,  e,  it  is  only  the  anterior  end  of  the  ventricle.  It  is 
that  portion  of  the  third  ventricle  which  has  on  each  side  the  opening  known  as 
the  foramen  of  Monro,  the  significance  of  which  will  be  dwelt  upon  later. 
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Tbe  mesencephalon,  or  mid-brain,  aimply  develops  into  the  correaponding  por- 
tion of  the  adult  brain  which  ia  known  by  the  same  name,  mid-brain.  The  epen- 
eepkalon  becomes  the  future  pons  Varolii  and  cerebellum,  while  the  metencephalon 
develops  into  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  names,  "  prosencephalon,"  etc-,  which 
have  been  given  to  the  five  secondary  cerebral  vesicles,  are  also  used,  sometimes, 
to  designate  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  adult  brain.  The  terms  "hind- 
brain  "  and  "  after-brain  "  are  often  employed,  the  former  as  a  name  for  the  pons 
and  cerebellum,  the  latter  for  the  medulla. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  making  the  above  comparison  there  has  been  no 
mention  of  the   hemiepJieres  nor  of  a 

corresponding  portion  of  the  embryonal  tiia-bratn 

brain.     This  point  will  now  be  touched 

upon.      Soon  after  the  formation  of  the      ,_,_  ^^,_  yf  '\^iniMrain 

primary,  or  simultaneously  with  that  of  »  -^    r       j 

the  secondary,   cerebral   vesicles   there  J^^  ^ .       -/    H/wf-*™** 

grows  out  from  each  side  of  the  front 
part  of  tbe  fore-braio  or  prosencephalon  « 
a  hollow  protrusion.  These  protrusions 
from  thesideaof  the  prosencephalon  are  Olfaeioniio 
known  as  the  "  heminphere  "  vesicles,  and 
each  one  is  to  form  the  corresponding 
hemisphere  of  the  adult  brain  (Fig.  412). 
This  development  is  brought  about  by  a 
process  of  extension  and  growth  in  all 
directions,  forward,  backward,  upward, 
and  downward,  until,  as  the  hemisphereg, 
the  enormously  enlarged  hemisphere 
vesicles  come  close  together  above,  and 
overlie  from  above  downward  all  the 
remaining  divisions  of  the  encephalon. 
(The  term  "  fore-brain  "  is  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  prosencephalon  and  the  hemispheres.) 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  name  "third  ventricle"  means  the  cavity  of 
the  inter-brain.     The  cavities  of  the  other  divisions  are  known  aa  follows:  That 


Fio.  413,— WaarnDi  ahowlnff  iBtercommuiii 
'  Ihe  lajlous  "  liralu-caTillea.      (Uegenbaur.) 


ed.    IMlhalkovlcB.) 


of  each  of  the  hemispheres  is  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  corresponding  side ;  that 
of  the  mid-brain  is  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius ;  while  that  of  the  pons  and  cerebellum 
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and  of  tbe  medulla  is  described  as  one  cavity  under  the  name  of  tbe  fourth 
ventricle.  These  spaces  all  communicate  vitb  one  another  (Fig.  413).  Thus  the 
fourth  ventricle  opens  above  into  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  which  in  its  turn  leads 
into  the  back  part  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  this,  from  its  front  portion  laterally, 
communicates  with  each  lateral  ventricle  by  means  of  the  corresponding  foramen 
of  Monro.  It  is  thus  seen  that  this  foramen  was  originally  the  simple  orifice 
formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  hemisphere  vesicle  from  tbe  side  of  tbe  prosen- 
cephalon (Fig.  414). 

THE  MEDULLA  OBLONOATA  (Fign.  415  and  416). 

Oeneral  Description. 

The  medulla  oblongata,  or  gpinal  bulb,  is  tbe  first  division  of  tbe  brain,  pro- 
ceeding from  below  upward.  It  has  two  extremities,  superior  and  inferior,  and 
four  surfaces,  dorsal,  ventral,  and  two  lateral,  Tbe  inferior  extremity  is  directly 
connected  with  tbe  spinal  cord  ;  the  upper  has  a  similarly  direct  connection  witb 
the  pons  Varolii  (Fig.  415).  The  surfaces  in  the  upper  half  of  the  medulla  are 
distinct  from  each  other;  in  the  lower  half  each  runs  into  the  other  by  insensible 


mld.brAln.  r^.g.a^&nd  c.  g.  p.,  corpora  quod.  ant.  Bn<l 
post,  »dpoiit.=  cut  mir&fe  of  mtddle  ped.  of  cerebel- 
lum,    ad  mai.  ^  cut  surAtce  vf  Inf.  ptA.  of  cerebel- 

(OegeabauT.l 

gradations.  Hence  the  outline  of  a  cross-section  nf  the  upper  half  would  show 
each  of  these  surfaces  distinctly,  while  a  similar  outline  of  the  lower  half  would 
be  almost  that  of  a  circle. 

The  lateral  diameter  of  the  medulla  increases  from  beloiv  upward,  that  of  tbe 
lower  end  being  about  equal  to  that  of  tbe  cord,  while  that  of  the  upper  is  but 
little  less  than  that  of  the  pons.  Tbe  dorso-ventral  diameter  also  increases 
slightly  from  below  upward,  but  is  always  less,  at  any  given  level,  than  the 
corresponding  lateral  diameter.  Hence  the  medulla  is  somewhat  flattened  dorso- 
ventrally  and  expands  laterally  as  it  ascends.  It  is  directed  obliquely  from  below 
upward  and  forward,  and  its  lower  end,  which  joins  the  cord,  is  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  Its  ventral  surface  rests  on  the 
basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone,  while  its  dorsal  surface  lies  under  the  space 
which  separates  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum.     Ventrally  its  upper  end 
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is  clearly  marked  off  from  the  pons  by  prominent  transversely  directed  fibres 
belonging  to  the  latter ;  dorsally,  however,  there  is  no  such  line  of  separation, 
the  dorsal  surface  passing  directly  and  smoothly  into  that  of  the  pons.  The 
length  of  the  medulla  is  nearly  1  inch  (20  to  24  mm.) ;  its  greatest  lateral 
diameter  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (17  to  18  mm.) ;  its  greatest  dorso- 
ventral  diameter  is  somewhat  less  (15  mm.). 

The  further  description  of  the  medulla  will  be  divided  into  that  of  its  9urface 
and  that  of  its  internal  structure. 

0        Surfiskce. 

The  Snififtces  of  the  Medulla. — The  ventral  surface  of  the  medulla  is  divided 
into  two  symmetrical  lateral  halves  bv  the  continuation  upward  of  the  anterior 
median  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  continues  up  to  the  pons,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  a  recess,  the  foramen  ccecum  of  Vicq  d'Azyr.  It  is  interrupted,  how- 
ever, for  a  short  distance  after  its  passage  into  the  medulla  by  the  decussation  of 
the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  medulla  is  similarly  divided  by  the  posterior  median  fissure  of  the  cord, 
which  does  not  extend  on  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  upper  half.  This  surface 
is,  however,  bisected  by  a  groove  or  sulcus  which  lies  in  the  middle  line  and 
extends  from  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  medulla  on  to 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  pons  as  far  as  its  upper  extremity. 

Each  lateral  surface  of  the  medulla  is  separated  from  the  adjacent  halves  of 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  by  a  groove,  well  marked  above,  less  distinct 
below.  These  grooves  may  be  called,  respectively,  the  dorso-lateral  and  ventro- 
lateral  grooves  of  the  medulla. 

The  dorsolateral  groove  is  the  continuation  upward  of  the  postero-lateral 
groove  of  the  cord,  and  from  it  emerge  the  fibres  of  the  accessory  portion  of  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve,  of  the  vagus,  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and,  from  the 
extreme  upper  part,  close  to  the  pons,  the  fibres  of  the  seventh  and  mesial  root 
of  the  eighth.  There  are  two  points  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  groove : 
First,  it  is  interrupted  at  its  lower  end  by  the  change  in  position  of  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract  of  the  cord.  In  the  cord  this  tract  is  anterior  to  the  postero- 
lateral groove,  but  as  it  passes  upward  into  the  medulla  it  becomes  dorsal  to  the 
groove,  and  thus  belongs  to  the  corresponding  half  of  the  medullary  dorsal  sur- 
face. Secondly,  its  direction  is  not  straight  up  and  down,  but  is  upward,  for- 
ward, and  outward.  The  reason  for  this  change  of  direction,  as  well  a43  for  the 
cessation  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  will  be  explained  below. 

The  ventro'lateral  groove  is  the  direct  continuation  upward  of  the  line  of 
emergence  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  although  in  the  cord  there 
is  no  similar  sulcus.  Out  of  this  groove,  in  the  upper  half  of  the  medulla,  wh«re 
it  is  very  distinct,  pass  the  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

These  various  surfaces  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

The  Ventral  Surface  op  the  Medulla. — Its  lower  half  is  made  up, 
mesial ly,  of  the  decussation  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts,  and,  laterally,  of 
the  continuations  upward  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord.  Hence  it 
is  undivided,  and  extends  laterally  from  the  lower  part  of  one  ventro-lateral 
groove  of  the  medulla  to  the  other.  Its  upper  half  is  divided  in  two,  as  already 
stated,  by  the  anterior  median  fissure.  These  two  halves  are  known  as  the 
pyramids. 

The  pyramids  are  two  prominent,  somewhat  pyramidally  shaped  bundles  of 
white  matter  or  nerve-fibres,  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  median 
fissure,  each  being  separated  from  the  upper  half  of  the  corresponding  lateral 
surface  by  the  upper  part  of  the  ventro-lateral  groove.  Superiorly,  they  reach 
to  the  pons,  at  the  lower  border  of  which  they  are  somewhat  constricted.  Each, 
as  it  descends,  becomes  somewhat  enlarged,  and  then  tapers  at  its  lower  extrem- 
ity.    The  fibres  of  which  each  pyramid  is  composed  are  disposed  in  two  bundles, 
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a  large  mesial  and  a  smaller  lateral  one.  The  fibres  of  the  former  are  directly 
continuous  with  those  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cord  by  means  of  the  decussation  already  referred  to.  This  decussation  is  more 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  The  fibres  of  the  lateral 
bundle  are  directly  continuous  with  those  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  of  the 
same  side  of  the  cord.  This  tract,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  cord  is  next  to 
the  anterior  median  fissure.  Hence  in  the  pyramid  it  is  displaced  laterally  by 
the  passage  upward,  next  to  the  median  fissure,  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract 
after  its  decussation  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Each  pyramid,  close  to 
the  pons,  is  often  crossed  by  a  fairly-well  marked  band  of  fibres,  the  ponticultis 
of  Arnold.  The  fibres  of  the  pyramid  are  continued  directly  upward  into  the 
pons  Varolii. 

The  Lateral  Surface  op  the  Medulla. — Each  of  these  surfaces,  as 
already  stated,  is  separated  from  the  corresponding  half  of  the  ventral  and  dorsal 
surface  respectively  by  the  ventro-lateral  and  dorso-lateral  groove.  The  entire 
upper  half  of  this  surface  is  occupied  by  a  well-marked  olive-shaped  prominence, 
the  olive  or  olivary  body.  The  lower  half,  below  the  olive,  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  "  lateral  tract "  of  the  medulla.  It  is  not  raised  up  from  the  general  surface, 
as  is  the  olive,  and  consists  of  white  fibres  derived  from  the  anterolateral  ground 
bundle  and  antero-lateral  ascending  and  descending  cerebellar  tracts  of  the  cord. 
These  fibres  pass  upward,  some  going  beneath  the  olive  (the  major  part),  while 
others  proceed  over  its  surface,  thus  forming  part  of  its  structure,  and  still 
others  are  found  in  the  grooves  on  each  side  of  the  olive.  The  fibres  in  the 
grooves  may  be  considered  as  coming  from  the  cerebellar  tracts  (ascending  and 
descending),  while  those  on  the  surface,  and  those  which  dip  under  or  beneath  the 
olive,  are  direct  prolongations  of  the  antero-lateral  ground  bundle.  The  further 
destination  of  all  these  fibres  will  be  noted  later  on. 

The  Olive  or  Olivary  Body. — This  has  just  been  partially  described.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  white  fibres  above  mentioned,  and  also  of  a  nucleus  of  gray 
matter  in  its  substance,  the  projection  of  which  really  causes  the  prominence 
itself,  or  the  olive.  This  nucleus  is  the  olivary  nucleus  or  dentate  nucleus  of  the 
olivary  body.  It  will  be  further  considered  below.  The  upper  end  of  the  olive 
reaches  nearly  to  the  pons,  only  a  short  but  deep,  transversely  directed  groove 
intervening.  This  small  groove  really  connects  the  upper  ends  of  the  dorso- 
lateral and  ventro-lateral  grooves,  between  which  the  olive  is  placed,  and  which 
are  here  nearer  together  than  their  lower  portions,  owing  to  the  forward  tend- 
ency of  the  former.  Between  the  olive  and  pyramid  (ventro-lateral  groove) 
emerge  the  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  The  olive  is  equal  in  breadth  to  the 
pyramid,  is  a  little  broader  above  than  below,  and  is  about  half  an  inch  in 
length.  Numerous  white  fibres  {superficial  arciform  fibres)  are  seen  winding 
across  the  lower  half  of  the  pyramid  and  the  olivary  body  to  enter  the  restiform 
body  (see  below). 

The  Dorsal  Surface  of  the  Medulla. — The  lower  half  of  this  surface  is 
divided  in  two  by  the  posterior  median  fissure  continued  upward  from  the  cord. 
Each  of  these  halves  of  the  lower  half  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  medulla  is  sep- 
arated from  the  so-called  lateral  tract  or  area  by  the  inferior  portion  of  the  dorso- 
lateral groove,  and  receives  the  upward  prolongation  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract 
of  the  cord,  as  already  mentioned. 

Situated  in  and  forming  parts  of  this  same  portion  of  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  medulla  are  three  other  columns  or  tracts  of  white  matter,  besides  the  one 
just  mentioned.  These  columns  are  known  as  funiculi,  and  are  placed  side  by 
side,  separated  by  slight  grooves,  between  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  laterally 
and  the  posterior  median  fissure  mesially.  The  one  next  to  the  direct  cerebellar 
tract  is  the  funiculus  of  Rolando^  adjoining  which  is  the  funiculus  cuneatus^  and 
the  innermost,  next  to  the  fissure,  is  the  funic%dus  gracilis. 

The  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  medulla  is  considerably  wider 
than  the  lower,  this  increase  in  width  being  progressive  from  below  upward.     Its 
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appearance  is  therefore  somewhat  like  that  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  base  upper- 
most and  with  thick  rounded  sides.  It  is  divided  in  two,  as  before  stated,  by  a 
longitudinal  mesial  sulcus  or  groove.  The  lateral  boundary  of  each  of  these 
halves  of  the  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  surface  is  the  superior  portion  of  the 
dorso-lateral  groove,  immediately  beyond  which  is,  of  course,  the  olivary  body  on 
the  lateral  surface.  The  thick  rounded  sides  of  the  ''  triangle  "  are  the  restiform 
bodies,  and  the  space  between  them,  including  the  longitudinal  mesial  groove,  is 
the  lower  half  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  restiform  bodies  project 
dorsally,  so  that  they  are  slightly  elevated  above  this  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  which  they  bound. 

The    FoniculiiB    Gracilis — Open  and   Olosed  Portions   of  the   Medulla. — The 
funiculus  gracilis  is  the  column  immediately  next  to  the  posterior  median  fissure 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  lower  half  of  the  medulla,  and  its  fibres  are  continued 
directly  up  from  the  postero-mesial  column  (column  of  GoU)  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Its  upper  end  is  slightly  enlarged,  and  is  somewhat  more  prominent  than  the 
rest  of  the  column.     This  enlargement  and  prominence  are  due  to  the  nucleus 
found  in  its  substance  at  this  point  (Fig.  417).     The  term  clava  is  given  to  this 
enlarged  upper  end.    The  two  clavce  diverge  from  each  other,  and  each  encroaches 
somewhat  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  lower  part  of  the  restiform  body,  thus  exclud- 
ing this  particular  part  of  the  restiform  body  from  its  place  as  lateral  boundary 
of  this  the  lowest  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  becoming  itself 
such  boundary.     As  each  clava  ascends  it  tapers  gradually  to  a  point,  and  is  lost 
on  the  restiform  body.     The  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  gracilis  and  its  nucleus 
will  be  described  under  the  *'  internal  structure  *'  of  the  medulla.     The  fibres  do 
not  join  with  those  of  the  restiform  body.     The  angle  of  divergence  of  the  clavae 
indicates  the  points  of  cessation  of  the  posterior  median  fissure  and  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  groove  which  lies  along  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle.    In  other  words,  it  is  at  this  spot  that  the  lower  half  of  the  medulla,  which 
contains  the  upper  part  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  now  begins  to 
widen  out  and  become  somewhat  flattened  dorso-ventrally.     This  wide  separation 
of  its  edges  necessarily  destroys  the  median  fissure  and  orings  to  the  surface  the 
central  canal  of  the  cord,  covered  in  only  by  the  dorsal  part  of  its  lining  epi- 
thelium and  a  delicate  layer  of  gray  matter.     The  canal  now  shares  in  the  widen- 
ing-out  process  and  becomes  the  lower  half  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  roof  of 
which  is  the  same  layer  of  epithelium  and  gray  matter,  but  which  now  stretches 
across,  as  a  delicate  triangular-shaped  lamina,  between  the  inner  margins  of  the 
restiform  bodies  and  the  clavce,  with  its  apex  necessarily  right  in  the  angle  of 
divergence  of  the  clavae.     This  layer  always  comes  away  with  the  removal  of  the 
pia  mater ;  hence  in  specimens  stripped  of  pia  there  is  seen,  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  only  its  floor  and  lateral  boundaries.     For  this  reason  also 
the  lower  half  of  the  medulla  is  often  called  the  closed  portion,  and  the  upper 
half  the  open  or  ventricular  portion.     (See  Tela  choroidea  inferior.) 

The  Funiculus  Ouneatus. — This  column  is  next  to  the  gracilis,  and  the  fibres 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  the  direct  continuations  upward  of  the  fibres  of  the 
postero-lateral  column  (column  of  Burdach)  of  the  cord.  Its  upper  end,  lying 
immediately  under  the  restiform  body,  is  enlarged  and  prominent,  like  that  of 
the  gracilis,  but  to  a  less  extent.  This  prominence  is  known  as  the  cuneate 
tubercle,  and  is  due  to  the  projection  of  a  nucleus  within  its  substance  (Fig.  417). 
The  Funiculus  of  Rolando. — This  column  is  lateral  to  the  funiculus  cuneatus, 
and,  like  it,  its  upper  end  is  somewhat  enlarged  and  prominent,  this  prominence 
being  known  as  the  tubercle  of  Rolando.  There  is  also  a  nucleus  (Fig.  417) 
within  its  substance,  and  its  upper  end  lies  immediately  beneath  the  restiform 
body.  This  column  is  found  only  in  the  medulla,  it  having,  apparently,  no  cor- 
responding column  in  the  cord. 

The  Lower  Half  of  the  Floor  of  the  Fourth  Ventricle. — This  is  the  triangular 
space  already  mentioned  as  lying  between  the  restiform  bodies  and  clavde  of  the 
funiculi  graciles.     Its  base  joins  that  of  a  similar  triangular  space  (upper  half  of 
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the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle)  found  on  the  dorsum  of  the  pons.  Its  further 
consideration  will  be  postponed  until  the  floor  as  a  whole  is  described. 

The  Bestiform  Bodies. — These  are  the  largest  and  thickest  ^'  columns  "  found 
on  the  medulla.  Each  is  a  well-rounded  mass  of  white  fibres,  and  is  directed 
from  below  upward,  outward,  and  somewhat  forward,  diverging  from  its  fellow. 
Its  upper  extremity  is  at  the  widest  part  of  the  medulla,  where  it  bends,  almost 
at  a  right  angle,  directly  doraally  away  from  the  medulla,  and  immediately  enters 
the  cerebellum.  Hence  a  synonym  of  the  restiform  body  is  the  inferior  peduncle 
of  the  cerebellum.  Its  lower  extremity  is  somewhat  tapering,  and  not  so  rounded 
and  prominent  as  are  the  succeeding  portions.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
upper  ends  of  the  gracilis,  cuneatus,  and  Rolandic  columns  are  not  quite  on  the 
same  level,  the  cuneatus  reaching  a  little  higher  than  the  gracilis,  and  the 
Rolandic  column  a  little  higher  than  the  cuneatus.  The  fibres  of  these  three 
columns  end  here  in  a  manner  to  be  subsequently  described.  They  do  not  enter 
the  restiform  body,  which  does  receive,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  fibres  of  the  direct 
cerebellar  tracts  previously  mentioned.  The  "  widening-out  *'  of  the  medulla  in 
its  growth  explains  the  divergence  and  oblique  position  of  the  restiform  body,  as 
well  as  the  change  in  direction  of  the  dorso-lateral  groove,  which  separates  the 
restiform  body  from  the  olive^  and  out  of  which  emerge  the  fibres  of  origin  of 
the  seventh  to  the  eleventh,  inclusive,  cranial  nerves  (except  the  lateral  root  of 
the  eighth). 

External  Arciform  Fibres. — The  external  arciform  or  arcuate  fibres  are  seen 
on  all  three  surfaces  of  the  medulla.  They  are  small,  but  vary  in  number  in  dif- 
ferent meduUae.  They  emerge  from  the  anterior  median  fissure,  between  the 
pyramids,  and  curve  dorsally  on  both  sides.  They  pass  over  the  pyramid  and 
olive,  and  then  turn  upward  to  join  the  restiform  body.  In  doing  so  they  often 
conceal  from  view  the  upper  part  of  the  cuneate  and  Rolandic  funiculi.  Often 
these  fibres  are  collected  into  a  well-marked  bundle  which  crosses  inferior  to  the 
olive,  thus  obscuring  the  '* lateral  tract"  and  portions  of  the  grooves  between 
the  pyramid,  olive,  and  restiform  body.  Sometimes  they  spread  out  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  olivary  body. 

Internal  Structnre. 

The  irUemal  structure  of  the  medulla  includes  that  of  the  whole  medulla — L  e, 
its  various  surfaces^  already  described,  as  well  as  the  deep  portion  surrounded  and 
included  by  these  surfaces. 

The  deep  portion  is  divided  into  three  bilateral  areas,  separated  by  a  median 
raphe  or  septum,  each  of  which  is  known  respectively  as  the  anterior,  lateral,  and 
posterior  area  of  the  medulla,  and  each  of  which  corresponds  to,  or  may  be 
regarded  as  having  for  its  superficial  or  "surface  '*  aspect,  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  surface  of  the  medulla.  Thus,  the  anterior  area  corresponds  to  one-half 
of  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  and  to  the  pyramid  of  its  own  side ;  the  late- 
ral area,  to  the  olive  and  lateral  tract ;  the  posterior  area,  to  the  restiform  body, 
floor  of  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  four  small  columns  below — viz.  the  direct  cere- 
bellar tract,  the  funiculus  of  Rolando,  cuneatus,  and  gracilis.  These  areas, 
observed  in  transverse  sections,  are  seen  to  be  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  especially 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  medulla,  and  each  to  be  separated  from  the  adjacent  one 
by  a  line  of  nerve-fibres  running  dorso-ventrally  through  the  substance  of  the 
bulb  (Fig.  417).  Furthermore,  the  two  anterior  areas  have  between  them  the 
raphe,  while  the  two  posterior,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  medulla,  are  separated  by 
the  posterior  median  fissure.  The  nerve-fibres  referred  to  above  are  the  root- 
bundles  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  on  the  one  hand,  and,  depending  on  the  level 
of  the  section,  of  either  the  seventh,  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  or  spinal  acces- 
sory on  the  other ;  the  root-bundles  of  these  last  being,  of  course,  in  the  same 
perpendicular  plane.  These  fibres  are  all  proceeding  from  their  various  nuclei 
of  origin  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  medulla,  to  emerge,  those  of  the  hypoglossal 
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between  the  pyramid  and  olive,  those  of  the  laat-named  group  betweeD  the  olive 
and  restiform  body.  It  is  thus  seen  that  these  fibres,  traced  doreally,  are  right 
in  line  with  the  corresponding  groove,  ventro-Iateral  and  dorso -lateral,  and  the 
Bimilarity  between  the  methods  of  division  of  the  "  deep  portion  "  of  the  medulla 
and  its  "surface"  is  rendered  complete;  thus,  the  root-bundlea  of  the  twelfth 
separate  the  anterior  and  lateral  areas,  while  those  of  the  seventh  (some  of  the 
eighth),  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  according  to  the  level,  run  between  the  lateral 
and  posterior  areas. 

Each  of  the  above  "areas  "  ia  made  up  of  gray  and  white  matter,  the  former 
being  derived  in  part  from  that  of  the  cord.     The'latter  is  composed  of  fibres, 


Fia.  41V.— Section  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at  aboat  the  middle  of  Itie  oIlTarj  bodr.   (Scbvalbe.) 

some  longitudinal,  directly  continued  up  from  the  cord,  and  others  running  for 
the  most  part  transverse];,  hut  with  a  slight  dorao-ventral  curve,  and  intersecting 
the  preceding  ones.  Between  these  intersecting  fibres  are  scattered  the  various 
cells  and  nuclei  of  gray  matter  which,  together  with  their  processes,  form  a  net- 
work. This  network,  together  with  the  intersection  of  the  white  Jibres,  gives  a 
reticular  appearance  to  cross-sections  of  the  medulla,  which  is  known  as  the 
format io  reti(mlaris. 

As  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  structure  and  appearance  of  both 
areas  and  formatio  reticularis  as  they  occur  in  the  upper  (ventricular)  or  lower 
(closed)  portion  of  the  medulla,  as  well  as  between  that  of  the  corresponding  sur- 
faces, it  will  be  more  convenient  to  describe  the  internal  structure  of  each  half 
of  the  medulla  separately. 

The  Lower  or  Closed  Part  op  the  Medulla. — The  gray  matter  is  here 
more  directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  cord,  the  central  canal  of  which  is  still 
present,  but  placed  dorsally,  and  the  posterior  median  fissure  and  decussation  of 
the  pyramids  are  also  seen.  The  "widening-out  "  of  the  medulla  and  the  decus- 
sation of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord  are  the  prime  factors  in  bring- 
ing about  the  following  changes  in  arrangement  of  the  gray  matter  as  compared 
to  that  of  the  cord  (see  Figs.  418,  419,  and  42(1).  The  anterior  comu  (in  the 
cord)  is  broken  up  by  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  passing  through  it  from  behind 
forward  and  inward  to  gain  the  pyramid  of  the  opposite  side.     The  cafut  comu 
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is  thus  separated  from  the  baac,  and  becomes  pushed  over  laterally.     At  first  it  is 


1'  Flo.  419— Traiuvene  lecllon  throagb  Ihe  cloud 

portion  of  Che  medullB.  at  a  higher  level  than  tbe  pr«- 
cedlngX}.    ((iegenbaur.) 

somewhat  distinct,  hut  as  seen  in  sections  immediately  above  (Fig.  420)  It  rap- 
idly becomes  disintegrated,  as  it  were,  into  the  gray 
svd  gracau  matter  of  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  anterior 

and  lateral  areas  (see  above).     The  base  of  the 
cornu  remains  as  a  portion  of  gray  matter  close  to 
the  ventro -lateral  aspect  of  the  central  canal.    The 
lateral  horn  (Fig.  417)  of  the  cord  ia  also  somewhat 
isolated,  and  is  seen  in  the  lateral  area  near  the 
surface  as  the  nucleus  lateralis. 
iioiflu         '^^^  posterior  cornu  (Figs.   418,  419,  420)  is 
changed  thus:    The  caput  of  the  posterior  horn 
:ki       becomes  enlarged,  and  gradually  shifted  outward, 
Fio  420 -Ttsnsverae  ■ection  oj  the    SO  that  It  forms  a  rounded  mass,  which  produces 
"oBed'poViiVM'i"" "Segenbaur?'''      the  prominence  on  the  surface  called  the  funiculus 
of  Rolando  and  its  tubercle.   The  neck  of  the  cornu 
diminishes  in  size,  and  is  broken  up  into  a  reticular  formation,  which  blends  with 
that  derived  from  the  anterior  cornu,  by  the  passage  of  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse fibres  through  it,  so  that  the  caput  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  gniy 
matter. 

Just  before  and  as  the  central  canal  expands  into  the  fourth  ventricle  the  base 
of  the  posterior  horn  of  gray  matter  is  pushed  outward  into  the  funiculus  cuneatus 
and  funiculus  gracilis ;  in  each  of  these  funiculi  it  forma  a  distinct  accumulation 
of  gray  matter,  constituting  the  nucleus  cuneatus  and  the  nucleus  gracilis.  These 
nuclei  may  be  regarded  as  helping  to  form  the  "formatio  reticularis"  of  the  pos- 
terior area,  although  the  reticular  appearance  is  much  less  marked  than  in  the 
lateral  or  anterior  area.  On  the  surface  these  nuclei  produce,  respectively,  the 
cuneate  tubercle  and  clava.  A  small  portion  of  the  base  of  the  posterior  horn  is 
separated  from  the  remainder,  and  is  placed  lateral  to  the  cuneate  nncleus ;  it  ia 
known  as  the  accessory  cuneate  nucleus.,  probably  derived  from  Clarke's  vesicular 
column  (gray  matter)  of  the  cord.  Fibres  from  this  nucleus  run  to  the  restiform 
body. 

The  white  matter  of  the  closed  portion  of  the  medulla  is  made  up  of  white 
fibres,  some  collected  into  large  bundles  on  the  surface.,  while  others  are  found  in 
the  formatio  reticularis.  The  latter,  being  directly  continued  upward  into  the 
fibres  of  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  upper  or  open  portion  of  the  medulla, 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  description  of  that  region. 
The  fibres  on  the  surface : 

Of  these  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  the  "  lateral  tract,"  and  direct 
cerebellar  tract  have  been  already  dwelt  upon.  They  will  again  be  referred  to, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb. 

The  fnniciiluB  of  Itolando  is  due  to  the  enlarged  head  of  the  posterior  cornu  of 
the  gray  matter,  which  is  displaced  laterally  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in 
size  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  medulla,  so  that  it  lies  almost  at  right  angles 
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to  the  posterior  median  fissure,  and  approacliing  the  surface  forms  a  promineuGe 
which  is  covered  over  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  white  matter  derived  from  the 
funiculus  cuueatus.  Its  most  prominent  part  is  its  upper  end,  which  is  called 
the  tubercle  of  Rolando. 

The  fnnlcnlns  cnneatoa  is  the  direct  continuation  upward  of  the  postero- 
lateral column  of  the  cord — i.  e.  its  white  fibres  are  derived  from  this  region  of 
the  cord.  The  fibres  end  in  the  gray  matter  which  forms  the  so-called  nucleus 
of  this  column :  this  nucleus,  at  first  narrow,  gradually  enlarges,  and  produces, 
ejitemally,  the  eminence  mentioned  above  a^  the  tuberculum  cuneatum. 

The  flmlcQlUB  gracilis  is  the  direct  continuation  upward  of  the  posterior 
median  column  of  the  cord.  It  consists  entirely  of  white  fibres,  which  are 
continuous  with  those  of  this  region  of  the  cord.  Like  the  funiculus  cuneatus, 
its  fibres  end  in  its  so-called  nucletts,  which  produces  externally  the  prominence 
mentioned  above  as  the  clava. 

The  Upper,  Open,  or  Ventricular  Part  of  the  Medulla. — The  gray 
matter,  as  in  the  lower  part,  contributes  to  form  a  formatio  reticularis,  but  this 
ia  confined  chiefly  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  "areas."  In  the  posterior  '■"■area" 
the  gray  matter,  dorsally,  is  found  to  consist  mainly  of  numerous  individual 
masses   of  cells   or  nuclei    scattered    among    fibres 

which  are  mostly  longitudinal,  while  ventrally  there  -  ^^o 

is  a  small  amount  of  reticular  formation.  "^ 

There  are  also  other  individual  nuclei  found  in  ^rva 

the  anterior  and  lateral  areas.  »"«■ 

Gray  Hatter  of  the  Anterior  and  Lateral  Areas.  ""* 

— This  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  formatio  reticularis,  "not 

dorsal  to  the  pyramids  and  olives  (Figs.  417  and  ,J5J" 

421).     It  is  practically  a  continuation  upward  of  ""^ 

the  same  structure  in  the  closed  portion  of  the  bulb,  i,  "' 

Id  the  anterior  area  the  nerve-cells  are  infrequent  ■■ 

and  small  as  compared  with  those  in  the  lateral  .^.itid 

area,  giving  a  whiter  appearance  on  section.  Hence  Fia,  4?].-TrBniTeTse  seciioD  of  the 
that  part  of  the  formatio  reticularis  which  is  in  the  Jlo^iiKurj"  "  '"*  °""""  '  ^ ''  "'"" 
anterior  area  is  called  the  formatio  reticularis  alba, 

while  that  of  the  lateral  area  is  known  as  the  foi-matio  reticularis  grisea.  Just 
anterior  to  the  latter — in  fact,  projecting  into  the  olive,  the  prominence  of  which 
it  produces — is  a  large  isolated  nucleus,  the  nucleus  of  tlie  olivary  body  (Figs. 
417,  420,  and  421).  This  is  really  a  hollow  capsule,  with  an  opening  or  hilum 
directed  toward  the  middle  line.  White  fibres  extend  into  and  proceed  out  of 
this  capsule  through  the  hilum,  constituting  the  so-called  olivary  peduncle.  On 
section  the  wall  of  this  capsule  is  seen  to  be  wavy  and  irregular  in  outline;  hence 
the  nucleus  is  often  called  the  corpus  dentatum  or  dentate  nwleus  of  the  olivary 
body.  Microscopically,  the  wall  of  the,  nucleus  appears  to  be  made  up  of  neur- 
oglia, in  which  are  placed  small  multipolar  nerve-cells.  From  the  surface  this 
nucleus  Js  not  seen,  being  concealed  by  the  fibres  of  the  olive. 

In  addition  to  the  main  olivary  nucleus  there  are  two  accessory  olivary  nuclei 
(Fig.  417),  "inner"  and  "outer"  respectively.  The  former  is  in  the  anterior 
area,  dorsal  to  the  pyramid ;  the  latter  in  the  lateral  area,  dorsal  to  the  main 
nucleus. 

Gray  Blatter  of  the  Posterior  Area  (Figs.  417,  420,  and  421).— Inferiorly, 
close  to  the  lower  half  of  the  bulb,  are  seen  the  upper  ends  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
funiculus  cuneatus  and  gracilis.  The  bulk  of  this  gray  matter,  however,  is 
observed,  on  section,  to  consist  of  numerous  nuclei,  ventral  and  mesial  to  which 
is  a  small  area  of  reticular  formation. 

The  Nuclei  (Fig.  417). — It  must  be  remembered  that  the  region  now  being 
considered  is  just  ventral  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  restiform 
bodies.  In  other  words,  owing  to  the  "  widening-out  "  process  which  has  occurred 
in  this  part  of  the  medulla  the  posterior  "area"  has  dorsal  to  it,  laterally,  the 
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restiform  bodies,  and  mesially  the  lower  half  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
It  is  therefore  more  convenient  to  regard  these  nuclei  in  their  relations  to  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  restiform  body,  and  especially  to  the  former^ 
as  there  is  practically  but  one  nucleus  in  relation  with  the  latter — viz.  the  fol- 
lowing :  Just  ventral  to  the  latter  is  the  end  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  tubercle 
of  Rolando,  showing  somewhat  indistinctly  as  a  rounded  mass  traversed  by  the 
root-bundles  of  the  vagus  (Fig.  417). 

Nuclei  in  Relation  to  Floor  of  Fourth  Ventricle. — As  before  stated,  in  the  closed 
portion  of  the  medulla  the  base  of  the  anterior  cornua  is  found  close  to  the  cen- 
tral canal,  on  its  ventro-lateral  aspect.  As  the  floor  of  the  canal  becomes  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  passing  into  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  this  gray  matter  is  shifted  still  more  dorsally  and  comes 
to  lie  beneath  (ventral  to)  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  on  each  side  of  the  median 
groove.  In  this  gray  matter  is  a  column  of  large  nerve-cells  from  which  the 
roots  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  arise.  Hence  these  cells  are  called  the  hypoglossal 
nucleus.  This  nucleus  extends  upward  to  the  pons,  and  is  covered  dorsally  by 
white  fibres,  which  are  known  as  the  funiculus  teres  (see  below,  floor  of  fourth 
ventricle).  In  these  fibres,  dorsal  and  mesial  to  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  there 
is  also  a  smaller  group  of  cells,  the  iiucleus  of  the  funiculus  tereSy  from  which  fibres 
are  traceable  to  the  vago-glossopharyngeal  roots. 

The  remaining  nuclei  in  this  region  are  those  of  the  auditory,  glossopharyn- 
geal, vagus,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves. 

The  Nucleus  of  the  Spinal  Accessory  Nenre. — This  group  of  cells  begins  in  the 
closed  part  of  the  medulla,  close  to  the  base  of  the  posterior  cornu,  and  extends 
upward,  lying  beneath  the  beginning  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and 
lateral  to  the  hypoglossal  nucleus.  Its  upper  extremity  reaches  to  the  eminentia 
cinerea  (see  below,  floor  of  fourth  ventricle).  This  is  the  nucleus  of  the  accesdory 
part  of  the  nerve. 

Nuclei  of  the  Vagus  and  01ossophar3rngeal  Nerves. — These  are  known  as  prin- 
cipal Mid  accessory.  The  principal  nuclei  of  both  these  nerves  are  groups  of 
cells  practically  in  continuity  upward  with  the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve.  These  cells  lie  beneath  (ventral  to)  the  ala  cinerea  and  inferior  fovea  in 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (which  see),  that  of  the  ninth  being  above  the 
tenth. 

The  accessory  nuclei  are  the  upper  and  lower  portions  respectively  of  a  small^ 
detached  pear-shaped  mass  of  gray  matter  {nucleus  ambiguus)  containing  nerve- 
cells,  which  is  found  in  the  reticular  formation  of  the  posterior  area  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  and  about  on  a  line,  ventrally,  with  the  ala 
cinerea.  Its  stalk  is  seen  to  extend  mesially  and  dorsally,  and  fibres  run  in  this, 
and  then  turn  outward  and  forward  to  join  the  main  bundles  of  their  respective 
nerves.  The  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  teres  (see  above)  is  also  an  accessory 
nucleus  of  these  nerves. 

Nuclei  of  the  Auditory  Nenre. — These  are  two,  dorsal  and  ventral.  The  dorsal 
nucleus  lies  external  to  the  vago-glossopharyngeal  nucleus  and  underneath  the 
trigonum  acoustici^  which  is  on  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  just  lateral  to  the  inferior 
fovea.  The  ventral  or  accessory  nucleus  lies  bettveen  the  two  roots  of  the  auditory 
nerve  (which  see),  ventral  and  close  to  the  restiform  body ;  above,  in  the  poDS, 
it  unites  with  the  ganglion  of  the  lateral  root,  which  in  this  region  is  found  mixed 
in  with  the  fibres  of  this  root  as  it  passes  around  the  restiform  body. 

The  white  matter  of  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  is,  like  that  of  the  lower, 
found  on  the  surface  in  comparatively  large  bundles  of  fibres  and,  as  smaller 
bundles  or  even  as  individual  fibres,  in  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  various 
"  areas  "  of  the  deep  portion. 

The  surface  fibres  are  those  of  the  pyramid,  the  olivary  body,  and  restiform 
body,  together  with  small  bundles  in  the  ventro-lateral  and  dorso-lateral  grooves. 

The  pyramid  has  already  been  described  in  discussing  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  medulla.     It  only  remains  to  state  here  that  its  fibres  all  proceed  directly 
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upward  into  the  pODs,  of  which  they  should  be  considered  a  part,  and  then  paaa 
into  the  cra»  cerebri  (mid-brain)  and  internal  eapsitle  (hemisphere)  of  the  same 
side  (Fig.  422). 

The  olivary  body,  due  to  the  projection  of  its  dentate  nucleus  (see  above),  has 
on  its  surface  (or  is  made  up  of)  longitudinal  fibres  continued  up  from  the  lateral 
tract  immediately  beneath  it.  The  fibres  of  this  lateral  tract  have  already  been 
traced  upward  from  the  cord.  Some  now  pass  upward  over  the  surface  of  the 
olive  to  its  upper  end,  where  they  dip  into  the  deep  portion  of  the  medulla  and 
join  the  fibres  from  the  lateral  tract,  which  have  already  passed  beneath  the  olive 
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(see  "  lateral  surface  "  of  medulla  for  this  and  paragraphs  immediately  preceding 
and  following). 

Fibres  in  th«  QrooTes. — Those  in  the  dorso-lateral  groove  are  the  continuations 
upward  of  the  antero-lateral  ascending  cerebellar  tract  (column  of  Gowers)  of  the 
cord.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  groove  they  dip  into  the  formatio  reticularis,  and 
pass  at  once  into  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pons.  Here  they  reach  the  corresponding 
superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  turn  backward  and  mesially  in  this,  and 
then  pass  into  the  superior  medullary  velum,  and  are  thus  continued  into  the 
white  matter  of  the  worm  or  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 

Those  in  the  ventro-lateral groove  on  reaching  its  upper  end  may  he  considered 
to  dip  into  the  formatio  reticularis,  and  then  bend  dorsally  over  the  top  of  the 
olive  to  join  the  fibres  of  the  restiform  body,  and  thus  reach  the  cerebellum. 
TLey  ore  the  upward  prolongations  of  the  antero-lateral  descending  cerebellar 
tract  (column  of  Loewenthal)  of  the  cord. 

The  Bestifoim  Body. — As  before  stated,  each  of  these  columns  is  the  largest 
tract  on  its  own  half  of  the  medulla,  and  receives  the  fibres  of  the  direct  cerebellar 
trad  (dorso-lateral  ascending  cerebellar  tract — Flechsig's  column),  the  antero- 
lateral descending  cerebellar  tract  of  the  cord,  and  the  external  areiform  fibres. 
It  receives  also  other  hands  of  fibres  from  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  medulla, 
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which  will  be  mentioned  below.  Each  restiform  body  passes  into  the  cerebellum 
(see  under  "  dorsal  surface  *'  of  the  medulla),  and  is  therefore  known,  also,  as  the 
inferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  white  fibres  of  the  deep  portion,  or  formatio  reticularis^  will  now  be 
described. 

Fibres  of  formatio  reticularis  in  both  closed  and  open  portions  of  the  medulla. 
— These  fibres  are  described  as  longitudinal,  transverse,  and  dorso-ventral.  The 
longitudinal  fibres  really  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  deep  portion  (all  three  "  areas  *') 
of  the  medulla.  Most  of  them  come  directly  from  the  antero-lateral  ground  bundle 
of  the  cord,  while  others  are  derived  from  cells  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  formatio 
reticularis  itself.  They  are  all  more  or  less  directly  continued  upward  into  the  pons, 
and  thence  into  the  mid-brain  and  inter-brain.  All  of  them  have  by  no  means 
been  traced  definitely  from  origin  to  destination.  This  last  statement  is  equally 
true  of  the  transverse  and  dorso-ventral  fibres.  But  there  are  certain  bundles  in 
all  these  fibres  which  have  been  quite  clearly  made  out,  and  these  will  at  once  be 
described. 

Longitudinal  Fibres  of  the  Formatio  Reticularis. — In  each  anterior  area^  just 
dorsal  to  the  pyramid,  is  seen  on  section  a  well-marked  bundle  of  fibres.  This  is 
the  fillet,  or  lemniscus.  Traced  downward,  each  fillet,  at  about  the  level  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  pyramid,  bends  dorsally  and  mesially,  and  then  most  of  its  fibres 
decussate  across  the  middle  line  (raphe)  with  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  oppo- 
site fillet,  and  proceed  to  the  cuneate  and  gracilis  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side,  in 
the  cells  of  which  they  terminate.  This  decussation  of  the  fUlet  is  dorsal  to  and 
above  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  The  remaining  fibres  of  each  fillet  are 
traceable  downward  on  the  same  side  to — (1)  the  lateral  tract  of  the  medulla, 
and  thence  to  the  antero-lateral  ground  bundle  of  the  cord ;  (2)  a  few  fibres  run 
through  the  trapezium  of  the  pons  to  the  ventral  auditory  nucleus  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  Posterior  Longitudinal  Bundle. — This  is  a  band  of  fibres  running  upward 
in  each  anterior  area  dorsal  to  the  fillet  Below,  its  fibres  are  continued  directly 
into  the  ^'lateral  tract,''  and  thence  into  the  antero-lateral ground  bundle  of  the 
cord.  Both  this  and  the  fillet  are  continued  upward  into  the  pons  and  mid-brain, 
where  their  final  distribution  will  be  described. 

In  the  lateral  area  the  longitudinal  fibres  do  not  appear  in  any  well-marked 
bundles.  Those  on  each  side  of  and  in  front  of  the  olive  have  been  described. 
Those  dorsal  are  merely  indeterminate  fibres  of  the  formatio  reticularis  or  belong 
to  the  internal  arciform  fibres  (see  page  719). 

In  the  posterior  area,  besides  the  indeterminate  fibres,  two  rather  distinct 
bundles  are  to  be  noted.  One  is  the  funiculus  solitarius,  and  the  other  the  ascend-- 
ing  root  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  Ascending  Boot  of  the  Fifth  Nenre. — This  is  seen  on  section  (Fig.  417) 
to  lie  just  external  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  tubercle  of  Rolando  and  dorsal  to 
the  issuing  root-bundles  of  the  vagus.  Lower  down,  its  fibres  may  take  origin 
from  the  cells  of  the  tubercle  of  Rolando,  but  this  is  considered  doubtful. 
Passing  upward,  this  root  enters  the  pons,  and  contributes  most  of  the  fibres  of 
the  regular  sensory  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  (see  page  722). 

The  Funiculus  Solitarius. — This  lies  just  ventral  to  the  principal  nuclei  of  the 
vagus  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves.  It  is  round  on  section,  and  is  surrounded 
by  gray  matter.  Traced  downward,  this  bundle  gradually  disappears ;  upward, 
its  fibres  join  with  the  roots  of  origin  of  the  ninth  and  tenth,  especially  the 
former.  It  may  thus  be  regarded  somewhat  as  an  "  ascending  root "  of  these 
nerves. 

Transverse  and  Dorso-ventral  Fibres. — The  transverse  fibres  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  upper  half  of  the  medulla.  Of  these  the  most 
important — or,  rather,  those  which  have  been  more  or  less  definitely  traced — are 

known  as  external  and  internal  arciform  fibres, 

»  t. 

The  external  arciform  fibres  have  already  been  described  on  the  surface  of  the 
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medulla  (see  page  712).  They  join  the  restiform  body,  and  emerge  from  the 
anterior  median  fissure.  Traced  backward  into  the  fissure,  they  enter  the  raphe^ 
cross  over  the  median  line,  still  in  the  raphe,  and  then  bend  upward  and  become 
longitudinal,  after  which  their  course  is  not  traceable.  As  these  fibres  emerge 
from  between  the  pyramids  a  few  fibres  from  each  pyramid  are  said  to  join  with 
them.  As  they  pass  across  the  ventro-lateral  groove  and  olive  they  are  joined 
by  some  of  the  internal  arciform  fibres  (see  below).  Scattered  amongst  these 
fibres,  or  between  them  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  medulla,  are  small  masses  of 
gray  matter  with  nerve-cells.  These  masses  are  the  nuclei  of  the  external  arci- 
form fibres.     The  largest  on  each  side  is  ventral  to  the  pyramid. 

The  Internal  or  Deep  Arciform  Fibres. — A  portion  of  these  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Traced  upward,  they  start  from  the  nuclei  of  the  gracilis  and  cuneate 
columns^  and  then  constitute  the  decussation  of  the  fillet  (see  page  718).  The 
remainder  of  the  internal  arciform  fibres  are  known  as  the  olivary  peduncle  (see 
page  715).  The  fibres  of  this  peduncle  decussate  across  the  median  line  (through 
the  raphe)  with  those  of  the  opposite  peduncle.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  peduncle,  as  a  whole,  is  really  a  lamina  of  superimposed  transversely  run- 
ning fibres,  and  not  the  mere  bundle  it  appears  to  be  on  section.  Traced  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  they  start  from  the  cells  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  olivary 
nucleus  (see  page  715),  and  pass  mesially  out  through  the  hilum.  They  then 
decussate,  as  above  mentioned,  with  the  opposite  peduncle,  and  enter,  through 
its  hilum,  the  opposite  olivary  nucleus.  Here  they  diverge  as  they  approach  the 
gray  lamina  of  the  nucleus,  and  proceed  in  different  directions,  after  passing 
through  the  lamina.  This  ^^  passing  through  ''  the  lamina  is  not  true  for  all  the 
fibres,  for  some  end  in  the  nuclei,  which  in  their  turn  give  rise  to  new  fibres 
which  continue  the  course  of  the  old  ones.  On  "passing  through,"  then,  the 
lamina,  the  most  posterior  fibres  run  backward  through  the  lateral  area  and  join 
the  restiform  body,  and  thus  reach  the  cerebellum ;  the  uppermost  pass  upward  as 
longitudinal  fibres  in  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  lateral  area  (see  page  718), 
and  have  been  traced  on  up  to  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  same  side ;  the 
more  anterior  fibres  run  between  the  longitudinal  fibres  on  the  surface  of  the 
olive  or  between  those  in  the  grooves  on  each  side  of  the  olive,  and  there  bend 
backward  and  join  the  external  arciform  fibres,  and  are  continued  to  the  restiform 
body  and  cerebellum. 

The  Raphe. — The  raphe  is  situated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  medulla,  above 
the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  It  consists  of  nerve-fibres  intermingled  with 
nerve-cells.  The  fibres  have  different  directions  which  can  only  be  seen  in  suitable 
microscopic  sections ;  thus : 

1.  Some  are  dorso-ventral ;  these  are  continuous  ventrally  with  the  superficial 
arciform  fibres,  and  dorsally  with  fibres  from  the  striae  acusticse. 

2.  Some  are  longitudinal ;  these  are  derived  from  the  arciform  fibres,  both 
sets,  which  on  entering  the  raphe  change  their  direction  and  become  longitudinal. 

3.  Some  are  oblique ;  these  are  continuous  with  the  deep  arciform  fibres  which 
pass  from  the  raphe. 

Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  raphe  ari9e  from  the  nuclei  ventral  to  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle. 

THE  PONS  VABOLn  (Figs.  415,  416). 

The  pons  Varolii  is  the  ventral  portion  of  the  hindrhrain,  the  dorsal  portion 
being  the  cerebellum.  The  pons  is  in  direct  continuity  below  with  the  medulla, 
all  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  each  being  directly  continuous  from  one  to  the 
other,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  restiform  bodies  of  the  medulla,  which  go  to  the 
cerebellum  (inferior  peduncles),  and  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum, 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  belong  to  the  structure  of  the  pons,  after  they  leave  or 
before  they  enter,  according  as  they  are  traced,  the  cerebellum. 

The  pons  is  about  one  inch  long,  and  somewhat  more  in  width.  Dorso- 
ventrally,  it  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  (17-18  mm.),  hence  its  thickness  is 
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greater  than  that  of  the  medulla.  There  are /our  surfaces  to  the  pons — superior, 
inferior,  ventral,  and  dorsal;  the  two  latter  are  free.  The  superior  and  inferior 
surfaces  are  seen  only  on  section,  the  former  being  attached,  by  direct  continuation 
of  fibres,  to  the  mid-brain,  while  the  latter  is  similarly  attached  to  the  medulla. 

The  ventral  sarfkee  is  markedly  convex  from  side  to  side ;  it  rests  upon  the 
grooved  dorsal  surface  of  the  dorsum  sellce  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It 
presents  along  the  middle  line  a  longitudinal  groove,  wider  in  front  than  behind, 
which  lodges  the  basilar  artery.  This  surface  consists  chitirely  of  a  rather  thick 
layer  of  well-marked  transversely  running  fibres,  extending  across  the  median 
groove  from  side  to  side.  The  lowermost  fibres  slightly  overlap  the  upper  ends 
of  the  pyramids  and  cross  over  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  anterior  median 
fissure.  The  uppermost  fibres,  similarly  but  to  a  greater  extent,  overlap  the 
lower  part  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  mid-brain  (crura  cerebri  or  crustae). 
Hence  it  follows  that  this  surface  has  an  upper  and  lower  curved  free  margin, 
and  each  somewhat  rounded  and  distinct  from  the  medulla  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  crura  cerebri  on  the  other,  and  that  these  margins  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  respective  attached  surfaces  of  the  pons.  Furthermore,  after  crossing  the 
middle  line  the  superior  fibres  bend  downward  and  the  inferior  upward.  The 
middle  fibres  are  exactly  transverse ;  hence  their  extremities  are  overlapped  by 
those  of  the  other  two  sets.  The  extremities  of  all  these  sets  of  fibres  are  seen, 
in  horizontal  section,  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  pons,  and  they  here  form, 
together  with  other  transverse  fibres  coming  from  the  deep  part  of  the  pons,  a 
large  rounded  bundle  of  fibres  on  each  side,  which  is  directed  dorsally  into  the 
cerebellum,  and  is  known  as  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  corre- 
sponding side.  Owing  to  its  prominence  this  surface  is  often  called  the  tuAer 
annulare. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  pons  is  almost  flat,  and,  though  free,  is  concealed 
from  above  by  the  cerebellum.  It  is  divided  into  a  mesial  and  two  lateral  por- 
tions. Each  lateral  portion  is  raised  up  somewhat  from  the  mesial,  and  is  seen 
to  be  a  rather  broad,  flat  band  of  white  fibres.  These  bands  are  not  parallel,  but 
converge  from  below  upward.  Superiorly,  the  fibres  of  each  are  continued  into 
the  mid-brain ;  inferiorly,  they  pass  into  the  cerebellum.  These  bands  are  the 
superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  Besides  being  raised  from  the  mesial  por- 
tion, each  of  these  peduncles  overhangs  it  a  little  by  its  inner  margin.  Between 
the  inner  margins  of  these  peduncles  stretches  a  delicate  layer  of  white  matter 
(valve  of  Vieussens)  roofing  over  the  following : 

The  mesial  portion  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  pons  is  the  upper  lialf  of  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Like  the  lower  half  {see  page  711),  it  is  triangular 
in  shape,  but  its  apex  is  upward.  Its  base  corresponds  to  that  of  the  lower  or 
medullary  half.  As  these  two  portions  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  run  into  each 
other  without  any  line  of  demarkation,  it  follows  that  the  entire  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  is  rhomboidal  or  diamond-shaped.  The  widest  part  of  the  floor  is  the 
line  of  union  of  the  two  bases  of  the  triangles,  and,  if  this  line  is  continued 
ventrally,  it  will  be  found  to  run  close  along  the  lower  free  margin  of  the  tuber 
annulare  (ventral  surface  of  pons).  The  floor,  as  a  whole,  will  be  described  after 
the  description  of  the  pons  is  completed. 

Relations  of  the  Cerebellar  Peduncles  to  Each  Other. — If  the  cerebellum  be 
removed  from  the  pons  and  medulla  by  cutting  through  the  three  peduncles  on 
each  side  close  to  the  pons  and  medulla,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cut  ends  are 
all  grouped  together  in  an  area  immediately  external  to  the  widest  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  ventricle.  In  this  group  the  cut  end  of  the  middle  is  external  to  the 
cut  ends  of  the  superior  and  inferior  peduncles,  which  here  are  in  contact  (see 
Fig.  416). 

Deep  Portion  of  the  Pons. — This  is  comprised  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
surfaces.  It  is  made  up  of  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres  and  gray 
matter.  The  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres  in  each  lateral  half  of  the  pons 
are  arranged  in  two  groups,  ventral  and  dorsal. 
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The  ventral  longitudinal  fibres  are  placed  just  dorsal  to,  and  are  concealed 
from  below  by,  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  ventral  surface  just  described.  They 
are  the  direct  continuations  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramid.  Each  of  these  pyram- 
idal bundles  soon  after  entering  the  pons  breaks  up  into  smaller  bundles  which 
are  intersected  by  certain  transverse  fibres  (see  below).  Superiorly,  they  are 
continued  upward  into  the  crusta  of  the  mid-brain.  These  fibres  lie  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  line,  and  cause  a  corresponding  bulging  of  the  tuber  annulare. 
Thus  is  produced  the  median  groove  {sulcus  basilaris)  for  the  basilar  artery.  As 
they  pass  upward  through  the  pons  these  fibres  are  somewhat  increased  in  number 
from  being  reinforced  by  fibres  derived  from  the  nerve-cells  in  the  ventral  trans- 
verse fibres  (see  below). 

The  dorsal  longitudinal  fibres  are  separated  by  quite  an  interval  from  the  pre- 
ceding. This  interval  is  filled  in  by  transverse  fibres,  especially  the  trapezium 
(see  below).  They  are  continued  upward  from  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the 
medulla,  and  among  them  are  especially  to  be  noted  the  ascending  root  of  the  fifth 
nerve^  the  fillet^  and  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle. 

The  Transverse  Fibres. — These  comprise  ventral  and  dorsal^  and  must  not  be 
confounded,  especially  the  former,  with  the  superficial  transverse  fibres  of  the 
ventral  surface  {tuber  annulare)^  already  described.  These  transverse  fibres  now 
under  discussion  belong  to  the  '^  deep  portion  "  of  the  pons,  dorsal  to  those  of  the 
ventral  surface. 

The  ventral  transverse  fibres  of  the  deep  portion  of  the  pons  intersect  the 
bundles  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  (see  above),  and  then  curve  dorsally  and  join 
with  those  of  the  ventral  surface  to  make  up  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 
These  transverse  fibres,  taken  together,  form  a  much  thicker  layer  than  the  super- 
ficial set,  and  contain  much  gray  matter  between  them.  Across  the  median  line, 
intersecting  or  dorsal  to  the  pyramidal  bundle,  they  meet  and  interlace  with 
those  coming  from  the  opposite  side.  Furthermore,  cdl  of  these  fibres  do  not  join 
the  middle  peduncle,  many  of  them  joining  the  nerve-cells,  which  are  situated  in 
the  gray  matter  {nuclei  pontis)  of  this  layer.  From  these  cells  other  fibres  are 
given  off  which  proceed  to  the  pyramidal  bundles  (see  above). 

The  dorsal  transverse  fibres  of  the  deep  portion  of  the  pons,  especially  in  its 
lower  half,  are  collected  into  a  distinct  mass  called,  from  its  shape,  the  trapezium. 

The  trapezium  is  situated  just  dorsal  to  the  pyramidal  bundles,  and  its  fibres 
proceed  laterally  on  each  side,  tapering  as  they  go,  until  they  reach  the  cells  (with 
which  they  become  connected)  of  the  accessory  (ventral)  auditory  nucleus  (Fig.  488), 
and,  through  this,  the  lateral  root  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
trapezium  are  connected  with  the  cells  of  the  superior  olivary  nucleus  (see  below), 
which  lies  just  dorsally  on  each  side,  and  others  pass  to  the  fillet 

The  Septum  or  Raphe. — This  is  the  upward  prolongation  of  the  medullary 
raphe.  It  is  found  in  that  portion  of  the  pons  which  is  dorsal  to  the  trapezium, 
and  does  not  extend  to  the  ventral  surface  except  at  the  upper  and  lower  extrem- 
ities of  the  pons.  At  these  places  certain  of  the  raphe  fibres  pass  out  of  the 
median  line,  and  then  bend  laterally  to  join  with  and  become  part  of  the  upper 
and  lower  margins,  respectively,  of  the  tuber  annulare.  It  follows,  therefore 
(see  page  720),  that  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  tuber  annulare 
actually  encircle  the  corresponding  crus  cerebri. 

The  Gray  Matter  of  the  Pons. — This  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

(a)  The  nuclei  pontis,  which  are  small  masses  of  gray  matter,  containing  small 
multipolar  nerve-cells,  found  scattered  between  the  bundles  of  the  ventral  trans- 
verse  fibres  (see  above),  and  also  to  a  less  extent,  between  those  of  the  tuber 
annulare.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  latter  may  have  an  arrangement — i.  e.  inter- 
lacing and  taking  origin  from  these  nuclei — similar  to  that  already  described  as 
occurring  in  many  of  the  fibres  of  the  ventral  transverse  set. 

{b)  G&ay  Matter  of  the  Formatio  Reticularis. — This  formatio^  as  before  stated, 
lies  dorsal  to  the  trapezium.  Its  gray  matter  comprises,  first,  its  oum  gray 
matter — i.  e,  small  reticularly  arranged  masses  with  nerve-cells,  exactly  similar  to 
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those  of  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  medulla.  Secondly,  and  more  important, 
a  group,  in  each  lateral  half,  of  much  more  distinct  nuclei,  some  of  which  are 
close  under  the  floors  upper  half,  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  while  others  are  more 
deeply,  as  well  as  laterally^  situated.  These  distinct  nuclei  merit,  each,  a  separate 
description,  as  follows : 

The  Superior  Olivary  Nucleus. — This  is  a  mass  of  small  nerve-cells  situated 
just  dorsal  to  the  lateral  part  of  the  trapezium,  and  between  the  issuing  root- 
bundles  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cranial  nerves.  Its  structure  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  inferior  olivary  nucleus  of  the  medulla,  though  it  has  not  the  capsular 
form  of  the  latter  (see  p.  715).  Its  cells  give  origin  to  some  of  the  fibres  of 
the  trapezium  (see  p.  721),  and  these  fibres,  crossing  the  median  line,  pass  to  the 
accessory  auditory  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side  (see  p.  721). 

The  remaining  "  distinct "  nuclei  are  those  of  various  cranial  nerves :  One  of 
these  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  sensory  root  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  a  second,  the 
nucleus  of  the  motor  part  of  the  same  nerve ;  a  third,  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth 
nerve ;  and  a  fourth,  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  nuclei  of  the  auditory 
nerve  are  also  prolonged  upward  into  the  pons. 

Nuclei  of  the  Auditory  Nerve. — The  dorsal  nucleus  (see  p.  716)  is  prolonged 
upward  into  the  pons,  beneath  the  upper  half  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  where 
it  is  shifted  laterally  and  soon  tapers  away.  It  is  widest  at  the  junction  between 
the  pons  and  medulla.  The  ventral  or  accessory  nucleus  lies  entirely  external  to 
the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  and  rather  deeply  in  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the 
pons.  Extremely  dorsal  to  it  is  the  upper  end  of  the  corresponding  inferior 
peduncle  (restiform  body)  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  the  united  accessory  auditory 
nucleus  of  the  medulla  and  nucleus  of  the  lateral  auditory  root  (see  p.  716). 

Nucleus  of  the  Facial  Nerve. — The  nucleus  of  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve  lies 
deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  pons  just  dorsal  to  the 
superior  olivary  nucleus.  The  fibres  of  origin  of  the  facial  nerve  proceed  from 
this  nucleus  dorsally  and  mesially  until  they  are  close  under  the  floor  of  the  ven- 
tricle, where  they  are  collected,  on  each  side,  into  a  rounded  bundle.  This 
bundle  now  runs  upward  {ascending  part  of  the  root)  for  a  short  distance  close  to 
the  median  line,  having  beneath  it  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth,  and  then  makes  a 
sharp  bendy  ventro-laterally^  and  continues  its  course  in  this  direction  through  the 
substance  of  the  pons,  to  emerge  close  under  the  inferior  margin  of  the  tuber 
annulare  in  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  dorso-lateral  medullary  groove. 

Nucleus  of  the  Sixth  Nerve. — This  is  situated  immediately  ventral  to  the  upper 
half  of  the  funiculus  teres  in  the  floor  of  the  ventricle.  It  is  external  to  and 
beneath  the  ascending  root  of  the  seventh,  just  described.  The  fibres  of  origin 
of  the  sixth  nerve  proceed  from  this  nucleus  obliquely  ventrally  and  downward 
and  through  the  pons,  and  emerge  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  tuber  annulare  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  upper  end  of  the  ventro-lateral  medullary  groove  close 
to  the  pyramid. 

Nuclei  of  the  Fifth  Nerve. — The  motor  nucleus  is  higher  up  in  the  pons 
than  the  nucleus  of  the  seventh  nerve,  but  is  about  on  the  same  line.  It  is, 
furthermore,  nearer  the  surface  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  being  just  ventral 
to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  latter.  The  sensory  nucleus  is  larger  than  the  motor 
and  lies  to  its  outer  side.  It  would  therefore  lie  beneath  the  superior  peduncle 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  be  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle.  The 
cells  of  this  nucleus  are,  however,  smaller  than  those  of  the  motor.  Special  fibres 
are  seen  to  pass  from  each  of  these  nuclei  to  the  raphe  of  the  pons,  but  the  reg- 
ular fibres  are  those  of  the  root-bundles  of  the  motor  and  sensory  roots^  respect- 
ively, of  the  fifth  nerve.  These  root-bundles  proceed  ventrally  and  somewhat 
laterally  through  the  substance  of  the  pons,  and  emerge  on  the  surface  of  the 
tuber  annulare,  nearer  its  superior  than  its  inferior  margin,  and  having  between 
them  some  of  its  transverse  fibres.  All  the  fibres  of  each  of  these  roots  do  not 
come,  however,  from  its  respective  nucleus,  for,  if  traced  inward  or  dorsally, 
each  root  is  seen  to  divide,  just  before  reaching  its  nucleus,  into  two  bundles,  the 
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smaller  of  which,  in  each  case,  goes  to  the  nucleus,  while  the  other  takes  a  dia- 
tJDCt  coarse,  differing  for  the  two  roots,  thus :  The  "  non-nuclear"  division  of  the 
motor  root  passes  upward  as  &  distinct  bundle  through  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pons 
and  into  the  mid-brain,  where  its  fibres  terminate  in  a  group  of  large  nerve-cells 
situated  in  the  gray  matter  on  the  side  of  the  a^educt  of  Sylvius.  This  is  the 
so-called  descending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  "  non-nuclear  "  division  of  the 
sensory  root  is  the  so-called  atcending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  already  sufficiently 
described. 

Floor  of  the  Fourth  Ventricle  (Fig.  423). 

As  already  stated,  the  floor  of  the  fourth  Tentride  is  made  up  of  the  mesial 
portions  of  the  dorsal  surfaces  of,  the  pons  Varolii  above  and  upper  half  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  below.  It  is  lozenge-  or  diamond-shaped ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
composed  of  two  triangles,  with  their  bases  opposed  to  each  other.  Hence  it  is 
often  called  the  fossa  rhomboidalis. 

The  lower  triangle  is  formed  by  the  divergence  of  the  clavae  of  the  funiculi 
gracilea  and  the  restiform  bodies.    These  columns  pass  upward  and  outward  at  an 
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acute  angle,  leaving  by  their  divergence  a  triangular  space  which  forma  the  lower 
half  of  the  floor  of  tne  fourth  ventricle.  In  like  manner  the  upper  triangle  is 
formed  by  the  divergence  of  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  These, 
traced  downward,  as  they  emerge  from  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of  the 
mid-brain,  are  almost  in  contact  by  their  inner  margins,  but  they  gradually 
diverge,  passing  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  to  reach  the  cerebellum,  thua 
enclosing  a  triangular  space  which  forms  the  upper  half  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  floor  presents /owr  angles.  The  upper  angle  reaches  as  high  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  pons ;  it  presents  the  lower  opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  by 
which  this  ventricle  communicates  with  the  third  ventricle.  The  lower  angle  is 
the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  clavie,  and  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  olivary  body.  It  presents  a  minute  opening,  the  aperture  of  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  two  lateral  angles  are  situated  each  at  an  end  of  the  conjoined  bases  of 
the  triangles.  The  distance  between  them  is  the  widest  part  of  the  floor.  Each 
lateral  angle  is  also  the  point  of  the  "coming  together"  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  peduncle  {restiform  body)  just  as  they  pass  into  the  cerebellum. 

In  the  median  line  of  the  floor  is  a  longitudinal  groove  which  extends  between 
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the  upper  and  lower  angles.  From  the  fancied  resemblance  in  the  combined 
lower  end  of  this  groove  and  lower  angle,  to  the  nib  of  a  writing  pen,  this  lower 
angle  has  been  named  the  calamus  scriptariits. 

On  each  side  of  the  median  fissure  are  two  spindle-shaped  longitudinal  emi- 
nences, the  fasciculi  or  ftiniculi  teretes ;  they  extend  the  entire  leng^  of  the  floor. 
Each  eminence  consists  of  white  fibres,  and  is  due  to  a  portion  of  the  base  of  the 
anterior  cornu  of  gray  matter  of  the  cord  which  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  after  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  has  opened  out 
into  this  cavity.  This  gray  matter  of  the  "  base  of  the  anterior  cornu  "  now^ 
constitutes  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  hypoglossal  and  sixth  cranial  nerves.  The 
white  fibres  of  the  funiculus  teres  are  partially  those  of  the  '^ascending  part'*  of 
the  root  of  the  seventh  nerve  (see  page  722)  and  those  of  the  formatio  reticularis 
of  the  posterior  '*  area  "  of  the  medulla. 

The  widest  part  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  crossed  by  several  white  trans- 
verse lines,  linece  trayisversce,  auditory  stria?,  or  strise  acusticsd ;  they  emerge  from 
the  posterior  median  fissure,  and,  passing  over  the  fasciculus  teres  of  the  same 
side,  some  of  the  fibres  enter  the  lateral  root  of  origin  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
while  others  may  be  traced  to  the  flocculus  of  the  cerebellum.  Ventrally,  through 
the  posterior  median  fissure,  these  fibres  are  traceable  to  the  raphe. 

Below  these  striae,  on  each  side,  and  external  to  the  fasciculus  teres,  is  a  little 
fossa,  called  the  fovea  inferior ;  while  above,  similarly  placed,  is  a  fossa,  called 
the  fovea  superior.  Extending  upward  to  the  top  of  the  ventricle  from  each 
superior  fovea  is  a  shallow  groove ;  this  groove  is  called  the  locus  coeruleus^  which 
presents  a  bluish  tint  through  the  thin  stratum  covering  it.  This  tint  is  due  to 
an  underlying  stratum  of  pigmented  nerve-cells  {suhstantia  ferruginea).  The 
locus  coaruleus  lies  along  the  extreme  lateral  limit  of  the  upper  half  of  the  floor  of 
the  ventricle,  and  hence  converges  upward  toward  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 
It  is  slightly  overhung  by  the  inner  margin  of  the  cerebellar  superior  peduncle. 
Just  ventral  to  the  locus  cceruleus  in  the  substance  of  the  pons  is  the  motor 
nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  (see  page  722). 

The  fovea  inferior  is  the  depressed  apex^  which  is  directed  upward,  of  a  tri- 
angular area.  The  floor  of  this  triangular  area  is  darker  in  color  than  the  rest 
of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle ;  hence  it  is  called  the  ala  cinerea.  The  hase^  being 
elevated  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  the  apex,  is  known  as  the  eminentia 
cinerea.  The  triangular  area  itself,  as  a  whole,  including  inferior  fovea  (apex), 
ala  cinerea  (floor),  and  eminentia  cinerea  (base),  is  known  as  the  trigoniim  vagi. 
Immediately  ventral  to  this  trigonum  is  the  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  vagus,  and 
at  the  apex  is  that  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve. 

Between  the  trigonum  vagi  and  the  mesial  groove  is  the  lower  half  of  the 
funiculus  teres.  This  is  triangular  in  shape,  its  base  turned  upward  toward  the 
striae  acusticae.  This  lower  half  of  the  funiculus  teres  is  the  trigonum  hypoglossi. 
Ventral  to  it  is  the  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

Between  the  trigonum  vagi  and  the  restiform  body  is  another  triangular  area, 
whose  base  is  also  directed  upward,  and  across  which  the  striae  acusticae  pass. 
This  area  is  the  trigonum  acustici.  On  its  base  is  a  slight  eminence,  the  tuber- 
culum  acunticum.  Ventral  to  this  trigonum  and  tubercle  is  the  dorsal  nucleus  of 
the  auditory  nerve. 

Between  the  superior  fovea  {shove  the  striae  acusticae)  and  the  middle  groove  is 
the  upper  half  of  the  funiculus  teres.  Just  ventral  to  this,  but  not  close  to  the 
middle  line,  is  the  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  sixth  nerve,  while  the  superior  fovea 
itself  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  position  of  the  nucleus  of  the  seventh  nerve, 
which,  however,  is  quite  deeply  situated  in  the  pons  (see  page  722). 

THE  OEREBELLUM. 

The  cerebellum,  together  with  the  pons  Varolii,  forms  the  hind-brain.  It  is, 
morphologically,  the  enormously  thickened  and  hypertrophied  middle  portion  of 
the  brain-matter  forming  the  roof  of  that  part  of  the  brain-cavity  known  as  the 
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fourth   Tentricle  (Fig.  424),   of  which   the  ventral  boundaries  are,   as  already 
described,  parts  of  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the 
pons  and  medulla  (after- brain). 

The  cerebellum  is  contained  in  the  inferior 
occipital  fossffi.  It  is  situated  beneath  the  oc- 
cipital lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  tentorium.  In  form  the  cere- 
bellum is  ohlong,  and  flattened  from  above 
downward,  its  great  diameter  being  from  side 
to  side.  It  measures  from  three  and  a  half  to 
four  inches  (10  centimetres)  transversely,  and 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  from  before 
backward,  being  about  two  inches  thick  in  the  centre  and  about  six  lines  at  the 
circumference,  which  is  the  thinnest  part.  It  consists  of  grKy  and  white  matter: 
the  former,  darker  than  that  of  the  cerebrum,  occupies  the  surface ;  the  latter, 
the  interior.  The  surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  not  convoluted  like  the  cerebrum, 
but  traversed  by  numerous  curved  furrows  or  sulci,  which  vary  in  depth  at  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  separate  the  laminae  of  which  its  exterior  is  composed. 

Weight  of  the  Oerebellom. — Its  average  weight  in  the  male  is  5  ozs.  4  drs.  It 
attains  its  maximum  weight  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  fortieth  year,  its  increase 
in  weight  after  the  fourteenth  year  being  relatively  greater  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male.  The  proportion  between  the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  is.  in  the  male, 
as  1  to  8^,  and  in  the  female,  as  1  to  8J.  In  the  infant  the  cerebellum  is  propor- 
tionately much  smaller  than  in  the  adult,  the  relation  between  it  and  the  cerebrum 
being,  according  to  Chaussier,  between  1  to  13  and  1  to  26;  by  Cruveilhier  the 
proportion  was  found  to  be  1  to  20. 

Main  Lobes  of  the  Oerebellimi. — The  cerebellum  is  divided  into  three  large 
lobes,  a  middle  and  two  lateral.  The  middle  lobe  is  the  worm,  and  the  two  lateral 
are  the  hemispheres.  These  lobes  are  not  separable  from  each  other,  being  joined 
together  by  their  sides.     Hence  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  as  a  whole, 
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ia  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  two  hemispheres  connected  in  the  middle  line  by  the 
upper  surface  of  the  worm,  which  last  appears  as  a  slightly  elevated  narrow  ridge, 
about  1  centimetre  wide,  from  which  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres  slope 
away  laterally  and  posteriorly,  and  are  therefiire  flattened  or  slightly  concave 
(Fig.  425).  The  inferior  »urfaceg  (Fig.  42ti)  of  the  hemispheres  are  markedly 
convex  both  from  before  backward  and  from  side  to  side.  In  the  middle  line  they 
partially  overlap  and  conceal  the  inferior  surface  of  the  worm  ;  but  on  separating 
tbem — which  can  be  done  to  a  certain  degree  without  tearing  any  tissue — the 
entire  inferior  surface  of  the  worm  is  brought  into  view.     This  is  far  more  dis- 
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tinct  than  the  upper  surface,  and  haa  on  each  side  of  it,  marking  it  off  From  the 
hemisphere,  a  deepgroone  which  runs  an tero -posteriorly.  The  inferior  surface  of 
the  worm  can  be  seen  as  a  whole  only  after  removal  of  the  pons  and  medulla. 
The  space  or  fossa  between  the  inferior  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres,  and  which  con- 
tains the  inferior  worm,  is  called  the  vallecula,  and  the  groovea  above  mentioned, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  worm,  are  known  as  the  sulci  valhc- 
ul<e.  The  upper  or  anterior  part  of  the  vallecula  lies  dorsal  to  the  medulla,  and 
is  continued  upward  into  the  anterior  cerebellar  notch ;   the  lower  or  posterior 


Fig.  4Se.~UDder  lurftuie  of  the  ceiebelluu, 

part  contains  the  lower  portion  of  the  falx  cerebelli,  and  is  continued  into  the 

posterior  cerebellar  notch  (see  below). 

Although  in  the  adult  human  brain  each  hemisphere  is  much  larger  than  the 
worm,  still  the  latter  is  morphologically  the  more  important,  being  the  part  first 
developed  in  mammals,  and,  in  many  of  them  lower  than  man,  constituting  a  large 
median  lobe  quite  distinct  from  the  hemispheres.  Furthermore,  in  fishes  and 
reptiles  it  is  the  only  part  which  exists,  the  hemispheres  being  additions  aad 
attaining  their  maximum  size  in  man. 

Tie  Notches  of  tlie  Oerebellom. — The  hemi^keres  are  separated  in  front  in  tbe 
middle  line  by  a  deep  notch,  the  anterior  cerebellar  notch  (incisura  cerebelli  dntt- 


Flo.  «7.— Upper  s 


Wor),  and  also  behind  (similarly)  by  a  smaller  notch,  posterior  cerebellar  notch 
{incisura  cerebelli  posterior)  (Fig.  4'i7).     The  anterior  notch  is  much  wider,  and 
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its  sides  are  much  more  curved,  than  those  of  the  posterior.  This  notch  is  really 
the  deeply  hoUowed-out  ''anterior  margin*'  of  the  cerebellum.  It  lies  close  to  the 
pons  and  upper  part  of  the  medulla,  while  the  upper  edge  of  the  notch  extends  to 
or  encircles  the  posterior  pair  of  corpora  quadrigemina  of  the  mid-brain.  This 
edge  can  be  raised,  however,  and  then  can  be  seen  the  superior  cerebellar  pedun- 
cles and  valve  of  Vieussens  (see  below).  The  posterior  notch  is  free.  When 
within  the  cranium  it  contains  the  upper  part  of  the  falx  cerebelli.  The  sides  of 
each  notch  are  formed  by  the  respective  hemispheres,  while  the  bottom  of  each 
notch,  or  its  centre^  is  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremity^  respectively,  of  the 
worm. 

The  fissures  of  the  cerebellum  are  very  numerous  and  dip  deeply  into  its 
substance.  Of  these  the  largest  and  deepest  is  the  great  horizontal  fissure. 
This  passes  completely  around  the  cerebellum,  forming  its  circumference  as  it 
were,  and  its  plane  is  horizontal.  As  it  crosses  the  median  line,  in  front  and 
behind,  it  cuts  into  the  respective  extremities  of  the  womty  and  splits  the  sides 
of  each  of  the  notches  as  well  (see  above).  Hence  this  fissure  divides  each  hemi- 
sphere and  the  worm  (the  entire  cerebellum)  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  half  The 
edges  and  sides  of  this  fissure  are  everywhere  in  contact,  and  lined  by  gray  mat- 
ter, except  where  it  runs  across  the  anterior  cerebellar  notch^  where  its  edges, 
upper  and  lower,  are  separated  by  the  passage  between  them  of  the  white  matter 
of  the  cerebellum. 

All  the  remaining  fissures  of  the  cerebellum  are  lined  by  gray  matter ;  their 
edges  are  everywhere  in  contact,  and  they  all  terminate,  by  one  extremity  at  least, 
in  the  great  horizontal  fissure  (see  below  for  further  details  of  these  fissures). 

The  Worm. — This,  as  already  stated,  is  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  It 
has  an  upper  and  a  lower  surface,  and  two  extremities,  anterior  and  posterior. 
The  upper  surface  is  called  either  the  superior  vermiform  process  or  the  upper 
worm  ;  and  the  lower  surface,  either  the  inferior  vermiform  process  or  the  lower 
worm.  Its  sides  are  attached  directly  to  the  mesial  sides  of  the  hemispheres,  and 
are  not  seen  except  on  section.  Each  extremity  is  divided  by  that  portion  of  the 
great  horizontal  fissure  which  dips  into  the  corresponding  notch  into  an  upper  and 
a  lower  half.  Hence  each  of  these  anterior  halves  is  the  anterior  extremity, 
respectively,  of  the  upper  and  lower  worm  ;  and  each  »o«fer«or  half  is,  similarly, 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corresponding  worm.  The  horizontal  fissure  does 
not  dip  into  the  extremities  of  the  worm  nearly  so  deeply  as  it  does  into  the 
margin  of  the  hemispheres. 

Each  surface  of  the  worm,  or  the  upper  and  lower  worm  respectively,  is  sub- 
divided into  lobules  by  transversely  directed  fissures  which  are  continued  laterally 
into  and  across  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  margin,  where 
they  terminate  in  the  great  horizontal  fissure.  Hence  any  two  of  these  fissures 
contain  between  them  a  lobule  of  the  upper  or  lower  worm  in  the  middle,  and, 
laterally,  a  portion  of  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres.  These 
fissures  are  known  as  interlobular  fissures. 

The  Hemispheres. — Each  hemisphere  has  a  side^  an  upper  surface^  a  lower  sur- 
face^ and  a  margin.  The  side  of  each  is  directly  attached  to  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  worm.  The  margin  is  curved  and  extends  around  from  the  side  of 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  worm  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  worm.  Hence  in  the  notches  this  margin  is  the  same  thing  as 
the  side  of  the  notch.  The  margins  of  both  hemispheres,  together  with  both 
extremities  of  the  worm,  contain  t\ie  great  horizontal  fissure — i.  e,  the  upper  edge 
of  the  fissure  is  made  up  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  upper  worm,  the  margin 
of  the  upper  half  of  one  hemisphere,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  upper  worm, 
the  margin  of  the  upper  half  of  the  other  hemisphere.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
fissure  is  similarly  made  up. 

The  surfaces^  both  lower  and  upper,  are,  like  those  of  the  worm,  subdivided 
into  lobules  by  the  lateral  prolongations  of  the  interlobular  fissures^  already  men- 
tioned.    On  the  upper  surface  of  each  hemisphere  these  fissures  are  disposed 
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quite  regularly  and  with  a  direction,  somewhat  curved,  concavity  forward,  which 
is  outward  and  forward.  On  the  lower  surface  the  interlobular  fissures  have  not 
such  a  regular  arrangement,  but  are  much  more  curved,  concavity  forward,  the 
curves  being  greater  in  those  placed  anteriorly. 

The  general  outline  of  each  surface  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Upper  Surface  of  Worm  and  Hemispheres. — Each  of  these,  as  alreadv 
stated,  is  subdivided  into  lobules  by  the  interlobular  fissures.  There  are  five 
lobules  and  four  fissures  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  worm  and  hemispheres, 
which,  from  before  backward^  are  as  follows  (Fig.  425) : 

Lobules  of  superior  worm :  lingula^  lobulus  centralis^  culmen^  clivus^  folium 
caeuminis ;  lobules  of  hemisphere  [upper  surface) :  froenulum^  ala,  anterior  cres- 
centic  lobule^  posterior  crescentic  lobule^  postero-superior  lobule. 

The  interlobular  fissures  are  the  precentral,  the  post-central^  the  preclival,  and 
the  post'clival. 

The  complete  arrangement  is  as  follows :  On  each  side  of  the  lingula  is  the 
frasnulum ;  these  three  lobules  are  separated  by  the  precentral  fissure  from  the 
lobulus  centralis  with  its  ala  on  each  side.  These  three  are  in  turn  separated  by 
the  post-central  fissure  from  the  culmen^  with  the  anterior  crescentic  lobule  on  eacn 
side.  Posteriorly  to  these  is  the  preclival  fissure,  behind  which  are  the  clivus  and 
two  posterior  crescentic  lobules,  which  are  separated  by  the  post-clival  fissure  from 
ihejolium  caeuminis  and  postero-superior  lobules,  and  these  last  are  limited  below 
by  the  great  horizontal  fissure. 

Lower  Surface  of  Worm  and  Hemispheres. — The  lobules  of  each  of  these 
surfaces  are  four  in  number,  separated  by  three  fissures  (Fig.  426).  They  are, 
from  behind  forward,  as  follows: 

Lobules  of  inferior  worm :  tuber  valvules,  pyramid,  uvula,  nodulus  ;  lobules  of 
hemisphere  [lower  surface):  postero-inferior  lobule,  digastric  lobule,  amygdala  or 
tonsil,  flocculus. 

The  interlobular  fissures  are  the  post-nodular,  the  prepyramidal,  and  the  post- 
pyramidal. 

The  complete  arrangement  is  as  follows :  The  post-nodular  fissure  separates 
the  nodulus  and  the  two  flocculi  in  front  from  the  uvula  and  two  amygdalce 
behind ;  the  prepyramidal  fissure  lies  between  the  three  last-mentioned  lobules, 
and  the  pyramid  with  a  digastric  lobule  on  each  side,  which  in  their  turn  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  post-pyramidal  fissure  from  the  tuier  valvules  and  postero-inferior 
lobules,  while  between  these  last  and  the  folium  caeuminis  and  postero-superior 
lobules  of  the  upper  surface  runs  the  great  horizontal  fissure,  which,  in  front,  also 
runs  between  the  lingula  and  nodulus  and  their  prolongations. 

Lobules  op  the  Cerebellum. — As  above  mentioned,  each  group  of  three 
lobules  [central  of  the  worm,  lateral  of  the  hemispheres)  is  limited  either  by  two 
interlobular  fissures  or  by  one  such  fissure  and  a  portion  of  the  great  horizontal 
fissure.  Besides  these  there  are  other  smaller  fissures,  known  as  intralobular, 
which  also  run  more  or  less  transversely  and  cut  up  each  lobule  into  still  smaller 
subdivisions  or  lamince,  and  which  are  quite  irregularly  disposed,  especially  in  the 
hemisphere  lobules,  where  they  may  run  obliquely,  and,  many  of  them,  stop  short 
of  the  margin.  Furthermore,  the  lobules  vary  greatly  in  size  and,  on  the  under 
surface,  in  symmetry. 

The  structure  of  each  lobule  (Fig.  428)  is  seen,  on  an  antero-posterior  section, 
to  consist  of  white  matter  surrounded  by  an  irregular  margin  of  gray  matter,  these 
irregularities  or  indentations  being  due  to  the  intralobular  fissures;  while  the 
interlobular  fissures  are  seen  to  be  deep  clefts  separating  the  lobules.  Hence  the 
cut  surface  of  each  lobule,  whether  of  worm  or  hemisphere,  looks  like  a  dentated 
leaf  or  folium^  the  branching  stems  of  which  are  white  matter,  and  the  margins 
gray  matter ;  which  last  is  also  continued  from  lobule  to  lobule  at  the  bottom  of 
each  fissure  (see  also  page  734). 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  cerebellum  be  sliced  from  side  to  side,  the  plane 
of  each  transverse  section  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  each  inter- 
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lobular  fissure,  it  would  appear  that  each  group  of  three  lobulea  would  really  con- 
stitute a  single  lamina,  or  sheet,  of  white  matter  reaching  from  margin  to  margin 
of  the  cerebellum,  the  central  part  (worm)  being  more  prominent  than  the  lateral 
portions  (hemispheres);  while  from  each  surface  of  this  lamina  would  appear  pro- 
jecting  ridges  also  of  white  matter,  the  entire  lamina  and  ridges  being  covered  by 


Fio.  438.— AnteiO-piWleriar  medlui  tectlon  of  tbe  worm.    (Henle.) 

gray  matter.     The  spaces  between  the  ridges  would  be,  of  course,  the  intralobular 


Tbe  LlngnU  and  Frtennla. — The  lingula  is  tbe  smallest  lobule  of  the  upper  worm 
(Figs.  428,  429,  480).  It  is  peculiar  from  all  the  other  lobules  in  that  its  cut 
surface  is  not  like  a  folium,  but  appears  merely  as  a  series  of  three  or  four 
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Fio.  429.— ADtero-poaterlot  medUn  uclloiiof  tbe  worm,  also  showing  fourth  Tentricle,  X|.   (Q^enbaur.) 

small  elevations  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  a  layer  of  white  matter  [valve  of 
Vieu9»en»\  which  is  here  emerging  from  the  middle  part  of  the  great  hori- 
zontal fissuro  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  cerebellar  notch.  These  elevations 
are  white  matter  (derived  directly  from  the  valve  of  Yieussens)  covered  by  a 
layer  of  gray  matter  which  dips  in  between  them.  Posteriorly,  this  gray 
matter  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  central  lobule;  anteriorly,  it  disappears 
or  is  continned  merely  as  an  epithelial  layer  over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  valve 
of  Vieussens. . 

The  frcenula  (Fig.  430)  stretch  laterally  from  each  side  of  the  lingula.  They 
are  short,  not  reaching  beyond  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  over 
which  they  lie.     Each  frenulum  is  overlapped  considerably  by  the  nla. 

Lobnlna  OeEtralis  and  Ale  (Figs.  428, 429). — The  central  lobule,  though  of  good 
size,  is  much  smaller  than  tbe  culmen,  immediately  behind,  and  by  which  it  is 
overlapped.  It,  in  its  turn,  overlaps  the  lingula,  and  together  with  it  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  notch. 

The  alte  are  slender,  and  are  prolonged  almost  to  the  lateral  limits  of  the 
anterior  notch.     Hence  each  is  curved,  with  the  concavity  forward. 

Of  the  remaining  lobules  of  the  upper  surface  it  may  be  noted  that  the  culmen 
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and  divas  or  declive  are  each  very  large  as  compared  to  the  other  divisions  of  the 
upper  worm  (Figs.  425,  428,  429).  Taken  together,  they  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  upper  worm,  and  are  the  only  parts  seen  in  the  natural  position,  for  the  cul- 
mcn  must  be  lifted  anteriorly  to  show  the  central  lobuk,  and  the  clivut  posteriorly 


indslsare  iji»wn  tackward  lo  dl^- 

le  ttoguU.    (H«Dle.) 

to  show  the  folium  eacumini».  On  antero-posterior  section  each  appears  as  made 
up  of  a  number  of  tecondary  folia  with  well-marked  intralobular  fissures.  The 
term  monticulut  is  often  applied  to  the  combined  oilmen  and  clivus.  The  cres- 
centic  lobnlea,  anterior  and  posterior,  or  lunate  lobulet,  are  large  and  have  numerous 
intralobular  fissures.  Taken  together,  on  each  side  they  constitute  the  so-called 
quadrate  or  quadrangular  or  square  lobule.  The  anterior  creacentic  overlaps  the 
ala  and  reaches  to  beyond  the  lateral  limits  of  the  anterior  notch.  The  foUnm 
cacunlnis  (see  also  Fig.  431)  is  smaller  than  any  of  the  lobules  of  the  upper  worm 

CWmm     JWfum  enjnminti 


FlQ.  431.— The  cerebellum  IVom  behind.    (Henle.) 

except  the  Ungula.  Its  cut  surface  looks  like  a  single  leaf  or /o/mm.  Its  lateral 
prolongations,  however,  the  postoro-superlor  lobules  (superior  semiluTiar),  are  large, 
each  being  fully  as  large,  and  beset  with  as  many  intralobular  fissures,  as  either 
of  the  creacentic  lobulea. 

Tuber  ValTula  and  Fostero-lnferioi  Lobules  (Fig.  431). — The  tuber  valvulce  is 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  worm.  It  is  decidedly  larger  than  the 
folium  cacuminis,  and  its  cut  surface  shows  at  least  one  secondary  folium  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  its  own  cut  surface.  Its  point  of  junction,  on  each  side,  with  the 
postero-inferior  lobule  is  slightly  grooved.     This  groove  is  the  posterior  extremity 
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of  the  corresponding  tuleua  valheulce  {see  above),  which  deepens  as  it  runs  for- 
ward along  the  side  of  the  inferior  worm.  The  postero-infeiior  lobnle  is  as  large, 
taken  as  a  whole,  as  the  larger  lobules  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 
It  resembles  them  also  in  general  appearance,  except  that  it  is  much  more  convex 
and  its  intralobular  fissures  are  very  large.  These  fissures  are  also  considerably 
more  curved,  concavity  forward,  than  those  of  the  upper  surface.  Two  of  them 
are  of  especial  depth ;  hence  the  potte.ro-inferior  lobule  is  often  described  as  being 
made  up  of  three  suhdivisions,  the  most  posterior  being  called  the  inferior  semi- 
lunar lobule ;  the  middle  one,  the  posterior  slender  lobule ;  and  the  anterior,  the 
anterior  slender  lobule  (lobuli  graciles).  In  examining  the  mesial  extremities  of 
these  '^  sublohules  "  it  is  found  that  only  that  of  the  inferior  semilunar  actually 
joins  with  the  tuber  valvulse,  while  those  of  the  other  two  terminate  abruptly  in 
the  sulcus  vaUeculse,  and  do  not  join  with  any  lobule  of  the  inferior  worm. 


(if/loraaut       part  nf  mid.  iwd.  Amygdaia     J^*?*" " "" 

Fio.  422.— The  cetebellum  from  in  ftnnt,  with  pons  and  meduUa  removed.   (Heole.) 

Therefore  the  post-ptframidal  ^aure  (see  above)  is  prolonged,  on  the  hemisphere, 
in  front  of  -the  anterior  slender  lobule. 

Pyramid  and  Dlgaatric  Lobules  (Figs.  432,  433;  also  preceding  ones). — The 
pyramid  is  a  large  laminated,  somewhat  conical  projection.     Its  cut  surface  shows 
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numerous  intralobular  fissures.  On  each  side  of  it  is  the  sulcus  valleculie,  here 
quite  deep,  and  it  is  connected,  across  this  sulcus,  with  the  digastric  lobule  by 
means  of  a  narrow  connecting  ridge  of  gray  matter. 

The  digastric  (biventral)  lobule  (see  also  Fig.  434)  is  triangular  in  general  out- 
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liDe,  with  the  apea:  at  the  "conDecting  ridge  "just  mentioned.  Its  laminae  or  eubdi- 
visions,  due  to  ita  intralobular  fisBures,  are  curved,  concavity  forward  and  inward, 
but  short,  and  tend  more  antero-posteriorly ;  hence  the  lobule  is  embraced  pos- 
teriorly by  the  anterior  slender  lobe  and  pott-pyramidal  fissure,  both  of  which  are 
decidedly  concave,  while  the  laminae  of  the  former  are  much  longer  than  those 
of  the  digastric  lobule.  The  base  is  anterior,  and  is  on  a  line  with  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  amygdala,  and  is  separated  from  the  fiocmlus,  just  in 
front,  by  the  prolongation  of  the  poat-nodutar  fissure.  Mesially  the  digastric 
lobule  is  separated  from  the  amygdala  by  the  prepyramidal  fiasure,  which  on 
the  hemisphere  runs  almost  antero-posteriorly,  while  on  the  inferior  worm  it  is 
transverse. 

Uvula  and  Amygdalaa  (Fig.  434  and  those  preceding). — The  uvula  is  longer 
than  the  pyraoyd.     It  is  more  prominent  posteriorly  than  anteriorly.     It  baa 


FlO.  484.— The  cerebellam  from  In  front  and  ■omewhal  from  below,  X  |.    (Q«gBnbaur.) 

three  or  four  well-marked  transversely  running  intralobular  fissures,  clearly  seen 
.on  antercposterior  section.  It  is  connected  with  the  amygdala  on  each  side  by 
means  of  a  corrugated  ridge  of  gray  matter,  the  furrowed  band,  which  lies  in  the 
sulcus  vallccuifc.  The  amygdala  or  tonsil  is  a  rounded  mass  smaller  than  the 
digastric  lobule.  It  has  a  large  number  of  intralobular  fissures  and  laminae. 
These  last  are  short  and  directed  sagittally.  Externally  is  the  prepyramidal  fis- 
sure, between  it  and  the  digastric.  On  removal  of  the  amygdala  a  marked  hol- 
low (Fig.  433)  is  seen  on  the  mesial  side  of  the  digastric.  This  hollow  is  the 
nidua  avis  (bird's  nest).  Internally,  the  amygdala  is  connected  to  the  uvula  by 
the  furrojsed  band,  and  besides  has  a  free  surface  bounded  by  the  sulcus  valleculae. 
In  the  natural  position  this  surface  is  applied  closely  to  the  side  of  the  uvula, 
which,  together  with  that  of  the  opposite  tonsil,  it  conceals  from  view.  Ante- 
riorly is  the  post-nodular  fissure. 

Nodnlus  and  Floccnli  (Figs.  426-434). — The  nodule  is  the  moat  anterior  aa 
well  as  the  smallest  lohule  of  the  lower  worm.  Its  cut  surface  shows  a  single 
folium  indented  by  a  few  intralobular  fissures.  It  is  larger  than  the  lingula. 
Its  white  matter  is  usually  a  single  stem,  which  branches  peripherally.  This 
stem,  furthermore,  like  the  small  projections  of  white  matter  in  the  lingula  (see 
page  729),  which  are  derived  from  the  valve  of  A'^ieussens,  is  seen  in  its  turn  to 
come  from  a  similar,  hut  more  curved,  lamina  of  white  matter  which  lies  at  first 
ventral  and  anterior  to  the  nodulus,  and  then  doraally  or  over  it.  This  lamina  is 
the  inferior  medullary  velum  (see  below).  The  sulcus  valleculse  on  each  side  of 
the  nodulus  is  deep  and  wider  than  it  is  posteriorly. 

The  post-nodular  fissure,  transverse  hetween  nodule  and  uvula,  becomes  irreg- 
ularly curved  on  the  hemisphere.  On  leaving  the  worm  it  is  at  first  concave  for- 
ward in  the  sulcus  valleculse,  then  bends,  convexity  forward,  around  the  front  of 
the  amygdala  and  runs  laterally,  between  the  base  of  the  digastric  lobe  behind 
and  the  flocculus  in  front,  to  terminate  in  the  great  horizontal  fissure.  In  its 
course  it  receives  the  anterior  end  of  the  prepyramidal  fissure,  and  at  its  termi- 
nation in  the  horizontal  fissure  is  joined  by  the  anterior  end  of  the  post-pyram- 
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idal  fissure.  As  it  lies  in  the  sulcus  valleculse  it  separates  the  furrowed  band 
from  a  very  slender  lamina  of  gray  matter  which  is  continuous  with  the  gray 
matter  of  the  nodule  mesially,  and,  laterally,  follows  the  course  of  the  post- 
nodular  fissure  until  it  reaches  the  flocculus^  with  the  gray  matter  of  which  it  is 
continuous.     This  slender  lamina  is  known  as  the  peduncle  of  the  flocculus. 

The  flocculus  is  the  smallest  of  the  lobules  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  is  situated  farther  away  from  its  corresponding  lobule  of  the 
inferior  worm  than  any  of  the  others.  It  is  a  rounded,  tuft-like  body,  its 
expanded  extremity  looking  forward,  and  it  tapers  toward  its  peduncle.  It  is 
situated  below  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum ;  its  surface  is  composed  of 
gray  matter,  subdivided  into  a  few  small  laminae ;  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
pneumogastric  lobule,  from  being  situated  behind  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  flocculus,  amygdala,  and  digastric  lobule  differ  in 
regularity,  both  of  outline  and  position,  from  all  the  other  lobules  of  the  hemi- 
sphere ;  also  that  the  prepyramidal  fissure  differs  from  the  other  interlobular  fis- 
sures in  that  it,  as  a  whole,  is  almost  ''^horseshoe'  in  shape,  while  they  have  a 
generally  transverse  direction. 

White  Matter  of  the  Cerebellum. — Traced  from  within  the  cerebellum, 
all  the  white  matter  is  found  to  emerge  from  between  the  edges  of  the  great  hori- 
zontal fissure,  where  that  fissure  lies  in  the  anterior  cerebellar  notch  (Figs.  432, 
433,  434).  It  may  be  described  (after  removal  of  pons  and  medulla  by  cutting 
close  to  the  cerebellum)  as  consisting  of  two  layers,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  In 
other  words,  this  white  matter  on  emerging  from  the  cerebellum  may  be  said  to 
split  into  two  diverging  layers.  The  cleft-like  space  between  these  two  layers 
extends  entirely  across  the  anterior  cerebellar  notch,  at  the  lateral  extremities  of 
which  the  two  layers  are  continuous.  It  has  already  been  noted  (see  page  727), 
that  the  edges  of  the  great  horizontal  fissure,  in  close  contact  everywhere  else, 
are  separated  in  the  anterior  notch.  Hence  the  space  between  the  layers  might 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  horizontal  fissure  lined  with  white  matter.  Of  these 
two  layers,  the  upper  is  much  the  thicker  and  more  substantial,  the  lower  being 
merely  a  thin,  delicate  white  lamina. 

The  upper  layer  is  divisible  into  a  mesial  and  two  lateral  portions,  of  which 
the  mesial  is  much  thinner  than  the  lateral.  This  mesial  portion  is  the  valve  of 
Vieussens  or  superior  medullary  velum.  It  is  of  uniform  thickness  from  side  to 
side.  On  transverse  section,  close  to  the  cerebellum,  its  width  is  seen  to  be  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  upper  worm.  It  has  above  it  the  lingula,  together  with  the 
central  lobule  resting  on  the  lingula.  The  lateral  portions  increase  in  thickness 
from  within  outward,  so  that  the  cut  surface  of  each  looks  somewhat  racket- 
shaped.  Each  lateral  portion  occupies  the  side  of  the  anterior  notch,  and  is  made 
up  of  the  three  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  the  handle  of  the  racket-shaped  sur- 
face representing  the  superior  peduncle,  while  the  rounded,  expanded  head  repre- 
sents, externally,  the  middle,  and,  inferiorly  and  mesially,  the  inferior,  peduncle. 

The  lower  layer  is  the  inferior  medullary  velum.  It  is  an  exceedingly  delicate 
white  lamina  stretching  from  the  white  matter  of  one  flocculus  across  the  middle 
line  to  the  white  matter  of  the  other  flocculus.  These  different  subdivisions  will 
now  be  considered  in  detail. 

Peduncles  of  the  Oerebellum  (Figs.  426,  432,  433). — The  superior  peduncles 
^Fig.  430)  are  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  pons  Varolii,  as  previously  described, 
diverging  from  each  other  from  above  downward.  Each  enters  the  corresponding 
hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  beneath  the  frcenulum  and  ala  (Fig.  430),  where  its 
fibres  blend  with  those  of  the  two  other  peduncles  and  a  part  of  the  inferior  medul- 
lary velum,  to  form  the  white  matter  of  the  hemisphere.  The  superior  peduncles 
form  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  middle  peduncles  are  large  rounded  bundles  made  up  of  most  of  the  trans- 
verse fibres  of  the  pons,  as  already  described.  Each,  bending  dorsally  from  the 
.pons,  enters  the  cerebellum  between  the  edges  of  the  horizontal  fissure  at  the 
lateral  limits  of  the  anterior  notch — i.  e.  between  the  ala  and  the  edge  of  anterior 
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crescentic  lobule  above  and  flocculus  below — and  its  fibres  contribute  to  form  part 
of  the  white  matter  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  inferior  peduncle^  restiform  body  of  medulla,  as  it  enters  the  cerebellum 
lies  a  little  deeper  in  the  anterior  notch  than,  and  inferior  to,  the  middle  pedun- 
cle. Within  the  cerebellum  its  fibres  blend  with  those  of  the  preceding  to  form 
the  white  matter  of  the  hemisphere.  Just  as  this  peduncle  bends  sharply  back- 
ward from  the  medulla,  and  just  before  it  actually  enters  the  hemisphere,  its  under 
surface  is  free,  and  forms,  in  this  situation,  the  upper  boundary  of  the  clefty  above 
referred  to,  between  the  layers  of  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebellum.  The  lower 
boundary  of  this  part  of  the  cleft  is  the  lateral  part  of  the  inferior  medullary  velum. 

Inferior  Medullary  Velum  (Figs.  426,  429,  432,  433).— As  already  mentioned, 
this  is  the  lower  layer  of  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebellum,  and  is  very  thin.  Its 
central  portion  enters  the  cerebellum  over  or  dorsal  to  the  nodulus  at  the  centre  of 
the  anterior  notch ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  part  of  the  great  horizontal  fissure 
it  joins  with  the  superior  medullary  velum  to  enter  the  cerebellum  as  the  white 
matter  of  the  worm.  As  it  passes  over  the  nodulus  it  is  adherent  to  it — i.  e.  it 
sends  into  the  nodule  a  stem  of  white  matter. 

As  the  velum  passes  laterally  it  has  a  curved  direction,  concavity  forward,  and 
extends  almost  to  the  limits  of  the  anterior  notch,  where  it  blends  with  the  white 
matter  of  the  flocculus.  These  curving  portions,  lateral  to  the  nodulus,  are  the 
so-called  lateral  parts  of  the  velum.  Each  of  these  lateral  parts,  traced  into  the 
horizontal  fissure,  passes  above  or  dorsal  to  the  peduncle  of  the  flocculus  (see  above)> 
and  blends  with  the  under  surfaces  of  the  three  peduncles  to  form  the  white  matter 
of  the  hemisphere.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  white  matter  of  the  worm  is  made  up 
of  the  union  of  the  superior  medullary  velum  above  and  the  central  part  of  the 
inferior  medullary  velum  below,  while  that  of  the  hemispheres  is  the  conjoined 
three  peduncles  and  lateral  part  of  the  inferior  velum. 

Tent  and  Lateral  Becess. — The  cleft  between  these  layers  of  white  matter  is, 
like  them,  divisible  into  a  central  and  two  lateral  portions.  The  central  part  lies 
between  the  superior  velum  above  and  the  central  portion  of  the  inferior  velum 
below.  It  is  called  the  tent^  from  its  pointed  appearance  on  section.  The  lateral 
portions^  when  closed  in  by  the  upper  ends  of  the  restiform  bodies  (see  page  738), 
are  known  as  the  lateral  recesses  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  while  the  tent  forms  the 
roof  of  the  central  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (see  page  738). 

Superior  Medullary  Velum. — The  superior  medullary  velum,  or  valve  of  Vieus^ 
sens^  has  been  partially  described.  It  is  a  thin  lamina  of  white  matter  stretched 
.between  the  inner  margins  of  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles ;  it  forms  the  roof 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is  narrow  above,  where  it  passes 
beneath  the  lower  corpora  quadrigemina  (mid-brain),  and  broader  below  at  its 
connection  with  the  upper  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum.  A  slight  elevated 
ridge,  the  frcenulum,  descends  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  valve  from  between  the 
lower  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  on  either  side  of  it  may  be  seen  the  fourth  nerve. 
Its  lower  half  is  covered  by  a  thin,  transversely-grooved  lobule  of  gray  matter 
prolonged  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  cerebellum ;  this  is  the  lingula. 

Arbor  Vitse  (Figs.  428,  429). — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  white  matter  of 
either  worm  or  hemisphere  Avhen  viewed  on  antero-posterior  section.  On  such  a 
section  the  white  matter  looks  like  a  tree  w^ith  a  central  trunk  and  branches,  with 
the  branches  also  subdividing  into  stems.  These  stems,  being  surrounded  by  gray 
matter,  resemble  leaves  or  folia ;  and  there  may  also  be  secondary  folia  whose 
stems  come  from  a  primary  stem,  and  not  from  the  main  trunk  of  white  matter. 
These  folia,  as  already  explained  (page  728),  are  merely  the  cut  surfaces  of  the 
corresponding  lobules,  whether  of  worm  or  hemisphere.  The  main  trunk  of  the 
arbor  vitae  of  the  worm  is  slender,  while  that  of  the  arbor  vitae  of  each  hemisphere 
is  thick  and  bulky.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  white  matter 
resulting  from  the  conjoined  peduncles  and  lateral  part  of  inferior  velum  as  com- 
pared with  that  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  comparatively  thin  superior  velum 
with  the  central  part  of  the  inferior  velum. 
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Fibres  of  the  PedmiGles  (Fig.  435). — The  fibres  of  the  superior  pedundeB  on 
entering  the  hemisphere  pass  to  a  great  extent  into  the  interior  of  the  corpua 
dentatum  (see  below),  though  some  wind  round  it  and  reach  the  gray  cortical 
matter,  especially  on  its  inferior  surface,  while  others  pass  into  the  white  matter 


Fio.  43t>.— A  uctlon  or  tbe  carebellum  to  >hoiT  d^aute  nDcleoi.   (Henle.) 

of  the  worm.  Into  the  white  matter  of  the  worm  pass  the  fibres  of  the  superior 
velum,  of  which  certain  longitudinal  ones  are  quite  distinct.  These  last  are  the 
antero-lateral  atcending  cerebellar  tracts  of  cord  and  medulla  (see  page  717).  - 

The  fibres  of  the  middle  peduncles  od  entering  the  hemisphere  have  a  gen- 
erally dorsal  tendency,  after  which  they  go  in  various  directions :  the  upper  fibres 
of  the  taber  annulare  pass  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hemisphere ;  the  lower  fibres 
of  the  tvi>er  paas  into  the  upper  part  of  the  hemisphere ;  while  the  remaining 
fibres  (middle  of  tuber  and  dorsal  trantiverse ;  see  Pons)  pass  for  the  most  part 
into  the  middle  rezion  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  fibres  of  the  inferior  peduncles  on  entering  the  cerebellum  are  placed 
between  the  middle  peduncle  externally  and  superior  internally.  They  then  pass 
upward,  and  radiate  into  the  upper  part  of  the  hemisphere,  curving  over  the 
corpus  dentatum  ;  some  are  extended  into  the  white  matter  of  the  worm.  These 
last  are  the  continnations  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract. 

"She  fibres  already  described,  which  make  up  the  inferior  peduncle  or  restiform 
body,  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  1.  Direct  cerebellar  tract;  2.  External 
arciform  fibres;  3.  Internal  arciform  fibres  (from  opposite  olivary  nucleus) ;  4. 
Fibres  from  accessory  cuneate  nucleus ;  5.  Fibres  from  antero-lateral  descendinff 
cerebellar  tract  of  cord ;  6.  Fibres  of  Solly.  These  last  are  occasionally  found, 
and  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  medulla  running  upward  and  backward  from 
the  direct  pyramidal  tract  of  the  cord  just  before  it  enters  the  pyramid. 

The  flbra  propriffi  of  the  cerebeUnm  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  commissural  fibres, 
which  cross  the  middle  line  to  connect  the  opposite  halves  of  the  hemispheres, 
some  at  the  anterior  part,  and  others  at  the  posterior  part,  of  the  vermiform  pro- 
cess ;  (2)  arcuate  or  association  fibres,  which  connect  one  lamina  with  anotner, 
arching  across  the  fissures  between  the  laminee. 

The  GRAY  HATTEB  OP  THE  CEREBELLUM  13  found in  two  Situations:  (1)  on  the 
surface,  forming  the  cortex  ;  (2)  as  independent  masses  in  the  interior. 

(1)  The  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  presents  a  characteristic  foliated  appearance, 
due  to  the  series  of  laminse  which  are  given  off  from  the  central  white  matter; 
these  laminse  give  off  secondary  laminx  which  are  covered  with  gray  matter. 
This  arrangement  gives  to  the  cut  surface  of  the  organ  the  foliated  appearance 
already  described.  Externally  the  cortex  is  covered  by  pia  mater,  and  internally 
is  the  medallary  centre,  consisting  mainly  of  nerve-fibres. 
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Microieopieal  Appearance  of  the  Cortex. — The  cortex  presents  a  remarkable 
structure,  cossisting  of  two  distinct  layers — viz.  an  external  gray  or  cellular  layer, 
and  an  internal  rust-colored  granular  layer.  Between  the  two  layers,  or  rather 
situated  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  gray  or  cellular  layer,  is  an  incomplete  stratum 
of  the  characteristic  cells  of  the  cerebellum,  the  aorpugeles  of  Purhinje. 

The  external  gray  or  cellular  layer  (Fig.  436)  consists  of  fibres  and  cells.  The 
fibres  are  delicate  fibrillse,  some  running  at  right  angles  to  the  surface-fibres  of 
Bergman.  These  are  the  dendritic  processes  of  large  glia-eelU  situated  in  the  gran- 


ular layer.  On  reaching  the  periphery  these  fibres  expand  into  small  cones,  bases 
superficially,  and  here  form  a  delicate  supporting  connective-tissue-like  membrane, 
which  apreads  out  into  a  broad  base  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  pia  mater. 
Other  fibres  are  horizontal,  and  can  be  observed  to  unite,  by  means  of  a  T-  or  V- 
shaped  junction,  with  the  long  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  granule-celh  in  the 
granular  layer. 

The  cells  are  small,  and  are  in  two  layers,  outer  and  inner.  All  have  numer- 
ously branching  axis-cylinder  and  protoplasmic  processes,  the  former  of  which, 
from  the  inner  cells  (basket- eel  la),  give  off  descending  vertical  branches  which 
ramify  like  a  basket  around  the  corpuscles  of  Purkinje. 

The  corpuscles  of  Purkinje  (Fig.  436)  are  flask -shaped  cells  in  the  deepest  part 
of  the  external  gray  or  cellular  layer,  resting  against  the  internal  mat-colored 
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layer.  From  their  tinder  surface  a  slender  axis-cylinder  process  arises,  which 
passes  through  the  internal  layer,  and  becomes  continuoua  with  the  axis-cylinder 
of  a  medullated  nerve-fibre  in  the  medullary  (white)  substance  beneath.  From 
the  other  extremity  a  number  of  protoplasmic  processes  [dendrites)  are  givun  o^ 
which  branch  in  an  antler-like  manner  in  the  external  layer,  all  having  free 
termiDatioDS. 

The  internal  or  rust-colored  layer  (Fig.  486)  is  characterized  by  containing 
multitudes  of  granular-looking  cells.  There  are  also  minute  stellate  cells  ana 
glia-cells.  Between  the  cells  is  a  fine  nerve-network,  with  which  the  "proceasea 
of  all  the  cells  are  continuous,  except  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  granule- 
cells. 

There  are  still  other  fibres  to  be  found  in  the  cerebellar  cortex.  These  come 
directly  from  the  white  centre,  and  penetrate  through  the  entire  cortex.  Each 
fibre,  thus  penetrating,  gives  off  branches  in  the  granular  layer,  the  ramuscles 
exhibiting  peculiar  moss-like  appendages,  hence  are  called  "  moss-fibres  "  (Ramon 
y  Cajal).  Other  ramifications  are  also  found  around  Purkinje's  corpuscles. 
Finally,  in  the  external  layer  these  fibres  terminate  by  becoming  longitudinal  and 


Fis.  438.— VertlcAl  lectlan  of  Uie  cerabeUum. 


horizontal.  The  cell-origin  of  these  fibres  is  probably  situated  in  the  gray  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

(2)  The  independent  centres  of  gray  matter  in  the  cerebellum  are — (1)  the  cor- 
pus dentatum  ;  (2)  the  mof  nuclei  of  iStilling. 

The  corpus  dentatum  (Pigs.  435,  438),  or  ganglion  of  the  cerebellum,  is  situated 
a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  centre  of  the  stem  of  white  matter.  It  consists  of 
an  open  bag  or  capsule  of  gray  matter,  the  section  of  which  presents  a  gray  den- 
tated  outline,  open  at  its  anterior  part.  It  is  surrounded  by  white  fibres ;  white 
fibres  are  also  contained  in  its  interior,  which  are  derived  from  the  superior 
peduncles. 

The  roof  nuclei  of  Stilling  are  two  small  gray  masses  situated  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  white  matter  of  the  worm,  close  to  where  the  valve  of  Vieussens 
Wins  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  These  can 
only  be  seen  in  microscopic  preparations. 

Tha  ronrth  Ventricle  (Figs.  423,  429). 
The  Fourth  Ventricle,  or  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum,  is  the  space  between  the 
mesial  portions  of  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  ventrally 
and  the  cerebellum  dorsally.     It  consists  of  a  floor,  roof,  and  lateral  boundaries. 
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Tke  floor  has  already  been  described  in  detail.  It  is  flat  and  lozenge-shaped,  its 
upper  half  being  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  pons,  its  lower  half  lying  between 
the  restiform  bodies  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  medulla. 
Its  widest  or  central  portion  is  at  the  junction  between  pons  and  medulla.  Like 
the  floor,  the  ventricle  itself  is  divided  into  an  upper,  a  lower,  and  a  middle  portion. 

Boundaries  of  the  Fourth  Ventricle. — The  upper  portion  has  for  its  floor  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  pons  ;  for  its  lateral  boundaries^  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  ;  for  its  roof  the  superior  medullary 
velum. 

The  middle  portion  has  for  its  roof  the  tent,  or  space  between  central  part  of 
inferior  medullary  velum^  below  ;  and  that  part  of  superior  medullary  velum  which 
is  below  the  lingula^  above ;  and  their  line  of  junction  dorsally.  The  tent,  on  section, 
appears  pointed,  the  angle  projecting  dorsally  from  pons  and  medulla  into  the 
worm,  between  lingula  above  and  nodulus  below.  In  the  complete  ventricle  the 
tent  lies  dorsal  to  the  vridestpart  of  the  /Zoor ;  and  the  lateral  boundaries  of  this  par- 
ticular region  of  the  ventricle  are  the  lateral  angles  (see  page  723),  each  lateral 
angle  bein<;  the  point  of  contact  of  the  lower  end  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
superior  peduncle  with  the  upper  end  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  inferior  peduncle, 
just  as  each  peduncle  bends  dorsally  to  enter  the  hemisphere. 

The  lower  portion  has  for  its  floor  that  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
medulla  which  is  between  the  restiform  bodies,  and  for  its  lateral  boundaries  the 
clavceoi  the  funiculi  graciles  and  the  inner  surf  aces  of  the  restiform  bodies.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  restiform  body  is  merely  the  inner  aspect  of  its  generally 
rounded,  elevated  surface.  Hence  it  is  not  so  marked  as  that  of  the  flattened 
superior  peduncle,  which  also  has  an  inner  margin,  to  which  is  attached  the  supe- 
rior medullary  velum ;  while  the  inner  margin  of  the  rounded  inferior  peduncle 
would  be  merely  the  line  drawn  between  its  inner  and  dorsal  aspects.  The  roof 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  the  tela  choroidea  inferior,  which 
will  now  be  described,  together  with  the  lateral  recesses  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Boof  of  Lower  Portion  of  Fourth  Ventricle ;  Lateral  Recess ;  Tela  Ghoroidea 
Inferior. — In  the  description  of  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebellum,  as  it  lies 
between  the  edges  of  the  great  horizontal  fissure  in  the  anterior  notch,  it  was 
stated  that  this  white  matter  was  split  into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  is  the 
inferior  medullary  velum.  An  important  difference  between  these  two  layers  must 
now  be  noted,  in  addition  to  the  others  already  given.  This  difference  is  that,  in 
the  complete  specimen,  the  inferior  medullary  velum,  as  such,  has  a  free  edge, 
while  the  upper  layer  is  continued  directly  into  the  prolongations  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  superior  medullary  velum  and  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 

This  free  edge  of  the  inferior  velum  is  directed,  in  the  natural  position,  down- 
ward and  forward.  The  free  edge  of  the  mesial  part  lies  over  the  nodulus,  which 
projects  somewhat  beyond  it.  Being  very  thin,  it  cannot  be  made  out  distinctly 
except  on  antero-posterior  section.  The  free  edges  of  the  lateral  portions,  how- 
ever, are  well  seen  on  removal  of  cerebellum  from  pons  and  medulla  and  after 
separating  the  edges  of  the  great  horizontal  fissure.  In  the  complete  condition 
each  of  these  lateral  free  edges  of  the  velum  lies  just  dorsal  to  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  corresponding  restiform  body  just  before  it  bends  backward  into  the 
cerebellum,  and  curves  around  it,  as  it  were,  reaching  out  laterally  to  the  floc- 
culus, which,  in  the  complete  specimen,  lies  just  external  to  the  lateral  aspect  of 
the  restiform  body. 

Having  thus  located  the  free  edge  of  the  entire  inferior  medullary  velum,  it 
now  remains  to  establish  its  connection  with  the  subjacent  parts.  This  connec- 
tion is  effected  by  a  layer  of  epithelial  cells  prolonged  from  the  general  epithelial 
lining  of  the  ventricle.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  all  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  as  well  as  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  are  lined  with  epithelium.  There- 
fore in  the  fourth  ventricle  this  epithelium  lines  the  under  surface  of  the  superior 
velum ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle ;  covers  the  entire 
floor,  and  is  also  found  in  the  tent  and  its  lateral  prolongations.     Therefore  it 
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must  also  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  entire  inferior  medullary  velum  ;  and  it 
is  the  prolongation  of  this  particular  layer  which  was  just  referred  to. 

The  epithelium  covering  the  central  part  of  the  inferior  velum  on  arriving  at 
its  free  edge  is  continued  over  the  projecting  portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
nodnlus,  and  then  bends  sharply  downward  and  backward  around  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  nodulus,  and  is  continued  on  down  to  the  calamus  scriptorius — 
I. «?.  angle  of  divergence  of  the  clavae — where  it  dips  into  the  upper  (medullary) 
part  of  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  and  becomes  continuous  with  its  dorsal  lin- 
ing epithelium.  This  layer  of  epithelium,  thus  traced  from  above  downward,  has, 
of  course,  lateral  attachments,  and  on  each  side  this  attachment  is  mainly  the  line^ 
already  referred  to,  which  marks  oif  the  inner  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  resti- 
form  body.  Below,  this  line  of  attachment  is  continued  down  on  the  clava^  and 
at  the  calamus  scriptorius  meets  the  line  from  the  opposite  side.  Along  this  line 
for  its  entire  extent  the  layer  of  epithelium  is  continuous  with  the  epithelium 
lining  the  slightly  elevated  inner  aspect  of  the  restiform  body  and  that  covering 
the  fiooTy  but  is  not  prolonged  over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  restiform  body,  which 
is  closely  invested  with  pia  mater.  Owing  to  the  divergence  of  the  restiform 
bodies  and  clavae,  it  is  evident  that  this  layer  of  epithelium  is  triangular  in  shape, 
with  its  apex  at  the  calamus  scriptorius.  This  triangular  layer  of  epithelium  is 
the  real  roof  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Lateral  Recess. — The  epithelium  covering  each  lateral  portion  of  the  inferior 
medullary  velum  on  arriving  at  its  free  edge  is  prolonged  directly  on  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  restiform  body,  close  to  which  the  free  edge  lies,  and  is  then 
reflected  upward  for  a  very  short  distance — i.  e,  to  where  the  restiform  body  bends 
backward  to  enter  the  hemisphere.  The  epithelium  then  bends  backward  also, 
covering  the  (now)  under  surface  of  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle,  and  thus 
enters  the  lateral  portion  of  the  cleft  (see  page  734)  between  the  "laminae"  of 
the  cerebellar  white  matter ;  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  this  cleft,  it  is  reflected 
back  again  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  inferior  medullary 
velum  to  its  free  edge,  at  which  point  its  tracing  was  commenced. 

The  line  of  attachment  of  the  epithelium  to  the  upper  end  of  the  restiform 
body  just  after  its  reflection  from  the  edge  of  the  inferior  velum  is,  of  course, 
directed  transversely.  Its  inner  end  bends  downward  and  becomes  continuous 
with  the  line  already  mentioned  on  the  restiform  body,  along  which  the  "roof" 
epithelium  blends  with  that  of  the  side  and  floor. 

Thus  is  formed  the  complete  lateral  recess^  which,  when  all  the  parts  are  con- 
nected, is  really  a  triangular-shaped,  tunnel -like  prolongation  of  the  cavity  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  curving  around  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  restiform  body 
just  before  that  body  bends  backward  into  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  outer  extremity  of  the  lateral  recess  may  be  regarded  as  a  pointed  cul-de- 
sac.  At  its  inner  extremity  is  an  aperture  through  which  its  lining  epithelium  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  This  aperture  is  situated  just  at  the 
lateral  angle  (see  above)  of  the  ventricle.  The  cul-de-sac  is  situated  just  between 
the  flocculus  externally  and  the  outer  aspect  of  the  restiform  body  internally. 

Tela  Ghoroidea  Inferior. — The  pia  mater  which  invests  the  inferior  worm  is 
continued  upward  and  forward,  dipping  in  and  out  of  the  various  fissures,  until 
it  reaches  the  nodulus.  It  now  closely  invests  the  nodulus  and  bends  sharply 
around  it,  forward,  upward,  and  a  little  backward,  following  exactly  the  course 
of,  but  lying  posterior  tOy  the  epithelial  roof  of  the  ventricle,  already  described, 
until  it  reaches  the  free  edge  of  the  inferior  velum  lying  on  the  nodulus.  At  this 
point  it  is  reflected  at  an  acute  angle  right  back  on  itself,  and  now  follows  the 
"epithelial  roof"  down  to  the  calamus  scriptorius.  In  its  course  this  reflected 
layer  of  pia  mater  lies,  naturally,  dorsal  to  the  epithelial  roof,  and  so  closely  adhe- 
rent to  it  that  the  two  form  one  structure.  This  structure  is  the  tela  choroidea 
inferior.  It  is  the  practical  roof  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
because  when  the  pia  mater  is  pulled  away  the  epithelial  layer  comes  with  it, 
and  thus  this  portion  of  the  ventricle  is  exposed. 
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If  the  pia  mater  covering  the  hemisphere  on  each  side  of  that  covering  the 
inferior  worm  (the  lateral  extension  of  the  same  layer)  be  traced,  it  will  be  found 
to  follow  a  similar  course,  thus :  After  passing  upward  it  reaches  the  under  sur- 
face, and  then  tYiefree  edge,  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  inferior  velum.  It  is  now 
sharply  reflected  on  itself,  and  passes  downward  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  resti- 
form  body.  This  is  merely  the  lateral  extension  of  the  pia  matral  portion  of  the 
tela  choroidea  inferior.  As  this  layer  passes  from  the  edge  of  the  inferior  velum 
(lateral  part)  to  the  restiform  body  it  is  in  contact,  just  at  its  downward  bend, 
with  the  epithelium  of  the  lateral  recess  just  where  it  is  being  reflected  on  to  the 
extreme  upper  end  of  the  restiform  body.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  along  the 
free  edge  of  the  entire  inferior  medullary  velum  there  is  attached  a  margin  of  pia 
mater  consisting  of  two  layers  folded  on  themselves.  For  some  distance  down- 
ward these  two  layers  are  somewhat  adherent  to  each  other. 

The  Ligula. — In  the  fourth  ventricle,  as  well  as  in  the  other  ventricles,  the 
lining  epithelium  has  between  it  and  the  surrounding  brain-tissue  a  delicate  layer 
of  neuroglia  known  as  the  ependyma.  The  upper  surface  of  the  inferior  velum 
also  has  on  it  some  of  this  ependyma.  At  the  free  edge  of  the  velum,  however, 
this  ependyma  ceases  abruptly,  and  the  epithelium  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
the  pia  mater.  But  where  the  epithelium  leaves  the  pia  mater  to  be  reflected 
upward  on  the  restiform  body  (lateral  recess),  or  where  it  leaves  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  tela  choroidea  inferior  to  be  reflected  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  resti- 
form body  and  floor  of  the  ventricle,  the  ependyma  reappears.  Hence  this  edge 
of  ependyma  follows  the  line  of  reflection  of  epithelium  all  the  way  from  the 
calamus  scriptorius  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  and  then  outward  around  the 
upper  end  of  the  restiform  body.  It  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  until  the  pia 
mater  is  pulled  away.  This  tearing  away  of  the  pia  mater  necessarily  brings 
with  it  the  epithelium  lining  it,  and  there  is  seen  a  very  delicate,  jagged  line  of 
tissue  following  the  course  of  the  '*  line  of  reflection  "  just  described.  This  line 
of  tissue  is  the  edge  of  the  ependyma  plus  the  torn  edge  of  epithelium,  and  is  the 
ligula,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  lingula.  The  union  of  the  lower  ends  of 
the  two  ligulse  in  the  calamus  scriptorius  is  known  as  the  obex. 

This  tearing  away  of  the  pia  mater  and  epithelium  also  brings  into  view  the 
free  edge  of  the  inferior  medullary  velum,  especially  its  lateral  portions  on  each 
side  of  the  nodulus. 

Ghoroid  Plexuses. — The  under  surface  of  the  pia-matral  portion  of  the  tela 
choroidea  inferior  is  not  smooth.  It  has  a  linear  series,  on  each  side  of  the  mid- 
dle line,  of  minute  vascular  tufts  of  pia-mater  tissue  projecting  ventrally.  These 
tufts,  however,  do  not  pierce  the  epithelial  "roof/*  but  are  covered,  ventrally, 
everywhere  by  the  epithelium.  These  lines  of  tufts  with  their  epithelium  are  the 
choroid  plexuses  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Similar,  but  longer,  tufts  of  pia-mater  tissue  are  also  prolonged  from  the  pia 
mater  which  lies  beneath  the  epithelium,  closing  in  the  lateral  recess.  These  last 
are  collected  into  quite  a  distinct  bunch,  resembling  a  group  of  small  villi,  which 
is  seen  between  the  flocculus  and  outer  aspect  of  the  restiform  body.  In  the 
middle  of  these  villi  is  the  pointed  cul-de-sac  of  the  lateral  recess,  which  by  some 
observers  is  said  to  be  perforated  by  a  minute  foramen. 

A  similar  foramen  is  said  to  be  present  in  the  tela  choroidea  inferior  just  above 
the  calamus  scriptorius.     This  is  the  so-called  foramen  of  Majendie. 

THE  MID-BBAIN  (Figs.  415,  416,  and  439). 

The  mid-brain,  or  mesencephalon,  is  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  connects 
the  pons  Varolii  below  with  the  cerebrum  (inter-brain  and  hemispheres)  above.  On 
this  account  it  is  sometimes  called  the  isthmus  or  the  cms  cerebri.  It  has  four 
surfaces — a  superior,  an  inferior,  a  dorsal,  and  a  ventral.  The  first  two  are  flat- 
tened and  are  attached,  the  superior  to  the  cerebrum,  the  inferior  to  the  pons. 
They  are  also  nearly  parallel  with  each  other.    The  ttvo  latter  are  somewhat  curved 
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transvereely,  and  meet  each  other  on  the  side  of  the  mid-brain,  being  separated 
ooly  by  a  groove,  the  guleui  lateralis,  which  runs  from  below  upward  and  forward. 
The  dorsal  surface  is  free,  but  is  concealed  from  view,  from  above,  in  the  com- 
plete brain  by  the  overhanging  hemispheres.  The  ventral  surface  is  also  free, 
aod  also  concealed,  from  below,  by  portions  of  the  hemispheres,  apices  of  tem- 
poral lobes,  which  overlap  it.  These  two  surfaces  are  not  parallel,  as  the  ventral 
surface,  besides  being  convex  from  aide  to  side,  is  slightly  concave  from  below 
upward  and  forward.  The  cavity  of  the  mid-brain  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  brain 
*'  ventricles."     It  is  cnlled  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  is  a  mere  tube  whose 


Fig.  499.— Medulla,  pom,  ■nd  mld-bnln  seen  from  the  lighl  elde,  X  ).  (GegenbauT.) 

diameter  is  very  small  compared  to  the  bulk  of  the  Uid-brain  in  which  it  lies.  It 
is  situated  close  under  the  dorsal  surface  in  the  middle  line ;  hence  its  direction 
is  upward  and  forward.  It  opens  below  into  the  fourth  ventricle  and  above  into 
the  third  ventricle. 

Uaiu  Dlvisiona. — The  mid-brain,  as  a  whole,  is  divided  into  two  portions  (Fig. 
440),  a  pottero-superior  and  an  antero-inferior,  by  a  lamina  of  gray  matter,  the 
substantia  nigra,  which  is  seen  to  be  convex 
downward  and  from  side  to  side  in  sections 
made  both  dorso-ventralty  and  from  above 
downward.  Hence  this  lamina,  as  a  whole,  has 
an  a ntero- posterior  .  curve,  with  the  concavity 
looking  ventrally.  Its  two  edges  lie  along  and 
in  the  sulcus  lateralis. 

All  of  the  mid-brain  dorsal  to  and  above  (pos- 
tero-superior)  the  substantia  nit'ra  is  called  the 
tegme?Uum,  while  that  portion  wEich  is  below  and   '"'■  *^-'"Ti'T'^i^V'  '""*''"'"'■ 
anterior  (antero-inferior)  is  known  as  the  crusted. 

CmattB. — There  are  two  crustse,  which  diverge  firom  each  other  from  below 
upward.  The  lower  end  of  each  is  overlapped  by  the  upper  margin  of  the  tuber 
annulare  of  the  pons.  Each  crusta  is  a  thick,  wide,  rounded  bundle  of  longitudi- 
nal white  fibres,  its  outer  margin  being  limited  by  the  sulcus  lateralis.  Its  inner 
margin  is  free,  and  in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  opposite  crusta  is  the  sub- 
stantia nigra  passing  across.  Dorsal  to  each  crusta  is  the  substantia  nigra,  and 
on  the  inner  margin  of  each,  where  the  substantia  nigra  is  about  to  cross  over,  b 
a  groove,  the  mesial  sulcus,  or  sulcus  oculo-motorius,  out  of  which  the  roots  of  the 
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third  nerve  pass.     The  two  crustce  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  crura  or  pedun^uM 
eei^ebri. 

Fibres  of  the  Gmsta. — These  are — (1)  the  upward  continuations  of  the  fibres 
of  the  pyramids,  pyramidal  tracts  which  in  passing  through  the  pons  are  known 
as  its  ventral  longitudinal  fibres :  this  pyramidal  tract  forms  about  the  middle 
third  of  the  crusta.  Superiorly,  it  is  continued  into  the  middle  part  of  the  internal 
capsule  of  the  hemisphere,  and  thence  to  the  fronto-parietal  or  Rolandic  region 
of  the  cortex.  (2)  The  direct  sensory  tract :  these  fibres  occupy  the  outer  third 
of  the  crusta ;  below,  they  probably  come  from  the  nuclei  pontis ;  above,  they 
pass  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  thence  to  the  cortex  of 
the  occipito-temporal  regions  of  the  hemisphere.  (3)  Fibres  of  the  inner  third 
of  the  crusta :  the  lower  origin  of  most  of  these  is  not  well  defined.  They  pos- 
sibly arise  from  the  cells  of  the  substantia  nigra.  Above,  they  pass  through  the 
anterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  cortex  of  the  prefrontal  region  of  the 
hemisphere.  One  bundle,  however,  is  distinct.  It  is  the  mesial  fillet  (see  below). 
As  it  passes  upward  it  crosses  obliquely  outward  through  the  other  fibres  of  the 
crusta,  and  its  fibres  are  finally  lost  in  the  subthalamic  region,  where  they  prob- 
ably become  continuous  with  the  ansa  lenticularis  (see  page  747).  Below^,  it  is 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  fillet 

The  substantia  mgXB,  or  loctis  niger  is,  as  already  mentioned,  a  lamina  of  gray 
matter  situated  between  the  crustsB  and  tegmentum  and  projecting  here  and  there 
between  the  bundles  of  the  former.  It  is  thicker  at  the  inner  than  at  the  outer 
side,  and  is  traversed  in  its  mesial  part  by  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  third  nerve. 
It  contains  irregular  nerve-cells,  in  which  are  lodged  numerous  dark  pigment- 
granules.  The  portion  between  the  crustae,  together  with  the  crusts,  form  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  mid-brain,  which,  on  each  side,  is  limited  by  the  sulcus 
lateralis. 

The  Tegmentum. — This  comprises  all  that  part  of  the  mid-brain  dorsal  to  and 
superior  to  the  substantia  nigra.  Its  longitudinal  fibres  run  up  through  the 
'^ dorsaV  part,  and  then  bend  forward  in  the  "superior"  part,  from  which  they 
pass  to  their  destination.  There  are  really  two  tegmenta^  but  each  is  united  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  prolongation  of  the  median  septum  or  raphe 
of  the  pons. 

The  tegmentum  consists  of  longitudinal  bundles  of  white  fibres  interlaced  by 
transverse  fibres,  together  with  a  quantity  of  gray  matter  with  scattered  nerve- 
cells.  It  forms  a  welUmarked  formatio  reticularis  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
pons  and  medulla,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  receiving,  however,  a  bundle  of 
fibres  {superior  peduncle)  from  the  cerebellum. 

The  most  distinct  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  comprise  the  following  bundles, 
whose  course  in  medulla  and  pons  has  already  been  described :  (1)  The  posterior 
longitudinal  bundle :  this  lies  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  and  just  below  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  In  the  mid-brain  it  gives  off  fibres  to  the  nuclei  of  the 
third  and  fourth  cranial  nerves,  and  receives  fibres,  in  the  pons,  from  the  nucleus 
of  the  sixth.  At  the  junction  between  the  dorsal  and  superior  surface  of  the 
mid-brain  each  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  passes  dorsal  to  the  aqueduct  and 
across  to  the  opposite  side  in  the  posterior  commissure  ;  some  fibres,  however,  pass 
to  the  subthalamic  region  of  the  same  side ;  there  are  also  decussating  fibres 
between  the  two  "bundles  "  in  the  raphe.  (2)  lihe^  fillet:  its  mode  of  origin  and 
course  in  the  medulla  and  pons  have  been  described.  Arrived  at  the  mid-brain,  it 
divides  into  three  subdivisions — the  mesial  fillet,  the  upper  fillet,  the  lower  or 
lateral  fillet.  The  first  has  already  been  described  with  the  crusta.  The  upper 
fillet  passes  to  the  superior  corpus  quadrigeminum.  The  lower  fillet  appears  on 
the  dorsal  surface  (see  below).  Above,  its  fibres  pass  to  the  inferior  corpus  quad- 
rigeminum, being  reinforced  by  some  fibres  from  the  superior  medullary  velum. 
It  also  receives,  through  the  trapezium  of  the  pons,  some  fibres  from  the  ventral 
auditory  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side.  (3)  Fibres  from  the  superior  peduncle  of 
the  cerebellum :  these  on  leaving  the  pons  dip  ventrally,  and  beneath  the  corpora 
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quadrigemina  the  fibres  of  each  peduncle  decussate  with  each  other,  so  that  fibres 
from  one  half  of  the  cerebrum  are  continued  in  the  other  half  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  fibres  thus  pass  upward  into  the  optic  thalamus^  surrounding,  as  they  go, 
the  red  nucleus^  from  and  to  the  cells  of  which  they  receive  and  give  fibres. 
(4)  Certain  fibres  from  the  olivary  nucleus  of  the  medulla :  above,  these  are  trace- 
able into  the  internal  capsule  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  red  nucleus  (Fig.  451),  or  nucleus  of  the  tegmentum,  is  a  cylindrical  mass 
of  gray  matter  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line.  On  cross-section  it  is  seen  as  a 
reddish  circle  in  about  the  middle  of  the  tegmentum  ventral  to  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius. 

The  following  structures  are  all  grouped  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  mid-brain. 
They  belong  to  the  tegmentum,  since  they  are  dorsal  to  the  substantia  nigra. 
This  dorsal  surface  is  limited  by  the  sulcus  lateralis  on  each  side. 

The  corpora  or  tnbercula  quadrigemina  are  four  rounded  eminences  placed  in 
pairs,  two  in  front  and  two  behind,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a  median 
longitudinal  and  a  transverse  groove. 

They  are  situated  immediately  behind  the  third  ventricle  and  posterior  com- 
missure, and  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Below,  they 
rest  upon  a  layer  of  white  matter,  the  quadrigeminal  lamina^  immediately  beneath 
which,  in  the  median  line,  is  the. aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  anterior  or  upper 
pair  are  the  larger,  oblong  from  before  backward,  and  of  a  gray  color.  The  pos- 
terior or  lower  pair  are  hemispherical  in  f  )rm  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  pre- 
ceding. From  the  outer  side  of  each  of  these  eminences  a  prominent  white 
band,  termed  brackium^  is  continued.  Those  from  the  anterior  pair  ^^rachia 
anteriora)  are  long  and  slender,  and  each  passes  at  first  obliquely  outward,  and 
then  curves  backward,  downward,  and  forward  around  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  optic  thalamus,  which  overhangs  it,  and  then  between  the  inner  and 
outer  geniculate  bodies  into  the  optic  tract.  Those  from  the  posterior  pair 
{brachia  posteriora)  are  comparatively  short  and  broad,  and  each  passes  to  an 
oval  prominence,  the  internal  geniculate  body,  beneath  which  it  apparently  dis- 
appears. Both  pairs  of  these  bodies  are  composed  of  white  matter  externally 
and  gray  matter  within.  In  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds  these  bodies  are  only  two 
in  number,  and  are  called  the  optic  lobes^  from  their  connection  with  the  optic 
nerves ;  but  in  mammalia  they  are  four  in  number,  as  in  man.  In  the  human 
foetus  they  are  developed  at  a  very  early  period,  and  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cerebral  mass. 

These  bodies  are  apparently  connected  with  the  cerebellum  by  means  of  the 
superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  which  are  continued  onward  to  the  optic 
thalami  through  the  tegmentum,  as  already  mentioned. 

Arching  over  the  upper  ends  of  these  peduncles  is  a  flattish  triangular-shaped 
band  of  white  fibres,  the  lenmiscns  or  lower  fillet^  which  issues  from  beneath  the 
transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  to  pass  obliquely  round  the  upper  end  of  the  superior 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  and  become  lost  in  the  inferior  quadrigeminal  body. 

The  corpora  geniculata  are  two  small,  flattened,  oblong  masses,  placed  on  the 
under  and  back  part  of  each  optic  thalamus,  and  named,  from  their  positions, 
corpus  geniculatum  externum  and  internum.  The  two  bodies  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  brachium  anterius  from  the  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum. 

Structure  of  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina  and  Geniculata, — The  peripheral 
gray  matter  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  differs  somewhat  in  the  posterior  and 
anterior  bodies.  The  posterior  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  gray  matter, 
covered  over  by  a  thin  stratum  of  white  matter,  and  separated  from  the  central 
gray  matter  of  the  aqueduct  by  tracts  of  transverse  white  fibres  derived  from,  and 
forming  part  of,  the  lower  fillet.  The  anterior  are  covered  superficially  by  a  thin 
stratum  of  white  matter ;  beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  gray  matter,  termed  the 
stratum  dnereum,  and  consisting,  as  well  as  the  gray  matter  of  the  posterior 
lobes,  of  small  multipolar  cells  imbedded  in  a  fine  network  of  nerves.  Beneath 
this,  again,  is  a  characteristic  mass  of  gray  matter,  termed  the  stratum  opticum^ 
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which  is  made  up  of  fine  nerve-fibres,  coursing  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and 
containing  between  them  small  masses  of  gray  substance,  consisting  of  small  mul- 
tipolar nerve-cells  imbedded  in  gray  matter.  Lastly,  between  this  body  and  the 
central  gray  matter  around  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  is  a  thin  lamina  of  white  matter, 
derived  from  the  upper  fillet. 

The  geniculate  bodies  are  continuous  with  the  gray  substance  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  and  the  external  one  {corpti8  geniculatwm  externum)  is  peculiar  on 
account  of  its  dark  color,  due  to  its  cells  containing  pigment.  It  presents 
a  laminated  arrangement,  and  consists  of  alternate  thick  layers  of  gray 
matter  and  thin  layers  of  white  matter.  Its  cells  are  multipolar.  The  internal 
body  {corpus  geniculatum  internum)  is  of  lighter  color,  does  not  present  a  lami- 
nated arrangement,  and  its  cells  are  smaller  in  size  and  fusiform  in  shape. 
These  bodies,  strictly  speaking,  belong,  the  external  to  the  inter-brain,  and  the 
internal  to  the  mid-brain. 

The  locus  niger^  or  gray  matter  of  the  crus  cerebri,  like  the  external  geniculate 
body,  is  peculiar  from  the  large  number  of  dark  pigment-granules  which  are 
contained  in  its  ganglion-cells,  and  which  give  to  it  its  dark  color,  from  which  it 
has  derived  its  name.     Its  cells  are  small  and  multipolar. 

The  Aqnednct  of  Sylviua. — This  is  the  '^  ventricle  **  of  the  mid-brain.  It  is  a 
narrow  tube  into  which  the  fourth  ventricle  opens  below,  and  which  opens  into 
the  third  ventricle  above.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  iter  a  tertio  ad 
quartum  ventriculum.  It  is  a  little  over  half  an  inch  long.  It  lies  in  the  teg- 
mentum, and  its  course  is  upward  and  forward,  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  tegmentum,  on  which  the  groove  between  the  right  and  left 
corpora  quadrigemina  indicates  its  position.  It  lies  immediately  ventral  to  this 
groove.  Its  roof  is  the  lamina  quadrigemina,  the  white  layer  which  supports  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  into  which  are  prolonged  the  fibres  of  the  superior 
medullary  velum.  Its  shape,  on  transverse  section,  varies,  being  T-shaped  near 
the  fourth  ventricle,  shield-shaped  about  midway  in  its  course,  and  triangular 
near  the  third  ventricle,  into  which  it  opens  just  at  the  bend  between  end  of 
dorsal  surface  and  beginning  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  mid-t>rain. 

In  all  cross-sections  through  the  aqueduct — L  e,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  dorsal  surface,  from  its  beginning  to  end — ^a  large  amount  of  tegmental 
tissue  is  to  be  seen  between  it  and  the  substantia  nigra^  ventrally.  Hence  the 
latter  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct. 

The  central  gray  matter  surrounding  the  Sylvian  aqueduct  presents  some 
features  requiring  especial  mention.  It  forms  a  tolerably  thick  layer  surround- 
ing the  canal,  but  is  thicker  on  the  lower  wall — that  is,  below  the  canal — than 
above.  The  cells,  which  are  multipolar,  are  here  collected  into  groups,  and  form 
nuclei  for  the  origin  of  the  third  and  fourth  cranial  nerves.  The  nucleus  for  the 
third  and  fourth  consists  of  a  column  of  cells  of  large  size  on  either  side  of,  and 
close  to,  the  median  line.  In  addition  to  these  cells  there  are  found  at  the  per- 
iphery of  the  zone  of  gray  matter  surrounding  the  aqueduct  some  other,  and 
larger,  cells,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  grouped  in  twos  or  threes,  or  even 
more.  They  are  globular,  and  lie  in  the  midst  of  well-marked  nerve-fibres,  with 
which  their  processes  appear  to  be  continuous.  Close  to  the  lateral  margin  of 
this  gray  matter,  in  its  lower  part,  is  the  upper  end  of  the  upper  nucleus  of  the 
fifth  nerve. 

The  third  nerve  passes  from  its  nucleus  in  a  somewhat  curved  manner  through 
the  tegmentum,  and  emerges  from  the  oculo-motor  groove  on  the  inner  margin  of 
the  crusta.  Some  of  its  fibres,  however,  from  the  dorsal  part  of  the  nucleus, 
decussate. 

The  fourth  nerve  passes  downward  from  its  nucleus  toward  the  pons,  on  enter- 
ing which  it  turns  dorsally^  and  then  runs  transversely  in  the  superior  medullary 
velum,  crossing  the  middle  line  and  decussating  with  its  fellow,  to  emerge  from 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  velum.  It  then  curves  obliquely  downward  and  for- 
ward, resting  on  the  crusta. 
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Superior  SurfiEtce  of  Mid-brain. — The  superior  surface  of  the  mid-brain  begins 
just  anterior  to  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  is  directed 
downward  and  forward,  and  meets  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ventral  surface  at 
quite  an  acute  angle.  The  central  portion  of  this  surface  is  narrow  and  free.  It 
consists  of  tegmentum,  and  forms  the  first  part  (from  behind  forward)  of  the  jloor 
of  the  third  ventricle  (Fig.  442).  Of  each  lateral  portion  the  area  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  central  portion  is  also  tegmentum,  and  has  resting  on  it  and  is 
closely  connected  with  the  optic  thalamus  of  the  inter-brain.  External  to  this 
area  is  the  "margin  **  of  the  superior  surface,  which,  when  the  mid-brain  is  iso- 
lated by  dissection,  is  seen  to  consist  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  fibres  of  the  crusta, 
cut  across  just  as  they  are  about  to  be  continuous  with  those  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule of  the  hemisphere  (see  Figs.  460  and  461). 

Posterior  Perforated  Lamina. — In  vertical  transverse  sections  through  the  pos- 
terior  part  of  the  optic  thalami  and  superior  surface  of  the  mid-brain  the  tegmen- 
tum is  clearly  to  be  distinguished,  both  the  portions  beneath  the  optic  thalami 
and  the  central  free  portion  between  them  (beginning  of  floor  of  third  ventricle). 
In  all  similar  sections  made  anterior  to  this,  however,  the  tegmentum  is  seen  to 
become  less  and  less  distinct,  until  it  finally  disappears,  and  we  have  only  the 
optic  thalami  lying  dorsal  to  the  substantia  nigra,  which  last  also  bridges  over 
the  interval  (third  ventricle)  between  them.  This  portion  of  the  substantia  nigra 
is  the  anterior  part  of  that  (already  mentioned)  which  is  seen  in  the  interval 
between  the  crustse.  It  is  called  the  posterior  perforated  lamina,  and  is  the 
second  structure,  from  behind  forward,  forming  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle. 

Subthalamic  Region. — The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  tegmentum  in  the 
cross-sections  just  referred  to  is  due  to  the  blending  of  the  tegmental  tissue  with 
that  of  the  superjacent  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus,  the  central  tegmental  tissue 
also  thinning  out  as  the  lateral  parts  are  thus  absorbed.  To  this  tissue,  thus 
made  up  of  tegmentum  and  optic  thalamus,  the  name  subthalamic  tegmental 
region  is  given.  In  it  are  seen  the  remnant  of  the  red  nucleus  on  each  side, 
together  with  what  corresponds  to  the  lateral  parts  of  the  substantia  nigra — 
nucleus  of  Luys.  Dorsal  to  this  is  the  zona  incerta,  a  layer  of  reticular  formation 
derived  &om  that  of  the  tegmentum  proper,  and  still  more  dorsally  is  the  stratum 
dorsale,  a  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres  derived  from  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle  and  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  (see  page  742). 

THE  mTEB-BRAIN  (Fig.  441). 

The  inter-brain,  or  thalamencepbalon  (i,  e,  thalamencephalon  proper  and  prosen- 
cephalon, see  page  706),  together  with  the  hemispheres,  constitutes  the  cerebrum. 

Anteriorly,  the  inter-brain  is  connected  with  the  combined  frontal  lobes  of  each 
hemisphere ;  laterally,  it  is  connected  with  the  inner  aspect  of  each  hemisphere ; 
superiorly,  it  has  resting  on  it,  but  with  two  layers  of  pia  mater  interposed,  the 
under  surface  of  the  combined  hemispheres ;  posteriorly,  it  is  connected,  mesially, 
with  the  lamina  quadrigemina  of  the  mid-brain,  beyond  which  connection,  on 
each  side,  it  is  free,  this  free  portion  being  the  rounded  posterior  extremity 
pulvinar)  of  the  optic  thalamus. 

The  cavity  of  the  inter-brain  is  the  third  ventricle,  a  vertical  antero-posterior 
slit  lying  between  the  optic  thalami,  which  are  the  thick  side-walls  of  the  inte^-- 
brain  (see  also  Figs.  447  and  451).  The  roof  proper  of  the  ventricle  is  a  layer  of 
epithelium,  like  that  of  the  lower  half  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  which  stretches 
between  the  optic  thalami,  and,  together  with  their  superior  surfaces,  constitutes 
the  upper  surface  of  the  inter-brain.  Hence  (see  above)  the  under  surface  of  the 
combined  hemispheres  lies,  in  the  middle  line,  on  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle, 
but  with  two  layers  of  pia  mater  (velum  interpositum)  interposed.  The  floor  of 
the  third  ventricle  almost  meets  the  roof  posteriorly,  being  separated  from  it  only 
by  the  orifice  of  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  and  then  proceeds  downward  and  forward 
until  it  attains  its  greatest  distance  from  the  roof  (infundibulum),  where  it  turns 
upward  and  forward,  and  finally  upward  to  meet  the  anterior  end  of  the  roof 
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proper.  This  "upward  prolongation"  of  the  fioor  is  known  as  the  "anterior 
boundary  "  of  the  ventricle. 

The  Optic  TlulamttB. — Each  optie  thalamus  is  a  large  oblong  mass  of,  chiefly, 
gray  matter.  It  has  two  rounded  extremities,  anterior  and  posterior,  and  four 
surfaces,  superior,  inferior,  external,  and  internal. 

The  inferior  surface  rests  upon,  and  is  united  with  its  corresponding  part  of 
the  tegmentum.  The  external  surface  lies  in  contact  with  the  inttmal  capsule  of 
the  hemisphere.     Its  internal  surface  forme  the  lateral  boundary  or  wall  of  the 


third  ventricle  (Figs.  447,  442,  441),  Its  upper  surface  is  free,  and  is  traversed 
by  a  groove  from  behind  forward  and  inward.  The  portion  external  to  this 
groove  is  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  body  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  but  it  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  epithelium  continuous  with  that  lining  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  is 
marked  in  front  by  an  eminence,  the  anterior  tubercle.  The  portion  of  the  upper 
surface  internal  to  the  groove  is  covered  by  the  velum  interpositum. 

"the  poslerifir  extremity  of  the  optic  thalamus  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  forms  a  well-marked  prominence,  the  posterior  tubercle 
OT  puhinar  in  close  connection  with  which  are  two  small  rounded  eminences,  the 
internal  and  external  geniculate  bodies,  the  internal  lying  in  the  groove  between 
the  dorsally  projecting  pulvinar  and  side  of  the  mid-brain,  the  external  being  placed 
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itnmediatelT  beneath  the  pulvinar  (Figs.  439  and  443).  Its  anterior  extremity, 
which  is  rounded  and  smaller  than  the  posterior,  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of 
the  foramen  of  Monro. 

Stiuctore  of  the  Optic  Thalamus. — The  optic  thalamus  is  chiefly  formed  of  gray 
matter,  covered  over  by  a  superficial  layer  of  white,  which  on  the  outer  side 


imedlktely  around  the  third 

{external  medullary  lamina)  separates  it  from  the  internal  capsule.  This  layer 
on  the  upper  surface  is  known  as  the  ttratum  zonale,  and  is  prolonged  downward 
on  the  internal  surface. 

The  gray  matter  is  arranged  in  two  masses,  the  outer  and  inner  nuclei,  par- 
tially divided  by  a  vertical  white  septum,  S-shaped  on  section,  the  internal  medul- 
lary lamina.     The  thalamus  is  traversed  by  numerous  nerve-fibres,  which  for  the 
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most  part  have  no  definite  direction :  some,  however,  converge  and  form  various 
bundles  which  pass  out  of  the  optic  thalamus  to  blend  with  the  white  matter  of  the 
hemiapherea.  as  follows :  (1)  from  its  anterior  extremity  to  the  frontal  lobes  {anterior 
stalk  of  thalamus) ;  (2)  from  ita  lower  part  (subthalamic  region)  to  {a)  lenticular 
nucleus  of  corpus  striatum  {ania  lenticularis)  and  (b)  internal  capsule  (ansa  peduit- 
cularig),  the  fibres  of  which  pass  below  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  into  the 
"external  capsule"  of  the  hemisphere;  (3)  from  its  outer  surface  through  inter- 
nal capsule  to  parietal  and  temporal  lobes;  (4)  from  pulvinar  (outer  aspect)  to 
occipital  lobe.  These  last  are  long  and  curve  backward,  and  radiate  toward  the 
cortex.  They  are  called  the  optic  radiations.  They  connect,  through  the  pulvinar, 
with  the  outer  root  of  the  optic  tract.  The  gray  matter  contains  comparatively 
large  nerve-cells,  both  multipolar  and  fusiform.     The  inner  nucleus  is  connected 
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across  the  middle  line  with  the  inner  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side  by  the  middle 
commissure  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  outer  nucleus  is  continued  into  the 
pulvinar. 

There  are  two  other  smaller  nuclei  in  the  optic  thalamus— one  the  niicleits  of 
the  anterior  tubercle,  and  the  other,  just  beneath  the  trigonum  habenulce  (see 
below),  the  ganglion  of  the  habenula.  There  are  also  two  bundles  of  fibres  in 
addition  to  those  just  described.  One  of  these  runs  through  the  anterior  part  of 
the  optic  thalamus.  It  is  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  and  will  be  again 
referred  to,  as  will  also  the  other,  much  smaller,  the  bundle  of  Vicq  d'  Azyr,  whose 
fibres  run  downward  from  their  origin  in  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  of  the  anterior 
tubercle,  just  mentioned. 

The  third  ventricle  (Figs.  442,  447,  451)  is  the  fissure  placed  between  the  optic 
thalami  and  extending  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  is  bounded,  above,  by  the 
posterior  commissure  and  the  under  surface  of  the  velum  interpositum,  lined  with 
epithelium,  from  which  are  suspended  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle. 
Its  floor,  somewhat  oblique  in  its  direction,  is  formed,  from  before  backward,  by 
the  lamina  cinerea,  the  tuber  cinereum  and  infundibulum,  the  locus  perforatus 
posticus  (posterior  perforated  lamina)  and  behind  these  by  the  tegmentum  of  the 
mid-brain ;  its  sides  are  formed  by  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  optic  thalami.  It 
is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  lamina  cinerea,  while  the  extreme  upper  part  of  its 
"anterior  boundary  "  is  a  layer  of  epithelium  covering,  posteriorly,  and  through 
which  are  seen,  from  within  the  ventricle,  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  and 
middle  part  of  the  anterior  commissure. 

These  last-named  structures  belong  to  the  hemispheres,  and  the  epithelium 
covering  them  posteriorly  is  the  same  layer  as  that  which  lies  in  contact  with  the 
lamina  cinerea,  which  itself,  on  reaching  the  anterior  commissure,  passes  in  front 
of  it,  and  is  continuous  with  the  corpus  callosum  of  the  hemispheres.  This  extreme 
upper  part  of  the  lamina  cinerea  is  often  called  the  lamina  terminalis.  It  is  the 
representative  in  the  adult  brain  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  primary  fore-brain, 
around  and  in  front  of  which  have  grown  the  anterior  parts  of  the  hemisphere 
vesicles  to  form  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  hemispheres. 

The  lateral  extension  of  this  epithelial  layer  is  through  the  corresponding  fora- 
men of  Monro,  which  lies  just  behind  each  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix. 

The  various  structures  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  third  ventricle 
will  now  be  described  more  in  detail,  beginning  with  those  of  the  roof  (Fig.  442). 

The  posterior  commissure  is  a  distinct  rounded  bundle  of  white  fibres  running 
transversely  just  above  the  opening  of  the  Sylvian  aqueduct.  The  pineal  gland 
is  placed  above  it  and  connected  to  its  upper  surface.  It  is  made  up  of:  (1)  the 
combined  upper  ends  of  the  two  posterior  longitudinal  bundles  (see  tegmentum  of 
mid-brain)  as  each  bends  to  the  opposite  side  in  order  to  pass  through  the  opposite 
optic  thalamus  and  reach  the  white  substance  of  the  hemisphere ;  (2)  commissural 
fibres  between  the  optic  thalami ;  (3)  fibres  from  one  anterior  corpus  quadrigem- 
inum  to  the  opposite  upper  fillet. 

The  pineal  gland  {epiphysis  cerebri),  so  named  from  its  peculiar  shape  {pinus, 
a  fir-cone),  is  a  small  reddish-gray  body,  conical  in  form  (hence  its  synonym, 
conarium),  placed  immediately  behind  the  posterior  commissure  and  between  the 
anterior  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  is  retained  in  its  position  by  a  duplicature  of 
pia  mater  derived  from  the  under  layer  of  the  velum  interpositum,  which  almost 
completely  invests  it.  The  pineal  gland  is  about  four  lines  in  length  and  from 
two  to  three  in  width  at  its  base,  and  is  said  to  be  larger  in  the  child  than  in  the 
adult,  and  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  Its  base  is  connected  to  the  optic 
thalami  by  a  stalk,  which  consists  of  two  laminae,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  the  inter- 
vening space,  apex  toward  the  gland,  being  known  as  the  pineal  recess.  The 
lower  or  ventral  lamina  is  derived  from  the  lower  aspect  of  the  posterior  commis- 
sure, and  is  reflected  upward  and  backward  to  meet  the  upper  or  dorsal  layer  at 
the  base  of  the  gland.  The  dorsal  lamina  is  the  direct  continuation  backward  of 
the  epithelial  roof  of  the  third  ventricle.     When  this  is  torn  away  the  dorsal 
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lamina  necessarily  has  a  free  edge  looking  forward.  On  each  side  this  lamina  is 
prolonged  into  a  somewhat  triangular-shaped,  depressed  area  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  optic  thalamus,  known  as  the  trigonum  halenulce^  because  the  word  "  ha- 
benula''  (bridle)  is  often  applied  to  this  dorsal  lamina  of  the  stalk.  The/r^^  edge 
of  the  lamina  is  also  prolonged  as  a  delicate  whitish  band  on  to  the  optic  thalamus, 
on  which  it  runs  forward  along  the  sharp  margin  which  separates  the  superior 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  thalamus.  These  bands  are  the  pineal  strice  or 
peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland.  Anteriorly  each  blends  with  the  corresponding 
anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix. 

Structure. — The  pineal  gland  consists  of  a  number  of  follicles  lined  by  epithe- 
lium and  connected  together  by  ingrowths  of  connective  tissue.  The  follicles 
contain  a  transparent  viscid  fluid,  and  a  quantity  of  sabulous  matter,  named 
acervulus  cerebri^  composed  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  with  a  little  animal  matter.  These  concretions  are 
almost  constant  in  their  existence,  and  are  found  at  all  periods  of  life.  At  times 
the  sabulous  matter  is  found  upon  its  surface,  and  occasionally  upon  its  peduncles. 
In  the  foetal  brain  the  pineal  gland  is  a  hollow  protrusion  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  inter-brain. 

The  Epithelial  Boof. — This  stretches  across  the  third  ventricle  from  one  pineal 
stria  to  the  other,  and  then  is  reflected  downward  to  become  continuous  with  the 
epithelium  covering  the  side  of  the  ventricle  (internal  surfaces  of  thalami).  The 
epithelium  is  not  continued  on  to  that  part  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  thala- 
mus which  is  adjacent  to  the  pineal  stria,  and  which  is  internal  to  the  oblique 
shallow  groove,  already  referred  to,  which  runs  along  this  surface.  External  to 
the  groove,  however,  this  upper  surface  is  covered  by  epithelium,  but  this  epithe- 
lium belongs  to  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  roof  epithelium  of  the  third  ventricle  is  continued  anteriorly  between  the 
pineal  striae  until  just  before  they  ioin  the  down-curving  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fornix,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  the  foramen  of  Monro,  around  the  margin  of 
which  it  passes  into  continuity  with  the  epithelium,  lining  its  own  ventricle  and 
the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  velum  interpositnm  (Fig.  458)  is  a  vascular  membrane,  a  prolongation 
from  the  pia  mater.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  separates  the  under  surfaces 
of  the  body  of  the  fornix,  posterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  and  posterior  part  of 
corpus  callosum  above  (the  last-named  structures  representing  the  "  under  surface 
of  the  combined  hemispheres  "),  from  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle  and  the 
inner  portions  of  the  superior  surfaces  of  the  optic  thalami  below.  Its  anterior 
extremity,  or  apexy  is  bifid,  each  bifurcation  lying  close  to  and  behind  the  corre- 
sponding anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  and  hence  "  in,"  but  covered  by  epithelium, 
the  foramen  of  Monro.  Its  base  lies  beneath  the  posterior  rounded  border  of  the 
corpus  callosum  above,  and  the  optic  thalami,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and 
pineal  gland  below 

The  velum  interpositum  is  composed  of  tivo  layers  of  pia  mater,  which  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  at  its  base,  the  upper  layer  passing  backward  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  hemispheres,  the  lower  layer  passing  down- 
ward over  the  mid-brain,  pons,  and  cerebellum.  At  the  apex  the  two  layers  are 
continuous  with  each  other,  as  well  as  at  the  margins^  which  are  free  and  lie  along 
and  project  a  little  beyond  the  groove^  already  referred  to,  which  runs  forward  and 
inward  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  thalamus.  Along  this  margin  is  the 
choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  which  is  covered  by  the  mesial  prolongation 
of  the  layer  of  epithelium  covering  the  outer  portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
thalamus.  After  investing  the  margin  of  the  velum  interpositum  the  epithelium, 
still  prolonged  mesially,  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  fornix,  under  which  the 
velum  lies  and  beyond  which  it  projects.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  fornix  forms 
part  of  the  floor  of  this  district  of  the  lateral  ventricle ;  hence  the  roughened 
thickened  margin  (choroid  plexus)  of  the  velum  interpositum  really  invaginates 
into  the  lateral  ventricle,  that  part  of  its  floor  which  has  become  thinned  out  to  a 
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layer  of  epithelium,  and  which  stretches  from  the  edge  of  the  fornix  outward  over 
the  thalamus  (outer  part  of  its  superior  surface)  to  the  taenia  semicircularis  (a 
structure  forming  part  of  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle),  which  lies  along  that 
margin  of  the  optic  thalamus  which  separates  its  superior  from  its  external  surface. 

Tela  Glioroidea  Superior. — From  the  preceding  it  is  clear  that  the  under  layer 
of  the  velum  interpositum  has  three  districts — a  mesial  and  two  lateral,  the  latter 
resting  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  thalami,  the  former  on  the  "  roof  epithelium  " 
of  the  third  ventricle,  with  which  it  forms  practically  one  membrane.  This  mem- 
brane is  the  tela  choroidea  superior,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  the  tela  choroidea 
inferior  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  reason,  on  embryological  grounds,  for  the  existence  of  two  layers  of  the 
velum  interpositum  will  be  given  in  describing  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  lateral 
ventricles. 

Of  the  structures  forming  the  floor  (Figs.  442,  446)  of  the  third  ventricle,  the 
tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain  has  been  described.  The  rest  of  the  floor,  including 
the  **  anterior  boundary,"  is  a  gray  lamina  prolonged  from  the  substantia  nigra^ 
and  its  ventral  surface  appears  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where,  however,  the 
tegmentum  cannot  be  seen  (Fig.  473).  Various  portions  of  this  lamina  have 
received  different  names.  Each  of  these  will  now  be  considered,  beginning  pos- 
teriorly. 

The  posterior  perforated  lamina  succeeds  the  tegmentum.  It  is  the  anterior 
part  of  that  portion  of  the  substantia  nigra  which  appears  in  the  interval  between 
the  diverging  crustse  of  the  mid-brain  on  each  side  and  the  upper  margin  of  the 
tuber  annulare  of  the  pons  Varolii  posteriorly  and  below.  Together  with  thcU 
portion  it  is  often  called  the  posterior  perforated  space  {pons  Tarint).  It  reaches 
forward  as  far  as  the  mamillary  tubercles,  beyond  which  the  gray  lamina  is  known 
as  the  tuber  cinereum. 

The  "  space  "  is  perforated  by  numerous  small  orifices  for  the  passage  of  the 
postero-median  ganglionic  branches  of  the  posterior  cerebral  and  posterior  commu- 
nicating arteries. 

The  corpora  albicantia,  or  mamillaria,  or  mamillary  tubercles,  are  two  small, 
round,  white  masses,  each  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  placed  side  by  side  imme- 
diately behind  the  tuber  cinereum.  Each  projects  downward  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  optic  thalamus,  the  exceedingly  narrow  interval  between  them  being 
bridged  over  by  a  gray  commissure  continuous  with  the  posterior  perforated  lamina 
behind  and  the  tuber  cinereum  in  front.  Each  is  composed  externally  of  white 
substance  and  internally  of  gray  matter,  the  gray  matter  of  the  two  being  con- 
nected by  the  transverse  commissure  of  the  same  material  just  mentioned. 

The  fibres  of  the  white  substance  terminate  in  the  cells  of  the  gray  matter, 
and  they  are  derived  from  two  distinct  bundles :  one,  deeply  situated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  optic  thalamus,  is  the  bundle  of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  already  mentioned ; 
the  other,  much  larger,  is  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  which,  after  bending 
sharply  downward  around  the  foramen  of  Monro,  passes  obliquely,  downward  and 
backward,  through  the  substance  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thalamus,  to  ter- 
minate in,  and  thus  help  to  forjn,  the  corresponding  corpus  albicans  or  bulb  of  the 
/  formx.  In  its  course  through  the  thalamus  it  lies  quite  near  the  internal  surface, 
and  may  even  cause  a  slight  projection  on  the  side  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  tuber  cinereum  is  the  next  portion  of  the  general  lamina  of  the  floor. 
It  is  wider  than  the  posterior  perforated  lamina,  and  blends  laterally  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  thalamus,  while  antero-laterally,  pass- 
ing dorsal  to  the  optic  tract,  it  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  thalamus  into  the 
gray  matter  of  the  anterior  perforated  space  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. Anteriorly,  it  is  attached  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  optic  commissure. 
From  the  middle  of  its  under  surface  a  conical  tubular  process  of  gray  matter, 
about  two  lines  in  length,  is  continued  downward  and  forward,  to  be  attached  to 
the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  :  this  is  the  inAmdibnlnm.  Its  canal, 
which  is  funnel-shaped,  communicates  with  the  third  ventricle. 
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The  pituitary  body  (  hypophysis  cerebri)  is  a  small  reddish-gray  vascular  mass 
weighing  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and  of  an  oval  form,  situated  in  the  sella  Tur- 
cica, in  connection  with  which  it  is  retained  by  a  process  of  dura  mater  derived 
from  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  This  process  covers  in  the  pituitary 
fossa,  enclosing  the  pituitary  body,  and  having  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  through 
which  the  infundibulum  passes.  The  pituitary  body  is  very  vascular,  and  consists 
of  two  lobes,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  fibrous  lamina.  Of  these,  the  ante- 
rior is  the  larger,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  somewhat  concave  behind,  where  it 
receives  the  posterior  lobe,  which  is  round.  The  two  lobes  differ  both  in  develop- 
ment and  structure.  The  anterior  lobe,  of  a  dark,  yellowish-gray  color,  is  devel- 
oped as  a  tubular  prolongation  of  the  epiblast  of  the  buccal  cavity,  and  resembles 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  microscopic  structure,  the  thyroid  body.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  isolated  vesicles  and  slightly  convoluted  alveoli  lined  by  epithe- 
lium and  united  together  by  connective  tissue.  The  epithelium  is  columnar,  and 
occasionally  ciliated.  The  alveoli  sometimes  contain  a  colloid  material  similar 
to  that  found  in  the  thyroid  body,  and  their  walls  are  surrounded  by  a  close  net- 
work of  lymphatics  and  capillary  blood-vessels.  The  posterior  lobe  is  developed 
by  a  hollow  outgrowth  from  the  embryonic  brain,  and  during  foetal  life  contains  a 
cavity  which  communicates  through  the  infundibulum  with  the  cavity  of  the  third 
ventricle.  In  the  adult  it  becomes  firmer  and  more  solid,  owing  to  the  growing 
in  of  a  sponge-like  connective  tissue  arranged  in  the  form  of  reticulating  bundles, 
between  which  are  branched  cells,  some  of  them  containing  pigment. 

The  lamina  cinerea  begins  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  optic  commissure,  in 
continuity  with  the  tuber  cinereum.  It  passes  forward  and  downward  over  the 
commissure,  to  which  it  is  adherent,  and  then  turns  upward,  forms  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  terminates,  as  the  lamina  terminalis,  by 
blending  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum.  It  is  continuous  on  each  side  with  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  per- 
forated space.  The  angle  made  by  the  upward  bend  of  the  lamina  is  known  as 
the  optic  recess. 

The  anterior  boundary  of  the  third  ventricle  is  the  lamina  cinerea  below ; 
above  this,  for  a  very  short  distance,  the  anterior  boundary  is  the  layer  of  epithe- 
lium covering  portions  of  the  posterior  aspects  of  the  anterior  commissure  and 
anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  as  already  explained. 

The  SIDES  of  the  ventricle  are  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  thalami.  Each  is 
slightly  convex,  and  just  in  front  of  the  middle  point  of  each  is  attached  the  cor- 
responding extremity  of  the  middle  commisaure,  a  band  of  gray  matter  which 
passes  right  across  the  ventricle.  It  is  frequently  broken  in  examining  the  brain, 
and  might  then  be  supposed  to  be  wanting.  A  little  more  anteriorly  is  seen  a 
somewhat  curved,  from  above  downward  and  backward,  elevation  (anterior  pillar 
of  fornix,  already  explained).  As  these  pillars,  traced  upward,  hecome  free,  they 
bend  sharply  upward  and  backward,  thus  forming  a  completed  curve,  each  enclos- 
ing in  front  and  above  the  foramen  of  Monro,  which  has  for  its  posterior  boundary 
a  part  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  optic  thalamus. 

Antero-inferiorly  to  the  curved  elevations  is  still,  on  each  side,  a  small  portion 
left  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  thalamus,  connected  to  the  similar  opposite  por- 
tion, below  and  in  front,  by  the  tuber  cinereum  and  lamina  cinerea.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  all  these  structures  really  form  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle (see  page  706),  which  is  the  prosencephalon,  or,  in  the  foetal  brain,  the  first 
secondary  cerebral  vesicle.  Hence  the  "  curved  elevations  **  may  be  regarded  as 
indicating,  approximately,  the  line  of  division  or  constriction  between  the  first 
and  second  secondary  cerebral  vesicles  (prosencephalon  and  thalmencephalon 
proper),  while  the  foramina  of  Monro  are  to  be  regarded  as  opening  from  the 
prosencephalon,  and  thus  represent  the  foetal  foramina  caused  by  the  bulging  out 
of  the  hemisphere  vesicles  (see  Figs.  412,  413,  414). 

The  choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle,  formed  like  those  of  the  fourth, 
lie  along  the  roof,  projecting  downward,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line. 
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They  are  covered  with  epithelium,  and  are  derived  from  the  lower  layer  of  the 
velum  interpositum.  Of  the  arteries  of  the  velum  interpositum,  some  branches 
from  the  superior  cerebellar  and  posterior  cerebral  enter  from  behind  beneath  the 
corpus  callosum.  The  veins  of  the  velum  interpositum,  the  vence  Galeni^  two  in 
number,  run  between  its  layers ;  they  are  formed  by  the  venae  corporis  striati  and 
the  veins  of  the  choroid  plexuses ;  the  vense  Galeni  unite  posteriorly  into  a  single 
trunk,  which  terminates  in  the  straight  sinus  (Fig.  383). 

Openings. — The  third  ventricle  has  four  openings  connected  with  it.  In  front 
are  the  two  foramina  of  Monro,  one  on  each  side,  through  which  the  third  com- 
municates with  the  lateral  ventricles.  Behind  is  a  third  opening,  that  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius^  or  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum.  The  fourth,  sit- 
uated in  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  is  a  deep  pit,  which  leads 
downward  to  the  funnel-shaped  cavity  of  the  infundibulum  (iter  ad  infundibulum). 
A  fifth  opening  exists  in  the  foetus  which  communicates  behind  with  the  cavity 
in  the  pineal  gland. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral  ventricles  is  continued  through  the 
foramen  of  Monro  into  the  third  ventricle,  and  extends  along  the  iter  a  tertio 
(aqueduct  of  Sylvius)  into  the  fourth  ventricle;  at  the  bottom  of  the  iter  ad 
infundibulum  it  ends  in  a  cul'de-sac. 

The  Optic  Tracts  (Figs.  416,  443). — These  are  two  well-marked  flattened  bun- 
dles of  fibres  which  lie  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  crustae.  They  are  attached 
only  by  their  upper  edges,  which  also  serve  to  mark  the  transition  between  upper 
limit  of  crusta  and  internal  capsule  of  hemisphere.  These  edges  also  mark  the 
limit  of  separation,  without  tearing,  between  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  of  the 
hemispheres,  which,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  overlap  the  optic  tracts  and  the 
crustae.  Each  tract  was  originally  a  hollow  outgrowth  (optic  vesicle)  from  the 
back  part  of  the  fore-brain.  Anteriorly  each  unites  with  the  other  to  form  the 
optic  commissure.  The  fibres  of  each  are  described  in  connection  with  the  optic 
nerve  (which  see). 

THE  HEBOSPHEBES. 

Oeneral  Considerations  and  Development. 

The  two  hemispheres  are  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  encephalon,  each 
one  in  bulk  exceeding  somewhat  all  the  other  divisions  of  the  brain.  Together 
with  the  fore  part  of  the  third  ventricle  they  form  what  is  called  by  some  writers 
the  prosencephalon  or  fore-brain. 

Each  hemisphere  is  an  enormously  developed  *'  hemisphere  vesicle  "  whose 
cavity  is  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  whose  walls,  originally  smooth,  thin,  and 
spherical,  are  convoluted,  elongated  in  various  directions,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
exceedingly  thick.  Although  the  two  hemispheres  in  the  adult  brain  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  means  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  anterior  commissure, 
this  connection  is  merely  between  the  adjacent  walls,  and  in  no  wise  involves  the 
cavities,  each  cavity  being  as  distinct  from  the  opposite  one  as  it  is  in  early  foetal 
life  before  the  intermural  connection  is  established.  Each  lateral  ventricle  is, 
therefore,  a  complete  cavity,  communicating  only  with  the  third  ventricle  through 
the  corresponding  foramen  of  Monro. 

The  development  of  each  hemisphere  vesicle  may  be  described  approximately 
as  follows  (Figs.  412,  413,  414) :  After  becoming  a  rounded  hollow  projection 
from  the  side  of  the  prosencephalon,  each  hemisphere  vesicle  expands  in  an 
anterior  direction  and  approaches  close  to  its  fellow.  At  the  same  time  it  grows 
upward  over  the  inter-brain  and  backward  along  its  side,  while  from  this  latter 
portion  tivo  projections  may  be  said  to  take  place — one  still  farther  backward, 
covering  over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  mid-brain  and  cerebellum ;  and  the  other^ 
downward  and  forward,  overlapping  somewhat  the  external  surface  of  the  portion 
from  which  it  is  derived,  until  its  lower  end  projects  below,  and  also  overlaps  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  mid-brain  (crustae).  We  can  thus  distinguish  four  main 
divisions  of  the  developing  hemisphere  vesicle :  an  anterior,  a  superior,  the  latter 
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giving  off  an  inferior^  and  a  posterior  division.  As  these  four  divisions  repre- 
sent sufficiently  accurately  the  four  large  divisions  or  lobes  of  the  adult  hemi- 
sphere, it  will  be  more  convenient,  in  tracing  their  further  development,  to  give 
them  the  same  names,  thus :  the  anterior  division  will  be  called  the  frontal  lobe  ; 
the  superior,  the  parietal  lobe  ;  the  posterior,  the  occipital  lobe  ;  and  the  inferior, 
the  temporal  or  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Each  of  these  has  its  portion  of  the 
original  cavity,  all  of  which  naturally  intercommunicate. 

The  frontal  lobes  are  now  closely  approximated  in  front  of  the  inter-brain, 
while  there  is  also  to  be  noted  the  formation  of  the  optic  thalamic  which  are  merely 
the  thickened  sides  of  the  inter-brain  (prosencephalon  and  thalamencephalon). 

The  parietal  lobes  are  similarly  approximated  above  the  optic  thalami,  but  they 
have  now  enlarged,  so  that  the  inner  aspect  of  each  comprises  two  regions  (see 
Fig.  459) — one,  just  mentioned,  close  to  its  fellow  above  the  inter-brain ;  the  other, 
lower  region,  lying  external  to  the  external  surface  of  the  optic  thalamus. 
Furthermore,  the  upper  region  is  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavity  of  the  parietal  lobe, 
which  also  comes  above  the  inter-brain,  while  the  lower  region  is  simply  the  inner 
aspect  of  solid  matter — i.  e.  a  downward  thickening  of  the  original  wall.  Along 
the  floor  of  that  portion  of  the  ventricle  contained  in  the  parietal  lobe  is  now  seen 
a  thickening  which  soon  resolves  itself  into  a  bundle  of  fibres.  This  band  of 
fibres,  when  traced  forward,  is  found  to  be  continuous  with  a  similar  thickening 
around  the  foramen  of  Monro,  which  in  its  turn  is  continued  down  through  the 
optic  thalamus  (anterior  pillar  of  fornix  ;  see  page  761).  The  curve  of  this  band 
is  due  to  the  marked  antero-posterior  flexure  of  the  entire  foetal  brain  which  has 
already  taken  place,  while  its  transition  in  position — i,  e.  to  the  floor  of  the  "  pari- 
etal cavity " — is  due  to  a  certain  twisting  or  rotation  which  the  hemisphere 
vesicle  now  undergoes. 

The  approximation  of  the  parietal  lobes  brings  these  bands  very  close  together 
as  they  curve  upward,  and,  as  neither  one  is  developed  in  the  cavity  of  the  cor- 
responding/ron^aZ  lobe,  each  serves,  yt*«^  here^  as  a  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  inner  wall  of  the  frontal  lobe  in  front  and  that  of  the  parietal  lobe  behind. 
Traced  backward,  these  bands  are  necessarily  found  to  lie  dorsal  to  the  inter- 
brain,  since  each  is  in  the  floor  of  the  corresponding  cavity  of  the  parietal  lobe. 

Fornix. — The  next  point  to  be  noted  is  the  absolute  approximation  of  the  two 
frontal  and  of  the  ''  upper  regions  '*  of  the  inner  aspects  of  the  two  parietal  lobes. 
As  a  result  of  the  latter  approximation,  the  two  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  just 
above  the  foramen  of  Monro,  are  brought  together  edge  to  edge,  and  an  actual 
union  takes  place  between  them.  This  union  extends  posteriorly  for  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  floor  of  each  cavity  of  the  parietal  lobe,  and  is  known  as 
the  body  of  the  fornix^  or  as  "  the  fornix  '*  in  the  adult  brain.  The  anterior 
pillars,  however,  as  they  curve  downward,  are  not  united,  this  slight  separation 
persisting  in  the  adult  brain. 

Anterior  Commissure. — Immediately  anterior  to  and  connected  with  each  of 
these  pillars,  just  previous  to  its  passage  through  the  optic  thalamus,  is  a  portion 
of  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavity  of  the  frontal  lobe,  which  is  now  in  close  contact 
with  the  opposite  one.  Just  at  this  point  there  now  occurs  an  interchange  of 
fibres  between  the  inner  walls  of  each  frontal  cavity.  These  fibres  (anterior  com- 
missure) run  transversely  across  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  prosencephalon,  and  causes  an  absorption  of  its  tissue,  its  epi- 
thelial lining  excepted,  so  that  the  latter  comes  to  lie  directly  on  the  centre  part 
of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  anterior  commissure,  in  the  interval  between  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix. 

The  lower  part  of  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  prosencephalon  persists  in  the 
adult  brain  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  lamina  cinerea  {lamina  terminalis). 

Corpus  Callosmn. — The  frontal  lobes  having  now  grown  well  forward^  and  hav- 
ing also  curved  upward  to  form  the  parietal  lobes,  and  the  inner  surface  of  each 
frontal  and  the  "  upper  region  "  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  corresponding  parietal 
lobe  having  met  the  same  structures  of  the  opposite  hemisphere,  there  is  formed 
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a  curved  line  of  actual  contact^  all  along  which  occurs  an  interchange  of  fibres 
running  transversely  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other.  Another  factor,  besides 
the  upward  curve  of  the  parietal  lobe,  in  causing  this  line  of  contact  to  be  curved 
is  doubtless  the  antero-posterior  flexure  of  the  whole  foetal  brain,  already  re- 
ferred to.  This  large  transverse  commissure,  thus  formed,  curved  anteriorly,  is 
the  corpus  calloaum  of  the  adult  brain. 

This  curved  line,  along  which  the  above-mentioned  interchange  of  fibres  takes 
place,  has  two  extremities,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 

The  anterior  extremity  is  immediately  in  front  of,  and  in  direct  contact  with, 
the  lateral  part  of  the  anterior  commissure.  Here  the  corpus  callosum  itself  is 
thin  and  conceals  the  anterior  commissure  from  in  front  and  below ;  it  is  also 
adherent  to  it  and  blends  inferiorly  with  the  lamina  terminalis. 

The  posterior  extremity  of  the  curved  line  is  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  cavity  of  the  parietal  lobe.  Here  the  corpus  callosum  itself  is  very 
thick  and  with  a  free  posterior  edge,  beyond  which  project,  posteriorly,  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  occipital  lobes,  entirely  separate  from  each  other. 

This  curved  line— or  the  cut  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum^  which  is  the  same 
thing — will  now  be  traced  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  extremity. 

As  it  passes  along  anteriorly  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  "  parietal  cavity"  it  is 
quite  near  the  floor,  so  that  it  soon  reaches  and  becomes  adherent  to  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  the  "body  of  the  fornix"  immediately  below  it.  As  it  goes 
forward  from  this  point  it  separates  from  its  half  of  the  fornix,  which  is  now  curv- 
ing around  the  foramen  of  Monro.  Continuing  forward,  the  cut  edge  of  the  corpus 
callosum  is  now  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  "frontal  cavity."  It  continues  this 
course  for  a  distance,  and  then  bends  sharply  downward,,  after  which  it  runs  haek^ 
ward  until  it  reaches  the  anterior  commissure,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  just  as  the  latter  is  about  to  run  downward  through 
the  optic  thalamus. 

Septum  Lncidnm. — There  is  thus  formed  a  somewhat  oval-shaped  interval, 
tapering  posteriorly,  bounded  above  and  in  front  by  the  corpus  callosum ;  below^ 
by  the  corpus  callosum  (reflected  part)  and  anterior  commissure ;  behind  and  below, 
by  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  and  body  of  the  fornix,  respectively. 

This  interval  is  filled  in  by  a  lamina  on  each  side,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  inner 
walls  of  both  frontal  and  parietal  cavities.  This  lamina  is  necessarily  in  close 
contact  with  the  opposite  one,  and  they  both  together  constitute  the  septum  lucidum 
of  the  adult  brain  (Figs.  448,  461). 

The  corpus  callosum  in  addition  to  forming  the  commissure  just  described 
spreads  outwardly^  also,  in  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes,  and,  as  it  is  now  quite 
thick,  its  under  surface  forms  the  roof  of  the  "parietal  and  frontal  cavities;" 
its  posterior  surface  (at  the  bend)  is  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  "  frontal  cav- 
ity," while  the  upper  surface  of  its  reflected  portion  is  the  floor  of  the  frontal 
cavitv. 

Along  the  outer  wall  of  both  frontal  and  parietal  cavities  the  corpus  striatum 
is  developed  as  a  marked  thickening,  and  close  above  it  passes  the  corpus  cal- 
losum. AH  portions  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  external  to  the  corpus  stri- 
atum and  above  the  corpus  callosum,  and  those  portions  of  the  frontal  lobe  ante- 
rior to  and  below  the  corpus  callosum,  develop  into  thick,  solid  matter  and 
project  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  tvithout  uniting  with  the  opposite  side, 
beyond  tile  corpus  callosum  in  the  corresponding  directions.  This  solid  matter 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  lobe. 

The  "lower  region  "  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  parietal  lobe  {internal  capsule 
of  adult  brain)  is  eventually  closely  united  to  the  external  surface  of  the  optic 
thalamus  (Figs.  461,  460). 

The  occipital  lobe  is  the  backward  extension  of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  opposite  one.  Its  cavity  is  roofed  over  by  backward  curved 
prolongations  from  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  temporal  lobe  {temporo-sphenoidal)   grows  downward  and  forward,   as 
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already  described.  It  carries  with  it,  id  its  floor,  a  prolongation  of  its  corre- 
sponding half  of  the  fornix,  which,  coDSequently, 
in  the  adult  brain,  is  described  as  dtvidicg  poste- 
riorly into  its  two  poaterior  pillars.  As  this  lobe 
curves  downward  it  embraces,  but  doe»  not  adhere  to, 
the  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus. 

In  the  fcetal  brain  a  wide  shallow  cleft  (Fig. 
444)  lies  between  th^  temporal  and  portions  of  the 
frontal  and  parietal  lobes,  but  this  deepens  and  nar- 
rows {fixture  of  Sylviiat)  as  the  lobe  develops.  The 
cavity  of  the  temporal  lobe  lies  close  to  its  inner 
aspect,  the  bulk  of  the  lobe  developing  externally. 
A  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum  roofs  over  the 
beginning  of  the  temporal  cavity.  Sli™"'f  s?fv£.*,*75^nb 
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The  Lateral  Ventricles,  and  Stractores  in  Oonnection  therewith. 

The  latent  Tentrlclei  are  the  cavities  of  the  hemispheres,  each  being  distinct 
from  the  other.  In  each  hemisphere  the  lateral  ventricle  is  situated  in  its  lower 
and  inner  regions,  being  surrounded  above,  in  front  and  externally,  by  the  solid, 
chiefly  white,  matter  of  the  hemisphere.  Each  lateral  ventricle  communicates 
through  the  foramen  of  Monro  with  the  third  ventricle,  and  is  lined  by  a  thin 
diaphanous  membrane  (the  ependj/ma),  covered  by  nucleated  epithelium  with 
cilia,  scattered  here  and  there  in  patches.  It  is  moistened  by  a  serous  fluid, 
which  is  sometimes,  even  in  health,  secreted  in  considerable  quantity.  Each  is 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  vertical  septum,  the  septum  lucidum. 

Each  lateral  ventxicle  consists  (Fig.  445)  of  a  central  cavity,  or  bodi/, 
and  three  accessory  cavities  or  cor- 
nua.  The  anterior  cornu  curves 
forward  and  outward  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  frontal  lobe.  It  com- 
prises that  portion  of  the  ventricle 
which  is  anterior  to  the  foramen  of 
Monro.  The  body  comprises  that 
portion  of  the  ventricle  which  lies 
J  between  the  foramen  of  Monro  and 

the  posterior  part  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum. It  is  situated  low  down  in 
the  parietal  lobe.  From  its  poste- 
rior extremity  diverge  the  two  fol- 
lowing: The  posterior  cornu,  called 
the  diffitai  cavity,  curves  backward 
into  the  occipital  lobe;  the  middle 
f  cornu    descends   into   the   temporal 

lobe. 

If  the  upper  part  of  both  hemi- 
spheres is  removed,  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  level  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  the  internal  white  matter 
will  be  exposed.  It  is  an  oval- 
shaped  centre,  of  white  substance, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  narrow 
convoluted  margin  of  gray  matter, 
which  presents  an  equal  thickness  in 
nearly  every  part.  This  white  cen- 
tral mass  has  been  called  the  centrum 
Its  surface  is  studded  with  numerous  minute  red  dots  {puncta  vatcu- 
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losa),  produced  by  the  escape  of  blood  from  divided  blood-vessels.  In  iDflammation 
or  great  congestion  of  the  brain  these  are  very  numerous  and  of  a  dark  color.  If 
the  remaining  portion  of  one  hemisphere  is  slightly  separated  from  the  other,  a 
broad  band  of  white  substance  will  be  observed  connecting  them  at  the  bottom  of 
the  longitudinal  fissure ;  this  is  the  corpus  callosuin.  The  margins  of  the  hemi- 
spheres which  overlap  this  portion  of  the  brain  are  called  the  labia  cerebri.  Each 
labium  is  part  of  the  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum  (ffyrus  fornicatui),  and 
the  space  between  it  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  has  been  termed 
the  ventricle  of  the  corpus  callosum  (Fig.  446). 

The  hemispheres  should  now  be  sliced  off  to  a  level  with  the  corpus  callosum, 
when  the  white  substance  of  that  structure  will  be  seen  connecting  the  two 
hemispheres.  The  large  expanse  of  medullary  matter  now  exposed,  Burrounded 
by  the  convoluted  margin  of  gray  substance,  is  called  the  centrum  ovale  rnajus  of 
VieuBsens. 

The  corpus  calloBom  (Figs.  442,  446)  is  a  thick  stratum  of  transverse  fibres 
exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure.     It  connects  the  two  hemi- 
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spheres  of  the  brain,  forming  their  great  transverse  commissure,  and  forms  the 
roof  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  extending  to 
within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  anterior,  and  to  within  two  inches  and  a  half 
of  the  posterior,  end  of  the  hemispheres.  It  is  somewhat  broader  behind  than  in 
front,  and  is  thicker  at  either  end  than  in  its  central  part,  being  thickest  behind. 
It  presents  a  somewhat  arched  form  {Fig.  446)  from  before  backward,  and  termi- 
nates anteriorly  by  curving  downward  and  backward  between  the  frontal  lobes. 
This  distinct  bend  is  named  the  genu,  whence  it  is  still  continued  downward  and 
backward  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  it  blends  with  the  lamina  cinerea.  The 
reflected  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  called  the  beak  or  rostrum :  it  becomes 
gradually  narrower  as  it  passes  backward,  and  is  attached  by  its  lateral  margins 
to  the  frontal  lobes.  At  its  termination,  besides  blending  with  the  lamina  cinerea, 
the  corpus  callosum  gives  off  two  small  bundles  of  white  substance,  which,  diverg- 
ing from  one  another,  pass  backward,  across  the  corresponding  anterior  perforated 
space,  to  the  entrance  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  to  enter  the  end  of  the  temporal 
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lobe,  where  they  meet  the  outer  olfactory  roots.  They  are  called  the  peduncles 
of  the  corpus  calloaum.  Posteriorly,  the  corpus  callosum  forms  a  thick  rounded 
fold,  called  the  tplenium  or  pad,  which  is  free  for  a  little  distance  aa  it  curves 
forward,  and  is  then  continuous  with  the  fornix  below.  On  its  upper  surface 
the  structure  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  very  apparent,  being  collected  into  coarse 
transverse  bundles.  Along  the  middle  line  is  a  linear  depression,  the  raphe, 
bounded  laterally  by  two  or  more  slightly  elevated  longitudinal  bands,  called  the 
strite  longitudinales  or  nerves  of  LancUi;  and,  still  more  externally,  other  longi- 
tudinal strise  are  seen  beneath  the  convolutions  which  rest  on  the  corpus  callo- 
sum. These  are  the  strite  longitudinalea  laterales  or  tcmice  tect<e.  The  under 
surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  continuous  behind  with  the  fornix,  being  sepa- 
rated from  it  in  front  by  the  septum  lucidum,  which  forms  a  vertical  partition 
between  the  two  ventricles.  On  each  side  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum 
extend  into  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  connecting  them  together.  The 
greater  thickness  of  the  two  extremities  of  this  commissure  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  fibres  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  each  hemisphere  do 
not  pass  directly  across,  but  take  a  curved  direction.  The  peduncles  of  the  cor- 
pus caUogum  may  be  traced  upward  around  the  genu  to  become  continuous  with 
the  atricE  longitudinaleB,  or  nerves  of  Laneiti,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus 
callosum. 

The  fibres  from  the  splenium,  which  curve  backward  to  roof  in  the  poste- 
rior cornu  are  known  as  the  forceps  major;  those  from  just  above  the  genu, 
which  curve  forward  to  roof  in  the  front  part  of  the  anterior  cornu  constitute 


the  forceps  minor ;  while  the  term  tapetum  is  given  to  the  main  body  of  the 
fibres. 

The  central  cavity,  or  body,  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is  comparatively  wide,  but 
is  a  mere  alit  as  regards  its  perpendicular  diameter.  It  is  (Fig.  447)  bounded, 
above,  by  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum.  which  forms  the  roof  of  the 
cavity.  Internally  is  a  vertical  partition,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  septum 
lundum,  which  separates  it  from  the  opposite  ventricle,  and  connects  the  under 
surface  of  the  corpus  calloi»um  with  the  fornix.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  the  fol- 
lowing parts,  enumerated  in  their  order  of  position  from  without  inward:  the 
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corpus  itriatum  (caudate  nucleus),  tcenia  temicircvlaris,  optic  thalamus,  choroid 

plexus,  one-half  of  bodif  of  fornix,  and  corresponding  posterior  pillar. 

The  anterior  comn  is  deep  and 
narrow,  passing  outward  into  the 
frontal  lobe  and  carving  round  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  stri- 
atum. Its  apex  points  outward.  It 
is  bounded,  above,  bj  the  corpus  cal- 
losum  ;  externally,  by  the  corpus  stri- 
atum {head  of  caudate  nucleus);  in 
front,  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
genu  of  the  corpus  callosum ;  inter- 
nally,  by  the  anterior  or  broad  por- 
a  tion   of    the   septum   lucidum ;    infe- 

riorly.  by  the  upper  surface  of  the 
rostrum  (each  side  of  its  middle  line) 
of  the  corpus  callosum.     This  last  is 
ftp  the  floor  of  the  cornu,  and  is  exceed- 

ingly narrow,  the  outer  wall,  convex 
toward  the  cavity,  almost  meeting  the 
a,  lower  part  of  the  septum  lucidum  be- 

low {Figs.  448  and  449). 

The  posterior  coma,  or  digital  cav- 
ity (Fig.  445),  curves  backward  into 
the  substance  of  the  occipital  lobe, 
its  direction  being  backward  and  out- 
ward, and  then  inward.  On  its  inner 
J  wall  is  seen  a  longitudinal  eminence 

which   is  produced  by  the  extension 
inward  of  the  calcarine  sulcus;  this  is 
Fw.  «8.-Huri«>m«i  .eetion  of  the  Hght  half  of  (he     cal'^d  the  hippocampuB  minor,  or  cal- 

VX'^f^^.  ^i^^Sr.i"'  "■  "'' '  '"'='•"  "'  ""     ^'"'  «^'«-     J"«t  "bove  this  is  a  smaller 
projection,  hulb  of  the  posterior  horn 

(Fig.  456),  caused  by  the  bulging  of  the  fibres  of  the  forceps  major  of  the  corpus 

callosum. 

Between  the  middle  and  posterior 

horns  a  smooth  triangular  surface  is 

obaervod.     It  is  called  the  trigonum 

ventrieuli. 

The   middle   or   descending  coma, 

the  longest  of  the  three  (Fig.  445), 

traverses   the    temporal   lobe   of   the 

brain,  forming  in  its  course  a  remark- 
able curve  round  the  back  of  the  optic 

thalamus   (pulviiiar).      It   passes,    at 

first,  backward,  outward,   and  down- 
ward,   and    then    curves    round    the 

crusta    forward    and   inward,   nearly 

to  the  apex  of  the  middle  lobe,  close 

to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.     Its  upper 

boundary,  or  roof,  is  formed  by  the 

under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  Fto.  44U.-Tran<veiH  TenLcal  aecLlon  of  the  hemf. 

the  small  portion  of  the  pulvinar  of     ?|?e^I^iS foJS^lrd'*  ".rJ^iTi™"'^  "*  *■  '^"^  =>"  ""- 
the  optic  thalamus  covered  by  epithe- 
lium, and  by  the  white  matter  (internal  capsule)  of  the  temporal  lobe,  with  which 
are  incorporated  the  reflected  parts  of  tbe  nucleus  caudatus  of  the  corpus  striatum 
and  tfenia  semicircnlaris,  which  are  prolonged  into  it.     Its  lower  boundary,  or 
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floor,  presents  for  examiDation  the  following  parte:  the  hippocampui  major,  pes 
hippocampi,  eminentia  collateralis  or  pea  acces»orius,  and  corpus  fimbriatum  from 
the  fornix.  The  outer  wall  ia  white  matter  of  the  temporal  lobe.  The  inner  wall 
is  a  layer  of  epithelium,  prolonged  from  that  covering  the  puWinar,  just  mentioned, 
which  is  invaginated  by  a  fold  of  pia  mater,  and  thus  is  formed  the  choroid  plexut. 
The  GOTims  atriatmn  (Fig.  450)  has  received  its  name  from  the  striped  appear- 
ance which  its  section  presents,  in  conseouence  of  diverging  white  fibres  being 
mixed  with  the  gray  matter  which  forms  tne  greater  part  of  its  substance.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  body  is  imbedded  in  the  white  substance  of  the  hemisphere, 
and  is  therefore  external  to  the  ventricle.     It  is  termed  the  extraventrieular  por- 


It  the  ICTCl  of  (he  dolled  line 


(ion,  or  the  nucleus  lentieularis :  a  part,  however,  is  visible  in  the  ventricle  and 
its  anterior  cornu  ;  this  is  the  intraventricular  portion,  or  the  nucleus  caudattis. 
The  intraventricular  portion  is  a  pear-shaped  mass  of  gray  matter :  ite  broad  ante- 
rior extremity  is  the  convex  outer  wall  of  the  anterior  cornu.  Its  narrow  end  is 
directed  backward,  and  lies  on  the  outer  part  of  the  floor  of  the  body  of  the  ven- 
tricle. It  is  continued,  by  a  sharp  anterior  bend,  into  the  roof  oi  the  descending 
cornu;  it  is  covered  by  the  lining  of  the  cavity  and  crossed  by  some  veins  of 
considerable  size.  It  is  separated  from  the  extraventrieular  portion  by  a  lamina 
of  white  matter,  the  internal  capsule,  in  contradistinction  to  a  lamina  of  white 
matter  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  extraventrieular  portion  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  and  which  is  called  the  external  capsule. 

The  extraventrieular  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum,  or  nucleus  lentieularis, 
ia  oval  in  form.     It  does  not  extend  as  far  forward  or  backward  as  the  nuclena 
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caudatus.  It  is  bounded  externally  by  a  lamina  of  white  matter  called  the  exter- 
nal capsule^  which  is  covered  on  its  outer  surface  by  a  thin  layer  of  gray  matter 
termed  the  claustrum.  The  claustrum  presents  ridges  and  furrows  on  its  outer 
surface,  corresponding  to  the  convolutions  and  sulci  of  the  island  of  Reil,  with 
the  white  matter  of  which  it  is  in  immediate  relation. 

Antero-inferiorly  the  ends  of  the  two  nuclei  of  the  corpus  striatum  are  united 
by  a  thin  gray  lamina  which  appears  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  the  anterior 
perforated  space.  The  caudate  nucleus  terminates,  after  running  downward  and 
forward  in  the  roof  of  the  descending  cornu,  in  the  nucleus  amygdalce,  a  collec- 
tion of  gray  matter  in  the  apex  of  the  temporal  lobe.  The  base  of  the  claustrum 
is  also  in  connection  with  this  nucleus. 

The  gray  matter  (Fig.  449)  of  the  corpus  striatum  is  permeated  by  tracts  of 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  some  of  which  probably  originate  in  it.  The  nerve-cells 
are  multipolar,  both  large  and  small,  the  larger  being  principally  found  in  the 
lenticular  nucleus. 

On  section,  the  substance  of  the  corpus  striatum  appears  of  reddish-gray 
color.  On  a  transverse  vertical  section,  the  lenticular  nucleus  shows  two  lamina 
of  white  matter  parallel  with  its  outer  surface,  forming  three  areas  of  gray  matter, 
the  two  inner  of  which  are  known  as  iYie  globus  pallidus^  the  outer  as  the  putamen 
(Fig.  447).  The  fibres  of  the  nucleus  enter  and  leave  it,  the  former  chiefly  derived 
from  the  ansa  lenticularis  (see  page  747),  the  latter  proceeding  into  the  internal 
capsule  and  corona  radiata,  which  last  is  made  up  of  the  radiating  diverging 
fibres  of  the  upward  prolongation  of  the  internal  capsule  which  extend  to  the 
cortex. 

The  internal  capsule  is  formed  by  fibres  of  the  crusta  of  the  crus  cerebri,  sup- 
plemented by  fibres  derived  from  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum  on  each 
side.  In  horizontal  section  it  is  seen  to  be  somewhat  abruptly  curved,  with  its 
convexity  inward;  the  prominence  of  the  curve  is  called  the  genu^  and  projects 
between  the  intraventricular  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic  thal- 
amus (Figs.  447,  448,  450).  In  front  of  the  genu  the  internal  capsule  separates 
the  two  portions  of  the  corpus  striatum ;  behind,  it  lies  between  the  optic  thal- 
amus and  lenticular  nucleus.  The  portions  of  the  internal  capsule^  anterior  and 
posterior  to  the  genu,  are  known,  respectively,  as  the  anterior  and  posterior 
segments.  The  fibres  of  the  former  proceed  to  the  prefrontal  region  of  the 
cortex ;  of  the  latter,  to  the  occipito-temporal  region ;  w^hile  those  of  the  mid- 
dle third  go  to  the  Rolandi<S  region  (motor)  of  the  cortex.  Other  fibres,  in 
the  internal  capsule,  than  those  of  the  crusta  are  derived  from  the  nuclei  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  the  optic  thalamus,  the  subthalamic  tegmental  region,  and  from 
the  cortex  of  the  opposite  side  through  the  corpus  callosum  (see  also  page  785). 

The  tfldnia  semicircularis  (Figs.  445,  447,  and  461)  is  a  narrow,  whitish  band 
of  medullary  substance  situated  in  the  depression  between  the  nucleus  caudatus 
and  optic  thalamus.  Anteriorly,  it  descends,  between  the  head  of  the  caudate 
nucleus  and  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  optic  thalamus,  to  join  the  anterior 
pillar  of  the  fornix,  below  the  level  of  the  foramen  of  Monro,  where  most  of  the 
fibres  continue  with  those  of  the  pillar,  while  the  remainder  pass  over  the  anterior 
commissure  and  terminate  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  perforated  space. 
Behind,  it  is  continued  into  the  roof  of  the  middle  or  descending  horn  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  lying  parallel  with  the  caudate  nucleus,  to  enter,  with  it,  the 
nucleus  amygdalae.  Beneath  it  is  a  large  vein  {vena  corporis  striati),  which 
receives  numerous  small  veins  from  the  surface  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
thalamus,  and  joins  the  venae  Galeni.  On  transverse  vertical  section  the  taenia 
is  seen  to  lie  upon  a  projection  from  the  internal  capsule. 

The  fornix  (Figs.  442,  447,  451)  is  a  longitudinal  band  of  white  matter  situ- 
ated beneath  the  corpus  callosum,  with  which  it  is  continuous  behind,  but  sep- 
arated from  it  in  front  by  the  septum  lucidum.  It  may  be  described  as  consisting 
of  two  symmetrical  halves,  one  for  either  hemisphere.  These  two  portions  are 
joined  together  in  the  middle  line  (along  which  is  attached  the  lower  edge  of  the 
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septum  lucidum),  where  they  form  the  body,  but  are  separated  from  one  another 
in  front  and  behind,  forming  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars,  or  columnct  forni- 
ci»  and  crura  fornicis,  respectively. 

The  body  of  the  fornijc  is  triangular;  narrow  in  front,  broad  behind,  Its 
upper  surface  is  connected,  in  the  median  line,  to  the  septum  lucidum  in  front 
and  the  corpus  callosum  behind,  while  laterally  this  surface  forms  part  of  the 
fluor  of  the  body  of  each  lateral  ventricle.  Its  under  surface  rests  upon  the  velum 
mterpoaitum,  which  separates  it  from  the  third  ventricle  and  from  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  superior  surfaces  of  the  optic  tbalami.  Its  free  outer  edge,  on  each  side, 
is  in  contact  with  the  choroid  plexus,  which  projects  from  under  it.  This  edge, 
running  from  behind  forward  and  inward,  rests  in  ihe  groove  already  referred  to, 
having  a  similar  direction,  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  thalamus,  but  with  a 
portion  of  the  velum  interpoaitum,  of  course,  separating  it  from  the  groove. 

The  anterior  pillars  are  rounded  bundles  which  arch  downward  toward  the  base 
of  the  brain,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  interval,  and  each  descends 


Fra.lSI,— Transverse  TertlcBlsectiaD  of  bralobehlDd  the  middle  commiuure.  The  tul-BuiIiKe  looki  back- 
ward, X  I.    (Uegunliaur.) 

through  the  anterior  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus.  Each  is  placed  immediately 
behind  the  anterior  commissure.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  the  white  fibres  of  each 
pillar  make  a  sudden  curve  and  form  theouter  part  of  the  corresponding  eorpM^a^fei- 
can$  (see  page  750),  from  which  point  they  may  be  traced  upward  into  the  substance 
of  the  corresponding  optic  thalamus.  The  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  are  con- 
nected in  their  course  with  the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland  and  the  superficial 
fibres  of  the  taenia  semicircularis,  and  receive  fibres  from  the  septum  lucidum. 

Between  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  the  anterior  extremities  of  the 
optic  thalami  an  oval  aperture  is  seen  on  each  side:  this  is  the  foramen  of  Monro 
(Fig.  442).  The  two  openings  descend  toward  the  middle  line  and  lead  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  third  ventricle.  Through  these  openings  the  lateral  ventricles 
on  each  side  communicate  with  the  third  ventricle,  and  consequently  with  each 
other.  Its  boundaries  are.  therefore,  in  front,  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix; 
behind,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  optic  thalamus ;  above,  the  body  of  the  for- 
nix ;  and  below,  the  junction  between  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  tlie 
optic  thalamus. 

The  posterior  pillars  are  flattened  bands,  and  at  their  commencement  are  inti- 
mately connected  by  their  upper  surfaces  with  the  corpus  callosum ;  diverging 
from  one  another,  each  passes  downward  around  and  behind  the  pulvinar  of  the 
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optic  thalamus,  and  then  along  the  floor  of  the  desceoding  horn  of  the  lateral 
ventricle,  where  some  of  its  fibres  blend  ivith  the  white  matter  of  the  hippocampus 
major,  while  the  remainder  are  prolonged  along  its  inner  border  as  the  corpus 
fimbriatum  (Figs.  445,  454),  which  extends  into  the  white  matter  of  the  uncus 
of  the  hippocampal  gyrus.  Upon  examining  the  under  surface  of  the  fornix, 
between  its  diverging  posterior  pillars  a  triangular  portion  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  corpus  lallosum  may  be  seen,  the  base  of  which  is  the  splenium.  On  it 
are  a  number  of  lines,  some  transverse,  others  longitudinal  or  oblique.     This 


Fio,  1S2.— Tbe  fornli,  velum  laterpoeitum,  and  middle  or  deicendltig  cornu  of  tbe  lateral  TCDtricle, 

portion  has  been  termed  the  lyra,  from  the  fancied  resemblance  it  bears  to  the 
strings  of  a  harp  (Fig.  452).     The  corpus  fimbriatum  is  often  called  the  fimbria. 

The  anterior  commlBBiire  is  a  round  bundle  of  white  fibres  placed  in  front  of 
the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  and  appears  to  connect  together  the  corpora 
striata.  It  passes  outward  through  the  corpus  striatum  on  each  side,  and  then 
curves  backward  into  tbe  substance  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

The  septum  Incidom  (or  pellucidum)  (Figs.  44t),  449)  forms  the  internal  bound- 
ary of  the  body  and  anterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  is  a  thin  septum 
attached,  above,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  belotc,  to  the  ante- 
rior part  of  tbe  fornix,  and  in  front  of  this  to  the  reflected  portion  of  the  corpus 
callosum  and  anterior  commissure;  behind,  to  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix; 
ill  front,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  ffeuii  of  the  corpus  callosum.  It  is  broad  in 
front,  and  narrow  behind,  its  external  surfaces  looking  toward  the  cavities  of  the 
ventricles.  The  septum  consists  of  two  lamina,  separated  by  a  narrow  interval, 
the  fifth  ventricle. 
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rUUi  Ventricle. — The  fifth  ventricle  was  originally  a  part  of  the  great  longi- 
tudinal fissure  which  separated  the  two  hemisphere  vesicles,  but  has  become  shut 
off  by  the  union  of  the  hemispheres  in  the  formation  of  the  corpus  cailosum  and 
the  fornix.  Its  walls  are  therefore  formed  by  the  median  wall  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  each  consists  of  an  internal  layer  of  gray  matter  derived  from  the  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  cortex  and  an  external  layer  of  white  substance  continuous  with  the 
white  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  This  is  lined  on  its  external  surface 
by  the  ependyma  of  the  corresponding  lateral  ventricle.  The  fifth  ventricle  is 
not  lined  by  epithelium,  but  by  a  delicate  layer  of  modified  pia  mater.  It  has  no 
connection  with  any  of  the  "regular"  ventricles. 

The  structures  of  the  floor  of  the  descending  cornu  will  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  hippocampus  n^jor,  or  comn  Ammonia  (Figs.  445,  452,  456),  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  ram's  horn,  is  a  white  eminence,  of  a  curved  elongated  form, 
extending  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
floor  of  the  middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
At  its  lower  extremity  it  becomes  enlarged,  and 
presents  a  number  of  rounded  elevations  with 
intervening  depressions,  which,  from  presenting 
some  resemblance  to  the  paw  of  an  animal,  is 
called  the  pe»  hippocampi.  If  a  transverse  sec- 
tion is  made  through  the  hippocampus  major 
(Fig.  453),  it  will  be  seen  that  this  eminence  is 
produced  by  the  extension  inward  of  the  dentate 
(hippocampal)  fissure  on  the  mesial  aspect  of  the 

temporal  lobe.    This  fissure,  like  all  the  other  fis-  Omy  riaiier  of 

sures  of  the  hemisphere,  is  lined  by  a  dipping  in 
and  out  again  of  the  gray  cortex ;  hut,  whereas  in  The  ci 
these  fissures  the  gray  lining,  after  coming  out,  is 
continuous  with  that  of  an  adjacent  fissure,  the  gray  lining  of  the  hippocampal 
fismre,  after  turning  on  itself,  comes  out  and  terminates  in  a  free  edge,  forming  a 
notched  ridge,  the  fa«cia  dentata  (Figs.  453,  454).     The  hippocampus  is  covered 


*E&."-.. 


Pia.  4M.— Tbe  meilal  or  Inlernftl  snrrftce  or  the  right  haniipheec  of  a  six  monlbs'  fretuB.   (Schmidt.) 

OB  its  ventricular  surface  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricle,  beneath  which 
is  a  thin  lamina  of  white  matter  (alecus),  which  is  continuous  with  the  corpus 
fimbriatum  of  the  fornix,  and  beneath  this  is  the  "gray  matter"  of  the  hippo- 
campus— i.  e.  the  cortical  lining  of  the  hippocampal  fissure,  just  described.  This 
gray  matter  is  seen,  on  cross-section,  to  make  a  secondary  turn  which  embraces  a 
slender  process  of  white  matter  derived  from  the  white  lamina  before  it  emerges 
as  the  free  edge. 

The  corpus  fimbriatum  (Figs.  445,  454,  456)  (t(pnia  hippocampi)  is  a  narrow 
white  band  situated  immediately  below  the  choroid  plexus.  It  is  the  thin  pro- 
longation of  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  and  is  attached  by  its  inner  margin 
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along  the  curved  inner  border  of  the  hippocampus  major  as  it  descends  into  the 


Fig.  tA&.— RDrUonlal  eccllDii  of  (he  bemtepberct  *t  the  level  of  the  corpiu  ollosum.    (Ucnte.) 


Fic.  456.— DfsccndlQg  and  part  of  posterior  corou  of  Itft  side.   (Henle.) 
middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.    It  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  crochet  or  book 
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of  the  hippocampal  convolution.  Its  outer  edge  ia  free,  and  lies  on  the  surface 
of  the  hippocampus.  This  edge  is  directed  toward  the  cavity  of  the  descending 
cornu. 

The  eminentia  colUtflralis  (Fig.  453),  or  pes  accessorins,  is  a  white  eminence, 
varying  in  size,  placed  between  the  hippocampus  major  aod  the  outer  wall  of  the, 
cornu.     It  is  formed  by  the  protrusion  inward  of  the  collateral  fissure. 

Fascia  Dentata  (Figs.  453,  4.54,  456). — On  separating  the  inner  border  of  the 
corpus  fimbriatum  from  the  choroid  plexus,  and  raising  the  edge  of  the  former,  a 

,<rmu  nf  Corp.  caU- 


serrated  band  of  gray  substance,  the  edge  of  the  gray  substance  in  the  dentate  or 
hippocampal  fissure,  will  be  seen  beneath  it :  this  is  the/<i8«a  dentata.  Correctly 
speaking,  it  is  not  placed  within  the  cavity  of  the  descending  cornu.  The  fascia 
dentata  h&s  a  curved  direction,  following  the  course  of  the  hippocampus,  and  also 
runs  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  forward.  Its  lower  extremity  is  lost 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  uncus  or  hook  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus,  where  it  is 
seen  as  a  small  band  (Giacomini)  pat^sing  transversely  over  the  nook.  Its  upper 
extremity  ia  well  marked  (fascwla  cineren),  and  lies  immediately  behind  and  below 
the  sptenium  of  the  corpus  callosum,  over  and  above  which  it  is  continuous  with 
the  lateral  and  mesial  longitudinal  stnsB  of  that  body  (Fig.  455). 
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The  choroid  plexuses  (Fig8.  457.  458)  of  each  lateral  ventricle  are  two  in 
number,  one  in  the  jioor  of  the  body,  and  the  other  in  the  descending  cornu. 
Each  is  a  vascular  fringe-like  membrane  with  a  free  edge  looking  toward  the 
ventricular  cavity,  and  an  attached  margin  which  is  continuous  with  two  layers 
of  pia  mater. 

The  choroid  pleznB  of  the  body  of  the  ventricle  is,  as  before  stated,  the  thick- 
ened, convoluted  side  of  the  velum  interpositum,  which  is  made  up  of  two  layers 
of  pia  mater.  The  reasons  for  the  presence  of  two  layers  in  the  velum  interpo- 
situm, as  well  as  for  their  continuity  with  one  another  at  their  free  margins,  and 
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for  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  sucb  free  margins,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  method 
of  development. 

In  the  brief  account  given  of  the  development  of  the  hemisphere  vesicles  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  pia  mater.  But  it  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
the  pia  mater  covers  the  entire  brain-tube,  and  takes  part  in,  and  adapts  it«elf  to, 
all  the  different  changes  in  shape  and  position  which  the  various  portions  of  the 
brain  undergo. 

We  thus  have,  at  a  certain  point  of  development,  three  "  tubes  "  of  pia  mater 
— one  encircling  the  inter-brain,  and  one  investing  each  hemisphere  vesicle  (see 
Fig.  459).  As  the  latter  approaches  its  fellow  it  also  grows  in  toward  the  inter- 
brain.  Finally,  as  already  described,  actual  adhesions  take  place  between  the 
mesial  aspects  of  each  hemisphere  above  the  inter-brain,  and  between  that  portion 
of  the  hemisphere  which  lies  external  to  the  inter-brain  and  the  side  of  the  inter- 
brain  (optic  thalamus);  while  the  under  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres  (corpus  cal- 
losum  and  fornix)  merely  rest  on,  and  are  not  adherent  to,  the  superior  surface  of 
the  inter-brain.     The  effect  on  the  pia  mater  (see  Figs.  460,  461)  menally  and 
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above  the  inter-brain,  is  thus  clear:  (1)  The  pia  lining  the  mesial  aapect  of  each 
hemisphere  is  absorbed  by  the  formation  of  the  corpus  callosum  anil  the  coming 
together  of  the  two  halves  of  the  fornix ;  hence  (2),  the  part  above  the  corpus  cal- 
losum  becomes  continuous  with  that  of  the  other  side  acrogg  the  upper  surface  of 
the  corpus  calloaura  ;  while  (8)  the  pia  on  the  under  surface  of  each  hemisphere 
{below  the  corpus  caliosum  and  fornix)  becomes  continuous  with  that  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  other,  and  forma  one  layer  from  aide  to  side  (upper  layer  of  velum 
interpositum).  This  upper  layer  of  the  velum  interpositum  is  now  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  layer  of  the  pia  covering  the  superior  surface  of  the  inter-brain 
(lower  layer  of  the  velum  interpositum),  but  they  are  not  absorbed,  because  no 
adhesions  take  place  between  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  brain. 

On  the  sides  the  effect  of  the  adhesion  between  the  hemisphere  and  the  optic 
thalamus   is   to   cause   absorption   of  the   layer   of  pia   mater   covering   each; 


and  mld-braln  to  eip1>[n  rormatlon 
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hence,  as  the  pia  mater  on  the  hemisphere  is  originally  continuous  with  the  upper 
layer  of  the  velum  interpositum,  and  the  pia  mater  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  optic 
thalamus  with  the  lower  layer  of  the  same,  it  follows  that  the  two  layers  become 
continuous  at  their  margins  or  along  the  line  where  each  is  "cut  off,"'  as  it  were, 
from  its  original  prolongation  (Figs.  460,  461). 

This  margin  is  at  first  alontf  the  border  between  the  superior  and  external  sur- 
face of  the  thalamus,  but  soon  becomes  shiiVed  mesially,  so  that  it  comes  to  lie 
along  the  groove  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  thalamus.  This  shifting  is  due 
to  the  absorption  of  the  pia-mater  layers  external  to  the  groove,  caused  by  the 
adhesion  which  has  taken  place  between  the  subjacent  portion  of  the  thalamus 
and  the  superjacent  portion  (epithelial  floor,  see  below)  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  anterior  extremity  of  the  velum  interpositum,  narrow  and  bifid,  as  already 
described,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  curve  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix, 
behind  which  the  two  layers  are  continuous,  because  it  is  at  and  around  this  point, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  hinge,  that  the  hemispheres  swing  up  and 
over  the  inter-brain,  carrying  with  them  each  one  half  of  the  future  upper  layer 
of  the  velum  interpositum. 
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Epithelial  Floor  of  the  Body  of  the  Ventricle. — The  margin  of  the  velum  inter- 
positum  thus  formed  is  necessarily  situated  between  the  under  surface  of  the  floor 
of  the  body  of  lateral  ventricle  above  and  the  upper  surface  of  optic  thalamus 
below,  but  it  does  not  reach  out  over  all  of  this  surface,  but  lies  only  on  its  inner 
half^  as  already  explained.  Hence  a  portion  of  the  under  surface  of  the  floor  of 
the  ventricle  must  rest  on  the  outer  half  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  thalamus. 
Now,  this  portion  of  the  floor,  together  with  that  immediately  superjacent  to  the 
margin  of  the  velum  interpositum,  becomes  reduced  to  a  laji/er  of  epitheliuin 
which  stretches  from  the  edge  of  the  fornix  over  to  the  tce^nia  semicircularis.  This 
epithelium  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  ventricle  both  at  the  edge  of  the 
fornix  and  at  the  taenia.  As  it  passes  over  the  fringe-like  margin  of  the  velum 
interpositum  it  invests  all  its  processes,  and  thus  forms  the  true  choroid  plexus. 
As  it  passes  over  the  optic  thalamus  it  has  ependyma  beneath  it,  as  also  where  it 
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Fig.  460.— The  same  as  preceding  figure,  but  at  a  supposedly  later  stage  of  development.    (B.  B.  G.) 


covers  taenia  semicircularis,  caudate  nucleus,  under  surface  of  corpus  callosum, 
ventricular  aspect  of  septum  lucidum,  and  upper  surface  of  corresponding  half 
of  fornix. 

Epithelial  Inner  Wall  of  Descending  Comu. — The  entire  inner  wall  of  this 
comu  is  reduced  to  a  layer  of  epithelium.  It  is,  morphologically,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  epithelium  forming  part  of  the  floor  of  the  body  of  the  ventricle  just 
described,  and  it  stretches  between  the  same  structures,  or  rather  their  prolonga- 
tions— i.  e.  tcenia  semicircularis  in  roof  of  descending  comu  and  corpus  ftmbriatuin 
in  floor  (Figs.  460  and  461).  In  the  region  of  transition  from  body  to  descend- 
ing cornu,  just  at  the  curve,  the  epithelium  curves  downward  also,  and  stretches, 
now,  between  edge  of  posterior  pillar  of  fornix  (posterior  part)  across,  on  the 
rounded  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus,  to  the  curved  part  of  the  tcenia^  which 
is  immediately  external  to  and  lies  against  the  outer  aspect  of  the  pulvinar. 
Hence  this  part  of  the  epithelium  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  portion  of  the  roof  of 
the  descending  cornu  (see  p.  758).  Just  beyond  this  point  the  epithelium  assumes 
the  mesial  position  and  becomes  the  regular  inner  wall  of  the  cornu. 
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Cnioroid  Plexus  of  Descending  Comn. — The  epithelial  inner  wall,  just  described, 
is  invaginated  by  and  closely  invests  a  fringe-like  margin  of  pia  mater  (Fig.  461), 
which  apparently  passes  into  the  ventricle,  turns  on  itself,  and  passes  out  again, 
but  is  everywhere  covered,  toward  the  cavity  of  the  cornu,  by  the  latter *8  now 
greatly  convoluted  inner  epithelial  wall.  Ihis  is  the  choroid  plexus  of  the 
descending  eomuy  and  when  seen  from  above  it  lies  over  the  hippocampus  major 
and  conceals  it  from  view,  as  well  as  the  corpus  fimbriatum. 

The  two  layers  of  pia  mater,  of  which  the  margins,  covered  by  epithelium, 
make  ,up  the  choroid  plexus,  are  in  continuity  with  the  two  layers  of  the  velum 
interpositum,  whose  margins,  also  covered  by  epithelium,  form  the  choroid  plexuses 
of  the  bodies  of  the  ventricles.     But  the  upper  layer  of  the  velum  is  continuous 


Fio.  461.— The  same  aa  the  two  preceding  figurea.    The  wlum  interpasUum  and  choroid  plexiues  are  now  corn- 
In  the  roof  of  the  descending  comu  are  seen  the  prolongations  of  tenia  semicircularis  and  caudate 
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with  the  lower  layer  of  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  cornu,  and,  vice  versd^  this  rela- 
tion being  due  to  the  bending  downward,  forward,  and  inward  of  the  temporal 
lobe  and  the  descending  cornu.  This  relation  may  perhaps  be  better  appreciated 
by  tracing  these  layers  separately,  thus : 

The  lower  layer  of  the  "  choroid  plexus  "  of  the  descending  cornu,  if  traced 
out  of  the  cornu — ?'.  e.  toward  the  median  line — passes,  at  its  lower  party  right 
around  the  under  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe ;  if  traced  at  its  upper  part — i,  e. 
at  the  curve  of  junction  between  this  cornu  and  body  of  ventricle — this  same 
layer  will  be  found  to  bend  sharply  forward  on  itself  and  to  come  forward  under 
the  edge  of  the  now  superiorly  placed  fornix,  and  be  continuous  with  the  upper 
layer  of  the  velum.  Posteriorly  and  externally,  this  ?ayer  is  in  continuity  with 
the  pia  mater  covering  the  under  surfaces  of  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes. 

The  upper  layer  of  the  "  choroid  plexus  "  of  the  descending  cornu,  if  traced 
in  the  same  manner — i.  e.  at  two  levels — is  found,  at  the  lower  level,  to  be  con- 
tinuous with  the  pia  mater  covering  the  crustae  of  the  mid-brain ;  at  the  upper 
level  it  also  bends  sharply  forward,  comes  forward  under  the  fornix,  and  is  con- 
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tinued  into  the  lower  layer  of  the  velum  intei^positum.  Just  at  the  forward 
lend  this  layer  is  really  anterior  to  the  other  one.  Posteriorly,  this  same  layer  is 
in  continuity  with  the  pia  mater  covering  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  which,  in  its 
turn,  if  traced  ventrally,  is  seen  to  be  continuous  with  that  already  mentioned 
covering  the  crustae. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  the  foregoing,  that  this  whole  arrangement  of  pia 
mater  is  a  complicated  invagination  or  tucking-in  process  of  an  originally  single 
layer.  Morphologically,  however,  we  find  this  arrangement  to  be  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  the  contiguous  layers  of  the  three  "  tubes  "  of  pia  mater  already 
referred  to.  Thus  (cf.  Figs.  459,  460,  461),  the  pia  mater  covering  the  crustae 
should  be  considered,  as  it  really  does  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  as  run- 
ning up  on  the  outer  side  of,  and  around  and  behind  the  pulvinar  of,  the  optic 
thalamus  to  its  upper  surface,  and  thence  inward  to  pass  into  continuity  with  the 
lower  layer  of  the  velum  interpositum,  thus  making  one  tube ;  while,  similarly, 
the  upper  layer  of  the  pia  from  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  descending  cornu  should 
be  considered,  not  as  being  reflected  mesially  on  to  the  crustas,  but  as  running 
upward  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  taenia  semicircularis, 
and  thence  inward  along  the  under  surface  of  the  floor  of  the  body  of  the  ventricle 
to  join  with  the  upper  layer  of  the  velum  interpositum,  which,  in  its  turn,  should 
be  considered  as  splitting  along  its  middle  line,  each  half  to  bend  upward,  lying 
mesial  to  the  corresponding  half  of  the  fornix,  septum  lucidum,  and  corpus  cal- 
losum,  to  meet  the  corresponding  layer  of  pia  mater  lining  the  mesial  aspect  of 
the  hemisphere  above  the  corpus  callosum ;  thus  forming  two  tubes. 

At  the  junction  between  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  body  and  that  of  the 
descending  cornu  in  the  adult  brain  there  is  a  twisting  backward  of  the  latter,  so 
that  its  free  edge  is  directed  posteriorly,  while  that  of  the  former  looks  antero- 
externally  (Fig.  457).     It  may  sometimes  look  mesially,  bending  over  the  fornix. 

Stmctnre  of  Choroid  Plexus. — The  plexus  consists  of  minute  and  highly  vas- 
cular villous  processes,  composed  of  large  round  corpuscles,  containing,  besides  a 
central  nucleus,  several  yellowish  granules  and  fat-molecules,  and  covered  by  a 
single  layer  of  flattened  epithelium.  The  arteries  of  the  choroid  plexus  enter 
along  the  descending  cornu,  and,  after  ramifying  through  its  substance,  send 
branches  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  A  constant  branch,  the  anterior 
choroid,  enters  at  the  extremity  of  the  middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and 
supplies  the  velum  interpositum  and  the  choroid  plexus.  The  veins  of  the  choroid 
plexus  terminate  in  the  venae  Galeni. 

The  Transverse  Fissure  (Fig.  454). — The  descending  cornu  is  a  mere  cleft ; 
that  is,  its  roof  and  floor  are  very  close  together.  Hence  the  tcenia  semicircularis 
of  the  roof,  which  runs  along  in  the  substance  of  the  white  matter  of  the  tem- 
poral lobe,  this  white  matter  being  the  outer  and  under  aspect  of  the  beginning 
of  the  internal  capsule,  is  quite  near  the  corpus  fimbriatum  in  the  floor.  BetAveen 
the  two  pass  the  two  layers  of  the  pia  mater  which  form  the  choroid  plexus.  If 
this  pia  mater  be  pulled  out,  the  epithelial  inner  wall  will  necessarily  come  with 
it,  and  a  cleft-like  orifice  into  the  cornu  be  produced.  A  similar  cleft  above  will 
be  caused  by  removal  of  the  velum  interpositum  and  choroid  plexuses  of  the 
bodies  of  the  ventricles,  and  if  the  plexus  of  the  other  cornu  be  removed  also, 
there  will  remain  two  large  curved  fissures,  one  on  each  side,  extending  from  the 
end  of  the  descending  cornu  to  the  corresponding  foramen  of  Monro.  Begin- 
ning at  the  foramen,  the  fissure  will  be  bounded  by  edge  of  body  and  posterior 
pillar  of  fornix  above,  and  upper  surface  of  optic  thalamus  below  (Fig.  462).  At 
the  curve  of  the  descending  cornu  the  cleft  will  lie  between  pulvinar  of  optic 
thalamus  in  front  and  edge  of  posterior  pillar  of  fornix  (now  beginning  to  twist 
into  its  position  in  the ^oor  of  the  descending  cornu  as  corpus  fimbriatum)  behind; 
while  along  the  cornu  it  is  bounded  below  by  corpus  fimbriatum,  and  above  by  edge 
of  white  matter  of  temporal  lobe,  along  which  is  running  the  tcenia  semicircularis. 
These  two  fissures,  taken  together,  are  known  as  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  brain, 
and  only  exist  when  the  pia  mater  and  choroid  plexuses  are  removed.     Hence  it 
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is  not  ft  real  fisaure  or  sulcus,  but  a  rent  in  part  of  the  floor  of  the  body  and  in 
the  inner  nail  of  the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  cleft  formed 
by  removal  of  the  plexus  of  the  body  of  the  ventricle  leads  meBiallj  into  a  space 
whose  upper  boundary  is  the  under  surface  of  fornix  and  corpus  calloaum,  the 
lower  boundary  being  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  optic  thalami  on  each  side,  while 
in  the  middle  part  is  seen  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle,  which  has  necessarily 
been  unroofed  by  the  removal  of  the  velum  interpositum.  Posteriorly,  this  space 
continues  into  the  larger  one  separating  splenium  of  corpus  calloaum  above  and 
pineal  gland  and  corpora  quadrigemina  below;  while  in  its  turn  this  interval  is 
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prolonged  posteriorly  into  the  still  larger  interspace  between  under  surfaces  of 
occipital  lobes  and  upper  surface  of  cerebellum  (Fig.  463). 

The  Surface  Aspect  of  the  HemisphereB. 

Each  h«iiiiBphere,  as  already  stated,  baa  four  main  lobes,  frontal,  parietal,  tern- 
poral  or  temporo -sphenoidal,  and  occipital.  The  white  substance  or  medullary 
centre  of  each  of  these  lobes  lies  next  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  ventri- 
cle, and  is  of  course  directly  continuous  with  that  of  an  adjacent  lobe,  so  that,  as 
far  as  the  white  matter  is  concerned,  there  is  no  actual  demarkation  between  the 
lobes.  The  gurfacea  of  these  lobes,  however,  can  be  fairly  accurately  separated 
from  each  other;  but,  since  they  constitute,  all  taken  together,  the  surface  of  the 
entire  hemisphere,  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  this  first,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  various  "lobes"  to  be  mentioned  are  really  the  surfaceg  of 
these  lobes. 

The  8nrfM«  of  each  taamiBpliere  presents  the  following  general  points  for  con- 
sideration :  Its  under  surface  or  base  is  of  an  irregular  form,  resting  in  front  on 
the  anterior  and  middle  fossee  of  the  skull,  behind  upon  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 
There  is  a  small  portion  of  the  under  surface  which  is  adherent.  This  is  equal 
in  width  to  the  internal  capsule,  and  is  the  tine  of  junction  between  its  fibres  and 
those  of  the  crusta  (see  Fig.  460).  Its  upper  surface  is  of  an  ovoid  form, 
broader  behind  than  in  front,  convex  in  its  general  outline,  and  separated  from 
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that  of  its  fellow  by  t\ie  great  longitudinal fiseure,  which  extends  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  middle  line,  reaching  down  to  the  base  of 
the  brain  in  front  and  behind,  but  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  a  broad  transverse 
commissure  of  white  mHtter,  the  corpus  calloaum,  which  connects  the  two  hemi- 
Bpheres  together.  This  fissure  lodges  the  falx  cerebri,  and  indicates  the  original 
development  of  the  hemispheres  by  two  lateral  halves. 

Each  hemisphere  presents  also  an  outer  surface,  which  is  convex  to  correspond 
with  the  vault  of  the  cranium ;  an  inner  surface,  which  is  flattened  and  in  contact 
with  the  opposite  hemisphere  (the  two  inner  sur&cea  forming  the  sides  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure) ;  that  is,  above,  in  front  of,  and  below  (reflected  portion) 
corpus  calloHum;  the  /owfr  part  of  the  mesial  surface  (inner  aspect  of  internal 
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capsule)  resting  against  and  being  adherent  to  outer  side  of  optic  thalamus 
(%■  461). 

If  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  removed,  the  entire  surface  of  each  hemi- 
sphere will  be  seen  to  present  a  number  of  depressions  (finsures  and  sulci)  sepa- 
rating a  number  of  convoluted  eminences  (convolutions  or  gyri). 

The  depressions  are  of  two  kinds,  fissures  and  sulci.  The  fissures  are  few  in 
number;  they  are  constant  in  their  arrangement,  and  are  produced  by  marked 
foldings  of  the  hemisphere  during  the  process  of  development.  There  are  seven 
— fissure  of  Sylvius,  fissure  of  Rolando,  parieto-occipital,  calloso-marginal,  bippo- 
campal,  calcarine,  and  collateral  fissures,  I'an  first  four  serve  to  mark  ofi"  from 
each  other  the  larger  lobes  of  tbe  hemisphere — i.  e.  frontal,  parietal,  temporal, 
and  occipital — and  also  two  others,  the  island  of  Reil  or  central  lobe,  and  the 
limbic  lobe.  There  is  still  one  other  lobe,  the  olfactory.  The  three  laat-named 
fissures  cause  elevations  in  the  ventricle — viz.  hippocampus  major  and  minor 
and  eminentia  collaternlis. 

The  sulci  arc  much  more  numerous ;  they  are  depressions  of  the  gray  matter, 
which  is  folded  inward  and  only  indents  the  central  white  substance;  they  vary 
in  different  brains  and  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  same  brain. 
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The  terms  "  fissure  "  and  "  sulcus  "  are  often  used  interchangeably. 

The  Qyii  or  OoiiTolutioiis. — There  is  no  accurate  resemblance  between  the  con- 
volutions in  different  brains,  nor  are  they  exactly  Bymmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  same  brain,  but  their  general  arrangement  or  plan  is  fairly  conataDt.  Certain 
infoldinga  of  the  cerebrum  take  place  at  an  early  period  of  development  and  form 
important  landmarks,  which  are  constant  and  can  without  difficulty  be  recognized, 
but  the  secondary  depressions  and  convolutions  vary  considerably. 

The  number  and  extent  of  the  convolutions,  as  well  as  their  depth,  appear  to 
bear  a  close  relation  to  the  intellectual  power  of  the  individual,  as  is  shown  in 
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their  increasingcomplexity  of  arrangement  as  we  ascend  from  the  lowest  mammalia 
up  to  man.  Thus  they  are  absent  in  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  mammalia,  and 
they  increase  in  number  and  extent  through  the  higher  orders.  In  man  they 
present  the  moat  complex  arrangement.  Again,  in  the  child  at  birth,  before  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  exercised,  the  convolutions  have  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment, presenting  few  undulations,  and  the  sulci  between  them  are  less  deep  than 
in  the  adult. 

The  convolutions  on  the  outer  convex  surface  of  the  hemisphere  are  the  largest 
and  most  complicated ;  their  general  direction  is  more  or  less  oblique;  they  fre- 
quently branch  like  the  letter  Y  in  their  course  upward  and  backward  toward  the 
longitudinal  fissure;  these  convolutions  attain  their  greatest  development  in  man, 
and  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  human  brain. 
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Btractnre  of  th«  OonToIations. — The  outer  surface  of  each  con  volution,  as  well 
as  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  sulci  between  them,  are  composed  of  grav  matter, 
wbich  is  here  called  the  cortical  tubstanee.  The  interior  of  each  convolution  is 
composed  of  white  matter,  medullar}/  centre,  the  white  fibres  of  which  blend  with 
the  gray  matter  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  gyrus,  but  at  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  sulci  as  well.  By  this  arrangement  the  convolutions  are  adapted  to 
increase  the  amount  of  gray  matter  without  occupying  much  additional  space, 
and  to  afford  a  greater  extent  of  surface  for  the  termination  of  the  white 
fibres. 

External  Lobes  and  Fissures  op  the  Hemisphere. — Each  hemisphere  of 

Srlmiics  i-V"  Atd.jHOar 
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the  brain  on  its  externa}  avrface  is  divided  into  five  lobes,  the  division  being  made 
by  the  main  fissures  and  by  imaginary  lines  drawn  to  connect  them  (Fig.  46(j). 

The  fissures  dividing  the  five  lobes  on  the  external  surface  of  the  hemispheres 
are  three  in  number,  and  are  named  fissure  of  Sylvius,  fissure  of  Eolando,  and 
parieto-occipital  fissure. 

The  flsBnre  of  Sylvius  separates  the  frontal  from  the  temporal  lobe,  and 
lodges  the  middle  cerebral  artery.  It  begins,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  at  the 
outer  side  of  a  depression  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  anterior  perforated  space. 
This  depression  is  called  the  vallecula  Si/lvit.  It  then  passes  outward  to  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  hemisphere,  and  gives  oflT  a  short  anterior  limb,  which  passes 
forward,  and  another,  ascending  limb,  which  passes  upward  into  the  inferior  6-ontal 
convolution.  It  is  then  continued  backward  as  the  horizontal  limb,  and  terminates 
in  the  parietal  lobe  after  curving  upward  for  a  short  distance.  It  separates  the 
frontal  and  parietal  lobes  from  the  temporal,  and  occupies  about  the  middle  third 
of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  llssnre  of  Rolando  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
hemisphere.  It  commences  at  or  near  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  runs  downward 
and  forward  to  terminate  a  little  above  the  beginning  of  the  horizontal  limb  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  ascending  limb  of  the  same 
fissure.      It  separates  the  frontal  from  the  parietal  lobe. 

The  paiieto -occipital  fissure  is  only  seen  to  a  slight  extent  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  hemisphere,  and  is  not  so  distinctly  marked  as  the  others.  The  portion  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere  is  sometimes  called  the  external  parieto-occip- 
itnl  fissure,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  continuation  of  the  sulcus  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  hemisphere,  which  would  then  be  termed  the  internal  parieto-occlp- 
ital  fissure.     It  commences  about  midway  between  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
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brain  and  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  runs  downward  and  forward  for  somewhat 
less  than  an  inch.     It  separates  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes. 

These  three  fissures  divide  the  external  surface  of  the  hemisphere  into  five 
lobes — the  frontal,  the  parietal,  the  occipital,  the  temporal,  and  the  central  or 
inland  of  Jieil. 

The  fhmtal  lobe  is  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando  and  above  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Its 
under  sui'face  rests  on  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  is  termed  the 
orbital  lobe. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  presents  three  sulci,  which  divide  it  into 
four  primary  convolutions:  1,  The  precentral  sulcus  runs  upward  through  this 
lobe,  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando.      It  may  be  interrupted  by  annectant 


Pia.  IM.— ConvotutloDi  and  flgraree  of  the  outer  lurEAce  of  Che  cerebnl  hemiaphere. 

gvri.  It  divides  off  a  convolution  which  lies  between  it  and  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
and  which  is  called  the  ascending  frontal  convolution.  2  and  3.  From  it  two  sulci, 
the  superior  and  inferior  frontal  sulci,  run  forward  and  downward,  and  divide  the 
remainder  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  lobe — namely,  that  part  in  front  of  the  pre- 
central sulcus— into  three  principal  convolutions,  named,  respectively,  the  superior, 
middle,  and  inferior  frontal  convolutions  (or  "lobes"). 

The  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  which  rests  on  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
frontal  bone,  is  named  the  orbital  lobe  (Fig.  467).  This  surface  of  the  frontal 
lobe  is  divided  into  three  convolutions  by  a  well-marked  sulcus,  the  orbital  sulcus. 
These  are  named,  from  their  positions,  the  internal,  anterior,  and  posterior  orbital 
cniirolutions,  and  are  the  continuations  respectively  of  the  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior  frontal  convolutions.  The  internal  orbital  convolution  presents  or  is 
subdivided  by  a  well-marked  groove  or  sulcus  {olfactori/  sulcus)  for  the  olfactory 
tract. 

The  asrendinfi  frontal  convolution  is  a  simple  convolution,  bounded  in  front  by 
the  precentral  sulcus,  behind  by  the  fissure  of  Itolaudo,  and  extending  from  the 
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upper  margin  of  the  hemisphere  above  to  a  little  behind  the  bifurcation  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  below. 

The  superior  frontal  convolution 
is  situated  between  the  margin  of 
the  loDgitudiual  fissure  and  the  su- 
perior frontal  sulcus.  It  extends 
above  on  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
hemisphere,  forming  the  marginal 
convolution,  and  in  front  and  below 
on  to  the  orbital  surface,  forming 
the  internal  orbital  convolution.  It 
IB  much  divided  by  secondary  sulci. 
The  middle  frontal  convolution 
is  situated  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  frontal  sulci,  and  extends 
from  the  pre  centra  I  sulcus  to  the 
lower  margin  of  the  lobe,  where  it 
forms  the  anterior  orbital  convolu- 
tion. 

The  inferior  frontal  convolution 
is  situated  below  the  inferior  frontal 
sulcus,  and  extends  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  precentral  sulcus,  circling 
round  the  ascending  and  anterior 
limbs  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  lobe,  where 
it  forms  the  posterior  orbital  convo- 
lution. 

The  parietal  lobe  is  situated  be- 
tween the  frontal  and  occipital  lobes, 
and  is  not  much  more  than  half  the 
size  of  the  former.  It  is  bounded  in 
beuDder>urace  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  gg^^^.^  ^f  Rolando ;  be- 
hind, by  the  external  parieto-occip- 
ital  fissure  and  a  line  drawn  in  continuation  of  that  sulcus  over  the  hemisphere; 
and  below,  by  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  a  line  connecting 
this  with  the  lower  end  of  the  superior  occipital  sulcus.  Above,  it  extends  to  the 
longitudinal  fissure.  It  presents  for  examination  two  sulci  and  three  convolutions. 
The  intraparietal  Buicua  commences  close  to  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius,  about  midway  between  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  the  upturned 
extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  first  runs  upward  parallel  to  and  behind 
the  lower  half  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  then  turns  backward,  extending 
nearly  to  the  termination  of  the  external  parieto-occipital  fissure,  where  it  some- 
times becomes  continuous  with  the  superior  occipital  sulcus.  Tbe  ascending  por- 
tion of  this  sulcus  separates  off  a  convolution,  the  atcending  parietal,  which  lies 
between  it  and  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  whilst  the  horizontal  portion  divides  the 
remainder  of  tbe  parietal  lobe  into  two  other  convolutions,  the  superior  and 
inferior  parietal. 

The  post-central  SHlcm  is  a  slightly  marked  groove,  which  is  sometimes  a 
branch  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus,  being  given  off  where  the  ascending  portion 
of  this  sulcus  turns  backward.  It  lies  parallel  to  and  behind  the  upper  part  of 
the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  separates  the  ascending  from  the  superior  parietal 
convolution.' 

'  ProfetiDor  CiinnitiKliaiu  deiicribes  these  two  sulci,  intrapnrielal  and  post -central,  somewhsl  difler- 
ently.  He  r^ards  iheni  as  both  belonging  lo  tlie  intraparielBl  aiilciis,  which  he  divides  into  ihree 
parts:  (he  ow.'eiiding  portion  of  the  intra|>acietal,uG  described  above,  he  terms  the  ramui  pertimlU  iufe- 
rinr;  the  horizontal  portion  as  the  miaus  hm-izontalie ;  while  the  po8l-uentniI  siilcns  he  denominates 
the  ramui  tertiailii  superior.   He  elates  that  I'oiisiderable  variabillly  is  eiliibi(«d  in  the  relation  lo  etcii 
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The  ascending  parietal  convolution  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
behind  by  the  ascending  portion  of  the  intraparietal  and  the  post-central  sulci.  It 
extends  from  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  above  to  the  horizontal  limb  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  below.  It  lies  parallel  with  the  ascending  frontal  convolution, 
with  which  it  is  connected  below,  and  also  generally  above,  the  termination  of 
the  fissure  of  Rolando. 

The  superior  parietal  convolution  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  post-central  sulcus, 
which  separates  it  from  the  previous  convolution,  but  with  which  it  is  usually 
connected  above  the  upper  extremity  of  the  sulcus ;  behind,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
external  parieto-occipital  fissure,  below^  the  termination  of  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  occipital  lobe  by  a  narrow  convolution,  t\iQ  first  annectant  gyrus.  Below, 
it  is  separated  from  the  inferior  parietal  convolution  by  the  horizontal  portion  of 
the  intraparietal  sulcus ;  and  above  it  is  continuous  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  with  the  quadrate  lobe. 

The  inferior  parietal  convolution  is  that  portion  of  the  parietal  lobe  which  is 
situated  between  the  ascending  portion  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus  in  front,  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  same  sulcus  above,  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  below,  and  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  parietal  lobe  behind.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  two  convolutions  by  an  indistinct  groove.  One,  the  supramarginal^ 
lies  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus  and  above  the  horizontal  limb 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  connected,  in  front,  with  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution  beneath  the  intraparietal  sulcus,  and  with  the  superior  temporal  con- 
volution behind,  around  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The 
other,  the  angular^  is  connected  in  front  with  the  foregoing  and  with  the  middle 
temporal  convolution  by  a  process  which  curves  round  the  superior  temporal  or 
parallel  sulcus.  It  is  connected  with  the  occipital  lobe  by  the  second  annectant 
gyrus. 

The  occipital  lobe  is  triangular  in  shape  and  forms  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  hemisphere.  It  rests  upon  the  tentorium.  Its  external  surface  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  external  parieto-occipital  fissure  and  a  line  drawn  from  the 
extremity  of  this  in  the  direction  of  the  fissure  across  the  outer  surface  of  the 
hemisphere.  It  is  continuous  below  and  in  front  with  the  temporal  lobe,  and 
above  and  in  front  with  the  parietal.  It  is  divided  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  into  three  convolutions  by  two  indistinct  sulci — the  superior  and 
middle  occipital  sulci.  They  are  directed  backward  across  the  lobe,  being  fre- 
quently small  and  ill-marked;  the  superior  is  sometimes  continuous  with  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus. 

The  superior  occipital  convolution  is  situated  above  the  superior  sulcus,  and  is 
connected  to  the  superior  parietal  convolution  by  the  first  annectant  gyrus. 

The  middle  occipital  convolution  is  situated  between  the  superior  and  middle 
occipital  sulci,  and  is  connected  to  the  angular  convolution  by  the  second  annectant 
gyrus,  and  to  the  middle  temporal  by  the  third  annectant  gyrus. 

The  inferior  occipital  convolution  is  situated  below  the  middle  occipital  sulcus, 
and  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  external  occipito-temporal  {fourth  temporal) 
convolution  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hemisphere  by  an  inconstant  sulcus,  the 
inferior  occipital  sulcus  (posterior  extension  of  third  temporal  sulcus  j  see  next 
page).     The  fourth  annectant  gyrus  unites  it  with  the  third  temporal  gyrus. 

The  temporal  (temporO'Sphenoidal)  lobe  is  that  portion  of  the  hemisphere  which 
is  lodged  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull.     In  front  and  above  it  is 

other  of  these  different  parts  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus,  but  that  the  one  in  which  the  three  parts  of 
the  sulcus  are  confluent  is  by  far  the  most  constant  condition.  Sometimes,  however,  the  three  parts 
of  the  sulcus  may  be  all  separate,  or  the  ramus  liorizontalis  confluent  with  the  ramus  verticalis  infe- 
rior,  the  ramus  verticalis  superior  remaining  separate ;  or,  again,  the  vertical  limbs  may  be  confluent 
and  the  horizontal  limb  separate ;  or,  finally,  the  ramus  horizontalis  may  be  joined  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  ramus  verticalis  superior,  while  the  lower  vertical  limb  is  separate.  The  connection  which 
sometimes  exists  between  the  intraparietal  sulcus  and  the  occipital  lobe  he  calls  the  ramwt  occipUalis. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  occipital  ramus  is  separated  from  the  main  portion  of  the  infra- 
parietal  sulcus  by  a  superficial  or  deep  bridging  convolution  {Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  vol. 
zxiv.  part  ii.  p.  135). 
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limited  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius;  behind,  on  its  external  surface,  it  is  connected 
with  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes,  and  is  limited  artificia.ny  by  a  line  continuing 
the  direction  of  the  external  parieto-occipital  fissure  across  the  outer  surface  of  the 
hemisphere.  It  is  divided  into  three  convolutions  by  two  sulci.  The  superior  of 
these  runs  parallel  to  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  named 
the  superior  or  first  temporal  or  parallel  sulcus,  and  it  is  well  marked  and  con- 
stant. The  second,  the  middle  or  second  temporal,  is  not  so  well  marked  or  cod- 
stant ;  it  takes  the  same  course  at  a  lower  level. 

The  superior  or  first  temporal  convolution  is  situated  between  the  horizontal 
limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  the  superior  temporal  sulcus.  It  is  continuous 
behind  with  the  supramarginal  convolution. 

The  middle  or  second  temporal  convolution  is  situated  between  the  superior 
and  middle  sulci  of  the  same  name,  and  Is  continuous  behind  with  the  angular 
and  middle  occipital  convolutions. 

The  inferior  or  third  temporal  convolution  is  situated  below  the  middle  tem- 
poral sulcus,  and  is  separated  from  the  external  occipito-temporal  {fourth  tem- 
poral) convolution,  on  the  under  (mesial)  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  by  a  sulcus 
which  is  called  the  inferior  or  third  temporal  sulcus.  It  is  connected  with  the 
inferior  occipital  convolution. 

The  central  lobe,  or  island  of  Bell  (Figs.  467,  468),  is  situated  in  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius ;  at  the  base  of  the  brain  it  is  separated,  in  front,  from  the  posterior 
orbital  convolution  by  a  nearly  transverse  sulcus,  the  anterior  sulcus  of  Reil ; 
externally,  from  the  inferior  frontal  con- 
volution and  the  lower  ends  of  the  ascend- 
ing frontal  and  parietal  convolutions  by 
another  deep  sulcus,  the  external  sulcus 
of  Reil ;  and  posteriorly,  from  the  tem- 
poral lobe  by  a  third  sulcus,  the  pos- 
terior sulcus  of  Reil.  It  is  a  triaogu- 
lar-shaped  (apex  downward)  prominent 
cluster  of  about  six  convolutions,  the 
ffyri  operti,  so  called  from  being  covered 
in  by  the  gyri  bounding  the  fissure.  By 
the  removal  of  these  convolutions  the  ex- 
tra ventricular  part  of  the  corpus  striatum 

Fio.  *68.— Eileniftl  aurface  of  left  hemiaphere.      „rt„|H  t.o  pss /.).  <.r1 
TbelslandofRefUsBhOH'iibjralBlngthetinerculn      "OUia  De  reaCUeU. 

™™11?^''V»"iJ■5;'^J^*^,i''^«i^^'^  ?\h,  '^T"  These   various   sulci   of    Reil,    taken 

poral  Lobe,    a  and  b  are  the  portions  of  Ihv  insula  ,  ,  ,  , .      . 

•epfcratadbythemtoiJcmiraKtifmU*,  IGegenbaur.)      together,    COUStltUte    the    BulcUS     limitans 

insulce.  The  sulcus  centralis  tnauUe  di- 
vides the  lobe  into  a  pre-central  and  a  post-central  lobule,  of  which  the  former 
corresponds  to,  or  may  be  regarded  as  part  of,  the  frontal  lobe ;  and  the  latter  to 
the  parietal  and  temporal  lobes.  Those  portions  of  the  corresponding  lobes  from 
which  the  above-mentioned  sulci  separate  the  island  overlap  it  in  the  normal  con- 
dition, and  are  known  as  the  opercula. 

The  Mesial  Lobes  and  Fissures  of  the  Hemisphere. — The  arrangement 
of  the  convolutions  in  this  region  is  less  complex  :  they  are  generally  well  defined, 
and.  some  of  them  being  of  great  length,  tiiere  is  not  the  same  subdivision  into 
smaller  lobes  as  on  the  external  surface  (Figs,  469,  470).  The  fissures  on  the 
internal  surface  are  five  in  number,  and  are  named  the  ealloso-marginal,  the 
parieto-occipital,   the  calcarinc,   the  collateral,  and  the  dentate. 

The  ealloso-marginal  flssnre  is  seen  in  front,  commencing  below  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum :  it  at  first  runs  forward  and  upward,  parallel 
with  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and,  winding  round  the  genu  of  that 
body,  it  continues  from  before  backward,  between  the  upper  margin  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  the  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum,  to  about  midway  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of  the  brain,  where  it  turns  upward  to  reach  the 
upper  margin   of  the   inner  surface  of  the   hemisphere   (paracentral  fissure  of 
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Wilder)  a  short  distance  behind  the  superior  extremity  of  the  furrow  of  Rolando. 
It  separates  the  marginal  convolutioD  from  the  gyrus  foruicatus  or  convolution  of 
the  corpus  callosum  [limbic  lobe). 

The  parieto-occipital  flssnre  {internal  parieto-oecipital)  is  the  continuation  of 
the  fissure  of  the  same  name  seen  on  the  outer  surfoce  of  the  hemisphere.  It 
extends  in  an  oblique  direction  downward  and  forward  to  join  the  calcarine 
fissure  on  a  level  with  the  hinder  end  of  the  corpus  callosum.  It  separates  the 
quadrate  Irom  the  cuneate  lobe. 

The  calcarine  flssure  commences,  usually  by  two  branches,  at  the  back  of  the 
hemisphere,  runs  nearly  horizontally  forward,  and  is  joined  by  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure,  and  continues  nearly  as  far  as  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
to  terminate  a  little  below  the  level  of  this  commissure.     It  separates  the  cuneate 


lobe  from  the  fifth  temporal  or  infracalcarine  gyms,  and  causes  the  prominence  in 
the  posterior  comu  known  as  the  hippocampus  minor  or  calcar  avis,  whence  its  name. 

The  collateral  flsaare  (fourth  temporal  sulcus)  is  situated  below  the  preceding, 
being  separated  from  it  by  the  infracalcarine  gyrus.  It  runs  forward,  from  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  brain,  nearly  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius.  It  runs,  at  first,  between  the  fourth  temporal  (below)  and  infracalcarine 
(above)  convolutions,  and  then  lies  beneath  the  bip{>ocampal  gyrus.  It  lies  below 
the  posterior  and  middle  born  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  causes  the  prominence  in 
the  latter  known  as  the  eminentia  collateralis. 

The  dentate  or  hippocamp&l  flsBure  commences  immediately  below  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  runs  forward  to  terminate  at  the  recurved 
part  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus.  It  corresponds  with  the  prominence  of  the  hippo- 
campus major  in  the  descending  born  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  lobes  or  convolutions  seen  on  the  internal  snx&ce  of  the  hemisphere  are 
as  follows:  gyrug  foruicatus,  marginal,  i/uadrate,  cuneate.  /lig'pocatnpal,  uncinate, 
infracalcarine,  fourth  temporal,  and  (/"-  paracentral  lobule. 

The  gyrus  fomicatus,  or  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum,  is  a  well-marked 
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lobe  which  begins  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  space  at  the  base  of  the 
brain :  it  passes  forward  below  the  rostrum,  ana  then  ascends  in  front  of  the  genu 
of  the  corpus  cailoBum,  and  runs  backward  along  the  upper  surface  of  this  body 
to  its  posterior  extremity,  around  which  it  bends  to  join  the  hippocampal  convo- 
lution by  a  constriction,  the  ietkmus.  It  is  bounded  below,  in  front,  and  above, 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  by  the  calloso-marginai  fissure,  which  separates 
it  from  the  marginal  convolution ;  above  and  behind  its  bend  it  is  separated  by 
the  poet-limbic  JU»ure  from  the  quadrate  lobe.  Between  it  and  the  corpus  callosum 
is  the  callotal  »ulcu». 

The  marcinal  convolution  is  situated  parallel  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
preceding,  and  has  received  its  name  from  its  position  along  the  border  of  the 
hemisphere.  It  commences  in  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  space,  runs  along 
the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  on  the  under  surface  of  the  orbital  lobe, 
being  suodivided  by  the  sulcus  for  the  olfactory  tract ;  it  then  tums  upward  to  the 


Fie.  470.— CouTOlutlODB  and  flaaurea  of  the  loner  gurfkce  ot  tbc  cerebral  hemliplieTe. 

upper  surface  of  the  hemisphere  and  runs  backward,  forming  the  marginal  convo- 
lution, on  the  inner  surface,  to  the  point  where  the  calloso-marginai  fissure  turns 
upward  to  reach  the  superior  border  of  the  hemisphere.  At  this  point,  together 
with  the  upper  extremities  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  gyri,  whi«i  are 
bent  over  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  it  forms  the  parac«ntral  lobule. 
This  convolution  is  regarded  as  being  on  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  frontal  lobe. 

The  qnadrate  lobe  (^precuneug)  is  the  "  marginal  "  convolution  of  the  longitu- 
dinal fissure  behind  the  posterior  portion  (paracentral  fissure)  of  the  calloso-marginai 
sulcus,  lying  between  this  fissure  in  front  and  the  internal  parieto-occipital  behind. 
It  is  separated  by  the  post-limbic  fissure  from  the  gyrus  fornicatus  below,  and  is 
continuous  above  with  the  superior  parietal  convolution. 

The  cnneate  or  occipital  lobule  is  triangular  in  shape,  being  situated  between 
the  internal  parieto-occipital  and  calcarine  fissures,  which,  as  above  mentioned, 
meet  behind  the  isthmus  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus. 

The  infracalcarine  (fifth  temporal)  convolution  extends  from  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  temporal  lobe  to  join  the  hippocampal  gyrus,  being  bounded  above 
by  the  calcarine  and  its  anterior  prolongation,  after  its  junction  with  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  and  sepanited  below  from  the  fourth  temporal  convolution  by  the 
collateral  fissure.     The  back  part  of  this  convolution — that  is,  the  part  below  the 
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posterior  portion  of  tbe  calcarine  fissure — is  sometimes  known  aa  the  lingual  lobule 
or  gyru». 

The  fourth  temporal  convolnUon  is  of  considerable  length,  and  lies  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  temporal  lobe,  between  the  collateral  fiasnre  above  and  the  inferior 
(third)  temporal  sulcus  below,  which  latter  separates  it  from  the  inferior  (third) 
temporal  convolution  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe.  Its  posterior  part 
is  called,  at  times,  the  futiform  lobule. 

The  hippocunpal  convolution  is  the  downward  and  forward  prolongation,  on  the 
mesial  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe,  of  the  gyrus  fomicatus,  just  after  the  latter 
has  bent  around  and  beneath  the  aplenium  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Its  direction 
is  toward  the  apex  of  tbe  temporal  lobe,  just  before  reaching  which,  however,  its 
anterior  extremity  is  recurved  or  bent  backward  in  the  form  of  a  book,  which  is 


Fib.  *7I.— Side  view  of  tbo  brain  of  mnn,  ■bowing  Uie  localltatlan  of  T«rioo«  (UnCtlonB.    (After  Ferrier.) 

I.  Centre  tor  movemeoU  of  oppoalle  leg  and  ruot.  '2,  3.  t.  Cenlres  for  complex  movemenunf  the  &nna  and  le«, 
u  In  BffimmiUK.  ft.  BitenBlon  forward  at  the  iirin  and  hand,  6.  Suplaatlon  of  ihe  baud  and  lleiloa  of  the 
forearm.    7.  S.  Blevalor*  and  dcprewore  uf  tbe  angle  of  the  mouth.    9, 10.  MovemenU  of  the  Uin  aud  toiwue. 

II.  Retraction  uf  tbe  angle  of  the  mouCb.  12.  Movementa  of  tbe  eyei.  13,  IS'.  Vision.  14.  Hearing,  a,  b,  e,  d. 
Movemenia  of  the  wrisla  and  flugera. 

sometimes  called  the  crochet  or  uncus.  It  is  bounded  below  by  the  collateral  fis- 
lure  (anterior  portion),  and  above  by  the  hippocampal  or  dentate  fissure. 

The  Uncinate  Oynis. — The  hippocampal  and  infracalcarine  gyri  are,  taken 
together,  often  described  as  one  gyrus,  the  uncinate. 

Besides  the  great  primary  convolutions  above  named  and  described,  and 
which  can  be  recognized  in  almost  any  well-developed  brain,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  secondary  convolutions  which  pass  froin  one  primary  convolution  to 
another,  and  often  render  the  arrangement  of  the  latter  somewhat  obscure:  of 
these  annectant  convolutions  the  connections  of  the  occipital  lobe,  above  mentioned, 
may  be  taken  as  examples. 

The  Limbic  Lobe. — By  this  term  is  understood  a  grouping  together  of  certain 
portions  of  the  hemisphere  which  have  a  peculiar  course.  That  is,  beginning 
anteriorly,  they  curve  forward,  upward,  and  backward,  then  downward  and  for- 
ward, so  that  tneir  two  extremities  lie  quite  close  together.  The  structures  of  the 
limbic  lobe  have  all  been  described,  and  are  as  follows :  (1)  Gyrus  fornicatus  and 
hippocampal  gyrus ;  (2)  the  supracallosal  gyrus  (see  below);  (3)  each  half  of  the 
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fornix,  with  its  corresponding  anterior  and  posterior  pillar  and  half  of  the  septum 
lucidum. 

The  BupracalloBal  gyrus^  just  mentioned,  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  the 
peduncles  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the  longitudinal  striae  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
same,  and  the  fiiscia  dentata  with  its  upper  part,  the  fasciola  cinerea.  These 
structures  are  continuous  with  each  other,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  each.  The  name  dentate  gyrus  is  often  used  to  designate  the  com- 
bined fasciola  cinerea  and  fascia  dentata. 

The  boundaries  of  the  limbic  lobe  are  the  calloso-marginal  fissure,  the  collateral 
fissure,  and  the  post-limbic  fissure. 


Fig.  472.— Top  view  of  the  brain  of  man.  showing  the  localization  of  various  (Unctions.  (After  Ferrier.) 
References  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  figure. 

The  Olfactory  Lobe  (Fig.  473). — This  is  situated  on  the  orbital  lobe  (under 
surface  of  frontal  lobe).  In  general  outline  it  is  long  and  slender,  widest  behind. 
It  is  divisible  into  two^  anterior  and  posterior,  olfactory  lobules.  The  olfactory 
lobe  is  developed  as  a  hollow  outgrowth  from  the  ventral  and  lateral  part  of  the 
corresponding  hemisphere  vesicle,  the  cavity  of  which,  in  man  and  primates,  is 
eventually  obliterated.  In  the  adult  condition  the  posterior  lobule  is  found  to  have 
remained  on  the  hemisphere,  and  thus  to  form  a  part  of  it,  while  most  of  the  ante- 
rior lobule  is  attached  only  by  a  stalk  to  the  posterior,  it  being  freely  separable  in 
the  rest  of  its  extent ;  that  is,  after  removal  of  the  membranes. 

The  anterior  olfactory  lobule  is  made  up  of  (1)  the  olfactory  bulb ;  (2)  the 
olfactory  tract ;  (3)  the  trigonum  olfactorium  ;  and  (4)  the  area  of  Broca, 

The  olfactory  bulb  is  an  oval  mass  of  a  grayish  color,  which  rests  on  the  crib- 
riform plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  forms  the  anterior  expanded  extremity  of 
the  slender  process  of  brain-substance,  the  olfactory  tract  (see  page  792).  From 
the  under  part  of  this  bulb  are  given  oflf  the  olfactory  nerves^  which  pass  through 
the  cribriform  foramina  and  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 
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The  alfacUrry  tract,  when  traced  backward,  divides  into  two  slips  or  roots, 
exteroal  and  internal,  at  its  base.  The  so-called  middle  or  gray  root  is  the  tri- 
gonum  olfactorium,  which  is  enclosed  by  the  two  roots.  Traced  forward,  these  two 
roots  unite  and  form  the  tract,  which  is  a  flat  band,  narrower  in  front  than  behind, 
and  of  a  somewhat  prismoid  form  on  section.  It  is  soft  in  texture  and  contains 
gray  matter  (neuroglia)  in  its  substance.  As  it  passes  forward  it  is  contained  in 
a  deep  sulcus,  the  olfactory  sulcus,  which  subdivides  the  internal  orbital  convolu- 
tion, lying  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  on  each  side  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure,  and  is  retained  in  position  by  the  membrane  (pia  mater),  which 


covers  it.     On  reaching  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  it  expands  into 
the  olfactory  bulb. 

The  trigonum  olfactorium  and  the  area  of  Broca  constitute  one  and  the  same 
area  of  cortical  gray  matter,  bounded  internally  and  posteriorly  by  a  fissure 
{fittura  prima),  which  separates  it  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  peduncle  of  the 
corpus  callosum  on  its  inner  aspect,  and  from  the  anterior  perforated  space  pos- 
teriorly. Externally,  this  area  passes  into  continuity  with  the  cortical  gray 
matter  of  the  internal  orbital  gyrus.  This  area  is  divided  into  three  districts  by 
the  passage  across  it,  from  before  backward,  of  the  tivo  roots  of  the  olfactory  tract. 
The  internal  district,  lying  between  the  internal  root  and  anterior  part  of  pedun- 
cle of  corpus  callosum  (fissura  prima  intervening)  is  the  area  of  Broca,  continu- 
ous with  the  beginning  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus.     The  middle  district,  included 
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between  the  two  roots,   is  the  trigonum  olfactorium.      The  external    district, 
external  to  the  external  root,  is  very  small  and  has  no  especial  name. 

The  posterior  olfiftctory  lobule  or  anterior  perforated  space  {anterior  perforated 
lamina)  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  fissura  prima  (transverse  part)  and  the  orbital  convolutions 
of  the  frontal  lobe;  behind,  by  the  optic  tract;  externally,  by  the  temporal 
lobe  and  commencement  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  {vallecula) ;  internally,  it  is 
continuous  with  the  lamina  cinerea.  It  is  crossed  internally  and  posteriorly  by 
the  posterior  part  of  the  peduncle  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  externally  by  the 
external  olfactory  root.  It  is  of  a  grayish  color,  and  corresponds  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  corpus  striatum  {lenticular  nucleus)  and  part  of  the  claustrum.  It 
has  received  its  name  from  being  perforated  by  numerous  minute  apertures  for 
the  transmission  of  small  straight  vessels  into  the  substance  of  the  corpus  stri- 
atum, constituting  the  antero-median  and  antero-lateral  ganglionic  branches  of  the 
anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries. 

The  OlfSftctory  Boots. — The  external  root  passes  outward  across  the  anterior 
perforated  space  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  to  the  temporal  lobe — i.  e.  end  of 
hippocampal  gyru%  (possibly  nucleus  amygdalae  also) — where  it  meets  the  termi- 
nation of  the  peduncle  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  internal  root  passes  inward  and  joins  the  lower  end  of  the  gyrus  f ami- 
catus  after  bending  around  and  behind  the  area  of  Broca,  into  which  also  some 
of  its  fibres  pass. 

The  trigonum  receives  a  few  fibres  directly  from  the  end  of  the  tract — e.  e. 
between  the  divergence  of  its  roots.  When  these  fibres  are  well  marked  they 
constitute  the  so-called  "  middle  root.'*  From  the  end  of  the  tract  a  few  fibres 
also  pass  directly  dorsally  into  the  white  matter  of  the  frontal  lobe,  upper  or 
dorsal  root  (Henle). 

Each  root  of  the  olfactory  tract  is  thus  seen  to  be  connected  with  an  extrem- 
ity of  the  limbic  lobe — the  external  with  the  end  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus, 
and  the  internal  with  the  beginning  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus. 

Under  SurflEu^e  or  "Base"  of  the  Encephalon. — The  various  objects  exposed  to 
view  on  the  under  surface  of  the  brain,  in  and  near  the  middle  line,  are  here 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  met  with  from  before  backward  (Fig. 
473): 


In  the  Middle  Line. 

Longitudinal  fissure. 

Under  surface  of  rostrum  of  corpus 

callosum  and  its  peduncles. 
Lamina  cinerea. 
Optic  commissure. 
Pituitary  body. 
Infundibulum. 
Tuber  cinereum. 
Corpora  albicantia. 
Posterior  perforated  space. 
Tuber  annulare  of  pons. 
Medulla  oblongata  (ventral  surface). 


JEach  Side  of  the  Middle  Line. 

Under  surface  of  frontal  lobe. 
Olfactory  bulb. 
Olfactory  tract. 
Olfactory  roots. 
Anterior  perforated  space. 
Fissure  of  Sylvius. 
Optic  tract. 
Crusta. 

Lender  surface  of  temporal  lobe. 
Under  surface  of  hemisphere  of 
cerebellum. 


The  longitudinal  fissure  partially  separates  the  two  hemispheres  from  each 
other :  it  divides  the  two  frontal  lobes  in  front,  and  on  raising  the  cerebellum  and 
pons  it  will  be  seen  completely  separating  the  two  occipital  lobes.  Of  these  two 
portions  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  that  which  separates  the  occipital  lobes  is  the 
longer.  The  intermediate  portion  of  the  fissure  is  filled  up  by  the  great  transverse 
band  of  white  matter,  the  corpus  callosum.  In  the  fissure  between  the  two  frontal 
lobes  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries  ascend  on  the  corpus  callosum. 

Interpeduncular  Space. — Immediately  behind  the  diverging  optic  tracts,  and 
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between  them  and  the  inner  margins  of  the  crustae  or  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum 
(crura  cerebri),  is  a  lozenge-shaped  interval,  the  interpeduncular  space,  in  which 
are  found  the  following  parts :  the  tuber  cinereum,  infundibulum,  pituitary  body, 
corpora  albicantia,  and  the  posterior  perforated  space. 

The  remaining  structures  above  enumerated  have  all  been  previously  described, 
each  in  its  own  region. 

Structure  of  the  Hemispheres. 

Each  hemisphere  is  made  up  of  gray  and  white  matter.  The  latter  constitutes 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  deeper  portion  (medullary  centre),  and  enters  into  the 
structure  of  the  convolutions.  The  gray  matter  covers  in  the  convolutions,  form- 
ing the  cortex  of  the  hemisphere,  and  also  is  collected  into  three  masses  or  nuclei 
situated  in  the  hemisphere — the  corpus  striatum,  the  claustrum,  and  the  nucleus 
amygdalce.  These  last  might  be  regarded  as  subdivisions  of  one  large  nucleus, 
since  they  are  more  or  less  connected  in  the  anterior  perforated  space. 

The  WHITE  MATTER  OF  THE  HEMISPHERES  cousists  of  mcduUatcd  fibres,  vary- 
ing in  size  and  arranged  in  bundles,  separated  by  neuroglia.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  systems,  according  to  the  course  which  they  take: 
1.  Projection  fibres,  which  connect  the  hemispheres  with  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  cord.  2.  Transverse  or  commissural  fibres,  which  connect  together  the  two 
hemispheres.  8.  Associationfihres  (Meynert),  which  connect  different  structures 
in  the  same  hemisphere. 

1.  The  projection  or  peduncular  flbres  consist  of  a  main  body,  which  originates 
in  the  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  forms  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  pons,  which 
last  are  then  continued  up  into  the  mid-brain,  where,  as  has  been  before  described, 
the  fibres  are  arranged  in  two  strata,  which  are  separated  by  the  locus  niger,  the 
ventral  or  superficial  stratum  forming  the  crusta,  and  the  dorsal  or  deeper  stratum 
the  bulk  of  the  tegmentum.  The  fibres  derived  from  these  two  sources  take  a  dif- 
ferent course,  and  will  have  to  be  separately  considered. 

The  fibres  of  the  crusta  are  derived  from  the  pyramid  of  the  medulla,  which 
fibres  are  continued  upward  through  the  pons  to  form  the  crusta ;  they  are  rein- 
forced in  their  passage  through  the  crus  by  accessory  fibres  derived  from  the  cen- 
tral gray  matter  around  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  from  the  nuclei  pontis,  and  from 
the  locus  niger  (see  page  742).  Most  of  the  fibres  of  the  crusta  (except  the 
mesial  fillet,  p.  742)  pass  into  the  hemisphere  as  part  of  the  internal  capsule, 
which  last,  passing  upward,  diverges  into  fibres  which  radiate  forward,  upward, 
and  backward,  thus  constituting  the  corona  radiata.  Each  fibre  of  this  last- 
named  structure  proceeds  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  cortex,  where  it 
becomes  the  direct  prolongation  of  an  axis-cylinder  process  of  a  pyramidal  cell 
(see  below).  Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule  give  off  col- 
laterals to  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  nucleus  caudatus  and  lenticularis  of  the 
corpus  striatum. 

From  these  ganglia  (see  pages  747,  760)  there  are  also  fibres  which  proceed 
into  the  internal  capsule  and  the  corona  radiata,  thus  forming  parts  of  each  in 
addition  to  the  fibres  from  the  crusta.  The  fibres  which  arise  from  the  ganglia 
are  more  numerous  than  those  which  terminate  in  the  ganglia,  so  that  more  fibres 
pass  out  of  the  ganglia  than  pass  into  them. 

The  fibres  of  the  tegmentum  are  continuous  with  those  longitudinal  fibres  of 
the  pons  which  are  derived  from  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  medulla  (which 
see),  including  also  fillet  (per  corpora  quadrigemina)  and  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle.  They  are  reinforced  by  fibres  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  cor- 
pora geniculata,  and  from  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  Superiorly, 
some  are  lost  in  the  subthalamic  region,  while  others  enter  the  optic  thalamus  and 
terminate  in  its  gray  matter,  whence  they  are  continued  into  the  internal  capsule 
as  the  various  bundles  of  fibres  which  have  been  already  referred  to  both  in  the 
description  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  just  above.     Thus,  the  tegmental  fibres 
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which  help  make  up  the  projection  fibres  do  so,  not  directly,  hut  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata,  between  which  there  are  also  con- 
necting fibres  which  run  through  the  internal  capsule. 

2.  The  transverse  or  commissural  fibres  connect  together  the  two  hemispheres. 
They  include  (a)  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  (b)  the  anterior 
commissure. 

The  corpus  callosum,  which  has  already  been  described,  connects  together  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  forming  their  great  transverse  commissure,  pene- 
trating into  the  medullary  substance  of  the  convolutions  and  intersecting  the 
fibres  of  the  corona  radiata.  The  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  can  each  be  traced 
either  as  a  direct  prolongation  of  an  axis-cylinder  process  of  a  pyramidal  cell  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex,  or  as  a  collateral  from  one  of  the  projection-fibres 
just  described. 

The  anterior  commissure  is  a  round  bundle  of  white  fibres  which  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  and  appears  to  connect  the  corpora  stri- 
ata. It  passes  outward  through  the  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum  on 
each  side,  and  then  curves,  somewhat  twisted  on  itself,  downward  and  backward 
into  the  substance  of  the  temporal  lobe,  where  its  fibres  radiate  from  each  other. 

3.  Association-fibres  connecting  Different  Stmctures  in  the  Same  Hemisphere. — 
These  fibres  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  those  which  connect  adjacent  convolutions,  and 
which  are  termed  short  association-fibres  ;  (2)  those  which  connect  more  distant 
parts  in  the  same  hemisphere — the  long  association-fibres. 

The  short  association-fibres  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the  gray  substance 
of  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres,  and  connect  together  adjacent  convolutions, 
arching  beneath  the  cortical  matter  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissures. 

The  long  association-fibres  include  the  following : 

(a)  The  uncinate  fasciculus  connects  the  convolutions  of  the  frontal  and  tem- 
poral lobe.  It  passes  across  the  bottom  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  and  traverses  the 
claustrum. 

(b)  The  fillet  of  the  gyrus  fomicatus  or  cingulum  is  a  band  of  white  matter 
which  encircles  the  hemisphere  in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  lying  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Commencing  in  front  at  the 
anterior  perforated  space,  it  passes  forward  and  upward  parallel  with  the  rostrum, 
winds  round  the  genu,  runs  in  the  convolution  from  before  backward  immediately 
above  the  corpus  callosum,  turns  round  its  posterior  extremity,  and  is  continued 
downward  and  forward  in  the  hippocampal  gyrus  to  its  extremity.  In  its  course 
it  is  connected  with  the  secondary  convolutions  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  by  short 
arcuate  fibres. 

(c)  The  superior  longitudinal  fasciculus  runs  along  the  convex  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  and  connects  the  frontal  lobe  with  the  temporal  and  occipital. 

(d)  The  inferior  longitudinal  fasciculus  is  a  collection  of  fibres  which  connects 
the  temporal  and  occipital  lobes,  running  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  middle  and 
posterior  cornu. 

(e)  The  perpendicular  fasciculus  passes  vertically  through  the  front  part  of  the 
occipital  lobe,  and  connects  the  inferior  parietal  convolution  above  with  the  pos- 
terior part  (fusiform  lobule)  of  the  fourth  temporal  convolution  below. 

(/)  The  fornix  connects  the  corpus  albicans  with  the  crochet  or  unctis  of  the 
hippocampal  convolution  in  the  manner  which  has  already  been  described. 

The  gray  matter  op  the  hemisphere  is  disposed  in  two  regions :  1.  The 
gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  cortex  ;  2.  The  gray  matter  of  the  basal  ganglia ; 
that  is,  the  corpus  striatum  and  nucleus  amygdalae.  As  the  last  two  have  already 
been  described,  there  remains  only  the  cortex  to  be  considered. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  (Fig.  474)  invests  the  surface  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, covering  in  the  convolutions  or  gyri  and  lining  the  intervening  fissures 
or  sulci.  When  a  vertical  section  is  made  through  a  gyrus,  it  is  found  to  be 
made  up  of  a  white  centre  invested  by  a  portion  of  the  cortex,  which  last,  if 
examined  microscopically,  is  found  to  consist  of  five  separate  layers,  but  to  this 
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there  are  some  exceptions.     According  to  Meynert,  ( 
found — (1)  ID  the  posterior  portion  of  the  occip- 
ital lobe ;  (2)  in  the  gray  cortex  of  the  hippo- 
campus major;  (3)  in  the  vail  of  the  fissure  of 
Sjlviua  ;  and  (4)  in  the  olfactory  bulb. 

The  five  layers  in  the  common  type  (from 
parietal  lobe)  are  as  follows :  (1)  The  first  {super- 
ficial or  molecular)  ?ayer  is  principally  composed 
of  a  matrix  of  neuroglia,  tnrough  wuich  a  few 
small  gang]  ion -eel  Is  are  irregularly  distributed, 
and  a  nerve-fibre  network  of  both  non-meduUated 
and  medullated  fibres,  the  latter  constituting  a 
delicate  white  lamina  almost  in  contact  with  the 
pia  mater.  Of  the  former,  the  majority  come 
from  the  processes  of  the  pyramidal  cells  in  the 
next  layer,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  both 
dendrites  (protoplasmic  processes)  and  axis-cyl- 
inder processes  of  the  ganglion-cells  in  this  layer. 

(2)  The  second  layer  consists  of  numerous 
tmall  pryamidal  cells,  which  have  their  long  axes 
vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  and 
are  closely  aggregated  together  so  as  to  com- 
pletely fill  the  layer.  The  dendrites  of  each  of 
these  cells  extend  into  the  preceding  layer,  while 
the  axis-cylinder  procesa,  starting  from  the  base 
of  the  cell,  gives  off  a  few  collaterals  and  extends 
through  the  white  centre  of  the  convolution,  and 
thence  to  the  corpus  striatum,  as  a  projection'fibre. 

(3)  The  third  layer  is  made  up  of  cells,  which 
are  the  same  kind  as  those  in  the  fortnation  of 
the  comu  Ammonia.  These  cells  are  large 
pyramidal  cells,  arranged  vertically  to  the  sur- 
face, as  was  found  in  the  preceding  layer,  but 
they  are  of  very  much  larger  size,  and  increase 
progressively  toward  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
layer,  and  they  are  much  more  widely  separated 
from  each  other,  thus  forming  groups  between 
which  are  radiating  nerve-fibres.  This  layer  is 
the  principal  and  broadest  one  of  the  series,  and 
is  at  least  twice  as  deep  as  the  preceding  layer. 
The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  these  cells  pass 
into  the  white  substance,  and  there  become  med- 
ullated. Previously  each  gives  off  a  number  of  collaterals,  which  also  become 
medullated  and  form  ramifications  in  the  layer. 

(4)  The  fourth  lat/er  is  termed  the  layer  of  polymorphous  celts,  and  consists 
of  numerous,  small,  irregular  cells,  each  of  which  has  numerous  dendrites,  but 
only  one  axis-cylinder  process.  This  last,  from  most  of  the  cells,  passes  into 
the  white  centre,  but  from  some  it  goes  peripherally  to  the  first  layer  and  becomes 
continuous  with  one  of  its  fibres. 

(5)  The^A  layer  {layer  of  fusiform  cells)  consists  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  spindle-shaped  or  fusiform  cells,  which  are  the  peculiar  elements  of  this  layer. 
They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  inner  half,  and  arc  arranged  horizontally, 
extending  parallel  to  the  surface.  The  elaustrum  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
an  accumulation  of  cells  of  the  same  kind. 

The  white  centre  lies  just  beneath  the  fifth  layer,  which  gradually  blends  with 
it.  As  its  fibres  radiate  into  the  cortex  they  become  finer,  and  most  of  them  are 
continuous,  as  stated  above,   with  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the   large  pyr- 
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amidal  cells  in  the  third  layer  of  the  cortex.  The  collateralsy  already  referred  to, 
of  these  processes  become  medullated  and  form  two  plexuses,  one  along  each 
border  of  the  third  layer.  These  plexuses  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  two  fine 
white  lines  (Baillarger)  in  sections  of  the  cortex  of  a  fresh  brain. 

Special  Types  of  the  Gray  Matter  of  the  Cortex. — The  special  types  of  gray 
matter  of  the  cortex  are  the  following : 

(1)  On  the  posterior  portion  of  the  occipital  lobe,  near  the  calcarine  fissure, 
the  gray  matter  consists  of  six  or  eight  layers.  This  is  produced  by  the  inter- 
calation of  intermediate  small,  irregular  cells,  similar  to  those  forming  the  fourth 
layer  of  the  typical  cortex.  Furthermore,  the  large  pyramidal  cells  of  the  typical 
third  layer  are  very  few,  while,  on  the  othel*  hand,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ascend- 
ing frontal  convolution  (psycho-motor  region)  these  pyramidal  cells  of  the  third 
layer  are,  many  of  them,  of  unusual  size. 

(2)  In  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  of  the  hippocampus  major  or  cornu 
Ammonis  pyramidal  cells  are  found,  such  as  have  been  described  in  the  third 
layer  of  the  typical  cortex.  They  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  structure, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  layers  being  absent.  Hence  this  layer  is  called  the  formation 
of  the  cornu  Ammonis.  The  bases  of  these  cells  are  close  under  the  white 
lamina  (alveus)  which  covers  the  hippocampus  on  its  ventricular  aspect.  The 
second  layer — i.  e.  toward  the  hippocampal  fissi^re — contains  no  cells.  It  is 
represented  by  a  closely  interwoven  arborization  of  the  dendrites  (protoplasmic 
processes)  of  the  pyramidal  cells  just  mentioned,  of  which  the  axis-cylinder  pro- 
cesses pass,  in  the  opposite  direction,  into  the  alveus.  Finally,  beyond  the 
second  layer  is  the  first  layer  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  hippocampus,  or,  as  it 
is  termed,  the  granular  formation  (Meynert),  and  consists  of  numerous  small, 
irregular  cells,  which  resemble  the  nerves-corpuscles  found  in  the  internal  granule- 
layer  of  the  retina. 

(3)  In  the  Sylvian  fissure  the  fifth  layer  of  the  cortex  contains  an  unusual 
number  of  fusiform  cells  ;  hence  this  layer,  in  this  region,  is  called  the  "  claus- 
tral  formation,"  because  of  the  number  of  the  same  kind  of  cells  in  the  structure 
of  the  claustrum. 

(4)  In  the  olfactory  bulb,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  form- 
ing "a  cap  superimposed  upon  a  conical  process  of  the  cerebrum/*  is  another 
variety  of  structure,  diflFering  from  the  type  of  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  bulb  consists  of  both  gray  and  white  matter,  and  in  most  of  the  lower  animals 
retains  a  central  cavity  lined  by  epithelium,  around  which  is  a  layer  of  neuroglia, 
surrounded  in  its  turn  by  white  fibres,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  gray  matter. 
In  man  the  central  cavity  is  obliterated,  and  in  the  "  centre  "  of  the  bulb  is  found 
neuroglia  surrounded  in  section  by  a  flattened  ring  (medullary  ring)  of  white 
fibres.  The  gray  matter  is  now  exceedingly  thin  dorsally,  but  very  thick  ven- 
trally,  and  in  section  this  ventral  portion  shows  the  following  layers  from  below 
upward :  1.  The  olfactory  nerve-layer,  consisting  of  a  plexus  of  non-medullated 
nerve-fibres  derived  from  the  nerves  which  supply  the  olfactory  region.  These 
fibres  pass  downward  through  the  foramina  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid, 
and  dorsally  into  the  glomeruli  of  2,  the  stratum  glomerulosum,  consisting  of 
nodulated  masses  (the  glomeruli),  each  mass  consisting  of  a  dense  interlacement 
of  fibres,  which  are  partly  the  prolongations  of  the  olfactory  fibres  just  mentioned, 
and  partly  the  dendrites  of  the  mitral  cells  in  the  superjacent  part  of  the  next  layer. 
Small  neuroglia-cells  also  are  found  in  these  glomeruli.  3.  The  granular  layer, 
consisting  of  (a)  small  irregular  nerve-cells  resembling  those  of  the  granule-layer 
of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum  ;  (b)  a  deeper  layer  (next  to  the  stratum  glomeru- 
losum)  of  large,  conical  cells  (mitral  cells).  The  dendrites  of  these  pass  down  to 
the  glomeruli  (see  above),  while  their  axis-cylinder  processes  (medullated)  pass 
upward  between  small  cells  of  the  granule-layer  to  the  medullary  ring,  with  the 
fibres  of  which,  after  bending  sharply  backward,  they  become  continuous,  and 
thence  pass  backward  along  the  olfactory  tract  toward  the  base  of  the  brain ;  that 
is,  the  fibres  of  the  medullary  ring  are  the  continuations  of  these  processes. 
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Weight  of  the  Encephalon. — The  average  li^'eight  of  the  brain  in  the  adult  male 
is  49^  oz.,  or  a  little  more  than  3  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  that  of  the  female  44  oz. ;  the 
average  difference  between  the  two  being  from  5  to  6  oz.  The  prevailing  weight 
of  the  brain  in  the  male  ranges  between  46  oz.  and  53  oz.,  and  in  the  female 
between  41  oz.  and  47  oz.  In  the  male  the  maximum  weight  out  of  278  cases  was 
65  oz.,  and  the  minimum  weight  34  oz.  The  maximum  weight  of  the  adult  female 
brain,  out  of  191  cases,  was  56  oz.,  and  the  minimum  weight  31  oz.  According  to 
Luschka,  the  average  weight  of  a  man's  brain  is  1424  grammes  (about  45  oz.), 
of  a  woman's  1272  grammes  (about  41  oz.),  and,  according  to  Krause,  1570 
grammes  (about  48 J  oz.)  for  the  male,  and  1350  (about  43  oz.)  for  the  female.  It 
appears  that  the  weight  of  the  brain  increases  rapidly  up  to  the  seventh  year,  more 
slowly  to  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  and  still  more  slowly  to  between  thirty  and 
forty,  when  it  reaches  its  maximum.  Beyond  this  period,  as  age  advances  and  the 
mental  faculties  decline,  the  brain  diminishes  slowly  in  weight,  about  an  ounce 
for  each  subsequent  decennial  period.     These  results  apply  alike  to  both  sexes. 

The  size  of  the  brain  was  formerly  said  to  bear  a  general  relation  to  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  the  individual.  Cuvier's  brain  weighed  rather  more  than  64  oz., 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie  63  oz.,  and  that  of  Dupuytren  62J  oz.  On  the 
other  handy  the  brain  of  an  idiot  seldom  weighs  more  than  23  oz.  But  these  facts 
are  by  no  means  conclusive,  and  it  is  well  known  that  these  weights  have  been 
equalled  by  the  brains  of  persons  who  never  displayed  any  remarkable  intellect. 
Dr.  Haldennan  of  Cincinnati  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  mulatto,  aged  forty-five, 
whose  brain  weighed  68|  oz. ;  he  had  been  a  slave,  and  was  never  regarded  as 
particularly  intelligent ;  he  was  illiterate,  but  is  said  to  have  been  reserved,  medi- 
tative, and  economical.  Dr.  Ensor,  district  medical  officer  at  Port  Elizabeth, 
reports  that  the  brain  of  Carey,  the  Irish  informer,  weighed  61  oz.  M.  Nikiforoff 
has  published  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  weight  of  brains  in  the  Novosti, 
According  to  him,  the  weight  of  the  brain  has  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
mental  faculties.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  significance  of  the  weight 
of  the  brain  should  depend  upon  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  dim.ensions  of  the 
whole  body  and  to  the  age  of  the  individual.  It  is  equally  important  to  know 
what  was  the  cause  of  death,  for  long  illness  or  old  age  exhausts  the  brain.  To 
define  the  real  degree  of  development  of  the  brain  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  body,  and,  as  this  is  usually 
lacking,  the  mere  record  of  weight  possesses  little  significance. 

The  human  brain  is  heavier  than  that  of  all  the  lower  animals,  excepting  the 
elephant  and  whale.  The  brain  of  the  former  weighs  from  eight  to  ten  pounds ; 
and  that  of  a  whale,  in  a  specimen  seventy-five  feet  long,  weighed  rather  more 
than  five  pounds. 

Cerebral  Localization  and  Topography.  —Within  the  last  few  years  physiological  and 
patholo^cal  research  have  gone  far  to  prove  that  the  surface  of  the  brain  may  be  mapped  out 
mto  series  of  definite  areas,  each  one  of  which  is  intimately  connected  with  some  well-defined 
function.  And  this  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  convolutions  on  either  side  of  the  fis- 
sure of  Rolando,  which  are  believed  by  most  physiologists  of  the  present  day  to  be  concerned  in 
motion,  those  grouped  around  the  fissure  being  associated  with  movements  of  the  extremities 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  those  around  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure  being  related  to 
movements  of  the  mouth  and  tongue. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  can  space  be  given,  to  describe  these  localities.  But  the  two 
accompanying  woodcuts  from  Ferricr  (Figs.  471,  472)  have  been  introduced,  and  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  position  of  these  areas  as  far  as  they  have  been  at  present  ascertained. 

The  relation  of  the  principal  fissures  and  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  scalp  has  been  the  subject  of  much  recent  investigation,  and  many  systems  have  been 
devised  by  which  one  may  localize  these  parts  from  an  examination  of  the  external  surface  of 
the  head. 

These  plans  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximately  correct  for  several  reasons  :  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  relations  of  the  convolutions  and  sulci  to  the  surface  are  found  to  be  very 
variable  in  different  individuals ;  secondly,  because  the  surface  area  of  the  scalp  is  greater  than 
the  ^rface  area  of  the  brain,  so  that  lines  drawn  on  the  one  cannot  correspond  exactly  to  sulci 
or  convolutions  on  the  other  •  and  thirdly,  because  the  sulci  and  convolutions  in  two  individuals 
are  never  precisely  alike.     Nevertheless,  the  principal  fissures  and  convolutions  can  be  mapped 
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out  with  BufBeieot  accuracy  for  all  ^tractical  parpOBes,  so  that  any  particular  conTolution  can  be 
genenJly  erposed  by  removing  with  the  trephine  a  certain  portion  of  the  bull's  ar«a. 

The  varioufl  laDdmarka  on  the  outside  of  the  sIcuU,  which  can  be  easily  felt,  and  which  serve 


%^rt. 


10  lUuttrate  craalo-cerebral  toposrapby.    (Mapallitor.)   Taken  from  B  cast  prepared  by 

as  indications  of  the  position  of  the  parts  beneath,  have  been  already_  referred  to  (see  page  222), 
and  the  relation  of  the  fi.=8urea  ajid  convolutions  to  these  landmai^  is  as  follows : 

Longitudinal  Fissure. — -Thia  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  ftom  the  glabella  at  the  root  of 
the  nose  to  the  external  oraipital  protuberance. 

The  FisHore  of  Sylvius.— The  position  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  its  horizontal  limb  is 
marked  by  a  line  starting;  from  a  point  one  inch  and  a  quarter  horizontally  behind  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  to  a  point  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  most  promi- 
nent point  of  the  parietal  eminence.  The  first  three-quarters  of  an  inch  will  represent  the  main 
fissure,  the  remainder  the  horizontal  limb.  The  biiiircation  of  the  fissure  is,  therefore,  two 
inches  behind  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  eitemal  angular  process. 
The  ascending  limb  of  the  fissure  passes  upward  Irom  this  point  parallel  to,  and  immediately 
behind,  the  coronal  suture. 

Fissure  of  Rolando. — To  find  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  a  measurement 
should  be  taken  from  the  glabella  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  The  position  of  the 
top  of  the  sulcus  will  be,  measuring  from  in  front,  ."jS-e  per  cent,  of  the  whole  distance  from  the 
glabella  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  Professor  Thane  adopts  a  somewhat  simpler 
method.  He  divides  the  distance  from  the  glabella  to  the  external  occipital  protulietance  over 
the  top  of  the  head  into  two  equal  parts,  and,  having  thus  defined  the  middle  point  of  the  ver- 
tex, he  ukes  half  an  inch  behind  it  as  the  top  of  the  sulcus.  This  is  not  quite  so  accurate  as 
the  former  method,  hut  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  on  account  of  its  Mm- 
plicity  is  very  generally  adopted.  From  this  point  the  fissure  runs  downward  and  forward  for  3} 
mches,  its  axis  making  an  angle  of  67°  with  tne  middle  line.  In  order  lo  mark  this  groove,  t^wo 
strips  of  metal  may  be  employed — one,  the  shorter,  being  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  other  at  the 
angle  mentioned.  If  the  longer  Strip  is  now  placed  along  the  sagittal  suture  bo  that  the  junction  of 
the  two  strips  is  over  the  point  corresponding  to  the  lop  of  the  furrow,  the  shorter,  oblique 
strip  will  indicate  the  direction  and  i^  inches  will  mark  the  length  of  the  furrow.  Dr.  M'ilson 
has  devised  an  instrument,  called  a  cyrtometcr,  which  combines  the  scale  of  measurements  for 
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localizing  the  fissure  with  data  for  representing  its  length  and  direction.^    Professor  Thane 

fives  the  lower  end  of  the  furrow  as  ^' close  to  the  posterior  limb,  and  about  half  an  inch 
ehind  the  bifurcation  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius."  So  that,  according  to  this  anatomist,  a  line 
drawn  from  a  point  half  an  inch  behind  the  mid-point  between  the  glabella  and  external  occipi- 
tal protuberance  to  this  spot  would  mark  out  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  Dr.  Reid  adopts  a  difier- 
ent  method  (Fie.  476).  He  first  indicates,  on  the  surface  the  longitudinal  fissure  and  the  hori- 
aBontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  (as  above).    He  then  draws  two  perpendicular  lines  from 


PiQ.  476.— Relations  of  the  principal  fissures  and  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  outer  surfkce  of  the 
Malp.    (Reid.) 

his  ^* base-line"  (that  is,  a  line  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  infra-orbital  margin  through  the 
middle  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  to  the  back  of  the  head)  to  the  top  of  the  cranium,  one 
(d  e,  Fig.  476)  from  the  depression  in  front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  the  other 
(f  O,  Fig.  476)  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process  at  its  root.  He  has  thus 
described  on  the  surface  of  the  head  a  four-sided  figure  (f  D  o  £,  Fig.  476),  and  a  diagonal  line 
iiom  the  posterior  superior  angle  to  the  anterior  perpendicular  line  where  it  is  cros^  by  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  will  represent  the  furrow. 

The  parieto-ocdpilcU  fissure  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum  runs  outward  at  right 
angles  to  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  for  about  an  inch,  from  a  point  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
firont  of  the  lambda  (posterior  fontanelle).  Reid  states  that  if  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius  be  continued  onward  to  the  sagittal  suture,  the  last  inch  of  this  line  will  indicate  the 
position  of  the  sulcus. 

The  precentral  sulcus  lies  in  a  line  drawn  vertically  downward  from  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  sagittal  and  coronal  sutures.  It  begins  four-fiflhs  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando,  and  extends  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius. 

The  siipenar  frontal  fissure  runs  backward  from  the  supra-orbital  notch,  parallel  with  the 
line  of  the  longitudinal  &sure  to  two-fiflhs  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  line  indicating  the  position 
of  th^  fissure  of  Rolando. 

The  inferior  frontal  fissure  follows  the  course  of  the  superior  temporal  ridge  on  the  frontal 
bone. 

The  intraparietal  fissure  beeins  on  a  level  with  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third 
of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  on  a  line  carried  across  the  head  from  the  back  of  the  root  of  one 
auricle  to  that  of  the  other.  After  passing  upward  it  curves  backward,  lying  parallel  to  the 
longitudinal  fiissure,  midway  between  it  and  the  parietal  eminence ;  it  then  curves  downward  to 
end  midway  between  the  posterior  fontanelle  and  the  parietal  eminence. 

1  Lancet  J  vol.  i.,  1888,  p.  408. 
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THE  OBANIAL  NERVES. 

The  cranial  nerves  arise  from  some  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  and 
are  transmitted  through  foramina  in  the  base  of  the  cranium.  They  have  been 
named  numerically,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  pass  through  the  dura 
mater  lining  the  base  of  the  skull.  Other  names  are  also  given  to  them,  derived 
from  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed  or  from  their  functions.  Taken  in 
their  order,  from  before  backward,  they  are  as  follows.: 

Ist.  Olfactory.  7th.  Facial  (Portio  dura). 

2d.    Optic.  8th.  Auditory  (Portio  mollis). 

3d.    Motor  oculi.  9th.  Glosso-pharyngeal. 

4th.  Pathetic.  10th.  Pneumogastric  (Par  vagum). 

6th.  Trifacial  (Trigeminus).  11th.  Spinal  accessory. 

6th.  Abducent.  12th.  Hypoglossal. 

All  the  cranial  nerves  are  connected  to  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
This  is  termed  their  superficial  or  apparent  origin.  But  their  fibres  may,  in  all 
cases,  be  traced  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  to  some  special  centre  of 
gray  matter,  termed  a  nitcleus.  This  is  called  their  deep  or  real  origin.  The 
nerves,  after  emerging  from  the  brain  at  their  apparent  origin,  pass  through 
foramina  or  tubular  prolongations  in  the  dura  mater,  leave  the  skull  through 
foramina  in  its  base,  and  pass  to  their  final  distribution. 

First  Nerve  (Fig.  473,  page  783). 

The  First  Cranial  or  OlfSBtctory  Nerves,  the  special  nerves  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
are  about  twenty  in  number.  They  are  given  off  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
olfactory  bulb,  an  oval  mass  of  a  grayish  color,  which  rests  on  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  forms  the  anterior  expanded  extremity  of  a  slender 
process  of  brain-substance,  named  the  olfactory  tract  (see  page  783).  The  olfactory 
tract,  when  traced  backward,  divides  into  three  slips  or  roots  at  its  base.  The 
middle  root  is  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  just  in  front  of 
the  anterior  perforated  space.  The  external  root  passes  outward,  round  the 
anterior  perforated  space,  across  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  to  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe.  The  internal  root  passes  inward,  and  joins  the  lower  end  of  the  gyrus 
fornicatus. 

These  three  roots  unite  and  form  a  fiat  band,  narrower  in  the  middle  than 
at  either  extremity,  and  of  a  somewhat  prismoid  form  on  section.  It  is  soft  in 
texture  and  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  gray  matter  in  its  substance.  As  it 
passes  forward  it  is  contained  in  a  deep  sulcus,  the  olfactory  sulcus^  between  two 
convolutions,  lying  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  on  either  side  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  and  is  retained  in  position  by  the  arachnoid  membrane,  which 
covers  it.  On  reaching  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  it  expands  into 
the  olfactory  bulb.  From  the  under  part  of  this  bulb  are  given  off  the  olfactory 
nerves,  which  pass  through  the  cribriform  foramina  and  are  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  Each  nerve  is  surrounded  by  a  tubular  prolonga- 
tion from  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater ;  the  former  being  lost  on  the  periosteum 
lining  the  nose ;  the  latter,  in  the  neurilemma  of  the  nerve.  The  nerves,  as  they 
enter  the  nares,  are  divisible  into  three  groups  :  an  inner  group,  larger  than  those 
on  the  outer  wall,  spread  out  over  the  upper  third  of  the  septum  ;  a  middle  set, 
confined  to  the  roof  of  the  nose ;  and  an  outer  set,  which  are  distributed  over  the 
superior  and  middle  turbinated  bones  and  the  surface  of  the  ethmoid  in  front 
of  them.  As  the  filaments  descend  they  unite  in  a  plexiform  network,  and  are 
believed  by  most  observers  to  terminate  in  the  cells  of  Schultze. 

The  olfactory  differ  in  structure  from  other  nerves  in  being  composed  exclu- 
sively of  non-medullated  fibres.  They  are  deficient  in  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann,  and  consist  of  axis-cylinders,  with  a  distinct  nucleated  sheath,  in  which 
there  are,  however,  fewer  nuclei  than  in  ordinarv  non-medullated  fibres. 
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Surgical  Anatomy. — Id  eevere  iqjnries  to  the  head  the  olfactory  bulb  may  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  olfactory  nerves,  thus  producing  loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling  {anosmia),  and 
with  this  a  considerable  loss  in  the  sense  of  taste,  as  much  of  the  perfection  of  the  sense  of 
taste  is  due  to  the  sapid  substances  being  also  odorous  and  wmultaneously  exciting  the  sense  of 

Second  Nerve  (Fig.  477). 

The  Second  or  Optic  Nerre,  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  sight,  is  distributed 
exclasively  to  the  eyeball.     The  nerves  of  opposite  sides  are  connected  together 
at  the  commissure,  and  from  the  back  of  the 
commissure  they  may  be  traced  to  the  brain, 
under  the  name  of  the  optic  tracts. 

The  optic  tract,  at  its  connection  with  the 
brain,  is  divided  into  two  bands,  external  and 
internal.  The  external  arises  from  the  ex- 
ternal geniculate  body  and  from  the  under 
part  of  the  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and 
receives  most  of  the  fibres  of  the  brachiura  of 
the  superior  corpus  quadrigeminura.  The  iiir 
ternal  arises  from  beneath  the  internal  genic- 
ulate body,  from  which  it  derives  fibres,  and 
joins  with  the  other  band  to  form  the  optic 
tract.  From  this  origin  the  tract  winds  ob- 
liquely across  the  surface  of  the  crusta  in  the 
form  of  a  flattened  band,  destitute  of  neuri- 
lemma and  attached  to  the  crusta  by  its  an- 
tero-superior  margin.  It  then  assumes  a  cyl- 
indrical   form,    and,    as    it    passes    forward,     is      ^^^'«-  ^^-The  left  optic  nerve  and  optic 

connected  with  the  tuber  cinereum  and  lam- 
ina cinerea.     It  finally  joins  with  the  tract  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  optic 
commitsure. 

The  commiggure  or  ehtannui,  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form,  rests  upon  the 
optic  groove  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  being  bounded,  above,  by  the  lamina  cinerea; 
behind,  by  the  tuber  cinereum;  on  either  side,  by  the 
anterior  perforated  space.  Within  the  commissure  the 
optic  nerves  of  the  two  sides  undergo  a  partial  decus- 
sation. The  fibres  which  form  the  inner  margin  (iw- 
ferior  commissure  of  Gudden)  of  each  tract  are  con- 
tinued across  from  one  to  the  other  aide  of  the  brain. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  commissural  fibres  {inter- 
cerebral)  between  the  internal  geniculate  bodies.  Some 
fibres  are  continued  across  the  anterior  border  of  the 
chiasma,  and  connect  the  optic  nerves  of  the  two  sides,  having  no  relation  with 
the  optic  tracts.'  They  may  be  regarded  as  commissural  fibres  between  the  two 
retinfe  (inter-retinal  fibres).  The  outer  fibres  of  each  tract  are  continued  into  the 
optic  nerve  of  the  same  side.  The  central  fibres  of  each  tract  are  continued  into 
the  optic  nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  decussating  in  the  commissure  with  similar 
fibres  of  the  opposite  tract." 

The  optic  nerves  arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the  commissure,  and,  diverging  from 
one  another,  become  rounded  in  form  and  firm  in  texture,  and  are  enclosed  in  a 
sheath  derived  from  the  arachnoid.  As  each  nerve  passes  through  the  correspond- 
ing optic  foramen  it  receives  a  sheath  from  the  dura  mater ;  and  as  it  enters  the 
orbit  this  sheath  subdivides  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  becomes  continuous  with 
the  periosteum  of  the  orbit ;  the  other  forms  the  proper  sheath  of  the  nerve  and 

'  The  presence  of  these  fibres  haa  been  donbted  by  some  obBervera,  but  they  have  been  recently 
uaerled  to  cxiEt  by  Stilling. 

'  A  specimen  of  congenital  absence  of  the  optic  commissure  is  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Westminster  Hospital.     (See  also  Henle,  Ncntrdthre,  p.  39S,  ed.  2.) 
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surrounds  it  as  far  as  the  sclerotic.  The  nerve  passes  through  the  cavity  of  the 
orbit,  pierces  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  at  the  back  part  of  the  eyeball,  a  little 
to  the  nasal  side  of  its  centre,  and  expands  into  the  retina.  Arnold  describes  a 
communication  between  the  optic  nerve  in  the  orbit  and  the  ascending  branches 
of  Meckel's  ganglion.  A  small  artery,  the  arteria  centralis  retince^  perforates  the 
optic  nerve  a  little  behind  the  globe,  and  runs  along  its  interior  in  a  tubular  canal 
of  fibrous  tissue.  It  supplies  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina,  and  is  accompanied 
by  corresponding  veins. 

Surgical  Anatoii^.-;-The  optic  nerve  is  peculiarly  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  neuritis  or 
undergo  atrophy  in  affections  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  pathological 
relationship  between  the  two  affections  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace.  There  are,  however, 
certain  points  in  connection  with  the  anatom^^  of  this  nerve  which  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the 
irequent  association  of  these  affections  with  intracranial  disease:  (1)  From  its  mode  of 
development  (see  page  123)  and  from  its  structure  the  optic  nerve  must  be  regarded  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  brain-substance,  rather  than  as  an  ordinary  cerebro-spinal  nerve.  (2)  As  it  passes 
fix>m  the  brain  it  receives  sheaths  from  the  three  cerebral  membranes — a  perineural  sheath  from 
the  pia  mater,  an  intermediate  sheath  from  the  arachnoid,  and  an  outer  sheath  from  the  dura 
mater,  which  is  also  connected  with  the  periosteum  as  it  passes  through  the  optic  foramen. 
These  sheaths  are  separated  from  each  other  by  spaces  which  communicate  with  the  subdural  and 
subarachnoid  spaces  respectively.  The  innermost  or  perineural  sheath  sends  a  ))rocess  around 
the  arteria  centralis  retmse  into  the  interior  of  the  nerve,  and  enters  intimately  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  nerve.  Thus  inflammatory  affections  of  the  meninges  or  of  the  brain  may  readily 
extend  themselves  alonj^  these  spaces  or  alon^  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  in  the  nerve. 

The  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  optic  commissure  has  an  important  pathological  bearing,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Microscopic  examination,  experiments,  and  pathology 
all  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  partial  decussation  of  the  fibres,  each  tract  supplying 
the  corresponding  half  of  each  eye,  so  that  the  right  tract  supplies  the  right  half  of  each  eye, 
and  the  leu;  tract  the  left  half  of  each  eye.  At  the  same  time,  Charcot  believes — ^and  his  view 
has  met  with  general  acceptation — that  the  fibres  which  do  not  decussate  at  the  optic  commis- 
sure have  already  decussated  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  so  that  lesion  of  the  cerebral  centre 
of  one  side  causes  complete  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye,  because  both  sets  of  decussating  fibres 
are  destroyed.  Whereas  should  one  tract — say  the  right — be  destroyed  by  disease,  there  will  be 
blindness  of  the  right  half  of  both  retinae. 

An  antero-posterior  section  through  the  commissure  would  divide  the  decussating  fibres, 
and  would  therefore  produce  blindness  of  the  inner  half  of  each  eye ;  while  a  section  at  the 
margin  of  the  side  of  the  optic  commissure  would  produce  blindness  of  the  external  half  of  the 
retina  of  the  same  side. 

The  optic  nerve  may  also  be  affected  in  injuries  or  diseases  involving  the  orbit,  in  fractures 
of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  tumors  of  the  orbit  itself,  or  those  invading  this 
cavity  from  neighboring  parts. 

Third  Nerve  (Figs.  479,  480,  481). 

The  Third  or  Motor  Oculi  Nerve  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  orbit,  except 
the  Superior  oblique  and  External  rectus ;  it  also  sends  motor  filaments  to  the  iris 
and  the  ciliary  muscle.  It  is  a  rather  large  nerve,  of  rounded  form  and  firm 
texture.  Its  apparent  origin  is  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  crus  cerebri, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

The  deep  origin  may  be  traced  through  the  locus  niger  and  tegmentum  of  the 
crus  to  a  nucleus  situated  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  beneath  the  floor  of 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  On  emerging  from  the  brain  the  nerve  is  invested  with 
a  sheath  of  pia  mater,  and  enclosed  in  a  prolongation  from  the  arachnoid.  It 
then  pierces  the  dura  mater  in  front  of  and  external  to  the  posterior  clinoid  pro- 
cess,, passing  between  the  two  processes  from  the  free  and  attached  borders  of  the 
tentorium,  which  are  prolonged  forward  to  be  connected  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  clinoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  passes  along  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinus,  above  the  other  orbital  nerves,  receiving  in  its  course  one 
or  two  filaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and  from  the  oph- 
thalmic division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  It  then  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
enter  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  between  the  two  heads  of  the 
External  rectus  muscle.  On  passing  through  the  fissure  the  nerve  is  placed  below 
the  fourth  and  the  frontal  and  lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and 
has  passing  between  its  two  divisions  the  nasal  nerve. 
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The  superior  division,  the  smaller,  passes  ioward  over  the  optic  nerve,  and 
supplies  the  Superior  rectus  and  Levator  palpehrae.  It  occasionally  communi- 
cateB  with  the  ganglionic  hranch  of  the  nasal  nerve. 

The  inferior  division,  the  larger,  divides  into  three  branches.  One  passes 
beneath  the  optic  nerve  to  the  Internal  rectus;  another,  to  the  Inferior  rectus; 
and  the  third,  the  largest  of  the  three,  passes  forward  between  the  Inferior  and 


Fio.  479.— Nerres  of  Ibe  orbtt.   Seen  (ram  Hbove. 

External  recti  to  the  Inferior  oblique.  From  this  latter  a  short,  thick  branch  is 
given  off  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lenticular  ganglion,  which  forms  its  inferior 
root.  It  also  gives  off  one  or  two  filaments  to  the  Inferior  rectus.  All  these 
branches  enter  the  muscles  on  their  ocular  surface,  except  that  to  the  Inferior 
oblique,  which  enters  its  posterior  border. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  may  be  the  result  of  many  causes :  as 
cerebral  disease;  conditions  causing  pressure  on  the  cavernous  sinus;  periostitis  of  the  bones 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  sphenoidal  fSssure,  It  results,  when  complete,  in  (1)  ptoBia, 
or  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid,  in  consequence  of  the  Levator  pal pebne  being  paralyzed;  (2) 
external  strabismus,  on  account  of  the  unoppoBed  action  of  the  External  rectus  muscle,  which 
is  not  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  and  la  nut  tberctbre  paralyzed ;  (3)  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
because  tne  sphincter  fibres  of  the  iris  are  paralyzed j  (4]  loss  of  power  of  accommodation,  as 
the  sphincter  pupillce,  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  Internal  rectus  are  paralyzed;  (5)  flight 
prominence  of  the  eyeball,  from  the  compressing  action  of  the  Superior  oblique,  which  is  not 

rilyzed.    Occasionally  paralysis  may  affect  only  a  part  of  the  nerve  ;  that  is  to  any,  there  may 
for  example,  a  dilated  and  fixed  pupil,  with  ptosis,  but  no  other  signs.     Irritation  of  the 
nei-ve  causes  spasm  of  one  or  other  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  it ;  thus,  there  may  be  inlemal 
strabismus  from  spasm  of  the  Internal  rectus ;  accommodation  for  near  objects  onlv  from  spasm 
of  the  ciliary  muscle,  or  myosis,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  from  irritation  of  the  sphincter  of  the 
'  pupiL 
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Fourth  Nenre  (Fig.  479). 

The  Fourth  or  Trochlear  "SetY^  (pathetic),  the  smallest  of  the  cranial  nerves, 
supplies  the.  Superior  oblique  muscle.  Its  apparent  origin  is  behind  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  from  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  in  the  upper  surface  of  which  the 
two  nerves  decussate.  Its  deep  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  nucleus  in  the  floor 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  immediately  below  that  of  the  third  nerve,  with  which 
it  is  continuous.     After  emergence  from  the  surface  of  the  valve  of  Vieussens, 
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Fio.  480.— Plan  of  the  motor  ocull  nerve.    (After  Flower.) 

the  nerve  winds  across  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  and  round  the 
crusta  of  the  mid-brain,  immediately  above  the  pons  Varolii,  pierces  the  dura 
mater  in  the  free  border  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli  just  behind,  and  external 
to,  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  and  passes  forward  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cav- 
ernous sinus,  between  the  third  nerve  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth. 
It  then  crosses  the  third  nerve,  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 
It  now  lies  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  internal  to  the  frontal  nerve.  In 
the  orbit  it  passes  inward  above  the  origin  of  the  Levator  palpebrae,  and  finally 
enters  the  orbital  surface  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle. 

In  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  this  nerve  receives  some  filaments 
from  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  as  well  as  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic,  and  gives  off  a  recurrent  branch,  which  passes  backward  between 
the  layers  of  the  tentorium,  dividing  into  two  or  three  filaments  which  may  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  wall  of  the  lateral  sinus.  In  the  sphenoidal  fissure 
it  occasionally  gives  off  a  branch  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  lachrymal 
nerve. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  fourth  nerve  when  paralyzed  causes  loss  of  function  in  the 
Superior  oblique,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  turn  his  eye  downward  and  outward.  Should 
the  patient  attempt  to  do  this,  the  eye  on  the  affected  side  is  twisted  inward,  producing  diplopia 
or  double  vision.  Accordingly,  it  is  said  that  the  first  symptom  of  this  disease  which  presents 
itself  is  giddiness  when  going  down  hill  or  in  descending  stairs,  owing  to  the  double  vision 
induced  by  the  patient  looking  at  his  steps  while  descending. 

Fifth  Nerve. 

The  Fifth  or  Trifacial  Nerve  {trigeminus)  is  the  largest  cranial  nerve.  It 
resembles  a  spinal  nerve  (1)  in  arising  by  two  roots ;  (2)  in  having  a  ganglion 
developed  on  its  posterior  root ;  and  (3)  in  its  function,  since  it  is  a  compound 
nerve.  It  is  the  great  sensory  nerve  of  the  head  and  face  and  the  motor  nerve 
of  the  muscles  of  mastication.     Its  upper  two  divisions  are  entirely  sensory ;  the  % 
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third  division  is  partly  sensory  and  partly  motor.  It  arises  by  two  roots :  of  these 
the  anterior  is  the  smaller,  and  is  the  motor  root ;  the  posterior,  the  larger  and 
sensory.  Its  superficial  origin  is  from  the  side  of  the  pons  Varolii,  nearer  to  the 
upper  than  the  lower  border.  The  smaller  root  consists  of  three  or  four  bundles ; 
the  larger  root  consists  of  numerous  bundles  of  fibres,  varying  in  number  from 
seventy  to  a  hundred.  The  two  roots  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  few  of 
the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons.  The  deep  origin  of  the  larger  or  sensory  root 
is  from  a  nucleus  in  the  pons,  just  below  the  floor  and  just  internal  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  half  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  deep  origin  of  the  smaller  or 
motor  root  is  from  a  nucleus  internal  to  the  sensory  root,  and  just  external  to  the 
fasciculus  teres  on  the  upper  half  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  two 
roots  of  the  nerve  pass  forward  through  an  oval  opening  {cavum  Meckelii)  in  the 
dura  mater,  on  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
above  the  internal  auditory  meatus :  they  then  run  between  the  bone  and  the 
dura  mater  to  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where  the 
fibres  of  the  sensory  root  form  a  large,  semilunar  ganglion  {Ga8serian\  while  the 
motor  root  passes  beneath  the  ganglion  without  having  any  connection  with  it, 
and  joins  outside  the  cranium  with  one  of  the  trunks  derived  from  it. 

The  Gasserian  or  semilunar  ganglion  ^  is  lodged  in  a  depression  near  the  apex 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  of  somewhat  crescentic  form, 
with  its  convexity  turned  forward.  Its  upper  surface  is  intimately  adherent  to 
the  dura  mater.  Besides  the  small  or  motor  root,  the  large  supeilBcial  petrosal 
nerve  lies  underneath  the  ganglion. 

Branches  of  Communication, — This  ganglion  receives,  on  its  inner  side^  fila- 
ments from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  Branches  of  Distribution. — It 
gives  oflF  minute  branches  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli  and  the  dura  mater  in  the 
middle  fossa  of  the  cranium.  From  its  anterior  border^  which  is  directed  forward 
and  outward,  three  large  branches  proceed — the  ophthalmic^  superior  maxillary^ 
and  inferior  maxillary.  The  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  consist  exclu- 
sively of  fibres  derived  from  the  larger  root  and  ganglion,  and  are  solely  nerves 
of  common  sensation.  The  third  division,  or  inferior  maxillary,  is  joined  outside 
the  cranium  by  the  motor  root.  This,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  can  be  said  to  resemble  a  spinal  nerve. 

Ophthalmic  Nerve  (Figs.  479,  481,  482). 

The  Ophthalmic,  or  first  division  of  the  fifth,  is  a  sensory  nerve.  It  supplies 
the  eyeball,  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  eye  and  nasal  fossae, 
and  the  integument  of  the  eyebrow,  forehead,  and  nose.  It  is  the  smallest  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth,  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Gasserian 
ganglion.  It  is  a  short,  flattened  band,  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  passes 
forward  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  below  the  other  nerves,  and 
just  before  entering  the  orbit,  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  divides  into  three 
branches — lachrymal^  frontal^  and  nasal. 

Branches  of  Communication. — The  ophthalmic  nerve  is  joined  by  filaments 
from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  communicates  with  the  third  and 
sixth  nerves,  and  is  not  unfrequently  joined  with  the  fourth. 

Branches  of  Distribution. — It  gives  off"  recurrent  filaments  {iiervi  tentorii) 
which  pass  between  the  layers  of  the  tentorium  along  with  a  branch  from  the 
fourth  nerve,  and  then  divides  into 

Lachrymal.  Frontal.  Nasal. 

^  A  Viennese  anatomist.  Raimund  Balthasar  Hirsch  (1765),  was  the  first  who  reco^ized  the 
ganglionic  nature  of  the  swelling  on  the  sensory  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  called  it,  in  honor  of  his 
otherwise  unknown  teacher,  Jon.  Laur.  Gasser,  the  "  Ganglion  Gasseri."  Julius  Casseri us,  whose 
name  is  given  to  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  of  the  arm,  wtis  professor  at  Padua,  1545-1605.  (See 
Hyrtl,  Lehrbuch  der  Anaiomie^  p.  895  and  p.  55.) 
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The  Lachrymal  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  Not 
unfrequeutlj  it  arises  by  two  filameuts,  one  from  the  ophthalmic,  the  other  from 
the  fourth.     It  passes  forward  in  a  separate  tube  of  dura  mater  and  enters  the 
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orbit  through  the  narrowest  part  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  In  the  orbit  it  runs 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  External  rectus  muscle  with  the  lachrymal  artery, 
and  sends  off  a  recurrent  branch  which  joins  the  orbital  branch  of  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve,  and  occasionally  takes  the  place  of  the  temporal  branch  of  this 
nerve,  which  is  then  absent.  Within  the  lachrymal  gland  it  gives  off  several 
filaments,  which  supply  the  gland  and  the  conjunctiva.  Finally,  it  pierces  the 
tarsal  ligaments,  and  terminates  in  the  integument  of  the  upper  eyelid.  Joining 
with  filamenis  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  Frontal  is  the  largest  division  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  may  be  regarded, 
both  from  its  size  and  direction,  as  the  continuation  of  the  nerve.  It  enters  the 
orbit  above  the  muscles  through  the  highest  and  broadest  part  of  the  sphenoidal 
fissure,  and  runs  forward  along  the  middle  line,  between  the  Levator  palpebne 
and  the  periosteum.  Midway  between  the  apex  and  base  of  the  orbit  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  supratrochlear  and  supra-orbital. 

The  supratrochlear  branch,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  passes  inward  above  the 
pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle,  and  gives  off  a  descending  filament,  which 
joins  with  the  infratrochlear  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve.  It  then  escapes  from  the 
orbit  between  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  and  the  supra-orbital  foramen, 
curves  up  on  to  the  forehead  close  to  the  bone,  and  ascends  beneath  the  Corrugator 
supercilii  and  Occipito-fron talis  musclea,  and  supplies  the  integument  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  forehead  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line. 

The  supra-orbital  branch  passes  forward  through  the  supra-orbital  foramen, 
and  gives  off,  in  this  situation,  palpebral  filaments  to  the  upper  eyelid.  It  then 
ascends  upon  the  forehead,  and  terminates  in  cutaneous  and  pericranial  branches. 
The  cutaneous  branches,  two  in  number,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  supply  the 
integument  of  the  cranium  as  far  back  as  the  occiput.  They  are  at  first  situated 
beneath  the  Occipito-fron  talis,  the  inner  branch  perforating  the  frontal  portion  of 
the  muscle,  the  outer  branch  its  tendinous  aponeurosis.  The  pericranial  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  pericranium  over  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones. 

The  Nasal  nerve  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  frontal  and  lachrymal,  and 
more  deeply  placed  than  the  other  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.     It  enters  the  orbit 
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between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus,  and  between  the  two  divisions  of 
the  third  nerve,  and  passes  obliquely  inward  across  the  optic  nerve,  beneath  the 
Superior  oblique  and  Superior  rectus  muscles,  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit, 
where  it  enters  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen.  It  then  enters  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  traverses  a  shallow  groove  on  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
and  passes  down,  through  the  slit  by  the  side  of  the  crista  galli,  into  the  nose, 
where  it  gives  off  two  branches,  an  internal  and  an  external.  The  internal 
branch  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  fore  part  of  the  septum  of  the 
nose.  The  external  branch  supplies  a  few  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane 
coverin^the  fore  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nares  as  far  as  the  inferior  spongy 
bone.  The  nerve  then  descends  in  a  groove  on  the  back  of  the  nasal  bone  and 
leaves  the  cavitv  of  the  nose,  between  the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  bone  and  the 
upper  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and,  passing  down  beneath  the  Compressor 
nasi,  supplies  the  integument  of  the  ala  and  the  tip  of  the  nose,  joining  with  the 
facial  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  nasal  nerve  are  the  ganglionic^  ciliary^  and  infratroch- 
lear. 

The  ganglionic  is  a  slender  branch,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  usually 
arises  from  the  nasal,  between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus.  It  passes 
forward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  enters  the  superior  and  posterior 
angle  of  the  ciliary  ganglion,  forming  its  superior  or  long  root.  It  is  sometimes 
joined  by  a  filament  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  or  from  the 
superior  division  of  the  third  nerve. 

The  long  ciliary  nerves^  two  or  three  in  number,  are  given  off  from  the  nasal 
as  it  crosses  the  optic  nerve.  They  join  the  short  ciliary  nerves  from  the  ciliary 
ganglion,  pierce  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclerotic,  and,  running  forward  between 
it  and  the  choroid,  are  distributed  to  the  ciliary  muscles,  iris,  and  cornea. 

The  infratrochlear  branch  is  given  off  just  before  the  nasal  nerve  passes 
through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen.  It  runs  forward  along  the  upper  border 
of  the  Internal  rectus,  and  is  joined,  beneath  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique, 
by  a  filament  from  the  supratrochlear  nerve.  It  then  passes  to  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  supplies  the  integument  of  the  eyelids  and  side  of  the  nose,  the 
conjunctiva,  lachrymal  sac,  and  caruncula  lachrymalis. 

Ophthalmic  GangUon  (Figs.  481,  482). 

Connected  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  four  small  ganglia. 
With  the  first  division  is  connected  the  ophthalmic  ganglion ;  with  the  second 
division,  the  spheno-palatine  or  Meckel's  ganglion ;  and  with  the  third,  the  otic 
and  submaxillary  ganglia.  All  the  four  receive  sensory  filaments  from  the  fifth, 
and  motor  and  sympathetic  filaments  from  various  sources ;  these  filaments  are 
called  the  roots  of  the  ganglia. 

The  Ophthalmic,  Lenticular,  or  Ciliary  Ganglion  is  a  small,  quadrangular, 
flattened  ganglion,  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  between  the  optic  nerve  and  the  External 
rectus  muscle,  lying  generally  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  It  is 
enclosed  in  a  quantity  of  loose  fat,  which  makes  its  dissection  somewhat  difiicult. 

Its  branches  of  communication^  or  rootSy  are  three,  all  of  which  enter  its 
posterior  border.  One,  the  long  or  sensory  root,  is  derived  from  the  nasal  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic  and  joins  its  superior  angle.  The  second,  the  short  or  motor 
root,  is  a  short,  thick  nerve,  occasionally  divided  into  two  parts,  which  is  derived 
from  the  branch  of  the  third  nerve  to  the  Inferior  oblique  muscle,  and  is  connected 
with  the  inferior  angle  of  the  ganglion.  The  third,  the  sympathetic  root,  is  a 
slender  filament  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  This  is  frequently 
blended  with  the  long  root,  though  it  sometimes  passes  to  the  ganglion  separately. 
According  to  Tiedemann,  this  ganglion  receives  a  filament  of  communication  from 
the  spheno-palatine  ganglion. 
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Fig.  482.— Plan  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve.    (After  Flower.) 


Its  branches  of  distribution  are  the  short  ciliary  nerves.     These  are  delicate 
filaments,  from  six  to  ten  in  number,  which  arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ganglion 
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in  two  bundles,  connected  with  its  superior  and  inferior  angles ;  the  lower  bundle 
is  the  larger.  They  run  forward  with  the  ciliary  arteries  in  a  wavy  course,  one 
set  above  and  the  other  below  the  optic  nerve,  and  are  joined  by  the  long  ciliary 
nerves  from  the  nasal.  They  pierce  the  sclerotic  at  the  back  part  of  the  globe,  pass 
forward  in  delicate  grooves  on  its  inner  surface,  and  are  distributed  to  the  ciliary 
muscle,  iris,  and  cornea.  Tiedemann  has  described  one  small  branch  as  penetrating 
the  optic  nerve  with  the  arteria  centralis  retinae. 

Superior  Maxillary  Nenre  (Fig.  483). 

The  Superior  BCaxillary,  or  second  division  of  the  fifth,  is  a  sensory  nerve.  It 
is  intermediate,  both  in  position  and  size,  between  the  ophthalmic  and  inferior 
maxillary.  It  commences  at  the  middle  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  as  a  flattened 
plexiform  band,  and  passes  forward  through  the  foramen  rotundum,  where  it 
becomes  more  cylindrical  in  form  and  firmer  in  texture.  It  then  crosses  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa,  enters  the  orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure, 
traverses  the  infra-orbital  canal  in  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  appears  upon  the  face 
at  the  infra-orbital  foramen.^  At  its  termination  the  nerve  lies  beneath  the 
Levator  labii  superioris  muscle,  and  divides  into  a  leash  of  branches,  which  spread 
out  upon  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  lower  eyelid,  and  upper  lip,  joining  with  filaments 
of  the  facial  nerve. 

Branches  of  Distribution, — The  branches  of  this  nerve  may  be  divided  into  four 
groups :  1.  Those  given  off  in  the  cranium.  2.  Those  given  off  in  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa.     3.  Those  in  the  infra-orbital  canal.     4.  Those  on  the  face. 

In  the  cranium     .    .    .        Meningeal. 

(  Orbital  or  temporo-malar. 
Spheno-maxillary  fossa  <    Spheno-palatine. 

(  Posterior  superior  dental. 

T  i»        1  .^  1  1  f   Middle  superior  dental. 

Infra-orbital  canal     .      •{     a    *    •  a     ^  ^ 

\  Anterior  superior  dental. 

(  Palpebral. 

On  the  face       .       .       <    Nasal. 

(  Labial. 

The  meningeal  branch  is  given  off  directly  after  its  origin  from  the  Gasserian 
ganglion,  and  supplies  the  dura  mater,  communicating  with  a  meningeal  branch 
from  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

The  orbital  or  temporo-malar  branch  arises  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa, 
enters  the  orbit  by  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  divides  at  the  back  of  that 
cavity  into  two  branches,  temporal  and  malar. 

The  temporal  branch  runs  in  a  groove  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  (in  the 
malar  bone),  receives  a  branch  of  communication  from  the  lachrymal,  and, 
passing  through  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  enters  the  temporal  fossa.  It 
ascends  between  the  bone  and  substance  of  the  Temporal  muscle,  pierces  this 
muscle  and  the  temporal  fascia  about  an  inch  above  the  zygoma,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  integument  covering  the  temple  and  side  of  the  forehead,  communicating 
with  the  facial  and  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  As 
it  pierces  the  temporal  fascia  it  gives  off  a  slender  twig,  which  runs  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  fascia  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit. 

The  malar  branch  passes  along  the  external  inferior  angle  of  the  orbit,  emerges 
upon  the  face  through  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  and,  perforating  the  Orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum  muscle,  supplies  the  skin  on  the  prominence  of  the  cheek,  and 
is  named  subcutaneus  mala*.  It  joins  with  the  facial  and  the  palpebral  branches 
of  the  superior  maxillary. 

The  spheno-palatine  branches,  two  in  number,  descend  to  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion. 

*  After  it  enters  the  infra-orbital  canal,  the  nerve  is  frequently  called  the  infra-orbitoL 
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The  posterior  snperior  dental  brauclies  arise  from  the  trunk  of  the  oerre  just 
as  it  is  about  to  enter  the  infra-orbital  canal ;  they  are  generally  two  in  number, 


Fto.  4S3.— Dblributlon  or  the  eecond  and  tbird  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  BnbmailUBiy  gaugllon. 

but  sometimes  arise  by  a  single  trunk,  and  immediately  divide  and  pass  downward 
on  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  They  give  off  several  twigs  to 
the  gums  and  neighboring  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  (superior 
gingival  branches).  They  then  enter  the  posterior  dental  canals  on  the  zygomatic 
surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and,  passing  from  behind  forward  in  the 
substance  of  the  bone,  communicate  with  the  middle  dental  nerve,  and  give  off 
branches  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum  and  three  twigs  to  each  of  the 
molar  teeth.  These  twigs  enter  the  foramina  at  the  apices  of  the  fangs  and 
supply  the  pulp. 

The  toiddle  snperior  dental  branch  is  given  off  from  the  snperior  maxillary  nerve 
in  the  back  part  of  the  infra-orbital  canal,  and  runs  downward  and  forward  in  a 
special  canal  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  antrum  to  supply  the  two  bicuspid  teeth.  It 
communicates  with  the  posterior  and  anterior  dental  branches.  At  its  point  of 
communication  with  the  posterior  branch  is  a  slight  thickening  which  has  received 
the  name  of  the  ganglion  of  Valentin  ;  and  at  its  point  of  communication  with  the 
anterior  branch  is  a  second  enlargement,  which  is  called  the  ganglion  of  Bochdalek. 
Neither  of  these  is  probably  a  true  ganglion. 

The  anterior  superior  dental  branch,  of  large  size,  is  given  off  from  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  nerve  just  before  its  exit  from  the  infra-orbital  foramen;  it  enters  a 
special  canal  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  and,  coursing  from  before  back- 
ward, divides  into  a  series  of  branches  which  supply  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth. 
It  communicates  with  the  middle  dental  branch,  and  gives  off  a  nasal  branch,  which 
pa.sses  through  a  minute  canal  into  the  nasal  fossa,  and  supplies  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  fore  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  and  the  floor  of  this  cavity,  communi' 
eating  with  the  naso-palatine  nerve  from  Meckel's  ganglion. 


Fia.  4Si.— The  ipheDO-palatiiie  gaogUoii  and  lu  branches. 

The  palpebral  bra&ches  paaa  upward  beneath  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
They  supply  the  integument  and  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  eyelid  with  sensation, 
joining  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  facial  nerve  and  malar  branch  of 
the  orbital. 

The  nasal  branchoB  pass  inward;  they  supply  the  integument  of  the  side  of 
the  nose  and  join  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 

The  labial  branclies,  the  largest  and  most  numerous,  descend  beneath  the 
Levator  labii  superioria,  and  are  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  upper  lip, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and'labial  glands. 

All  these  branches  are  joined,  immediately  beneath  the  orbit,  by  filaments  from 
the  facial  nerve,  forming  an  intricate  plexus,  the  infra-orbital. 

Splieno-palatine  Ganglion  (Fig.  484). 

The  aphMio-palatine  ganglion  {MeckeVii),  the  largest  of  the  cranial  ganglia,  is 
deeply  placed  in  the  apheno-maxillary  fossa,  close  to  the  spheno-palatine  foramen. 
It  is  triangular  or  heart-shaped,  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  and  is  situated  just  below 
the  superior  maxillary  nerve  as  it  crosses  the  fossa. 

Its  Branches  of  Communication. — Like  the  other  ganglia  of  the  fifth  nerve,  it 
possesses  a  motor,  a  sensory,  and  a  sympathetic  root.  Iia  sentory  root  ia  derived 
from  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  through  its  two  spheno-palatine  branches.  These 
branches  of  the  nerve,  given  ofi"  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  descend  to  the 
ganglion.  Their  fibres,  for  the  most  part,  pass  in  front  of  the  ganglion,  as  they 
proceed  to  their  destination,  in  the  palate  and  nasal  fossa,  and  are  not  incorporated 
in  the  ganglionic  mass;  some  few  of  the  fibres,  however,  enter  the  ganglion, 
constituting  its  sensory  root.  Its  motor  root  is  derived  from  the  facial  nerve 
through  the  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  and  its  eympathetie  root  from  the 
carotid  plexus,  through  the  large  deep  petrosal  nerve.  These  two  nerves  join  together 
to  form  a  single  nerve,  the  Vidian,  before  their  entrance  into  the  ganglion. 
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The  large  superficial  petrosal  branch  {nervua  petrosus  superfi^alis  major)  is 
given  oflF  from  the  intumescentia  ganglioformis  in  the  aqueductus  Fallopii;  it 
passes  through  the  hiatus  Fallopii ;  enters  the  cranial  cavity,  and  runs  forward 
contained  in  a  groove  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  lying  beneath  the  dura  mater  and  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  It 
then  enters  the  fibrous  substance  which  fills  in  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  basis 
cranii,  and,  joining  with  the  large  deep  petrosal  branch,  forms  the  Vidian  nerve. 

The  large  deep  petrosal  branch  (nervus  petrosus  profundus)  is  given  oflf  from 
the  carotid  plexus,  and  runs  through  the  carotid  canal  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery.  It  then  enters  the  fibrous  substance  which  fills  in  the 
foramen  lacerum  medium,  and  joins  with  the  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve  to 
form  the  Vidian. 

The  Vidian  nerve^  thus  formed,  passes  forward  through  the  Vidian  canal 
with  the  artery  of  the  same  name,  receives  the  sphenoidal  filament  from  the  otic 
ganglion,  and,  entering  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  joins  the  posterior  angle  of 
Meckel's  ganglion. 

Its  Branches  of  Distribution, — These  are  divisible  into  four  groups  :  ascending^ 
which  pass  to  the  orbit ;  descending^  to  the  palate ;  internal^  to  the  nose ;  and 
posterior  branches^  to  the  pharynx  and  nasal  fossae. 

The  ascending  branches  are  two  or  three  delicate  filaments  which  enter  the 
orbit  by  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  and  supply  the  periosteum.  Arnold  describes 
and  delineates  these  branches  as  ascending  to  the  optic  nerve.  Bock  describes  a 
branch  as  going  to  the  cavernous  sinus  to  communicate  with  the  sixth  nerve,  and 
Tiedemann,  a  communicating  branch  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion. 

The  descending  or  palatine  branches  are  distributed  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
the  soft  palate,  tonsil,  and  lining  membrane  of  the  nose.  They  are  almost  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  spheno-palatine  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  and 
are  three  in  number — anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  or  large  palatine  nerve  descends  through  the  posterior  palatine 
canal,  emerges  upon  the  hard  palate  at  the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  and  passes 
forward  through  a  groove  in  the  hard  palate  nearly  as  far  as  the  incisor  teeth.  It 
supplies  the  gums,  the  mucous  membrane  and  glands  of  the  hard  palate,  and 
communicates  in  front  with  the  termination  of  the  naso-palatine  nerve.  While  in 
the  posterior  palatine  canal  it  gives  off  inferior  nasal  branches^  which  enter  the 
nose  through  openings  in  the  palate  bone,  and  ramify  over  the  middle  meatus  and 
the  middle  and  inferior  spongy  bones ;  and,  at  its  exit  from  the  canal  a  palatine 
branch  is  distributed  to  both  surfaces  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  middle  or  external  palatine  nerve  descends  through  one  of  the  accessory 
palatine  canals,  distributing  branches  to  the  uvula,  tonsil,  and  soft  palate.  It  is 
occasionally  wanting. 

The  posterior  or  small  palatine  nerve  descends  with  a  small  artery  through  the 
small  posterior  palatine  canal,  emerging  by  a  separate  opening  behind  the  posterior 
palatine  foramen.  It  supplies  the  Levator  palati  and  Azygos  uvulae  muscles,  the 
soft  palate,  tonsil,  and  uvula.  The  middle  and  posterior  palatine  join  with  the 
tonsillar  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  to  form  the  plexus  around  the  tonsil 
(circulus  tonsillaris). 

The  internal  branches  are  distributed  to  the  septum  and  outer  wall  of  the  nasal 
fossae.     They  are  the  superior  nasal  (anterior)  and  the  naso-palatine. 

The  superior  nasal  branches  (anterior),  four  or  five  in  number,  ent^r 
the  back  part  of  the  nasal  fossa  by  the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  They 
supply  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  superior  and  middle  spongy  bones, 
and  that  lining  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells,  a  few  being  prolonged  to  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  septum.  One  branch  is  continued  on  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  and  there  forms  a  communication 
with  the  anterior  dental  nerve.  At  the  point  of  communication  a  swelling 
exists,  denominated  "the  ganglion  of  Bochdalek,"  the  nature  of  which  seems 
to  be,  however,  uncertain. 
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The  naso-palatine  nerve  (Cotunniiis)  also  enters  the  nasal  fossa  through  the 
spheno-palatine  foramen,  and  passes  inward  across  the  roof  of  the  nose,  below 
the  orifice  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  to  reach  the  septum ;  it  then  runs  obliquely 
downward  and  forward  along  the  lower  part  of  the  septum,  to  the  anterior  palatine 
foramen,  lying  between  the  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane.  It  descends  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  through  the  anterior  palatine  canal.  The  two  nerves  are  here 
contained  in  separate  and  distinct  canals,  situated  in  the  intermaxillary  suture, 
and  termed  the  foramina  of  Scarpa,  the  left  nerve  being  usually  anterior  to  the 
right  one.  In  the  mouth  they  become  united,  supply  the  mucous  membrane 
behind  the  incisor  teeth,  and  join  with  the  anterior  palatine  nerve.  The  naso- 
palatine nerve  occasionally  furnishes  a  few  small  filaments  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  septum. 

The  posterior  branches  are  the  pharyngeal  (pterygo-palatine)  and  the  upper 
posterior  nasal  branches. 

The  pharyngeal  nerve  {pterygo-palatine)  is  a  small  branch  arising  from  the 
back  part  of  the  ganglion,  being  generally  blended  with  the  Vidian  nerve.  It 
passes  through  the  pterygo-palatine  canal  with  the  pterygo-palatine  artery,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

The  upper  posterior  nasal  branches  are  a  few  twigs  given  oif  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  ganglion,  which  run  backward  in  the  sheath  of  the  Vidian  nerve  to 
the  mucous  membrane  at  the  back  part  of  the  roof,  septum,  and  superior  meatus 
of  the  nose  and  that  covering  the  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Inferior  Maxillary  Nerve  (Fig.  483). 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  Neire  distributes  branches  to  the  teeth  and  gums  of 
the  lower  jaw,  the  integument  of  the  temple  and  external  ear,  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  and  lower  lip,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication ;  it  also  supplies  the  tongue 
with  a  large  branch.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth,  and  is 
made  up  of  two  roots :  a  large  or  sensory  root  proceeding  from  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  Gasserian  ganglion ;  and  a  small  or  motor  root,  which  passes  beneath  the 
ganglion,  and  unites  with  the  sensory  root  just  after  its  exit  through  the  foramen 
ovale.  Immediately  beneath  the  base  of  the  skull  this  nerve  divides  into  two 
trunks,  anterior  and  posterior.  Previous  to  its  division  the  primary  trunk  gives 
oflF  from  its  inner  side  a  recurrent  (meningeal)  branch  and  the  nerve  to  the  Internal 
pterygoid  muscle. 

The  recurrent  branch  is  given  off  directly  after  its  exit  from  the  foramen 
ovale.  It  passes  backward  into  the  skull  through  the  foramen  spinosum  with  the 
middle  meningeal  artery.  It  divides  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior, 
which  accompany  the  main  divisions  of  the  artery  and  supply  the  dura  mater. 
The  anterior  branch  communicates  with  the  meningeal  branch  of  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve. 

The  Intemal  Pterygoid  Nerve,  given  off  from  the  inferior  maxillary  previous 
to  its  division,  is  intimately  connected  at  its  origin  with  the  otic  ganglion.  It  is  a 
long  and  slender  branch,  which  passes  inward  to  enter  the  deep  surface  of  the 
Internal  pterygoid  muscle. 

The  anterior  and  smaller  division,  which  receives  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
motor  root,  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  remaining  muscles  of  masti- 
cation.    They  are  the  masseteric,  deep  temporal,  buccal,  and  external  pterygoid. 

The  masseteric  branch  passes  outward,  above  the  External  pterygoid  muscle, 
in  front  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and  crosses  the  sigmoid  notch  with 
the  masseteric  artery  to  the  Masseter  muscle,  in  which  it  ramifies  nearly  as  far  as 
its  anterior  border.  It  occasionally  gives  a  branch  to  the  Temporal  muscle  and 
a  filament  to  the  articulation  of  the  jaw. 

The  deep  temporal  branches  supply  the  deep  surface  of  the  Temporal  muscle. 
The  posterior  branchy  of  small  size,  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  temporal  fossa. 
It  is  sometimes  joined  with  the   masseteric   branch.     The   anterior  branch  is 
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reflected  upward  at  the  pterygoid  ridge  of  the  sphenoid  to  the  front  of  the  tem- 
poral fossa.  It  is  often  given  oflF  from  the  buccal  branch  after  the  latter  has 
pierced  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  The  third  branch  {middle  deep  temporal) 
passes  outward  over  the  External  pterygoid  muscle  and  enters  the  deep  surface 
of  the  Temporal  muscle. 

The  buccal  branch  passes  forward  between  the  two  heads  of  the  External 
pterygoid,  and  downward  beneath  the  inner  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
lower  jaw,  or  through  the  fibres  of  the  Temporal  muscle,  to  reach  the  surface  of 
the  Buccinator,  upon  which  it  divides  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  branch.  It 
gives  the  branch  to  the  External  pterygoid  during  its  passage  through  that 
muscle,  and  is  usually  joined  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  deep  temporal  nerve. 
The  upper  branch  supplies  the  integument  and  upper  part  of  the  Buccinator 
muscle,  joining  with  the  facial  nerve  round  the  facial  vein.  The  lower  branch 
passes  forward  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  :  it  supplies  the  integument  and  Bucci- 
nator muscle,  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  surface  of  that 
muscle,  and  joins  the  facial  nerve. ^ 

The  External  Pterygoid  Nerve  is  most  frequently  derived  from  the  buccal,  but 
it  may  be  given  off  separately  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  nerve.  It  enters  the 
muscle  on  its  inner  surface. 

The  posterior  and  larger  division  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  is  for  the 
most  part  sensory,  but  receives  a  few  filaments  from  the  motor  root.  It  divides 
into  three  branches :  auriculo-temporal,  lingual  (gustatory),  and  inferior  dental. 

The  Auriculo-temporal  Nerve  generally  arises  by  two  roots,  beneath  which  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  passes.  It  runs  backward  beneath  the  External  ptery- 
goid muscle  to  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  then  turns  upward 
with  the  temporal  artery,  between  the  external  ear  and  condyle  of  the  jaw,  under 
cover  of  the  parotid  gland,  and,  escaping  from  beneath  this  structure,  ascends 
over  the  zygoma  and  divides  into  two  temporal  branches. 

The  branches  of  communication  are  with  the  facial  and  with  the  otic  ganglion. 
The  branches  of  communication  with  the  facial,  usually  two  in  number,  pass 
forward  from  behind  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  to  join  the  temporo-facial 
division  of  this  nerve  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  Masseter  muscle.  They  form 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  communication  between  the  facial  and  the  fifth 
nerve.  The  filaments  of  communication  with  the  otic  ganglion  are  derived  from 
the  commencement  of  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve. 

The  branches  of  distribution  are — 

Auricular,  inferior  and  superior.  Articular. 

Branches  to  the  meatus  auditorius.  Parotid. 

Temporal,  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  inferior  auricular  arises  behind  the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  and  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  ear  below  the  external  meatus:  other  filaments  twine  round  the 
internal  maxillary  artery  and  communicate  with  the  sympathetic.  The  superior 
auricular  arises  in  front  of  the  external  ear,  and  supplies  the  integument  cover- 
ing the  tragus  and  pinna. 

Branches  to  the  meatus  auditorius^  upper  and  lower,  arise  from  the  point 
of  communication  between  the  auriculo-temporal  and  facial  nerves,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  meatus.     A  filament  from  the  upper  passes  to  the  membrana 

tympani. 

A  branch  to  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  is  usually  derived  from  the 

auriculo-temporal  nerve. 

The  parotid  branches  supply  the  parotid  gland. 

The  anterior  temporal  accompanies  the  temporal  artery  to  the  vertex  of  the 
skull,  and  supplies  the  integument  of  the  temporal  region,  communicating  with 
the  facial  nerve  and  the  temporal  branch  of  the  temporo-malar  from  the  superior 

*  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  donbt  that  the  branch  supplying  the  Buccinator  muscle  is  entire- 
ly a  nerve  of  ordinary  sensation,  and  that  the  true  motor-supply  of  this  muscle  is  from  the  facial. 
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maxillary.  The  posterior  temporal^  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  distributed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  pinna  and  the  neighboring  tissues. 

The  Lingual  Nerve  (gustatory)  supplies  the  papillae  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue.  It  is  deeply  placed  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course.  It  lies  at 
first  beneath  the  External  pterygoid  muscle,  together  with  the  inferior  dental 
nerve,  being  placed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  latter  nerve,  and  is  occasionally 
joined  to  it  by  a  branch  which  crosses  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  The  chorda 
tympani  also  Joins  it  at  an  acute  angle  in  this  situation.  The  nerve  then  passes 
between  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle  and  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw,  and  crosses  obliquely  to  the  side  of  the  tongue  over  the  Stylo-glossus 
muscle,  and  then  between  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle  and  deep  part  of  the  submaxil- 
lary gland :  the  nerve  lastly  runs  across  Wharton's  duct,  and  along  the  side  of 
the  tongue  to  its  apex,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  branches  of  communication  are  with  the  facial  through  the  chorda  tympani, 
the  inferior  dental  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  and  the  submaxillary  ganglion.  The 
branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion  are  two  or  three  in  number ;  those  con- 
nected with  the  hypoglossal  nerve  form  a  plexus  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
Hyo-glossus  muscle. 

The  branches  of  distribution  are  few  in  number.  They  supply  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  gums,  and  the  sublingual  gland,  while  the  lingual 
or  terminal  branches  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  over  its  anterior 
two-thirds,  terminating  in  the  filiform  and  fungiform  papillae. 

The  Inferior  Dental  is  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  inferior  max- 
illary nerve.  It  passes  downward  with  the  inferior  dental  artery,  at  first  beneath 
the  External  pterygoid  muscle,  and  then  between  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  to  the  dental  foramen.  It  then  passes  forward  in  the 
dental  canal  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  lying  beneath  the  teeth,  as  far  as  the 
mental  foramen,  where  it  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  incisor  and  mental. 

The  branches  of  the  inferior  dental  are,  the  mylo-hyoid,  dental,  incisive,  and 
mental. 

The  mylo-hyoid  is  derived  from  the  inferior  dental  just  as  that  nerve  is  about 
to  enter  the  dental  foramen.  It  descends  in  a  groove  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  a  process  of  fibrous  membrane.  It 
reaches  the  under  surface  of  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  supplies  it  and  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric,  occasionally  sending  one  or  two  filaments  to  the 
submaxillary  gland. 

The  dental  branches  supply  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth.  They  correspond 
in  number  to  the  fangs  of  those  teeth :  each  nerve  entering  the  orifice  at  the 
point  of  the  fang  and  supplying  the  pulp  of  the  tooth. 

The  incisive  branch  is  continued  onward  within  the  bone  to  the  middle  line, 
and  supplies  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth. 

The  mental  branch  emerges  from  the  bone  at  the  mental  foramen,  and  divides 
beneath  the  Depressor  anguli  oris  into  two  or  three  branches ;  one  descends  to 
supply  the  skin  of  the  chin,  and  another  (sometimes  two)  ascends  to  supply  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  lip.  These  branches  communicate  freely 
with  the  facial  nerve. 

Two  small  ganglia  are  connected  with  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve — the  otic 
with  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  and  the  submaxillary  with  its  lingual  branch. 

Otic  Oanglion  (Fig.  485). 

The  Otic  Ganglion  (Arnold's)  is  a  small,  oval-shaped,  flattened  ganglion  of  a 
reddish-gray  color,  situated  immediately  below  the  foramen  ovale,  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  and  round  the  origin  of  the  internal  ptery- 
goid nerve.  It  is  in  relation,  externally^  with  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve,  at  the  point  where  the  motor  root  joins  the  sensory  portion ;  internally^ 
with  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  origin  of  the  Tensor 
palati  muscle;  behind  it  is  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
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Branches  of  Communication. — This  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  internal 
pterygoid  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  by  two  or  three  short,  delicate 
filaments.  From  this  it  may  obtain  a  motor  root,  and  possibly  also  a  sensory  root, 
as  these  filaments  from  the  nerve  to  the  Internal  pterygoid  may  contain  sensory 
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fibres.  It  communicates  with  the  glosso-pharyngcai  and  facial  nerves  through  the 
small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  continued  from  the  tympanic  plexus  (page  779), 
and  through  this  communication  it  probably  receives  its  sensory  root  from  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  its  motor  root  from  the  facial ;  its  communication  with  the 
sympathetic  is  efi'ected  by  a  filament  from  the  plexus  surrounding  the  middle 
meningeal  artery.  The  ganglion  also  communicates  with  the  auriculo- temporal 
nerve.  This  is  probably  a  branch  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  which  passes 
to  the  ganglion,  and  through  it  and  the  auriculo- temporal  nerve  to  the  parotid 
gland.     The  sphenoidal  filament  joins  the  Vidian  nerve.' 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are  a  filament  to  the  Tensor  tympani  and  one  to  the 
Tensor  palati.  The  former  passes  backward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  ;  the  latter  arises  from  the  ganglion,  near  the  origin  of  the  internal  pterygoid 
nerve,  and  passes  forward.  The  fibres  of  these  nerves  are,  however,  mainly  derived 
from  the  nerve  to  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle.  It  also  gives  off  a  small  com- 
municating branch  to  the  chorda  tympani  and  one  to  the  buccal  nerve  (Rauber). 

SnbmazilUiT  Oangllon  (Fig.  483). 

The  BubmazillaiT  ganglion  is  of  small  size,  fusiform  in  shape,  and  situated 
above  the  deep  portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  near  the  posterior  border  of  the 
Mylo-byoid  muscle,  being  connected  by  filaments  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
lingual   (gustatory)  nerve. 

Branches  of  Communication. — This  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  lingual 
(gustatory)  nerve  by  a  few  filaments  which  join  it  separately  at  its  fore  and  back 
part.  It  also  receives  a  branch  from  the  chorda  tympani,  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  facial,  and  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  by  filaments  from  the 
sympathetic  plexus  around  the  facial  artery. 

Branches  of  IHstribution. — These  are  five  or  six  in  number:  they  arise  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  ganglion,  and  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
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Wharton's  duct,  some  being  lost  in  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  branch  of  com- 
munication from  the  lingual  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ganglion  is  by  some  regarded 
as  a  branch  of  distribution,  by  which  filaments  of  the  chorda  tympani  pass  from 
the  ganglion  to  the  nerve,  and  by  it  are  conveyed  to  the  sublingual  gland  and  the 
tongue. 

Sur&ce  BCar]dng.---It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that  the  three  terminal 
branches  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  emerge  from  foramina  in  the  bones  of  the  skull 
and  face  on  to  the  face :  the  terminal  branch  of  the  first  division  emerging  through  the  supra- 
orbital foramen ;  that  of  the  second  through  the  infra-orbital  foramen ;  and  the  tnird  through 
the  mental  foramen.  The  supra-orbital  foramen  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  internal 
and  middle  third  of  the  supra-orbital  arch  between  the  internal  and  external  angular  processes. 
If  a  straight  line  is  drawn  from  this  point  to  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  so 
that  it  passes  between  the  two  bicuspid  teeth  in  both  jaws,  it  will  pass  over  the  infra-orbital  and 
mental  foramina,  the  former  being  situated  about  one  centimetre  (two-fiflhs  of  an  inch)  below  the 
margin  of  the  orbit,  and  the  latter  varying  in  position  according  to  the  a^e  of  the  individual. 
In  the  adult  it  is  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone ; 
in  the  child  it  is  nearer  the  lower  border ;  and  in  the  edentulous  jaw  of  old  age  it  is  close  to  the 
upper  margin. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  fiflh  nerve  may  be  affected  in  its  entirety,  or  its  sensory  or  motor 
root  may  be  aifected,  or  one  of  its  primary  main  divisions.  In  injury  to  the  sensory  root  there  is 
anaesthesia  of  the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  face  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  with  the  exception  of 
the  skin  over  the  parotid  gland ;  insensibility  of  the  conjunctiva,  followed  by  destructive  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea,  partly  from  loss  of  trophic  influence,  and  partly  from  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  on  it,  which  are  not  perceived  by  the  patient,  and  there- 
fore not  expelled  by  the  act  of  winking ;  dryness  of  the  nose,  loss  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
sense  of  taste,  and  diminished  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  and  salivary  glands.  In  injury  to  the 
motor  root  there  is  impaired  action  of  the  lower  jaw  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication 
on  the  aifected  side. 

The  fifth  nerve  is  often  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  and  each  of  the  three  divisions  has  been 
divided  or  a  portion  of  the  nerve  excised  for  this  affection.  The  supra-orbital  nerve  may  be 
exposed  by  making  an  incision  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  alon^  the  supra-orbital  margin  below 
the  eyebrow,  which  is  to  be  drawn  upward,  the  centre  of  the  incision  corresponding  to  the  supra- 
orbital notch.  The  skin  and  Orbicularis  i)alpebrarum  having  been  divided,  the  nerve  can  be 
easily  found  emerging  from  the  notch  and  lying  in  some  loose  cellular  tissue.  It  should  be  di-awn 
up  by  a  blunt  hook  and  divided,  or,  what  is  better,  a  portion  of  it  removed.  The  infra-orbital 
nerve  has  been  divided  at  its  exit  by  an  incision  on  the  cheek  ;  or  the  floor  of  the  orbit  has  been 
exposed,  the  infra-orbital  canal  opened  up,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  nerve  resected  ;  or  the 
whole  nerve,  together  with  Meckel's  ffanglion  as  far  back  as  the  foramen  rotundum,  has  been 
removed.  Ihis  latter  operation,  thougn  undoubtedly  a  severe  proceeding,  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  best  results.  The  operation  is  performed  as  follows :  The  superior  maxillary 
bone  is  fii:^t  exposed  by  a  T-shaped  incision,  one  limb  passing  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit, 
the  other  from  the  centre  of  this  vertically  down  tne  cheek  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The 
nerve  is  then  found,  divided,  and  a  piece  of  silk  tied  to  it  as  a  ^ide.  A  small  trephine  (one- 
half  inch)  is  then  applied  to  the  bone  below,  but  including,  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and  the 
antrum  opened.  The  trephine  is  now  applied  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  and  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa  exposed.  The  infra-orbital  canal  is  now  opened  up  from  below  by  fine 
cutting-pliers  or  a  chisel,  and  the  nerve  drawn  down  into  the  trephine  hole,  it  being  held  on  the 
stretch  oy  means  of  the  piece  of  silk ;  it  is  severed  with  fine  curved  scissors  as  near  the  foramen 
rotundum  as  possible,  any  branches  coming  off"  from  the  ganglion  .being  also  divided.^  The 
inferior  dental  nerve  has  been  divided  at  its  exit  from  the  foramen  by  an  incision  made  through 
the  mucous  membrane  where  it  is  reflected  from  the  alveolar  process  on  to  the  lower  lip ;  or  a 
portion  of  the  nerve  has  been  resected  by  an  incision  on  the  cheek  through  the  Masseter  muscle, 
exposing  the  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  A  trephine  was  then  applied  oyer  the 
position  of  the  inferior  dental  foramen  and  the  outer  table  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  inferior 
dental  canal.  The  nerve  was  dissected  out  of  the  portion  of  the  canal  exposed,  and,  having  been 
divided  afler  its  exit  from  the  mental  foramen,  it  was  by  traction  on  the  end  exposed  m  the 
trephine  hole,  drawn  out  entire,  and  cut  off"  as  high  up  as  possible.^  The  inferior  aental  nerve 
has  also  been  divided  bv  an  incision  within  the  mouth,  the  bony  point  guarding  the  inferior 
dental  foramen  forming  the  guide  to  the  nerve.  The  buccal  nerve  may  be  divided  by  an  incision 
through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  the  Buccinator  just  in  front  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  (Stimson). 

The  lingual  (gustatory)  nerve  is  occasionally  divided  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  pain  in 
cancerous  disease  of  the  tongue.  This  may  be  done  in  that  part  of  its  course  where  it  lies  below 
and  behind  the  last  molar  tooth.  If  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  crown  of  the  last 
molar  tooth  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  it  will  cross  the  nerve,  which  lies  about  half  an  inch  behind 
the  tooth,  parallel  to  the  bulging  alveolar  ridge  on  the  inner  side  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  If 
the  knife  is  entered  three-quarters  of  an  inch  oehind  and  below  the  last  molar  tooth  and  carried 

*  Carnochnn,  Amer.  Joum.  Med,  Science ^  1858,  p.  136. 
'  Hears,  Trans.  Amer,  Surg,  Assoc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  469. 
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down  to  the  bone,  the  nerve  will  b«  divided.  Hilton  divided  it  oppoMte  the  second  mo\ai  tooth, 
where  it  is  covered  only  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  Lucas  pulls  the  ton^rue  forward  aud  over 

to  the  opposite  side,  when  the  nerve  can  be  seen  standing  out  as  a  firm  cord  under  the  mucous 
membrane  by  the  side  of  the  fonpue.  and  can  be  easily  seized  with  a  sharp  hook  and  divided  or 
a  portion  excised.  This  is  a  simple  enough  operation  on  the  cadaver,  but  when  the  disease  is 
extensive  and  has  extended  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  division  of 
the  nerve  is  required,  the  operation  is  not  practicable. 

Sixth  Nerve  (Fig.  481). 

The  Sixth  or  Abdncent  Nerre  supplies  the  External  rectus  muscle.  Its  super- 
ficial origin  is  by  several  filaments  from  the  constricted  part  of  the  pyramid  close 
to  the  pons,  or  from  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  itself  in  the  groove  between  this 
body  and  the  medulla.  Its  deep  origin  is  a  little  lower  than  the  motor  root  of  the 
fifth,  and  close  to  the  median  line,  beneath  the  superior  portion  (above  the  audi- 
tory Btrise)  of  the  fasciculus  teres  on  the  fioor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  nerve  pierces  the  dura  mater  on  the  basilar  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
runs  through  a  notch  immediately  below  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  and  enters 
the  cavernous  sinus.  It  passes  forward  through  the  sinus,  lying  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  It  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure, 
and  lies  above  the  ophthalmic  vein,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  lamina  of  dura 
mater.  It  then  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  that  muscle  on  its  ocular  surface. 

Branehei  of  Communication. — It  is  joined  by  several  filaments  from  the  carotid 
and  cavernous  plexus,  by  one  from  Meckel's  ganglion  (Bock),  and  another  from 
the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

The  above-mentioned  nerve,  as  well  as  the  third,  fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth,  as  they  pass  to  the  orbit,  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each  other 
in  the  cavernous  sinus,  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit. 
which  will  now  be  described. 

In  the  cavernous  sinus  (Fig.  384)  the  third,  fourth,  and  ophthalmic  division  of 
the  fifth  are  placed  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus,  in  their  numerical  order  both 
from  above  downward  and  from  within  outward.  The  sixth  nerve  lies  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  As  these  nerves  pass  forward  to  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  the  third  and  fifth  nerves  become  divided  into  branches,  and 
the  sixth  approaches  the  rest,  so  that  their  relative  position  becomes  considerably 
changed. 

In  the  sphenoidal  fissure  (Fig.  486)  the  fourth  and  the  frontal  and  lachrymal 
divisions   of  the  ophthalmic  lie  upon   the  same  plane,  the  former   being  most 


niivn  of  Sd. 
nof  Sd. 


Fio.  4SG.— Relations  or  structures  passing  through  the  aphenotdol  flisDre. 

internal,  the  latter  external,  and  they  enter  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  above  the  mus- 
cles. The  remaining  nerves  enter  the  orbit  between  the  two  heads  of  the 
External  rectus.  The  superior  division  of  the  third  is  the  highest  of  these; 
beneath  this  lies  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic;  then  the  inferior  division  of 
the  third ;  and  the  sixth  lowest  of  all. 
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Id  the  orbit  the  fourth  and  the  frontal  and  lachrymal  divisions  of  the  ophthal- 
mic lie  on  the  same  plane  immediately  beneath  the  periosteum,  the  fourth  nerve 
being  internal  and  resting  on  the  Superior  oblique,  the  frontal  resting  on  the 
Levator  palpebrse,  and  the  lachrymal  on  the  External  rectus.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  superior  division  of  the  third  nerve,  lying  immediately  beneath  the 
Superior  rectus,  and  then  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  crossing  the  optic 
nerve  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit.  Beneath  these  is  found  the 
optic  nerve,  surrounded  in  front  by  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  having  the  lenticular 
ganglion  on  its  outer  side,  between  it  and  the  External  rectus.  Below  the  optic 
is  the  inferior  division  of  the  third  and  the  sixth,  which  lies  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  orbit. 

Surgical  AiutomT.— The  sixth  nerve  ia  more  frequently  involved  in  fractures  of  the  base 
of  the  skull  tban  any  other  of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  result  of  parals'sis  of  this  nerve  is  internal 
or  convergent  squint  When  iiyured  bo  that  its  function  ia  destroyed,  there  is,  In  addition  to 
the  paralysis  of  the  External  rectus  muscle,  often  a  certain  amount  of  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
because  some  of  the  sympatheUc  fibres  to  the  radiating  muscle  of  the  iris  pass  along  with  this 
nerve. 

Seventh  Nerve  (Figs.  4S7  and  469). 

The  Seventh  or  Facial  N«rve  (portio  dura)  is  the  motor  nerve  of  all  the  mus- 
cles of  expression  in  the  face  and  of  the  Platysma  and  Buccinator,  the  muscles 
of  the  External  ear,  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  Digastric,  and  the  Stylo- 
hyoid.     Through    its    chorda   tym-  Exwuat 
pani  it  supplies  the  Linaualis;  by      sno/i mptrjcw 
its  tympanic  branch  the  btapedius. 
Its  superficial   origin   is  from   the  '^^ 
opper  end  of  the   medulla   oblon- 
gata, in    the   groove   between   the  smm 
olivary  and  restiform   bodies.     Its 

deep  oriffin  is- from  a  nucleus  in  the      intiTjV.T^i^bo'ne''"*'''^ ''''''''*"''''"■ '''''*'*'^''' ""'''' 
pons,  below  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  somewhat  ventral  and  external  to  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  ventricle. 

The  auditory  nerve  (^portio  /iiollig)  lies  to  its  outer  side,  and  between  the  two 
is  a  small  fasciculus  (portio  inter  duram  et  moUem  of  Wrisberg,  or  pars  intermedia), 
which  arises  from  the  medulla  and  joins  the  facial  nerve  in  the  internal  auditory 
meatus.  At  its  origin  it  is  frequently  connected  with  both  the  nerves  between 
which  it  lies. 

The  facial  nerve,  firmer,  rounder,  and  smaller  than  the  auditory,  passes 
forward  and  outward  together  with  that  nerve,  and  with  it  enters  the  internal 
auditory  meatus.  Within  the  meatus  the  facial  nerve  lies  in  a  groove  along 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  pars  intermedia 
is  placed  between  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  in  the  internal  auditory 
meatus ;  &  few  of  its  fibres  frequently  pass  into  the  auditory  nerve,  while 
the  remainder  join  the  facial.  At  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  it  is  connected  to  this 
nerve  by  one  or  two  .^lender  filaments. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  the  facial  nerve  enters  the  aqueductus  Fallopii, 
and  follows  the  serpentine  course  of  that  canal  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  from  its  commencement  at  the  internal  meatus  to  its  termination 
at  the  atylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  is  at  first  directed  outward  toward  the  inner 
wall  of  the  tympanum,  where  it  forms  a  reddish  gangliform  swelling  {intumetcentia 
ganglioformis,  ar  geniculate  ganglion'),  and  is  joined  by  several  nerves ;  then  bending 
suddenly  backward,  it  runs  in  the  internal  wall  of  the  tympanum,  above  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  at  the  back  of  that  cavity  passes  vertically  downward  behind 
the  tympanum  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  On  emerging  from  this  aperture  it 
runs  forward  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  crosses  the  external  carotid 
artery,  and  divides  behind  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  into  two  primary  branches. 
temporo-facial  and  eervico-facial,  from  which  numerous  offsets  are  distributed  over 


In  the  aquseductus  Fallopii 
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the  side  of  the  head,  face,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  supplying  the  superficial 
muscles  in  these  regions.  As  the  primary  branches  and  their  offsets  diverge  from 
each  other  they  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  bird's  claw ;  hence  the 
name  o{  pe%  anserinvs  is  given  to  the  divisions  of  the  facial  nerve  in  and  near  the 
parotid  gland. 
The  branches  of  communication  of  the  facial  nerve  may  be  thus  arranged : 

In     the     internal     auditory      xir-.i   xv        jx 

.  •^      With  the  auditory  nerve, 

meatus  ....  -^ 

With  Meckel's  ganglion  by  the  large  superficial 

petrosal  nerve. 
With  the  otic  ganglion  by  the  small  superficial 

petrosal  nerve. 
With  the  sympathetic  on  the  middle  meningeal 

by  the  external  superficial  petrosal  nerve. 
With    the    auricular    branch   of    the    pneumo- 

gastric. 

With  the  glosso-pharyngeal  (Digastric). 

A  r^      -J.        \L  p        xi-     X  1  With  the  pneumoffastric  (Posterior  auricular). 

After  its  exit  from  the  stylo-  )   wj-.y    .1  ^  ^      ..1  ^1  >c!^  i    i,     -^x 

.   .  1  P  <    With  the  carotid  plexus  (Stylo-hyoid). 

mastoid  foramen    .         .   I   iir-.i  -i.         •     1     •  /t>    i    •  •     i    \ 

W  ith  the  auricularis  magnus  (Posterior  auricular). 

^  With  the  auriculo-temporal  (Temporal). 

On  the  face         .         .         .       With  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth. 

In  the  internal  auditory  meatus  some  minute  filaments  pass  between  the  facial 
and  auditory  nerves. 

Opposite  the  hiatus  Fallopii  the  gangliform  enlargement  on  the  facial  nerve 
communicates  with  Meckel's  ganglion  by  means  of  the  large  superficial  petrosal 
nerve,  which  forms  its  motor  root ;  with  the  otic  ganglion,  by  the  small  superficial 
petrosal  nerve;  and  with  the  sympathetic  filaments  accompanying  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  by  the  external  petrosal  (Bidder).  From  the  gangliform  enlarge- 
ment, according  to  Arnold,  a  twig  is  sent  back  to  the  auditory  nerve. 

Just  before  leaving  the  aqueduct  a  twig  joins  the  auricular  branch  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve. 

Just  after  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  it  communicates  with  the 
following  nerves  by  means  of  its  respective  branches :  With  the  auricular  branch 
of  the  pneumogastric  and  auricularis  magnus  of  the  cervical  plexus,  by  the  Pos- 
terior auricular  branch ;  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  by  the  digastric ;  with  the 
carotid  plexus,  by  the  stylo-hyoid ;  and  with  the  auriculo-temporal,  by  its  tem- 
poral branches. 

Branches  of  Distribution. 

Within  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  .  |  S^rd^Tympani. 

{Posterior  A.iiriciilar 
Diffastric 
Stjlo-hyoid. 

{Temporal. 
Malar. 
Infra-orbital. 
(  Buccal. 
Cervico-facial   <  Supramaxillary. 

I  Inframaxillarv. 

The  tympanic  branch  arises  from  the  nerve  opposite  the  pyramid ;  it  passes 
through  a  small  canal  in  the  pyramid  and  supplies  the  Stapedius  muscle. 

The  chorda  tympani  is  given  off"  from  the  facial  as  it  passes  vertically  down- 
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ward  at  the  back  of  the  tympanum,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  before  its  exit 
from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.     It  passes  from  below  upward  and  forward  in  a 


Auditory  StricB 

Dorsal  Auditory 
Ntideus 


Oanglion  of_ 
Lateral  Boot 


Lateral 
Root 


Mesial  Boot 


(Accessory)  Ventral  Auditory 
Ntusleus 


Fio.  488.~Mode  of  origin  of  auditory  nerve  (diagrammatic).    [Tlie  section  is  dorso-Tentrally,  between  pons 
and  medulla.] 

distinct  canal,  and  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  through  an  aperture  {iter 

chordce  posterius)  on  its  posterior  wall  between  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  cells 

and  the  attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  becomes  invested  with  mucous 

membrane.     It  passes  forward  through  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  between  the 

handle  of  the  malleus  and  vertical  ramus  of  the  incus,  to  its  anterior  inferior 

angle,  and  emerges  from  that  cavity  through  a  foramen  at  the  inner  end  of  the 

Glaserian  fissure,  which  is  called  the  iter  chordce  ariterius,  or  canal  of  Huguier, 

It  then  descends  between  the  two  Pterygoid  muscles,  meets  the  lingual  nerve 

at  an  acute  angle,  and  accompanies  it  to  the  submaxillary  gland ;   part  of  it  then 

joins  the  submaxillary  ganglion ;  the  rest  is  continued  onward  into  the  proper 

muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue — the  Inferior  lingualis  muscle.     A  few  of  its  fibres 

probably  pass  through  the  submaxillary  ganglion  to  the  sublingual  gland.    Before 

joining  the  lingual  nerve  it  receives  a  small   communicating  branch  from  the 

otic  ganglion. 

The  Posterior  auricular  nerve  arises  close  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and 
passes  upward  in  front  of  the  mastoid  process,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  filament 
from  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  communicates  with  the 
mastoid  branch  of  the  auricularis  magnus  and  with  the  small  occipital.  As  it 
ascends  between  the  meatus  and  mastoid  process  it  divides  into  two  branches. 
The  auricular  branch  supplies  the  Retrahens  aurem  and  the  small  muscles  on  the 
cranial  surface  of  the  pinna.  The  occipital  branchy  the  larger,  passes  backward 
along  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  supplies  the  occipital 
portion  of  the  Occipito-frontalis. 

The  digastric  branch  usually  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  Stylo-hyoid 
branch :  it  divides  into  several  filaments,  which  supply  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
Digastric;  one  of  these  perforates  that  muscle  to  join  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  stylo-hyoid  is  a  long  slender  branch,  which  passes  inward,  entering  the 
Stylo-hyoid  muscle  about  its  middle ;  it  communicates  with  the  sympathetic 
filaments  on  the  external  carotid  artery. 

The  Temporo-facial,  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches,  passes  upward 
and  forward  through  the  parotid  glands,  crosses  the  external  carotid  artery  and 
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temporo-maxillary  vein,  and  passes  over  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  heing 
connected  in  this  situation  with  the  auriculo-tomporal  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  and  divides  into  branches  which  are  distributed  over  the  temple 
and  upper  part  of  the  face ;  these  are  divided  into  three  seta — temporal,  malar,  and 
infra-orbital. 


Fig.  489.— Tbe  nervea  of  the  scalp,  face,  and  side  of  tbe  neck. 

The  temporal  branches  cross  the  zygoma  to  the  temporal  region,  supplying  the 
Attrahens  and  AttoUens  aurem  muscles,  and  join  with  the  temporal  branch  of  the 
temporo-maxillary,  a  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary,  and  with  the  auriculo- 
temporal branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary.  The  more  anterior  branches  supply  the 
frontal  portion  of  the  Occipito-fronialis,  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  Corruga- 
tor  supercilii  muscles,  joining  with  the  supra-orbital  and  lachrymal  branches  of 
the  ophthalmic. 

The  malar  branches  pass  across  the  malar  bone  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit, 
where  they  supply  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  joining  with  filaments  from 
the  lachrymal  nerve;  others  supply  the  lower  eyelid,  joining  with  filaments  of  the 
malar  branch  {sitbcutaneus  malx)  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 

Tbe  infra-orbital,  of  larger  size  Ihan  the  rest,  pass  horizontally  forward  to  be 
distributed  between  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  mouth.  The  superficial 
branches  run  beneath  the  skin  and  above  tbe  superficial  muscles  of  the  face,  which 
they  supply :  some  branches  are  distributed  to  tne  Pyramidalis  nasi,  joining  at  the 
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inner  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  infratrochlear  and  nasal  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic.  The  deep  branches  pass  beneath  the  Zygomatici  and  the  Levator  labii 
superioris,  supplying  them  and  the  Levator  anguli  oris,  and  form  a  plexus  {infra- 
orbital)  by  joining  with  the  infra-orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve 
and  the  buccal  branches  of  the  cervico-facial.  This  branch  also  supplies  the 
Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi  and  the  small  muscles  of  the  nose. 

The  Cervico-facial  diTision  of  the  fascial  nerve  passes  obliquely  downward  and 
forward  through  the  parotid  gland,  crossing  the  external  carotid  artery.  In  this 
situation  it  is  joined  by  branches  from  the  great  auricular  nerve.  Opposite  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw  it  divides  into  branches  which  are  distributed  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  neck.  These  may  be  divided  into  three  sets 
— buccal,  supramaxillary,  and  inframaxillary. 

The  buccal  branches  cross  the  Masseter  muscle.  They  supply  the  Buccinator 
and  Orbicularis  oris,  and  join  with  the  infra-orbital  branches  of  the  temporo-facial 
division  of  the  nerve,  and  with  filaments  of  the  buccal  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve. 

The  supramaxillary  or  mandibular  branches  pass  forward  beneath  the  Platysma 
and  Depressor  anguli  oris,  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  lower  lip  and  chin,  and 
communicating  with  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 

The  inframaxillary  or  cervical  branches  run  forward  beneath  the  Platysma, 
and  form  a  series  of  arches  across  the  side  of  the  neck  over  the  suprahyoid 
region.  One  of  these  branches  descends  vertically  to  join  with  the  superficialis 
colli  nerve  from  the  cervical  plexus ;  others  supply  the  Platysma. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  facial  nerve  is  more  frequently  paralyzed  than  any  of  the  other 
of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  paralysis  may  depend  either  upon  (1)  central  causes — i.  e,  blood-clots 
or  intracranial  tumors  pressing  on  the  nerve  oefore  its  entrance  into  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  nerves  involved  in  '^  bulbar  paralysis."  Or  (2)  it  may  be  paralyzed  in  its 
passage  through  the  petrous  bone  by  damage  due  to  middle-ear  disease  or  by  fractures  of  the 
base.  Or  (3)  it  maybe  afiPected  at  or  after  its  exit  from  the  st3'lo-mastoid  foramen.  This  is 
commonly  known  as  "  Bell's  paralysis.**  It  may  be  due  to  exposure  to  cold  or  to  injury  of  the 
nerve,  either  from  accidental  wounds  of  the  face  or  during  some  surgical  operation,  as  removal 
of  parotid  tumors,  opening  of  abscesses,  or  operations  on  the  lower  jaw. 

The  facial  nerve  is  at  fault  in  cases  of  so-called  **  histrionic  spasm,**  which  consists  in  an 
almost  constant  and  uncontrollable  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  This  twitching  is 
sometimes  so  severe  as  to  cause  great  discomfort  and  annoyance  to  the  patient  and  to  interfere 
with  sleep,  and  ibr  its  relief  the  facial  nerve  has  been  stretched.  The  operation  is  performed 
by  making  an  incision  behind  the  ear  from  the  root  of  the  mastoid  process  to  the  ansle  of  the 
jaw.  The  parotid  is  turned  forward,  and  the  dissection  carried  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
Sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  mastoid  process  until  the  upper  border  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
Digastric  is  found.  The  nerve  is  parallel  to  this  on  about  a  level  of  the  middle  of  the  mastoid 
process.  When  found,  the  nerve  must  be  stretched  by  passing  a  blunt  hook  beneath  it  and 
pulling  it  forward  and  outward.  Too  great  force  must  not  be  used,  for  fear  of  permanent  ii\jury 
to  the  nerve. 

Eighth  Nerve. 

The  Eighth  or  Anditory  Nerve  (portio  mollis)  is  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  being  distributed  exclusively  to  the  internal  ear. 

Its  superficial  origin  is  by  two  roots.  One,  the  mesial^  is  from  the  groove 
between  the  olivary  and  restiform  bodies  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons.  The 
other,  or  lateral  root,  winds  around  the  upper  end  of  the  restiform  body,  dorsally, 
and  joins  the  former  at  its  exit  in  the  groove.  This  root  is  apparently  continuous 
with  the  auditory  striae.  The  nerve,  thus  formed,  lies  external  to  the  facial  nerve. 
Each  root  has  a  deep  origin :  1.  The  mesial  root  is  traceable  dorsally,  through 
the  substance  of  the  medulla,  lying  close  to  the  mesial  or  attached  surface  of  the 
restiform  body,  to  the  dorsal  auditory  nucleus,  which  lies  immediately  ventral  to 
a  prominence,  the  acoustic  tubercle,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  inferior  fovea  on  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  2.  The  fibres  of  the  lateral  root  are  traceable  dor- 
sally to  four  difiFerent  sources :  {a)  To  the  accessory  or  ventral  auditory  nucleus, 
which  lies  close  in  front  of  the  restiform  body  and  between  this  root  and  the 
mesial ;  (6)  to  its  own  ganglion,  or  ganglion  of  the  lateral  root,  situated  among 
the  fibres  where  they  bend  around  the  restiform  body ;  {c)  to  the  auditory  striaj ; 
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and  (d)  tr&pezium  of  the  pons.  The  firat-meDtioned  origiD,  however,  gives  most 
of  the  fibres  (see  Fig.  488),  The  auditory  nerve  passes  forward  across  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  in  company  with  the 
facial  nerve,  from  which  it  is  partially  separated  by  a  small  artery  (auditory). 
It  then  enters  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  with  the  facial  nerve  in  a  groove 
along  its  upper  and  fore  part.  At  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  it  receives  one  or 
two  filaments  from  the  facial  nerve,  and  then  divides  into  two  branches,  cochlear 
and  vettibular.  The  auditory  nerve  is  soft  in  texture  {hence'  the  name  portio 
mollis),  and  is  destitute  of  neurilemma.  The  distribution  of  the  auditory  nerve 
in  the  internal  ear  will  be  found  described  along  with  the  anatomy  of  that  organ 
in  a  subsequent  page. 

Snrgical  Anatomv.— The  auditory  nerve  is  frequently  injured,  together  with  the  facial 
nerve,  in  fractures  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  akuU  implicatinK  the  internal  auditory 
meatus.  The  nerve  may  be  either  torn  across,  producing  permanent  oeat'iieBS.  or  it  may  be 
bruised  or  pressed  upon  by  estravaaated  blood  or  inflammatory  eiudation,  when  the  deat'tiess 
will  in  all  probability  be  temporarj'.  The  nerve  may  also  be  injured  by  violent  blows  on  the 
head  without  fracture,  and  deafness  maj;  arise  from  loud  eiploaona  from  dynamite,  etc.,  prob- 
ably fi«m  some  lesion  of  this  nerve,  which  \s  more  liable  to  be  iiy'iired  than  [be  other  cranial 
nerves  on  account  of  iia  structure.  The  test  that  the  nerve  is  destroyed  and  that  the  deafness  is 
not  due  to  some  lesion  of  the  auditorj-  apparatus  Is  obtained  by  placing  a  vibrating  tuning-fork 
on  the  head.  The  vibrations  will  be  heard  in  cases  where  the  auditory  apparatus  is  at  fault,  but 
not  in  cases  of  destruction  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

Ninth  Pair  (Figs.  490,  491,  492). 
The  Ninth  or  aiosBO-phaTyngeal  Nerve  is  distributed,  as  its  name  implies,  to 
the  tongue  and  pharynx,  being  the  nerve  of  sensation  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx,  fauces,  and  tonsil,  and  a  special  nerve  of  taste  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  tongue  to  which  it  is  distributed.  Its  awperficial  origin  is  by  three  or  four 
filaments  closely  connected  together,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, in  the  groove  between  the  olivary  and  the  restiform  body. 

Its  deep  origin  may  be  traced  through  the  fasciculi  which  lie  between  the 
lateral  and  posterior  areas  of  the  medulla  to  a  nucleus  of  gray  matter  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  beneath  the  inferior  fovea,  above 
the  nucleus  of  the  pneumogastric.     From  its  superficial  origin  it  passes  outward 
across  the  flocculus,  and  leaves  the  skull  at  the  central  part  of  the  jugular  fora- 
men, in  a  separate  sheath  of  the  dura  mater,  external  to  and  in  front  of  the 
pneumogastric  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  (Fig.  386).     In  its  passage  throngh 
the  jugular  foramen  it  grooves  the  lower  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  at  its  exit  from  the  skull  passes  forward  between  the  jugular 
vein  and  internal  carotid  artery,  and  descends  in  front  of  the  latter  vessel,  and  be- 
neath the  styloid  process  and  the  muscles  connected  with  it,  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  Stylo-pharyngcus.    The  nerve  now  curves  inward,  forming  an  arch  on  the  side 
of  the  neck,  and  lying  upon  the  Stylo-pharyngeus 
and  Middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  above  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve.     It  then  passes  beneath 
the  Hyoglossus,  and  is  finally  distributed  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  fauces  and  base  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth  and  tonsil. 

In  passing  through  the  jugular  foramen  the  nerve 
presents,    in   succession,    two   gangliform   enlarge- 
ments.    The  superior,  the  smaller,  is  called  the^'w^- 
''■  ular  ganglion ;  the  inferior  and  larger,  the  petrout 
Fio.  <9fl.-«h.]0ih,iindiuhnervefl,  ganqlioti,  OT  the  ganqlioH  of  Antiersck. 
their  origfu. goDsiia,  «,d  commuQioa-         Vj-jj^  superior,  or  jimOaT,  nanglion  is  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  groove  in  which  the  nerve  is  lodged 
during  its  passage  through  the  jugular  foramen.     It  is  of  very  small  size,  and 
involves  only  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.      It  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  segmentation  from  the  lower  ganglion. 
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Fig.  491.— Plan  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves.    (After  Flower.) 

The  inferior,  or  petrous,  ganglion  is  situated  in  a  depression  in  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  it  is  larger  than  the  former  and 
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involves  the  whole  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve.  From  this  ganglion  arise  those 
filaments  which  connect  the  glosso-pharyngeal  with  the  pneumogastric  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves. 

The  branches  of  communication  are  with  the  pneumogastric,  sympathetic,  and 
facial. 

The  branches  to  the  pneumogastric  are  two  filaments,  arising  from  the  petrous- 
ganglion,  one  to  its  auricular  branch,   and  one  to  the  upper  ganglion  of  the 
pneumogastric. 

The  branch  to  the  sympathetic,  also  arising  from  the  petrous  ganglion,  is  con- 
nected with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. 

The  branch  of  communication  with  the  facial  perforates  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  Digastric.  It  arises  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  below  the  petrous  ganglion, 
and  joins  the  digastric  branch  of  the  facial  (see  pages  000  and  000). 

The  branches  of  distribution  are  the  tympanic,  carotid,  pharyngeal,  muscular, 
tonsillar,  and  lingual. 

The  tympanic  branch  {Jacobson's  nerve)  arises  from  the  petrous  ganglion,  and 
enters  a  small  bony  canal  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  the  lower  opening  of  which  is  situated  on  the  bony  ridge  which  sep- 
arates the  carotid  canal  from  the  jugular  fossa.  It  ascends  to  the  tympanum, 
enters  that  cavity  by  an  aperture  in  its  floor  close  to  the  inner  wall,  and  divides 
into  branches  which  are  contained  in  grooves  upon  the  surface  of  the  promontory, 
forming  the  tympanic  plexus. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  dixe — one  to  the  fenestra  rotunda,,  one  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  one  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube 

Its  branches  of  communication  are  three,  and  occupy  separate  grooves  on  the 
surface  of  the  promontory.  One,  the  small  deep  petrosal^  arches  forward  and 
downward  to  the  carotid  canal  (piercing  the  bone)  to  join  the  carotid  plexus.  A 
second,  the  long  petrosal  nerve,  runs  forward  through  a  canal  in  the  processus 
cochlear] formis  and  enters  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  where  it  joins  the 
carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  generally  the  large  superficial  petrosal 
nerve.  The  third  branch  runs  upward  through  the  substance  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone.  In  its  course  it  passes  by  the  gangliform  enlargement 
of  the  facial  nerve,  and,  receiving  a  connecting  filament  from  it,  becomes  the 
small  superficial  petrosal  nerve.  This  nerve  enters  the  skull  through  a  small 
aperture  situated  external  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
.  petrous  bone,  courses  forward  across  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  emerges  through 
the  petro-sphenoidal  fissure  or  a  foramen  in  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and 
joins  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  carotid  branches  descend  along  the  trunk  of  the  internal  carotid  artery 
as  far  as  its  commencement,  communicating  with  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the 
pneumogastric  and  with  branches  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  pharjnigeal  branches  are  three  or  four  filaments  which  unite  opposite  the 
Middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  with  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric, the  external  laryngeal,  and  sympathetic  nerves  to  form  the  pharyngeal 
plexus,  branches  from  which  perforate  the  muscular  coat  of  the  pharynx  to  sup- 
ply the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane. 

The  muscular  branch  is  distributed  to  the  Stylo-pharyngeus. 

The  tonsillar  branches  supply  the  tonsil,  forming  a  plexus  (circulvs  tonsillaris) 
around  this  body,  from  which  branches  are  distributed  to  the  soft  palate  and 
fauces,  where  they  communicate  with  the  palatine  nerves. 

The  lingual  branches  {terminal)  are  two :  one  supplies  the  circum vallate  papillae, 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  epiglottis ;  the  other  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  side  of  the 
tongue  for  about  one-half  its  length. 
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Tenth  Pair  cFigs.  491,  492). 

The  Tenth  or  Pnenmog&stric  Nerre  {nervus  vagus  or  par  vagum)  has  a  more 
extensive  distribution  than  any  of  the  other  cranial  nerves,  passing  through  the 
neck  and  thorax  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
composed  of  both  motor  and 
sensory  fibres.  It  supplies  the 
organs  of  voice  and  respiration 
with  motor  and  sensory  fibres. 
and  the  pliarynx,  oesophagns, 
stomach,  and  heart  with  motor 
fibres.  Its  nuperfieial  origin  is 
by  eight  or  ten  filaments  from 
the  groove  between  the  olivary 
and  the  restiform  body  below 
the  glosso-pfaaryngeal ;  its  deep 
origin  may  be  traced  through 
the  fasciculi  of  the  medulla  to 
its  nucleus  of  gray  matter  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  beneath  the  ala 
cinerea  below  and  continuous 
with  the  nucleus  of  origin  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal.  The  fil- 
aments become  united  and  form 
a  flat  cord,  which  passes  outward 
beoeath  the  flocculus  to  the  Jug- 
ular foramen,  through  which  it 
emerges  from  the  cranium.  In 
passing  through  this  opening  the 
pneumogastric  accompanies  the 
spinal  accessory,  being  contained 
in  the  same  sheath  of  dura  mater 
with  it,  a  membranous  septum 
separating  it  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, which  lies  in  front 
(Fig.  386).  The  nerve  in  this 
situation  presents  a  well-marked 
ganglionic  enlargement,  which  is 
called  the  jugular  ganglion,  or 
the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the 
pneumogastric :  to  it  the  acces- 
sory part  of  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve  is  connected  by  one  or  two 
filaments.  After  the  exit  of  the 
nerve  from  the  jugular  foramen 
the  nerve  is  joined  by  the  acces- 
sory portion  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory, and  enlarged  into  a  second 
gangliform  swelling,  called  the 
ganglion  inferius,  or  tlie  gan- 
glion of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve. 
over  which  the  fibres  of  the  spi- 
nal   accessory    pass   unchanged. 

being  principally  distributed  to  the  pharyngeal  and  superior  laryngeal  branches 
of  the  vagus ;  but  some  of  the  filaments  from  it  are  continued  into  the  trunk  of 
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the  vagus  below  the  ganglion,  to  be  distributed  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve,  and  probably  also  with  the  cardiac  nerves.  The  nei*ve  passes  vertically 
down  the  neck  within  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels  lying  between  the  internal 
carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein  as  far  as  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  then 
between  the  same  vein  and  the  common  carotid  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  Here 
the  course  of  the  nerve  becomes  difiFerent  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

On  the  right  side  the  nerve  passes  across  the  subclavian  artery  between  it  and 
the  right  innominate  vein,  and  descends  by  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  the  back  part 
of  the  root  of  the  lung,  where  it  spreads  out  in  a  plexiform  network  (posterior  pul- 
monary)^  from  the  lower  part  of  which  two  cords  descend  upon  the  oesophagus,  on 
which  they  divide,  forming,  with  branches  from  the  opposite  nerve,  the  oesophageal 
^Xexvi^  {plexus  gulce);  below,  these  branches  are  collected  into  a  single  cord,  which 
runs  along  the  back  part  of  the  oesophagus,  enters  the  abdomen,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  joining  the  left  side  of  the  solar  plexus,  and 
sending  filaments  to  the  splenic  plexus  and  a  considerable  branch  to  the  coeliao 
plexus. 

On  the  left  side  the  pneumogastric  nerve  enters  the  chest  between  the  left 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  behind  the  left  innominate  vein.  It  crosses  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  and  descends  behind  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  forming  the  poste- 
rior pulmonary  plexus^  and  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  oesophagus,  where  it 
unites  with  the  nerve  of  the  right  side  in  forming  the  plexus  gulae,  to  the  stomach, 
distributing  branches  over  its  anterior  surface,  some  extending  over  the  great 
cul'desac^  and  others  along  the  lesser  curvature.  Filaments  from  these  branches 
enter  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  and  join  the  hepatic  plexus. 

The  ganglion  of  the  root  is  of  a  grayish  color,  circular  in  form,  about 
two  lines  in  diameter,  and  resembles  the  ganglion  on  the  large  root  of  the  fifth 
nerve. 

Connecting  Branches, — To  this  ganglion  the  accessory  portion  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  is  connected  by  several  delicate  filaments ;  it  also  has  a  communi- 
cating twig  with  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  with  the  facial 
nerve  by  means  of  its  (the  ganglion's)  auricular  branch,  and  with  sympathetic 
by  means  of  an  ascending  filament  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglioni 

The  ganglion  of  the  trunk  (inferior)  is  a  plexiform  cord,  cylindrical  in 
form,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  about  an  inch  in  length ;  it  involves  the  whole 
of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve,  and  passing  through  it  is  the  accessory  portion  of 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which  blends  with  the  pneumogastric  below  the 
ganglion,  and  is  then  principally  continued  into  its  pharyngeal  and  superior 
laryngeal  branches. 

Connecting  Branches, — This  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  hypoglossal,  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  loop  between  the  first  and 
second  cervical  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  are — 

T    .1     •       1      r  r  Meningeal. 

in  the  lueular  fossa     .         .         .    ^   a     •     i 

•^  ®  (  Auricular. 

i  Pharyngeal. 
Superior  laryngeal. 
Kecurrent  laryngeal. 
Cervical  cardiac. 
Thoracic  cardiac. 

rosterior  pulmonary. 
(^(Esophageal. 
In  the  abdomen  ....       Gastric. 

The  meningeal  branch  is  a  recurrent  branch  given  off  from  the  ganglion  of  the 
root  in  the  jugular  foramen.  It  passes  backward,  and  is  distributed  to  the  dura  mater 
covering  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
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The  auricular  branch  {Arnold's)  arises  from  the  ganglion  of  the  root,  and  is 
joined  soon  after  its  origin  by  a  filament  from  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal; it  passes  outward  behind  the  jugular  vein,  and  enters  a  small  canal 
on  the  outer  wall  of  the  jugular  fossa.  Traversing  the  substance  of  the  temporal 
bone,  it  crosses  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  about  two  lines  above  its  termination  at 
the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  ;  here  it  gives  ofiF  an  ascending  branch,  which  joins  the 
facial :  the  continuation  of  the  nerve  reaches  the  surface  by  passing  through  the 
auricular  fissure  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  communicates  with  the  posterior  auricular 
nerve,  while  the  other  supplies  the  integument  at  the  back  part  of  the  pinna  and 
the  posterior  part  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  pharyngeal  branch,  the  principal  motor  nerve  of  the  pharynx,  arises  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  inferior  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric.  It  consists  principally 
of  filaments  from  the  accessory  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory :  it  passes  across 
the  internal  carotid  artery  (in  front  or  behind)  to  the  upper  border  of  the  Middle 
constrictor,  where  it  divides  into  numerous  filaments,  which  join  with  those  from 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  superior  laryngeal  (its  external  branch),  and  sympathetic, 
to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  from  which  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscles 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  From 
the  pharyngeal  plexus  a  minute  filament  {lingual  branch)  is  given  off,  which 
descends  and  joins  the  hypoglossal  nerve  as  it  winds  round  the  occipital  artery. 
The  superior  laryngeal  is  the  nerve  of  sensation  to  the  larynx.  It  is  larger  than 
the  preceding,  and  arises  from  the  middle  of  the  inferior  ganglion  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric. It  consists  principally  of  filaments  from  the  accessory  portion  of  the  spinal 
accessory.  In  it«  course  it  receives  a  branch  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic.  It  descends  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx  behind  the  internal 
carotid,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  external  and  internal  laryngeal. 

The  external  laryngeal  branch,  the  smaller,  descends  by  the  side  of  the  larynx, 
beneath  the  Sterno-thyroid,  to  supply  the  Crico-thyroid  muscle.  It  gives  branches 
to  the  pharyngeal  plexus  and  the  Inferior  constrictor,  and  communicates  with  the 
superior  cardiac  nerve,  behind  the  common  carotid. 

The  internal  laryngeal  branch  descends  to  the  opening  in  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane,  through  which  it  passes  with  the  superior  laryngeal  artery,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.  A  small  branch  communicates 
with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  The  branches  to  the  mucous  membrane  are 
distributed,  some  in  front  to  the  epiglottis,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
epiglottidean  glands ;  while  others  pass  backward,  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean 
fold,  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane  surrounding  the  superior  orifice  of  the 
larynx,  as  well  as  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  as  low  down 
as  the  vocal  cord.  The  filament  which  joins  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  descends 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  where 
the  two  nerves  become  united. 

The  inferior  or  recurrent  larimgeal,  so  called  from  its  reflected  course,  is  the 
motor  nerve  of  the  larynx.  It  arises  on  the  right  side,  in  front  of  the  subclavian 
artery ;  winds  from  before  backward  round  that  vessel,  and  ascends  obliquely  to 
the  side  of  the  trachea,  behind  the  common  carotid  and  behind  or  in  front  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery.  On  the  left  side  it  arises  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  winds  from  before  backward  round  the  aorta  just  beyond  where  the 
remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  are  connected  with  it,  and  then  ascends  to  the 
side  of  the  trachea.  The  nerves  on  both  sides  ascend  in  the  groove  between  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus,  and,  passing  under  the  lower  border  of  the  Inferior  con- 
strictor muscle,  enter  the  larynx  behind  the  articulation  of  the  inferior  cornu  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  cricoid,  being  distributed  to  all  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  except  the  Crico-thyroid.  It  communicates  with  the  Superior  laryngeal 
nerve  and  sends  twigs  to  the  mucous  membrane  below  the  true  cords.  The  recur- 
rent laryngeal,  as  it  winds  round  the  subclavian  artery  and  aorta,  gives  off 
several  cardiac  filaments,  which  unite  with  the  cardiac  branches  from  the  pneu- 
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mogastric  and  sympathetic.  As  it  ascends  in  the  neck  it  gives  ciff  oesophageal 
branches,  more  numerous  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  which  supply  the 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  ;  tracheal  branches  to  the 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  fibres  of  the  trachea :  and  some  pharyngeal 
filaments  to  the  Inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

The  ceryical  cardiac  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  arise  from  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  at  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  neck. 

The  superior  branches  are  small,  and  communicate  with  the  cardiac  branches 
of  the  sympathetic.     They  can  be  traced  to  the  great  or  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

The  inferior  branches,  one  on  each  side,  arise  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
just  above  the  first  rib.  On  the  right  side  this  branch  passes  in  front  or  by  the 
side  of  the  arteria  innominata,  and  communicates  with  one  of  the  cardiac  nerves 
proceeding  to  the  great  or  deep  cardiac  plexus.  On  the  left  side  it  passes  in  front 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  joins  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus. 

The  thoracic  cardiac  branches,  on  the  right  side,  arise  from  the  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastric  as  it  lies  by  the  side  of  the  trachea,  and  from  its  recurrent  laryngeal 
branch,  but  on  the  left  side  from  the  recurrent  nerve  only ;  passing  inward,  they 
terminate  in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

The  anterior  pulmonary  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  and  of  small 
size,  are  distributed  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lungs.  They  join 
with  filaments  from  the  sympathetic,  and  form  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus. 

The  posterior  pulmonary  branches,  more  numerous  and  larger  than  the  anterior, 
are  distributed  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  Tung,  some  filaments 
going  to  the  pericardium  ;  they  are  joined  by  filaments  from  the  third  and  fourth 
(sometimes  also  first  and  second)  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  and  form 
the  posterior  'pulmonary  plexus.  Branches  from  both  plexuses  accompany  the 
ramification  of  the  air-tubes  through  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

The  oBsophageal  branches  are  given  off  from  the  pneumogastric  both  above 
and  below  the  pulmonary  branches.  The  lower  are  more  numerous  and  larger 
than  the  upper.  They  form,  together  with  branches  from  the  opposite  nerve,  the 
oesophageal  plexus,  or  plexus  gulce,  which  also  supplies  the  pericardium. 

The  gastric  branches  are  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 
The  nerve  on  the  right  side  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach, 
and  joins  the  left  side  of  the  coeliac  plexus  and  the  splenic  plexus.  The  nerve 
on  the  left  side  is  distributed  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  some 
filaments  passing  across  the  great  cul-de-sac,  and  others  along  the  lesser  curvature. 
They  unite  with  branches  of  the  right  nerve  and  with  the  sympathetic,  some  fila- 
ments passing  through  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  hepatic  plexus. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  laryngeal  nerves  are  of  considerable  importance  in  considering 
some  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  larynx.  When  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  are  irritated  by  some  foreign  body  passing  over  them,  reflex  spasm  of  the  glottis 
is  the  result.  When  the  trunk  of  this  same  nerve  is  pressed  upon  by,  for  instance,  a  goitre  or 
an  aneurism  of  the  upper  part  of  the  carotid,  we  have  a  peculiar  dry,  brassy  cough.  When  the 
nerve  is  paralyzed,  we  have  anaesthesia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  laiynx,  so  that  foreign 
bodies  can  readily  enter  the  cavity,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  supplying  the  crico-thyroid  musde, 
the  vocal  cords  cannot  be  made  tense,  and  the  voice  is  deep  and  hoarse.  Paralysis  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerves  may  be  the  result  of  bulbar  paralysis,  may  be  a  seouel  to  diphtheria, 
when  both  nerves  are  usually  involved,  or  it  may,  though  less  commonly,  be  caus|^  by  the 
pressure  of  tumors  or  aneurisms,  when  the  paraljrsis  is  generally  unilatersd.  Irritation  of  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nerves  produces  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  When  both  these 
recurrent  nerves  are  paralyzed,  the  vocal  cords  are  motionless,  in  the  so-called  "cadaveric  posi- 
tion " — that  is  to  say,  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  found  in  ordinary  tranquil  respiration — 
neither  closed  as  in  phonation,  nor  open  as  in  deep  inspiratory  efforts.  When  one  reciurent 
nerve  is  paralyzed,  the  cord  of  the  same  side  is  motionless,  while  the  opposite  one  crosses  the 
middle  line  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  affected  one ;  hence  phonation  is  present,  but  the  voice 
is  altered  and  weak  in  timbre.  The  recurrent  larvngeal  nerves  may  be  paralyzed  in  bulbar 
paralj'sis  or  after  diphtheria,  when  it  usually  affects  both  sides ;  or  they  may  be  affected  by  the 
presvsure  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  innominate  or  subclavian  arteries ;  by  mediastinal  tumors  ; 
oy  bronchocele  ;  or  by  cancer  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  when  the  paralysis  is  often 
unilateral. 
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Eleventh  Pair  (Figs.  491,  492). 

The  Eleventh  or  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve  consists  of  two  parts — one  the  acces- 
sory part  to  the  vagus,  and  the  other  the  spinal  portion. 

The  accessory  part  is  the  smaller  of  the  two.  Its  superficial  origin  is  by  four 
or  five  delicate  filaments  from  the  side  of  the  medulla,  below  the  roots  of  the  vagus. 
Its  deep  origin  may  be  traced  to  a  nucleus  of  gray  matter  in  the  medulla,  just 
dorsal  to  the  lower  third  of  the  olive  and  dorso-lateral  to  the  hypoglossal 
nucleus.  It  passes  outward  to  the  jugular  foramen,  where  it  joins  with  the 
spinal  portion,  and  is  connected  with  the  upper  ganglion  of  the  vagus  by  one  or 
two  filaments.  It  then  separates  from  the  spinal  portion,  passes  through  the 
foramen,  and  is  continued  over  but  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  inferior  gan- 
glion, or  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  to  be  distributed  principally  to  the 
pharyngeal  and  superior  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric.  Through  the 
pharyngeal  branch  it  probably  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  (see  page 
425).  Some  few  filaments  from  it  are  continued  into  the  trunk  of  the  vagus 
below  the  ganglion,  to  be  distributed  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and 
probably  also  with  the  cardiac  nerves. 

The  spinal  portion  is  firm  in  texture.  Its  superficial  origin  is  by  several  fila- 
ments from  the  lateral  tract  of  the  cord,  as  low  down  as  the  sixth  cervical  nerve. 
Its  deep  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  intermedio-lateral  tract  (lateral  horn)  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord,  where  it  forms  a  column  of  cells  reaching,  above,  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  nucleus  of  the  accessory  part  of  the  nerve.  This  portion  of  the 
nerve  ascends  between  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  and  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum,  and  is  then 
directed  outward  to  the  jugular  foramen,  through  which  it  passes,  lying  in  the  same 
sheath  as  the  pneumogastric,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  fold  of  the  arachnoid.  In  the 
jugular  foramen  it  joins  with  the  accessory  portion.  At  its  exit  from  the  jugular 
foramen  it  passes  backward,  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  descends  obliquely  behind  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Sterno-mastoid.  It  pierces  that  muscle,  and  passes  obliquely  across 
the  occipital  triangle,  to  terminate  in  the  deep  surface  of  the  Trapezius.  This 
nerve  gives  several  branches  to  the  Sterno-mastoid  during  its  passage  through  it, 
and  joins  in  its  substance  with  branches  from  the  second  cervical,  which  supply 
the  muscle.  In  the  occipital  triangle  it  joins  with  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nerves  and  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  cervical  plexus.  Beneath  the  Trapezius 
it  joins  with  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves  to  form  a  sort  of  plexus,  from 
which  fibres  are  distributed  to  the  muscle. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — In  cases  of  spasmodic  torticollis  in  which  all  palliative  treatment  has 
failed,  division  or  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  has  Deen  resorted  to.  This 
may  be  done  either  alon^  the  anterior  or  posterior  border  of  the  Stemo-raastoid  muscle.  The 
former  operation  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  from  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process, 
three  incnes  in  length,  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  muscle  is  defined  and  pulled  backward,  so  as  to  stretch  the  nerve,  which  is  then  to 
be  sought  for  beneath  the  Digastric  muscle,  about  two  inches  below  the  apex  of  the  mastoid 
process.  The  other  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
muscle,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  incision  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  this  border  of  the  mus- 
cle. The  superficial  structures  having  been  divided  and  the  border  of  the  muscle  defined,  the 
nerve  is  to  be  sought  for  as  it  emerges  from  the  muscle  to  cross  the  occipital  triangle.  When 
found,  it  is  to  be  traced  upward  through  the  muscle,  and  a  portion  of  it  excised  above  the  point 
where  it  gives  off  its  branches  to  the  Sterno-mastoid.  In  this  operation  one  of  the  descending 
branches  of  the  superficial  cervical  plexus  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  nerve. 


Twelfth  Pair  (Fig.  493). 

The  Twelfth  or  Hypoglossal  Nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  Its 
superficial  origin  is  by  several  filaments,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  from  the 
groove  between  the  pyramid  and  olivary  body,  in  a  continuous  line  with  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Its  deep  origin  can  be  traced  to  a  nucleus  of 
gray  matter  lying  under  the  lower  part  of  the  fasciculus  teres  (trigonum  hypo- 
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glossi)  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  extending  downward   into  the 
closed  portion  of  the  medulla.     The  filaments  of  this  nerve  are  collected  into  two 

bundles  which  perforate  the  dura 
mater  separately,  opposite  the  an- 
terior condyloid  foramen,  and 
unite  together  after  their  passage 
through  it.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  anterior  condyloid  for- 
amen in  the  occipital  bone  is 
double  these  two  portions  of  the 
nerve  are  separated  by  the  small 
piece  of  bone  which  divides  the 
foramen.  The  nerve  descends  al- 
most vertically  to  a  point  corre- 
sponding with  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  It  is  at  first  deeply  seated 
beneath  the  internal  carotid  artery 
and  internal  jugular  vein,  and  in- 
timately connected  with  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve;  it  then  passes 
forward  between  the  vein  and 
artery,  and  lower  down  in  the 
neck  becomes  superficial  below 
the  Digastric  muscle.  The  nerve 
then  loops  round  the  occipital 
artery,  the  sterno-mastoid  branch 
of  which  hooks  over  the  nerve, 
and  crosses  the  external  carotid 
and  its  lingual  branch  below  the 
tendon  of  the  Digastric  muscle. 
It  then  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  digastric,  the  stylo-hyoid,  and  the  Mylo- 
hyoid muscles,  lying  on  the  Hyo-glossus,  accompanied  by  the  ranine  vein,  and 
communicates  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  latter  muscle  with  the  lingual  (gusta- 
tory) nerve ;  it  is  then  continued  forward  in  the  fibres  of  the  Genio-hyo-glossus 
muscle  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  distributing  branches  to  its  substance. 
The  branches  of  communication  are — with  the 


Nerves  to 
Infra4iyotd  Muscles 

Fig.  493.— Plan  of  communlcantes  and  dcscendens  hypo- 
gloesl  nerves. 


Pneumogastric. 
Sympathetic. 


First  and  Second  Cervical  Nerves. 
Lingual  (gustatory). 


The  first  mentioned  takes  place  close  to  the  exit  of  the  nerve  from  the  skull, 
numerous  filaments  passing  between  the  hypoglossal  and  lower  ganglion  of  the 
pneumogastric  through  the  mass  of  connective  tissue  which  here  unites  the  two 
nerves.  It  also  communicates  with  the  pharyngeal  plexus  by  a  minute  filament 
as  it  winds  round  the  occipital  artery  (lingual  branchy  see  page  821). 

The  communication  with  the  sympathetic  takes  place  opposite  the  atlas  by 
branches  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  in  the  same  situation 
the  nerve  is  joined  by  filaments  derived  from  the  loop  connecting  the  first  two 
cervical  nerves. 

The  communication  with  the  lingual  (gustatory)  takes  place  near  the  anterior 
border  of  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle  by  numerous  filaments  which  ascend  upon  it. 

The  branches  of  distribution  are — the 


Meningeal. 
Descendens  hypoglossi. 


Thyro-hyoid. 
Muscular. 


Meningeal  Branches. — As  the  hypoglossal  nerve  passes  through  the  anterior 
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condyloid  foramen  it  gives  off,  according  to  Lu^chka,  several  filaments  (recurrent) 
to  the  dura  mater  in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  base  base  of  the  skull. 

The  descendens  hypogloBsi  ia  a.  long  slender  branch  which  quits  the  hypoglossal 
where  it  turns  round  the  occipital  artery.  It  descends  obliquely  across  the  sheath 
of  the  carotid  vessels,  and  joins  the  communicaling  branches  from  the  second  and 
third  cervical  nerves,  just  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  to  form  a  loop.  From  the 
convexity  of  this  loop  branches  pass  forward  to  supply  the  Sterno-hyoid,  Sterno- 
thyroid, and  both  bellies  of  the  Omo-hyoid.  According  to  Arnold,  another  filament 
descends  in  front  of  the  vessels  into  the  chest  and  joins  the  cardiac  and  phrenic 
nerves.  The  descendens  hypoglossi  is  occasionally  contained  in  the  sheath  of  the 
carotid  vessels,  being  sometimes  placed  over,  and  sometimes  beneath,  the  internal 


FiQ.  4M.— UyiKiglotiBHl  nerve,  curvlcal  pleius,  and  tbelr  brsnehca. 

jugular  vein.  The  fibres  of  this  nerve  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  first  and 
second  cervical  nerves  by  means  of  the  filaments  of  communication  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  tlynw-hyold  is  a  small  branch  arising  from  the  hypoglossal  near  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  Hyo-glossua;  it  passes  obliquely  across  the  great  comu  of  the 
hyoid  bone  and  supplies  the  Thyro-hyoid  muscle.' 

The  muscular  branchss  are  distributed  to  the  Stylo-glossus,  Hyo-glossus,  Genio- 
hyoid, and  Genio-hyo-glossuB  muscles.  At  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  numer- 
ous slender  branches  pass  upward  into  the  substance  of  the  organ  to  supply  its 
muscular  structure. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  hypoplossal  nerve  is  an  important  guide  in  the  operation  of  liga- 
ture of  the  lingual  artery  (see  pngc  533). 
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THE  SPINAL  NERVES. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  so  called  because  they  take  their  origin  from  the  spinal 
cord,  and  are  transmitted  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  on  either  side  of  the 
spinal  column.  There  are  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves,  which  are  arranged 
into  the  following  groups,  corresponding  to  the  region  of  the  spine  through  which 
they  pass : 

Cervical 8  pairs. 

Dorsal 12     " 

Lumbar 5     " 

Sacral 5     " 

Coccygeal 1  pair. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  group  of  nerves  corresponds  in  number  with  the 
vertebrae  in  that  region,  except  the  cervical  and  coccygeal. 

Each  spinal  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  an  anterior  or  motor  root,  and  a  pos- 
terior or  sensory  root. 

Boots  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. 

The  Anterior  Boots. — The  superficial  origin  is  from  a  somewhat  irregular  series 
of  depressions  which  map  out  a  longitudinal  area  opposite  the  anterior  cornu  of 
gray  matter  on  the  antero-lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  gradually  approach- 
ing toward  the  anterior  median  fissure  as  they  descend.  To  the  deep  origin  the 
fibres  can  be  traced  through  the  antero-lateral  column ;  the  roots,  after  penetrat- 
ing horizontally  through  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  this  tract,  enter  the  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  anterior  cornu,  where  their  fibrils  diverge  in  several  directions: 
some,  passing  inward^  are  continued  across  the  anterior  commissure  in  front  of 
the  central  canal,  to  become  continuous  with  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the 
large  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  opposite  side ;  others  terminate  in  the 
mesial  group  of  cells  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  same  side ;  other  fibrils  pass 
outward^  some  to  become  continuous  with  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  group 
of  cells  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  anterior  column ;  and  others  enter  the  lateral 
column  of  the  same  side,  where,  turning  upward,  they  pursue  their  course  as 
longitudinal  fibres.  The  remaining  fibrils  pass  backward  to  the  posterior  horn, 
where  they  are  continuous  with  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  cells  at  the  base  of  the 
posterior  cornu. 

The  Posterior  Boots. — The  superficial  origin  is  from  the  postero-lateral  fissure 
of  the  cord.  The  deep  origin  is  from  the  gray  substance  of  the  posterior  cornu, 
either  directly  through  the  substantia  gelatinosa,  or  indirectly,  by  first  passing 
through  the  white  matter  of  the  posterior  column  and  winding  round  in  front  of 
the  caput  cornu.  Those  which  enter  the  gray  matter  at  once  for  the  most  part 
turn  upward  and  downward,  and  become  continuous  with  the  fine  nerve-plexus  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  gray  matter ;  some  few  fibres  pass  transversely  through 
the  posterior  commissure  to  the  opposite  side,  and  others  into  the  anterior  cornu 
of  the  same  side.  Those  fibres  which  enter  the  gray  matter  in  front  of  the  caput 
cornu  reach  the  posterior  vesicular  column  (Clark's  column)  and  blend  with  it,  a 
few  fibres  passing  through  it,  to  become  longitudinal  in  the  posterior  column  of 
the  cord. 

The  anterior  roots  are  smaller  than  the  posterior,  devoid  of  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ment, and  their  component  fibrils  are  collected  into  two  bundles  near  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina. 

The  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  are  larger,  but  the  individual  filaments  are 
finer  and  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  anterior.  As  their  component  fibrils 
pass  outward,  toward  the  aperture  in  the  dura  mater,  they  coalesce  into  two  bun- 
dles, receive  a  tubular  sheath  from  that  membrane,  and  enter  the  ganglion  which 
is  developed  upon  each  root. 

The  posterior  root  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  forms  an  exception  to  these  cha- 
racters. It  is  smaller  than  the  anterior,  has  frequently  no  ganglion  developed 
upon  it,  and  when  the  ganglion  exists  it  is  often  situated  within  the  dura  mater. 
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Ganglia  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. 

A  ganglion  is  developed  upon  the  posterior  root  of  each  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
These  ganglia  are  of  an  oval  form  and  of  a  reddish  color ;  they  bear  a  proportion 
in  size  to  the  nerves  upon  which  they  are  formed,  and  are  placed  in  the  interver- 
tebral foramina,  external  to  the  point  where  the  nerves  perforate  the  dura 
mater.  Each  ganglion  is  bifid  internally,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  two  bundles 
of  the  posterior  root,  the  two  portions  being  united  into  a  single  mass  externally. 
The  ganglion  upon  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves  forms  an  exception  to 
these  characters,  being  placed  on  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  over  which  the  nerves 
pass.  The  ganglia,  also,  of  the  sacral  nerves  are  placed  within  the  spinal  canal ;  and 
that  on  the  coccygeal  nerve,  also  in  the  canal,  about  the  middle  of  its  posterior  root. 

Distribution  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. 

Immediately  beyond  the  ganglion  the  two  roots  coalesce,  their  fibres  inter- 
mingle, and  the  trunk  thus  formed  passes  out  of  the  intervertebral  foramen,  and 
divides  into  a  posterior  division  for  the  supply  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body, 
and  an  anterior  division  for  the  supply  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  each  con- 
taining fibres  from  both  roots.  Before  division  each  trunk  gives  ofi"  a  recurrent 
branch  to  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  generally  smaller  than  the 
anterior;  they  arise  from  the  trunk  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  roots  in 
the  intravertebral  foramina,  and,  passing  backward,  divide  into  internal  and 
external  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  behind 
the  spine.  The  first  cervical,  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral,  and  the  coccygeal 
nerves  are  exceptions  to  these  characters. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  supply  the  parts  of  the  body  in  front 
of  the  spine,  including  the  limbs.  They  are  for  the  most  part  larger  than  the 
posterior  divisions.  Each  division  is  connected  with  the  sympathetic  by  slender 
filaments  from  which  a  communicating  branch  runs  to  the  recurrent  filament  from 
the  trunk.  In  the  dorsal  region  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  are 
completely  separate  from  each  other,  and  are  uniform  in  their  distribution ;  but 
in  the  cervical,  lumbar,  and  sacral  regions  they  form  intricate  plexuses  previous 
to  their  distribution. 

Points  of  Emergence  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. 

The  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  their  origin  in  the  cord  run  obliquely 
downward  to  their  point  of  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina,  the  amount  of 
obliquity  varying  in  different  regions  of  the  spine,  and  being  greater  in  the  lower 
than  the  upper  part.    The  level  of  their  emergence  from  the  cord  is  within  certain 
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limits  variable,  and  of  course  does  not  correspond  to  the  point  of  emergence  of 
the  nerve  from  the  intervertebral  foramina.  The  preceding  table,  from  Mac- 
alister,  shows  as  accurately  as  can  be  shown  the  relation  of  these  points  of  origin 
from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  bodies  and  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

THE  OEBVIOAL  NERVES. 

The  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves  increase  in  size  from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  and 
then  remain  the  same  size  to  the  eighth.  The  posterior  roots  bear  a  proportion 
to  the  anterior  as  3  to  1,  which  is  much  greater  than  in  any  other  region,  the 
individual  filaments  being  also  much  larger  than  those  of  the  anterior  roots.  In 
direction  the  roots  of  the  cervical  are  less  oblique  than  those  of  the  othpr  spinal 
nerves.  The  first  cervical  nerve  is  directed  a  little  upward  and  outward ;  the 
second  is  horizontal ;  the  others  are  directed  obliquely  downward  and  outward, 
the  lowest  being  the  most  oblique,  and  consequently  longer  than  the  upper,  the 
distance  between  their  place  of  origin  and  their  point  of  exit  from  the  spinal  canal 
n4ver  exceeding  the  depth  of  one  vertebra. 

The  trunk  (?/  the  first  cervical  nerve  (suboccipital)  leaves  the  spinal  canal  between 
the  occipital  bone  and  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas ;  the  second,  between  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  lamina  of  the  axis ;  and  the  eighth  (the  last), 
between  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Each  nerve,  at  its  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramen,  divides  into  a  posterior 
and  an  anterior  division.  The  anterior  divisions  of  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves 
form  the  cervical  plexus.  The  anterior  divisions  of  the  four  lower  cervical  nerves, 
together  with  the  first  dorsal,  form  the  brachial  plexus. 

Posterior  Divisions  of  the  Oervical  Nerves  (Fig.  495). 

The  posterior  division  of  the  first  cervical  {suboccipital)  nerve  differs  from  the 
posterior  divisions  of  the  other  cervical  nerves  in  not  dividing  into  an  internal 
and  external  branch.  It  is  larger  than  the  anterior  division,  and  escapes  from  the 
spinal  canal  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  lying 
behind  the  vertebral  artery.  It  enters  the  suboccipital  triangle  formed  by  the 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  major,  the  Obliquus  superior,  and  Obliquus  inferior,  and 
supplies  the  Recti  and  Obliqui  muscles,  and  the  Complexus.  From  the  branch 
which  supplies  the  Inferior  oblique  a  filament  is  given  ofi'  which  joins  the  second 
cervical  nerve.  This  nerve  also  occasionally  gives  oflF  a  cutaneous  filament,  which 
accompanies  the  occipital  artery  and  communicates  with  the  occipitalis  major  and 
minor  nerves. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  is  three  or  four  times  greater 
than  the  anterior  division,  and  the  largest  of  all  the  posterior  cervical  divisions. 
It  emerges  from  the  spinal  canal  between  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and 
lamina  of  the  axis,  below  the  Inferior  oblique.  It  supplies  this  muscle,  and 
receives  a  communicating  filament  from  the  first  cervical.  It  then  divides  into  an 
internal  and  external  branch. 

The  internal  branch,  called,  from  its  size  and  distribution,  the  occipitalis  major, 
ascends  obliquely  inward  between  the  Obliquus  inferior  and  Complexus,  and  pierces 
the  latter  muscle  and  the  Trapezius  near  their  attachments  to  the  cranium.  It  is  now 
joined  by  a  filament  (third  occipital)  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  third  cervical 
nerve,  and,  ascending  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  with  the  occipital  artery,  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  which  supply  the  integument  of  the  scalp  a«  far  forward 
as  the  vertex,  communicating  with  the  occipitalis  minor.  It  gives  off  an  auricular 
branch  to  the  back  part  of  the  ear  and  muscular  branches  to  the  Complexus. 
The  external  branch  is  often  joined  by  the  external  branch  of  the  posterior 
division  of  the  third,  and  supplies  the  Splenius,  Trachelo-mastoid,  and  Complexus. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  third  cervical  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but 
larger  than  the  fourth ;  it  differs  from  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  remaining 
cervical  nerves  in  its  supplying  an  additional  filament,  the  third  occipital  nerve, 
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to  the  integument  of  the  occiput.  The  posterior  division  of  the  third  nerve,  like 
the  others,  divides  into  an  internal  and  external  branch.  The  internal  branch 
passes  between  the  Gomplexus  aud  Semispinalis,  and,  piercing  the  Splenina  and 
Trapezius,  supplies  the  akin  over  the  latter  muscle ;  the  external  branch  joins  with 
that  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  second  to  supply  the  Splenius,  Trachelo-mas- 
toid,  and  Gomplexus. 

The  third  occipital  nerve  arises  from  the  internal  or  cutaneous  branch  beneath 
the  Trapezius ;  it  then  pierces  that  muscle,  and  supplies  the  skin  on  the  lower  and 
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back  part  of  the  head.  It  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  occipitalis  major,  vfith 
which  it  is  connected. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  suboccipital  nerve  and  the  internal  branches  of 
the  posterior  divisions  of  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  are  oecasiona,lly 
joined  beneath  the  Gomplexus  by  communicating  branches.  This  communication 
is  described  by  Gruveilhier  as  the  posterior  cervical  plexus. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  fourtli,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical 
nerves  (Fig.  502)  pass  backward,  and  divide,  behind  the  Posterior  intertransverse 
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muscles,  into  internal  and  external  branches.  The  internal  branched^  the  larger, 
are  distributed  differently  in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  neck.  Those 
derived  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  nerves  pass  between  the  Complexus  and  Semi- 
spinalis  muscles,  and,  having  reached  the  spinous  processes,  perforate  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  Splenius  and  Trapezius,  and  are  continued  outward  to  the 
integument  over  the  Trapezius,  whilst  those  derived  from  the  three  lowest  cervical 
nerves  are  the  smallest,  and  are  placed  beneath  the  Semispinalis  colli,  which  they 
supply,  and  then  pass  into  the  Interspinales,  Multifidus  spinas,  and  Complexus, 
and  send  twigs  through  this  latter  muscle  to  supply  the  integument  near  the 
spinous  processes  (Hirschfeld).  The  external  branches  supply  the  muscles  at  the 
side  of  the  neck — viz.  the  Cervicalis  ascendens,  Transversalis  colli,  and  Trachelo- 
mastoid. 

Anterior  Divisions  of  the  Oervical  Nerves. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  first  or  suboccipital  nerve  is  of  small  size.  It 
escapes  from  the  spinal  canal  through  a  groove  upon  the  posterior  arch'  of  the 
atlas.  In  this  groove  it  lies  beneath  the  vertebral  artery,  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis.  As  it  crosses  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas  it  receives  a  filament  from  the  sympathetic  on  the  vertebral  artery. 
It  then  descends,  in  front  of  this  process,  to  join  with  the  ascending  branch  from 
the  second  cervical  nerve. 

Communicating  filaments  from  the  loop  between  this  nerve  and  the  second 
join  the  pneumogastric,  the  hypoglossal,  and  sympathetic  (superior  cervical 
ganglion),  and  some  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Rectus  lateralis  and  the  two 
Anterior  recti.  The  fibres  communicating  with  the  hypoglossal  are  mostly  con- 
tinued into  its  descendens  hypoglo%9i  branch  (see  page  825). 

The  anterior  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  escapes  from  the  spinal 
canal,  between  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  lamina  of  the  axis,  and, 
passing  forward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vertebral  artery,  divides  in  front  of  the 
Intertransverse  muscle  into  an  ascending  branch,  which  joins  the  first  cervical, 
and  descending  branches,  which  join  branches  from  the  third.  These  last-named 
intercommunicating  branches  of  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  give  off 
the  small  occipital,  the  great  auricular,  and  the  superficial  cervical  nerves.  The 
nerve  also  gives  off  one  of  the  communicantes  hypoglossi,  and  a  filament  to  the 
Sterno-mastoid  which  communicates  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle  with  the 
spinal  accessory. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  third  cervical  nerve  is  double  the  size  of  the 
preceding.  At  its  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramen  it  passes  downward  and 
outward  beneath  the  Sterno-mastoid,  and  divides  into  branches.  The  ascend- 
ing ones  join  with  branches  of  the  second  cervical,  and  this  combination  gives  off, 
as  already  stated,  the  small  occipital,  the  great  auricular,  and  the  superficial 
cervical  nerves.  The  descending  branches  pass  down  in  front  of  the  Scalenus 
anticus,  and  are  as  follows  :  One  of  the  communicantes  hypoglossi ;  a  branch  to 
the  supraclavicular  nerves ;  a  filament  to  assist  in  forming  the  phrenic ;  and 
muscular  branches  to  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae  and  Trapezius ;  this  latter 
nerve  communicates  beneath  the  muscle  with  the  spinal  accessory.  Sometimes 
the  nerve  to  the  Scalenus  medius  is  derived  from  this  source. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  fourth  cervical  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding. 
It  sends  a  communicating  branch  to  the  fifth  cervical,  and,  passing  downward 
and  outward,  unites  with  a  branch  from  the  third,  and  from  this  union  are  derived 
numerous  filaments  which  cross  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  forming  the 
supraclavicular  nerves.  It  also  gives  a  branch  to  the  phrenic  nerve  whilst  it  is 
contained  in  the  intertransverse  space,  and  sometimes  a  branch  to  the  Scalenus 
medius  muscle.     It  also  gives  a  branch  to  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae  and  to  the 

^  According  to  Valentin,  the  anterior  division  of  the  suboccipital  also  distributes  filaments  to 
the  occipito-atlantal  articulation  and  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
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Trapezius,  which  unites  with  the  branch  given  off  from  the  third  nerve,  and 
communicates  beneath  the  muscle  with  the  spinal  accessory. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  flfbh,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves 
are  remarkable  for  their  large  size.  They  are  much  larger  than  the  preceding 
nerves,  and  are  all  of  equal  size.  They  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  brachial 
plexus. 

The  Oervical  Plexus. 

The  cervical  plexus  (Fig.  496)  is  formed,  as  above  described,  by  the  anterior 
divisions  of  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  four  upper 
cervical  vertebrae,  resting  upon  the  Levator  ftnguli  scapulae  and  Scalenus  medius 
muscles,  and  covered  in  by  the  Sterno-mastoid. 

Its  branches  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  superficial  and  deep^  which  may 
be  thus  arranged : 

{Occipitalis  minor. 
Auricularis  magnus. 
Superficialis  colli. 

I  ( Suprasternal. 

(^Descending  .      Supraclavicular    <  Supraclavicular. 

(  Supra-acromial. 
r  Communicating. 


Superficial 


Deep 


^j  ,  J  Muscular. 

I  interna     .    .  <  Communicans  hypoglossi. 

Phrenic. 


Superficial  Branches  of  the  Oervical  Plexus. 

The  Occipitalis  minor  (Fig.  502)  arises  from  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nerves ;  it  curves  round  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  and  ascends, 
running  parallel  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle,  to  the  back  part  of  the 
side  of  the  head.  Near  the  cranium  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia,  and  is  continued 
upward  along  the  side  of  the  head  behind  the  ear,  supplying  the  integument,  and 
communicating  with  the  occipitalis  major,  the  auricularis  magnus,  and  with  the 
posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial. 

This  nerve  gives  off  an  auricular  branch^  which  supplies  the  integument  of 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  auricle,  communicating  with  the  mastoid  branch 
of  the  auricularis  magnus.  This  branch  is  occasionally  derived  from  the  great 
occipital  nerve.     The  occipitalis  minor  varies  in  size ;  it  is  occasionally  double. 

The  Anricnlarifl  Magnus  is  the  largest  of  the  ascending  branches.  It  arises 
from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  winds  round  the  posterior  border  of 
the  Sterno-mastoid,  and,  after  perforating  the  deep  fascia,  ascends  upon  that 
muscle  beneath  the  Platysma  to  the  parotid  gland,  where  it  divides  into  facial, 
auricular,  and  mastoid  branches. 

^he  facial  branches  pass  across  the  parotid,  and  are  distributed  to  the  integ- 
ument of  the  face  over  the  parotid  gland ;  others  penetrate  the  substance  of  the 
gland  and  communicate  with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  auricular  branches  ascend  to  supply  the  integument  of  the  back  part  of 
the  pinna,  except  at  its  upper  part,  communicating  with  the  auricular  branches 
of  the  facial  and  pneumogastric  nerves. 

The  mastoid  branch  communicates  with  the  occipitalis  minor  and  the  posterior 
auricular  branch  of  the  facial,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  behind  the  ear. 

The  Superficialis  Colli  arises  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  turns 
round  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  about  its  middle,  and,  passing 
obliquely  forward  beneath  the  external  jugular  vein  to  the  anterior  border  of  that 
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muscle,  perforates  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  divides  beneath  the  Platjsma  into 
two  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  antero-lateral  parts  of  the  neck. 

The  ascending  branch  gives  a  filament  which  accompanies  the  external  jugular 
vein ;  it  then  passes  upward  to  the  submaxillary  region,  and  divides  into  branches, 
some  of  which  form  a  plexus  with  the  cervical  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  beneath 
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the  Platysma;  others  pierce  that  muscle,  supply  it,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  upper  half  of  the  neck,  at  its  fore  part,  as  high  as  the  chin. 

The  descending  branch  (occasionally  represented  by  two  or  more  filaments) 
pierces  the  Platysma,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  side  and  front 
of  the  neck,  as  low  as  the  sternum. 

The  Descending  or  supraclavicular  branches  arise  from  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves :  emerging  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  Stemo-mastoid, 
they  descend  in  the  interval  between  that  muscle  and  the  Trapezius,  and  divide 
into  branches,  which  are  arranged,  according  to  their  position,  into  three  groups. 

The  inner  or  suprasternal  branches  cross  obliquely  over  the  clavicular  and 
sternal  attachments  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  and  supply  the  integument  as  far  as 
the  median  line. 

The  middle  or  supraclavicular  branches  cross  the  clavicle,  and  supply  the 
integument  over  the  Pectoral  and  Deltoid  muscles,  communicating  with  the 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  upper  intercostal  nerves. 

The  external  or  supra-acromial  branches  pass  obliquely  across  the  outer  surface 
of  the  Trapezius  and  the  acromion,  and  supply  the  integument  of  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  shoulder. 
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Deep  Branches  of  the  Oervical  Plexna.    Intemal  Series. 

The  commiinicatiiLg  branches  consist  of  several  filaments  which  pass  from  the 
loop  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves  in  front  of  the  atlas  to  the 
pneumogastric,  hypoglossal  (see  page  825  and  Fig.  493)  and  sympathetic,  and  a 
communicating  branch  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical. 

Muscnlar  branches  supply  the  Anterior  recti  and  the  Rectus  lateralis  mus- 
cles; they  proceed  from  the  first  cervical  nerve  and  from  the  loop  formed 
between  it  and  the  second.  The  Longus  colli  is  supplied  from  the  third  and 
the  fourth. 

The  Oommimicans  Hypoglossi  (Fig.  493)  consists  usually  of  two  filaments,  one 
being  derived  from  the  second,  and  the  other  from  the  third  cervical.  These 
filaments  pass  downward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  cross  in 
front  of  the  vein  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  loop  with  the 
descendens  hypoglossi  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels  (see  page  825). 
Occasionally,  the  junction  of  these  nerves  takes  place  within  the  sheath. 

The  Phrenic  Nerve  {internal  respiratory  of  Bell )  arises  chiefly  from  the  fourth 
cervical  nerve,  with  a  few  filaments  from  the  third  and  a  communicating  branch 
from  the  fifth.  It  descends  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  running  obliquely  across  the 
front  of  the  Scalenus  anticus,  passes  over  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery, 
between  it  and  the  subclavian  vein,  and,  as  it  enters  the  chest,  crosses  the 
internal  mammary  artery  near  its  origin.  Within  the  chest  it  descends  nearly 
vertically  in  fpont  of  the  root  of  the  lung  and  by  the  side  of  the  pericardium, 
between  it  and  the  mediastinal  portion  of  the  pleura,  to  the  Diaphragm,  where  it 
divides  into  branches,  which  separately  pierce  that  muscle  and  are  distributed  to 
its  under  surface. 

The  two  phrenic  nerves  difior  in  their  length,  and  also  in  their  relations  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  right  nerve  is  situated  more  deeply,  and  is  shorter  and  more  vertical  in 
direction  than  the  left ;  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  right  vena  innominata  and 
superior  vena  cava. 

The  left  nerve  is  rather  longer  than  the  right,  from  the  inclination  of  the 
heart  to  the  left  side,  and  from  the  Diaphragm  being  lower  on  this  than  on  the 
opposite  side.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  to  the  root  of  the  lung. 

Each  nerve  supplies  filaments  to  the  pericardium  and  pleura,  and  near  the 
chest  is  joined  by  a  filament  from  the  sympathetic,  and  occasionally  by  one  from 
the  union  of  the  descendens  hypoglossi  with  the  spinal  nerves :  this  filament  is 
found,  according  to  Swan,  only  on  the  left  side.  It  is  also  usually  connected  by 
a  filament  with  the  nerve  to  the  Subclavius  muscle.  Branches  have  been 
described  as  passing  to  the  peritoneum. 

From  the  right  nerve  one  or  two  filaments  pass  to  join  in  a  small  ganglion 
with  phrenic  branches  of  the  solar  plexus ;  and  branches  from  this  ganglion  are 
distributed  to  the  hepatic  plexus,  the  suprarenal  capsule,  and  inferior  vena  cava. 
From  the  left  nerve  filaments  pass  to  join  the  phrenic  plexus  of  the  sympathetic, 
but  without  any  ganglionic  enlargement. 

Deep  Branches  of  the  Cervical  Plexus.    External  Series. 

Oommunicating  Branches. — The  deep  branches  of  the  external  series  of  the 
cervical  plexus  communicate  with  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  in  the  substance  of 
the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  in  the  occipital  triangle,  and  beneath  the  Trapezius. 

Muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Sterno-mastoid,  Trapezius,  Levator 
anguli  scapulae,  and  Scalenus  medius. 

The  branch  for  the  Sterno-mastoid  is  derived  from  the  second  cervical ;  the 
Trapezius  and  Levator  anguli  scapulae  receive  branches  from  the  third  and 
fourth.  The  Scalenus  medius  is  supplied  sometimes  from  the  third,  sometimes 
the  fourth,  and  occasionally  from  both  nerves. 
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The  Brachial  Plexus  (Fig.  497). 

The  Brachial  Plexus  is  formed  bv  the  union  of  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
four  lower  cervical  and  the  greater  part  of  the  first  dorsal  nerves,  receiving  also  a 
fasciculus  from  the  fourth  cervical  nerve.  It  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
side  of  the  neck  to  the  axilla.  It  is  very  broad,  and  presents  little  of  a  plexifonn 
arrangement  at  its  commencement.  It  is  narrow  opposite  the  clavicle,  becomes 
broad  and  forms  a  more  dense  interlacement  in  the  axilla,  and  divides  opposite 
the  coracoid  process  into  numerous  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  upper  limb. 
The  nerves  which  form  the  plexus  are  all  similar  in  size,  and  their  mode  of  com- 
munication is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  so  that  no  one  plan  can  be  given 
as  applying  to  every  case.  The  following  appears,  however,  to  be  the  most  con- 
stant arrangement :  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  unite  together  soon  after  their 
exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina  to  form  a  common  trunk.  The  eighth  cervi- 
cal and  first  dorsal  also  unite  to  form  one  trunk.  So  that  the  nerves  forming  the 
plexus,  as  they  lie  on  the  Scalenus  medius  external  to  the  outer  border  of  the 
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Fig.  497.— Plan  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

Scalenus  anticus,  are  blended  into  three  trunks — an  upper  one,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves ;  a  middle  one,  consisting  of  the 
seventh  cervical  nerve ;  and  a  lower  one,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  eighth 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.  As  they  pass  beneath  the  clavicle,  each  of  these 
three  trunks  divides  into  two  branches,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior 
divisions  of  the  upper  and  middle  trunks  then  unite  to  form  a  common  cord, 
which  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  part  of  the  axillary  artery,  and 
is  called  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.     The  anterior  division  of  the 
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lower  trunk,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal,  passes 
down  on  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  axilla,  and 
forms  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.     The  posterior  divisions  of  the  upper 


Fio.  498^-Cataneous  nerves  of  right  upper 
extremity.    Anterior  view. 


Fig.  499.— Cutaneous  nerves  of  right  upper 
extremity.    Posterior  view. 


trunk  (formed  by  the  junction  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves)  and  of  the  middle 
trunk  (the  seventh  nerve)  unite  together  to  form  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  which  is  situated  behind  the  second  portion  of  the  axillary  artery.  From 
this  posterior  cord  are  given  off  the  two  lower  subscapular  nerves,  the  upper  sub- 
scapular nerve  being  given  off  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  outer  trunk 
prior  to  its  junction  with  the  posterior  division  of  the  middle  trunk.  The  pos- 
terior cord  divides  into  the  circumflex  and  musculo-spiral  nerves.     The  musculo- 
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spiral  nerve  is  siibsef]uently  joined  by  tbe  (losterior  division  of  the  inner  trunk, 
formed  by  tbe  union  of  the  eightb  cervical  and  first  dorsal. 
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The  brachial  plexus  communicates  with  the  cervical  plexus  by  a  branch  from 
the  fourth  to  the  fifth  nerve,  and  with  the  phrenic  nerve  by  a  branch  from  the 
fifth  cervical,  which  joins  that  nerva  on  the  Anterior  scalenus  muscle :  the  cervi- 
cal and  first  dorsal  nerves  are  also  joined  by  filaments  from  the  middle  and 
inferior  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  close  to  their  exit  from  the  interver- 
tebral foramina. 

Relations. — In  the  neck  the  brachial  plexus  lies  at  the  first  between  the  Anterior 
and  Middle  scaleni  muscles,  and  then  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  subclavian 
artery :  it  then  passes  behind  the  clavicle  and  Subclavius  muscle,  lying  upon  the 
first  serration  of  the  Serratus  magnus,  and  the  Subscapularis  muscles.  In  the 
axilla  it  is  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  first  portion  of  the  axillary  artery ;  it 
surrounds  tne  artery  in  the  second  part  of  its  course,  one  cord  lying  upon  the  outer 
side  of  that  vessel,  one  on  the  inner  side,  and  one  behind  it,  and  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  axillary  space  gives  off  its  terminal  branches  to  the  upper  extremity. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  arranged  in  two  groups — 
viz.  those  given  off  above  the  clavicle,  and  those  below  that  bone. 

Branches  above  the  Olavicle. 

Communicating.  Posterior  thoracic. 

Muscular.  Suprascapular. 

The  commimicating  branch  with  the  phrenic  is  derived  from  the  fifth  cervical 
nerve  or  from  the  loop  between  the  fifth  and  sixth ;  it  joins  the  phrenic  on  the 
Anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  Longus  colli,  Scaleni,  Rhomboidei,  and 
Subclavius  muscles.  Those  for  the  Longus  colli  and  Scaleni  arise  from  the  lower 
cervical  nerves  at  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina.  The  Rhomboid 
branch  arises  from  the  fifth  cervical,  pierces  the  Scalenus  medius,  and  passes 
beneath  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  which  it  occasionally  supplies,  to  the  Rhomboid 
muscles.  The  nerve  to  the  Subclavius  is  a  small  filament  which  arises  from  the 
fifth  cervical  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  sixth  nerve;  it  descends  in  front 
of  the  subclavian  artery  to  the  Subclavius  muscle,  and  is  usually  connected  by  a 
filament  with  the  phrenic  nerve. 

The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  {long  thoracic^  external  respiratory  of  Bell) 
(Fig.  500)  supplies  the  Serratus  magnus,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its 
course.  It  sometimes  arises  by  two  roots  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves 
immediately  after  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina,  but  generally  by 
three  roots  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  nerves.  These  unite  in  the  substance 
of  the  Middle  scalenus  muscle,  and,  after  emerging  from  it,  the  nerve  passes  down 
behind  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  axillary  vessels,  resting  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  Serratus  magnus.  It  extends  along  the  side  of  the  chest  to  the  lower  border 
of  that  muscle,  supplying  filaments  to  each  of  its  digitations. 

The  suprascapular  nerve  (Fig.  501)  arises  from  the  cord  formed  by  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical  nerves ;  passing  obli(|uely  outward  beneath  the  Trapezius,  it  enters 
the  supraspinous  fossa,  through  the  notch  in  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  and, 
passing  beneath  the  Supraspinatus  muscle,  curves  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula  to  the  infraspinous  fossa.  In  the  supraspinous  fossa  it  gives  off  two 
branches  to  the  Supraspinatus  muscle,  and  an  articular  filament  to  the  shoulder- 
joint  ;  and  in  the  infraspinous  fossa  it  gives  off  two  branches  to  the  Infraspinatus 
muscle,  besides  some  filaments  to  the  shoulder-joint  and  scapula. 

Branches  below  the  Olavicle. 

The  branches  below  the  clavicle  are  derived  from  the  three  cords,  as  follows : 
From  the  outer  cord  arise  the  external  of  the  two  anterior  thoracic  nerves,  the 

musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  the  nerve  to  the  Coraco-brachialis  muscle,  and  the  outer 

head  of  the  median. 
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From  the  inner  cord  arise  the  internal  of  the  two  anterior  thoracic  nerves,  the 
internal  cutaneous,  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous  (nerve  of  Wrisberg),  the  ulnar,  and 
inner  head  of  the  median.  ' 

From  the  posterior  cord  arise  two  of  the  three  subscapular  nerves,  the  third 
arising  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  trunk  formed  by  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  nerves ;  the  cord  then  divides  into  the  musculo-spiral  and  circumflex 
nerves. 

These  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  parts  they  supply : 

To  the  chest         ....         Anterior  thoracic. 

m    .1      1      ij  f  Subscapular, 

lo  the  shoulder  .         .         .         »     \  n-         a 

\  Circumflex. 

^  Musculo-cutaneous. 

Internal  cutaneous. 

m    -r  ^  /.  J  I.     J  ]  Lesser  internal  cutaneous, 

lo  the  arm,  forearm,  and  hand  .        ^  m  d' 

Ulnar. 
Musculo-spiral. 

The  fasciculi  of  which  these  nerves  are  composed  may  be  traced  through  the 
plexus  to  the  spinal  nerves  from  which  they  originate.     They  are  as  follows : 

External  anterior  thoracic  from  5th,  6th,  and  7th  cervical. 

Internal  anterior  thoracic  "  8th  cervical  and  1st  dorsal. 

Subscapular  "  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  cervical. 

Circumflex  "  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  cervical. 

Musculo-cutaneous  "  5th,  6th,  and  7th  cervical. 

Internal  cutaneous  "  8th  cervical  and  1st  dorsal. 

Lesser  internal  cutaneous  "  1st  dorsal. 

Median  "  6th,  7  th,  and  8th  cervical,  and  Ist  dorsal. 

Ulnar  "  8th  cervical  and  1st  dorsal. 

Musculo-spiral  "  6th,  7th,  and  8th  cervical,  and  1st  dorsal. 

The  Anterior  Thoracic  Nerves  (Fig.  500),  two  in  number,  supply  the  Pectoral 
muscles. 

The  external  or  superficial  nerve,  the  larger  of  the  two,  arises  from  the  outer 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  through  which  its  fibres  may  be  traced  to  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves.  It  passes  inward,  across  the  axillary  artery 
and  vein,  pierces  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  is  distributed  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  It  sends  down  a  communicating  filament  to  join 
the  internal  nerve,  which  forms  a  loop  round  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary 
artery. 

The  internal  or  deep  nerve  arises  from  the  inner  cord,  and  through  it  from 
the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal.  It  passes  upward  between  the  axillary  artery 
and  vein,  and  joins  with  the  filament  from  the  superficial  nerve.  It  then  passes 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  muscle,  where  it  divides  into  a  number 
of  branches,  which  supply  the  muscle  on  its  under  surface.  Some  of  the  branches 
pass  through  the  muscle  ;  others  wind  round  its  upper  border  and  pierce  the  costo- 
coracoid  membrane  to  supply  the  Pectoralis  major. 

The  Subscapular  Nerves,  three  in  number,  supply  the  Subscapularis,  Teres 
major,  and  Latissimus  dorai  muscles.  The  fasciculi  of  which  they  are  composed 
may  be  traced  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves. 

The  upper  subscapular  nerve,  the  smallest,  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  Sub- 
scapularis muscle. 

The  lo2vcr  subscapular  nerve  enters  the  axillary  border  of  the  Subscapularis 
and  terminates  in  the  Teres  major.  The  latter  muscle  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a 
separate  branch. 

The  middle  or  long  subscapular,  the  largest  of  the  three,  follows  the  course  of 
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the  subscapular  artery,  along  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  to  the  Latissimus 
dorsi,  through  which  it  may  be  traced  as  far  as  its  lower  border. 

The  Circumflez  Nerve  (Fig.  501)  supplies  some  of  the  muscles  and  the  integu- 
ment of  the  shoulder  and  the  shoulder-joint.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  cord  of 
the  brachial  plexus,  in  common  with  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  its  fibres  may 
be  traced  through  the  posterior  cord  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cer- 
vical nerves.  It  is  at  first  placed  behind  the  axillary  artery,  between  it  and  the 
Subscapularis  muscle,  and  passes  downward  and  outward  to  the  lower  border  of 
that  muscle.  It  then  winds  backward  in  company  with  the  posterior  circumflex 
artery,  through  a  quadrilateral  space  bounded  above  by  the  Teres  minor,  below 
by  the  Teres  major,  internally  by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps,  and  externally  by 
the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  divides  into  two  branches. 

The  upper  branch  winds  round  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  beneath  the 
Deltoid,  with  the  posterior  circumflex  vessels,  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  that 
muscle,  supplying  it,  and  giving  off  cutaneous  branches,  which  pierce  the  muscle 
and  ramify  in  the  integument  covering  its  lower  part. 

The  lower  branchy  at  its  origin,  distributes  filaments  to  the  Teres  minor  and 
back  part  of  the  Deltoid  muscles.  Upon  the  filament  to  the  former  muscle  a 
gangliform  enlargement  usually  exists.  The  nerve  then  pierces  the  deep  fascia, 
and  supplies  the  integument  over  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  Deltoid,  as  well  as  that  covering  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps. 

The  circumflex  nerve,  before  its  division,  gives  off  an  articular  filament,  which 
enters  the  shoulder-joint  below  the  Subscapularis. 

The  Mnsculo-cntaneouB  Nerve  (Fig.  500)  {external  cutaneous  or  perforan%  Cas- 
serii)  supplies  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  the  integument  of  the  fore- 
arm. It  arises  from  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  opposite  the  lower  border 
of  the  Pectoralis  minor,  receiving  filaments  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
cervical  nerves.  It  perforates  the  Coraco-brachialis  muscle,  passes  obliquely  between 
the  Biceps  and  Brachialis  anticus  to  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  and,  a  little  above 
the  elbow,  winds  round  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  and,  perfo- 
rating the  deep  fascia,  becomes  cutaneous.  This  nerve  in  its  course  through  the 
arm  supplies  the  Coraco-brachialis  (this  branch  often  arises  separately  from  the 
outer  cord).  Biceps,  and  part  of  the  Brachialis  anticus  muscles.  It  sends  a  small 
branch  to  the  bone,  which  enters  the  nutrient  foramen  with  the  accompanying 
artery  and  a  filament,  from  the  branch  supplying  the  Brachialis  anticus,  to  the 
elbow-joint. 

The  cutaneous  portion  of  the  nerve  passes  behind  the  median  cephalic  vein,  and 
divides,  opposite  the  elbow-joint,  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch. 

The  anterior  branch  descends  along  the  radial  border  of  the  forearm  to  the 
wrist,  and  supplies  the  integument  over  the  outer  half  of  the  anterior  surface.  At 
the  wrist-joint  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  radial  artery,  and  some  filaments, 
piercing  the  deep  fascia,  accompany  that  vessel  to  the  back  of  the  wrist,  supplying 
the  carpus.  The  nerve  then  passes  downward  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  where  it 
terminates  in  cutaneous  filaments.  It  communicates  with  a  branch  from  the  radial 
nerve  and  the  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  the  median. 

The  posterior  branch  passes  downward  along  the  back  part  of  the  radial  side 
of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist.  It  supplies  the  integument  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
forearm,  communicating  with  the  radial  nerve  and  the  lower  external  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

The  Internal  Outaneous  Nerve  (Fig.  500)  is  one  of  the  smallest  branches  of  the 
brachial  plexus.  It  arises  from  the  inner  cord  in  common  with  the  ulnar  and 
internal  head  of  the  median,  and  at  its  commencement  is  placed  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  axillary  artery.  It  derives  its  fibres  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first 
dorsal  nerves.  It  passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  pierces  the  deep  fascia 
with  the  basilic  vein,  about  the  middle  of  the  limb,  and,  becoming  cutaneous, 
divides  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior. 

This  nerve  gives  off,  near  the  axilla,  a  cutaneous  filament,  w^hich  pierces  the 
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fascia  and  supplies  the  integument  covering  the  Biceps  muscle  nearly  as  far  as 
the  elbow.  This  filament  lies  a  little  external  to  the  common  trunk,  from  which 
it  arises. 

The  anterior  branchy  the  larger  of  the  two,  passes  usually  in  front  of,  but 
occasionally  behind,  the  median  basilic  vein.  It  then  descends  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  distributing  filaments  to  the  integument 
as  far  as  the  wrist,  and  communicating  with  a  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar 
nerve. 

The  posterior  branch  passes  obliquely  downward  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
basilic  vein,  passes  in  front  of,  or  over,  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the 
back  of  the  forearm,  and  descends  on  the  posterior  surface  of  its  ulnar  side  as  far 
as  the  wrist,  distributing  filaments  to  the  integument.  It  communicates,  above 
the  elbow,  with  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous,  and  above  the  wrist  with  the  dorsal 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  (Swan). 

The  Lesser  Internal  Outaneous  Nerve  {nerve  of  Wrisberg)  (Fig.  500)  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  integument  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the 
branches  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and,  arising  from  the  inner  cord  with  the  internal 
cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves,  receives  its  fibres  from  the  first  dorsal  nerve.  It 
passes  through  the  axillary  space,  at  first  lying  behind,  and  then  on  the  inner  side 
of,  the  axillary  vein,  and  communicates  with  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve.  It 
descends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery  to  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
where  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  back 
part  of  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  extending  as  far  as  the  elbow,  where  some 
filaments  are  lost  in  the  integument  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  and  others 
over  the  olecranon.  It  communicates  with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  internal 
cutaneous  nerve. 

In  some  cases  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  and  intercosto-humeral  are  connected  by 
two  or  three  filaments  which  form  a  plexus  at  the  back  part  of  the  axilla.  In 
other  cases  the  intercosto-humeral  is  of  large  size,  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
nerve  of  Wrisberg,  receiving  merely  a  filament  of  communication  from  the  brachial 
plexus,  which  represents  the  latter  nerve.  In  other  cases  this  filament  is  wanting, 
the  place  of  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  being  supplied  entirely  from  the  intercosto- 
humeral. 

The  Median  Nerve  (Fig.  500)  has  received  its  name  from  the  course  it  takes 
along  the  middle  of  the  arm  and  forearm  to  the  hand,  lying  between  the  ulnar 
and  the  musculo-spiral  and  radial  nerves.  It  arises  by  two  roots,  one  from  the 
outer,  and  one  from  the  inner,  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  ;  these  embrace  the  lower 
part  of  the  axillary  artery,  uniting  either  in  front  or  on  the  outer  side  of  that 
vessel.  It  receives  filaments  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  and  the 
first  dorsal.  As  it  descends  through  the  arm,  it  lies  at  first  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  brachial  artery,  crosses  that  vessel  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  usually  in 
front,  but  occasionally  behind  it,  and  lies  on  its  inner  side  to  the  bend  of  the 
elboAV,  where  it  is  placed  beneath  the  bicipital  fascia,  and  is  separated  from  the 
elbow-joint  by  the  Brachialis  anticus.  In  the  forearm  it  passes  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  Pronator  radii  teres,  and  descends  beneath  the  Flexor  sublimis,  lying 
on  the  Flexor  profundus,  to  within  two  inches  above  the  annular  ligament,  where 
it  becomes  more  superficial,  lying  between  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  sublimis 
and  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  beneath,  or  rather  to  the  ulnar  side  of,  the  tendon  of 
the  Palmaris  longus,  covered  by  the  integument  and  fascia.  It  then  passes  beneath 
the  annular  ligament  into  the  hand.  In  its  course  through  the  forearm  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  small  artery. 

Branches. — No  branches  are  given  off  from  the  median  nerve  in  the  arm.  In 
the  forearm  its  branches  are  muscular,  anterior  interosseous,  and  palmar  cuta- 
neous, and,  according  to  Rudinger  and  Macalister,  two  articular  twigs  to  the 
elbow-joint. 

The  mtiscular  branches  supply  all  the  superficial  muscles  on  the  front  of  the 
forearm,  except  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.     These  branches  are  derived  from  the 
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nerve  near  the  elbow.  The  radial  head  and  index  finger  belly  of  the  Flexor 
sublimis,  each  has  a  separate  filament. 

The  anterior  interosseous  supplies  the  deep  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  fore- 
arm, except  the  inner  half  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum.  It  accompanies 
the  anterior  interosseous  artery  along  the  interosseous  membrane,  in  the  interval 
between  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles,  both 
of  which  it  supplies,  and  terminates  below  in  the  Pronator  quadratus. 

The  palmar  cutaneoiLS  branch  arises  from  the  median  nerve  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  forearm.  It  pierces  the  fascia  above  the  annular  ligament,  and,  descending 
over  that  ligament,  divides  into  two  branches ;  of  which  the  outer  supplies  the 
skin  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  communicates  with  the  anterior  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve ;  and  the  inner  supplies  the  integument  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  communicating  with  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar. 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  median  nerve  is  covered  by  the  integument  and 
palmar  fascia  and  crossed  by  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  It  rests  upon  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles.  In  this  situation  it  becomes  enlarged,  somewhat 
flattened,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these,  the 
external  supplies  a  muscular  branch  to  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  and 
digital  branches  to  the  thumb  and  index  finger ;  the  internal  supplies  digital 
branches  to  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  index  and  middle  and  of  the  middle  and 
ring  fingers. 

The  branch  to  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  is  a  short  nerve  which  subdivides 
to  supply  the  Abductor,  Opponens,  and  outer  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis 
muscles,  the  remaining  muscles  of  this  group  being  supplied  by  the  ulnar 
nerve. 

The  digital  branches  are  five  in  number.  The  first  and  second  pass  along  the 
borders  of  the  thumb,  the  external  branch  communicating  with  branches  of  the 
radial  nerve.  The  third  passes  along  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger,  and 
supplies  the  First  lumbricalis  muscle.  The  fourth  subdivides  to  supply  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and  sends  a  branch  to  the  Second  lumbrical 
muscle.  The  fifth  supplies  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  and 
communicates  with  a  branch  from  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Each  digital  nerve,  opposite  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  gives  off"  a  dorsal 
branch,  which  joins  the  dorsal  digital  nerve  from  the  radial  and  runs  along  the 
side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  finger,  to  end  in  the  integument  over  the  last  phalanx. 
At  the  end  of  the  finger  the  digital  nerve  divides  into  a  palmar  and  a  dorsal 
branch,  the  former  of  which  supplies  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  and  the  latter 
ramifies  round  and  beneath  the  nail.  The  digital  nerves,  as  they  run  along  the 
fingers,  are  placed  superficial  to  the  digital  arteries. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve  (Fig.  500)  is  placed  along  the  inner  or  ulnar  side  of  the  upper 
limb,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  median,  behind  which  it  is  placed,  diverging  from  it  in  its 
course  down  the  arm.  It  arises  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  in 
common  with  the  inner  head  of  the  median  and  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and 
derives  its  fibres  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.  At  its  commence- 
ment it  lies  at  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  holds  the  same  relation 
with  the  brachial  artery  to  the  middle  of  the  arm.  From  this  point  it  runs  obliquely 
across  the  internal  head  of  the  Triceps,  pierces  the  internal  intermuscular  septum, 
and  descends  to  the  groove  between  the  internal  condyle  and  the  olecranon,  accom- 
panied by  the  inferior  profunda  artery.  At  the  elbow  it  rests  upon  the  back  of  the 
inner  condyle,  and  passes  into  fhe  forearm  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Flexor 
carpi  ulnaris.  In  the  forearm  it  descends  in  a  perfectly  straight  course  along  its 
ulnar  side,  lying  upon  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum,  its  upper  half  being  covered 
by  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  its  lower  half  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  muscle, 
covered  by  the  integument  and  fascia.  The  ulnar  artery,  in  the  upper  third  of  its 
course,  is  separated  from  the  ulnar  nerve  by  a  considerable  interval,  but  in  the 
rest  of  its  extent  the  nerve  lies  to  its  inner  side.     At  the  wrist  the  ulnar  nerve 
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crosses  the  annular  ligament  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  to  the  inner 
side  and  a  little  behind  the  ulnar  artery,  and  immediately  beyond  this  bone  divides 
into  two  branches,  superficial  and  deep  palmar. 
The  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve  are— 


(  Deep  palmar. 


Articular  (elbow). 
I  Muscular. 
In  the  forearm  <  Cutaneous. 

Dorsal  cutaneous. 
^Articular  (wrist). 

The  articular  branches  distributed  to  the  elbow-joint  consist  of  several  small 
filaments.  They  arise  from  the  nerve  as  it  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  inner 
condyle  and  olecranon. 

The  muscular  branches  are  two  in  number — one  supplying  the  Flexor  carpi 
ulnaris ;  the  other,  the  inner  half  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum.  They  arise 
from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  near  the  elbow. 

The  cutaneous  branch  arises  from  the  ulnar  nerve  about  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  divides  into  two  branches. 

One  branch  (frequently  absent)  pierces  the  deep  fascia  near  the  wrist,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  integument,  communicating  with  a  branch  of  the  internal 
cutaneous  nerve. 

The  second  branch  {palmar  cutaneous)  lies  on  the  ulnar  artery,  which  it 
accompanies  to  the  hand,  some  filaments  entwining  round  the  vessel ;  it  ends  in 
the  integument  of  the  palm,  communicating  with  branches  of  the  median  nerve. 

The  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  arises  about  two  inches  above  the  wrist ;  it  passes 
backward  beneath  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  perforates  the  deep  fascia,  and,  along 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  back  of  the  wrist  and  hand,  divides  into  two  digital  branches, 
of  which  one  supplies  the  inner  side  of  the  little  finger,  and  the  other  bifurcates 
to  supply  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers ;  it  communicates  with 
the  posterior  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  sends  a  communicating 
filament  to  that  branch  of  the  radial  nerve  which  supplies  the  adjoining  sides  of 
the  middle  and  ring  fingers.  Sometimes  there  is  a  third  digital  branch  which 
goes  to  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers.  In  this  case  the  radial 
nerve-supply  is  correspondingly  diminished. 

The  superficial  palmar  branch  supplies  the  Palmaris  brevis  and  the  integu- 
ment on  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  and  terminates  in  two  digital  branches,  which 
are  distributed,  one  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger,  the  other  to  the  adjoining 
sides  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers,  the  latter  communicating  with  a  branch  from 
the  median.  The  digital  branches  are  distributed  to  the  fingers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  digital  branches  of  the  median.  The  dorsal  digital  branches, 
except  those  on  the  little  finger,  do  not  extend,  as  a  rule,  beyond  the  second 
phalanx,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  skin  being  supplied  by  filaments  from  the 
corresponding  palmar  digital  branch. 

The  deep  palmar  branch  passes  between  the  Abductor  and  Flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti  muscles,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  beneath  the 
flexor  tendons.  At  its  origin  it  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger.  As  it 
crosses  the  deep  part  of  the  hand  it  sends  two  branches  to  each  interosseous 
space,  one  for  the  Dorsal  and  one  for  the  Palmar  interosseous  muscle,  the  branches 
to  the  Second  and  Third  palmar  interossei  supplying  filaments  to  the  two  inner 
Lumbrical  muscles.  At  its  termination  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  it 
supplies  the  Adductores  transversus  et  obliquus  pollicis  and  the  inner  head  of  the 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis.  Articular  branches  to  the  wrist  are  derived  from  this 
nerve. 

The  Musculo-spiral  Nerve  (Fig.  601),  the  largest  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
supplies  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  arm  and  forearm  and  the  integument 
of  the  same  parts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  back  of  the  hand.  It  arises  from  the 
posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  circumflex 
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nerve,  and  is  afterward  joined  by  the  posterior  division  of  the  trunk,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  tte  eiebth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.     It  receives  filaments 
from  the  sixth,  seventn,  and  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.     At  its  com- 
mencement it  is  placed  behind  the  axillary  and  upper  part  of  the  brachial  arteries, 
passing  down  in  front  of  the 
tendons  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi 
and   Teres   major.     It   winds    "^^ 
round  the  humerus  in  the  mus- 
culo-spiral  groove  with  the  su- 
perior profunda  artery,  passing 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  bone,  between  the  inter- 
nal and  external  heads  of  the 
Triceps  muscle.    It  pierces  the 
external  intermuscular  septum, 
and     descends     between     the 
Brachialis    anticus    and   Supi- 
nator  longus  to  the  front  of 
the  external  condyle,  where  it 
divides   into    the    radial   and 
posterior  interosseous  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  muB- 
culo-spiral  nerve  are — 
Muscular. 
Cutaneous. 
Radial. 
Posterior  interosseous. 

The  muscular  branches  are 
divided  into  internal,  posterior, 
and  external ;  they  supply  the 
Triceps,  Anconeus,  Supinator 
loDgus,  Extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior,  and  Brachialis  anti- 
cus. These  branches  are  de- 
rived from  the  nerve  at  the 
inner  side,  back  part,  and 
outer  side  of  the  arm. 

The  internal  muscular 
branches  supply  the  inner  and 
middle  heads  of  the  Triceps 
muscle.  That  to  the  inner 
head  of  the  Triceps  is  a  long, 
slender  filament  which  lies 
close  to  the  ulnar  nerve,  as  far 
as  the  lower  third  of  the  arm, 
and  is  often  intimately  con- 
nected with  it  {ulnar  eollateral 
branch). 

The  posterior  muscular 
branch,    of  large   size,    arises 

from    the    nerve    in    the   groove       ^^^l^o-Wl-The  .upr«c.pul«.  circumflex,  and  mu«ult«ilrfr«l 

between  the    Triceps  and   the 

humerus.  It  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  outer  and  inner  head  of  the 
Triceps  and  Anconeus  muscles.  The  branch  for  the  latter  muscle  is  a  long,  slen- 
der filament  which  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  Triceps  to  the  Anconeus. 

The  external  muscular  branches  supply  the  Supinator  longus,  Extensor  carpi- 
radialis  longior,  and  (usually)  the  outer  part  of  the  Brachialis  anticus. 
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The  cutaneotts  branches  are  three  in  number,  one  internal  and  two  external. 

The  internal  cutaneous  branch  arises  in  the  axillary  space  with  the  inner  mus- 
cular branch.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  passes  through  the  axilla  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  arm,  supplying  the  integument  on  its  posterior  aspect  nearly  as  far  as  the 
olecranon.  In  its  course  it  crosses  beneath  the  intercosto-humeral,  with  which 
it  communicates. 

The  two  external  cutaneous  branches  perforate  the  outer  head  of  the  Triceps 
at  its  attachment  to  the  humerus.  The  upper  and  smaller  one  passes  to  the 
front  of  the  elbow,  lying  close  to  the  cephalic  vein,  and  supplies  the  integu- 
ment of  the  lower  half  of  the  arm  on  its  anterior  aspect.  The  lower  branch 
pierces  the  deep  fascia  below  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  and  passes  down  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  arm  and  elbow,  and  then  along  the  back  part  of  the  radial 
side  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  supplying  the  integument  in  its  course,  and  join- 
ing, near  its  termination,  with  the  posterior  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve. 

The  radial  nerve  passes  along  the  front  of  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  to 
the  commencement  of  its  lower  third.  It  lies  at  first  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  radial  artery,  concealed  beneath  the  *  Supinator  longus.  In  the  middle  third 
of  the  forearm  it  lies  beneath  the  same  muscle,  in  close  relation  with  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery.  It  quits  the  artery  about  three  inches  above  the  wrist,  passes 
beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Supinator  longus,  and,  piercing  the  deep  fascia  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  forearm,  divides  into  two  branches. 

The  external  branch,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  supplies  the  integument  of  the 
radial  side  and  ball  of  the  thumb,  joining  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve. 

The  internal  branch  communicates,  above  the  wrist,  with  the  posterior  cuta- 
neous branch  from  the  musculo-cutaneous,  and  on  the  back  of  the  hand  forms  an 
arch  with  the  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  It  then  divides  into 
three  digital  nerves,  which  are  distributed  as  follows :  The  first  supplies  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  thumb  and  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger ;  the  second,  the  adjoin- 
ing sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers ;  and  the  third,  the  adjacent  borders  of 
the  middle  and  ring  fingers.^  The  latter  nerve  communicates  with  a  filament 
from  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  Posterior  Interosseoiis  Nerve  winds  to  the  back  of  the  forearm  through 
the  fibres  of  the  Supinator  brevis,  and  passes  down,  between  the  superficial 
and  deep  layer  of  muscles,  to  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  Considerably  dimin- 
ished in  size,  it  descends  on  the  interosseous  membrane,  beneath  the  Extensor 
longus  pollicis,  to  the  back  of  the  carpus,  where  it  presents  a  gangliform 
enlargement  from  which  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  ligaments  and  artic- 
ulations of  the  carpus.  It  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  radial  and  posterior 
brachial  regions,  excepting  the  Anconeus,  Supinator  longus,  and  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  brachial  plexus  may  be  ruptured  by  traction  on  the  limb  leading 
to  complete  paralysis.  In  these  cases  the  lesion  would  appear  to  be  rather  a  tearing  away  of 
the  nerves  from  the  spinal  cord  than  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  nerve-fibres  themselves.  In 
the  axilla  any  of  the  nerves  forming  the  brachial  plexus  may  be  ii^ured  in  a  wound  of  this  part, 
the  median  being  the  one  which  is  most  frequently  damaged  from  its  exposed  position,  ana  the 
musculo-spiral,  on  account  of  its  sheltered  and  aeep  position,  being  the  least  oflen  wounded. 
The  brachial  plexus  in  the  axilla  is  oflen  damaged  from  the  pressure  of  a  crutch,  producing  the 
condition  known  as  '^ crutch  paralysis."  In  these  cases  the  musculo-spiral  appeare  to  be  the 
nerve  which  is  most  frequently'  implicated  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  ulnar  nerve  being  the  one 
that  appears  to  suffer  next  in  frequency. 

The  circumflex  nerve  is  of  particular  surgical  interest.  On  account  of  its  course  round  the 
joint  it  is  liable  to  be  torn  in  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  and  in  dislocatious 
of  the  shouliler-joint,  leading  to  paralvsis  of  the  deltoid,  and,  according  to  Erb,  inflammation  of 
the  shoulder-joint  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  neuritis  of  this  nerve  from  extension  of  the 
inflammation  to  it. 

*  According  to  Hutchinson,  the  digital  nerve  to  the  thumb  reaches  only  as  high  as  the  root  of  the 
nail ;  the  one  to  the  forefinger  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx;  and  the  one  to  the  mid 
die  and  ring  lingers  not  higher  than  the  first  phalangeal  joint  {London  Hasp,  Gaz.  vol.  iii.  p.  319.) 
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Mr.  Hilton  takes  the  circumflex  nerve  afl  an  illustration  of  a  law  which  he  lays  down,  that 
**  the  same  trunks  of  nerves  whose  branches  supply  the  groups  of  muscles  moving  a  ioint  furnish 
also  a  distribution  of  nerves  to  the  skin  over  the  insertions  of  the  same  muscles,  and  the  interior 
of  the  joint  receives  its  nerves  firom  the  same  souroe."  In  this  way  he  explains  the  fact  that  an 
inflamed  joint  becomes  rigid,  because  the  same  nerves  which  supply  the  interior  of  the  joint 
supply  the  muscles  also  which  move  that  joint. 

The  median  nerve  is  liable  to  iiyury  in  wounds  of  the  forearm.  When  paralyzed,  there  is 
loss  of  flexion  of  the  second  phalanges  of  all  the  fingers  and  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
index  and  middle  fingers.  Flexion  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  ring  and  middle  fingers  is 
effected  by  that  portion  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  which  is  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 
There  is  power  to  flex  the  proximal  phalanges  through  the  Interossei.  The  thumb  cannot  be 
flexed  or  .opposed,  and  is  maintained  in  a  position  of  extension  and  adduction.  All  power  of 
pronation  is  lost.  The  wrist  can  be  flexed,  if  the  hand  is  first  adducted,  by  the  action  of  the 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  There  is  loss  or  impairment  of  sensation  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
thumb,  index,  middle,  and  outer  half  of  the  ring  fingers,  and  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  same 
finders  over  the  last  two  phalanges  ;  except  in  the  thumb,  where  the  loss  of  sensation  would  be 
limited  to  the  back  of  tne  last  phalanx.  In  order  to  expose  the  median  nerve  for  the  purpose 
of  stretching  an  incision  should  be  made  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Palmaris 
longus,  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  nerve. 

The  ulnar  nerve  is  also  liable  to  be  injured  in  wounds  of  the  forearm.  When  paralyzed, 
there  is  loss  of  power  of  flexion  in  the  ring  and  little  fingers ;  there  is  impaired  power  of  ulnar 
flexion  and  adduction  ;  there  is  inability  to  spread  out  the  fingers  from  paralysis  of  the  Inter- 
ossei ;  and  there  is  inability  to  adduct  the  thumb.  Sensation  is  lost  or  impaired  in  the  skin  sup- 
plied by  the  nerve.  In  order  to  expose  the  nerve  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  an  incision 
should  be  made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  the  nerve 
will  be  found  lying  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve  is  probably  more  frequently  injured  than  any  other  nen^e  of  the 
upper  extremity.  In  consequence  of  its  close  relationship  to  the  humerus  as  it  lies  in  the  mus- 
culo-spiral groove,  it  is  frequently  torn  or  iiyured  in  fractures  of  this  bone,  or  subsequently 
involved  in  the  callus  that  may  be  thrown  out  around  a  fracture,  and  thus  pressed  upon  and  its 
functions  interfered  with.  It  is  also  liable  to  be  contused  against  the  bone  oy  kicks  or  blows  or 
to  be  divided  by  wounds  of  the  arm.  When  paralyzed,  the  hand  is  flexed  at  the  wrist  and  lies 
flaccid.  This  is  known  as  *'  drop-wrist."  The  fingers  are  also  flexed,  and  on  an  attempt  being 
made  to  extend  them  the  last  two  phalanges  onlv  will  be  extended  through  the  action  of  the  Inter- 
ossei,  the  first  phalanges  remaining  flexed.  There  is  no  power  of  extending  the  wrist.  Supina- 
tion is  completely  lost  when  the  forearm  is  extended  on  the  arm,  but  it  is  possible  to  a  certain 
extent  if  the  forearm  is  flexed  so  as  to  allow  of  the  action  of  the  Biceps.  Tne  power  of  exten- 
sion of  the  forearm  is  lost  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the  Triceps.  The  best  position  in  which 
to  expose  the  nerve  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  is  to  make  an  incision  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  Supinator  longus,  just  above  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint.  The  skin  and  super- 
ficial structures  are  to  be  divided  and  the  deep  fascia  exposed,  'the  whit€  line  in  this  struc- 
ture indicating  the  border  of  the  muscle  is  to  be  definea,  and  the  deep  fascia  divided  in  this 
line.  By  now  raising  the  Supinator  longus  the  nerve  will  be  found  lying  beneath  it,  on  the 
Brachialis  anticus. 

THE   DORSAL   NERVES  (Fig.  502). 

The  Dorsal  Nerves  are  twelve  in  number  on  each  side.  The  first  appears 
between  the  first  and*  second  dorsal  vertebrsB,  and  the  last  between  the  last  dorsal 
and  first  lumbar. 

The  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves  are  of  small  size,  and  vary  but  slightly  from  the 
second  to  the  last.  Both  roots  are  very  slender,  the  posterior  roots  only  slightly 
exceeding  the  anterior  in  thickness.  They  gradually  increase  in  length  from 
above  downward,  and  pass  down  in  contact  with  the  spinal  cord  for  a  distance 
equal  to  the  height  of,  at  least,  two  vertebrae,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region, 
before  they  emerge  from  the  spinal  canal.  They  then  join  in  the  intervertebral 
foramen,  and  at  their  exit  divide  into  two  primary  divisions,  a  posterior  (dorsal) 
and  an  anterior  (intercostal). 

The  first  and  last  dorsal  nerves  are  peculiar  in  some  respects. 

Posterior  Divisions  of  the  Dorsal  Nerves. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves,  which  are  smaller  than  the  ante- 
rior, pass  backward  between  the  transverse  processes,  and  divide  into  internal  and 
external  branches. 

The  internal  branches  of  the  six  upper  nerves  pass  inward  between  the  Semi- 
spinalis  dorsi  and  Multifidus  spinas  muscles,  which  they  supply,  and  then,  piercing 
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the  origins  of  the  Rhomboidei  and  Trapezius  muscles,  become  cutaneous  by  the 
side  of  the  spinous  processes  and  ramify  in  the  integument.  The  internal  branches 
of  the  six  lower  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  Multifidus  spinae,  without  giving  off 
any  cutaneous  filaments. 

The  external  branches  increase  in  size  from  above  downward.  They  pass 
through  the  Longissimus  dorsi  to  the  cellular  interval  between  it  and  the  Ilio- 
costalis,  and  supply  those  muscles,  as  well  as  their  continuations  upward  to  the 
head,  and  the  Levatores  costarum ;  the  five  or  six  lower  nerves  also  give  off 
cutaneous  filaments,  which  pierce  the  Serratus  posticus  inferior  and  Latissimus  dorsi 
in  a  line  with  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  and  then  ramify  in  the  integument. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  in  number.  The  six 
upper  cutaneous  nerves  are  derived  from  the  internal  branches  of  the  posterior 
divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves.  They  pierce  the  origins  of  the  Rhomboidei  and 
Trapezius  muscles,  and  become  cutaneous  by  the  side  of  the  spinous  processes, 
and  then  ramify  in  the  integument.  They  are  frequently  furnished  with  gangliform 
enlargements.  The  six  lower  cutaneous  nerves  are  derived  from  the  external 
branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves.  They  pierce  the  Serratus 
posticus  inferior  and  Latissimus  dorsi  in  a  line  with  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  and 
then  ramify  in  the  integument. 

Anterior  Divisions  of  the  Dorsal  Nerves. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves  {intercostal  nerves)  are  twelve  in 
number  on  each  side.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  distributed  to  the  pariet^s  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  separately  from  each  other,  without  being  joined  in  a 
plexus ;  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  the  other  spinal  nerves.  Each  nerve  is 
connected  with  the  adjoining  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  by  one  or  two  filaments. 
The  intercostal  nerves  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  from  the  difference  they 
present  in  their  distribution.  The  six  upper,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and 
the  intercosto-humeral  branch  of  the  second,  are  limited  in  their  distribution  to  the 
parietes  of  the  chest.  The  six  lower  supply  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
the  last  one  sending  a  cutaneous  filament  to  the  hip. 

The  First  Dorsal  Nerve. — The  anterior  division  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve  divides 
into  two  branches :  one,  the  larger,  leaves  the  thorax  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the 
first  rib,  and  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  brachial  plexus ;  the  other  and 
smaller  branch  runs  along  the  first  intercostal  space,  forming  the  first  intercostal 
nerve,  and  terminates  on  the  front  of  the  chest  by  forming  the  first  anterior 
cutaneous  nerve  of  the  thorax.  Occasionally  this  anterior  cutaneous  branch  is 
wanting.  The  first  intercostal  nerve,  as  a  rule,  gives  off  no  lateral  cutaneous 
branch,  but  sometimes  a  small  branch  is  given  off  which  communicates  with  the 
intercosto-humeral. 

The  Upper  Dorsal  Nerves. — The  anterior  divisions  of  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  dorsal  nerves  and  the  small  branch  from  the  first  dorsal  are 
confined  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  are  named  upper  or  pectoral  intercostal 
nerves.  They  pass  forward  in  the  intercostal  spaces  with  the  intercostal  vessels, 
being  situated  below  them.  At  the  back  of  the  chest  they  lie  between  the  pleura 
and  the  External  intercostal  muscle,  but  are  soon  placed  between  the  two  planes 
of  Intercostal  muscles  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  rib.  They  then  enter  the 
substance  of  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles,  and,  running  amidst  their  fibres  as  far 
as  the  costal  cartilages,  they  gain  the  inner  surface  of  the  muscles  and  lie  between 
them  and  the  pleura.  Near  the  sternum  they  cross  the  internal  mammary  artery 
and  Triangularis  sterni  muscle,  pierce  the  Internal  intercostal  and  Pectoralis  major 
muscles,  and  supply  the  integument  of  the  front  of  the  chest  and  over  the 
mammary  gland,  forming  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax,  the  branch 
from  the  second  nerve  becoming  joined  with  the  supraclavicular  nerves  of  the 
cervical  plexus. 

Branches. — Numerous  slender  muscular  filaments  supply  the  Intercostals,  the 
Infracostales,  the  Levatores  costarum,  Serratus  posticus  superior,  and  Triangularis 
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FlO.  SOU,— Superflclal  and  duep  dlalrlbuliaii  of  tli«  posterior  branches  nf  Ihe  spinal  nervee  (alter  Hlraf  hftld 
-J  '~,elll*).    On  the  left  eide  the  cutaneous  branches  are  represented  lying  on  the  superflclal  layer    '  - 


.   On  the  right  side  t 


it  dlvj^ded  and  partly  rt 

e.  and  union  byaloiipwllh  the  supond.   2,  p^cert  on  the  Keci 

-'  -cipltal  nerve.  pasBlng  round  the  short  musolea  and  p[f  re' 

1  iiutslde.    3.  External  branch  from  the  ponlerlur  dIvisioD 


'  origin,    a  a.  Lesser  ocrlpllal  nerve  IW>m  the  renieal  plexus. 


the  Complcius:  the  eitemal  branch  is  _ _, 

thelhlrd  nerve,  3',  Its  Internal  branch,  sometimes  called  the  third  orcipitnl.  I'tog'.  The  Internal  branches 
of  the  several  oorreapondlnit  nerves  on  the  left  side.  The  eilemal  branches  of  these  nerves,  proceeding  to 
mnsclei,  arcdliplayed  on  the  right  side,  d  I  tod  6,  and  thence  tod  12.  External  muscular  branches  of  the  poa- 
terlor  divisions  nf  the  twelve  dorsal  nerves  on  the  r^ht  sldu,  if  1'  to  d  S'.  The  Internal  cutaneous  liranehcs  of 
the  aU  upper  dorsal  nerves  on  the  lell  side,  J  7'  to  d  la'.  I'utanuous  tvfigs  from  the  external  branches  of  the 
six  loirer  doisal  nerves.  1 1.  External  bntnche*  from  the  iXKtcrlor  divisions  o{  several  lumbar  nerves  on  the 
right  aide,  piercing  the  munclus.  the  lower  descendlnR  over  the  gluteal  region,  f  V.  The  same,  more  nuper- 
flmtly.  on  the  left  side.  it.  The  Issue  and  union  by  loops  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  four  SRcral  nerves  on  the 
right  side,    t  f.  ^mc  of  those  distributed  to  the  skin  on  the  leftside. 

sterni  muscles.  Some  of  these  branches,  at  the  front  of  the  chest,  cross  the  costal 
cartilages  from  one  to  another  intercostal  space. 
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Lateral  (hUaneous  Nerves, — These  are  derived  from  the  intercostal  nerves, 
midway  between  the  vertebrae  and  sternum :  they  pierce  the  External  intercostal 
and  Serratus  magnus  muscles,  and  divide  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  branches  are  reflected  forward  to  the  side  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
chest,  supplying  the  integument  of  the  chest  and  mamma  and  the  upper  digitations 
of  the  External  oblique. 

The  posterior  branches  are  reflected  backward  to  supply  the  integument  over 
the  scapula  and  over  the  Latissimus  dorsi. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  second  intercostal  nerve  is  of  large  size, 
and  does  not  divide,  like  the  other  nerves,  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch. 
It  is  named,  from  its  origin  and  distribution,  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve  (Fig.  500). 
It  pierces  the  External  intercostal  muscle,  crosses  the  axilla  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  arm,  and  joins  with  a  filament  from  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg.  It  then  pierces 
the  fascia,  and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  and  back  part  of 
the  arm,  communicating  with  the  internal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve.  The  size  of  this  nerve  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  other 
cutaneous  nerves,  especially  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg.  A  second  intercosto-humeral 
nerve  is  frequently  given  off  from  the  third  intercostal.  It  supplies  filaments  to 
the  armpit  and  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

The  Lower  Dorsal  Nerves. — The  anterior  divisions  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  dorsal  nerves  are  continued  anteriorly  from  the  intercostal 
spaces  into  the  abdominal  wall,  hence  these  nerves  are  named  lower  or  abdominal 
intercostal  nerves  ;  the  twelfth  dorsal  is  continued  throughout  its  whole  course  in 
the  abdominal  wall,  since  it  is  placed  below  the  last  rib  {subcostal  nerve).  They 
have  (except  the  last)  the  same  arrangement  as  the  upper  ones  as  far  as  the 
anterior  extremities  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  where  they  pass  behind  the  costal 
cartilages,  and  between  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis  muscles,  to  the 
sheath  of  the  Rectus,  which  they  perforate.  They  supply  the  Rectus  muscle,  and 
terminate  in  branches  which  become  subcutaneous  near  the  linea  alba.  These 
branches  are  named  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen.  They  are 
directed  outward  as  far  as  the  lateral  cutaneous  nerves,  supplying  the  integument 
of  the  front  of  the  belly.  The  lower  intercostal  nerves  supply  the  Intercostals, 
Serratus  posticus  inferior,  and  Abdominal  muscles.  Filaments  have  been  traced 
to  the  costal  part  of  the  Diaphragm.  About  the  middle  of  their  course  they 
give  off  lateral  cutaneous  branches,  which  pierce  the  External  intercostal  and 
External  oblique  muscles,  in  the  same  line  as  the  lateral  cutaneous  nerves  of  the 
thorax,  and  divide  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  integument  of  the  abdomen  and  back,  the  anterior  branches  passing  nearly 
as  far  forward  as  the  margin  of  the  Rectus,  the  posterior  branches  passing 
backward  to  supply  the  skin  over  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  where  they  join  the  dorsal 
cutaneous  nerves. 

The  last  dorsal  is  larger  than  the  other  dorsal  nerves.  Its  anterior  division 
runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib  in  front  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum, 
perforates  the  Transversalis,  and  passes  forward  between  it  and  the  Internal 
oblique  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lower  intercostal  nerves.  It 
communicates  with  the  ilio-hypogastric  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  is 
frequently  connected  with  the  first  lumbar  nerve  by  a  slender  branch,  the  darso- 
himbar  nerve,  which  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  dorsal  is  remarkable  for  its  large  size : 
it  perforates  the  Internal  and  External  oblique  muscles,  passes  downward  over 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  in  front  of  the  iliac  branch  of  the  ilio-hypogastric  (Fig.  609), 
and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  front  of  the  hip,  some  of  its  filaments 
extending  as  low  down  as  the  trochanter  major.  It  does  not  divide  into  an  anterior 
and  posterior  branch  like  the  other  lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostal 
nerves. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  lower  seven  intercostal  nerves  and  the  ilio-hypogastric  irom  the 
first  lunibar  nerve  supply  the  skin  of  the  abdominal  wall.    They  run  downwiurd  and  inward 
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fairly  equidistant  from  each  other.  The  sixth  and  seventh  supply  the  skin  over  the  '*  pit  of  the 
stomach;"  the  eighth  corresponds  to  ahout  the  position  ot  the  middle  linea  transversa;  the 
tenth  to  the  umbilicus ;  and  the  ilio-hypogastric  supi)lies  the  skin  over  the  pubes  and  external 
abdominal  rin^.  There  are  several  points  of  surreal  importance  about  the  distribution  of  these 
nerves,  and  it  is  important  to  remeinber  their  qngin  ana  course,  for  in  manv  diseases  affecting 
the  nerve-trunks  at  or  near  the  origin  the  ^n  is  referred  to  their  peripneral  terminations. 
Thus  in  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  children  will  often  be  brought  to  the  surgeon  suffering  from 
pain  in  the  belly.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nerves  are  irritated  at  the  seat  of  disease  as 
they  issue  from  the  spinal  canal.  When  the  irritation  is  confined  to  a  single  pair  of  nerves,  the 
sensation  complained  of  is  often  a  feeling  of  constriction,  as  if  a  cord  were  tied  round  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  in  these  cases  the  situation  of  the  sense  of  constriction  may  serve  to  localize  the 
disease  in  the  spinal  column.  In  other  cases,  where  the  bone  disease  is  more  extensive  and  two 
or  more  nerves  are  involved,  a  more  general  difiused  pain  in  the  abdomen  is  complained  of.  A 
similar  condition  is  sometimes  present  in  affections  of  the  cord  itself,  as  in  tabes  dorsalis. 

Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  nerves  which  supply  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 
supply  also  the  planes  of  muscle  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Hence 
it  follows  that  any  irritation  applied  to  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  cutaneous  branches  in 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  immediately  followed  by  reflex  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
A  good  practical  illustration  of  this  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  watching  two  sui^eons  examine 
the  abdomen  of  the  same  patient.  One,  whoso  hand  is  cold,  causes  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal 
wall  to  at  once  contract  and  the  belly  to  i3ecome  rigid,  and  thus  not  nearly  so  suitable  for  examina- 
tion ;  the  other,  who  has  taken  the  precaution  to  warm  his  hand,  examines  the  abdomen  with- 
out exciting  any  reflex  contraction.  The  supply  of  both  muscles  and  skin  from  the  same  source 
is  of  importance  in  protecting  the  abdominal  viscera  from  ini'ury.  A  blow  on  the  abdomen, 
even  of  a  severe  character,  will  do  no  injury  to  the  viscera  if  the  muscles  are  in  a  condition  of 
firm  contraction ;  whereas  in  cases  where  the  muscles  have  been  taken  unawares,  and  the  blow 
has  been  struck  while  thev  were  in  a  state  of  rest,  an  iniury  insufficient  to  produce  any  lesion  of 
the  abdominal  wall  has  been  attended  with  rupture  or  some  of  the  abdominal  contents.  The 
importance,  therefore,  of  immediate  reflex  contraction  upon  the  receipt  of  an  injur}^  cannot  be 
overestimated,  and  the  intimate  association  of  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  fibres  in  the  same 
nerve  produces  a  much  more  immediate  response  on  the  part  of  the  muscles  to  any  peripheral 
stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  filaments  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  two  sets  of  fibres  were  derived 
from  independent  sources. 

Again,  the  nerves  supplying  the  abdominal  muscles  and  skin  derived  from  the  lower  inter- 
costal nerves  are  intimately  connected  with  the  sympathetic  supplying  the  abdominal  viscera 
through  the  lower  thoracic  ganglia  from  which  the  splanchnic  nerves  are  derived.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  in  laceration  of  the  abdominal  viscera  and  in  acute  peritonitis  the  muscles  of  the 
belly-wall  become  firmly  contracted,  and  thus  as  far  as  possible  preserve  the  abdominal  contents 
in  a  condition  of  rest. 

THE  LTJMBAB  NERVES. 

The  lumbar  nerves  are  five  in  number  on  each  side.  The  first  appears  between 
the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  last  between  the  last  lumbar  and  the 
base  of  the  sacrum. 

The  roots  of  the  lower  lumbar  (and  upper  sacral)  nerves  are  the  largest,  and  their 
filaments  the  most  numerous,  of  all  the  spinal  nerves,  and  they  are  closely  aggre- 
gated together  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  cord.  The  anterior  roots  are  the 
smaller,  but  there  is  not  the  same  disproportion  between  them  and  the  posterior 
roots  as  in  the  cervical  nerves.  The  roots  of  these  nerves  have  a  vertical  direction, 
and  are  of  considerable  length,  more  especially  the  lower  ones,  since  the  spinal 
cord  does  not  extend  beyond  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  The  roots  become  joined 
in  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  the  nerves  so  formed  divide  at  their  exit  into 
two  divisions,  posterior  and  anterior. 

Posterior  DiviaioxiB  of  the  Lumbar  Nerres. 

The  posterior  diyisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves  (Fig.  502)  diminish  in  size  from 
above  downward;  they  pass  backward  beneath  the  transverse  processes,  and 
divide  into  internal  and  external  branches. 

The  internal  brancheSy  the  smaller,  pass  inward  close  to  the  articular 
processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  supply  the  Multifidus  spinse  and  Interspinales 
muscles. 

The  external  branches  supply  the  Erector  spinae  and  Intertransverse  muscles. 
From  the  three  upper  branches  cutaneous  nerves  are  derived  which  pierce  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  muscle  and  descend  over  the  back  part  of  the 
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crest  of  the  ilium,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  gluteal  region,  some 
of  the  filaments  passing  as  far  as  the  trochanter  major  (nervi  clunium  superiares). 

Anterior  Divisions  of  the  Lumbar  Nerves. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves  increase  in  size  from  above  down- 
ward. At  their  origin  they  communicate  with  the  lumbar  ganglia  of  the  sym- 
pathetic by  long,  slender  filaments,  which  accompany  the  lumbar  arteries  round 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  beneath  the  Psoas  muscle.  The  nerves 
pass  obliquely  outward  behind  the  Psoas  magnus  or  between  its  fasciculi,  dis- 
tributing filaments  to  it  and  the  Quadratus  lumborum.  The  anterior  divisions 
of  the  four  upper  nerves  give  ofi"  their  branches  by  a  series  of  anastomotic  loops, 
which  are  called  the  lumbar  plexus.  The  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  lumbar, 
joined  with  a  branch  from  the  fourth,  descends  across  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to 
join  the  anterior  division  of  the  first  sacral  nerve  and  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  sacral  plexus.  The  cord  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  fifth  lumbar  and  the 
branch  from  the  fourth  is  called  the  lumbosacral  nerve. 

The  Lumbar  Plexus. 

The  lumbar  plexus,  so  called,  is  formed  by  the  anastomotic  loops  above  men- 
tioned.    The  plexus  is  narrow  above,  and  often  connected  with  the  last  dorsal  by 
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Fig.  503.— Plan  of  the  lumbar  plexus. 

a  slender  branch,  the  dorso-lumbar  nerve;  it  is  broad  below,  where  it  is  joined  to 
the  sacral  plexus  by  the  lumbo-sacral  cord.  It  is  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
Psoas  muscle  near  its  posterior  part,  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  mode  in  which  the  plexus  is  formed  varies  greatly  in  difierent  subjects. 
A  plan  which  is  often  found  is  the  following :  The  first  lumbar  nerve  receives  a 
branch  from  the  last  dorsal,  and  gives  off  two  branches,  the  upper  of  which  sub- 
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divides  into  the  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal ;  the  lower  one  descends  and 
subdivides  into  two  branches,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  second  lumbar 
nerve  sends  a  branch  to  join  with  the  anterior  of  the  two  preceding,  to  form  the 
genito-crural  nerve ;  the  rest  of  the  nerve  then  receives  the  posterior  of  the  two 
above  mentioned,  and  proceeds  downward,  giving  off  an  external^  a  middle^  and 
an  internal  branch.  The  third  Imnbar  nenre  gives  off  three  branches,  known  as 
dorsal^  middle^  and  ventral.  The  fourth  lumbar  nerve  also  divides  into  three 
branches,  known  as  anterior^  posterior j  and  inferior.  These  various  subdivisions 
now  unite  as  follows :  The  external  from  the  second  joins  the  dorsal  from  the 
third  to  form  the  external  cutaneous  nerve.  The  middle  branches  from  the  second 
and  third  together  with  the  posterior  from  the  fourth,  unite  to  form  the  anterior 
crural  nerve ;  while  the  remaining  {internal  and  ventral)  branches  of  the  second 
and  third  lumbar  nerves  unite  with  the  anterior  of  the  fourth  to  form  the  obturator 
nerve.  The  remainder  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  fourth  nerve  passes  down 
to  communicate  with  the  fifth  lumbar  nerve.  The  accessory  obturator,  when  it 
exists,  is  formed  by  a  small  branch  from  the  third  nerve  joining  with  a  small 
branch  from  the  fourth. 

From  this  arrangement  it  follows  that  the  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal 
are  derived  entirely  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve ;  the  genito-crural  from  the  first 
and  second  nerves ;  the  external  cutaneous  from  the  second  and  third ;  the  ante- 
rior crural  and  obturator  by  fibres  derived  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  \ 
and  the  accessory  obturator,  when  it  exists,  from  the  third  and  fourth. 

The  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  are — the 

Ilio-hypogastric.  Anterior  crural. 

Ilio-inguinal.  Obturator. 

Genito-crural.  Accessory  obturator. 
External  cutaneous. 

The  nio-hypogastric  Nerve  {superior  musculo-cutaneous)  arises  from  the  first 
lumbar  nerve.  It  emerges  from  the  outer  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle  at  its  upper 
part,  and  crosses  obliquely  in  front  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium.  It  then  perforates  the  Transversalis  muscle  at  its  posterior  part,  near  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  and  divides  between  it  and  the  Internal  oblique  into  two 
branches,  iliac  and  hypogastric. 

The  ilia^  branch  pierces  the  Internal  and  External  oblique  muscles  imme- 
diately above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the 
gluteal  region,  behind  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve  (Fig. 
609).  The  size  of  this  nerve  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve. 

The  hypogastric  branch  (Fig.  505)  continues  onward  between  the  Internal 
oblique  and  Transversalis  muscles.  It  then  pierces  the  Internal  oblique,  and 
near  the  middle  line  perforates  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique,  about  an 
inch  above  and  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  hypogastric  region. 

The  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  communicates  with  the  last  dorsal  and  ilio-inguinal 
nerves. 

The  nio-inguinal  Nerve  {inferior  musculo-cutaneous),  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, arises  with  it  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve.  It  emerges  from  the  outer 
border  of  the  Psoas  just  below  the  ilio-hypogastric,  and,  passing  obliquely  across 
the  Quadratus  lumborum  and  Iliacus  muscles,  perforates  the  Transversalis  near 
the  fore  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  communicates  with  the  ilio-hypogastric 
nerve  between  that  muscle  and  the  Internal  oblique.  The  nerve  then  pierces  the 
Internal  oblique,  distributing  filaments  to  it ;  and,  accompanying  the  spermatic 
cord  through  the  inguinal  canal,  it  escapes  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and  to  the 
scrotum  in  the  male  and  to  the  labium  in  the  female.     The  size  of  this  nerve  is  in 
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iorerae  proportion  to  that  of  the  ilio-hjpogastic.  Occasionally  it  is  very  small, 
and  ends  by  Joining  the  ilio-hypogastric ;  in  such  cases  a  branch  from  the  ilio- 
hypogastric takes  the  place  of  the  ilio-inguinal,  or  the  latter  nerve  may  be  alto- 
getner  absent. 

The  Oenito-croial  Nerve  arises  froin  the  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves.  It 
passes  obliquely  through  the  substance  of  the  Psoas,  and  emerges  from  its  inner 
border  at  a  level  corresponding  to  the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  third 
and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrse.  It  descends  on  its  surface  for  a  variable  distance, 
and  divides  into  a  genital  and  crural  branch. 


Fio.  6(H.— The  lumbar  plexuvand  lis  braDch«>. 

The  genital  branch,  passes  outward  on  the  Psoas  magnus,  near  the  external 
iliac  artery,  to  which  it  gives  a  twig.  It  then  pierces  the  fascia  tranarersalis  or 
passes  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  descends  along  the  back  part  of  the 
»)ermatic  cord  to  the  scrotum  in  the  male,  and  supplies  the  Cremaster  muscle. 
In  the  female  it  accompanies  the  round  ligament. 

The  crural  branch  descends  on  the  external  iliac  artery,  sending  a  few  fila- 
ments round  it,  and,  passing  beneath  Foupart's  ligament  into  the  thigh,  enters  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  lying  superficial  and  a  little  external  to  the  femoral 
artery,  to  which  it  also  supplies  a  few  filaments.  It  pierces  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and,  becoming  superficial  by  passing  through  the  fascia 
lata,  it  supplies  the  skin  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  as  far  as  midway 
between  the  pelvis  and  knee.  On  the  front  of  the  thigh  it  communicates  with 
the  outer  branch  of  the  middle  cutaneous  nerve,  derived  from  the  anterior  crural. 
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Fw,  SOB.— Nervee  of  the  lower  txlremlty.    Front  view. 

The  External  Oataneoiu  Nerre  arises  from  the  second  and  third  lumbar  nerves. 
It  emerges  from  the  outer  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle   about  its   middle,  and 
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crosses  the  Iliacus  muscle  obliquely,  to  the  notch  immediately  beneath  the  ante- 
rior superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  where  it  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  into 
the  thigh,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  branch  descends  in  an  aponeurotic  canal  formed  in  the  fascia 
lata,  becomes  superficial  about  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  dividej^ 
into  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  integument  along  the  anterior  and 
outer  part  of  the  thigh,  as  far  down  as  the  knee.  This  nerve  occasionally  com- 
municates with  a  branch  of  the  long  saphenous  nerve  in  front  of  the  knee- 
joint. 

The  posterior  branch  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  and  subdivides  into  branches  which 
pass  backward  across  the  outer  and  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  supplying  the 
integument  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

The  Obturator  Nenre  supplies  the  obturator  externus  and  Adductor  muscles  of 
the  thigh,  the  articulations  of  the  hip  and  knee,  and  occasionally  the  integument 
of  the  thigh  and  leg.  It  arises  by  three  branches — from  the  second,  the  third,  and 
the  fourth  lumbar  nerves.  It  descends  through  the  inner  fibres  of  the  Psoas  muscle 
and  emerges  from  its  inner  border  near  the  brim  of  the  pelvis;  it  then  runs  along 
the  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis,  above  the  obturator  vessels,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
obturator  foramen,  where  it  enters  the  thigh,  and  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  branch,  separated  by  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Obturator  externus,  and 
lower  down  by  the  Adductor  brevis  muscle. 

The  anterior  branch  (Fig.  506)  passes  down  in  front  of  the  Adductor  brevis, 
being  covered  by  the  Pectineus  and  Adductor  longus,  and  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  latter  muscle  communicates  with  the  internal  cutaneous  and  internal  saphenous 
nerves,  forming  a  kind  of  plexus.  It  then  descends  upon  the  femoral  artery,  upon 
which  it  is  finally  distributed.  The  nerve,  near  the  obturator  foramen,  gives  off  an 
articular  branch  to  the  hip-joint.  Behind  the  Pectineus  it  distributes  muscular 
branches  to  the  Adductor  longus  and  Gracilis,  occasionally  to  the  Adductor  brevis, 
and  rarely  to  the  Pectineus,  and  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the  acces- 
sory obturator  nerve. 

Occasionally  the  communicating  branch  to  the  internal  cutaneous  and  internal 
saphenous  nerves  is  continued  down,  as  a  cutaneous  branch,  to  the  thigh  and  leg. 
When  this  is  so,  this  occasional  cutaneous  branch  emerges  from  beneath  the  lower 
border  of  the  Adductor  longus,  descends  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  Sartorius 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  where  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  communicates  with 
the  long  saphenous  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  leg  as  low  down  as  its  middle.  When  this  communicating  branch  is  small, 
its  place  is  supplied  by  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  posterior  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve  pierces  the  Obturator  externus, 
sending  branches  to  supply  it,  and  passes  behind  the  Adductor  brevis  on  the  front 
of  the  Adductor  magnus,  where  it  divides  into  numerous  muscular  branches,  which 
supply  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  occasionally  the  Adductor  brevis.  One  of  the 
branches  gives  oif  a  filament  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  articular  branch  for  the  knee-joint  perforates  the  lower  part  of  the  Adductor 
magnus  and  enters  the  popliteal  space ;  it  then  descends  upon  the  popliteal  artery 
as  far  as  the  back  part  of  the  knee-joint,  where  it  perforates  the  posterior  ligament 
and  is  distributed  to  the  synovial  membrane.  It  gives  filaments  to  the  o-rtery  in 
its  course. 

The  Accessory  Obturator  Nerve  (Fig.  504)  is  not  constantly  present.  It  is  of 
small  size,  and  arises  by  separate  filaments  from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves. 
It  descends  along  the  inner  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  crosses  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  and  passes  under  the  outer  border  of  the  Pectineus  muscle, 
where  it  divides  into  numerous  branches.  One  of  these  supplies  the  Pectineus, 
penetrating  its  under  surface;  another  is  distributed  to  the  hip-joint ;  while  a  third 
communicates  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve.  When  this  nerve 
is  absent  the  hip-joint  receives  two  branches  from  the  obturator  nerve.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  very  small,  and  becomes  lost  in  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint. 
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The  Anterior  Gmral  Nerve  (Figs.  504,  506)  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  lumbar 
plexus.  It  supplies  muscular  branches  to  the  Iliacus,  Pectineus,  and  all  the 
muscles  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  excepting  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris ;  cutaneous 
filaments  to  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh  and  to  the  leg  and  foot ;  and 
articular  branches  to  the  hip  and  knee.  It  arises  from  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  lumbar  nerves.  It  descends  through  the  fibres  of  the  Psoas  muscle, 
emerging  from  it  at  the  lower  part  of  its  outer  border,  and  passes  down  between 
it  and  the  Iliacus,  and  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  into  the  thigh,  where  it  becomes 
somewhat  flattened,  and  divides  into  an  anterior  part  which  passes  superficial  to 
the  external  circumflex  vessels,  and  a  posterior  part  which  passes  beneath  these 
vessels.  Under  Poupart's  ligament  it  is  separated  from  the  femoral  artery  by  the 
Psoas  muscle,  and  lies  beneath  the  iliac  fascia. 

Within  the  pelvis  the  anterior  crural  nerve  gives  ofi"  from  its  outer  side  some 
small  branches  to  the  Iliacus,  and  a  branch  to  the  femoral  artery  which  is  distrib- 
uted upon  the  upper  part  of  that  vessel.  The  origin  of  this  branch  varies :  it 
occasionally  arises  higher  than  usual,  or  it  may  arise  lower  down  in  the  thigh. 

External  to  the  pelvis  the  following  branches  are  given  off : 


From  the  Anterior  Division, 

Middle  cutaneous. 
Internal  cutaneous. 
Muscular. 


From  the  Posterior  Division. 

Long  saphenous. 

Muscular. 

Articular. 


Anterior  Division. — The  middle  cutaneous  nerve  (Fig.  505)  pierces  the  fascia 
lata  about  three  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  descend  in  immediate  proximity  along  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  dis- 
tributing numerous  branches  to  the  integument  as  low  as  the  front  of  the  knee, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  nervu^s  cutaneus  patellce^  a  branch  of  the  internal 
saphenous  nerve,  helping  to  form  the  patellar  plexus.  Its  outer  branch  communi- 
cates, above,  with  the  crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve,  and  the  inner 
branch  with  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  below.  The  Sartorius  muscle  is  fre- 
quently pierced  by  this  nerve  or  by  its  outer  branch. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  passes  obliquely  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  divides  in  front  or  at  the  inner  side  of  that  vessel 
into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior  or  internal. 

The  anterior  branch  runs  downward  on  the  Sartorius,  perforates  the  fascia  lata 
at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
supplies  the  integument  as  low  down  as  the  inner  side  of  the  knee ;  the  other 
crosses  to  the  outer  side  of  the  patella,  communicating  in  its  course  with  the 
nervus  cutaneus  patellae,  a  branch   of  the  internal  saphenous  nerve. 

The  posterior  or  internal  branch  descends  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
Sartorius  muscle  to  the  knee,  where  it  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  communicates  with 
the  long  saphenous  nerve,  and  gives  off  several  cutaneous  branches.  The  nerve 
then  passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  to  the  integument  of  which  it  is 
distributed.  This  nerve,  beneath  the  fascia  lata,  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
Adductor  longus,  joins  in  a  plexiform  network  by  uniting  with  branches  of  the 
long  saphenous  and  obturator  nerves  (Fig.  506).  W  hen  the  communicating  branch 
from  the  obturator  nerve  is  large  and  continued  to  the  integument  of  the  leg,  the 
inner  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  is  small  and  terminates  at  the  plexus, 
occasionally  giving  off  a  few  cutaneous  filaments. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  before  dividing,  gives  off  a  few  filaments,  which 
pierce  the  fascia  lata,  to  supply  the  integument  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh, 
accompanying  the  long  saphenous  vein.  One  of  these  filaments  passes  through 
the  saphenous  opening ;  a  second  becomes  subcutaneous  about  the  middle  of  the 
thigh ;  and  a  third  pierces  the  fascia  at  its  lower  third. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  tbe  Pectineus  and  Sartorius.  Those  to  the 
Pectineus,  often  united  with  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  at  their  origin,  are 
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usually  two  in  number  and  pass  inward  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  and  enter  the 
muscle  on  its  anterior  surface.  Sometimes  one  of  these  nerves  is  given  off  in  the 
pelvis,  and  is  then  often  united  with  the  accessory  obturator.  The  Sartorius  is 
supplied  by  filaments  which  arise  in  common  with  the  middle  cutaneous  nerve  and 
enter  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle. 

Posterior  Division. — The  long  or  internal  saphenous  nerve  is  the  largest  of  the 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  anterior  crural.  It  approaches  the  femoral  artery 
where  this  vessel  passes  beneath  the  Sartorius,  and  lies  at  first  on  its  outer  side 
and  then  crosses  over  it,  beneath  the  aponeurotic  covering  of  Hunter's  canal,  as 
far  as  the  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Adductor  magnus.  It  then  quits  the 
artery,  and  descends  vertically  along  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  beneath  the  Sar- 
torius, pierces  the  fascia  lata,  opposite  the  interval  between  the  tendons  of  the 
Sartorius  and  Gracilis,  and  becomes  subcutaneous.  The  nerve  then  passes  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  accompanied  by  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  descends 
behind  the  internal  border  of  the  tibia,  and,  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  divides 
into  two  branches :  one  continues  its  course  along  the  margin  of  the  tibia,  termi- 
nating at  the  inner  ankle ;  the  other  passes  in  front  of  the  ankle,  and  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  integument  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  great  toe, 
communicating  with  the  internal  branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

The  long  saphenous  nerve  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh  gives  off  a  communi- 
cating branch  which  joins  the  plexus  formed  by  the  obturator  and  internal  cuta- 
neous nerves. 

At  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  it  gives  off  a  large  branch  (nervus  eutaneits 
patellce)  which  pierces  the  Sartorius  and  fascia  lata,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
integument  in  front  of  the  patella.  This  nerve  communicates  above  the  knee 
with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  and  with  the  middle  cutaneous ; 
below  the  knee,  with  other  branches  of  the  long  saphenous ;  and  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  joint,  with  branches  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  forming  a  plexiform 
network,  the  plexus  patellce.  The  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  patella  is  occasionally 
small,  and  terminates  by  joining  the  internal  cutaneous,  which  supplies  its  place 
in  front  of  the  knee. 

Below  the  knee  the  branches  of  the  long  saphenous  nerve  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  leg,  communicating  with  the  cutaneous 
branches  from  the  internal  cutaneous  or  from  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  mu>seular  branches  are  as  follows : 

The  branch  to  the  Rectus  muscle  enters  its  under  surface  high  up,  sending  off 
a  small  filament  to  the  hip-joint. 

The  branch  to  the  Vastus  extemuSj  of  large  size,  follows  the  course  of  the 
descending  branch  of  the  external  circumflex  artery  to  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle. 
It  gives  on  an  articular  filament  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  branch  to  the  Vastus  internum  is  a  long  branch  which  runs  down  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels  in  company  with  the  internal  saphenous  nerve  for 
its  upper  part.  It  enters  the  muscle  about  its  middle,  and  gives  off  a  filament 
which  can  usually  be  traced  downward  on  the  surface  of  the  muscle  to  the  knee- 
joint. 

The  branch  to  the  Orureus  enters  the  muscle  on  its  anterior  surface  about 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  sends  a  filament  through  the  muscle  to  the  Sub- 
crureus.  Articular  branches  to  the  hip-joint  are  derived  from  some  of  the  other 
muscular  branches  as  well  as  from  the  nerve  to  the  Rectus. 

The  articular  branches  to  the  knee-joint  are  two  in  number.  One,  a  long, 
slender  filament,  is  derived  from  the  nerve  to  the  Vastus  externus.  It  penetrates 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  on  its  anterior  aspect.  The  other  is  derived 
from  the  nerve  to  the  Vastus  internus.  It  can  usually  be  traced  downward  on 
the  surface  of  this  muscle  to  near  the  joint ;  it  then  penetrates  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  accompanies  the  deep  branch  of  the  anastomotica  magna  artery,  pierces 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  on  its  inner  side,  and  supplies  the  synovial 
membrane. 
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THE  SAOSAL  AND   OOCOTaEAL  HEBTSS. 

The  sacral  nerves  are  five  in  number  on  each  side.  The  four  upper  ones  pass 
from  the  sacral  caoal  through  the  sacral  foramina ;  the  fifth  through  the  foramen 
between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

The  roots  of  origin  of  the  upper  sacral  (and  lower  lumbar)  nerves  are  the 
largest  of  all  the  spinal  nerves,  whilst  those  of  the  lowest  sacral  and  coccygeal 
nerve  are  the  smallest. 

The  roots  of  these  nerves  are  of  very  considerable  length,  being  longer  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  spinal  nerves,  on  account  of  the  spinal  cord  not  extending 
beyond  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  From  their  great  length  and  the  appearance 
they  present  in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  the  roots  of  origin  of  these  nerves 
are  called  collectiv^y  the  cauda  equina.  Each  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerve  divides 
into  two  divisions,  posterior  and  anterior. 

The  posterior  dlTiBions  of  the  sacral  oerres  (Fig.  507)  are  small,  diminish  in 


Fio.  507.— The  posterior  sactal  nerves. 

size  from  above  downward,  and  emerge,  except  the  last,  from  the  sacral  canal 
by  the  posterior  sacral  foramina. 

The  three  upper  ones  are  covered,  at  their  exit  from  the  sacral  canal,  by  the 
Maltifidus  spinse,  and  divide  into  internal  and  external  branches. 

The  internal  branches   are  small,  and  supply  the  Multifidus  spin^e. 

The  external  branches  join  with  one  another  and  with  the  last  lumbar  and 
fourth  sacral  nerves  by  means  of  communicating  loops.  These  branches  pass  out- 
ward to  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  where  they  form  a 
second  series  of  loops  beneath  the  Gluteus  maximus.  Cutaneous  branches  from 
this  second  series  of  loops,  usually  throe  in  number,  pierce  the  Gluteus  maximus: 
one  near  the  posterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  ;  another  opposite  the  end  of  the 
sacrum  ;  and  the  third  midwny  between  the  other  two.  They  supply  the  integu- 
ment over  the  posterior  part  of  the  gluteal  region  {nervi  elunium  medii). 
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The  ■posterior  divisions  of  the  two  lower  sacral  nerves  are  situated  below  the 
Multifidus  splnse.  They  are  of  small  size,  aod  do  oot  divide  into  internal  and 
external  branches,  but  juin  with  each  other,  and  with  the  coccygeal  nerve,  so  as 
to  form  loops  on  the  back  of  the  sacrum,  filaments  from  which  supply  the  Extensor 
coccygis  and  the  integument  over  the  coccyx. 

The  coccygealnerre  divides  into  its  anterior  and  posterior  divisions  in  the  spinal 
caiial.  Tbe  posterior  division  is  the  smaller.  It  does  not  divide,  but  receives,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  communicating  branch  from  the  last  sacral,  and  is  lost  in  the 
fibrous  structure  on  the  back  of  the  coccyx. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  tlio  saoral  nervea  diminish  in  size  from  above  down- 


Fio.  aOH.— Side  view  of  pelvis,  Bbowing  aacral  nerves. 

ward.  The  four  upper  ones  emerge  from  the  anterior  sacral  foramina:  the  ante- 
rior division  of  the  fifth,  after  emerging  from  the  spina!  canal  through  its  termi- 
nal opening,  curves  forward  between  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx.  All  the  anterior 
sacral  nerves  communicate  with  the  sacral  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  at  their 
exit  from  the  sacral  foramina.  The  ^r«(  nerve,  of  large  size,  unites  with  the 
lumbosacral  cord,  formed  by  the  fifth  lumbar,  and  a  branch  from  the  fourth  lum- 
bar. The  second,  equal  in  size  to  the  preceding,  and  the  third,  about  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  second,  unite,  together  with  a  small  fasciculus  from  the  fourth,  to 
form  the  sacral  plexus,  a  visceral  branch  being  given  ofi'  from  the  third  nerve  to 
the  bladder. 

The  fourth  antorior  sacral  nerve  sends  a  branch  to  join  the  sacral  plexus.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  nerve  divides  into  visceral  and  muscular  branches,  and 
a  communicating  filament  descends  to  join  the  fifth  sacral  nerve.  The  visceral 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  communicating  with  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  These  branches  ascend  upon  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and 
in  the  female  upon  the  vagina,  communicating  with  brandies  of  the  sympathetic 
from  the  pelvic  plexus.     The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  tue  Levator 
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ani,  Coccygeus,  and  Sphincter  ani.  The  branch  to  the  Sphincter  ani  pierces  the 
Levator  ani,  so  as  to  reach  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  where  it  is  found  lying  in  front 
of  the  coccyx.  Cutaneous  filaments  arise  from  the  latter  branch,  which  supply 
the  integument  between  the  anus  and  coccyx.  Another  cutaneous  branch  is  fre- 
quently given  oflF  from  this  nerve,  though  sometimes  from  the  pudic  (Schwalbe). 
It  perforates  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and,  winding  round  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  supplies  the  skin  over  the  lower  and  inner  part  of 
this  muscle. 

The  fifth  anterior  sacral  nerve,  after  passing  from  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral 
canal,  curves  forward  through  the  fifth  sacral  foramen,  formed  between  the  lower 
part  of  the  sacrum  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx.  It 
pierces  the  Coccygeus  muscle,  and  descends  upon  its  anterior  surface  to  near  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  where  it  again  perforates  the  muscle,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
integument  over  the  back  part  and  side  of  the  coccyx.  This  nerve  communicates 
above  with  the  fourth  sacral  and  below  with  the  coccygeal  nerve,  and  supplies  the 
Coccygeus  muscle. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  coccygeal  nerve  is  a  delicate  filament  which  escapes 
at  the  termination  of  the  sacral  canal ;  it  passes  downward  behind  the  rudiment- 
ary transverse  process  of  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx,  and  curves  forward  through 
the  notch  between  the  first  and  second  pieces,  piercing  the  Coccygeus  muscle,  and 
descending  on  its  anterior  surface  to  near  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  where  it  again 
pierces  the  muscle,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  over  the  back  part  and  side 
of  the  coccyx.  It  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  fifth  anterior  sacral  as  it 
descends  on  the  surface  of  the  Coccygeus  muscle. 

The  Sacral  Plexus  (Fig.  508). 

The  sacral  plexus  is  formed  by  the  lumbo-sacral  cord,  the  anterior  divisions  of 
the  three  upper  sacral  nerves,  and  part  of  that  of  the  fourth.  These  nerves  proceed 
in  difl'erent  directions ;  the  upper  ones  obliquely  downward  and  outward,  the 
lower  ones  nearly  horizontally.  The  sacral  plexus  is  triangular  in  form,  its  base 
corresponding  with  the  exit  of  the  nerves  from  the  sacrum,  its  apex  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  It  rests  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
Pyriformis,  and  is  covered  in  front  by  the  pelvic  fascia,  which  separates  it  from 
the  sciatic  and  pudic  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  and  from  the  viscera  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  special  method  of  the  formation  of  the  plexus  is  as  follows :  The  lumbo- 
sacral cord,  first,  second  and  larger  part  of  the  third  sacral  nerves  unite  to  form  a 
large  upper  cord  or  band.  The  smaller  part  of  the  third,  together  with  the  branch 
of  the  fourth  nerve,  already  mentioned  as  going  to  the  sacral  plexus,  unite  to 
form  a  smaller,  lower,  cord  or  band.  The  larger  is  continued  into  the  great  sciatic 
nerve  ;  the  smaller  is  continuous  with  the  pudic  nerve.  The  remaining  branches 
of  the  plexus  are  derived  separately  or  by  more  or  less  intercommunication  from 
the  sacral  nerves  before  the  latter  form  the  two  principal  cords  just  mentioned. 

The  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  are — 

Muscular.  Perforating  cutaneous. 

Superior  gluteal.  Pudic. 

Inferior  gluteal.  Small  sciatic. 

Great  sciatic. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  Pyriformis,  Obturator  internus,  the  two 
Gemelli,  and  the  Quadratus  femoris.  The  branches  to  the  Pyriformis  arise  from 
the  back  of  the  first  and  second  sacral  nerves  before  they  enter  the  plexus ;  the 
branch  to  the  Obturator  internus  arises  from  the  lumbo-sacral  and  first  two  sacral 
nerves :  it  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  crosses 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  re-enters  the  pelvis  through  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
foramen  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  Obturator  internus ;  the  branch  to  the 
Gemellus  superior  arises  in  common  with  the  nerve  to  the  Obturator  internus :  it 
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enters  the  muscle  at  the  upper  part  of  its  posterior  surface ;  the  small  branch  to  the 
Gemellus  inferior  and  Quadratus  femoris  arises  from  the  lumbo-sacral  cord  and 
first  sacral  nerve :  it  passes  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  courses 
down  beneath  the  Gemelli  and  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus,  and  sup- 
plies the  muscles  on  their  deep  or  anterior  surface.  It  gives  off  an  articular 
branch  to  the  hip-joint.  Another  articular  branch  is  occasionally  derived  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

The  Superior  Gluteal  Nerve  (Fig.  510)  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  lumbo- 
sacral cord  and  first  sacral  nerve :  it  passes  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramen  above  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  accompanied  by  the  gluteal 
vessels,  and  divides  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  branch. 

The  superior  branch  follows  the  line  of  origin  of  the  Gluteus  minimus,  and 
supplied  the  Gluteus  medius*. 

The  inferior  branch  crosses  obliquely  between  the  Gluteus  minimus  and 
medius,  distributing  filaments  to  both  these  muscles,  and  terminates  in  the  Tensor 
vaginae  femoris,  extending  nearly  to  its  lower  end. 

The  Inferior  Gluteal  arises  from  the  lumbo-sacral  cord  and  first  and  second 
sacral  nerves,  and  is  often  intimately  connected  with  the  small  sciatic  at  its  origin. 
It  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sciatic  notch,  beneath  the  Pyriformis 
muscle,  and,  dividing  into  a  number  of  branches,  enters  the  Gluteus  maximus 
muscle  on  its  under  surface. 

The  Perforating  Cutaneous  Nerve  is  derived  from  the  second  and  third  sacral 
nerves.  It  pierces  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  and  winds  round  the  lower 
border  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  muscle  to  supply  the  skin  of  the  buttock. 

The  Pndic  Nerve  arises  from  the  lower  cord  of  the  sacral  plexus  (sometimes 
containing  fibres  derived  from  the  second  and  even  first  sacral  nerves),  and  leaves 
the  pelvis,  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  below  the  Pyriformis.  It  then 
crosses  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  re-enters  the  pelvis  through  the  lesser  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen.  It  accompanies  the  pudic  vessels  upward  and  forward  for  a  short 
distance  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  then  divides  into 
three  branches,  the  perineal  nerve,  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis,  and  the  inferior 
hsemorrhoidal  nerve. 

The  inferior  hcemorrhoidal  nerve  is  occasionally  derived  separately  from  the 
sacral  plexus.  It  passes  across  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  with  its  accompanying  ves- 
sels, toward  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument 
round  the  anus.  Branches  of  this  nerve  communicate  with  the  inferior  pudendal 
and  superficial  perineal  nerves  at  the  fore  part  of  the  perinaeum. 

The  perineal  nerve,  the  largest  of  the  branches  of  the  pudic,  is  situated 
below  the  pudic  artery.  It  accompanies  the  superficial  perineal  artery  in  the 
perinaeum,  dividing  into  cutaneous  and  muscular  branches. 

The  cutaneous  branches  (superficial  perineal)  are  two  in  number,  posterior 
and  anterior.  The  posterior  or  external  branch  passes  forward  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  perineal  space  parallel  to  the  inferior  pudendal  nerve,  and  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  skin  of  the  scrotum.  It  communicates  with  the  inferior  haemorrhoid- 
al,  the  inferior  pudendal,  and  the  other  superficial  perineal  nerve.  The  anterior 
or  internal  branch  passes  forward  nearer  to  the  middle  line,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  scrotum.  Both  these  nerves  supply  the  labia 
majora  in  the  female. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Transversus  perinaei.  Accelerator 
urinae.  Erector  penis.  External  sphincter  and  Levator  ani,  and  Compressor  urethrae. 
A  distinct  branch  is  given  off  from  the  nerve  to  the  Accelerator  urinae,  which 
pierces  this  muscle  and  supplies  the  corpus  spongiosum,  ending  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra.     This  is^  the  nerve  to  the  bulb. 

The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  is  the  deepest  division  of  the  pudic  nerve ;  it 
accompanies  the  pudic  artery  along  the  ramus  of  the  ischium :  piercing  the  pos- 
terior layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  it  runs  forward  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  ramus  of  the  os  p.ubis,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  fascia.     It  then 
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pierces  the  anterior  layer,  and,  in  company  with  thie  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis, 
passes  through  the  suspensory  ligament,  and,  running  forward,  is  distributed  to 
the  glans.  On  the  penis  this  nerve  gives  off  a  cutaneous  branch  which  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  organ ;  it  is  joined  with  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  and 
supplies  the  integument  of  the  upper  surface  and  sides  of  the  penis  and  prepuce, 
giving  a  large  branch  to  the  corpus  cavernosum. 

In  the  female  the  dorsal  nerve  is  very  small  and  supplies  the  clitoris. 

The  Small  Sciatic  Nerve  (Fig.  510)  supplies  the  integument  of  the  perinaeum 
and  back  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg.  It  is  usually  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
branches,  which  arise  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  nerves  of  the  sacral  plexus. 
It  issues  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  below  the  Pyri- 
formis  muscle,  descends  beneath  the  Gluteus  maximus  with  the  sciatic  artery,  and 
at  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle  passes  along  fhe  back  part  of  the  thigh, 
beneath  the  fascia  lata,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal  region,  where  it  pierces 
the  fascia  and  becomes  cutaneous.  It  then  accompanies  the  external  saphenous 
vein  to  about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  its  terminal  filaments  communicating  with 
the  external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  are  all  cutaneous,  and  are  as  follows : 
perineal,  femoral,  and  ascending. 

The  perineal  cutaneous  branches  are  distributed  to  the  skin  at  the  upper  and 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  on  its  posterior  aspect,  and  to  the  perinseum.  One  branch, 
longer  than  the  rest,  the  inferior  pudendal^  curves  forward  below  the  tuber  ischii, 
pierces  the  fascia  lata,  and  passes  forward  beneath  the  superficial  fascia  of  the 
perinaeum  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  scrotum  in  the  male  and  the 
labium  in  the  female,  communicating  with  the  superficial  perineal  and  inferior 
hsemorrhoidal  nerves. 

The  femoral  cutaneotis  branches  consist  of  filaments,  which  are  derived  from 
both  sides  of  the  nerve  and  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  inner  and  outer  side 
of  the  thigh  on  its  posterior  aspect,  as  far  down  as  the  middle  of  that  region,  and 
also  to  the  skin  of  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  popliteal  region,  and  upper  part 
of  the  leg. 

The  ascending  cutaneous  branches  consist  of  two  or  three  filaments,  which  turn 
upward  round  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  to  supply  the  integument 
covering  its  surface  {nervi  clunium  inferiores). 

The  Great  Sciatic  Nexre  (Fig.  510)  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  leg,  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  those  of  the  leg  and 
foot.  It  is  the  largest  nervous  cord  in  the  body,  measuring  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  is  the  continuation  of  the  lower  cord  of  the  sacral  plexus. 
It  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  below  the 
Pyriformis  muscle.  It  descends  between  the  trochanter  major  and  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  to  about  its  lower  third,  where  it 
divides  into  two  large  branches,  the  internal  and  external  popliteal  nerves. 

This  division  may  take  place  at  any  point  between  the  sacral  plexus  and  the 
lower  third  of  the  thigh.  When  the  division  occurs  at  the  plexus,  the  two  nerves 
descend  together,  side  by  side ;  or  they  may  be  separated  at  their  commencement 
by  the  interposition  of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Pyriformis  muscle.  As  the  nerve 
descends  along  the  back  of  the  thigh  it  rests  at  first  upon  the  External  rotator 
muscles,  in  company  with  the  small  sciatic  nerve  and  artery,  being  covered  by 
the  Gluteus  maximus ;  lower  down,  it  lies  upon  the  Adductor  magnus  and  is 
covered  by  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps. 

The  branches  of  the  nerve,  before  its  division,  are  articular  and  muscular. 

The  articular  branches  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nerve ;  they  supply 
the  hip-joint,  perforating  its  fibrous  capsule  posteriorly.  These  branches  are 
sometimes  derived  from  the  sacral  plexus. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Flexors  of  the  leg — viz.  the 
Biceps,  Semitendinosus,  and  Semimembranosus,  and  a  branch  to  the  Adductor 
magnus.     These  branches  are  given  off  beneath  the  Biceps  muscle. 
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The  Internal  Popliteal  Nexre,  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
great  sciatic,  descends  along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  through  the  middle  of 
the  popliteal  space,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  where  it  passes 
with  the  artery  beneath  the  arch  of  the  Soleus  and  becomes  the  posterior  tibial. 
It  is  overlapped  by  the  hamstring  muscles  above,  and  then  becomes  more  super- 
ficial, and  lies  to  the  outer  side  of,  and  some  distance  from,  the  popliteal  vessels ; 
opposite  the  knee-joint  it  is  in  close  relation  with  the  vessels,  and  crosses  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  artery.     Below,  it  is  overlapped  by  the  Gastrocnemius. 

The  branches  of  this  nerve  are — articular,  muscular,  and  a  cutaneous  branch, 
the  eommunicans  poplitei  nerve. 

The  articular  branches,  usually  three  in  number,  supply  the  knee-joint :  two  of 
these  branches  accompany  the  superior  and  inferior  internal  articular  arteries, 
and  a  third,  the  azygos  articular  artery. 

The  miLScular  branches,  four  or  five  in  number,  arise  from  the  nerve  as  it  lies 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle ;  they  supply  that  muscle, 
the  Plantaris,  Soleus,  and  Popliteus.  The  filaments  which  supply  the  Popliteus 
turn  round  its  lower  border  and  are  distributed  to  its  deep  surface. 

The  eommunicans  poplitei  descends  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocne- 
mius muscle,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  leg  pierces  the  deep  fascia, 
and  joins  a  communicating  branch  (eommunicans  peronei)  from  the  external 
popliteal  nerve  to  form  the  external  or  short  saphenous  (Fig.  509).  The  exter- 
nal saphenous  nerve,  formed  by  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  internal  and 
external  popliteal  nerves,  passes  downward  and  outward  near  the  outer  margin  of 
the  tendo  Achillis,  lying  close  to  the  external  saphenous  vein,  to  the  interval 
between  the  external  malleolus  and  the  os  calcis.  It  winds  round  the  outer  mal- 
leolus, and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  along  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and 
little  toe,  communicating  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  with  the  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve.     In  the  leg  its  branches  communicate  with  those  of  the  small  sciatic. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  (Fig.  610)  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
Popliteus  muscle,  and  passes  along  the  back  part  of  the  leg  with  the  posterior 
tibial  vessels  to  the  interval  between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the*  heel,  where  it 
divides  into  the  external  and  internal  plantar  nerves.  It  lies  upon  the  deep 
muscles  of  the  leg,  and  is  covered  in  the  upper  part  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf, 
lower  down  by  the  skin  and  fascia.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  but  it  soon  crosses  that  vessel,  and  lies  to 
its  outer  side  as  far  as  the  ankle.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  it  is  placed 
parallel  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

The  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  are — muscular,  plantar  cutaneous,  and 
articular. 

The  muscular  branches  arise  either  separately  or  by  a  common  trunk  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  nerve.  They  supply  the  Tibialis  posticus.  Flexor  longus  digito- 
rum,  and  Flexor  longus  hallucis  muscles,  the  branch  to  the  latter  muscle  accom- 
panying the  peroneal  artery.     A  branch  is  also  given  to  the  Soleus. 

The  plantar  cutaneous  branch  perforates  the  internal  annular  ligament  and 
supplies  the  integument  of  the  heel  and  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  articular  branch  is  given  off  just  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  nerve  and 
supplies  the  ankle-joint. 

The  internal  plantar  nerve  (Fig.  511),  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches 
of  the  posterior  tibial,  accompanies  the  internal  plantar  artery  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  foot.  From  its  origin  at  the  inner  ankle  it  passes  beneath  the  Abductor 
hallucis,  and  then  forward  between  this  muscle  and  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum, 
divides  opposite  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones  into  four  digital  branches,  and 
communicates  with  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

Branches. — In  its  course  the  internal  plantar  nerve  gives  off  cutaneous 
branches,  which  pierce  the  plantar  fascia  and  supply  the  integument  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot ;  muscular  branches,  which  supply  the  Abductor  hallucis  and  Flexor 
brevis  digitorum ;  articular  branches,  to  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus  and  meta- 
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tarsus ;    and  four  digital  branches.     Theae  paas   between  the   divUionB   of  the 
plantar  fascia  in  the   clefts   between    the  toes,  and   are  distributed  in  the  foU 
lowing   manner :    The  fir»t   supplies   the   inner   border   of  the   great   toe,  and 
sends   a  filament    to   the  Flexor  brevis   hallucis  muscle;   the  second  bifurcates 
to  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes,  sending  a  filament 
to  the  First  lumbrical  muscle;    the  third  digital  branch  supplies  the  adjacent 
sides   of  the   second   and   third   toes,  and    the   Second   lumbrical  muscle;    the 
fourth  supplies  the  corresponding  sides  of 
the  third  and  fourth   toes,  and  receives  a 
communicating   branch    from   the   external 
plantar   nerve.     It   will   be   observed   that 
the  distribution  of  these    branches  is  pre- 
cisely  similar  to  that  of  the  median  nerve 
iiUn  in  the  hand.     Each  digital  nerve  gives  off 

^"^  cutaneous  and  articular  filaments,  and  oppo- 

site the  laat  phalanx  sends  a  dorsal  branch, 
which  supplies  the  structure  round  ihe  nail, 
the  continuation  of  the  nerve  being  dis- 
tributed  to   the   ball   of  the   toe. 

The  external  plantar  uerre,  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  completes  the  nervous  supply  to 
the  structures  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  being 
distributed  to  the  little  toe  and  one-half 
of  the  fourth,  as  well  a«  to  most  of  the 
deep  muscles,  its  distribution  being  similar 
to  that  of  the  ulnar  in  the  hand.  It  passes 
obliquely  forward  with  the  external  plantar 
artery  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  lying 
between  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  and 
Flexor  accessorius,  and  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  fonner  muscle  and  Abductor 
minimi  digit!  divides  into  a  superficial  and 
a  deep  branch.  Before  its  division  it  sup- 
plies the  Flexor  accessorius  and  Abductor 
minimi  digiti. 
no.  BiL-The pi»nt«r nerve*.  The   guperfcial    branch   separates   into 

two  digital  nerves:  one,  the  smaller  of 
the  two,  supplies  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe,  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti, 
and  the  two  Interosseous  muscles  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  space  ;  the  other  and 
larger  digital  branch  supplies  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes,  and 
communicates  with  the  internal  plantar  nerve. 

The  deep  or  muscular  branch  accompanies  the  external  plantar  artery  into  the 
deep  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  muscles  and 
Adductor  transversus  hallucis,  and  supplies  all  the  Interossei  (except  those  in  the 
fourth  metatarsal  space),  the  two  outer  Lumbricales,  the  Adductor  obliquus  hal- 
lucis, and  the  Adductor  transversus  hallucis. 

The  External  Popliteal  or  Peroneal  Nerve  (Fig.  510),  about  one-half  the  size  of 
the  internal  popliteal,  descends  obliquely  along  the  outer,  sides  of  the  popliteal 
space  to  the  head  of  the  fibula,  close  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  It 
is  easily  fett  beneath  the  skin  behind  the  hend  of  the  fibula  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  tendon  of  the  Biceps.  It  passes  between  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  and  outer 
head  of  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle,  winds  round  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  pierces  the 
origin  of  the  Fcroneus  longus,  and  divides  beneath  that  muscle  into  the  anterior 
tibial  and  musculo-cutaneous  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  'peroneal  nerve,  previous  to  its  division,  are  articular  and 
cutaneous. 

The  articular  branches  are  three  in  number;   two  of  these  accompany  the 
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superior  and  inferior  external  articular  arteries  to  the  outer  side  of  the  knee.  The 
upper  one  occasionally  arises  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve  before  its  bifurcation. 
The  third  {recurrent)  articular  nerve  is  given  off  at  the  point  of  division  of  the 
peroneal  nerve ;  it  ascends  with  the  anterior  recurrent  tibial  artery  through  the 
Tibialis  anticus  muscle  to  the  front  of  the  knee,  which  it  supplies. 

The  cutaneous  branches^  two  or  three  in  number,  supply  the  integument  along 
the  back  part  and  outer  side  of  the  leg  as  far  as  its  middle  or  lower  part ;  one  of 
these,  larger  than  the  rest,  the  commu7iican8  peronei^  arises  near  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  crosses  the  external  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  and  joins  with  the  communicans  poplitei  to  form  the  external  saphenous. 
This  nerve  occasionally  exists  as  a  separate  branch,  which  is  continued  down  as 
far  as  the  heel. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve  (Fig.  506)  commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  per- 
oneal nerve,  between  the  fibula  and  upper  part  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  passes 
obliquely  forward  beneath  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
interosseous  membrane,  and  reaches  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
above  the  middle  of  the  leg ;  it  then  descends  with  the  artery  to  the  front  of  the 
ankle-joint,  where  it  divides  into  an  external  and  an  internal  branch.  This  nerve 
lies  at  first  on  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  then  in  front  of  it,  and 
again  at  its  outer  side  at  the  ankle-joint. 

The  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  in  its  course  through  the  lee  are  the 
muscular  branches  to  the  Tibialis  anticus,  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  reroneus 
tertius,  and  Extensor  proprius  hallucis  muscles,  and  an  articular  branch  to  the 
ankle-joint. 

The  external  or  tarsal  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  passes  outward  across  the 
tarsus,  beneath  the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and,  having  become  ganglionic, 
like  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  at  the  wrist,  supplies  the  Extensor  brevis 
digitorum.  From  the  ganglion  are  given  off  three  minute  interosseous  branches 
which  supply  the  tarsal  joints  and  the  metatarso-phialangeal  joints  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  toes.  The  first  of  these  sends  a  filament  to  the  second  dorsal 
interosseous  muscle. 

The  internal  branchy  the  continuation  of  the  nerve,  accompanies  the  dorsalis 
pedis  artery  along  the  inner  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  at  the  first  inter- 
osseous space  divides  into  two  branches,  which  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
great  and  second  toes,  communicating  with  the  internal  branch  of  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve.  Before  it  divides  it  gives  off  an  interosseous  branch  to  the  first 
space,  which  supplies  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  and  sends  a 
filament  to  the  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle. 

The  MoBCulo-cutaneons  Nerve  (Fig.  506)  supplies  the  muscles  on  the  fibular 
side  of  the  leg  and  the  integument  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  It  passes  forward 
between  the  Peronei  muscles  and  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  pierces  the  deep 
fascia  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  on  its  front  and  outer  side,  and  divides  into 
two  branches.  This  nerve  in  its  course  between  the  muscles  gives  off  muscular 
branches  to  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  and  cutaneous  filaments  to  the 
integument  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

The  internal  branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  passes  in  front  of  the 
ankle-joint  and  along  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  supplying  the  inner  side  of  the  great 
toe  and  the  adjoining  ^ides  of  the  second  and  third  toes.  It  also  supplies  the 
integument  of  the  inner  ankle  and  inner  side  of  the  foot,  communicating  with 
the  internal  saphenous  nerve,  and  communicates  with  the  anterior  tibial  nerve 
between  the  great  and  second  toes. 

The  external  branchy  the  larger,  passes  along  the  outer  side  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  to  be  distributed  to  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes. 
It  also  supplies  the  integument  of  the  outer  ankle  and  outer  side  of  the  foot,  com- 
municating with  the  short  saphenous  nerve.  These  dorsal  digital  nerves  reach 
as  far  as  the  last  phalanges. 

The  distribution  of  these  branches  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  will  be 
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found  to  vary ;  together,  they  supply  all  the  toes  excepting  the  outer  side  of  the 
little  toe  and  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes,  the  former  being 
supplied  by  the  external  saphenous,  and  the  latter  by  the  internal  branch  of  the 
anterior  tibial. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  lumbar  plexus  passes  through  the  Psoas  muscle,  and,  therefore 
in  psoas  abscess  any  or  all  of  its  branches  may  be  irritated,  causing  severe  pain  in  the  part  to 
which  the  irritated  nerves  are  distributed.  The  genito-crural  nervo  is  the  one  which  is  most 
frequently  implicated.  This  nerve  is  also  of  importance,  as  it  is  concerned  in  one  of  the  princi- 
pal reflexes  employed  in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  spine.  If  the  skin  over  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh  just  below  Poupart  s  ligament,  the  part  supplied  by  the  crural  branch  of  the 
genito-crural  nerve,  be  gently  tickled  in  a  male  chila,  the  testicle  will  be  noticed  to  be  drawn 
upward  through  the  action  of  the  Cremaster  muscle,  supplied  by  the  genital  branch  of  the  same 
nerve.  The  same  result  may  sometimes  be  noticed  in  adults,  and  can  almost  always  be  produced 
by  severe  stimulation.  This  reflex,  when  present,  shows  that  the  portion  of  the  cord  from  which 
the  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves  are  derived  is  in  a  normal  condition. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  in  danger  of  being  injured  in  fractures  of  the  true  pelvis,  since 
the  fracture  most  comoionly  takes  place  through  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  at  or 
near  the  point  where  this  nerve  crosses  the  bone.  It  is  also  liable  to  be  injured  in  fractures  and 
dislocations  of  the  femur,  and  is  likely  to  be  pressed  upon  and  its  functions  impaired  in  some 
tumors  growing  in  the  pelvis.  Moreover,  on  account  of^  its  superficial  position  it  is  exposed  to 
ii^'uiy  in  wounds  and  stabs  in  the  groin.  When  this  nerve  is  paralyzed,  there  is  loss  of  motion 
in  the  Iliacus,  in  the  Quadriceps  extensor  cruris,  in  the  Sartorius,  and  partial  paralysis  of  the 
Pectineus.  There  is  loss  of  sensation  down  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  except  in  that 
part  supplied  by  the  crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural  and  by  the  ilio-inguinaX  as  well  as  down 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  foot  as  far  as  the  ball  of  the  ^reat  toe. 

The  obturator  nerve  is  of  special  surgical  interest,  it  is  rarely  paralyzed  alone,  but  occa- 
sionally in  association  with  the  anterior  crural.  The  principal  interest  attached  to  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  its  supply  to  the  knee,  pain  in  the  knee  being  symptomatic  of  many  diseases  in 
which  the  trunk  of  tnis  nerve  or  one  of  its  branches  is  irritatea.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  hip-joint  disease  the  patient  does  not  complain  of  pain  in  that  articulation, 
but  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  or  in  the  knee-joint  iteelf  Again,  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
sacro-iliac  disease.  The  obturator  nerve  is  in  close  relationship  with  the  sacro-iliac  articulation, 
passing  over  it,  and,  according  to  some  anatomists,  distributing  filaments  to  it.  Again,  in  cancer 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  even  in  cases  where  masses  of  hardened  fseces  are  impacted  in  this 
portion  of  the  gut,  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  knee.  Finally,  pain  in  the  knee  forms  an 
important  diagnostic  sign  in  obturator  hernia.  The  hernial  protrusion  as  it  passes  out  through 
the  opening  in  the  obturator  membrane  presses  upon  the  nerve  and  causes  pain  in  the  p»arts  sun- 
plied  oy  its  peripheral  filaments.  When  the  obturator  nerve  is  paralyzed,  the  patient  is  unable 
to  press  his  Knees  together  or  to  cross  one  leg  over  the  other,  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the 
Adductor  muscles.  Kotation  outward  of  the  thigh  is  impaired  from  paralysis  of  the  Obturator 
extemus. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve  is  liable  to  be  pressed  upon  by  various  forms  of  pelvic  tumors  grow- 
ing from  the  pelvic  viscera  or  bones,  by  aneurisms  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery,  calculus  in  the  bladder  when  of  large  size,  accumulation  of  fiseces  in  the  rectum,  giving 
rise  to  pain  along  its  trunk,  to  which  the  term  sciatica  is  applied.  Outside  the  pelvis  exposure 
to  cold,  violent  movements  of  the  hip-joint,  exostoses  or  other  tumors  growing  from  the  margin 
of  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  may  also  give  rise  to  the  same  condition.  When  paralyzed  there 
is  loss  of  motion  in  all  the  muscles  below  the  knee,  and  loss  of  sensation  in  the  regions  sup- 
plied by  it. 

The  sciatic  nerve  has  been  frequently  cut  down  upon  and  stretched  for  the  relief  of  sciatica, 
and  also  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy,  the  anaasthesia  of  leprosy,  etc.  In  order  to  define  it  on 
the  surface,  a  point  is  taken  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  a  line  stretching 
from  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the^  outer  part  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  this  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  i)opliteal  space.  The  operation  of 
stretching  the  sciatic  nerve  is  performea  by  making  an  incision  over  the  course  oi  the  nerve 
about  the  centre  of  the  thigh.  The  overlying  structures  having  been  divided,  the  interval 
between  the  inner  and  outer  hamstrings  is  to  be  defined,  and  these  muscles  pulled  inward  and 
outward  with  retractors.  The  nerve  will  be  found  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  Biceps.  It 
is  to  be  separated,  hooked  up  with  the  finger,  and  stretched  by  steady  and  continuous  traction 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  sciatic  nerve  may  also  be  stretched  by  what  is  known  as  the 
''  dry  "  plan.  The  patient  is  laid  on  his  back,  the  foot  is  extended,  the  leg  flexed  on  the  thi^h, 
and  the  thigh  strongly  flexed  on  the  abdomen.  While  the  thigh  is  maintained  in  this  position 
the  leg  is  forcibly  extended  to  its  full  extent  and  the  foot  as  fully  flexed  on  the  leg. 

The  position  of  the  external  popliteal,  close  behind  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  ham,  should  be  remembered  in  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendon. 
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THE  S7MPATHETIG  NERVE. 

The  Sympathetic  Nervous  System  consists  of  (1)  a  series  of  ganglia,  connected 
together  by  intervening  cords,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  coccyx, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  partly  in  front  and  partly  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  column ;  (2)  of  three  great  gangliated  plexuses  or  aggregations 
of  nerves  and  ganglia,  situated  in  front  of  the  spine  in  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and 
pelvic  cavities  respectively ;  (3)  of  smaller  ganglia,  situated  in  relation  with  the 
abdominal  viscera ;  and  (4)  of  numerous  nerve-fibres.  These  latter  are  of  two 
kinds :  communicating^  by  whi^h  the  ganglia  communicate  with  each  other  and 
with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves;  and  distributory^  supplying,  in  general,  all  the 
internal  viscera  and  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Caah'  trsngliated  cord  may  be  traced  upward  from  the  base  of  the  skull  into 
its  cavity  by  an  ascending  branch,  which  passes  through  the  carotid  canal,  forms 
a  plexus  on  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  communicates  with  the  ganglia  on  the 
first  and  second  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve.  According  to  some  anatomists,  the 
two  cords  are  joined,  at  their  cephalic  extremities,  by  these  ascending  branches 
communicating  in  a  small  ganglion  (the  ganglion  of  Itibes),  situated  upon  the 
anterior  communicating  artery.  The  ganglia  of  these  cords  are  distinguished  as 
cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral,  and  except  in  the  neck  they  correspond  pretty 
nearly  in  number  to  the  vertebrae  against  which  they  lie.  They  may  be  thus 
arranged: 

Cervical  portion  .  .         3  pairs  of  ganglia. 

Dorsal         "  .  .       12  "         " 

Lumbar      "  .  .         4  ''         " 

Sacral         "  .  .4  or  6  "         " 

In  the  neck  they  are  situated  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  verte- 
brae ;  in  the  dorsal  region,  in  front  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs ;  in  the  lumbar  region, 
on  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae ;  and  in  the  sacral  region,  in  front  of  the 
sacrum.  As  the  two  cords  pass  into  the  pelvis  they  converge  and  unite  together 
in  a  single  ganglion  (ganglion  impar)  placed  in  front  of  the  coccyx.  Each 
ganglion  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  centre,  and,  in  addition  to  its  branches  of 
distribution,  possesses  also  branches  of  communication  which  communicate  with 
other  ganglia  and  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

The  branches  of  communication  between  the  ganglia  are  composed  of  gray 
and  white  nerve-fibres,  the  latter  being  continuous  with  those  fibres  of  the  spinal 
nerves  which  pass  to  the  ganglia. 

The  branches  of  communication  between  the  ganglia  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  also  consist  of  a  white  and  gray  portion,  the  former  proceeding  from  the 
spinal  nerve  to  the  ganglion,  the  latter  passing /row  the  ganglion  to  the  spinal 
nerve,  so  that  a  double  interchange  takes  place  between  the  two  systems. 

The  three  great  gangliated  plexuses  are  situated  in  front  of  the  spine  in  the 
thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  regions,  and  are  named,  respectively,  the  cardiac^ 
the  solar  or  epigastric,  and  the  hypogastric  plexus.  They  consist  of  collections  of 
nerves  and  ganglia,  the  nerves  being  derived  from  the  gangliated  cords  and  from 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.     They  distribute  branches  to  the  viscera. 

Smaller  ganglia  are  also  found  lying  amidst  the  nerves,  some  of  them  of 
microscopic  size,  in  certain  viscera — as,  for  instance,  in  the  heart,  the  stomach,  and 
the  uterus.     They  serve  as  additional  centres  for  the  origin  of  nerve-fibres. 

The  branches  of  distribution  derived  from  the  gangliated  cords,  from  the 
prevertebral  plexuses,  and  also  from  the  smaller  ganglia,  are  principally  destined 
for  the  blood-vessels  and  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  supplying  the  involuntary 
muscular  fibre  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels  and  the  hollow  viscera,  and  the  secreting 
cells,  as  well  as  the  muscular  coats  of  the  vessels  in  the  glandular  viscera. 
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In  addition  to  these  various  divisions  of  the  sympathetic,  the  ganglia  con- 
nected with  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  are  believed  by  some 
to  constitute  a  part  of  the  sympathetic  system.  These  ganglia  have  alreaay  been 
described  (page  798  et  seq.). 

THE  aANQLIATED  CORD. 

Gervical  Portion  of  the  Oangliated  Gord. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  gangliated  cord  consists  of  three  ganglia  on  each 
side,  which  are  distinguished,  according  to  their  position,  as  the  superior,  middle^ 
and  inferior  cervical. 

The  Superior  Gervical  Qanglion,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  placed  opposite  the 
second  and  third  cervical  vertebrae,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  the  fourth  or  fifth.  It 
is  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  and  usually  fusiform  in  shape,  sometimes  broad,  and 
occasionally  constricted  at  intervals,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  it  consists 
of  the  coalescence  of  several  smaller  ganglia ;  and  it  is  usually  believed  that  it  is 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  four  ganglia,  corresponding  to  the  four  upper 
cervical  nerves.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  sheath  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery  and  internal  jugular  vein ;  behind,  it  lies  on  the  Rectus  capitis  anticua 
major  muscle. 

Its  branches  may  be  divided  into  superior,  inferior,  external,  internal,  and 
anterior. 

The  superior  branch  appears  to  be  a  direct  prolongation  of  the  ganglion.  It 
is  soft  in  texture  and  of  a  reddish  color.  It  ascends  by  the  side  of  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  and,  entering  the  carotid  canal  in  the  temporal  bone,  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  lie,  one  on  the  outer,  and  the  other  on  the  inner,  side  of  that  vessel. 

The  outer  branchy  the  larger  of  the  two,  distributes  filaments  to  the  internal 
carotid  artery  and  forms  the  carotid  plexus. 

The  inner  branch  also  distributes  filaments  to  the  internal  carotid,  and,  con- 
tinuing onward,  forms  the  cavernous  plexus. 

The  Carotid  Plexus. 

The  carotid  plexus  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid.  Fila- 
ments from  this  plexus  occasionally  form  a  small  gangliform  swelling  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  artery,  which  is  called  the  carotid  ganglion.  The  carotid  plexus 
communicates  with  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  with  the  sixth  nerve,  and  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion,  and  distributes  filaments  to  the  wall  of  the  carotid  artery  and 
to  the  dura  mater  (Valentin),  while  in  the  carotid  canal  it  communicates  with 
Jacobson's  nerve,  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

The  communicating  branches  with  the  sixth  nerve  consist  of  one  or  two  fila- 
ments which  join  that  nerve  as  it  lies  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid. 
Other  filaments  are  also  connected  with  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  communi- 
cation with  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  is  effected  by  a  branch,  the  large  deep 
petrosal,  which  is  given  off  from  the  plexus  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and 
which  passes  through  the  cartilage  filling  up  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  and 
joins  the  great  superficial  petrosal  to  form  the  Vidian  nerve.  The  Vidian  nerve 
then  proceeds  along  the  pterygoid  or  Vidian  canal  to  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion. 
The  communication  with  Jacobson's  nerve  is  effected  by  two  branches,  one  of 
which  ts  called  the  small  deep  petrosal  nerve^  and  the  other  the  long  petrosal. 

The  Oavemous  Plexus. 

The  cavernous  plexus  is  situated  below  and  internal  to  that  part  of  the  internal 
carotid  which  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  sella  Turcica  in  the  cavernous  sinus, 
and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  internal  division  of  the  ascending  branch  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion.  It  communicates  with  the  third,  the  fourth,  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  nerves,  and  with  the  ophthalmic 
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Fig.  513.-Plan  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic.    (After  Flower.) 
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ganglion,  and  distributes  filaments  to  the  wall  of  the  internal  carotid.  The 
branch  of  communication  with  the  third  nerve  joins  it  at  its  point  of  division; 
the  branch  to  the  fourth  nerve  joins  it  as  it  lies  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous 
sinus ;  other  filaments  are  connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  trunk  of  the 
ophthalmic  nerve;  and  a  second  filament  of  communication  joins  the  sixth  nerve. 
The  filament  of  connection  with  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  arises  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cavernous  plexus ;  it  accompanies  the  nasal  nerve  or  con- 
tinues forward  as  a  separate  branch. 

The  terminal  filaments  from  the  carotid  and  cavernous  plexuses  are  prolonged 
along  the  internal  carotid,  forming  plexuses  which  entwine  round  the  cerebral  and 
ophthalmic  arteries ;  along  the  former  vessels  they  may  be  traced  on  to  the  pia 
mater ;  along  the  latter,  into  the  orbit,  where  they  accompany  each  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  vessel,  a  separate  plexus  passing,  with  the  arteria  centralis  retinae, 
into  the  interior  of  the  eyeball.  The  filaments  prolonged  on  to  the  anterior  com- 
municating artery  form  a  small  gauglion,  the  ganglion  of  Ribes^^  which  serves,  as 
mentioned  above,  to  connect  the  sympathetic  nerves  of  the  right  and  left  sides. 

The  inferior  or  descending  branch  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  communi- 
cates with  the  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

The  external  branches  are  numerous,  and  communicate  with  the  cranial  nerves 
and  with  the  four  upper  spinal  nerves.  Sometimes  the  branch  to  the  fourth 
spinal  nerve  may  come  from  the  cord  connecting  the  upper  and  middle  cervical 
ganglia.  The  branches  of  communication  with  the  cranial  nerves  consist  of 
delicate  filaments,  which  pass  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  to  the  ganglion 
of  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  and  to  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  A  separate 
filament  from  the  cervical  ganglion  subdivides  and  joins  the  petrosal  ganglion  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  pneumogastric  in  the 
jugular  foramen. 

The  internal  branches  are  three  in  number — the  pharyngeal^  laryngeal^  and 
superior  cardiac  nerve.  The  pharyngeal  branches  pass  inward  to  the  side  of  the 
pharynx,  where  they  join  with  branches  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric, 
and  external  laryngeal  nerves  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  The  laryngeal 
branches  unite  with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  its  branches. 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve  {nervus  superficialis  cordis)  arises  by  two  or  more 
branches  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  occasionally  receives  a  filament 
from  the  cord  of  communication  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  ganglia.  It 
runs  down  the  neck  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  lying  upon  the  Longus 
colli  muscle,  and  crosses  in  front  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve. 

The  right  superior  cardiac  nerve,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  passes  either  in  front 
of  or  behind  the  subclavian  artery,  and  along  the  arteria  innominata,  to  the  back 
part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  where  it  joins  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  This  nerve, 
in  its  course,  is  connected  with  other  branches  of  the  sympathetic :  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck  it  receives  filaments  from  the  external  laryngeal  nerve ;  lower 
down,  one  or  two  twigs  from  the  pneumogastric ;  and  as  it  enters  the  thorax  it  is 
joined  by  a  filament  from  the  recurrent  laryngeal.  Filaments  from  this  nerve 
communicate  with  the  thyroid  branches  from  the  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

The  left  superior  cardiac  nerve,  in  the  chest,  runs  by  the  side  of  the  left  com- 
mon carotid  artery  and  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  superficial  cardiac 
plexus,  but  occasionally  it  passes  behind  the  aorta  and  terminates  in  the  deep 
cardiac  plexus. 

The  anterior  branches  ramify  upon  the  external  carotid  artery  and  its  branches, 
forming  round  each  a  delicate  plexus,  on  the  nerves  composing  which  small  ganglia 
are  occasionally  found.  These  ganglia  have  been  named,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion, intercarotid  *  (placed  at  the  angle  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid), 
lingual,  temporal,  and  pharyngeal.     The  plexuses  accompanying  some  of  these 

^  The  existence  of  this  ganglion  is  doubted  by  some  observers. 

'This  ganglion  is  of  the  same  structure  as  the  coccygeal  gland  (Luschka). 
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arteries  have  important  communications  with  other  nerves.  That  surrounding  the 
external  carotid  is  connected  with  the  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  to  the  stylo-hyoid 
muscle  ;  that  surrounding  the  facial  communicates  with  the  submaxillary  ganglion 
by  one  or  two  filaments ;  and  that  accompanying  the  middle  meningeaJ  artery 
sends  offsets  which  pass  to  the  otic  ganglion  and  to  the  intumescentia  ganglioformis 
of  the  facial  nerve  (external  petrosal). 

The  Middle  Oervical  Ganglion  {thyroid  ganglion)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
cervical  ganglia,  and  is  occasionally  altogether  wanting.  It  is  placed  opposite  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra,  usually  upon,  or  close  to,  the  inferior  thyroid  artery; 
hence  the  name,  "thyroid  ganglion,"  assigned  to  it  by  Haller.  It  is  probably 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  ganglia  corresponding  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer- 
vical nerves. 

Its  superior  branches  ascend  to  communicate  with  the  superior  cervical  gan- 
glion. 

Its  inferior  branches  descend  to  communicate  with  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion. 

Its  external  branches  pass  outward  to  join  the  fifth  and  sixth  spinal  nerves. 
These  branches  are  not  constantly  found. 

Its  internal  branches  are  the  thyroid  and  the  middle  cardiac  nerve. 

The  thyroid  branches  are  small  filaments  which  accompany  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery  to  the  thyroid  gland ;  they  communicate,  on  the  artery,  with  the  superior 
cardiac  nerve,  and,  in  the  gland,  with  branches  from  the  recurrent  and  external 
laryngeal  nerves. 

The  middle  cardiac  nerve  (nervus  cardiacus  magnus),  the  largest  of  the  three 
cardiac  nerves,  arises  from  the  middle  cervical  ganglion  or  from  the  cord  between 
the  middle  and  inferior  ganglia.  On  the  right  side  it  descends  behind  the  common 
carotid  artery,  and  at  the  root  of  the  neck  passes  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the 
subclavian  artery ;  it  then  descends  on  the  trachea,  receives  a  few  filaments  from 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  joins  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  In  the  neck  it 
communicates  with  the  superior  cardiac  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  On  the 
left  side  the  middle  cardiac  nerve  enters  the  chest  between  the  left  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian arteries,  and  joins  the  left  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

The  Inferior  Cervical  Ganglion  is  situated  between  the  base  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  superior  intercostal  artery.  Its  form  is  irregular ;  it  is  larger  in  size  than 
the  preceding,  and  frequently  joined  with  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.  It  is  proba- 
bly formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  ganglia  which  correspond  to  the  two  last 
cervical  nerves. 

Its  superior  branches  communicate  with  the  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

Its  inferior  branches  descend,  some  in  front  of,  others  behind,  the  subclavian 
artery,  to  join  the  first  thoracic  ganglion. 

Its  internal  branch  is  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve. 

The  inferior  cardiac  nerve  (nervus  cardiacus  minor)  arises  from  the  inferior 
cervical  or  first  thoracic  ganglion.  It  passes  down  behind  the  subclavian  artery 
and  along  the  front  of  the  trachea  to  join  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  It  communi- 
cates freely  behind  the  subclavian  artery  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  middle 
cardiac  nerves. 

The  external  branches  consist  of  several  filaments,  some  of  which  communi- 
cate with  the  seventh  and  eighth  spinal  nerves ;  others  accompany  the  vertebral 
artery  along  the  vertebral  canal,  forming  a  plexus  round  the  vessel,  supplying  it 
with  filaments,  and  communicating  with  the  cervical  spinal  nerves  as  high  as  the 
fourth. 

Thoracic  Portion  of  the  Oangliated  Cord. 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  gangliated  cord  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia 
which  usually  correspond  in  number  to  that  of  the  vertebrae,  but,  from  the  occa- 
sional coalescence  of  two,  their  number  is  uncertain.  These  ganglia  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  spine,  resting  against  the  heads  of  the  ribs  and  covered  by  the 
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pleura  costalis ;  the  last  two  are,  however,  anterior  to  the  rest,  being  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  bodies  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  ganglia  are 
small  in  size  and  of  a  grayish  color.  The  first,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  of  an 
elongated  form  and  frequently  blended  with  the  last  cervical.  They  are  connected 
together  by  cord-like  prolongations  from  their  substance. 

The  external  branches  from  each  ganglion,  usually  two  in  number,  communi- 
cate with  each  of  the  dorsal  spinal  nerves. 

The  internal  branches  from  the  six  upper  ganglia  are  very  small ;  they  supply 
filaments  to  the  thoracic  aorta  and  its  branches,  besides  small  branches  to  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  their  ligaments.  Branches  from  the  third  and  fourth, 
and  sometimes  also  from  the  first  and  second  ganglia,  form  part  of  the  posterior 
pulmonary  plexus. 

The  internal  branches  from  the  six  lower  ganglia  are  large  and  white  in  color; 
they  distribute  filaments  to  the  aorta  and  unite  to  form  the  three  splanchnic  nerves. 
These  are  named  the  great,  the  lesser,  and  the  smallest  or  renal  splanchnic. 

The  great  splanchnic  nerve  is  of  a  white  color,  firm  in  texture,  and  bears  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  ganglionic  nerves.  It  is  formed  by  branches  from  the 
thoracic  ganglia  between  the  sixth  and  tenth,  receiving  filaments  (according  to  Dr. 
Beck)  from  all  the  thoracic  ganglia  above  the  sixth.  These  roots  unite  to  form  a 
large  round  cord  of  considerable  size.  It  descends  obliquely  inward  in  front  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  along  the  posterior  mediastinum,  perforates  the  crus  of 
the  Diaphragm,  and  terminates  in  the  semilunar  ganglion,  distributing  filaments 
to  the  renal  and  suprarenal  plexus. 

The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  is  formed  by  filaments  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
ganglia  and  from  the  cord  between  them.  It  pierces  the  Diaphragm  with  the 
preceding  nerve  and  joins  the  coeliac  plexus.  It  communicates  in  the  chest  with 
the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  and  occasionally  sends  filaments  to  the  renal  plexus. 

The  smallest,  or  renal,  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the  last  ganglion,  and, 
piercing  the  Diaphragm,  terminates  in  the  renal  plexus  and  lower  part  of  the 
coeliac  plexus.     It  occasionally  communicates  with  the  preceding  nerve. 

A  striking  analogy  appears  to  exist  between  the  splanchnic  and  the  cardiac 
nerves.  The  cardiac  nerves  are  three  in  number;  they  arise  from  the  three 
cervical  ganglia,  and  are  distributed  to  a  large  and  important  organ  in  the  thoracic 
cavity.  The  splanchnic  nerves,  also  three  in  number,  are  connected  probably  with 
all  the  dorsal  ganglia,  and  are  distributed  to  important  organs  in  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

The  Lumbar  Portion  of  the  Gangliated  Cord. 

The  lumbar  portion  of  the  gangliated  cord  is  situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  Psoas  muscle.  It  consists  usually  of  four 
ganglia,  connected  together  by  interganglionic  cords.  The  ganglia  are  of  small 
size,  of  a  grayish  color,  shaped  like  a  barleycorn,  and  placed  much  nearer  the 
median  line  than  the  thoracic  ganglia. 

The  superior  and  inferior  branches  of  the  lumbar  ganglia  serve  as  communi- 
cating branches  between  the  chain  of  ganglia  in  this  region.  They  are  usually 
single  and  of  a  white  color. 

The  external  branches  communicate  with  the  lumbar  spinal  nerves.  From  the 
situation  of  the  lumbar  ganglia  these  branches  are  longer  than  in  the  other  regions. 
They  are  usually  two  in  number  from  each  ganglion,  but  their  connection  with  the 
spinal  nerves  is  not  so  uniform  as  in  other  regions.  They  accompany  the  lumbar 
arteries  around  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  passing  beneath  the  fibrous 
arches  from  which  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Psoas  muscle  arise. 

Of  the  internal  branches,  some  pass  inward,  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  help  to 
form  the  aortic  plexus.  Other  branches  descend  in  front  of  the  common  iliac 
arteries,  and  join  over  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  helping  to  form  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus.  Numerous  delicate  filaments  are  also  distributed  to  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  and  the  ligaments  connecting  them. 
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Pelvic  Portion  of  the  (Sangliated  Cord. 

The  pelvic  portion  of  the  gangliated  cord  is  situated  in  front  of  the  sacrum 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  sacral  foramina.  It  consists  of  four  or  five 
small  ganglia  on  each  side,  connected  together  by  interganglionic  cords.  Below, 
these  cords  converge  and  unite  on  the  front  of  the  ooccyx  by  means  of  a  small 
ganglion  (the  coccygeal  ganglion  or  ganglion  impar). 

The  superior  and  inferior  branches  are  the  cords  of  communication  between  the 
ganglia  above  and  below. 

The  external  branches^  exceedingly  short,  communicate  with  the  sacral  nerves. 
They  are  two  in  number  from  each  ganglion.  The  coccygeal  nerve  communicates 
either  with  the  last  sacral  or  coccygeal  ganglion. 

The  internal  branches  communicate,  on  the  front  of  the  sacrum,  with  the 
corresponding  branches  from  the  opposite  side ;  some,  from  the  first  two  ganglia, 
pass  to  join  the  pelvic  plexus,  and  others  form  a  plexus  which  accompanies  the 
middle  sacral  artery  and  sends  filaments  to  the  coccygeal  gland. 

THE  GREAT  PLEXUSES  OP  THE  SYMPATHETIC. 

The  great  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  are  the  large  aggregations  of  nerves 
and  ganglia,  above  alluded  to,  situated  in  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic 
cavities  respectively.  From  them  are  derived  the  branches  which  supply  the 
viscera. 

The  Cardiac  Plexus. 

The  cardiac  plexus  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  is  divided  into  a 
superficial  part,  which  lies  in  the  concavity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  a  deep 
part^  which  lies  between  the  trachea  and  aorta. 

The  great  or  deep  cardiac  plexus  (plextLS  magnus  profundus,  Scarpa)  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  trachea  at  its  bifurcation,  above  the  point  of  division  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  is  formed  by  the 
cardiac  nerves  derived  from  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  and  the 
cardiac  branches  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  pneumogastric.  The  only  cardiac 
nerves  which  do  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  plexus  are  the  left  superior 
cardiac  nerve  and  the  left  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch  from  the  pneumogastric. 

The  branches  from  the  right  side  of  this  plexus  pass,  some  in  front  of,  and 
others  behind,  the  right  pulmonary  artery ;  the  former,  the  more  numerous, 
transmit  a  few  filaments  to  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus,  and  are  then  continued 
onward  to  form  part  of  the  anterior  coronary  plexus  ;  those  behind  the  pulmonary 
artery  distribute  a  few  filaments  to  the  right  auricle,  and  are  then  continued 
onward  to  form  part  of  the  posterior  coronary  plexus. 

The  branches  from  the  left  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  distribute  a  few 
filaments  to  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus,  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  to 
the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus,  and  then  pass  on  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
posterior  coronary  plexus. 

The  superficial  (anterior)  cardiac  plexus  lies  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  in 
front  of  the  right  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  formed  by  the  left  superior  cardiac 
nerve,  the  left  (and  occasionally  the  right)  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric,  and  filaments  from  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  A  small  ganglion 
(cardiac  ganglion  of  Wrisberg)  is  occasionally  found  connected  with  these  nerves 
at  their  point  of  junction.  This  ganglion,  when  present,  is  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  on  the  right  side  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The 
superficial  cardiac  plexus  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  anterior  coronary  plexus,  and 
several  filaments  pass  along  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  left  anterior  pulmonary 
plexus. 

The  posterior  coronary  plexus  is  chiefly  formed  by  filaments  prolonged  from 
the  left  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus,  and  by  a  few  from  the  right  side.  It 
surrounds  the  branches  of  the  coronary  artery  at  the  back  of  the  heart,  and  its 
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filaments  are  distributed  with  those  vessels  to  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
ventricles. 

The  anterior  coronary  plexus  is  formed  chiefly  from  the  superficial  cardiac 
plexus,  but  receives  filaments  from  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  Passing  forward 
between  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  it  accompanies  the  left  coronary  artery 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart. 

Valentin  has  described  nervous  filaments  ramifying  under  the  endocardium  ; 
and  Remak  has  found,  in  several  mammalia,  numerous  small  ganglia  on  the  cardiac 
nerves,  both  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  and  in  its  muscular  substance. 

The  Epigastric  or  Solar  Plexus  (Figs.  512,  514). 

The  Epigastric  or  Solar  plexus  supplies  all  the  viscera  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
It  consists  of  a  great  network  of  nerves  and  ganglia,  situated  behind  the  stomach 
and  in  front  of  the  aorta  and  crura  of  the  Diaphragm.  It  surrounds  the  coeliac 
axis  and  root  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  extending  downward  as  low  as  the 
pancreas  and  outward  to  the  suprarenal  capsules.  This  plexus,  and  the  ganglia 
connected  with  it,  receive  the  great  splanchnic  nerve  of  both  sides,  and  some 
filaments  from  the  right  pneumogastric.  It  distributes  filaments  which  accompany, 
under  the  name  of  plexuses,  all  the  branches  from  the  front  of  the  abdominal 
aorta. 

The  semilunar  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus,  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side, 
are  the  largest  ganglia  in  the  body.  They  are  large  irregular  gangliform  masses 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  smaller  ganglia,  having  interspaces  between  them. 
They  are  situated  in  front  of  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm,  close  to  the  suprarenal 
capsules :  the  one  on  the  right  side  lies  beneath  the  inferior  vena  cava ;  the  upper 
part  of  each  ganglion  is  joined  by  the  greater  splanchnic  nerve,  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  each  the  branches  of  the  solar  plexus  are  connected. 

From  the  epigastric  or  solar  plexus  are  derived  the  following : 

Phrenic  or  Diaphragmatic  plexus.  (  Gastric  plexus. 

Suprarenal  plexus.  Coeliac  plexus  <  Splenic  plexus. 

Renal  plexus.  (  Hepatic  plexus. 

Spermatic  plexus.  Superior  mesenteric  plexus. 

Aortic  plexus. 

The  phrenic  plexus  accompanies  the  phrenic  artery  to  the  Diaphragm,  which 
it  supplies,  some  filaments  passing  to  the  suprarenal  capsule.  It  arises  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  is  larger  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
side.  It  receives  one  or  two  branches  from  the  phrenic  nerve.  In  connection 
with  this  plexus,  on  the  right  side,  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  phrenic  nerve, 
is  a  small  ganglion  {ganglion  diaphragmaticum).  This  ganglion  is  placed  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  near  the  suprarenal  capsule.  Its  branches  are 
distributed  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  suprarenal  capsule,  and  hepatic  plexus. 
There  is  no  ganglion  on  the  left  side. 

The  suprarenal  plexus  is  formed  by  branches  from  the  solar  plexus,  from  the 
semilunar  ganglion,  and  from  the  phrenic  and  great  splanchnic  nerves,  a  ganglion 
being  formed  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  latter  nerve.  It  supplies  the  supra- 
renal capsule.  The  branches  of  this  plexus  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  organ  they  supply. 

The  renal  plexus  is  formed  by  filaments  from  the  solar  plexus,  the  outer  part 
of  the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  the  aortic  plexus.  It  is  also  joined  by  filaments 
from  the  lesser  and  smallest  splanchnic  nerves.  The  nerves  from  these  sources, 
fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  have  numerous  ganglia  developed  upon  them.  They 
accompany  the  branches  of  the  renal  artery  into  the  kidney,  some  filaments  on 
the  right  side  being  distributed  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  others  to  the  sper- 
matic plexus  on  both  sides. 

The  spermatic  plexus  is  derived  from  the  renal  plexus,  receiving  branches  from 
the  aortic  plexus.     It  accompanies  the  spermatic  vessels  to  the  testes. 
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Diaph 


Fro.  ^14.— Lumbar  portion  of  the  gangllatcd  cord,  with  the  eoUr  and  hypogsitrlc  plezuies.   (After  Henle.) 

In  the  female  the  ovarian  plexne  is  distributed  to  the  ovaries  and  fundus  of  the 
nterua. 

The  coliac  plexus,  of  large  size,  is  a  direct  continuation  from  the  aolar  plexus : 
it  aurrounds  the  coeliac  axis  and  subdivides  into  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic 
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plexuses.     It  receives  branches  from  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerves,  and,  on  the  left 
side,  a  filament  from  the  right  pneumogastric. 

The  ga%tric  or  coronary  plexus  accompanies  the  gastric  artery  along  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  joins  with  branches  from  the  left  pneumogastric 
nerve.     It  is  distributed  to  the  stomach. 

The  hepcUic  plexus,  the  largest  offset  from  the  coeliac  plexus,  receives  filaments 
from  the  left  pneumogastric  and  right  phrenic  nerves.  It  accompanies  the  hepatic 
artery,  ramifying  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  upon  its  branches  and  upon  those 
of  the  vena  portae. 

Branches  from  this  plexus  accompany  all  the  divisions  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

Thus  there  is  a  pyloric  plexus  accompanying  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic, 

which  joins  with  the  gastric  plexus  and  pneumogastric  nerves.     There  is  also  a 

gastro-duodenal  plexus,  which  subdivides  into  the  pancreatico-duodenal  plexus, 

which  accompanies  the  pancreati  co-duodenal  artery,  to  supply  the  pancreas  and 

duodenum,  joining  with  branches  from  the  mesenteric  plexus;  ?jiA  2^ gastro-epi- 

phic  phxuSf  which  accompanies  the  right  gastro-epiploic  artery  along  the  greater 

curvature  of  the  stomach  and  anastomoses  with  branches  from  the  splenic  plexus. 

A  cystic  plexus,  which  supplies  the  gall-bladder,  also  arises  from  the  hepatic  plexus 

near  the  liver. 

The  splenic  plexus  is  formed  by  branches  from  the  coeliac  plexus,  the  left  semi- 
lunar ganglia,  and  from  the  right  pneumogastric  nerve.  It  accompanies  the 
splenic  artery  and  its  branches  to  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  giving  off,  in  its 
course,  filaments  to  the  pancreas  {pancreatic  plexus)  and  the  left  gastro-epiploic 
plexus,  which  accompanies  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  artery  along  the  convex 
border  of  the  stomach. 

The  superior  mesenteric  plexus  is  a  continuation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
solar  plexus,  receiving  a  branch  from  the  junction  of  the  right  pneumogastric 
nerve  with  the  coeliac  plexus.  It  surrounds  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  which  it 
accompanies  into  the  mesentery,  and  divides  into  a  number  of  secondary  plexuses, 
which  are  distributed  to  all  the  parts  supplied  by  the  artery — viz.  pancreatic  branches 
to  the  pancreas ;  intestinal  branches,  which  supply  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine ; 
and  ileo-colic,  right  colic,  and  middle  colic  branches,  which  supply  the  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  great  intestine.  The  nerves  composing  this  plexus  are  white  in 
color  and  firm  in  texture,  and  have  numerous  ganglia  developed  upon  them  near 
their  origin. 

The  aortic  plexus  is  formed  by  branches  derived,  on  each  side,  from  the  solar 
plexus  and  the  semilunar  ganglia,  receiving  filaments  from  some  of  the  lumbar 
ganglia.  It  is  situated  upon  the  sides  and  front  of  the  aorta,  between  the  origins 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries.  From  this  plexus  arise  part  of 
the  spermatic,  the  inferior  mesenteric,  and  the  hypogastric  plexuses ;  and  it  dis- 
tributes filaments  to  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  left  side  of  the  aortic 
plexus.  It  surrounds  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  and  divides  into  a  number  of 
secondary  plexuses,  which  are  distributed  to  all  the  parts  supplied  by  the  artery — 
viz.  the  left  colic  and  sigmoid  plexuses,  which  supply  the  descending  and  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon ;  and  the  superior  hsemorrhoidal  plexus,  which  supplies  the 
upper  part  of  the  rectum  and  joins  in  the  pelvis  with  branches  from  the  pelvic 
plexus. 

The  Hypogastric  Plexus. 

The  Hypogastric  Plexus  supplies  the  viscera  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  between  the  two  common  iliac  arteries, 
and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numerous  filaments,  which  descend  on  each  side 
from  the  aortic  plexus  and  from  the  lumbar  ganglia.  This  plexus  contains  no 
ganglia,  and  bifurcates,  below,  into  two  lateral  portions,  which  form  the  pelvic 
plexites. 
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The  Pelvic  Plexus. 

The  Pelvic  Plexus  (sometimes  called  inferior  hypogastric)  supplies  the  viscera 
of  the  pelvic  cavity,  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  in  the  male, 
and  at  the  side  of  the  rectum,  vagina,  and  bladder  in  the  female.  It  is  formed  by 
a  continuation  of  the  hypogastric  plexus,  by  branches  from  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  sacral  nerves,  and  by  a  few  filaments  from  the  first  two  sacral  ganglia.  At 
the  point  of  junction  of  these  nerves  small  ganglia  are  found.  From  this  plexus 
numerous  branches  are  distributed  to  all  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis.  They  accom- 
pany the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery. 

The  inferior  hsinorrhoidal  plexus  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  pelvic 
plexus.  It  supplies  the  rectum,  joining  with  branches  of  the  superior  hsemor- 
rhoidal  plexus. 

The  vesical  plexus  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus.  The  nerves 
composing  it  are  numerous,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  spinal  nerve-fibres. 
They  accompany  the  vesical  arteries,  and  are  distributed  at  the  side  and  base  of 
the  bladder.  Numerous  filaments  also  pass  to  the  vesiculse  seminales  and  vas 
deferens ;  those  accompanying  the  vas  deferens  join,  on  the  spermatic  cord,  with 
branches  from  the  spermatic  plexus. 

The  prostatic  plexus  is  continued  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus. 
The  nerves  composing  it  are  of  large  size.  They  are  distributed  to  the  pros- 
tate gland,  vesiculse  seminales,  and  erectile  structure  of  the  penis.  The  nerves 
supplying  the  erectile  structure  of  the  penis  consist  of  two  sets,  the  small  and 
large  cavernous  nerves.  They  are  slender  filaments,  which  arise  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  prostatic  plexus,  and,  after  joining  with  branches  from  the  internal 
pudic  nerve,  pass  forward  beneath  the  pubic  arch. 

The  small  cavemoics  nen^es  perforate  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  penis  near  its 
roots- 

The  large  cavernous  nerve  passes  forward  along  the  dorsum  of  the  penis, 
joins  with  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  corpus 
cavernosum  and  spongiosum. 

The  vaginal  plexus  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus.  It  is  lost 
on  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  being  distributed  to  the  erectile  tissue  at  its  anterior 
part  and  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  nerves  composing  this  plexus  contain, 
like  the  vesical,  a  large  proportion  of  spinal  nerve-fibres. 

The  uterine  plexus  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus  above  the 
point  where  the  branches  from  the  sacral  nerves  join  the  plexus.  Its  branches 
accompany  the  uterine  arteries  to  the  side  of  the  organ  between  the  layers  of  the 
broad  ligament,  and  are  distributed  to  the  cervix  and  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  penetrating  its  substance. 

Other  filaments  pass  separately  to  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tube. 

Branches  from  the  plexus  accompany  the  uterine  arteries  into  the  substance 
of  the  uterus.     Upon  these  filaments  ganglionic  enlargements  are  found. 
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THE  Oreaoe  of  the  Senses  are  five  in  number — viz.  those  of  Touch,  of  Taste,  of 
8melT,  of  He&ring,  and  of  Sight.     The  skin,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
sense  of  touch,  has  been  deacrihed  in  the  chapter  on  General  Anatomy. 

THE  TONGUE. 

The  Tongue  is  the  organ  of  the  special  sense  of  taste.  It  is  situated  in  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  body  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

Its  base  or  root  is  directed  backward,  and  connected  with  the  os  hyoides  by 
the  Hyo-glossi  and  Genio-hyo-glossi  muscles  and  the  hjo-glossal  membrane ;  witli 
the  epiglottis  by  three  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
which  form  the  glosso-epighttic  ligamentg ;  with 
the  soft  palate  by  means  of  the  anterior  pillars 
of  the  fauces ;  and  with  the  pharynx  by  the  Su- 
perior constrictor  and  the  mucous  membrane. 
Ita  apex  or  tip,  thin  and  narrow,  is  directed  for- 
ward against  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  in- 
cisor teeth.  The  under  surface  of  the  tongue  is 
connected  with  the  lower  jaw  by  the  Genio-hyo- 
glossi  muscles;  from  its  sides  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  reflected  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
gums ;  and  in  froot  a  distinct  fold  of  that  mem- 
brane, thefranum  Ungues,  is  formed  beneath  its 
under  surfoce. 

The  tip  of  the  tongue,  part  of  the  under 
surface,  its  sides  and  dorsum,  are  free. 

The  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  convex,  marked 
along  the  middle  line  by  a  raphe,  which  divides 
it  into  symmetrical  halves ;  this  raphe  terminates 
behind,  about  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the  organ, 
in  a  depression,  the  foramen  ececum.  The  ante- 
rior two-thirds  of  this  surface  are  rough  and 
covered  with  papillse;  the  posterior  third  is 
smoother,  and  covered  by  the  projecting  orifices 
of  numerous  muciparous  glands. 

Stmcture   of   the   Tongue. — The    tongue   is 
partly  invested  by  mucous  membrane  and  a  sub-      f,g.  M6.-upper  surface  of  ihe  longiie. 
mucous  fibrous  layer.     It  consists  of  symmetri- 
cal halves,  separated  from  each  other,  in  the  middle  line,  by  a  fibrous  septum. 
Each  half  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres  arranged  In  various  directions,  contain- 
ing much  interposed  fat,  and  supplied  by  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  mucous  membrase  invests  the  entire  extent  of  the  free  surface  of  the 
tongue.  On  the  dorsum  it  is  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  continuous  with 
the  sheath  of  the  muscles  attached  to  it,  through  the  submucous  fibrous  layer. 
On  the  under  surface  of  the  organ  it  can  be  traced  on  each  side  of  the  frsenum 
through  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  and  the  sublingual  glands.  As  it  posses 
over  the  borders  of  the  organ  it  gradually  assumes  its  papillary  character. 

The  stnicture  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  tongue  differs  in  different  parts. 
That  covering  the  under  surface  of  the  organ  is  thin,  smooth,  and  identical  in 
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structure  vith  that  liaing  the  rest  of  the  oral  cavity.  The  mucous  membrane  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  thin  and  intimately  adherent  to 
the  muscular  tissue,  whilst  that  at  the  root  is  much  thicker  and  looser.     It  consists 
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of  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  the  eorium  or  mucosa,  supporting  numerous  papillce 
and  covered,  as  well  as  the  papillse,  with  epithelium. 

The  epithelium  is  of  the  scaly  variety,  like  that  of  the  epidermis.  It  covers  the 
free  surface  of  the  tongue,  as  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  maceration  or  boiling, 
when  it  can  be  easily  detached  entire :  it  is  much  thinner  than  on  the  skin :  the 
intervals  between  the  large  papillae  are  not  filled  up  by  it,  but  each  papilla  has 
a  separate  investment  from  root  to  summit.  The  deepest  cells  may  sometimes 
be  detached  as  a  separate  layer,  corresponding  to  the  rete  mucosum,  but  they 
never  contain  coloring  matter. 

The  eorium  consists  of  a  dense  feltwork  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  with 
numerous  elastic  fibres,  firmly  connected  with  the  fibrous  tissue  forming  the  septa 
between  the  muscular  bundles  of  the  tongue.  It  contains  the  ramifications  of  the 
numerous  vessels  and  nerves  from  which  the  papillie  are  supplied,  large  plexuses 
of  lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  glands  of  the  tongue. 

The  Papillce  of  the  Tongue. — These  are  papillary  projections  of  the  eorium. 
They  are  thickly  distributedovertheanterior  two-thirds  of  its  upper  surface,  giving 
to  it  its  characteristic  roughness.  The  varieties  of  papillae  met  with  are — the 
papillee  maximse  {circumvallat<e),  papillse  mediae  (fuTtgiformes),  papilla  minimse 
(conicce  or  fittformes),  and  papillae  simplices. 

The  papillee  maximce  (circumvallatie)  are  of  large  size,  and  vary  from  eight  to 
twelve  in  number.  They  are  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
near  its  base,  forming  a  row  on  each  side,  which,  running  backward  and  inward, 
meet  in  the  middle  line,  like  the  two  lines  of  the  letter  V  inverted.  Each  papilla 
consists  of  a  projection  of  mucous  membrane  from  ^i^  to  f^  of  an  inch  wide, 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  cup-shaped  depression  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  the 
papilla  is  in  shape  like  a  truncated  cone,  the  smaller  end  being  directed  down- 
ward and  attached  to  the  tongue,  the  broader  part  or  base  projecting  on  the  sur- 
face and  being  studded  with  numerous  small  secondary  papillte,  which,  however, 
are  covered  by  a  smooth  layer  of  the  epithelium.  The  cup-shaped  depression 
forms  a  kind  of  fossa  round  the  papilla,  having  a  circular  margin  of  about  the 
same  elevation  covered  with  smaller  papillse.  At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two 
rows  of  papilliB  is  the  deep  depression,  the /oramen  ccecum,  mentioned  above. 

The  papillce  medice  (fungi formes),  more  numerous  than  the  preceding,  are 
scattered  irregularly  and  sparingly  over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  but  are  found 
chiefly  at  its  sides  and  apex.  They  are  easily  recognized  among  the  other 
papillie,  by  their  large  size,  rounded  eminences,  and  deep-red  color.  They  are 
narrow  at  their  attacnment  to  the  tongue,  but  broad  and  rounded  at  their  free 
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Their  epithelial  iovestmeDt  is 
r  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
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extremities,  and  covered  with  secondary  papillae, 
very  thin. 

The  papill(B  minimce  (conicfe  or  filifonues)  c 
dorsum  of  the  tongue.     They  are  very  mi- 
nute, more  or  less  conical  or  filiform  in  shape, 
and  arranged  in  lines  corresponding  in  di- 
rection with  the  two  rows  of  the  papilla  cir- 
cumvallatee,  excepting  at  the   apex  of  the 
organ,  where  their  direction  is    tranaverse. 
They  have  projecting  from  their  apices  nu-     ' 
aerouB  filiform  processes  or  secondary  pa- 
pillae, which  are  of  a  whitish  tint,  owing  to 
'  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  epithelium 
of  which  they  are  composed,  and  which  has 
here  undergone  a  peculiar  modification,  the 
cells  having  become  cornified  and  elongated    " 
into  dense,  imbricated,  brush-like  processes. 
They  contain  also  a  number  of  elastic  fibres,    i 
which  render  them  firmer  and  more  elastic 
than  the  papillse  of  mucous  membrane  gen- 
erally. 

Simple  papilla,  similar  to  those  of  the 
skin,  cover  the  whole  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  the  larger 
papillse.     They  consist  of  closely-set,  microscopic  elevations  of  the  corium,  con- 
-  taining  a  capillary  loop,  covered  by  a  layer  of  epithelium. 

Structure  of  the  Papilla. — The  papillfe  apparently  resemble  in  structure  those 
of  the  cutis,  consisting  of  a  cone-shaped  projection  of  connective  tissue,  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  squamous  epithelium,  and  contain  one  or  more  capillary 
loops,  amongst  which  nerves  are  distributed  in  great  abundance.  If  the  epithe- 
lium is  removed,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not  simple  elevations  like  the 
papillee  of  the  skin,  for  the  surface  of  each  is  studded  with  minute  conical  pro- 
cesses of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  form  secondary  papillse  (Todd  and  Bow- 
man). In  the  papillse  eircumvallatse  the  nerves  are  numerous  and  of  large  size; 
in  the  papillse  fungiformes  they  are  also  numerous,  and  terminate  in  a  pleiiform 
networK,  from  which  brush-like  branches  proceed  ;  in  the  papillae  filiformes  their 
mode  of  termination  is  uncertain.  Buried  in  the 
epidermis  of  the  papillse  circumvaliatx,  and  in  some 
of  the  fungiformes,  certain  peculiar  bodies  called 
taate-gobleta  have  been  described.'  They  are  flask- 
like  in  shape,  their  broad  base  resting  on  the  co- 
rium, and  their  neck  opening  by  an  orifice  between 
the  cells  of  the  epithelium.  They  are  formed  by 
two  kinds  of  cells:  the  external  (cortical)  are 
arranged  in  several  layers;  they  arc  long  and  fiat- 
tened,  with  tapering  ends,  and  in  contact  by  their 
edges,  the  tapering  extremities  extending  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  the  organ.  Their  apical  ends 
ceirVconS'iTe?"'"*"'  ''■*^°'™'  bound  the  orifice  (gustatory  pore)  just  mentioned. 
They  thus  enclose  the  central  cells  (gustatory  cells), 
which  are  spindle-shaped  and  have  a  large  spherical  nucleus  about  the  middle  of 
the  cell.  Both  extremities  of  a  gustatory  cell  are  filamentous ;  the  inner  process 
is  described  (denied  by  G.  Retzius)  as  continuous  with  the  terminal  fibril  of  a 
nerve  (glosso-pharyngeal),  while  the  outer  one  projects  as  an  extremely  fine  hair 
through  the  orifice  of  the  taste- goblet.' 

'  These  bodies  are  alsn  found  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  Bide  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  just 
in  &ont  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  ihe  fauces. 

'  See  iEnglamann,  in  Strieker's  Handbook  {Nev)  Si/d.  Soe.  Trana.),  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 
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Glands  of  the  Tongue. — The  tongue  is  provided  with  mucous  and  serous 
glaods  and  lymphoid  follicles. 

The  mucoui  glandt  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  lahial  and  huccal  gland.'^. 
They  are  found  all  over  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue, 
especially  at  the  hack  part,  behind 
the  circum  vail  ate  papillse,  but  alfi> 
,iand  *^  '^^  apex  and  marginal  part.s 
In  connection  with  these  glands  a 
vSt™"*  ^P^*''*'  <*'^^  ^*^  been  described  by 
Blandin  and  Nuhn.  It  is  situateil 
near  the  apex  of  the  tongue  on 
either  side  of  the  frasnum,  and  is 
covered  over  by  a  fai>ciculu6  of 
muscular  fibre  derived  from  the 
Stylo-glossus  and  Inferior  lin- 
gnalis.  It  is  from  half  an  inch 
to  nearly  an  inch  long  and  about 
the  third  of  an  inch  broad.  It 
has  from  four  to  six  ducts,  which 
open  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
apex. 

■       Fig.  519.-rnder  ^urlkcc  of  longue,  ahoivlog  posUlon  wid  The  ScrnMS  glands    OCCUr  Onlj 

r^tViftlX,VtKUTcolC"of  ^^„^n%^^^  at  ^^x  ^""^^  f  H  *'*"^"^ '?/'" 

neighborhood  of  the  taste-goblets, 
their  ducts  opening  for  the  most  part  into  the  fo.isse  of  the  circumvallale  papiJIje- 
These  glands  are  racemose,  the  duct  branching  into  several  minute  ducts,  which 
terminate  in  alveoli  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  more  or  less  columnar  epithelium. 
Their  secretion  is  of  a  watery  nature,  and  probably  assists  in  the  distribution  of 
the  substance  to  be  tasted  over  the  taste-area  (Ebner). 

The  Lymphoid  Follicles. — The  lymphoid  tissue  is  situated,  for  the  most  part  ai 
the  back  of  tne  tongue,  between  the  epiglottis  and  the  circumvallate  papiltie.  and 
is  collected  at  numerous  points  into  distinct  masses  known  as  lymphoid  foUicUt- 
Here  and  there  in  this  situation  are  depressions  in  the  mucous  membraoe. 
surrounded  by  nodules  of  lymphoid  tissue,  similar  to  the  structure  found  in  the 
tonsil :  into  them  open  some  of  the  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands. 

The  fibrous  septum  consists  of  a  vertical  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  extending 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue,  from  the  bsae 
to  the  apex,  though  not  quite  reaching  the  dorsum.  It  is  thicker  behind  ihan 
in  front,  and  occasionally  contains  a  small  fibro-cartilage  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length.  It  is  well  displayed  by  making  a  vertical  section  across  the 
organ. 

The  Hro-gloBsal  membrane  is  a  strong  fibrous  lamina  which  connects  the 
under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  This 
membrane  receives,  in  front,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Genio-hyo-glossi. 

VeaselB  of  the  Ton^e. — The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  derived  from  the  lingual 
the  facial,  and  ascending  pharyngeal.  The  veins  of  the  tongue  accompany  ib* 
arteries. 

Muscles  of  the  Tongue. — The  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue  run  in  various 
directions.     These  fibres  are  divided  into  two  sets,  Extrinsic  and  Intrinsic. 

The  Extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue  are  those  which  have  their  origin  external 
to  it,  and  only  their  terminal  fibres  contained  in  the  subatance  of  the  organ.  They 
are  the  Stylo-glossus,  the  Hyo-glossus.  the  Palato-glossus,  the  Genio-hyo-glossus, 
and  part  of  the  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  (Pharyngo-glossus). 

The  Intrinsic  museles  are  those  which  are  contained  entirely  within  the  tongnf 
and  form  the  greater  part  of  its  substance.  Both  sets  have  been  already  describea 
(page  415). 

The  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  tongue  pass  to  one  or  two  small  glands  situsiw 
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on  the  Hjo-gloBBua  muscle  in  the  submaxillary  region,  and  from  thence  to  the  deep 
glands  of  the  neck. 

The  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  four  in  number  in  each  half:  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  fifth,  which  is  distributed  to  the  papillse  at  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the 
tongue  ;  the  lingual  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  which  is  distributed  to  the 
mucoQs  membrane  at  the  base  and  side  of  the  tongue  and  to  the  papillie  circum- 


vallatge ;  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  is  distributed  to  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  tongue;  and  the  chorda  tympani  to  the  Lingualis  muscle.  Sympathetic 
filaments  also  pass  to  the  tongue  from  the  nervi  molles  on  the  lingual  and  other 
arteries  supplying  it.  The  glosao-pharyngeal  branch  is  the  special  nerve  of  the 
sense  of  taste,  the  lingual  (gustatory)  is  the  nerve  of  common  sensation,  and  the 
hvpogloBsal  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue,  except  for  the  Inferior  lingualis, 
which  ia  supplied  by  the  chorda  tyrapani. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  diseases  to  which  the  tongue  is  liable  are  numerouB,  and  its 
surgii^al  anatomy  of  importance,  since  any  or  all  the  structures  of  which  ittseomposed — musclcB, 
connectii'e  tissue,  mucous  membrane,  plands,  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics — may  be  the  seat 
of  morbid  chanjsea.  It  13  not  often  the  seat  of  congenital  defects,  ihoueh  a  few  cases  of  vertioftl 
cleft  have  been  recorded,  and  it  is  occasionally,  though  much  more  rarely  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  seat  of  "tongue-tie,"  from  shortness  of  the  fncnum.    (Seepage  .554.) 

There  is,  however,  one  condition  vrliicb  must  be  regarded  as  congenital,  though  it  does  not 
sometimes  evidence  itself  until  a  year  or  two  after  birth,  which  is  not  uncommon.  This  ia  an 
enlargement  of  the  tongue  which  is  due  primarily  to  a  dilatation  of  the  lymph -channels  and  a 
greatly  increased  development  of  the  lymphatic  tissue  throughout  the  tongue.    This  is  often 
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aggravated  by  inflammatory  changes  induced  by  ii^ury  or  exposure,  and  the  tongue  may  assume 
enormous  dimensions  and  hang  out  of  the  mouth,  giving  the  child  an  imbecile  expression.  The 
treatment  consists  in  excising  a  V-shaped  portion  and  bringing  the  cut  surfaces  together  with 
deej>ly-placed  silver  sutures.  Compression  has  been  resorted  to  in  some  cases  and  with  suoeess, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  apply.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  which  may  be  caused  by  injury 
and  the  introduction  of  some  septic  or  irritating  matter,  is  attended  by  great  swelling  nnom 
infiltration  of  its  connective  tissue,  which  is  in  considerable  quantity.  This  renders  the  patient 
incapable  of  swallowing  or  speaking,  and  may  seriously  impede  respiration.  It  may  run  on  to 
suppuration  and  the  formation  of  an  acute  aoscess.  Chronic  abscess,  which  has  been  mistaken 
for  cancer,  may  also  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  may  become  chronically  inflamed,  and  presents 
different  appearances  in  different  stages  of  the  disease,  to  which  the  terms  leucoplakia,  psoriasis, 
and  ichthyosis  have  been  given. 

The  tongue,  being  very  vascular,  is  often  the  seat  of  nsevoid  growths, and  these  have  a  tend- 
ency to  grow  rapjdly. 

The  tongue  is  freauentlv  the  seat  of  ulceration,  which  may  arise  from  many  causes,  as  from 
the  irritation  of  jaggea  teeth,  dyspepsia,  tubercle,  syphilis,  and  cancer.  Of  these  the  cancerous 
ulcer  is  the  most  important,  and  prooably  also  the  most  common.  The  variety  is  the  squamous 
epithelioma,  which  soon  develops  into  an  ulcer  with  an  indurated  base.  It  produces  great  pain, 
wnich  speedily  extends  to  all  parts  supplied  with  sensation  by  the  fifth  nerve,  especially  to  the 
region  of  the  ear.  The  pain  m  these  cases  is  conducted  to  the  ear  and  temporal  region  by  the 
lingual  nerve,  and  from  it  to  the  other  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  especially  the 
auriculo-temporal.  Possibly  pain  in  the  ear  itself  may  be  due  to  implication  of  the  fibres  of 
the  glosso-pnaryngeal  nerve,  which  by  its  tympanic  branch  is  conducted  to  the  tympanic 
plexus. 

Cancer  of  the  tongue  may  necessitate  removal  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ,  and 
many  difflerent  methods  have  been  adopted  for  its  excision.  It  may  be  removed  from  the  mouth 
by  the  ^craseur  or  the  scissors.  Probably  the  better  method  is  by  the  scissors,  usually  known 
as  Whitehead's  method.  The  mouth  is  widely  opened  with  a  ^ag,  the  tongue  transfixed  with  a 
stout  silk  ligature,  by  which  to  hold  and  make  traction  on  it  and  the  reflection  of  mucous  mem- 
brane from  the  tongue  to  the  jaw,  and  the  insertion  of  the  Genio-hyo-glossus  first  divided  with 
a  pair  of  curved  blunt  scissors.  The  Palato-glossus  is  also  divided.  The  tongue  can  now  be 
pulled  well  out  of  the  mouth.  The  base  of  the  tongue  is  cut  through  by  a  series  of  short  snips, 
each  bleeding  vessel  being:  dealt  with  as  soon  as  divided,  until  the  situation  of  the  ranine  artery 
is  reached.  The  remainfng  undivided  portion  of  tissue  is  to  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  Wells's 
forceps,  the  tongue  removed,  and  the  vessel  secured.  In  the  event  of  the  ranine  artery  being 
accidentally  injured  haemorrhage  can  be  at  once  controlled  by  passing  two  fingers  over  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  the  epiglottis  and  dragging  the  root  of  the  tongue  forcibly 
forward. 

In  cases  where  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  tongue  this  operation  may  be 
modified  by  splitting  the  tongue  down  the  centre  and  removing  only  the  affected  half.  In 
cases  where  the  submaxillary  glands  are  involved  Kocher's  operation  should  be  performed. 
He  removes  the  tongue  from  the  neck,  having  performed  a  preliminary  tracheotomy.  By  an  incis- 
ion from  near  the  lobule  of  the  ear,  down  the  anterior  border  of  the  Stemo-mastoid  to  the  level 
of  the  great  oomu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  then  forward  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  upward 
to  near  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw.  The  lingual  arteiy  is  now  secured,  and  by  a  careful  dissec- 
tion the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  and  the  tongue  removed.  Regnoli  advocated  the  removal 
of  the  tongue  by  a  semilunar  incision  in  the  submaxillary  triangle  along  the  line  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  a  vertical  incision  from  the  centre  of  the  semilunar  one  backward  to  the  hyoid  bone. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  first  incision  too  far  backward,  so  as  to  wound  the  facial 
arteries.  The  tongue  is  thus  reached  through  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  pulled  out  through  the 
external  incision,  and  removed  with  the  ^raseur  or  knife.  The  great  objection  to  this  operation 
is  that  all  the  muscles  which  raise  the  hyoid  bone  and  lar^rnx  are  divided,  and  that  therefore  the 
movements  of  deglutition  and  respiration  are  interfered  with. 

Finally,  where  both  sides  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  are  involved  in  the  disease,  or  where 
very  free  access  is  required  on  account  of  the  extension  backward  of  the  disease  to  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces  and  the  tonsil,  or  where  the  lower  jaw  is  involved,  the  operation  recommended  by 
Syme  must  be  performed.  This  is  done  by  an  incision  through  the  central  line  of  the  lip,  across 
the  chin,  and  down  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone.  The  lower  jaw  is  sawn  through  at  the  symphysis, 
and  the  two  halves  of  the  bone  forcibly  separated  from  each  other.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
separated  from  the  bone,  and  the  Genio-hyo-glossi  detached  from  the  bone,  and  the  Hvo-gloasi 
divided.  The  tongue  is  then  drawn  forward  and  removed  close  to  its  attax^hment  to  the  Hyoid 
bone.  Any  glands  which  are  enlarged  can  be  removed,  and  if  the  bone  is  implicated  in  the 
disease,  it  can  also  be  removed  by  freeing  it  from  the  soft  parts  externally  and  internally,  and 
making  a  second  section  with  the  saw  beyond  the  diseased  part 

Formerly  many  surgeons  before  removing  the  tongue  performed  a  preliminary  tracheotomy : 
(1)  to  prevent  blood  entering  the  air-passages  ;  and  (2)  to  allow  the  patient  to  breathe  through 
the  tube  and  not  inspire  air  which  had  passed  over  a  sloughy  wound,  and  which  was  loaded  with 
septic  organisms  ana  likely  to  induce  septic  pneumonia.  By  the  judicious  use  of  iodoform  this 
secondary  evil  may  be  obviated,  and  the  preliminary  tracheotomy  is  now  usually  dispensed 
with. 
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THE  NOSE. 

The  nose  is  the  special  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell :  by  means  of  the  peculiar 
properties  of  its  nerves  it  protects  ihe  lungs  from  the  inhalation  of  deleterious 
gases  and  assists  the  organ  of  taste  in  discriminating  the  properties  of  food. 

Seen  from  below. 


Fres.  Wl,  Bli— CartUagM  of  the  nose. 

The  organ  of  smell  consists  of  two  parts — one  external,  the  no$e ;  the  other 
internal,  the  nasal  fo»»€e. 

The  nose  is  the  more  anterior  and  prominent  part  of  the  organ  of  smell.  It  is 
of  a  triangular  form,  directed  vertically  downward,  and  projects  from  the  centre 
of  the  face  immediately  above  the  upper  lip.  Its  summit  or  root  is  connected 
directly  with  the  forehead.  Its  inferior  part,  the  base  of  the  nose,  presents  two 
elliptical  orifices,  the  nostrils,  separated  from  each  uther  by  an  antero-posterior 
septum,  the  columna.  The  margins  of  these  orifices  are  provided  with  a  number 
of  stiff  hairs,  or  vibrissa:,  which  arrest  the  passage  of  foreign  substances  carried 
with  the  current  of  air  intended  for  respiration.  The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  nose 
form,  by  their  union,  the  dorsum,  the  direction  of  which  varies  considerably  in 
different  individuals.  The  dorsum  terminates  below  in  a  rounded  eminence,  the 
lobe  of  the  nose. 

The  nose  is  composed  of  a  framework  of  bones  and  cartilages,  the  latter  being 
slightly  acted  upon  by  certain  muscles.  It  is  covered  externally  by  the  integument, 
internally  by  mucous  membrane,  and  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  bonj/ framework  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  organ  :  it  consists  of  the 
nasal  bones  and  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary. 

The  cartilaginous  framework  consists  of  five  pieces,  the  two  upper  and  the  two 
lower  lateral  cartilages  and  the  cartilage  of  the  septum. 

The  upper  lateral  cartilages  are  situated  below  the  free  margin  of  the  nasal 
bones ;  each  cartilage  is  flattened  and  triangular  in  shape.  Its  anterior  margin  is 
thicker  than  the  posterior,  and  connected  with  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  septum. 
Its  posterior  margin  is  attached  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillarv  and 
nasal  bones.  Its  inferior  margin  is  connected  by  fibrous  tissue  with  the  lower 
lateral  cartilage :  one  surface  is  turned  outward,  the  other  inward  toward  the 
nasal  cavity. 

The  lower  lateral  cartilages  are  two  thin,  flexible  plates  situated  immediately 
below  the  preceding,  and  bent  upon  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the 
inner  and  outer  walls  of  each  orifice  of  the  nostril.  The  portion  ivhlch  forms  the 
inner  wall,  thicker  than  the  rest,  is  loosely  connected  with  the  same  part  of  the 
opposite  cartilage,  and  forms  a  small  part  of  the  columna.  Its  inferior-  border, 
free,  rounded,  and  projecting,  forms,  with  the  thickened  integument  and  subja- 
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cent  tissue  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  opposite  side,  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

The  part  which  forms  the  outer  wall  is  curved  to  correspond  with  the  ala  of  the 
nose;  it  is  oval  and  flattened,  narrow 
behind,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla 
by  a  tough  fibrous  membrane,  in  which 
are  found  three  or  four  small  cartilagi- 
nous plates  (sesamoid  cartilages),  ear- 
tilagines  minores.  Above,  it  is  con- 
nected to  the  upper  lateral  cartilage 
and  front  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
septum;  below,  it  is  separated  from 
the  margin  of  the    nostril  by   dense 

(cellular  tissue ;  and  in  front,  it  forms, 
with  its  fellow,  the  lobe  of  the  nose. 

The  cartilage  of  the  septum  is  some- 
what quadrilateral  in  form,  thicker  at 
its   margins  than    at    its    centre,   and 
completes  the  separation  between  the 
KigSfid'^-^"''  "'"'  '^'^  "' "'"'""  "'  """■     nasal  foss«  in  front.    Its  anterior  mar- 
gin,  thickest  above,  is  connected  from 
above  downward  with  the  nasal  bones,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  two  upper  lateral 
cartilages,  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  two  lower  lateral  cartilages.    Its  posterior 
margin  is  connected  with  the  perpendicular  lamella  of  the  ethmoid,  its  inferior 
margin  with  the  vomer  and  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones. 
These  various  cartilages  are  connected  to  each  other  and  to  the  bones  by  a 
tough  fibrous  membrane,  which  allows  the  utmost  facility  of  movement  between 
them. 

The  muscleg  of  the  nose  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the  integument : 
they  are  (on  each  side)  the  Pyramidalis  nasi,  the  Levator  labii  superioris  alieque 
nasi,  the  Dilatator  naria,  anterior  and  posterior,  the  Compressor  naai,  the  Com- 
pressor narium  minor,  and  the  Depressor  alse  nasi.  They  have  been  described 
above  (page  399). 

Tfie  integument  covering  the  dorsum  and  sides  of  the  nose  is  thin,  and  loosely 
connected  with  the  subjacent  parts,  but  where  it  forms  the  tip  or  lobe  and  the 
alie  of  the  nose  it  is  thicker  and  more  firmly  adherent.  It  is  furnished  with  a  large 
number  of 'sebaceous  follicles,  the  orifices  of  which  are  usually  very  distinct. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  interior  of  the  nose  is  continuous  with  the 
skin  externally  and  with  that  which  lines  the  na^al  fossae  within. 

The  arteries  of  the  nose  are  the  lateralis  nasi  from  the  facial,  and  the  inferior 
artery  of  the  septum  from  the  superior  coronary,  which  supply  the  al(e  and 
septum,  the  sides  and  dorsum  being  supplied  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  and  the  infra-orbital. 

The  veins  of  the  nose  terminate  in  the  facial  and  ophthalmic. 
The  nerves  of  the  nose  are  branches   from  the  facial,  infra-orbital,  and  infra- 
trochlear,  and  a  filament  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 

Nasal  FoBBse. 
The  nasal  fossae  are  two  irregular  cavities  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  face 
and  extending  from  before  backward.  They  open  in  front  by  the  two  anterior 
nares,  and  terminate  in  the  pharynx,  behind,  by  the  posterior  nares.  The  anterior 
nares  are  somewhat  pear-shaped  apertures,  each  measuring  about  one  inch  vertically 
and  half  an  inch  transversely  at  their  widest  part.  The  posterior  nares  are  two 
oval  openings  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
They  are  smaller  in  the  body  than  in  the  skeleton,  because  narrowed  by  the 
mucous  membrane.  Each  opening  measurci^  an  inch  in  the  vertical  and  half  an 
inch  in  the  transverse  direction  in  a  wcll-dcvcloped  adult  skull. 
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The  jmtcovs  membrane  lining  the  nasal  foesse  is  called  the  pituitary,  from  the 
nature  of  its  secretion ;  or  Sckneiderian,  from  Schneider,  the  first  anatomist  who 
showed  that  the  secretion  proceeded  from  the  mucous  memhrane,  and  not,  as  was 
formerly  imagined,  from  the  brain.  It  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  periosteum 
or  perichondrium,  over  which  it  lies.  It  is  continuous  externally  with  the  skin 
through  the  anterior  nares,  and  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
through  the  posterior  nares.  From  the  nasal  fossee  its  continuity  may  be  traced 
with  the  conjunctiva  through  the  nasal  duct  and  lachrymal  canals;  with  the 
hning  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells  through  the  Eustachian 
tube ;  and  with  the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  the  antrum  of 
Highmore  through  the  several  openings  in  the  meatuses.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  thickest  and  most  vascular  over  the  turbinated  bones.    It  is  also  thick  over  the 


uritinated  bime 
of  HtQAm&rf 
lurbinoted  bone 
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septum,  but  in  the  intervals  between  the  spongy  bones  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
nasal  fossae  it  is  very  thin.  Where  it  lines  the  various  sinuses  and  the  antrum  of 
Highmore  it  is  thin  and  pale. 

Owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  this  membrane,  the  nasal  fossse  are  much 
narrower,  and  the  turbinated  bones,  especially  the  lower  ones,  appear  larger  and 
more  prominent  than  in  the  skeleton.  From  the  same  circumstance  also  the 
various  apertures  communicating  with  the  meatuses  are  either  narrowed  or 
completely  closed. 

In  the  superior  meatus  the  aperture  of  communication  with  the  posterior 
ethmoidal  cells  is  considerably  diminished  in  size,  and  the  spheno-palatine  foramen 
completely  covered  in. 

In  the  middle  meatus  the  opening  of  the  infundibulum  is  partially  bidden  by 
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a  projecting  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  and  tbe  orifice  of  the  antrum  is  contracted 
to  a  small  circular  aperture,  much  narrower  than  in  the  skeleton. 

In  the  inferior  meatus  the  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct  is  partially  hidden  by  either 
a  single  or  double  valvular  mucous  fold,  and  the  anterior  palatine  canal  either 
completely  closed  in  or  a  tubular  cul-de-aae  of  mucous  membrane  is  continued  a 
short  distance  into  it.  This  cul-de-iac  is  termed  the  organ  of  Jacobgon,  and  is 
present  in  all  mammals  as  well  as  man.  In  the  former  it  consists  of  a  bilateral 
tube,  situated  in  the  nasal  septum  and  supported  by  hyaline  cartilage,  the  cartilage 
of  Jaaobson. 

In  the  roof  the  opening  leading  to  the  sphenoidal  sinus  is  narrowed,  and  the 
apertures  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  completely  closed  in. 

Structure  of  the  Mucous  Membrane. — The  epithelium  covering  the  mucous 
membrane  differs  in  its  character  according  to  the  functions  of  the  part  of  the 
nose  in  which  it  is  found.  Near  the  orifice  of  the  nostril,  the  vestibtile,  where 
common  sensation  is  chiefly  or  alone  required,  the  epithelium  is  of  the  ordinary 
pavement  or  scaly  variety.    In  the  rest  of  the  cavity,  below  the  distribution  of  the 
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olfactory  nerves — i.  e.  in  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity — the  epithelium 
is  columnar  and  ciliated.  This  is  the  case  also  in  the  meatuses  of  the  nose.  In 
this  region,  beneath  the  epithelium  and  its  basement  membrane,  is  a  fibrous  layer 
infiltrated  with  lymph -corpuscles,  so  as  to  form  in  many  parts  a  diffuse  adenoid 
tissue,  and  beneath  this  a  nearly  continuous  layer  of  smaller  and  larger  glands, 
some  mucous  and  some  serous,  the  ducts  of  which  open  upon  the  surface.  In  the 
olfactory  region — i.e.  the  region  in  which  the  terminal  filaments  from  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  distributed  (see  page  789) — the  epithelial  cells  are  columnar  and,  for  the 
most  part,  non-ciliated :  their  free  surface  presents  a  sharp  outline,  and  their  deep 
extremity  is  prolonged  into  a  process  which  runs  inward,  branching  to  commu- 
nicate with  similar  processes  from  neighboring  cells,  bo  as  to  form  a  network  in 
the  deep  part  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Lying  between  them  are  cells  (termed  by 
Max  Schultze,  olfactory  ci-lh),  which  consist  of  a  nucleated  body  and  two  processes, 
of  which  one  runs  outward  between  the  columnar  epithelial  cells  and  projects  on 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  the  other  (the  deep)  process  runs  inward, 
is  frequently  beaded  like  a  nerve-fibre,  and  is  believed  by  moat  observers  to  be  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  tei'minal  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve.     Amongst 
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the  branched  ends  of  the  columnar  cells  there  is  a  deep  layer  of  epithelial  ceils  of 
a  conical  shape,  their  broad  end  resting  on  the  basement  membrane,  Jind  their 
tapering  extremity  projecting  between  the  other  cells.  Beneath  the  epithelium, 
extending  through  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  a  layer  of  glands,  the 
glands  ot  Bowman,  identical  in  structure  with  serous  glands. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  pigmented  in  the  olfactory,  but  not  in  the  other 
regions,  being  of  a  light  yellow  color,  at  least  in  the  white  races.' 

The  arteries  of  the  nasal  fossee  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal,  from 
the  ophthalmic,  which  supply  the  ethmoidal  cells,  frontal  sinuses,  and  roof  of  the 
nose;   a  minute  twig  from   the  small  meningeal;  the  spheno-palatine,  from  the 
internal  maxillary,  which  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  spongy 
bones,    the   meatuses,   and   septum ;    the   inferior   artery   of  the   septum    from 
the  superior  coronary  of  the  facial;    and  the  alveolar  branch  of  the  internal 
maxillary,  which  supplies  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum.     The  ramifica- 
tions  of    these   vessels   form   a   close, 
plexiform     network     beneath    and    in 
the    substance   of    the   mucous    mem- 
brane. 

The  veins  of  the  nasal  fossa?,  form  a 
close  network  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane.  They  pass,  some  with 
the  veins  accompanying  the  spheno- 
palatine  artery,  through  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen,  and  others  through 
the  alveolar  branch,  to  join  the  facial 
vein ;  some  accompany  the  ethmoidal 
arteries  and  terminate  in  the  ophthal- 
mic vein ;  and,  lastly,  a  few  communi- 
cate with  the  veins  in  the  interior  of 
the  skull  through  the  foramina  in  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone 
■and  the  foramen  csecum.  no. ssa— Nerve*  ooeptumof  dom.  Bighuide. 

The  nerves  are — the  olfactory,  the 
nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  filaments  from  the  anterior  dental  branch  of  the 
superior  maxillary,  the  Vidian,  naso-palatine,  descending  anterior  palatine,  and 
nasal  branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion. 

The  olfactory,  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  smell,  is  distributed  over  the 
upper  third  of  the  septum  and  over  the  surface  of  the  superior  and  middle  spongy 
bones. 

The  nasal  branch  nf  the  ophthalmic  distributes  filaments  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
septum  and  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossfe. 

Filaments  from  the  anterior  dental  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  supply  the 
inferior  meatus  and  inferior  turbinated  bone. 

The  Vidian  nenre  supplies  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  septum  and  superior 
spongy  bone,  and  the  upper  anterior  nasal  branches  from  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion  have  a  similar  distribution. 

The  naso-palatine  nerve  supplies  the  middle  of  the  septum. 
The  larger  or  anterior  palatine  nerve  supplies  the  middle  and  lower  spongy 
bones. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Instances  of  congenital  deformity  of  the  nose  are  occasionally  met 
with,  such  as  complete  absence  of  the  nose,  an  aperture  only  beinR  present,  or  perfect_  develop- 
ment oD  one  side,  and  suppression  or  malfomiiition  on  the  other ;  or  there  may  be  imperleot 
apposition  of  the  nasal  bones,  so  that  the  nose  presents  a  median  tleft  or  furrow.  Deformities 
which  have  been  acquired  are  much  more  common,  such  as  flattening  of  the  nose,  the  result  of 
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syphilitic  necrosis,  or  imperfect  development  of  the  nasal  bones  in  cases  of  congenital  syphilis,  or 
a  lateral  deviation  of  the  nose  may  result  from  fructure. 

The  skin  over  the  alae  and  tip  of  the  nose  is  thick  and  closely  adherent  to  subjacent  parts. 
Inflammation  of  this  part  is  therefore  very  painful,  on  account  of  the  tension.  It  is  largely  sup- 
plied with  blood,  and,  the  circulation  here  being  terminal,  vascular  engorgement  is  liable  to  occur, 
especially  in  women  at  the  menopause  and  in  both  sexes  from  disorders  of  digestion,  exposure  to 
cold,  etc.  The  skin  of  the  nose  also  contains  a  lar^e  number  of  sebaceous  foUides,  and  these,  as 
the  result  of  intemperance,  are  apt  to  become  afltected  and  the  nose  reddened,  congested,  and 
irregularly  swollen.  To  this  the  term  ' '  ^g-blossom ' '  is  popularly  applied.  In  some  of  these  cases 
there  is  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  producing  pendulous  masses, 
termed  lipomata  nasi.  Epithelioma  and  rodent  ulcer  may  attack  tne  nose,  the  latter  being  the 
more  common  of  the  two.  Lupus  and  syphihtic  ulceration  frequently  attack  the  nose,  and  may 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  cartilaginous  portion.  In  fact,  lupus  vulgans  begins  more  frequently  on 
the  ala  of  the  nose  than  in  any  other  situation. 

Cases  of  congenital  occlusion  of  one  or  both  nostrils,  or  adhesion  between  the  ala  and  septum 
may  occur,  and  may  require  immediate  operation,  since  the  obstruction  much  interferes  with  suck- 
ing.    Bony  closure  of  the  posterior  nares  may  aLso  occur. 

To  examine  the  nasal  cavities,  the  head  should  be  thrown  back  and  the  nose  drawn  upward, 
the  parts  being  dilated  by  some  form  of  speculum.  It  can  also  be  examined  with  the  little  fin^r 
or  a  probe,  and  in  this  way  foreign  bodies  detected.  A  still  more  extensive  examination  can  oe 
made  by  Route's  operation,  which  was  introduced  for  the  cure  of  ozsena  bv  the  removal  of  any 
dead  bone  which  may  be  present  in  this  disease.  The  whole  framework  of  the  nose  is  lifted  up 
by  an  incision  made  mside  the  mouth,  through  the  junction  of  the  upper  lip  with  the  bone ;  the 
septum  nasi  and  the  lateral  cartilages  are  divided  with  strong  scissors  till  the  anterior  nares  are 
completely  exposed.  The  posterior  nares  can  be  explored  by  reflected  light  from  the  mouth,  by 
which  the  posterior  nares  can  be  illuminated.  The  examination  is  very  difficult  to  cany  out, 
and,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  information  regarding  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  or  tumors  in  the 
na.so-pharynx  can  be  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  the  finger  behind  the  soft  palate  through 
the  mouth.  The  septum  of  the  nose  may  be  displaced  or  aeviate  from  tJie  middle  line :  this 
may  be  the  result  of  an  injury  or  from  some  congenital  defect  in  its  development  Sometimes 
the  deviation  may  be  so  great  that  the  septum  may  come  in  contact  with  the  outer  wall  of  the 
nasal  fossse,  and  may  even  become  adherent  to  it,  thus  producing  complete  obstruction.  Per- 
foration of  the  septum  is  not  an  uncommon  affection,  and  may  arise  from  several  causes :  syph- 
ilitic or  tubercular  ulceration,  blood-tumor  or  abscess  of  the  septum,  and  especially  in  worlunen 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  bichromate  of  potash,  from  the  irritating  and  corrosive  action  of  the 
fumes.  When  small,  the  perforation  may  cause  a  peculiar  whistling  sound  during  respiration. 
When  large,  it  may  lead  to  the  falling  in  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

Epistaxis  is  a  very  common  affection  in  children.  It  is  rarely  of  much  consequence,  and 
will  almost  always  suoside.  but  in  the  more  violent  haemorrhages  of  later  life  it  may  be 
necessary  to  plug  the  posterior  nares.  In  performing  this  operation  it  is  desirable  to  remember 
the  size  of  the  posterior  nares.  A  ready  method  of  regulating  the  size  of  the  plug  to  fit 
the  opening  is  to  make  it  of  the  same  size  as  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  of  the  patient 
to  be  operated  on. 

Nasal  polypus  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  presents  itself  in  three  forms :  the  gelatinous, 
the  fibrous,  ana  the  malignant.  The  first  is  by  far  the  most  common.  It  grows  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  where  there  is  an  abundant  layer  of 
highly  vascular  submucous  tissue ;  rarely  from  the  septum,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is 
closely  adherent  to  the  cartilage  and  bone,  without  the  intervention  of  much,  if  any,  submucous 
tissue.  Their  most  common  seat  is  probably  the  middle  turbinated  bone.  The  fibrous  polypus 
generallv  grows  from  the  base  of  the  skull  behind  the  posterior  nares  or  from  the  roof  of  the  nasal 
fossse.  The  malignant  polypi,  both  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous,  may  arise  in  the  na^d  cavities 
and  the  naso-pharjmx ;  or  they  may  originate  in  the  antrum,  and  protrude  through  its  inner  wall 
into  the  nasal  fossa. 

Ehinoliths,  or  nose-stones,  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  nasal  cavities,  from  the  formation 
of  phosphate  of  lime  upon  either  a  foreign  body  or  a  piece  of  inspissated  secretion. 

THE  ETE. 

The  eveball  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit.  In  this  situation  it  is 
securely  protected  from  injury,  whilst  its  position  is  such  as  to  ensure  the  most 
extensive  range  of  sight.  It  is  acted  upon  by  numerous  muscles,  by  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  directed  to  any  part ;  it  is  supplied  by  vessels  and  nerves,  and  is 
additionally  protected  in  front  by  several  appendages,  such  as  the  eyebrow,  eye- 
lids, etc. 

The  eyeball  is  imbedded  in  the  fat  of  the  orbit,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  thin 
membranous  sac,  the  capsule  of  Tenon^  which  isolates  it,  so  as  to  allow  of  free 
movement. 

The  capsule  of  Tenon  {tunica  vaginalis  oculi)  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
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serous  membrane,  consisting  of  a  parietal  and  visceral  layer.  The  latter  invests 
the  posterior  part  of  the  globe  from  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  cornea  backward  to 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  connected  to  it  by  very  delicate  connective 
tissue :  the  former  (parietal)  lines  the  hollow  in  the  fat  in  which  the  eyeball  is 
imbedded.  Both  layers  are  lined  on  their  free  surfaces  by  endothelial  cells.  The 
cavity  between  them  is  continuous  with  the  spaces  between  the  different  layers  of 
the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve — that  is  to  say,  with  the  9ubarachnoidean  between  the 
pia-matral  and  the  arachnoid  sheath,  and  the  mbdural  between  the  arachnoid  and 
dural  sheath — and  into  it  empty  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  sclerotic.  The  capsule 
is  pierced  by  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  near  their  insertion,  and  sends  tubular 
prolongations  on  them,  which  become  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  muscles. 
From  the  outer  surface  of  these  sheaths  expansions,  consisting  of  elastic  fibres  and 
muscle-cells,  are  given  oflF  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  which  serve  to  limit  the 
degree  of  contraction  of  the  muscles.^ 

The  eyeball  is  composed  of  segments  of  two  spheres  of  different  sizes.  The 
anterior  segment  is  one  of  a  small  sphere,  and  forms  about  one-sixth  of  the  eyeball. 
It  is  more  prominent  than  the  posterior  segment,  which  is  one  of  a  much  larger 
sphere,  and  forms  about  five-sixths  of  the  globe.  The  segment  of  the  larger  sphere 
is  opaque,  and  formed  by  the  sclerotic,  the  tunic  of  protection  to  the  eyeball ;  the 
smaller  sphere  is  transparent,  and  formed  by  the  cornea.  The  axes  of  the  eyeballs 
are  nearly  parallel,  and  do  not  correspond  to  the  axes  of  the  orbits,  which  are 
directed  outward.  The  optic  nerves  follow  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  orbits, 
and  are  therefore  not  parallel ;  they  enter  the  eyeball  a  little  to  their  inner  or  nasal 
side.  The  eyeball  measures  rather  more  in  its  transverse  than  in  its  antero- 
posterior and  vertical  diameters,  the  former  amounting  to  about  an  inch,  the  latter 
to  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  eyeball  is  composed  of  several  investing  tunics,  and  of  fluid  and  solid 
refracting  media,  called  humors. 

The  tunics  are  three  in  number: 

1.  Sclerotic  and  Cornea. 

2.  Choroid,  Iris,  and  Ciliary  Processes. 

3.  Retina. 

The  refracting  media,  or  humors,  are  also  three : 

Aqueous.  Crystalline  (lens)  and  Capsule.  Vitreous. 

The  sclerotic  and  cornea  form  the  external  tunic  of  the  eyeball ;  they  are 
essentially  fibrous  in  structure,  the  sclerotic  being  opaque,  and  forming  the 
posterior  five-sixths  of  the  globe  ;  the  cornea,  which  forms  the  remaining  sixth, 
being  transparent. 

The  Sclerotic  {axXrjpo^^  hard)  (Fig.  627)  has  received  its  name  from  its  extreme 
density  and  hardness ;  it  is  a  firm,  unyielding,  fibrous  membrane,  serving  to  main- 
tain the  form  of  the  globe.  It  is  much  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  Its  external 
surface  is  of  a  white  color,  quite  smooth,  except  at  the  points  where  the  Recti  and 
Obliqui  muscles  are  inserted  into  it,  and  covered,  for  part  of  its  extent,  by  the 
conjunctival  membrane;  hence  the  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  the  front  of  the 
eyeball.  Its  inner  surface  is  stained  of  a  brown  color,  marked  by  grooves,  in 
which  are  lodged  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  connected  by  an  exceedingly  fine  cellular 
tissue  {lamina  fused)  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid.  Behind,  it  is  pierced 
by  the  optic  nerve  a  little  to  its  inner  or  nasal  side,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
fibrous  sheath  of  the  nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  dura  mater.  At  the  point 
where  the  optic  nerve  passes  through  the  sclerotic  this  membrane  forms  a  thin 
cribriform  lamina  (the  lamina  crihrosd) ;  the  minute  orifices  in  this  layer  serve 
for  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  filaments,  and  the  fibrous  septa  dividing  them 
from  one  another  are  continuous  with  the  membranous  processes  which  separate 
the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres.     One  of  these  openings,  larger  than  the  rest,  occupies 

'  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Lock  wood  {Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology j  vol.  xx.,  part  i.  p.  1). 
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the  centre  of  the  lamella ;  it  is  called  the  porus  opticus,  and  transmits  the  arteria 
centralis  retinae  to  the  interior  of  the  eyeball.  Around  the  cribriform  lamella  are 
numerous  small  apertures  for  the  transmission  of  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves. 
In  front  the  sclerotic  is  continuous  with  the  cornea  by  direct  continuity  of  tissue, 
but  the  opaque  sclerotic  overlaps  the  cornea  rather  more  on  its  outer  than  on  its 
inner  surface. 

Structure. — The  sclerotic  is  formed  of  white  fibrous  tissue  intermixed  with  fine 
elastic  fibres,  and  of  flattened  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  some  of  which  are 
pigmented,  contained  in  cell-spaces  between  the  fibres.  These  fibres  are  aggre- 
gated into  bundles  which  are  arranged  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  It  yields 
gelatin  on  boiling.  Its  vessels  are  not  numerous,  the  capillaries  being  of  small 
size,  uniting  at  long  and  wide  intervals.     The  existence  of  nerves  in  it  is  doubtful. 
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The  Oomea  is  the  projecting  transparent  part  of  the  external  tunic  of  the 
eyeball,  and  forms  the  anterior  sixth  of  the  globe.  It  is  almost  circular  in  shape, 
occasionally  a  little  broader  in  the  transverse  than  in  the  vertical  direction.  It 
is  convex  anteriorly,  and  projects  forward  from  the  sclerotic  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  watch-glass  does  from  its  case.  Its  degree  of  curvature  varies  in  difierent 
individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of  life,  it  being  more 
prominent  in  youth  than  in  advanced  life,  when  it  becomes  flattened.  The 
cornea  is  dense  and  of  uniform  thickness  throughout;  its  posterior  surface  is 
perfectly  circular  in  outline,  and  exceeds  the  anterior  surface  slightly  in  extent, 
from  the  latter  being  overlapped  by  the  sclerotic. 

Structure. — The  cornea  consists  of  four  layers — namely,  (1)  several  strata 
of  epithelial  cells,  continuous  with  those  of  the  conjunctiva ;  (2)  a  thick  central 
fibrous  structure,  the  cornea  proper ;  (3)  a  homogeneous  elastic  lamina ;  and  (4) 
a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  forming  part  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eyeball.  The  name  of  membrane  of  Descemet  or  Demours 
is  given  to  this  posterior  elastic  lamina  and  its  endothelial  coating. 
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The  conjunctival  epithelium^  which  covers  the  front  of  the  cornea  proper, 
consists  of  several  strata  of  epithelial  cells.  The  lowermost  cells  are  columnar  : 
then  follow  two  or  three  layers  of  polyhedral  cells,  some  of  which  present  ridges 
and  furrows  similar  to  those  found  in  the  cuticle.  Lastly,  there  are  three  or  four 
layers  of  scaly  epithelium  with  flattened  nuclei. 

The  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  is  fibrous,  tough,  unyielding,  perfectly 
transparent,  and  continuous  with  the  sclerotic,  with  which  it  is  identical  in 
structure.  It  is  composed  of  about  sixty  flattened  lamellae,  superimposed  one  on 
another.  These  lamellae  are  made  up  of  bundles  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  directly  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  sclerotic.  The  fibres 
of  each  lamella  are  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  each  other ;  those  of  alternat- 
ing lamellae  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Fibres,  however,  frequently  pass  from 
one  lamella  to  the  next. 

The  lamellae  are  connected  with  each  other  by  an  interstitial  cement-substance, 
in  which  are  spaces,  the  corneal  spaces.  The  spaces  are  stellate  in  shape,  and 
have  numerous  offsets  by  which  they  communicate  with  other  spaces.  Each  space 
contains  a  cell,  the  corneal  corpuscle^  which  resembles  in  form  the  space  in  which 
it  is  contained,  but  does  not  entirely  fill  it.. 

Immediately  beneath  the  conjunctival  epithelium  the  cornea  proper  presents 
certain  characteristic  differences,  which  have  led  some  anatomists  to  regard  it  as  a 
distinct  membrane,  and  it  has  been  named  by  Bowman  the  anterior  elastic  lamina. 
It  differs,  however,  from  the  true  elastic  lamina  or  membrane  of  Descemet  in 
many  essential  particulars,  presenting  evidence  of  fibrillar  structure,  and  not 
having  the  same  tendency  to  curl  inward  or  to  undergo  fracture  when  detached 
from  the  other  layers  of  the  cornea.  It  consists  of  extremely  closely  interwoven 
fibrils,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  rest  of  the  cornea  proper,  but  contains  no 
corneal  corpuscles.  It  seems,  therefore,  more  proper  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  cornea.^ 

The  posterior  elastic  lamina,  which  covers  the  proper  structure  of  the  cornea 
behind,  presents  no  structure  recognizable  under  the  microscope.  It  consists  of  a 
hard,  elastic,  and  perfectly  transparent  homogeneous  membrane,  of  extreme  thin- 
ness, which  is  not  rendered  opaque  by  either  water,  alcohol,  or  acids.  It  is  very 
brittle,  but  its  most  remarkable  property  is  its  extreme  elasticity,  and  the  tend- 
ency which  it  presents  to  curl  up  or  roll  upon  itself,  with  the  attached  surface 
innermost,  when  separate  from  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea.  Its  use 
appears  to  be  (as  suggested  by  Dr.  Jacob)  "  to  preserve  the  requisite  permanent 
correct  curvature  of  the  flaccid  cornea  proper." 

At  the  margin  of  the  cornea  this  posterior  elastic  membrane  breaks  up  into 
fibres  to  form  a  reticular  structure  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
the  intervals  between  the  fibres  forming  small  cavernous  spaces,  the  spaces  of 
Fontana,  These  little  recesses  communicate  with  a  somewhat  larger  space  in  the 
substance  of  the  sclerotic  close  to  its  junction  with  the  cornea.  This  is  the  canal 
of  Schlemm,  or  sinus  circularis  iridis,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  is  a  lymph- 
canal,  but  according  to  others  is  a  venous  sinus.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  this 
reticulated  structure  are  continued  into  the  front  of  the  iris,  forming  the  liga- 
mentum  pectinatum  iridis,  while  others  are  connected  with  the  fore  part  of  the 
sclerotic  and  choroid. 

The  endothelial  lining  of  the  aqueous  chamber  covers  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  posterior  elastic  lamina.  It  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  flattened 
transparent  nucleated  cells,  similar  to  those  found  lining  other  serous  cavities. 

Arteries  and  Nerves, — The  cornea  is  a  non-vascular  structure,  the  capillary 
vessels  terminating  in  loops  at  its  circumference.  Lymphatic  vessels  have  not  as 
vet  been  demonstrated  in  it,  but  are  represented  by  the  channels  in  which  the 
f)undles  of  nerves  run  ;  these  are  lined  by  an  endothelium  and  are  continuous 
with  the  cell-spaces.     The    nerves   are    numerous,  twenty-four   to   thirty-six  in 

'  This  layer  has  been  called  by  Reichert  the  "  anterior  limiting  layer  " — a  name  which  appears 
more  applicable  to  it  than  that  of  "anterior  elastic  lamina.*' 
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number  (Kolliker),  forty  to  forty-five  (Waliieyer  and  SiimUch) ;  they  are  derived 
from  the  ciliary  nerves  and  enter  the  laminated  tissue  of  the  cornea.  They 
ramify  throughout  its  substance  in  a  delicate  network,  and  their  terminal  fila- 
ments form  a  firm  and  closer  plexus  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  proper  beneath 
the  epithelium.  This  ia  termed  the  iubepithelial  plexus,  and  from  it  fibrils  are 
given  off  which  ramify  between  the  epithelial  cells,  forming  a  network  which  is 
termed  the  intra-epitkelial  plexus. 

Dlaaection. — In  order  to  sepAnite  the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  so  as  to  expose  the  second  tunic. 
tlie  eyeball  should  be  immersed  in  a.  small  vessel  of  water  and  held  between  the  fiiif^er  and 
thumb.  The  sclerotic  is  then  carefully  incised,  in  the  et[uator  of  the  globe,  till  the  choroid  h 
eiposed.  One  blade  of  a  pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors  is  now  introduced  through  the  opening 
thus  made,  and  the  sclerotic  divided  around  its  entire  circumference,  and  removed  in  separate 
portions.  The  front  segment  being  then  drawn  forward,  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  should  be 
pressed  gently  against  it  at  its  connection  with  the  iris,  and,  these  being  separated,  a  quantity 
of  perfectly  transparent  fluid  will  escape ;  this  is  the  aqueous  humor.  In  the  oouise  of  the 
dissection  the  ciliary  nerves  ma^  be  seen  lying  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  between  the  choroid 
and  sclerotic  or  contained  in  dehcate  grooves  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  membrane. 

Second  Tunic. — This  is  formed  by  the  choroid  behind,  the  iris  and  ciliary 
processes  in  front,  and  by  the  Ciliary,  muscle,  opposite  the  junctioD  of  the  scle- 
rotic and  cornea. 


—The  choroid  ai 


The  choroid  is  the  vascular  and  pigmentary  tunic  of  the  eyeball  investing  the 
posterior  five-sixths  of  the  globe,  and  extending  as  far  forward  as  the  cornea, 
the  ciliary  processes  being  appendages  of  the  choroid  developed  from  its  inner 
surface  in  front.  The  iris  is  the  circular  muscular  septum  which  hangs  vertical- 
ly behind  the  cornea,  presenting  in  its  centre  a  large  circular  aperture,  the  pupil. 
The  Ciliary  muscle  forms  the  white  ring  observed  at  the  point  where  the  choroid 
and  iris  join  with  each  other  and  with  the  sclerotic  and  cornea. 

The  Choroid  is  a  thin,  highly  vascular  membrane,  of  a  dark  brown  or  chocolate 
color,  which  invests  the  posterior  five-sixths  of  the  central  part  of  the  globe.  It  is 
pierced  behind  hy  the  optic  nerve,  and  extends  in  front  as  far  forward  as  the 
ciliary  ligament,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  iris,  and  bends  inward,  forming 
on  its  inner  surface  a  series  of  folds  or  plaitings,  the  ciUari/ processes.    It  is  thicker 
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behind  than  in  front.  Extemallj  it  is  connected  by  a  fine  cellular  web  {memhrana 
fuica)  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclerotic.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth  and 
lies  in  contact  with  the  retina. 

Stmctnre. — The  choroid  consieta  mainly  of  a  dense  capillary  plexus  and  of 
small  arteries  and  veins,  carrying  the  blood  to  and  returning  it  from  this  plexns. 
On  its  external  surface — i.  e.  the  surface  next  the  sclerotic — is  a  thin  membrane 
of  fine  elastic  fibres  arranged  in  lamellae,  which  are  covered  with  endothelium  and 
form  spaces,  which  communicate  by  perforations  in  the  sclerotic,  through  which 
the  vessels  and  nerves  enter,  with  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  This  layer  is  named  the 
lamina  supracknroidea.  and  is  continuous  with  the  lamina  fusca  of  the  sclerotic. 

Internal  to  this  is  the  choroid  proper,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  small  arteries 
and  veins  being  arranged  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  capillary  network,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  describe  this  as  consisting  of  two  layers,  the  outermost  composed  of 
small  arteries  and  veins,  with  pigment-cells  interspersed  between  them,  and  the 
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inner  consisting  of  a  capillary  plexus.  The  external  layer  consists,  in  part,  of 
the  larger  branches  of  the  short  ciliary  arteries,  which  run  forward  between  the 
veins  before  they  bend  inward  to  terminate  in  the  capillaries ;  but  is  formed 
principally  of  veins,  which  are  named,  from  their  arrangement,  I'ena  vorticotce. 
They  converge  to  four  or  five  equidistant  trunks,  which  pierce  the  sclerotic  mid- 
way between  the  margin  of  the  cornea  and  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  Inter- 
spersed between  the  vessels  are  lodged  dark  star-shaped  pigment-cells,  the  fibrous 
offsets  from  which,  communicating  with  similar  branchings  from  neighhoring  cells, 
form  a  delicate  network  or  stroma,  which  toward  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid 
loses  its  pigmentary  character.  The  internal  layer  consists  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
capillary  plexus,  formed  by  the  short  ciliary  vessels,  and  is  known  as  the  tunica 
Muygehiana.  The  network  is  close,  and  finer  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  choroid 
than  in  front.  About  half  an  inch  behind  the  cornea  its  meshes  become  larger, 
and  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  ciliary  processes.  On  the  inner  surface  of 
this  tunic  is  a  very  thin,  structureless — or,  according  to  Kolliker,  faintly  fibrous — 
membrane,  called  the  lamina  vitrea  ;  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  stroma  of  the 
choroid,  and  separates  it  from  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina. 

The  ciliary  processes  should  now  be  examined.  They  maybe  exposed,  either  by  detaching 
the  iris  from  its  conneclJon  with  the  Ciliary  muscle,  or  by  making  a  transverse  section  of  the 
globe  and  examining  them  from  behind. 

The  ciliary  processes  are  formed  by  the  plaiting  and  folding  inward  of  the 
various  layers  of  the  choroid  {i.  e.  the  choroid  proper  and  the  lamina  vitrea)  at  its 
anterior  margin,  and  are  received  between  corresponding  foldings  of  the  suspensory 
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ligament  of  the  lens,  thus  establishing  a  connectioa  between  the  choroid  and  inner 
tunic  of  the  eye.  Thej  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  form  a  sort  of  plaited  frill 
behind  the  iris  round  the  margin  of  the  lens.  They  vary  between  sixty  and 
eighty  in  number,  lie  side  by  side,  and  may  be  divided  into  large  and  small;  the 
latter,  consisting  of  about  one-third  of  the  entire  number,  are  situated  in  the 
spaces  between  the  former,  but  without  regular  alternation.  The  larger  processes 
are  each  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  attached  by  their  periphery 
to  the  Oiliary  muscle,  and  are  continuous  with  the  layers  of  the  choroid :  the 
opposite  margin  is  free,  and  rests  upon  the  circumference  of  the  lens.  Their 
anterior  surface  is  turned  toward  the  back  of  the  iris,  with  the  circumference  of 
which  they  are  continaona.  The  posterior  surface  is  closely  connected  with  the 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

Strnctnra. — The  ciliary  processes  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  choroid,  but 
the  vessels  are  larger,  and  have  chiefly  a  longitudinal  direction.     They  are  covered 
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on  theirinner  sur&ce  with  a  layer  of  black  pigment-cells  continuous  with  the  ce)Is 
of  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina,  and  in  their  stroma  are  also  other,  stellate, 
pigment-cells,  which,  however,  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  choroid  itself,  and 
toward  the  free  extremities  of  the  folds  are  devoid  of  pigment. 

The  Irto  (I'm,  a  rainbow)  has  received  its  name  from  ila  various  colors  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  It  is  a  thin,  circular-shaped,  contractile  curtain,  suspended 
in  the  aqueous  humor  behind  the  cornea  and  in  front  of  the  lens,  being  perforated 
a  little  to  the  nasal  side  of  its  centre  bj  a  circular  aperture,  the  pupil,  for  the 
transmission  of  light.  By  its  circumference  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
choroid  ;  externally  to  this  is  the  Ciliary  muscle,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
sclerotic  and  cornea  ;  its  inner  edge  forms  the  margin  of  the  pupil ;  its  surfaces 
are  flattened,  and  look  forward  and  backward,  the  anterior  surface  toward  the 
cornea,  the  posterior  toward  the  ciliary  processes  and  lens.  The  circumference 
of  the  iris  is  connected  to  the  cornea  by  a  reticular  structure  denominated  the 
ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis.  The  anterior  suriace  of  the  iris  is  variously 
colored  in  different  individuals,  and  marked  by  lines  which  converge  toward  the 
pupil.  The  posterior  surface  is  of  a  deep  purple  tint,  from  being  covered  by  dark 
pigment ;  it  is  hence  named  uvea,  from  its  resemblance  in  color  to  a  ripe  grape. 

Structure. — The  iris  is  composed  of  the  following  structures  : 

1.  In  front  is  a  layer  of  polyhedral  cells  on  a  delicate  hyaline  basement 
membrane.  This  layer  is  continuous  with  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  membrane  of 
Descemet,  and  in  men  with  dark-colored  irides  the  cells  contain  pigment- granules. 

2.  Stroma. — The  stroma  consists  of  fibres  and  cells.     The  former  are  made  up 
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of  fine  delicate  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  of  which  some  few  fibres  have  a  circular 
direction  at  the  circumference  of  the  iris,  but  the  chief  mass  consists  of  fibres 
radiating  toward  the  pupil.  They  form,  by  their  interlacement,  a  delicate  mesh, 
in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  contained.  Interspersed  between  the  bundles 
of  connective  tissue  are  numerous  branched  cells  with  fine  processes.  Many  of 
them  in  dark  eyes  contain  pigment-granules,  but  in  blue  eyes  and  the  pink  eyes  of 
albinos  they  are  unpigmented. 

3.  The  muscular  fibre  is  involuntary,  and  consists  of  circular  and  radiating 
fibres.  The  circular  fihrea  (sphincter  of  the  pupil)  surround  the  margin  of  the 
pupil  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  like  a  sphincter,  forming  a  narrow  band 
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about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  width,  those  near  the  free  margin  being  closely 
aggregated;  those  more  external  somewhat  separated,  and  forming  less  complete 
circles.  The  radiating  fibreg  (dilator  of  the  pupil)  converge  from  the  circumfer- 
ence toward  the  centre,  and  blend  with  the  circular  fibres  near  the  margin  of 
the  pupil. 

4.  Pigment. — The  situation  of  the  pigment-cells  differs  in  different  irides.  In 
the  various  shades  of  blue  eyes  the  only  pigment-cells  are  several  layers  of  small 
round  or  polyhedral  cells  filled  with  dark  pigment,  situated  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  iris  and  continuous  with  the  pigmentary  lining  of  the  ciliary  processes.  The 
color  of  the  eye  in  these  individuals  is  due  to  this  coloring  matter  showing  more 
or  less  through  the  texture  of  the  iris.  In  the  albino  even  this  pigment  is  absent. 
In  the  gray,  brown,  and  black  eye  there  are,  aa  mentioned  above,  pigment-granules 
to  be  found  in  the  cells  of  the  stroma  and  in  the  epithelial  layer  on  the  front  of  the 
iris,  to  which  the  color  of  the  eye  is  due. 

The  arteries  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  long  and  anterior  ciliary  and  from 
the  vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes  (see  page  570). 

The  nervei  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  branches  of  the  lenticular 
ganglion  and  the  long  ciliary  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of 
the  fifth.  After  reaching  the  iris  in  the  manner  described  above  (page  797)  they  form 
a  plexus  around  the  attached  margin  of  the  iris;  from  this  are  derived  non- 
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meduUated  fibres  which  terminate  in  the  circular  and  radiating  muscular  fibres. 
Their  exact  mode  of  termination  has  not  been  ascertained.  Other  fibres  from  the 
plexus  terminate  in  a  network  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  fibres 
derived  from  the  motor  root  of  the  lenticular  ganglion  (third  nerve)  supply  the 
circular  fibres,  while  those  derived  from  the  sympathetic  supply  the  radiating 
fibres. 

Memhrana  Pupillaru. — In  the  foetus  the  pupil  is  closed  by  a  delicate  transparent 
vascular  membrane,  the  membrana  pupillaris,  which  divides  the  space  into  which 
the  iris  is  suspended  into  two  distinct  chambers.  This  membrane  contains  numerous 
minute  vessels,  continued  from  the  margin  of  the  iris  to  those  on  the  front  part  of 
the  capsule  of  the  lens.  These  vessels  have  a  looped  arrangement,  and  converge 
toward  each  other  without  anastomosing.  Between  the  seventh  and  eighth  months 
the  membrane  begins  to  disappear,  by  its  gradual  absorption  from  the  centre 
toward  the  circumference,  and  at  birth  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  It  is  said 
sometimes  to  remain  permanent  and  produce  blindness. 

The  Ciliary  muscle  (Bowman)  consists  of  unstriped  fibres :  it  forms  a  grayish, 
semitransparent,  circular  band,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  fore  part  of  the  choroid.  It  is  thickest  in  front,  and  gradually 
becomes  thinner  behind.  It  consists  of  two  sets  of  fibres,  radiating  and  circular. 
The  former,  much  the  more  numerous,  arise  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  cornea 
and  sclerotic,  and,  passing  backward,  are  attached  to  the  choroid  opposite  to  the 
ciliary  processes.  One  bundle,  according  to  Waldeyer,  is  continued  backward  to 
be  inserted  into  the  sclerotic.  The  circular  fibres  are  internal  to  the  radiating  ones, 
and  to  some  extent  unconnected  with  them,  and  have  a  circular  course  around  the 
attachment  of  the  iris.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  "  ring  muscle  "  of  Miiller, 
and  were  formerly  described  as  the  ciliary  ligament.  The  Ciliary  muscle  is  admitted 
to  be  the  chief  agent  in  accommodation — i.  e.  in  adjusting  the  eye  to  the  vision  of 
near  objects.  Mr.  Bowman  believed  that  this  was  effected  by  its  compressing  the 
vitreous  body,  and  so  causing  the  lens  to  advance ;  but  the  view  which  now 
prevails  is  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  by  drawing  on  the  ciliary  processes, 
relaxes  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  thus  allowing  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  lens  to  become  more  convex.  The  pupil  is  at  the  same  time  slightly 
contracted.* 

The  Retina  is  a  delicate  nervous  membrane  upon  the  surface  of  which  the 
images  of  external  objects  are  received.  Its  outer  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
choroid,  the  inner  surface  with  the  vitreous  body.  Behind  it  is  continuous  with 
the  optic  nerve ;  it  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness  from  behind  forward,  and 
in  front  extends  nearly  as  far  forward  as  the  Ciliary  muscle,  where  it  terminates 
by  a  jagged  margin,  the  ora  serrata.  It  is  soft,  and  semitransparent  in  the  fresh 
state,  but  soon  becomes  clouded,  opaque,  and  of  a  pinkish  tint.  Exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  retina,  and  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  axis 
of  the  eye,  in  which  the  sense  of  vision  is  most  perfect,  is  a  round,  elevated, 
yellowish  spot,  called,  after  its  discoverer,  the  yellow  spot  or  limbuB  luteus  {macula 
hUea)  of  Sommerring,  having  a  central  depression  at  its  summit,  the  fovea 
centralis.  The  retina  in  the  situation  of  the  fovea  centralis  is  exceedingly  thin ;  so 
much  so  that  the  dark  color  of  the  choroid  is  distinctly  seen  through  it ;  so  that 
it  presents  more  the  appearance  of  a  foramen,  and  hence  the  name  '^  foramen  of 
Sommerring  "  at  first  given  to  it.  It  exists  only  in  man,  the  quadrumana,  and 
some  saurian  reptiles.  About  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  yellow 
spot  is  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  {porus  opticus)  ;  here  the  nervous 
substance  is  slightly  raised  so  as  to  form  an  eminence  {colliculus  nervi  optici);  the 
arteria  centralis  retinae  pierces  its  centre.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  retina  from  which  the  power  of  vision  is  absent. 

Structure. — The  retina  is  an  exceedingly  complex  structure,  and,  when  exam- 
ined microscopically  by  means  of  sections  made  perpendicularly  to  its  surface, 

'  See  explanation  and  diagram  in  Power's  IllmtrcUions  of  Some  of  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
p.  590. 
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is   found   to  consist  of  ten    layers,   which   are  named  from  within  outward  as 
follows : 

1.  Membrana  limitana  interna. 

2.  Fibrous  layer,  consisting  of  nerve-fibres. 

3.  Vesicular  layer,  consisting  of  nerve-cells. 

4.  Inner  molecular,  or  granular,  layer. 

5.  Inner  nuclear  layer. 

6.  Outer  molecular,  or  granular,  layer. 

7.  Outer  nuclear  layer. 

8.  Membrana  limit^ns  externa. 

9.  Layer  of  rods  and  cones  (Jacob's  membrane). 
10.  Pigmentary  layer. 

1.  The  metTibrana  limitana  interna  is  the  most  internal  layer  of  the  retina,  and 
is  in  contact  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humor.  It  is  derived  from 
the  supporting  framework  of  the  letina,  with  which  tissue  it  will  be  described. 
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2.  Thefibroita  layer  is  made  up  of  nerve-fibres,  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  nerve  therefore  passes  through  all  the  other  layers 
of  the  retina,  except  the  one  previously  mentioned,  to  reach  its  destination  in  the 
fibrous  layer.  As  the  nerve  passes  through  the  lamina  cribrosa  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  lay  aside  their  medullary  sheaths  and 
are  continued  onward,  through  the  choroid  and  retina,  as  simple  axis-cylinders. 
When  these  non-medullated  fibres  reach  the  internal  surface  of  the  retina,  they 
radiate  from  their  point  of  entrance  over  the  surface  of  the  retina,  grouped  in 
bundles,  and  in  many  places,  according  to  Michel,  arranged  in  plexuses.  The 
layer  is  thickest  at  the  optic  nerve  entrance,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  thick- 
ness toward  the  ora  serrata. 

3.  The  vencular  layer  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  large  ganglion-cells,  except 
in  the  macula  lutea,  where  there  are  several  layers.  The  cells  are  somewhat  flask- 
shaped  ;  their  rounded  internal  margin  resting  on  the  preceding  layer,  and  sending 
off  a  single  process,  which  is  prolonged  into  the  fibrous  layer,  and  is  believed  to  be 
continuous  with  a  nerve-fibre.  From  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  cell  one  or 
more  thicker  processes  extend  into  the  inner  molecular  layer,  where  they  divide 
dichotomously  and  become  lost  in  its  reticulum,  or,  according  to  some,  pass 
through  this  layer  to  reach  the  inner  nuclear  layer. 

4.  The  imter  molecular  layer  consists  of  a  stratum  of  granular-looking  sub- 
stance, from  which  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  inner  granular  "layer. 
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It  is  made  up  of  a  dense  reticulum  of  minute  fibrils,  interniingled  with  the  fine 
processes  of  the  ganglion-cells  and  also  processes  derived  from  certain  cells 
contained  in  the  next  layer,  immediately  to  be  described.  No  direct  connection 
between  theae  seta  of  processes  has  yet  been  demonstrated,  but  it  is  considered 
probable  that  they  do  communicate,  and  that  there  is  therefore  a  direct  connection 
between  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  vesicular  laver  and  the  nuclear  cells  of  the  inner 
nuclear  layer.  Within  the  reticulum  formed  by  these  fibrils  minute  clear  granules, 
of  unknown  nature,  are  imbedded. 

5.  The  inner  nuclear  layer  is  made  up  of  nuclear  bodies,  of  which  there  aie 


..;eof  iheopUc 
rmnnr  layrri,  hoiindeil  unilerneath  by  the 
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three  difierent  kinds:  (1)  A  large  number  of  oval  nuclei,  which  are  commonly 
regarded  as  bipolar  nerve-cells,  and  are  much  more  numerous  than  either  of  the 
other  kind.  They  consist  of  a  large  oval  nuclear  body  placed  vertically  to  the 
surface,  containing  a  distinct  nucleolus  :  they  are  surrounded  by  a  small  amount 
of  protoplasm,  which  is  prolonged  into  two  processes:  one  of  these  passes  inward 
into  the  inner  molecular  layer,  is  varicose  in  appearance,  and,  as  stated  above,  is 
believed  to  be  continuous  with  the  processes  of  the  ganglion-cells.  The  other 
process  passes  outward  into  the  outer  molecular  layer,  and  there  bifurcates. 
According  to  some  observers,  the  divisions  thus  formed  communicate  with  the  rod- 
and  cone-fibres  (Merkel),  (2)  At  the  innermost  part  of  this  inner  nuclear  layer 
is  a  stratum  of  cells  which  are  not  branched.  (3)  Some  few  cells  are  also  found 
in  this  layer  connected  with  the  fibres  of  Miiller,  and  will  be  described  with  those 
structures. 

6.  The  oute.r  molecular  layer  is  much  thinner  than  the  inner  molecular  layer, 
but,  like  it,  consists  of  a  dense  network  of  minute  fibrils,  and  presents  the  same 
granular  appearance.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  inner  molecular  layer  in  con- 
taining branched  stellate  cells,  the  processes  of  which  are  extremely  fine  and 
exhibit  varicosities  like  nerve-fibrils.  They  are  therefore  considered  by  Schnltze 
to  be  ganglion-cells. 

7.  The  Outer  Nuclear  Layer. — Like  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  this  layer  contains 
several  strata  of  clear  oval  nuclear  bodies ;  they  are  of  two  kinds,  and,  on  account 
of  their  being  respectively  connected  with  the  rods  and  cones  of  Jacob's  membrane. 
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are  named  rod-granules  and  cone-granules.  The  rod-granules  are  much  the  more 
numerous,  and  are  placed  at  difiFerent  levels  throughout  the  layer.  They  present  a 
peculiar  cross-striped  appearance,  and  have  prolonged  from  either  extremity  a  fine 
process  :  the  outermost  is  continuous  with  a  single  rod  of  Jacob's  membrane ;  the 
innermost  passes  inward  toward  the  outer  molecular  layer,  and  terminates  in  an 
enlarged  extremity,  from  which  are  given  off  a  number  of  minute  fibrils,  which 
enter  the  outer  molecular  layer.  In  its  course  it  presents  numerous  varicosities. 
The  cone-granules^  fewer  in  number  than  the  rod-granules,  are  placed  close  to  the 
membrana  limitans  externa,  and  are  closely  connected  with  the  cones  of  Jacob's 
membrane.  They  do  not  present  any  cross-striping,  but  contain  a  pyriform 
nucleus,  which  almost  completely  fills  the  cell.  From  their  inner  extremity  a 
thick  process  passes  inward  to  the  outer  molecular  layer,  where,  like  the  processes 
of  the  rod-cells,  it  terminates  in  an  enlargement,  from  which  are  given  ofi"  numerous 
fine  fibrils  which  enter  the  outer  molecular  layer. 

8.  The  Membrana  Limitans  Externa, — This  layer,  like  the  membrana  limitans 
interna,  is  derived  from  the  fibres  of  MuUer,  with  which  structures  it  will  be 
described. 

9.  Jacob's  Membrane  [bacillary  layer), — The  elements  which  compose  this 
layer  are  of  two  kinds,  rods  and  coneSy  the  former  being  much  more  numerous  than 
the  latter.  The  rods  are  solid,  of  nearly  uniform  size,  and  arranged  perpendicularly 
to  the  surface.  Each  rod  consists  of  two  portions,  an  outer  and  inner,  which  are 
joined  together  by  a  cement-substance  and  are  of  about  equal  length.  They  differ 
from  each  other  as  regards  refraction  and  in  their  behavior  with  coloring 
reagents,  the  inner  portion  becoming  stained  by  carmine,  iodine,  etc.,  the  outer 
portion  remaining  unstained.  The  outer  portion  of  each  rod  is  marked  by  transverse 
striae,  and  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  thin  disks  superimposed  on  one  another.  It 
also  exhibits  faint  longitudinal  markings.  The  inner  portion  of  each  rod  at  its 
inner  extremity,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  processes  of  the  rod-granules,  is  indistinctly 
granular ;  at  its  outer  extremity  it  presents  a  fine  longitudinal  striation,  being 
composed  of  fine,  bright,  highly  refracting  fibrils. 

The  cones  are  conical  or  flask-shaped,  their  broad  ends  resting  upon  the 
membrana  limitans  externa,  the  narrow  pointed  extremity  being  turned  to  the 
choroid.  Like  the  rods,  they  are  made  up  of  two  portions,  outer  and  inner ;  the 
outer  portion  being  a  short  conical  process,  which,  like  the  outer  segment  of  the  rods, 
presents  transverse  striae.  The  inner  portion  resembles  the  inner  portion  of  the 
rods  in  structure,  presenting  an  outer  striated  and  an  inner  granular  appearance, 
but  differs  from  it  in  size,  being  bulged  out  laterally  and  presenting  a  flask  shape. 

10.  The  Pigmentary  Layer^  or  Tapetum  Nigrum. — The  most  external  layer  of 
the  retina,  formerly  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  choroid,  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 
hexagonal  epithelium  cells  loaded  with  pigment-granules  (Fig.  21).  In  the  eyes  of 
albinos  the  cells  of  the  pigmentary  layer  are  present,  but  they  contain  no  coloring 
matter.  In  many  of  the  mammals  also,  as  in  the  horse,  and  many  of  the  carnivora, 
there  is  no  pigment  in  the  cells  of  this  layer,  and  the  choroid  possesses  a  beautiful 
iridescent  lustre,  which  is  termed  the  tapetum  lucidum. 

Connective-tissue  Framework  of  the  Retina, — Almost  all  these  layers  of  the 
retina  are  connected  together  by  a  sort  of  supporting  connective  tissue,  which  has 
been  named  the  fibres  of  Muller^  or  radiating  fibres^  from  which  the  membrana 
limitans  interna  et  externa  are  derived.  These  fibres  are  found  stretched  between 
the  two  limiting  layers,  '*  as  columns  between  a  floor  and  a  ceiling,"  and  passing 
through  all  the  nervous  layers  except  Jacob's  membrane.  They  commence  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  by  a  conical  base,  the  edges  of  the  bases  of  adjoining 
fibres  being  united,  and  thus  forming  a  boundary-line  which  is  the  membrana 
limitans  interna.  As  they  pass  through  the  various  layers  they  present  a  roughness 
on  their  surface,  as  if  a  number  of  membranous  processes  had  been  abruptly 
broken  off.  By  these  they  are  continuous  with  the  reticulum  of  the  inner  and  outer 
molecular  layer  and  with  a  sponge-like  stroma,  in  which  the  nuclei  of  the  inner 
nuclear  layers  are  imbedded.     In  the  inner  nuclear  layer  each  fibre  of  Miiller 
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presents  a  clear  oval  nucleus,  referred  to  above,  which  is  sometimes  situated  at  the 
side  of,  sometimes  altogether  within,  the  fibre.  In  the  outer  nuclear  layer  the  fibre 
breaks  up  into  fine  lamellse,  which  form  a  fenestrated  or  sponge-like  tissue,  in 
which  the  rod- and  cone-granules  are  enclosed,  and  at  the  outer  border  of  this 
layer  these  lamellse  unite  along  a  definite  line,  forming  the  mcmbrana  limttaos 
externa. 

Macula  Lutea  and  Fovea  Centralh. — The  structure  of  the  retina  at  the  yellow 
spot  presents  some  modifications.     In  the  macula  lutea  (1)  the  nerve-fibres  are 
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wanting  as  a  continuous  layer ;  (2)  the  vesicular  layer  consists  of  several  strata  of 
cells,  instead  of  a  single  layer ;  (3)  in  Jacob's  membrane  there  are  no  rods,  but 
only  cones,  and  these  are  longer  and  narrower  than  in  other  parts ;  and  (4)  in  the 
outer  nuclear  layer  there  are  only  cone-fibres,  which  are  very  long  and  arranged  In 
curved  lines.  At  the  fovea  centralis  the  only  parts  which  exist  are  the  cones  of 
Jacob's  membrane,  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  the  cone-fibres  of  which  are  almost 
horizontal  in  direction,  and  an  exceedingly  thin  inner  granular  layer.  The  color 
of  the  spot  seems  to  imbue  all  the  layers  except  Jacob's  membrane ;  it  is  of  a  rich 
yellow,  deepest  toward  the  centre,  and  does  not  appear  to  consist  of  pigment-cells, 
but  simply  a  staining  of  the  constituent  parts. 

At  the  ora  serrata  the  layers  of  the  retina  for  the  most  part  terminate  abruptly, 
and  the  radiating  fibres  of  MUller,  covered  by  the  pigmentary  layer,  can  be  traced 
forward,  as  the  par»  ciliaris,  to  the  iris.  The  fibres  of  Miiller  here  present  the 
appearance  of  columnar  epithelial  cells  arranged  in  a  single  stratum. 

The  arteria  centralis  retina  and  its  accompanying  vein  pierce  the  optic  nerve, 
and  enter  the  globe  of  the  eye  through  the  porus  opticus.     It  immediately  divides 
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into  four  or  five  branches,  which  at  first  run  between  the  hyaloid  membrane  and 
the  nervous  layer,  but  they  soon  enter  the  latter  membrane,  and  pass  forward, 
dividing  dichotomously.  From  these  branches  a  minute  capillary  plexus  is  given 
off,  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  inner  nuclear  layer.  In  the  foetus  a  small 
vessel  passes  forward,  through  the  vitreous  humor,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
capsule  of  the  lens. 

Humors  of  the  Eye. 

The  aqaeoiis  humor  completely  fills  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the 
eyeball.  It  is  small  in  quantity  (scarcely  exceeding,  according  to  Petit,  four  or 
five  grains  in  weight),  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  in  composition  is  little  more  than 
water,  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  being  solid  matter,  chiefly  chloride  of 
sodium. 

The  anterior  chamber  is  a  space  bounded  in  front  by  the  cornea,  behind  by  the 
front  of  the  iris.  The  posterior  chamber  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  a  space 
which  was  believed  to  exist  between  the  iris  in  front  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens, 
its  suspensory  ligament,  and  the  ciliary  processes  behind.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  lens  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  The  only  space  which  remains  to  represent  the 
posterior  chamber  is  a  narrow  chink  between  the  peripheral  part  of  the  iris,  the 
suspensory  ligament,  and  the  ciliary  processes. 

In  the  adult  these  two  chambers  communicate  through  the  pupil ;  but  in  the 
foetus  in  the  seventh  month,  when  the  pupil  is  closed  by  the  membrana  pupillaris, 
the  two  chambers  are  quite  separate. 

The  Vitreous  Body. 

The  vitreous  body  forms  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  globe.  It  fills  the  con- 
cavity of  the  retina,  and  is  hollowed  in  front  for  the  reception  of  the  lens  and  its 
capsule.  It  is  perfectly  transparent,  of  the  consistence  of  thin  jelly,  and  is  com- 
posed of  an  albuminous  fluid  enclosed  in  a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  the 
hyaloid.  This  membrane  invests  the  surface  of  the  vitreous  body ;  at  the  pars  ciliaris 
retince  it  splits  into  two  layers,  an  anterior,  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  and 
a  posterior,  which  passes  over  the  front  of  the  vitreous  body.  It  ha«  been  supposed, 
by  Hannover,  that  from  its  inner  surface  numerous  thin  lamellsB  are  prolonged 
inward  in  a  radiating  manner,  forming  spaces  in  which  the  fluid  is  contained.  In 
the  adult  these  lamellae  cannot  be  detected  even  after  careful  microscopic  exami- 
nation ;  but  in  the  foetus  a  peculiar  fibrous  texture  pervades  the  mass,  the  fibres 
joining  at  numerous  points,  and  presenting  minute  nuclear  granules  at  their 
point  of  junction.  In  the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humor,  running  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  on  the  retina  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens,  is  a  canal  filled  with  fluid  and  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane. This  is  the  caval  of  Stilling^  and  is  the  canal  which  in  the  embryonic 
vitreous  humor  conveyed  the  minute  artery  from  the  central  artery  of  the  retina 
to  the  back  of  the  lens.  The  fluid  from  the  vitreous  body  resembles  nearly  pure 
water ;  it  contains,  however,  some  salts  and  a  little  albumen. 

The  hyaloid  membrane  encloses  the  whole  of  the  vitreous  humor,  that  portion 
on  its  anterior  surface,  which  is  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the  lens,  being 
the  posterior  layer  just  mentioned ;  while  the  anterior  layer  is  the  suspensory 
ligament.  It  is  a  delicate  structureless  membrane,  except  where  it  forms  the  sus- 
pensory ligament,  where  it  contains  longitudinal  elastic  fibres.  Immediately 
beneatn  the  hyaloid  membrane  are  found  small,  granular,  nucleated  cells  which 
are  said  to  be  possessed  of  amceboid  movements. 

In  the  foetus  the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humor  presents  a  tubular  canal,  through 
which  a  minute  artery  passes  along  the  vitreous  body  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 
In  the  adult  no  vessels  penetrate  its  substance,  so  that  its  nutrition  must  be 
carried  on  by  the  vessels  of  the  retina  and  ciliary  processes  situated  upon  its 
exterior. 
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The  Orjrstalline  Lens  and  its  Capsule. 

The  crystalline  lena,  enclosed  in  its  capsule,  ia  situated  immediately  behind 
the  pupil,  in  front  of  the  vitreous  body,  and  surrounded  by  the  ciliary  processes, 
which  slightly  overlap  its  margin. 

The  capsule  of  the  lena  is  a  transparent,  highly  elastic,  and  brittle  membrane 
which  closely  surrounds  the  lens.     It  rests,  behind,  in  a  depression  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  vitreous  body  ;  in  front  it  is  in  contact  with  the  free  border  of  the  iris,  this 
latter  receding  from  it  at  the  circumference,  thus  forming  the   posterior  chamber 
of  the  eye  ;  and  it  is  retained  in  its  position  chiefly  by  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  lens.     The  capsule  is  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  structureless  in  text- 
ure, and  when  ruptured   the  edges  roll  up  with  the  outer  surface  innermost,  like 
the  elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea.     The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  connected  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  by  a  single  layer  of  transparent,  polygonal,  nucle- 
ated cells.     At  the  circumference  of  the  lens  these  cells 
undergo  a  change  in  form :  they  become  elongated,  and 
Babucin  states   that  he  can    trace  the  gradual    transition 
of  the  cells  into  proper  lens-fibres,  with  which  tbey  are 
directly   continuous.     There   is    no    epithelium    on    the 
posterior  surface. 

In  the  foetus  a  small  branch  from  the  arteria  centralis 

retinae  runs  forward,  as  already  mentioned,  through  the 

vitreous  humor  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the 

lens,  where  its  branches  radiate  and  form  a  plexiform 
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the  pupillary  membrane  and  with  those  of  the  iris.     In 

the  adult  no  vessels  enter  its  substance. 

The  lens  is  a  transparent,  double-convex  body,  the  convexity  being  greater  on 
the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  surface.  It  measures  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
in  the  transverse  diameter,  and  about  one-fourth  in  the  an tero -posterior.  It  con- 
sists of  concentric  layers,  of  which  the  external  in  the  fresh  state  are  soft  and 
easily  detached;  those  beneath  are  firmer,  the  central  ones  forming  a  hardened 
nucleus.  These  lamince  are  best  demonstrated  by  boiling,  or  immersion  in  alcohol. 
The  same  reagents  demonstrate  that  the  lens  consists  of  three  triangular  segments, 
the  sharp  edges  of  which  are  directed  toward  the  centre,  the  bases  toward  the 
circumference.  The  lamina  consist  of  minute  parallel  fibres  which  are  hexagonal 
prisms,  the  edges  being  dentated,  and  the  dentations  fitting  accurately  into  each 
other;  their  breadth  is  about  jT^jth  of  an  inch.  They  run  from  the  sutures  or 
lines  of  junction  of  the  triangular  segments  on  the  one  surface  to  the  periphery  of 
the  lens,  and,  curving  round  its  margin,  they  terminate  at  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  segments  on  the  other.  No  fibres  pass  from  pole  to  pole,  but  they  are 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  fibres  which  commence  near  the  pole  on  the  one 
aspect  of  the  lens — that  is  to  say,  near  the  apex  of  the  triangular  segment — 
terminate  near  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  plane  on  the  other,  or  near  the  base 
of  the  triangular  segment,  and  vice  versd.  The  fibres  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 
lens  each  contain  a  nucleus,  which  together  form  a  layer  (nuclear  layer)  on  the 
surface  of  the  lens,  most  distinct  toward  its  circumference.  The  meridians,  or 
lines  of  junction  of  the  three  segments,  are  composed  of  an  amorphous  granular 
substance  which  sometimes  becomes  opaque,  when  the  lines  are  seen  forming  a 
distinct  star  on  the  lens.  The  lines  on  one  surface  do  not  lie  immediately  opposite 
those  on  the  other,  but  are  intermediate. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  lens  by  age  are  the  following : 
In  tkefuetus  its  form  is  nearly  spherical,  its  color  of  a  slightly  reddish  tint,  it 
is  not  perfectly  transparent,  and  is  so  soft  as  to  break  down  readily  on  the  slightest 
pressure. 
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In  the  adult  the  posterior  surface  is  more  convex  than  the  anterior ;  it  is  color- 
less, transparent,  and  firm  in  texture. 

In  old  age  it  becomes  flattened  on  both  surfaces,  slightly  opaque,  of  an  amber 
tint,  and  increases  in  density. 

The  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  is  a  thin,  transparent,  membranous  struc- 
ture placed  at  first  between  the  vitreous  body  and  the  ciliary  processes  of  the 
choroid,  and  then  passing  from  these  same  processes  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lens  near  its  circumference.  It  assists  in  retaining  the  lens  in  its  position. 
Its  outer  surface  presents  a  number  of  folds  or  plaitings  in  which  the  corresponding 
folds  of  the  ciliary  processes  are  received.  These  plaitings  are  arranged  round  the 
lens  in  a  radiating  form,  and  are  stained  by  the  pigment  of  the  ciliary  processes. 
The  suspensory  ligament  is  that  part  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which,  as  described 
above,  is  continued  forward  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  margin  of  the  lens.  It  is 
covered  on  its  outer  surface  by  the  pars  ciliaris,  or  connective-tissue  framework 
of  the  retina,  prolonged  forward  from  the  ora  serrata.  That  portion  of  this  mem- 
brane which  intervenes  between  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  posterior 
surface  of  this  layer  is  turned  toward  the  vitreous  humor,  being  separated  from  it 
at  the  circumference  of  the  lens  by  a  space  called  the  canal  of  Petit. 

The  canal  of  Petit  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide.  It  is  bounded  in  front 
by  the  suspensory  ligament;  behind  by  the  "posterior  layer"  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  its  base  being  formed  by  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  When  inflated  with 
air  it  is  sacculated  at  intervals,  owing  to  the  foldings  on  its  anterior  surface. 

The  arteries  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  are  the  short,  long,  and  anterior  ciliary 
arteries  and  the  arteria  centralis  retinae.  They  have  been  already  described  (see 
page  670). 

The  ciliary  veins  are  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid,  and  are  named, 
from  their  arrangement,  the  venoe  vorticosce.  They  converge  to  four  or  five 
equidistant  trunks,  which  pierce  the  sclerotic  midway  between  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  and  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  Another  set  of  veins  accompany  the 
anterior  ciliary  arteries  and  open  into  the  ophthalmic  vein. 

The  ciliary  nerves  are  derived  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  and 
from  the  ciliary  or  ophthalmic  ganglion.  ^ 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Foreign  bodies  frequently  get  into  the  conjunctival  sac  and  cause 
great  pain,  especially  if  they  come  in  contact  with  the  corneal  surface  during  the  movements  of 
the  lid  and  the  eye  on  each  other.  The  conjunctiva  is  frequently  involved  in  severe  injuries  of 
the  eyeball,  but  is  seldom  ruptured  alone ;  the  most  common  form  of  iigury  to  the  conjunctiva 
alone  is  from  a  burn,  either  from  fire,  strong  acids,  or  lime.  In  these  cases  union  is  liable  to  take 
place  between  the  eyelid  and  the  eyeball.  The  cor^junctiva  is  often  the  seat  of  inflammation 
arising  from  many  difierent  causes,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  should  be 
remembered  as  aflbrdin^  a  means  of  diagnosis  between  this  condition  and  ii\jection  of  the  sclero- 
tic, which  is  present  in  mflammations  of  the  deeper  structures  of  the  globe.  The  inflamed  con- 
junctiva is  bright  red ;  the  vessels  are  large  and  tortuous,  and  greatest  at  the  circumference, 
shading  off  toward  the  corneal  margin ;  they  anastomose  freely  and  form  a  dense  network,  and 
they  can  be  emptied  or  displaced  by  gentle  pressure. 

From  a  surgical  point  of  view  the  cornea  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  layers :  (1| 
of  an  external  epithelial  layer,  developed  from  the  epiblast,  and  continuous  with  the  external 
epithelial  covering  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  therefore  in  its  lesions  resembling  those  of  the 
epidermis  and  superficial  layers  of  the  derma;  (2)  of  the  cornea  proper,  derived  from  the  meso- 
blast,  and  associated  in  its  diseases  with  the  fibro-vascular  structures  of  the  body;  and  (3)  the 
posterior  elastic  layer  with  its  endothelium,  also  derived  from  the  mesoblast  and  having  the 
characters  of  a  serous  membrane,  so  that  inflammation  of  it  resembles  inflammation  of  the  other 
serous  and  synovial  membranes  of  the  body. 

The  cornea  contains  no  blood-vessels,  except  at  its  periphery,  where  numerous  delicate 
loops,  derived  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  may  be  demonstrated  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  cornea.  Tiie  rest  of  the  cornea  is  nourished  by  lymph,  which  gains  access  to  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea  and  the  posterior  layer  through  the  spaces  of  Fontana.  This  lack  of  a 
direct  blood-supply  renders  the  cornea  very  apt  to  inflame  in  tne  cachectic  and  ill-nourished.  In 
cases  of  granular  lids  there  is  a  peculiar  aifection  of  the  cornea,  called  vaiums,  in  which  the 
anterior  layers  of  the  cornea  become  vascularized,  and  a  rich  network  of  blood-vessels  may  be 
seen  on  the  cornea;  and  in  interstitial  keratitis  new  vessels  extend  into  the  cornea,  giving  it  a 
pinkish  hue,  to  which  the  term  '*'  salmon  patch  "  is  applied.     The  cornea  is  richly  supplied  with 
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nerves,  derived  from  the  ciliary,  which  enter  the  cornea  through  the  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic 
and  form  plexuses  in  the  stroma,  terminating  between  the  epithelial  cells  by  free  ends  or  in  cor- 
puscles. In  cases  of  glaucoma  the  ciliary  nerves  may  be  pressed  upon  as  they  course  between 
the  choroid  and  sclerotic,  and  the  cornea  becomes  anaesthetic.  The  sclerotic  has  very  few  blood- 
vessels and  nerves.  The  blood-vessels  are  derived  from  the  anterior  ciliary,  and  form  an  open 
plexus  in  its  substance.  As  they  approach  the  corneal  margin  this  arrangement  is  peculiar. 
Bome  branches  pass  through  the  sclerotic  to  the  ciliary  body ;  others  become  superficisd  and  lie 
in  the  episcleral  tissue,  and  form  arches,  by  anastomosing  with  each  other,  some  little  distance 
behind  the  corneal  margin.  From  these  arches  numerous  straight  vessels  are  given  off,  which 
run  forward  to  the  cornea,  forming  its  marginal  plexus.  In  inflammation  of  tne  sclerotic  and 
episcleral  tissue  these  vessels  become  conspicuous,  and  form  a  pinkish  zone  of  straight  vessels 
radiating  from  the  corneal  margin,  commonly  known  as  the  zone  of  ciliary  injection.  In  inflam- 
mation of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  this  zone  is  pr^nt,  since  the  sclerotic  speedily  becom^ 
involved  when  these  structures  are  inflamed.  But  in  inflammation  of  the  oomea  the  sclerotic  ijs 
seldom  much  affected,  though  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  are  structurally  continuoua  This  would 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  is  derived  from  a  different  source 
from  that  of  the  sclerotic.  The  sclerotic  may  be  ruptured  subcutaneously  without  any  laceration  of 
the  comunctiva,  and  the  rupture  usually  occurs  near  the  corneal  margin,  where  the  tunic  is  thin- 
nest. It  may  be  complicated  with  lesions  of  adjacent  parts — laceration  of  the  choroid,  retina, 
iris,  or  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens — and  is  then  often  attended  with  haemorrhage  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  which  masks  the  nature  of  the  injury.  In  some  cases  the  lens  has  escaped 
through  the  rent  in  the  sclerotic,  and  has  been  found  under  the  conjunctiva.  Wounds  of  the 
sclerotic  are  alwavs  dangerous,  and  are  often  followed  by  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  by 
sympathetic  ophtnalmia. 

The  function  of  the  choroid  is  to  provide  nutrition  for  the  retina  and  to  convey  vessels  and 
nerves  to  the  ciliary  body  and  iris.  Inflammation  of  the  choroid  is  therefore  followed  by  ^ve 
disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  retina,  and  is  attended  with  early  interference  with  vision. 
In  its  diseases  it  bears  a  considerable  analogy  to  those  which  affect  the  skin,  and,  like  it, 
is  one  of  the  places  from  which  melanotic  sarcomata  may  grow.  These  tumors  contain  a  large 
amount  of  pigment  in  their  cells,  and  grow  only  from  those  parts  where  pigment  is  naturally 
present  Ijie  choroid  may  be  ruptured  without  injury  to  the  other  tunics,  as  well  as  participa- 
ting in  general  injuries  of  the  eyeball.  In  cases  of  uncomplicated  rupture  the  ii^uir  is  usually 
at  its  posterior  part,  and  is  the  result  of  a  blow  on  the  front  of  the  eye.  It  is  attended  by  con- 
sideraole  haemorrhage,  which  for  a  time  may  obscure  vision,  but  in  most  cases  this  is  restored  as 
soon  as  the  blood  is  absorbed. 

The  iris  is  the  seat  of  a  malformation,  termed  coloboma,  which  consists  in  a  deficienpy  or 
clefl,  which  in  a  great  number  of  cases  is  clearly  due  to  an  arrest  in  development  In  these  cases 
it  is  found  at  the  lower  aspect,  extending  directly  downward  from  the  pupil,  and  the  gap 
frequently  extends  through  tne  choroid  to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  some  rarer  cases 
the  gap  IS  found  in  other  parts  of  the  iris,  and  is  then  not  associated  with  any  deficiencn'^  of  the 
choroia.  The  iris  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  is  thererore  very 
prone  to  become  inflamed.  And  when  inflamed,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  vessels  of  the  iris  and  choroid  this  lattor  tunic  is  very  apt  to  participate 
in  the  inflammation.  And,  in  addition,  inflammation  of  ach'acent  structures,  the  cornea  and 
sclerotic,  is  apt  to  spread  into  the  iris.  The  iris  is  covered  with  epithelium,  ana  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  serous  membrane,  and,  like  these  structures,  is  liable  to  pour  out  a  plastic  exuda- 
tion when  inflamed,  and  contract  adhesions,  either  to  the  cornea  in  front  (synechia  anterior),  or 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  behind  (synechia  posterior).  In  iritis  the  lens  may  become  involved, 
and  the  condition  known  as  secondary  cataract  may  be  set  up.  Tumors  occasionally  commence  in 
the  iris ;  of  these,  cysts,  which  are  usually  congenital  and  sarcomatous  tumors,  are  the 
most  common  and  require  removal.  Gummata  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  this  situa- 
tion. In  some  forms  of  injury  of  the  eyeball,  as  the  impact  of  a  spent  shot,  the  rebound  of  a 
twig,  or  a  blow  with  a  whip,  the  iris  may  be  detached  from  the  Ciliary  muscle,  the  amount  of 
detachment  varying  from  tne  slightest  degree  to  the  separation  of  the  whole  iris  from  its  ciliary 
connection. 

The  retina,  with  the  exception  of  its  pigment-layer  and  its  vessels,  is  perfectly  transparent, 
so  as  to  be  invisible  when  examined  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  so  that  ite  diseased  conditions  are 
recognized  by  its  loss  of  transparency.  In  retinitis,  for  instance,  there  is  more  or  less  dense  and 
extensive  opacity  of  its  structure,  and  not  unfrequently  extravasations  of  blood  into  its  sub- 
stance. Haemorrhages  may  also  take  place  into  the  retina  from  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  with- 
out inflammation. 

The  retina  may  become  displaced  from  effusion  of  serum  between  it  and  the  choroid  or  by 
blows  on  the  eyeball,  or  may  occur  without  apparent  cause  in  progressive  myopia,  and  in  this 
case  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  an  opaque,  tremulous  cloud,  (xlioma,  a  form  of  sarcoma,  and 
essentially  a  disease  of  early  life,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  connection  with  the  retina. 

The  lens  has  no  blood-vessels,  nerves,  or  connective  tissue  in  its  structure,  and  therefore  is 
not  subject  to  those  morbid  changes  to  which  tissues  containing  these  structures  are  liable.  It 
does,  however,  present  certain  morbid  of  abnormal  conditions  of  various  kinds.  Thus,  variations 
in  shape,  absence  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  lens,  and  displacements  are  amongst  its  congeni- 
tal detects.  Opacities  may  occur  from  iiyury,  senile  changes,  malnutrition,  or  errors  in  growth 
or  development.     Senile  changes  may  take  place  in  the  lens,  impairing  its  elasticity  and  render- 
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ing  it  harder  than  in  youth,  so  that  its  curvature  can  only  be  altered  to  a  limited  extent  by  the 
Ciliary  muscle.  And,  finally,  the  lens  may  be  dislocated  or  displaced  by  blows  upon  the  eyeball, 
and  its  relations  to  surrounding  structures  altered  by  adhesions  or  the  pressure  of  new  growths. 
There  are  two  particular  regions  of  the  eye  which  require  special  notice :  one  of  these  is 
known  as  the  *^  filtration  area/  and  the  other  as  the  ^'  dangerous  area.''  The  filtration  area  is 
the  circumcorneal  zone  immediately  in  front  of  the  iris.  Here  are  situated  the  cavernous  spaces 
of  Fontana,  which  communicate  with  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  through  which  the  chief  transuda- 
tion of  fluid  from  the  eve  is  now  believed  to  take  place.  The  dangerous  area  of  the  eye  is  the 
region  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  wounds  or  injuries  in  this  situation  are 
peculiarly  dangerous ;  for  inflamination  of  the  ciliary  body  is  liable  to  spread  to  many  of  the 
other  structures  of  the  eye,  especially  to  the  iris  and  choroid,  which  are  intimately  connected  by 
nervous  and  vascular  supplies.  Moreover,  wounds  which  involve  the  ciliary  region  are  especially 
liable  to  be  followed  by  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  in  which  destructive  innammatioii  of  one  eye 
is*  excited  by  some  irritation  in  the  other. 

The  Appendages  of  the  Eye. 

The  appendages  of  the  eye  {tutamina  oculi)  include  the  eyebrows,  the  eyelids, 
the  conjunctiva,  and  the  lachrymal  apparatus — viz.  the  lachrymal  gland,  the 
lachrymal  sac,   and  the  nasal  duct. 

The  eyebrows  (supereilia)  are  two  arched  eminences  of  integument  which 
surmount  the  upper  circumference  of  the  orbit  on  each  side,  and  support  numer- 
ous short,  thick  hairs,  directed  obliquely  on  the  surface.  In  structure  the  eye- 
brows consist  of  thickened  integument,  connected  beneath  with  the  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  Corrugator  supercilii,  and  Occipito-frontalis  muscles.  These  mus- 
cles serve,  by  their  action  on  this  part,  to  control  to  a  certain  extent  the  amount 
of  light  admitted  into  the  eye. 

The  eyelids  (palpebrce)  are  two  thin,  movable  folds  placed  in  front  of  the 
eye»  protecting  it  from  injury  by  their  closure.  The  upper  lid  is  the  larger 
and  the  more  movable  of  the  two,  and  is  furnished  with  a  separate  elevator 
muscle,  the  Levator  palpebrcn  superioris.  When  the  eyelids  are  opened  an 
elliptical  space  (fissura  palpebrarum)  is  left  between  their  margins,  the  angles 
of  which  correspond  to  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  lower  lids,  and  are 
called  eanthi. 

The  outer  canthus  is  more  acute  than  the  inner,  and  the  lids  here  lie  in  close 
contact  with  the  globe ;  but  the  inner  canthus  is  prolonged  for  a  short  distance 
inward  toward  the  nose,  and  the  two  lids  are  separated  by  a  triangular  space,  the 
lacus  lachry mails .  At  the  commencement  of  the  lacus  lachrymalis,  on  the  margin 
of  each  eyelid,  is  a  small  conical  elevation,  the  lachrymal  papilla^  or  tubercle,  the 
apex  of  which  is  pierced  by  a  small  orifice,  the  punctum  lachrt/male,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lachrymal  canal. 

The  eyelashes  (cilia)  are  attached  to  the  free  edges  of  the  eyelids ;  they  are 
short,  thick,  curved  hairs,  arranged  in  a  double  or  triple  row  at  the  margin  of  the 
lids :  those  of  the  upper  lid,  more  numerous  and  longer  than  the  lower,  curve 
upward ;  those  of  the  lower  lid  curve  downward,  so  that  they  do  not  interlace  in 
closing  the  lids.  Near  the  attachment  of  the  eyelashes  are  the  openings  of  a 
number  of  glands,  glands  of  Mohl,  arranged  in  several  rows  close  to  the  free 
margin  of  the  lid.  They  resemble  in  structure  a  portion  of  a  sweat-gland,  and 
are  regarded  as  the  modified   sweat-glands  of  this  region. 

Structure  of  the  Eyelids. — The  eyelids  are  composed  of  the  following  struc- 
tures, taken  in  their  order  from  without  inward : 

Integument,  areolar  tissue,  fibres  of  the  Orbicularis  muscle,  tarsal  plate 
(cartilage),  and  its  ligament,  Meibomian  glands  and  conjunctiva.  The  npper  lid 
has,  in  addition,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Levator  palpebrae. 

The  integument  is  extremely  thin,  and  continuous  at  the  margin  of  the  lids 
with  the  conjunctiva. 

The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  is  very  lax  and  delicate,  seldom  contains  any 
fat,  and  is  extremely  liable  to  serous  infiltration. 

The  fibres  of  the  Orbicularis  muscle^  where  they  cover  the  palpebrse,  are  thin, 
pale  in  color,  and  possess  an  involuntary  action. 
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The  tarsal  plates  {cartilages)  ^  are  two  thin  elongated  plates  of  dense  connect- 
ive tissue  about  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  placed  one  in  each  lid,  contribut- 
ing to  their  form  and  support. 

The  superior  J  the  larger,  is  of  a  semilunar  form,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  at  the  centre,  and  becoming  gradually  narrowed  at  each  extremity.  Into 
the  anterior  surface  of  this  plate  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Levator  palpebral  is 
attached. 

The  inferior  tarsal  plate,  the  smaller,  is  thinner  and  of  an  elliptical  form. 

The  free  or  ciliary  margin  of  these  plates  is  thick,  and  presents  a  perfectly 
straight  edge.  The  attached  or  orbital  margin  is  connected  to  the  circumference 
of  the  orbit  by  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  lids  with  which  it  is  continuous.  The 
outer  angle  of  each  plate  is  attached  to  the  malar  bone  by  the  external  palpebral 
or  tarsal  ligament.  The  inner  angles  of  the  two  plates  terminate  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lacus  lachrymalis,  being  fixed  to  the  margins  of  the  orbit  by 
the  tendo  oculi. 

The  tarsal  ligament,  or  fibrous  membrane  of  the  lids^  is  a  layer  of  fibrous 
membrane  beneath  the  Orbicularis,  attached  marginally  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit, 
where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  periosteum,  and  centrally  to  the  tarsal 
plate,  near  its  ciliary  margin,  with  the  tissue  of  which  it  is  continuous.  It  is 
thickest  and  densest  at  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit.  Upon  its  under  surface  is  a 
layer  of  unstriped  muscle,  which  in  the  upper  lid  passes  from  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  Levator  palpebrse  muscle  to  the  tarsal  plate.  This  ligament  serves  to  support 
the  eyelids,  and  retains  the  tarsal  plates  in  their  position. 

The  Meibomian  glands  (Fig.  537)  are  situated  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
eyelids  between  the  tarsal  plates  and  conjunctiva,  and  may  be  distinctly  seen 
through  the  mucous  membrane  on  everting  the  eyelids,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  parallel  strings  of  pearls.  They  are  about  thirty  in  number  in  the  upper 
eyelid,  and  somewhat  fewer  in  the  lower.  They  are  imbedded  in  grooves  in  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tarsal  plates,  and  correspond  in  length  with  the  breadth  of 
each  plate ;  they  are,  consequently,  longer  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  eyelid. 
Their  ducts  open  on  the  free  margin  of  the  lids  by  minute  foramina,  which  cor- 
respond in  number  to  the  follicles.  The  peculiar  parallel  arrangement  of  these 
glands,  side  by  side,  forms  a  smooth  layer  adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
over  which  they  constantly  glide.  The  use  of  their  secretion  is  to  prevent  adhe- 
sions of  the  lids. 

Structure  of  the  Meibomian  Glands. — These  glands  are  a  variety  of  the  cuta- 
neous sebaceous  glands,  each  consisting  of  a  single  straight  tube  or  follicle,  hav- 
ing a  csecal  termination,  and  with  numerous  small  secondary  follicles  opening 
into  it.  The  tubes  consist  of  basement  membrane,  covered  by  a  layer  of  scaly 
epithelium ;  the  secondary  follicles  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  polyhedral  cells  con- 
tinuous with  the  cells  of  the  tube.  The  remainder  of  the  follicle  is  filled  with 
large  polyhedral  cells  charged  with  fat.  They  are  thus  identical  in  structure 
with  the  sebaceous  glands. 

The  conjunctiva  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye.  It  lines  the  inner  surface 
of  the  eyelids,  and  is  reflected  over  the  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea.  In 
each  of  these  situations  its  structure  presents  some  peculiarities. 

The  palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  thick,  opaque,  highly  vascular,  and 
covered  with  numerous  papillae,  its  deeper  parts  presenting  a  considerable  amount 
of  lymphoid  tissue.  At  the  margin  of  the  lids  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  ducts  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and,  through  the  lachrymal 
canals,  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct.  At  the 
outer  angle  of  the  upper  lid  it  may  be  traced  along  the  lachrymal  ducts  into  the 
lachrymal  gland,  and  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  it  forms  a  semilunar  fold, 
the  plica  semilunaris.  The  folds  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  from 
the  lids  on  to  the  eye  are   called    the    superior  and  inferior  palpebral  folds,  the 

*  Recent  observations  have  proved  that  the  so-called  **  tarsal  cartilages  *'  do  not  contain  any  carti- 
lage-cells, and  that  the  name  is  a  misnomer.  ' 
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former  being  the  deeper  of  the  two.  Upon  the  sclerotic  the  conjuDCtiva  is  loosely 
coDQected  to  the  globe:  it  becomes  thinner,  loses  its  papillary  structure,  ia 
transparent,  and  only  slightly  vascular  in  health.  Upon  the  cornea  the  con- 
junctiva consists  only  of  epithelium,  constituting  the  anterior  layer  of  the  cornea 
(conjunctival  epithelium)  already  described  (see  page  893).  Lymphatics  arise  in  the 
conjunctiva  in  a  delicate  zone  around  the  cornea,  from  which  the  vessels  run  to 
the  ocular  conjunctiva. 

At  the  point  of  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  lid  on  to  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  termed  thefomix  conjunctivcB,  are  a  number  of  mucous  glands  which  are  much 
convoluted.     They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  upper  lid.     Other  glands,  analogous  to 


Fio.  &3T.— The  Meibomian  glitnda,  etc.,  teen  from  the  Inner  eurface  of  ibe  eyelldi. 

lymphoid  follicles,  and  called  by  Henle  trachoma  glands,  are  found  in  the  con- 
junctiva, and,  according  to  Strohmeyer,  are  chiefly  situated  near  the  inner  canthus 
of  the  eye.     They  were  first  described  by  Brush,  in  his  description  of  Peyer's 

f latches  of  the  small  intestines,  as  "identical  structures  existing  in  the  under  eye- 
id  of  the  ox." 

The  nerves  in  the  conjunctiva  are  numerous  and  form  rich  plexuses.  According 
to  Krause,  they  terminate  in  a  peculiar  form  of  tactile  corpuscle,  which  he  terms 
the  "terminal  bulb." 

The  caruncula  lackrt/malis  is  a  small,  reddish,  conical-shaped  body,  situated  at 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  filling  up  the  small  triangular  space  in  this  situa- 
tion, the  lacu^  lachry malts.  It  consists  of  a  cluster  of  follicles  similar  in  structure 
to  the  Meibomian,  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  is  the  source  of  the  whitish 
secretion  which  constantly  collects  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  A  few  slender 
hairs  are  attached  to  its  surface.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  caruncula  is  a  slight 
semilunar  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  the  concavitv  of  which  ia  directed  toward  the 
cornea;  i\.  \fi  caW^A  the,  plica  semilunaris.  Miiller  found  smooth  muscular  fibres 
in  this  fold,  and  in  some  of  the  domesticated  animals  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  has 
been  discovered.  This  structure  is  considered  to  be  the  rudiment  of  the  third  eyelid 
in  birds,  the  membrana  nictitans. 

The  Lachrymal  Apparatua  (Fig,  533). 

The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  which  secretes  the 
teai-s,  and  its  excretory  ducts,  which  convey  the  fluid  to  the  surface  of  the  eye. 
This  fluid  ia  carried  away  by  the  lachrymal  canals  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  along 
the  nasal  duct  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

The  lachiTmal  gland  is  lodged  in  a  depression  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.     It  is  of  an 
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oval  form,  about  the  size  and  ebape  of  an  almond.  Its  upper  convex  surface  is  in 
contact  with  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  few  fibrous 
bands.  Its  under  concave  surface  rests  upon  the  convexity  of  the  eyeball  and 
upon  the  Superiorand  External  recti  muscles.  Its  vessels  and  nerves  ent«r  its 
posterior  border,  whilst  its  anterior  margin  is  closely  adherent  to  the  back  part  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  where  it  is  covered  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  reflection  of  tne  con- 
junctiva. The  fore  part  of  the  gland  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  fibrous  septum ; 
hence  it  is  sometimes  described  as  a  separate  lobe,  called  the  palpebral  portion  of 
the  gland  {accettory  gland  of  Ro»enmUller).  Its  ducts,  about  seven  in  number, 
ran  obliquely  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  for  a  short  distance,  and,  separating 
from  each  omer,  open  by  a  series  of  minute  orifices  on  tbe  upper  and  outer  half 


Flo.  &3S.>-Tbe  lachrymal  apparatiia.    Right  aide. 

of  the  conjunctiva  near  its  reflection  on  to  the  globe.  These  orifices  are  arranged 
in  a  row,  so  as  to  disperse  the  secretion  over  the  surface  of  the  membrane. 

Structure  of  the  Lachrymal  Gland. — In  structure  and  general  appearance  the 
lachrymal  resembles  the  serous  salivary  glands  (page  946).  In  the  recent  state  the 
cells  are  so  crowded  with  granules  that  their  limits  can  hardly  be  defined.  They 
contain  an  oval  nucleus,  and  the  cell-protoplasm  Is  finely  fibrillated. 

The  lachrytnal  caoals  commence  at  the  minute  orifices,  puncta  laehrymalia, 
on  the  summit  of  a  small  conical  elevation,  the  lachrymal  papilla,  seen  on  the 
margin  of  the  lids  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  lacus  lachrymalis.  The  superior 
canal,  the  smaller  and  shorter  of  the  two,  at  first  ascends,  and  then  bends  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  passes  inward  and  downward  to  the  lachrymal  sac.  The 
inferior  canal  at  first  descends,  and  then,  abruptly  changing  its  course,  passes 
almost  horizontally  inward  to  the  lachrymal  sac.  These  canals  are  dense  and 
elastic  in  structure  and  somewhat  dilated  at  their  angle.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  covered  with  scaly  epithelium. 

The  lachrymal  sac  is  the  upper  dilated  extremity  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  is 
lodged  in  a  deep  groove  formed  by  the  lachrymal  bone  and  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary.  It  is  oval  in  form,  its  upper  extremity  being  closed  in  and 
rounded,  whilst  below  it  is  continued  into  the  nasal  duct.  It  is  covered  by  a  fibrous 
expansion  derived  from  the  tendo  oculi.  and  on  the  inner  side  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Tensor  tarsi  muscle  (Horner's  muscle,  page  395),  which  is  attached  to  the  ridge 
on  the  lachrymal  bone. 

Stmctnre. — It  consists  of  a  fibrous  elastic  coat,  lined  internally  by  mucous 
membrane,  the  latter  being  continuous,  through  the  lachrymal  canals,  with  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  conjunctiva,  and,  through  the  nasal  duct,  with  the  pituitary 
membrane  of  the  nose. 
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The  nasal  duct  is  a  membranous  canal,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  which  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  inferior 
meatus  of  the  nose,  where  it  terminates  by  a  somewhat  expanded  orifice,  provided 
with  an  imperfect  valve,  the  valve  of  ITasner,  formed  by  the  mucous  membrane.  It 
is  contained  in  an  osseous  canal  formed  by  the  superior  maxillary,  the  lachrymal,  and 
the  inferior  turbinated  bones,  is  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  each  extremity, 
and  takes  a  direction  downward,  backward,  and  a  little  outward.  It  is  lined 
by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  below  with  the  pituitary  lining  of  the 
nose.  This  membrane  in  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct  is  covered  with  ciliated 
epithelium  as  in  the  nose. 

Sur&ce  Form. — ^The  palpebral  fissure,  or  opening  between  the  eyelids,  is  elliptical  in  shape, 
and  differs  in  size  in  different  mdividuals  and  in  different  races  of  mankina.  In  the  Mongolian 
races,  for  instance,  the  opening  is  veiy  small,  merely  a  narrow  fissure,  and  this  miUces  the  eve- 
ball  appear  small  in  these  races,  whereas  the  size  of  the  e^e  is  relatively  very  constant  The 
normal  direction  of  the  fissure  is  slightly  oblique.^  in  a  direction  upward  and  outward,  so  that  the 
outer  angle  is  on  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  inner.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  Mon- 
golian races,  in  whom,  owing  to  the  upward  projection  of  the  malar  bone  and  the  shortness  of 
the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  tarsal  plate  of  the  upper  lid  is  raised  at  its 
outerpart  and  gives  an  oblique  direction  to  the  palpebral  fi^re. 

When  the  eyes  are  directed  forward,  as  in  ordinary  vision,  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea  is 
covered  by  the  upper  lid,  and  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea  corresponds  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  lid,  so  that  about  the  lower  three-fourths  of  the  cornea  is  exposed  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. On  the  margins  of  the  lids,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  inner  canthus,  are  two 
small  openings,  the  puncta  Jachrymalia.  the  commencement  of  the  lachrymal  canals.  They  are 
best  seen  b^  everting  the  evelids.  In  the  natural  condition  they  are  in  contact  with  the  con- 
junctiva 01  the  eyeball,  and  are  maintained  in  this  position  hj  the  Tensor  tarsi  muscle,  so  that 
the  tears  running  over  the  surface  of  the  fflobe  easily  find  their  way  into  the  lachrymal  canals. 
The  position  of  the  lachrymal  sac  into  which  the  canals  open  is  indicated  b|r  a  little  tubercle 
(page  224),  which  is  plainly  to  be  felt  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  lachrjanal  sac  lies 
immediately  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  this  tubercle,  and  a  knife  passed  through  the  skin 
in  this  situation  would  open  the  cavity.  The  position  of  the  lachrymal  sac  may  also  be  indicated 
by  the  tendo  oculi  or  internal  tarsal  ligament.  If  both  lids  be  drawn  outward,  so  as  to  tense  the 
skin  at  the  inner  angle,  a  prominent  cord  will  be  seen  beneath  the  tightened  skin.  This  is  the 
tendo  oculij  which  lies  immediatehr  over  the  lachiymal  sac,  bisecting  it,  and  thus  forming  a  use- 
ful guide  to  its  situation.  A  knife  entered  immediatelv  beneath  the  tense  cord  would  open  the 
lower  part  of  the  sac.  A  probe  introduced  through  this  opening  can  be  readily  passed  down- 
ward through  the  duct  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.  The  direction  of  the  duct  is  down- 
ward, outward,  and  backward,  and  this  course  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  passing  the  probe, 
otherwise  the  point  may  be  driven  through  the  thin  bony  walls  of  the  canal.    A  convenient 

Elan  is  to  direct  the  probe  in  such  a  manner  that  if  it  were  pushed  onward  it  would  strike  the 
rst  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  In  other  words,  the  surgeon 
standing  in  front  of  his  patient  should  carry  in  his  mind  the  position  of  the  first  molar  tooth, 
and  should  push  his  probe  onward  in  such  a  way  as  if  he  desired  to  reach  this  structure. 

Beneatn  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye  can  be  plainly  felt  by  pushing  the  finder  backward  between  the  upper  and 
inner  ande  of  the  eye  and  the  roof  of  the  orbit ;  passing  backward  and  outward  nrom  this 
pulley,  the  tendon  can  be  felt  for  a  short  distance. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  eyelids  are  composed  of  various  tissues,  and  consequently  are 
liable  to  a  variety  of  diseases.  The  skin  which  covers  them  is  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate,  and 
is  supported  on  a  quantity  of  loose  and  lax  subcutaneous  tissue  which  contains  no  fat  In  conse- 
quence of  this  it  is  very  freely  movable,  and  is  liable  to  be  drawn  down  by  the  contraction  of 
neighboring  cicatrices,  and  thus  produce  an  eversion  of  the  lid  known  as  ectropion.  Inversion 
of  the  lids  (entropion)  from  spasm  of  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  or  from  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  palpebral  coi\junctiva  may  also  occur.  The  eyehds  are  richly  supplied  with  blood,  and  are 
oflen  the  seat  of  vascular  growths,  such  as  nsevi.  Rodent  ulcer  also  frequently  commences  in 
this  situation.  The  loose  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin  is  liable  to  become  extensively  infil- 
trated either  with  blood  or  inflammatory  products,  producing  very  great  swelling.  Even  from 
verv  slight  ii\juries  to  this  tissue  the  extravasation  of  blood  may  be  so  great  as  to  produce  consid- 
erable swelling  of  the  lids  and  complete  closure  of  the  eye,  and  the  same  is  the  case  when  inflam- 
matory products  are  poured  out.  The  follicles  of  the  eyelashes  or  the  sebaceous  glands  associated 
with  these  follicles  maybe  the  seat  of  inflammation,  constituting  the  ordinary  ^'sty."  The 
Meibomian  glands  are  affected  in  the  so-called  '' tarsal  tumor ;  "  the  tumor,  according  to  some, 
being  caused  by  the  retained  secretion  of  these  glands ;  by  others  it  is  believed  to  be  a  neoplasm 
connected  with  the  gland.  The  ciliary  follicles  are  liable  to  become  inflamed,  constituting  the 
disease  known  as  blepharitis  dliaris,  or  **  blear-eye."  Irregular  or  disorderly  growth  of  the  eye- 
lashes not  unfreauently  occurs,  some  of  them  being  turned  toward  the  eyeball  and  producing 
inflammation  ana  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  possibly  eventually  complete  destruction  of  the 
eye.     The  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  may  be  the  seat  of  spasm,  either  in  the  form  of  slight  quiv- 
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ering  of  the  lids  or  repeated  twitchings,  most  commonly  due  to  errors  of  refraction  in  children, 
or  more  continuous  spasm,  due  to  some  irritation  of  the  fifth  or  seventh  cranial  nerve.  The 
Orbicularis  may  be  paralyzed,  generally  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  other  facial  muscles. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  patient  is  unable  to  close  tne  lids,  and,  if  he  attempts  to  do  so, 
rolls  the  eyeball  upward  under  the  upper  lid.  The  tears  overflow  fk)m  displacement  of  the 
lower  lid,  and  the  cor^junctiva  and  cornea,  being  constantly  exposed  and  the  patient  being  unable 
to  wink,  become  irritated  from  dust  and  foreign  bodies.  In  paralysis  of  the  Levator  palpebral 
superioris  there  is  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  other  symptoms  of  implication  of  the  third 
nerve.  The  eyelids  may  be  the  seat  of  bruises,  wounds,  or  bums.  In  these  latter  injuries  adhe- 
sions of  the  margins  of  the  lids  to  each  other  or  adhesion  of  the  lids  to  the  globe  may  take 
place.  The  eyelids  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  emphysema  after  ft-acture  of  some  of  the  thin 
bones  forming  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  If  shortly  after  such  an  injuir  the  patient  blows  his 
nose,  air  is  forced  from  the  nostril  through  the  lacerated  structures  into  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  eyelids,  which  suddenly  swell  up  and  present  the  peculiar  crackling  characteristic  of  this 
affection. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  occasionally,  though  rarelv,  the  seat  of  inflammation,  either  acute 
or  chronic ;  it  is  also  sometimes  the  seat  of  tumors,  benign  or  malignant,  and  for  these  may 
require  removal.  This  may  be  done  by  an  incision  through  the  skin  just  below  the  eyebrow ; 
and  the  gland,  being  invested  with  a  special  capsule  of  its  own,  may  be  isolated  and  removed 
without  opening  the  general  cavity  of  the  orbit.  The  canaliculi  may  be  obstructed,  either  as  a 
congenital  defect  or  by  some  foreign  body,  as  an  eyelash  or  a  dacryolith,  causing  the  teal's  to  run 
over  the  cheek.  The  canaliculi  may  also  become  occluded  as  the  result  of  bums  or  injury ;  over- 
flow of  the  tears  may  in  addition  result  from  deviation  of  the  puncta  or  ftx)m  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lachrymal  sac.  This  latter  condition  is  set  up  by  some  obstmction  to  the  nasal  duct 
frequently  occurring  in  tubercular  subjects.  In  con.<%equence  of  this  the  tears  and  mucus  accumu- 
late in  the  lachrymal  sac,  distending  it.  Suppuration  in  the  lachrymal  sac  is  sometimes  met 
with ;  this  may  be  the  sequel  of  a  chronic  inflammation ;  or  may  occur  after  some  of  the  erup- 
tive fevers  in  cases  where  the  lachrymal  passages  were  previously  quit*  healthy.  It  may  lead  to 
lachrymal  fistula. 

THE  EAB. 

The  organ  of  hearing  is  divisible  into  three  parts — the  external  ear,  the  middle 
ear  or  tympanum,  and  the  internal  ear  or  labyrinth. 

The  external  ear  consists  of  an  expanded  portion  named  pinna  or  auHcle^  and 
the  auditory  canal,  or  meatus.  The  former  serves  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
by  which  sound  is  produced ;  the  latter  conducts  those  vibrations  to  the  tympanum. 

The  pinna,  or  auricle  (Fig.  639),  is  of  an  ovoid  form,  with  its  larger  end  directed 
upward.  Its  outer  surface  is  irregularly  concave,  directed  slightly  forward,  and 
presents  numerous  eminences  and  depressions  which  result  from  the  foldings  of  its 
fibro-cartilaginous  element.  To  each  of  these  names  have  been  assigned.  Thus 
the  external  prominent  rim  of  the  auricle  is  called  the  helix.  Another  curved 
prominence,  parallel  with  and  in  front  of  the  helix,  is  called  the  antihelix ;  this 
bifurcates  above,  so  as  to  enclose  a  triangular  depression,  Xhefo%%a  of  the  antihelix. 
The  narrow  curved  depression  between  the  helix  and  antihelix  is  called  \h%  fossa 
of  the  helix  {fossa  innominata  or  scaphoidea);  the  antihelix  describes  a  curve 
round  a  deep,  capacious  cavity,  the  concha^  which  is  partially  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  commencement  of  the  helix.  In  front  of  the  concha,  and  projecting 
backward  over  the  meatus,  is  a  small  pointed  eminence,  the  tragus,  so  called 
from  its  being  generally  covered  on  its  under  surface  with  a  tuft  of  hair  resem- 
bling a  goat's  beard.  Opposite  the  tragus,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  notch 
{incisura  intertragica)  is  a  small  tubercle,  the  antitragus.  Below  this  is  the  lobule, 
composed  of  tough  areolar  and  adipose  tissue,  wanting  the  firmness  and  elasticity 
of  the  rest  of  the  pinna. 

Structure  of  the  Pinna. — The  pinna  is  composed  of  a  thin  plate  of  yellow  fibro- 
cartilage  covered  with  integument,  and  connected  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  the 
extrinsic  ligaments  and  muscles,  and  to  the  commencement  of  the  external 
auditory  canal. 

The  integument  is  thin,  closely  adherent  to  the  cartilage,  and  furnished  with 
sebaceous  glands,  which  are  most  numerous  in  the  concha  and  scaphoid  fossa. 

The  cartilage  of  the  pinna  consists  of  one  single  piece :  it  gives  form  to  this 
part  of  the  ear,  and  upon  its  surface  are  found  all  the  eminences  and  depressions 
above  described.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  all  parts  of  the 
auricle :  thus  it  does  not  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  lobule ;  it  is  deficient 
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also  between  the  tragus  and  beginning  of  the  helixythe  notch  between  them  being 
filled  up  by  dense  fibrous  tissue.     At  the  front  part  of  the  pinna,  where  the  helix 
bends  upward,  is  a  small  projection  of  cartilage,  called  the  process  of  the  helix. 
The  cartilage  of  the  pinna  presents  several  intervals  or  fissures  in  its  substance 
which  partially  separate  the  different  parts.     The  fissure  of  the  helix  is  a  short 
vertical  slit  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  pinna,  immediately  behind  a  small 
conical  projection  of  cartilage,  opposite  the  first  curve  of  the  helix  (process  of  the 
helix).     Another  fissure,  the  fissure  of  the  tragus,  is  seen  upon  the  anterior  sur- 
&ce  of  the  tragus.     The  antihelix 
is  divided  below,  by  a  deep  fissure, 
into  two  parts :   one  part  termi- 
nates by  a  pointed,  tail-like  ex- 
tremity [processus  caudatua);  the 
other  is  continuous  "with  the  anti- 
tragus.      The    cartilage   of   the 
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pinna  is  very  pliable,  elastic,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  belongs  to  that  form  of 
cartilage  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  yellow  fihro-cartilage. 

The  ligaments  of  the  pinna  consist  of  two  sets:  1.  The  extrinsic  set,  or  those 
connecting  it  to  the  side  of  the  head.  2.  The  intrinsic  set,  or  those  connecting  the 
various  parts  of  its  cartilage  together. 

The  extrinsic  ligaments,  the  most  important,  are  two  in  number,  anterior  and 
posterior.  The  anterior  ligament  extends  from  the  process  of  the  helix  to  the  root 
of  the  zygoma.  A  few  fibres  connect  the  tragus  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  The 
pont^rior  ligament  passes  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  concha  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  intrinsic  ligaments  are  also  two  in  number.  Of  these,  one  is  a  strong 
fibrous  hand  stretching  across  from  the  tragus  to  the  commencement  of  the  helix, 
completing  the  meatus  in  front  and  partly  encircling  the  boundary  of  the  concha; 
the  other  extends  between  the  concha  and  the  processus  caudatus. 

The  muscles  of  the  pinna  (Fig.  540)  consist  of  two  sets :  1.  The  extrinsic, 
which  connect  it  with  the  side  of  the  head,  moving  the  pinna  as  a  whole — viz.  the 
AttoUens,  Attrahens,  and  Retrahens  aurem  (page  394) ;  and  2.  The  intrinsic,  which 
extend  from  one  part  of  the  auricle  to  another — viz. ; 

Helicis  major.  Antitragicus. 

Helicis  minor.  Transversus  auricnlie. 

Tragicus.  ObliquuB  auris. 
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The  Musculus  helicis  major  is  a  narrow  vertical  band  of  muscular  fibres,  situated 
upon  the  anterior  margin  of  the  helix.  It  arises  below  from  the  process  of  the 
helix,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  border  of  the  helix,  just  where  it  is  about 
to  curve  backward.     It  is  pretty  constant  in  its  existence. 

The  Musculus  helicis  minor  is  an  oblique  fasciculus,  attached  to  that  part  of 
the  helix  which  commences  from  the  bottom  of  the  concha. 

The  Tragicus  is  a  short,  flattened  band  of  muscular  fibres  situated  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  tragus,  the  direction  of  its  fibres  being  vertical. 

The  Antitragicus  arises  from  the  outer  part  of  the  antitragus :  its  fibres  are 
inserted  into  the  processus  caudatus  of  the  helix.  This  musde  is  usually  very 
distinct. 

The  Transversus  auriculce  is  placed  on  the  cranial  surface  of  the  pinna.  It 
consists  of  radiating  fibres,  partly  tendinous  and  partly  muscular,  extending  from 
the  convexity  of  the  concha  to  the  prominence  corresponding  with  the  groove  of 
the  helix. 

The  Obliquus  auris  (Todd)  consists  of  a  few  fibres  extending  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  concha  to  the  convexity  immediately  above  it. 

The  arteries  of  the  pinna  are — the  posterior  auricular  from  the  external  carotid, 
the  anterior  auricular  from  the  temporal,  and  an  auricular  branch  from  the 
occipital  artery. 

The  veins  accompany  the  corresponding  arteries. 

The  nerves  are — the  auricularis  magnus,  from  the  cervical  plexus ;  the  posterior 
auricular,  from  the  facial  to  the  muscles  of  the  pinna ;  the  auricular  branch  of 
the  pneumogastric ;  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve ; 
the  occipitalis  minor  from  the  cervical  plexus ;  and  the  occipitalis  major  or  internal 
branch  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve. 

The  Auditory  Canal  {meatus  auditorius  extemus)  extends  from  the  bottom 
of  the  concha  to  the  membrana  tympani.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length ;  its  direction  is  obliquely  forward,  inward,  and  downward.  At  first  it 
slightly  ascends,  while  in  the  middle  portion  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  backward.  It 
forms  an  oval  cylindrical  canal,  the  greatest  diameter  being  in  the  vertical  direction 
at  the  external  orifice,  but  in  the  transverse  direction  at  the  tympanic  end.  The 
calibre  of  the  canal  is  narrowest  about  the  middle.  The  membrana  tympani,  which 
occupies  the  termination  of  the  meatus,  is  obliquely  directed,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  floor  of  the  canal  is  longer  than  the  roof,  and  the  anterior  wall  longer 
than  the  posterior.  The  auditory  canal  is  foimed  partly  by  cartilage  and  mem- 
brane, and  partly  by  bone,  and  is  covered  by  skin. 

The  cartilaginous  portion  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  being  rather  less  than 
half  the  canal ;  it  is  formed  by  the  cartilage  of  the  concha  and  tragus,  prolonged 
inward,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  auditory  process  of  the 
temporal  bone.  The  cartilage  is  deficient  at  its  upper  and  back  part,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  fibrous  membrane.  This  part  of  the  canal  is  rendered  extremely 
movable  by  two  or  three  deep  fissures  (incisurce  Santorifii)^  which  extend  through 
the  cartilage  in  a  vertical  direction. 

The  osseous  portion  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  narrower 
than  the  cartilaginous  portion.  Its  inner  end  is  marked,  except  at  its  upper  part, 
by  a  narrow  groove  (sulcus  tympanicus)  for  the  insertion  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani. The  bony  ridge,  external  to  the  sulcus,  is  the  remnant  of  the  foetal  tym- 
panic ring.  It  also  is  deficient  above,  and  this  deficiency  is  known  as  the  notch 
of  Rivinus.  The  ends  of  the  incomplete  ring  bound  the  notch,  and  are  known 
as  the  anterior  and  posterior  tympanic  spines.  Its  outer  end  is  dilated,  and  rough, 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference,  for  the  attachment  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
pinna.  Its  vertical  transverse  section  is  oval,  the  greatest  diameter  being  from 
above  downward.  The  front  and  lower  parts  of  this  canal  are  formed  by  a  curved 
plate  (tympanic  plate)  of  bone,  which,  in  the  foetus,  exists  as  a  separate  ring 
(tympanic  ring)  incomplete  at  its  upper  part. 

The  skin  lining  the  meatus  is  very  thin,  adheres  closely  to  the  cartilaginous 


and  osseous  portion  of  the  tube,  and  covers  the  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
forming  its  outer  layer.  After  maceration  the  thin  pouch  of  epidermis,  when 
withdrawn,  preserves  the  form  of  the  meatus.  In  the  thick  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  meatus  are  numerous  ceruminous  glands,  which 
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secrete  the  ear-wax.  They  resemble  in  structure  sweat-glands,  and  their  ducts 
open  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  meatus  are  branches  from  the  posterior  auricular, 
internal  maxillary,   and  temporal. 

The  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve. 

Stu&ce  Form. — At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  osseous  and  cartilaginous  portions  the  tube 
foTDis  an  obtuse  angle,  which  projects  into  the  tube  at  its  ant«ro-inferior  wall.  This  produces  a 
sort  of  constriction  in  this  situation,  and  renden  it  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  canal — an  im- 
portant point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  ears. 
The  cartilaginous  is  connected  lo  the  bony  part  by  fibrous  tissue,  which  renders  the  onter  part 
of  the  tube  very  movable,  and  therefore  by  drawing  the  pinna  upward  and  backward  (he  canal 
is  rendered  almost  straight.  At  the  external  oiifiee  are  a  few  short,  crisp  hairs  which  serve  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  small  particles  of  dust,  or  flies  or  other  insects.  In  (he  external  auditory 
meatus  the  secretion  of  the  ceruminous  glands  serves  to  catch  any  sraoU  particles  which  may 
find  their  way  into  the  canal,  and  prevent  their  reaching  the  membrana  tympani,  where  their 
presence  mipht  excite  irritation.  In  young  children  the  meatus  is  very  short,  the  osseous  part 
being  very  deficient,  and  conaistine  merely  of  a  bony  ring  (the  lympanic  plale),  which  supports 
the  membrana  tympani.  In  the  ftettis  the  osseous  part  is  endrefy  absent.  The  shortness  of  the 
canal  in  children  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  introaucing  the  aural  speculum,  so  that  it  be  not 
pushed  in  too  far,  at  the  risk  of  ii^uring  the  membrana  tympani ;  indeed,  even  in  the  adult  the 
speculum  should  never  be  introduced  beyond  the  con8(nction  which  marks  the  junction  of  the 
osseous  and  cartilaginous  nortions  In  using  this  instrument  it  is  advisable  tnat  the  pinna 
should  be  drawn  upward,  backward,  and  a  little  outward,  so  as  to  render  the  canal  as  straight  as 
possible,  and  thus  assist  the  operator  in  obtaining,  by  the  aid  of  reflected  light,  a  good  view  of 
the  membrana  tympani.  Just  in  iront  of  the  membrane  is  a  well-marked  dejjression,  situated 
on  the  floor  of  tne  canal  and  bounded  by  a  somewhat  prominent  ridge  ;  in  this  foreign  bodies 
may  become  lodged.  By  aid  of  the  speculum,  combined  with  traction  of  the  auricle  upward  and 
backward,  the  whole  of  the  membrana  tympani  is  rendered  visible.  It  is  a  pearly-gray  mem- 
brane, slightly  glistening  in  the  adult,  placed  obliquely,  so  as  to  form  with  the  floor  of  the  meatus 
a  very  acute  angle,  while  with  the  roof  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle.  At  birth  it  is  more  horizontal, 
situated  in  almost  the  same  plane  as  the  base  of  the  skull.  About  midway  between  the  anterior 
and  jx)sterior  margins  of  the  membrane,  and  extending  from  the  centre  obliquely  upward,  is  a 
reddish-yellow  streak ;  this  is  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  which  is  inserted  into  the  membrane. 
At  the  upper  part  of  this  streak,  close  to  the  roof  of  the  meatus,  a  little  while  rounded  promi- 
nence is  plainlv  to  be  seen ;  this  is  the  processus  hrcvis  of  the  malleus,  projecting  against  the 
membiaoe.  The  membrana  tym^mni  does  not  oresent  a  plane  surface ;  on  the  contrary,  its  centre 
is  drawn  inward,  on  account  ot  its  connecr.ur.  sa'tt  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  thus  the 
external  surface  is  rendered  o 
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Middle  Ear,  or  Tympannm. 

The  middle  ear,  or  tympannin,  is  an  irregular  cavity,  compressed  from  without 
inward,  and  situated  within  the  petrous  bone.  It  is  placed  above  the  jugular  fossa ; 
the  carotid  canal  lying  in  front,  the  mastoid  cells  behind,  the  meatus  auditorius 
externally,  and  the  labyrinth  internally.  It  is  filled  with  air,  and  communicates  with 
the  pharynx  by  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  tympanum  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of 
movable  bones,  which  connect  the  membrana  tympani  with  the  labyrinth,  and  serve 
to  convey  the  vibrations  communicated  to  the  membrana  tympani  across  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  to  the  internal  ear. 

The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  measures  about  five  lines  from  before  backward, 
three  lines  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  between  two  and  three  in  the  transverse, 
being  a  little  broader  behind  and  above  than  it  is  below  and  in  front.  It  is  bounded 
externally  by  the  membrana  tympani  and  meatus,  internally,  by  the  outer  surface 
of  the  internal  ear,  and  communicates,  behind,  with  the  mastoid  cells,  and  in  front 
with  the  Eustachian  tube  and  canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani.  Its  roof  and  floor  are 
formed  by  thin  osseous  laminae,  the  one  forming  the  roof  being  a  thin  plate  situated 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  close  to  its 
angle  of  junction  with  the  squamous  portion  of  the  same  bone. 

The  roof  is  broad,  flattened,  and  formed  of  a  thin  plate  of  bone  which  separates 
the  cranial  and  tympanic  cavities. 

The  floor  is  narrow,  and  corresponds  to  the  jugular  fossa,  which  lies  beneath. 
It  presents,  near  the  inner  wall,  a  small  aperture  for  the  passage  of  Jacobson's 
nerve. 

The  outer  wall  is  formed  mainly  by  the  membrana  tympani,  partly  by  the  ring 
of  bone  into  which  this  membrane  is  inserted.  Close  to  it  are  three  small  apertures — 
the  iter  chordse  posterius,  the  Glaserian  fissure,  and  the  iter  chordae  anterius. 

The  aperture  of  the  iter  chordce  posterius  is  in  the  angle  of  junction  between  the 
posterior  and  external  walls  of  the  tympanum,  immediately  behind  the  membrana 
tympani  and  on  a  level  with  its  centre ;  it  leads  into  a  minute  canal,  which  descends 
in  front  of  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  and  terminates  in  that  canal  near  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen.  Through  it  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  enters  the  tympanum. 

The  Glaserian  fissure  opens  just  above  and  in  front  of  the  ring  of  bone  into 
which  the  membrana  tympani  is  inserted ;  in  this  situation  it  is  a  mere  slit  about 
a  line  in  length.  It  lodges  the  long  process  of  the  malleus  and  gives  passage  to 
some  tympanic  vessels. 

The  aperture  of  the  iter  chordce  anterius  is  seen  just  above  the  preceding  fissure ; 
it  leads  into  a  canal  (canal  of  ITuguier)^  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Glaserian 
fissure.     Through  it  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  leaves  the  tympanum. 

The  internal  wall  of  the  tympanum  (Fig.  542 )  is  vertical  in  direction  and  looks 
directly  outward.     It  presents  for  examination  the  following  parts  : 

Fenestra  ovalis.  Ridge  of  the  aqueductus  Fallopii. 

Fenestra  rotunda.  Promontory. 

The  fenestra  ovalis  is  a  reniform  opening  leading  from  the  tympanum  into 
the  vestibule ;  its  long  diameter  is  directed  horizontally,  and  its  convex  border  is 
upward.  The  opening  in  the  recent  state  is  occupied  by  the  base  of  the  stapes, 
which  is  connected  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen  by  an  annular  ligament. 

The  fenestra  rotunda  is  an  aperture  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped 
depression  leading  into  the  cochlea.  It  is  situated  below  and  rather  behind  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  rounded  elevation,  the  promontory ; 
it  is  closed  in  the  recent  state  by  a  membrane  (membrana  tympani  secundaria^ 
Scarpa).  This  membrane  is  concave  toward  the  tympanum,  convex  toward  the 
cochlea.  It  consists  of  three  layers :  the  external,  or  mucous,  derived  from  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  tympanum  ;  the  internal,  or  serous,  from  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  cochlea ;  and  an  intermediate,  or  fibrous  layer. 

The  promontory  is  a  rounded  hollow  prominence,  formed  by  the  projection 
outward  of  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea ;    it  is  placed  between  the  fenestrae,  and 
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ia  furrowed  on  its  surface  by  three  small  grooves  which  lodge  branches  of  the 
tympanic  plexus.   ■ 

The  rounded  eminence  of  the  aqueductus  Fallopii,  the  prominence  of  the  bony 
canal  in  which  the  portio  dura  is  contained,  traveraeB  the  inner  wall  of  the  tym- 
panum above  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  behind  that  opening  curves  nearly  vertically 
downward  along  the  posterior  wall. 

The  posterior  vail  of  the  trmpajinm  ie  wider  above  than  below,  and  presents 
for  examination  the         Opening  of  the  mastoid  antrum. 
Pyramid- 

The  mastoid  antrum  is  an  irregular  cavity  with  several  small  apertures  opening 
into  it,  situated  above  and  behind  the  tympanum  proper ;  the  smaller  openings 
lead  into  canals  which  communicate  with  large  irregular  cavities  contained  in  the 
interior  of  the  mastoid  process.     These  cavities  vary  considerably  in  number, 


size,  and  form ;  they  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  lining 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Juat  below  the  opening  of  the  antrum  is  the 
pyramid.  The  antrum  really  opens  into  an  upward  and  backward  prolongation 
of  the  tympanum,  known  as  the  attic  or  epitympanic  recesa,  in  which  are  situated 
the  head  of  the  malleus  and  greater  part  of  the  incus  (Fig.  543). 

The  pyramid  ia  a  conical  eminence  situated  immediately  behind  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  in  front  of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  Fallopian  eminence  above 
described ;  it  is  hollow  in  the  interior,  and  contains  the  Stapedius  muacle ;  its 
summit  projects  forward  toward  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  presents  a  small  aperture 
which  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  muscle.  The  cavity  in  the  pyramid  is  pro- 
longed into  a  minute  canal,  which  communicates  with  the  aqueductus  Fallopii 
and  tranamita  the  nerve  which  supplies  the  Stapedius. 

The  ant^or  vail  of  the  tympantim  corresponds  to  the  carotid  canal,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone.     It  presents  the 

Canal  for  the  Tensor  tjmpani  muscle,  Orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  procesaus  cochleariformis. 

The  orifices  of  the  canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani  and  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin,  delicate,  horizontal  plate  of  bone,  the 
processus  cochleariformis.  These  canals  run  from  the  tympanum,  forward, 
inward,  and  a  tittle  downward,  to  the  retiring  angle  between  the  squamous  and 
petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani  muscle  is  the  superior  and  the  smaller 
of  the  two ;  it  is  rounded,  and  lies  beneath  the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  bone, 
close  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii  {Fig.  542). 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  the  channel  through  which  the  tympanum  communt- 
cates  with  the  pharynx.  Its  length  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  and 
its  direction  downward,  forward,  and  inward.  It  is  formed  partly  of  bone,  partly 
of  cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue. 
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The  o»»eou»  portion  ie  about  half  an  inch  in  length.     It  commeQceB  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum,  below  the  processus  cochleariformis, 
and,  gradually  narrowing,  terminates  in  an 
oval  dilated  opening  at  the  angle  of  junction 
of  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions,  its  ex- 
I     tremity  presenting  a  jagged  margin    which 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  cartilaginous 
portion. 
"*■  'I'he  cartilaginovs  portion,  about  an   inch 

in  length,  is  formed  of  a  triangular  plate  of 
elastic  fibre -cartilage,  curled  upon  itself,   an 
interval  being  left  below,  between  the  margins 
of  the  cartilage,  which  is  completed  by  fibrous 
and   muscular   tissue.     Its  canal   is   narrow 
thelJ^^numMS^X';?!;"""'"'*''"'^     behind,  wide,  expanded,  and  somewhat  trum- 
pet-shaped in  front,  terminating  by  an  oval 
orifice  at  the  upper  part  and  side  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  back  part  of  the  infe- 
rior meatus.     Through  this  canal  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynz  is  contin- 
uous with  that  which  lines  the  tympanum.    The  mucous 
membrane  is  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium  (Fig.  544). 
The  membrana  tympanl  separates  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  fi'om  the  bottom  of  the  external  meatus.     It 
is  a  thin,  semi-transparent  membrane,  nearly  oval  in 
form,  somewhat  broader  above  than  below,  and  directed 
very  obliquely  downward  and  inward.     Its  circumfer-     of 'be^EuBta"'ia"'uit*^°° 
ence  is  contained  in  a  groove  at  the  inner  end  of  the     Above,   b.  ax  aixiiu  m  middle. 
meatus,  which  skirts  the  circumference  of  this  part,  ex-     ''  ""erpnn. 

cepting  above.  The  portion  filling  in  the  notch  of  Ittvinvs  (see  above)  is  looser 
in  texture  than  the  remainder,  and  is  known  as  the  ntembrana  Jlaccida.  The 
handle  of  the  malleus  descends  vertically  between  the  inner  and  middle  layers  of 
this  membrane  as  far  down  as  its  centre,  where  it  is  firmly  attached,  drawing  the 
membrane  inward,  so  that  its  outer  surface  is  concave,  its  inner  convex.  The 
middle  of  the  concavity  is  known  as  the  umbo. 

Structare. — This  membrane  is  composed  of  three  layers,  an  external  (cuticular). 
a  middle  (fibrous),  and  an  internal  (mucous).  The  cuticular  lining  is  derived  from 
the  integument  lining  the  meatus.  The  ^drous  layer  consists  of  fibrous  and  elastic 
tissues ;  some  of  the  fibres  radiate  from  near  the  centre  to  the  circumference ;  others 
are  arranged,  in  the  form  of  a  dense  circular  ring,  round  the  attached  margin  of 
the  membrane.  The  mucous  lining  is  derived  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
tympanum.  The  vessels  pass  to  the  membrana  tympani  along  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  and  are  distributed  between  its  layers. 

Ossicles  of  the  Tympanum  (P'ig,  645), 

The  tympanum  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  movable  bones  three  in  number,  the 
malUu»^  incue,  and  gtapet.  The  former  is  attached  to  the  membrana  tympani,  the 
latter  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  the  incus  being  placed  between  the  two,  to  both  of 
which  it  is  connected  by  delicate  articulations. 

The  Malleoa,  so  named  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  hammer,  consists  of 
a  head,  neck,  and  three  processes — the  handle  or  manubrium,  the  processus  gracilis, 
and  the  processus  brevis. 

The  nead  is  the  large  upper  extremity  of  the  bone ;  it  is  oval  in  shape,  and 
articulates  posteriorly  with  the  incus,  being  free  in  the  rest  of  its  extent. 

The  neck  is  the  narrow  contracted  part  just  beneath  the  head,  and  below  this 
is  a  prominence  to  which  the  various  processes  are  attached. 

The  manubrium  is  a  vertical  process  of  bone  which  is  connected  by  its  outer 
margin  with  the  membrana  tympani.  It  decreases  in  size  toward  its  extremity, 
where  it  is  curved  slightly  forward,  and  flattened  from  within  outward.     On  the 
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inner  side,  near  its  upper  end,  is  a  slight  projection,  into  vhich  the  tendon  of  the 
Tensor  tympani  ie  inserted. 

The  proceiaus  gracilis  is  a  long  and  very  delicate  process  which  passes  from 
the  eminence  below  the  neck  forward  and  outward  to  the  Glaserian  fissure,  to  which 
it  is  connected  by  bone  and  ligamentous  fibres. 

The  proceesia  brevit  is  a  slight  conical  projection  which  springs  from  the  root 
of  the  manubrium,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  Incus  has  received  its  name  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  an  anvil, 
but  it  is  more  like  a  bicuspid  tooth,  with  two  roots,  which  differ  in  length  and  are 
widely  separated  from  each  other.     It  consists  of  a  body  and  two  processes. 

The  body  is  somewhat  quadrilateral,  but  compressed  laterally.     On  the  anterior 
surface  of  its  summit  is  a  deeply  concavo-convex  facet,  which  articulates  with  the 
malleus ;  in  the  fresh  state  it  is  covered  with 
cartilage  and  lined  with  synovial  membrane. 

The  two  processes  diverge  from  one  another 
nearly  at  right  angles. 

The   short  procett,    somewhat  conical   in  ,r«^ 

shape,  projects  nearly  horizontally  backward, 
and  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  opening 
leading  into  the  mastoid  cells  by  ligamentous 
fibres.  stof 

The  long  proeess,  longer  and  more  slender 
than  the  preceding,  descends  nearly  vertically 
behind  and  parallel  to  the  handle  of  the  mal- 
leus, and,  bending  inward,   terminates   in  a     fromthe^uBide*™1iia^^)''^"'"*"'***° 
rounded  globular  projection,  the  os  orbtculare, 

or  lenticular  proce»»,  which  is  tipped  with  cartilage  and  articulates  with  the  bead 
of  the  stapes.  In  the  foetus  the  os  orbiculare  exists  as  a  separate  bone,  but 
becomes  united  to  the  long  process  of  the  incus  in  the  adult. 

The  Stapes,  so  called  from  its  close  resemblance  to  a  stirrup,  consists  of  a  head, 
neck,  two  branches,  and  a  base.  The  head  presents  a  depression,  tipped  with 
cartilage,  which  articulates  with  the  os  orbiculare.  The  neck,  the  constricted 
part  of  the  bone  below  the  bead,  receives  the  insertion  of  the  Stapedius  muscle. 
The  two  branches  {crura)  diverge  from  the  neck,  and  are  connected  at  their  ex- 
tremities by  a  flattened,  oval-shaped  plate  (the  base),  which  forms  the  foot  of  the 
stirrup,  and  is  fixed  to  the  margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  by  ligamentous  fibres. 

Ligaments  of  the  Ossicnla. — These  small  bones  are  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  by  ligaments,  and  moved  by  small  muscles. 
The  articular  surfaces  of  the  malleus  and  incus  and  the  orbicular  process  of  the 
incus  and  head  of  the  stapes  are  covered  with  cartilage,  connected  together  by 
delicate  capsular  ligaments  and  lined  by  synovial  membrane.  The  ligaments  con- 
necting the  OBsicula  with  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  are  four  in  number — two  for 
the  malleus,  one  for  the  incus,  and  one  for  the  stapes. 

The  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus  was  formerly  described  by  Piimmerring  ae 
a  muscle  (Laxator  tympani).  It  is  now,  however,  believed  by  most  observers  to 
consist  of  ligamentous  fibres  only.  It  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  neck 
of  the  malleus,  just  above  the  processus  gracilis,  and  by  the  other  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum,  close  to  the  Glaserian  fissure,  some  of  its  fibres  being  pro- 
longed through  the  fissure. 

The  suspensory  ligament  of  the  malleus  is  a  delicate,  round  bundle  of  fibres 
which  descends  perpendicularly  from  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  to  the  head  of  the 
malleus. 

The  posterior  ligament  of  the  incus  is  a  short,  thick,  ligamentous  band  which 
connects  the  extremity  of  the  short  process  of  the  incus  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
tympanum,  near  the  margin  of  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  celb. 

The  annular  ligament  of  the  stapes  connects  the  circumference  of  the  base  of 
this  bone  to  the  margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis. 
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A  stispensort/  ligament  of  the  incus  has  been  described  by  Arnold,  descending 
from  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  to  the  upper  part  of  the  incus,  near  its  articulation 
with  the  malleus. 

The  muscles  of  the  tympanum  are  two  : 

Tensor  tympani.  Stapedius. 

The  Tensor  tympani^  the  larger,  is  contained  in  the  bony  canal  above  the 
osseous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  processus 
cochleariformis.  It  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  from  the 
cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  from  the  osseous  canal  in  which 
it  is  contained.  Passing  backward  through  the  canal,  it  terminates  in  a  slender 
tendon  which  enters  the  tympanum  and  makes  a  sharp  bend  outward  round  the 
extremity  of  the  processus  cochleariformis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  near  its  root.     It  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  Stapedius  arises  from  the  side  of  a  conical  cavity  hollowed  out  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  pyramid ;  its  tendon  emerges  from  the  orifice  at  the  apex  of  the  pyra- 
mid, and,  passing  forward,  is  insertea  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes.  Its  surface  is 
aponeurotic,  its  interior  fleshy,  and  its  tendon  occasionally  contains  a  slender  bony 
spine,  which  is  constant  in  some  mammalia.  It  is  supplied  by  the  tympanic 
branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Tensor  tympani  draws  the  membrana  tympani  inward  and  thus 
heightens  its  tension.  The  Stapedius  draws  the  head  of  the  stapes  backward,  and 
thus  causes  the  base  of  the  bone  to  rotate  on  a  vertical  axis  drawn  through  its  own 
centre :  in  doing  this  the  back  part  of  the  base  would  be  pressed  inward  toward 
the  vestibule,  while  the  fore  part  would  be  drawn  from  it.  It  probably  compresses 
the  contents  of  the  vestibule. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  thin,  slightly  vascular,  and  continuous 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  It 
invests  the  ossicula  and  the  muscles  and  nerves  contained  in  the  tympanic  cavity, 
forms  the  internal  layer  of  the  membrana  tympani,  covers  the  foramen  rotundum, 
and  is  reflected  into  the  mastoid  cells,  which  it  lines  throughout.  In  the  tympanum 
and  mastoid  cells  this  membrane  is  pale,  thin,  slightly  vascular,  and  covered  with 
ciliated  epithelium.  In  the  osseous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube  the  membrane 
is  thin,  but  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  it  is  very  thick,  highly  vascular,  covered 
with  laminar  ciliated  epithelium,  and  provided  with  numerous  mucous  glands. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  tympanum  are  six  in  number.  Three  of  them  are 
larger  than  the  rest — viz.  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which 
supplies  the  membrana  tympani ;  the  Vidian  and  the  stylo-mastoid  branch  of  the 
posterior  auricular,  which  supplies  the  back  part  of  the  tympanum  and  mastoid 
cells.  The  smaller  branches  are — the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal, 
which  enters  through  the  hiatus  Fallopii ;  a  branch  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal, 
and  another  from  the  Vidian  which  pass  up  the  Eustachian  tube ;  and  the  tympanic 
branch  from  the  internal  carotid,  given  off  in  the  carotid  canal  and  perforating  the 
thin  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum. 

The  veins  of  the  tjnnpanum  terminate  in  the  temporo-maxillary  vein  and  in 
the  superior  petrosal  sinus. 

The  nerves  of  the  tympanum  may  be  divided  into— 1,  those  supplying  the 
muscles ;  2,  those  distributed  to  the  lining  membrane ;  3,  branches  communicating 
with  other  nerves. 

Nerves  to  Muscles. — The  Tensor  tympani  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  otic 
ganglion ;  the  Stapedius,  by  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial  (Sommerring). 

The  nerves  distribvied  to  the  lining  membrane  are  derived  from  the  tympanic 
plexus. 

The  communications  which  take  place  in  the  tympanum  are  between  the 
tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  with  the  sympathetic  and  with  filaments 
derived  from  the  intumescentia  ganglioformis  of  the  facial. 

The  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  (Jacobson's   nerve)  enters  the 
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tympanum  by  an  aperture  in  its  floor,  close  to  the  inner  wall,  and  divides  into 
branches  which  are  contained  in  grooves  upon  the  surface  of  the  promontory 
forming  the  tympanic  plexus. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are — one  to  the  fenestra  rotunda^  one  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  one  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube. 

Its  branches  of  communication  are  three,  and  occupy  separate  grooves  on  the 
surface  of  the  promontory.  One  branch,  the  small  deep  petrosal,  arches  forward 
and  downward  to  the  carotid  canal  to  join  the  carotid  plexus.  A  second,  the  hng 
petrosal  nerve,  runs  forward  through  a  canal  close  to  or  in  the  processus  cochleari- 
formis,  and  enters  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  where  it  joins  the  carotid  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  generally  the  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve.  The  third 
branch  runs  upward  through  the  substance  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  In  its  course  it  passes  by  the  gangliform  enlargement  of  the  facial  nerve, 
and,  receiving  a  connecting  filament  from  it,  becomes  the  small  superficial  petrosal 
nerve.  It  then  enters  the  skull  through  a  small  aperture,  situated  external  to  the 
hiatus  Fallopii  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  courses  forward  across 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  emerges  through  a  foramen  in  the  middle  fossa  (sometimes 
through  the  foramen  ovale)  and  joins  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  chorda  tympani  leaves  the  facial  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
exit  of  the  latter.  It  enters  the  tympanum  through  the  iter  chordae  posteriuSy 
and  becomes  invested  with  mucous  membrane.  It  passes  forward,  between  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  and  vertical  ramus  of  the  incus,  and  leaves  the  tympanum 
through  the  iter  chordae  anterius. 

The  Intemal  Ear,  or  Labyrinth  (Fig.  546). 

The  intemal  ear  has  two  main  divisions,  the  osseous  and  membranoiLS  laby- 
rinths.    They  are  called  labsrrinths  from  the 
complexity  of  their  shapes.     The  osseous  laby-  ^p-  "*'*^' 

Tinth  consists  of  three  parts — the  vestibule,  Aq,FaU. 

semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea.    It  is  formed      ,t^^,_    .^b^^IB^ ^^^h^:,  ^'""^ 
by  a  series  of  cavities  channelled  out  of  the 
substance  of  the  petrous  bone,  communicating     ^ 
externally  with  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
through  the  fenestrae  ovalis  and  rotunda,  and  ^        srpwa    nai 

internally  with  the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  ^ / ,    j-^.  rot.  \ 

by  means  of  minute  bony  canals  which  contain  «     «,*    ^,.   ^      ,  v   ,  !Z*  ^  *v   i  » 

y  ,.  n-t      '^      .  fTT-.i  •      xi  Fig.  546.— The  bony  labyrinth  of  the  left 

the  auditory  nerve-filaments.       Within  the  OS-       ear,  Been  from  the  outer  side  and  somewhat 

5eous  labyrinth  is  contained  the  membranous  ^"^  ^^^^  *  (Gegenbaur). 
labyrinth,  upon  which  the  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed. 
The  Vestibule  (Fig.  647)  is  the  common  central  cavity  of  communication  between 
the  parts  of  the  internal  ear.  It  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tympanum, 
behind  the  cochlea,  and  in  front  of  the  semicircular  canals.  It  is  somewhat  ovoidal 
in  shape  from  before  backward,  flattened  from  within  outward,  and  measures 
about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  from  before  backward,  as  well  as  from  above  downward, 
being  narrower  from  without  inward.  On  its  outer  or  tympanic  wall  is  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  closed,  in  the  recent  state,  by  the  base  of  the  stapes  and  its  annular 
ligament.  On  its  inner  wall,  at  the  fore  part,  is  a  small  circular  depression, /ovea 
hemispherica,  which  is  perforated,  at  its  anterior  and  inferior  part,  by  several 
minute  holes  (macula  cribrosa)  for  the  passage  of  the  filaments  of  the  auditory 
nerve ;  and  behind  this  depression  is  a  vertical  ridge,  the  pyramidal  eminence 
(crista  vestibuli).  At  the  hinder  part  of  the  inner  wall  is  the  orifice  of  the  aque- 
ductus  vestibuli,  which  extends  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone.  It  transmits  a  small  vein,  and  contains  a  tubular  prolonga- 
tion (ductus  endolymphaticus)  which,  derived  from  the  saccule  and  utricle,  in  a 
manner  to  be  described  later,  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac.  On  the  upper  wall  or  roof  is 
a  transverse  oval  depression,  fovea  semi-elliptica,  separated  from  the  fovea  hem- 
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ispherica  by  the  pyramidal  eminence  already  mentioned.  Behind,  the  i 
cular  canals  open  into  the  vestibule  by  five  orifices.  In  front  is  a  large  oval 
opening  which  communicates  with  tlie  scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea  by  a  single 
orifice,  apertura  ecake  vestibuli  cochlece. 

The  Semidrcolar  canals  are  three  bony  canals  situated  above  and  behind  the 
vestibule.  They  are  of  unequal  length,  compressed  from  side  to  side,  and  describe 
the  greater  part  of  a  circle.  They  measure  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  each  presents  a  dilatation  at  one  end,  called  the  ampulla,  which 
measures  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  These  canals  open  into  the 
vestibule  by  five  orifices,  one  of  the  apertures  being  common  to  two  of  the  canals. 

The  superior  semicircular  canal  is  vertical  in  direction,  and  stretches  across 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  at  right  angles  to  its  posterior  surface; 
its  arch  forms  a  round  projection  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone.  It 
describes  about  two-thirds  of  a  circle.  Its  outer  extremity,  which  is  ampuUated. 
commences  by  a  distinct  orifice  in  the  upper  part  of-  the  vestibule ;  the  opposite  end 
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of  the  canal,  which  is  not  dilated,  joins  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  pos- 
terior canal,  and  opens  by  a  common  orifice  with  it  id  the  back  part  of  the 
vestibule. 

The  posterior  semicircular  canal,  also  vertical  in  direction,  is  directed  back- 
ward, nearly  parallel  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone;  it  is  the 
longest  of  the  three :  its  ampullated  end  commences  at  the  lower  and  back 
part  of  the  vestibule,  its  opposite  end  joining  to  form  the  common  canal  already 
mentioned. 

The  external  or  horizontal  canal  is  the  shortest  of  the  three,  its  arch  being 
directed  outward  and  backward;  thus  each  semicircular  canal  stands  at  right 
angles  to  the  other  two.  Its  ampullated  end  corresponds  to  the  upper  and  outer 
angle  of  the  vestibule,  just  above  the  fenestra  ovalis;  its  opposite  end  opens  by  a 
distinct  orifice  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule. 

The  OocUea  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  common  snail-shell:  it  forms  the 
anterior  part  of  the  labyrinth,  is  conical  in  form,  and  placed  almost  horizontally 
in  front  of  the  vestibule;  its  apex  is  directed  forward  and  outward  toward  the 
upper  and  front  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  ;  its  base  corresponds  with 
the  anterior  depression  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  is 
perforated  by  numerous  apertures  for  the  passage  of  the  cochlear  branch  of  the 
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kaditorj  nerve.  It  measures  abotit  a.  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  ita  breadth 
toward  the  base  is  about  the  same.  It  consists  of  a  conical-shaped  central  axis, 
the  modiolus  or  columella ;  of  a  canal  wound  spirally  round  the  axis  for  two  turns 
and  a  half,  from  the  base  to  the  apex ;  and  of  a  delicate  lamina  (tbe  lamina  gpiralis) 
contained  within  the  canal,  which  follows  its  windings  and  partially  subdivides  it 
into  two. 

The  central  axit,  or  modioluB,  is  conical  in  form,  and  extends  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Its  base  is  broad,  corresponds  with  the  first  turn  of  the 
cochlea,  and  is  perforated  by  numerous  orifices,  which  transmit  filaments  of  the 
cochlear  branch  of  tbe  auditory  nerve;  the  axis  diminishes  rapidly  in  size  in 
the  second  coil,  and  terminates  within  the  last  half-coil,  or  cupola,  in  an  expanded 
delicate,  bony  lamella,  which  resembles  the  half  of  a  funnel  divided  longitudinally, 
and  is  called  the  infundibulum ;  the  broad  part  of  this  funnel  is  directed  toward 
the  summit  of  the  cochlea,  and  blends  with  the  cupola  or  last  half-turn  of  tbe 
spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea.  At  this  point  tbe  two  larger  scalie  of  the  cochlea,  tbe 
scala  tympani  and  scala  vestibuli,  communicate  by  an  opening  called  the  helico- 
trema.  Tbe  outer  surface  of  the  modiolus  forms  part  of  the  wall  of  the  spiral 
canal,  and  is  dense  in  structure;  but  its  centre  is  channelled,  as  far  as  the  last 
half-coil,  by  numerous  branching  canals,  which  transmit  nervous  filaments  in 
regular  succession  into  the  canal  of  the  cochlea  or  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
lamina  spiralis.  One  of  these,  larger  than  the  rest,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
modiolus,  and  is  named  the  canalia  centralis  modioli ;  it  extends  from  the  base  to 
the  extremity  of  the  modiolus,  and  transmits  a  small  nerve  and  artery  (arteria 
centralis  modioli). 

The  spiral  canal  (Fig.  548)  takes  two  turns  and  a  half  round  the  modiolus. 
It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  measured   along  its  outer  wall,  and 
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diminishes  gradually  in  size  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  where  it  terminates  in 
a  cul-desac,  the  cupola,  which  forms  the  apex  of  tbe  cochlea.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  canal  is  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  it  diverges 
from  tbe  modiolus  toward  the  tympanum  and  vestibule  and  presents  three  open- 
ings. One,  the  fenestra  rotunda,  communicates  with  the  tympanum;  in  the 
recent  state  this  aperture  is  closed  by  a  membrane,  the  membrana  tympani 
secundaria.  Another  aperture,  of  an  oval  form,  enters  the  vestibule.  The 
third  is  the  aperture  of  the  aqueductus  coehleis,  leading  to  a  minute  funnel-shaped 
canal,  which  opens  on  the  basilar  surface  of  tbe  petrous  bone  and  transmits  a 
small  vein. 

The  interior  of  the  spiral  canal  (Fig.  549)  is  partially  divided  into  two,  in  the 
dry  state,  by  a  thin  bony  plate,  the  lamina  spiralis,  which  consists  of  two  thin 
lamellae  of  bone,  between  which  are  numerous  canals  for  the  passage  of  nerve- 
fibree.  This  lamina  projects  from  tbe  modiolus  into  tbe  canal,  but  does  not  reach 
more  than  halfway  toward  the  outer  wall  of  the  tube.  From  its  extremity  a  thin 
membrane  extends  to  the  outer  wall,  and  completes  the  division  of  the  canal  into 
an  upper  compartment,  tbe  scala  vestihiiU,  and  a  lower  one,  the  scala  tympani. 
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By  a  secoDtl  membrane  a  portion  of  the  upper  of  these  two  canals  is  cut  oS*  from 

the  rest,  constituting  the  tcala  media.  The  lamina  spiralis  ends  above  in  a  hook- 
shaped  process  {hamvlua)  which  partly  bounds  the  helicotrema.  At  the  point  where 
the  osseous  lamina  ia  attached  to  the  modiolus  is  a  small  canal,  which  winds  round 
the  modiolus,  and  was  denominated  by  Rosenthal  the  canalin  spiralis  modioli ;  it 
is  occupied  by  a  swelling  of  the  cochlear  nerve,  the  ganglion  tpirale,  in  which 
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ganglion-cells  are  found,  and  from  which  the  nerves  pass  to  the  osseous  lamina  and 
organ  of  Corti.     The  acala  media  belongs  to  the  membranous  Ubyrinth. 

The  osseous  lamina,  as  above  stated,  extends  only  part  of  the  distance  between 
the  modiolus  and  the  outer  bony  wall  of  the  cochlea.  Near  its  outer  end  the 
periosteum  on  the  upper  or  vestibular  surface  of  the  lamina  swells  up  into  an 
elevation  which  is  called  the  limbut  lamince  spiralis  ("  denticulate  lamina  "  of  Todd 
and  Bowman).  The  lamina  spiralis  terminates  in  a  grooved  extremity,  the  sulcus 
spiralis,  which  presents  the  form  of  the  letter  C :  the  upper  part  of  the  letter, 
being  formed  by  the  overhanging  extremity  of  the  limbus,  is  named  the  labium 
vestwulare  ;  the  lower  part,  prolonged  and  tapering,  is  called  the  labium  tympani' 
cum  (Fig.  550).  From  the  labium  tympanicum  a  thin  membrane  extends  over  to 
the  bony  wall  of  the  cochlea,  completing  the  scala  tympani.  This  membrane  is 
called  the  membrana  basilaris.  At  its  out«r  attachment  it  swells  out  so  as  to  form 
a  thick  triangular  structure,  which  was  regarded  as  a  muscle  by  Todd  and  Bowman 
(cochlearis),  but  is  now  recognized  as  ligamentous — the  ligamentiim  spirale. 
Between  the  labium  vestibulare  and  the  attachment  of  the  membrane  of  Reissner, 
presently  to  be  described,  a  very  delicate  membrane  extends  over  to  the  outer 
wall  of  the  cochlea,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  membrana  basilaris.  It  was 
described  by  Corti,  and  covers  over  the  organ  which  is  called  after  his  name,  and 
is  therefore  called  membrane  of  Corti,  or  membrana  teetoria.  Farther  inward, 
near  the  commencement  of  the  limbus  laminse  spiralis,  another  delicate  mem- 
brane, the  membrane  of  Reissner,  is  attached  to  the  vestibular  surface  of  the 
periosteum  of  the  osseous  lamina  and  stretches  across  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cochlea.  The  canal  which  lies  below  the  osseous  lamina  and  membrana  basilaris 
ia  the  scala  tympani;  that  which  is  bounded  by  the  osseous  lamina  and  membrane 
of  Reissner,  the  scala  vestibuli;  while  the  space  between  the  membrane  of 
Reissner  and  membrana  basilaris  is  generally  described  as  the  Scala  media,  Can- 
alie  membranacea,  or  Canalie  cochle<e,  and  this  is  the  nomenclature  which  will  be 
used  here.     Others,  however,  apply  the  name  canalis  cochlea  only  to  the  canal 
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lying  betweea  the  membrane  of  Reissner  and  the  membranft  tectoria,  which  con- 
tains no  object  for  deacription,  while  the  space  lying  between  the  membrana  tec- 
toria and  membrana  baeilaris  Ib  described  by  itself  as  a  fourth  canal — the  ducttu 
cochtearis  or  duetua  auditorius.'  The  latter  is  the  space  in  which  the  organ  of 
Corti*  is  contained.  This  organ  (Fig.  550}  is  situated  upon  the  membrana  basila- 
ris,  and  appears  at  first  sight  as  a  papilla,  winding  spirally  with  the  turns  of  this 
membrane  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cochlea,  from  which  circumstance 
it  has  been  designated  the  papilla  tjnralis.     More  accurately  viewed,  it  is  seen  to 
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be  composed  of  a  remarkable  arrangement  of  cells  which  may  be  likened  to  the 
keyboard  of  a  pianoforte.  Of  these  cells,  the  two  central  ones  are  rod-like 
bodies,  and  are  called  the  inner  and  outer  rod»  of  Corti.  They  are  placed  erect 
on  the  basilar  membrane  at  some  little  distance  from  each  other,  the  space 
between  them  being  denominated  the  zona  arcuata;  they  are  inclined  toward 
each  other,  so  as  to  meet  at  their  opposite  extremities  and  form  a  series  of  arches 
roofing  over  the  zona  arcuata,  thus  forming  a  minute  tunnel  between  them  and 
the  basilar  membrane,  which  ascends  spirally  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
cochlea.     They  are  estimated  at  over  three  thousand  in  number. 

The  inner  rods,  which  are  more  numerous  than  the  outer  ones,  rest  on  the 
basilar  membrane,  close  to  the  labium  tympanicum ;  they  project  obliquely  for- 
ward and  outward,  and  terminate  above  in  expanded  extremities,  which  resemble 
in  shape  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  with  its  sigmoid  cavity,  coronoid  and  olecra- 
non processes.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  rod,  in  the  angle  formed  between  it  and 
the  basilar  membrane,  is  a  protoplasmic  cell,  whilst  on  the  inner  side  is  a  row  of 
epithelial  cells  surmounted  by  a  brush  of  fine,  stiff,  hair-like  processes,  these  cells 
being  continuous  with  the  cubical  cells  lining  the  sulcus  spiralis. 

The  outer  rods  also  rest  by  a  broad  foot  on  the  basilar  membrane;  they 
incline  forward  and  inward,  and  their  upper  extremity  resembles  the  head  and 
bill  of  a  swan,  the  head  fitting  into  the  concavity — the  analogue  of  the  sigmoid 
cavity — of  one  or  more  of  the  internal  rods,  and  the  bill  resting  against  the 
phalanges  of  the  lamina  reticularis,   presently  to  be  described. 

In  the  head  of  these  outer  rods  is  an  oval  portion,  where  the  fibres  of  which 
the  rod  appears  to  be  composed  are  deficient,  and  which  stains  more  deeply  with 
carmine  than  the  rest  of  the  rod.  This  is  supposed  to  represent  the  nucleus  of 
the  cell  from  which  the  rod  was  originally  developed.  At  the  base  of  the  rod,  on 
its  internal  side — that  is  to  say,  in  the  angle  formed  hy  the  rod  with  the  basilar 
membrane — is  a  similar  protoplasmic  cell  to  that  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
base  of  the  inner  rod,  whilst  external  to  the  outer  rod  are  three  or  four  successive 

'  In  reading  the  older  detcriptiooB  of  the  or^tan  of  hearing  the  stodent  tauBtbear  in  mind  that  the 
membranca  bounding  the  ductus  auditorius,  together  with  (he  organ  contained  between  them,  were  de- 
scribed together  as  the  "  lamina  ipiralU  membranacen,"  white  the  membrane  of  Reiaaner  was  not  recog- 
nized, the  parts  beins.  in  fact,  as  shown  in  the  seconH  ttim  of  the  cochlea  on  the  right  hand  of  Fig.  606. 

■  Coiti'B  origin^  paper  is  in  the  Zeiteehr^tf.  IKiwen.  2tio/.,  iii  10(k 
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rows  of  epithelial  cells,  more  elongated  than  those  found  on  the  internal  side  of 
the  inner  rod,  but,  like  them,  furnished  with  minute  hairs  or  cilia.  These  are 
termed  the  outer  hair-cells,  in  contradistinction  to  the  inner  set,  which  are  termed 
the  inner  hair-celh.  They  are  attached  by  their  bases  to  the  basilar  membrane, 
whilst  from  the  opposite  extremity  a  brush  of  hairs  or  cilia  projects  through  the 
reticular  membrane.  They  are  continuous  externally  with  the  cubical  cells  on 
the  lateral  part  of  the  basilar  membrane. 

The  reticular  lamina  or  membrane  of  Kd'lliker  is  a  delicate  framework  perfo- 
rated by  rounded  holes.  It  extends  from  the  inner  rods  of  Corti  to  the  external 
row  of  the  outer  hair-cells,  and  is  formed  by  several  rows  of  "minute  fiddle- 
shaped  cuticular  structures,**  called  phalanges,  between  which  are  holes  for  the 
projection  of  the  cilise  of  the  outer  hair-cells. 

Covering  over  these  structures,  but  not  touching  them,  is  the  membrana  tec- 
toria,  or  membrane  of  Corti,  which  is  attached  to  the  vestibular  surface  of  the 
lamina  spiralis  close  to  the  attachment  of  the  membrane  of  Reissner ;  it  courses 
over  the  denticulate  lamina,  and,  passing  outward  parallel  to  the  basilar  mem- 
brane, is  blended  with  the  ligamentum  spirale  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  spiral 
canal.^ 

The  inner  surface  of  the  osseous  labyrinth  is  lined  by  an  exceedingly  thin 
fibro-serous  membrane,  analogous  to  a  periosteum  from  its  close  adhesion  to  the 
inner  surfaces  of  these  cavities,  and  performing  the  office  of  a  serous  membrane 
by  its  free  surface.  It  lines  the  vestibule,  and  from  this  cavity  is  continued  into 
the  semicircular  canals  and  the  scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea,  and  through  the 
helicotrema  into  the  scala  tympani.  This  membrane  is  continued  across  the 
fenestras  ovalis  and  rotunda,  and  consequently  has  no  communication  with  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Its  attached  surface  is  rough  and  fibrous, 
and  closely  adherent  to  the  bone ;  its  free  surface  is  smooth  and  pale,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  epithelium,  and  secretes  a  thin,  limpid  fluid,  the  aqvra  labyrinthij 
liquor  Cotunnii,  or  perilymph  (Blainville). 

The  Membranous  Labyrinth. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  (Fig.  551)  is  a  closed  sac,  containing  fluid,  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed.  It  has  the 
same  general  form  as  the  cochlea,  vestibule,  and  semicircular  canals  in  which  it 
is  enclosed,  but  is  considerably  smaller,  and  the  vestibular  and  canalicular  por- 
tions are  more  or  less  surrounded  by  the  perilymph. 

The  scala  media,  already  described  in  connection  with  the  cochlea,  is  closed 
above  and  below.  The  upper  blind  extremity  is  attached  to  the  cupola  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  helicotrema;  the  lower  end  fits  into  the  angle  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  osseous  lamina  on  the  floor  of  the  vestibule.  Near  this  blind 
extremity  the  scala  media  receives  the  canalis  reuniens  (Fig.  551),  a  very  delicate 
canal  by  which  the  ductus  cochlearis  is  brought  into  continuity  with  the  saccule. 

The  vestibular  portion  consists  of  two  sacs,  the  utricle  and  the  saccule. 

The  utricle  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  of  an  oblong  form,  compressed  laterally, 
and  occupies  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule,  lying  ii^  contact  with  the 
fovea  semi-elliptica.  Numerous  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed 
on  the  wall  of  this  sac,  and  its  cavity  communicates  behind  with  the  membra- 
nous semicircular  canals  by  five  orifices.  It  also  sends  ofi"  a  minute  canal  into 
the  aqueductus  vestibuli,  which  unites  with  the  ductus  endolymphaticus,  a  similar 
but  somewhat  larger  tubular  prolongation  from  the  saccule. 

The  saccule  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  vestibular  sacs ;  it  is  globular  in  form, 
lies  in  the  fovea  hemispherica  near  the  opening  of  the  vestibular  scala  of  the 
cochlea,  and  receives  numerous  nervous  filaments  which  enter  from  the  bottom 
of  the  depression  in  which  it  is  contained.  Its  cavity  communicates  with  that 
of  the  scala  media  by  means  of  the  canalis  reuniens  and  with  that  of  the  utricle 
in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 

^  In  Fig.  550  only  the  inner  half  of  the  membrane  is  represented. 
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The  membranous  semtctreular  canals  are  about  one-third  the  diameter  of  the 
osseous  canals,  but  in  number,  shape,  and  general  form  they  are  precisely  simi- 
lar ;  they  are  hollow,  and  open  by  five  orifices  into  the  utricle,  one  opening  being 
common  to  two  canals.  Their  ampullae  are  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  tubes, 
and  nearly  fill  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  contained. 

Numerous  fibrous  bands  stretch  across  between  the  membranous  and  bony 
labyrinths.  These  fibrous  bands  convey  the  blood-vessels  and  nervous  fila- 
ments distributed  to  the  utricle,  to  the  saccule,  and  to  the  ampulla  of  each 
canal. 

Structure. — The  wall  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  semi-transparent,  and 
consists  of  three  layers.  The  outer  layer  is  a  loose  and  flocculent  structure, 
apparently  composed  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  containing  blood-vessels  and 
numerous  pigment-cells  analogous  to  those  in  the  pigment-coat  of  the  retina.  The 
middle  layer,  thicker  and  more  transparent,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  hyaloid 
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Fig.  551.— The  membranous  labyrinth.    (Enlarged.) 

membrane,  but  it  presents  on  its  internal  surface  numerous  papilliform  projections, 
and  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  presents  an  appearance  of  longitudin|il  fibrilla- 
tion and  elongated  nuclei.  The  inner  layer  is  formed  of  polygonal  nucleated  epi- 
thelial cells,  which  secrete  the  endolymph. 

The  endolymph  {liquor  Scarpce)  is  a  limpid  serous  fluid  which  fills  the  membra- 
nous labyrinth ;  in  composition  it  closely  resembles  the  perilymph. 

The  otoliths  are  two  small  rounded  bodies  consisting  of  a  mass  of  minute  crys- 
talline grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  held  together  in  a  mesh  of  delicate  fibrous 
tissue,  and  contained  in  the  walls  of  the  utricle  and  saccule,  opposite  the  distribu- 
tion of  nerves.  A  calcareous  material  is  also,  according  to  Bowman,  sparingly 
scattered  in  the  cells  lining  the  ampulla  of  each  semicircular  canal. 

The  arteries  of  the  labyrinth  are — the  internal  auditory,  from  the  basilar ;  the 
stylo-mastoid,  from  the  posterior  auricular ;  and,  occasionally,  branches  from  the 
occipital.  The  internal  auditory  divides  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  meatus  into 
two  branches,  cochlear  and  vestibular. 

The  cochlear  branch  subdivides  into  from  twelve  to  fourteen  twigs,  which 
traverse  the  canals  in  the  modiolus,  and  are  distributed,  in  the  form  of  a  capillary 
network,  in  the  substance  of  the  lamina  spiralis. 

The  vestibular  branches  accompany  the  nerves,  and  are  distributed,  in  the  form 
of  a  minute  capillary  network,  in  the  substance  of  the  membranous  labyrinth. 

The  veins  (auditory)  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  accompany  the 
arteries,  and,  receiving  those  of  the  cochlea  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus,  terminate 
in  the  superior  petrosal  sinus. 

The  auditory  nerve,  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  divides,  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  into  two  branches,  the  cochlear  and  ves- 
tibular. The  trunk  of  the  nerve,  as  well  as  the  branches,  contains  numerous 
ganglion-cells  with  caudate  prolongations. 

The  vestibular  nerve^  the  posterior  of  the  two,  divides  into  three  branches — 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior. 

The  superior  vestibular  branch,  the  largest,  divides  into  numerous  filaments, 
which  pass  through  minute  openings  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  cul-de- 
sac  at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  and,  entering  the  vestibule,  are  distributed 
to  the  utricle  and  to  the  ampulla  of  the  external  and  superior  semicircular 
canals. 

The  middle  vestibular  branch  consists  of  numerous  filaments,  which  enter  the 
vestibule  by  a  smaller  cluster  of  foramina  placed  below  those  above  mentioned, 
and  which  correspond  to  the  bottom  of  the  fovea  hemispherica ;  they  are  distributed 
to  the  saccule. 

The  inferior  and  smallest  branch  passes  backward  in  a  canal  behind  the  fora- 
mina for  the  nerves  of  the  saccule,  and  is  distributed  to  the  ampulla  of  the  pos- 
terior semicircular  canal. 

The  nervous  filaments  enter  the  ampuUary  enlargements  at  a  deep  depression 
seen  on  their  external  surface,  with  a  corresponding  elevation  when  seen  from 
within  ;  the  nerve-fibres  ending  in  loops  and  in  free  extremities.  In  the  utricle 
and  saccule  the  nerve-fibres  spread  out,  some  blending  with  the  calcareous  matter ; 
others,  radiating  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  each  cavity,  become  blended 
with  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells  and  terminate  in  a  thin  fibrous  film. 

The  cochlear  nerve  divides  into  numerous  filaments  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus, 
which  ascend  along  its  canals,  and  then,  bending  outward  at  right  angles,  pass 
between  the  plates  of  the  bony  lamina  spiralis,  close  to  its  tympanic  surface. 
Between  the  plates  of  the  spiral  lamina  the  nerves  form  a  plexus  which  contains 
ganglion  cells  forming  the  ganglion  spirale.  From  this  ganglion  delicate  filaments 
pass  between  the  layers  of  the  osseous  lamina  to  the  sulcus  spiralis  and  pass  out- 
ward to  the  organ  of  Corti.  Their  exact  termination  is  uncertain.  Waldeyer 
describes  them  as  collected  into  two  groups,  one  group  ending  in  the  outer  and  the 
other  in  the  inner  hair-cells. 

The  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  known  as  the  lamina  cribrosa,  is 
subdivided  by  a  horizontal  ridge,  the  crista  falciformis,  into  a  superior  and  an 
inferior  fossa.  In  the  superior  fossa  is  seen  anteriorly  the  foramen  faciale  or 
orifice  of  the  aqueductus  Fallopii ;  and  posteriorly  is  a  group  of  foramina,  area 
cribrosa  superior^  for  the  nerve-filaments  to  the  utricle^  superior  and  external 
semicircular  canals  (superior  vestibular  branch).  In  the  tn/mor/o««a  are:  (1) 
a  group  of  foramina,  area  cribrosa  media^  for  the  filaments  to  the  saccule  (middle 
vestibular  branch) ;  (2)  posteriorly,  the  foramen  singularcy  for  the  nerve  to  the 
posterior  semicircular  canal  (inferior  vestibular  branch)  ;  (3)  antero-inferiorly,  the 
foramina  for  the  filaments  of  the  cochlear  branch,  grouped  in  a  spiral,  tractus 
spiralis  foraminulentus,  and  at  the  end  of  the  spiral  is  the  foramen  centrale  coch- 
hfje  or  orifice  of  the  central  canal  of  the  modiolus. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Malformations,  such  as  imperfect  development  of  the  external  parts, 
absence  of  the  meatus,  or  supernumerary  auricles,  are  occasionallv  met  with.  Or  the  pinna  may 
present  a  congenital  fistula  which  is  due  to  defective  closure  of  the  first  visceral  cleft,  or  rather 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  not  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  t>Tnpanuna, 
and  meatus.  The  skin  of  the  auricle  is  thin  and  richly  supplied  with  blood,  but  in  spite  of  this 
it  is  frequently  the  seat  of  frost-bite,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  much  exposed  to  cola,  and  lacks 
the  usual  covering  of  subcutaneous  tat  found  in  most  other  parts  of  the  body.  A  collection  of 
blood  is  sometimes  found  between  the  cartilage  and  perichondrium  [lujematoma  auris),  usually 
the  result  of  traumatism,  but  not  necessarily  due  to  this  cause.  It  is  said  to  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  the  ears  of  the  insane.  Keloid  sometimes  grows  in  the  auricle  around  the  puncture 
made  for  earrings,  and  epithelioma  occasionally  affects  this  part  Deposits  of  urate  of  soda  are 
often  met  with  m  the  pinnu  in  gouty  subjects. 

The  external  auditory  meatus  can  be  most  satisfactorily  examined  by  light  reflected 
down  a  ftinnel-shaped  speculum;  by  gently  moving  the  latter  in  different  directions  the 
whole  of  the  canal  and  membrana  tympani  can  be  brought  into  view.    The  points  to  be  noted 
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arc,  the  presence  of  wax  or  foreign  bodies,  the  size  of  the  canal,  and  the  condition  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani.  The  accumulation  of  wax  is  often  the  cause  of  deafness,  and  may  give  rise  to 
very  serious  consequences,  causing  ulceration  of  the  membrane  and  even  absorption  of  the  bony 
wall  of  the  canal.  Foreign  bodies  are  not  infrequently  introduced  into  the  ear  by  children,  and, 
when  situated  in  the  first  portion  of  the  canal,  may  be  removed  with  tolerable  facility  by  means 
of  a  minute  hook  or  loop  of  fine  wire,  with  reflected  light;  but  when  they  have  slipped  beyond 
the  narrow  middle  part  of  the  meatus,  their  removal  is  in  no  wise  easy,  and  attempts  to  effect 
it,  in  inexperienced  hands,  may  be  followed  bv  destruction  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  possi- 
bly the  contents  of  the  tympanum.  The  calibre  of  the  external  auditory  canal  may  be  narrowed 
by  inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane,  running  on  to  suppuration  ;  liy  periostitis ;  by  polypi, 
sebaceous  tumors,  and  exostoses.  The  membrana  tympani,  when  seen  in  a  healthy  ear,  *'  reflects 
light  strongly,  and,  owing  to  its  peculiar  curvature,  presents  a  bright  spot  of  triangular  shape  at 
its  lower  and  anterior  portion."  From  the  apex  of  this,  proceeding  upward  and  slightly  forward, 
is  a  white  streak  formed  by  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  while  at  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the 
membrane  may  be  seen  a  slight  projection,  caused  by  the  short  process  of  the  malleus.  In 
disease  alterations  in  color,  lustre,  curvature  or  inclination,  and  perforation  must  be  noted.  Such 
perforations  may  be  caused  by  a  blow  or  a  loud  report  or  by  a  wound. 

The  upper  wall  of  the  meatus  is  separated  from  the  cranial  cavity  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone ; 
the  anterior  wall  is  separated  from  the  temporo-maxillary  joint  and  parotid  gland  by  the  bone 
forming  the  glenoid  fossa ;  and  the  posterior  wall  is  in  relation  with  the  mastoid  cells ;  hence 
inflammation  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  may  readily  extend  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
to  the  temporo-maxillary  joint,  or  to  the  mastoid  cells  *,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  blows  on  the  chin 
may  cause  fracture  of  the  wall  of  the  meatus. 

The  nerves  supplying  the  meatus  are  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  the 
auriculo-temporal,  ana  the  auricularis  magnus.  The  connections  of  these  nerves  explain  the 
fact  of  the  occurrence,  in  cases  of  any  irritation  of  the  meatus,  of  constant  coughing  and  sneez- 
ing from  implication  of  the  pneumogastric,  or  of  yawning  from  implication  of  tne  auriculo- 
temporal. No  doubt  also  the  association  of  earache  with  toothache  in  cancer  of  the  tongue  is 
due  to  implication  of  the  same  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  fiflh,  which  supplies  also  the  teeth  and 
the  tongue.  The  vessels  of  the  meatus  and  membrana  tympani  are  derived  from  the  posterior 
auricular,  temporal,  and  internal  maxillaiy  arteries.  The  upper  half  of  the  membrana  tympani 
is  much  more  richly  supplied  with  blood  than  the  lower  han.  For  this  reason,  and  also  to  avoid 
the  chorda  tympani  nerve  and  ossicles,  incisions  through  the  membrane  should  be  made  at  the 
lower  and  pnosterior  part. 

The  principal  point  in  connection  with  the  surgical  anatomy  of  the  tympanum  is  its  relations 
toother  parts. '  Its  roof  is  formed  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  which,  with  the  aura  mater,  is  all  that 
separates  it  from  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  of  the  brain.  ItB  floor  is  immediately  above  the 
jugular  fossa  behind  and  the  carotid  canal  in  front.  Its  posterior  wall  presents  the  openings  of 
the  Diastoid  cells.  On  ite  anterior  wsdl  is  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Thus  it  follows 
that  in  disease  of  the  middle  ear  we  may  get  subdural  abscess,  septic  meningitis,  or  abscess  of 
the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  from  extension  of  the  inflammation  through  the  bony  roof;  throm- 
bosis of  the  lateral  sinus,  with  or  without  pyaemia,  by  extension  through  the  floor ;  or  mastoid 
abscess  by  extension  backward.  In  addition  to  this,  we  may  get  fatal  haemorrhage  from  the 
internal  carotid  in  destructive  changes  of  the  middle  ear ;  and  in  throat  disease  we  niay  get  the 
inflammation  extending  up  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  middle  ear.  The  Eustachian  tube  is 
accessible  from  the  nose.  If  the  nose  and  mouth  be  closed  and  an  attempt  made  to  expire  air, 
a  sense  of  pressure  with  dulness  of  hearing  is  produced  in  both  ears,  from  the  air  finding  its 
way  up  the  Eustachian  tube  and  bulging  out  the  membrana  tympani.  During  the  act  of 
swallowing  the  pharyrngeal  orifice  of  the  tube,  which  is  normally  closed,  is  opened,  probably  by 
the  action  of  tne  Tensor  tympani.  This  fact  was  employed  by  Politzer  in  devismg  an  easy 
method  of  inflating  the  tube.  The  nozzle  of  an  indja-ruober  syringe  is  inserted  into  the  nostril ; 
the  patient  takes  a  mouthful  of  water  and  holds  it  in  his  mouth ;  both  nostrils  are  closed  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  to  prevent  the  escape  of  air,  and  the  patient  is  then  requested  to  swallow ; 
as  he  does  so  the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  syringe  into  his  nose,  and  is  driven  mto  the  Eustachian 
tube,  which  is  now  open.  The  impact  of  the  air  against  the  membrana  tympani  can  be  heard,  if 
the  membrane  is  sound,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing,  one  end  of  which  is  inserted 
into  the  meatus  of  the  patient's  ear,  the  other  into  that  of  the  sur^reon.  The  direct  examination 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  made  by  the  Eustachian  catheter.  This  is  passed  along  the  floor  of 
the  nostril,  with  the  curve  downward,  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  When  this  is  felt, 
the  catheter  is  to  be  withdrawn  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  point  rotated  outward  through  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  and  pushed  again  slightly  backward,  when  it  will  enter  the  orifice  of  the  tube, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  caught,  and  air  forced  into  the  catheter  will  be  heard  impinging  on  the 
tympanic  membrane  if  the  ears  of  the  patient  and  surgeon  are  connected  by  an  india-rubber 
tube. 
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THE  Apparatus  for  the  Digestion  of  the  Food  consists  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  of  certain  accessory  organs. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  a  musculo-membranous  tube,  about  thirty  feet  in 
length,  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  and  lined  throughout  its  entire 
extent  by  mucous  membrane.  It  has  received  different  names  in  the  various  parts 
of  its  course :  at  its  commencement,  the  mouth,  we  find  provision  made  for  the 
mechanical  division  of  the  food  (mastication),  and  for  its  admixture  with  a  fluid 
secreted  by  the  salivary  glands  (insalivation) ;  beyond  this  are  the  organs  of 
deglutition,  the  pharynx  and  the  oesophagus,  wnich  convey  the  food  into  that  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal  (the  stomach)  in  which  the  principal  chemical  changes 
occur,  and  in  which  the  reduction  and  solution  of  the  food  take  place ;  in  the  small 
intestines  the  nutritive  principles  of  the  food  (the  chple)  are  separated,  by  its 
admixture  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid,  from  that  portion  which  passes  into 
the  large  intestine,  most  of  which  is  expelled  from  the  system. 


Mouth. 
Pharynx. 
(Esophagus. 
Stomach. 


Alimentary   Canal. 

Small  intestine 


Large  intestine 


Duodenum. 

Jejunum. 

Ileum. 

Caecum. 

Colon. 

Rectum. 


Accessory    Organs. 
Teeth. 

{Parotid. 
Submaxillary. 
Sublingual. 


Liver. 

Pancreas. 

Spleen. 


THE  MOUTH. 


The  mouth  (oral  or  buccal  cavity)  (Fig.  552)  is  the  vestibule  to  the  alimentary 
canal.  It  is  a  nearly  oval-shaped  cavity,  bounded  in  front  by  the  lips,  upon  the 
sides  by  the  cheeks,  behind  by  the  soft  palate  and  fauces.  The  upper  and  lower 
dental  arches,  together  with  their  alveolar  processes,  subdivide  the  general  cavity 
into  a  lingual  and  a  buccal  cavity.  The  latter  has  as  its  inner  wall  the  external 
faces  of  the  teeth  and  gums  of  both  jaws ;  its  external  wall  is  formed  by  the  lips 
and  cheeks.  The  lingual  cavity  is  bounded  anteriorly  and  laterally  by  the  lingual 
surfaces  of  both  dental  arches ;  above,  by  the  hard  and  the  soft  palates ;  below,  by 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  tongue. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth  is  continuous  with  the  integument  at 
the  free  margin  of  the  lips  and  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  fauces  behind  ;  it  is 
of  a  rose-pink  tinge  during  life,  and  very  thick  where  it  covers  the  hard  parts 
bounding  the  cavity.     It  is  covered  by  stratified  epithelium. 

The  lips  are  two  fleshy  folds  which  surround  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  formed 
externally  of  integument  and  internally  of  mucous  membrane,  between  which  are 
found  the  Orbicularis  oris  muscle,  the  coronary  vessels,  some  nerves,  areolar  tissue, 
and  fat,  and  numerous  small  labial  glands.     The  inner  surface  of  each  lip  is  con- 
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nected  in  the  middle  line  to  the  gum  of  the  corresponding  jav  by  s  fold  of  mncotis 
membrane,  the  franum  labii  auperioris  and  inferiorit — the  former  being  the  larger 
of  the  two. 

The  labial  glands  are  situated  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  Orbicu- 
laris oris  round  the  orifice  of  the  mouth.  They  are  rounded  in  form,  about  the 
size  of  small  peas,  their  ducts  opening  by  small  orifices  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.     In  structure  they  resemble  the  salivary  glands. 

The  cheeks  form  the  sides  of  the  face  and  are  continuous  in  front  with  the  lips. 
They  are  composed  externally  of  integument,  internally  of  mucous  membrane, 
and  between  the  two  of  a  muscular  stratum,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  areolar 
tissue,  vessels,  nerves,  and  buccal  glands. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cheek  is  reflected  above  and  below  upon  the 
gums,  where  its  color  becomes  lighter;  it  is  continuous  behind  with  the  lining  mem- 
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brane  of  the  soft  palate.  Opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  is  a 
papilla,  the  summit  of  which  presents  the  aperture  of  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland. 
The  principal  muscle  of  the  cheek  is  the  Buccinator,  but  numerous  other  muscles 
enter  into  its  formation — viz.  the  Zygomatici,  Kisorius  Santorini,  and  Platysma 
my  o  ides. 

The  buccal  glands  are  placed  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  Buccinator 
muscle :  they  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  labial  glands,  but  smaller.  Two  or 
three  of  larger  size  than  the  rest  are  placed  between  the  Masseter  and  Buccinator 
muscles ;  their  ducts  open  into  the  mouth  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth.  They  are 
called  molar  glands. 

The  gums  are  composed  of  a  dense  fibrous  tissue  closely  connected  to  the 
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periosteum  of  the  alveolar  procesees  and  surrounding  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  They 
are  covered  bj  smooth  and  vascular  mucous  membrane,  vhich  is  remarkable  for  its 
limited  sensibility.  Around  the  necks  of  the  teeth  this  membrane  presents  numer- 
ous fine  papillae.  The  deep  fibrous  layer  is  continuous  with  the  periosteum  lining 
the  alveoli,  (the  pericementum). 

THE  TEETH. 


The  human  subject  is  providi 
ance  at  different  periods  of  life. 


;d  with  two  sets  of  teeth,  which  make  their  appear- 

The  first  set  appear  in  childhood,  and  are  called 

the  temporary,  deciduous,  or  milk  teeth.     The 

J  second  set  are  named  permanent. 

The  temporary  teeth  are  twenty  in  num- 
/ll/l     ber — four    incisors,    two    canine,    and    four 
\\^f     molars,  in  each  jaw  (Fig.  553). 
V—  I  The  permanent   teeth  are   thirty-two   in 

/    ij     number — four  incisors  (two  central  and  two 
^"'^^     lateral),  two  canines,  four  bicuspids,  and  six 
molars  in  each  jaw  (Fig.  554). 

General  Characters. — Each  tooth  consists 
of  three  portions :  the  crown,  or  body,  pro- 
jecting above  the  gum;  the  root,  or  fang, 
entirely  concealed  within  the  alveolus ;  and 
the  neck,  the  constricted  portion,  between  the 
root  and  crown. 

The  turfaeet  of  a  tooth  are  named  thus ;  that  which  looks  toward  the  lips  is 
the  labial;  that  toward  the  tongue  is  the  Ungual;  that  toward  the  mesial  line, 
proximal;  that  away  from  the  same,  distal;  that  toward  the  cheek,  the  buccal 
surface.     This  applies  to  the  roots  as  well  as  to  the  crowns  of  teeth. 


V         ^ 


Fio.  553.— Dtclduoui 


a    I 


Fill.  5&4.— FermaQent  teelh.    Rlghl  aide  (Burchard). 

The  root»  of  the  teeth  are  firmly  implanted  within  the  alveoli  (Fig.  558) ;  these 
depressions  are  lined  with  periosteum  (the  pericementum)  which  is  reflected  on  to 
the  tooth  at  the  point  of  the  root  and  covers  it  as  far  as  the  neck.  At  the  margin 
of  the  alveolus  the  periosteum  becomes  continuous  with  the  fibrous  structure  of 
the  gums. 

Fermaneiit  Teeth  (Figs.  555  and  556). 
The  incisors,  or  cutting  teeth,  are  so  nnmcd  from  their  presenting  a  sharp  cut- 
ting edge,  adapted  for  incising;  the  food.     They  are  eight  in  number,  and  comprise 
the  four  front  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
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The  crown  is  directed  almost  vertically  and  is  spade-like  in  form ;  it  has  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone  whose  top  has  been  compressed  into  a  sharp  horizontal  cutting 
edge.     Before  being  subjected  to  attrition  this  edge  pre- 
sents three  small  elevations.     The  labial  surface  is  convex,  I^ 
and  marked  bj  three  longitudinal  ridges  extending  from 
the  edge  tubercles  toward  the  neck  of  the  tooth.     The 
lint^ual  surface  is  concave,  and  is  marked  by  two  marginal 
ridges  extending  from  an  encircling  ridge  at  the  neck  to 
the  angles  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tooth.    The  ridge  at 
the  neck  is  termed  the  cingulum  or  basal  ridge. 

The  mesial  and  distal  aurfaces  are  triangular,  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  at  the  cutting  edge. 

The  neck  of  the  tooth  is  constricted. 

The  root  is  long,  single,  and  has  the  form  of  a  trans-  . 
versely  flattened  cone,  tliicker  before  than  behind.  The  ^ 
root  may  be  curved. 

The  inciiorg  of  the  upper  jaw  are  altogether  larger 
and  stronger  than  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  central 
incisors  being  larger  and  flatter  than  the  laterals.  They 
are  directed  obliquely  downward  and  forward,  „    ,„    „,  ^.v  ,.   , 

_,,        .       .  1  .  /,      ,  .  ,,  ,   „  Fin.  5K.— RtKht  halt  of  uppur 

Ihe  tnciiors  oj  the  lower  jaw  are  smaller  and  flatter     ivn  (from  below),  wiih  the  ™r- 
than  the  upper,  and  the  elevations  upon  their  lingual     '!?J*°°n.,'m)J»    ^mt  'tn^  th^ 
faces  are  not  marked.     The  two  central  are  smaller  than 
the  two  lateral  incisors,  being  the  smallest  of  all  the 

teeth.  The  roots  of  these  teeth  are  flattened  laterally. 
The  canine  teeth  (cuspidati)  are  four  in  number,  two 
in  the  upper,  two  in  the  lower  jaw — one  being  placed 
distal  to  each  lateral  incisor.  They  are  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  incisors,  especially  in  the  roots,  which 
are  deeply  implanted  and  cause  well-marked  prominence 
of  the  process  at  the  places  of  insertion. 

The  crown  is  large,  of  spear-head,  form  and  its  very 
convex  labial  surface  is  marked  by  three  longitudinal 
ridges.  The  concave  labial  surface  is  also  marked  by 
three  ridges  which  unite  at  a  basal  ridge.  The  point  or 
cusp  is  longer  tban  in  the  other  teeth,  and  is  the  point  of 
division  between  a  short  mesial  and  a  long  distal  cutting 
edge. 

The  root  is  oval  or  elliptical  in  transverse  section,  and 
is  longer  and  more  prominent  than  the  roots  of  the 
incisors. 

The  upper  canines  or  cuspids  (vulgarly  called  the  eye 

teeth)   are  larger   and  longer  than    the   two  lower,  and 

inwer'jsw '"wu'R''the'cf)r^       '''  occlusion  are  distal  to  them  to  the  extent  of  half  the 

sponding  toPth.    The    letter         width    of  the    CrOwn. 

iRrtouacuBMoribefrmodlfi^  The  lower  cantnes  (vulgarly  called  the  stomach  teeth) 

iBuSiVrd)  '''^""' '^"''  have  the  general  form  of  the  upper  cuspids,  but  their  lin- 
gual surfaces  are  much  more  flattened,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  elevations  marking  the  upper.  Their  roots  are  more  flattened  and 
may  be  bifid  at  their  apices. 

The  bicnspld  teeth  (premolars)  are  eight  in  number,  four  in  each  jaw ;  they  are 
placed  distal  to  the  cuspid  teeth,  two  upon  each  side.    They  are  double  cuspids  in  form. 

The  crown  is  surmounted  by  two  cusps,  one  buccal  and  one  lingual,  separated 
by  a  groove,  the  buccal  being  more  prominent  and  larger  than  the  lingual.  The 
lower  bicuspids  are  not  truly  bicuspid,  the  first  having  but  a  primitive  lingual  cusp,  the 
second  having  the  lingual  cusp  divided  into  two  sections — i.  e.  it  is  usually  tricuspid. 

The  necks  of  the  teeth  are  oval ;  the  roots  are  laterally  compressed,  that  of  the 
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first  upper  bicuspid  being  frequently  bifid.     The  first  upper  bicuspid  is  usually  the 
largest  of  the  series. 

The  molar  teeth  {multicu9pidati  ;  or  grinders)  are  the  largest  teeth  of  the  den- 
ture. They  are  adapted  by  their  forms  for  the  crushing  and  grinding  of  the  food. 
They  are  twelve  in  number,  six  in  each  .jaw,  three  being  placed  posterior  to  each 
second  bicuspid. 

The  crowns  are  cuboidal  in  form,  are  convex  buccally  and  lingually ;  they  are 
flattened  mesially  and  distally.  They  are  formed  by  the  fusion  of  three  primitive 
cuspids  in  the  upper  and  four  in  the  lower.  To  these  are  added  in  the  first  and 
second  upper  molars  a  disto-lingual  tubercle,  and  in  the  first  and  third  molars  of 
the  lower  jaw  a  disto-buccal  tubercle.  The  unions  of  the  primitive  forms  are 
marked  by  sulci.     The  necks  of  these  teeth  are  large  and  rhomboidal  in  form. 

The  roots  of  the  upper  molars  are  three  in  number — one  large  lingual  and  two 
smaller  buccal  roots.  In  the  lower,  two  roots  are  found,  a  mesial  and  a  distal,  each 
of  which  is  much  flattened  from  before  backward. 

The^V«^  molar  teeth  are  the  largest  of  the  dental  series :  they  have  four  cusps 
on  the  upper  and  five  in  the  lower — three  buccal  and  two  lingual. 

The  second  molars  are  smaller ;  the  crown  of  the  upper  is  compressed  until  the 
disto-lingual  cusp  is  reduced.  The  crowns  of  the  lower  are  almost  rectangular,  with 
a  cusp  at  each  angle. 

The  third  molars  are  called  the  wisdom  teeth  (dentes  sapientice)  from  their  late 
eruption :  they  have  three  cusps  upon  the  upper  and  five  upon  the  lower.  The 
three  roots  of  the  upper  are  frequently  fused  together,  forming  a  grooved  cone, 
which  is  usually  curved  backward.  The  roots  of  the  lower,  two  in  number,  are 
compressed  together  and  curve  backward. 


Right  upper. 


Lower. 


Fig.  557.— DeciduouB  teeth.    Lin 
gual  view. 


Temporary  Teeth  (Figs.  553  and  557). 

The  temporary  or  milk  teeth  are  smaller,  but 
resemble  in  form  those  of  the  permanent  set.  The 
neck  is  more  marked,  owing  to  the  greater  degree 
of  convexity  of  the  labial  and  lingual  surfaces  of 
the  crown.  The  hinder  of  the  two  temporary  mo- 
lars is  the  largest  of  all  the  deciduous  teeth,  and  is 
succeeded  by  the  second  bicuspid.  The  first  upper 
molar  has  only  three  cusps — ^two  labial,  one  lin-« 
ffual ;  the  second  upper  molar  has  four  cusps.  The 
first  lower  molar  has  four  cusps;  the  second  lower 
molar  has  five.  The  roots  of  the  temporary  molar 
teeth  are  smaller  and  more  diverging  than  those 
of  the  permanent  set,  but  in  other  respects  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  them. 


Arrangement  of  the  Teeth.^ 

The  human  teeth  are  arranged  in  two  parabolic  arches,  the  upper  arch  being 
larger,  its  teeth  overlapping  the  lower.  The  average  distance  between  the  centres 
of  the  condyles  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bones  is  about  four  inches,  which  is  also 
the  distance  from  either  of  these  points  to  the  line  of  junction  between  the  lower 
incisor  teeth.  Whether  the  jaw  be  large  or  small,  the  equilateral  triangle  indicated 
is  included  in  it ;  the  range  of  size  is  between  3}"-4^". 

Owing  to  the  smaller  sizes  of  the  lower  incisors,  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
each  one  half  a  tooth  in  advance  of  its  upper  fellow,  so  that  each  tooth  of  the  dental 
series  has  two  antagonists,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  central  incisors  and 
upper  third  molars  (Figs.  558,  559). 

The  grinding  faces  of  the  upper  bicuspids  and  molars  curve  progressively  up- 
ward and  point  outward,  the  first  molar  being  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve, 

1  After  Dr.  W.  G.  A.  Bonwill. 
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the  third  molar  at  the  highest.  The  carve  of  the  lower  denta]  arch  is  the  reverse, 
the  firat  molar  at  its  deepest  part,  the  third  molar  at  its  extremity.  The  greater 
the  depth  to  which  the  upper  incisors  overlap  the  lower,  the  more  marked  this 
curve  and  the  more  pointed  are  the  cusps  of  the  grinding  teeth. 


Fio.  IIW.— V[bw  of  teeth  ia  (Uu,  with  tbe  eit«mal  plates  of  the  alveoUr  proceme*  removed  ((.Tyerf. 

The  movement  of  the  human  mandible  is  forward  and  downward,  the  resultant 
of  these  directions  being  an  oblique  line,  upon  an  average  35"  from  the  horizontal 
plane.'  When  the  lower 
jaw  is  advanced  until  the 
cutting  edgea  of  the  in- 
cisors are  in  contact,  the 
Jaws  are  separated,  but 
as  the  highest  point  of 
the  lower  arch,  its  third 
molar  advances,  it  meets 
and  rests  upon  a  high 
point,  second  molar  of  the 
upper  arch,  and  thus  un- 
due strain  of  the  incisors 
is  obviated. 

In  the  lateral  move- 
ments of  the  mandible  but 
oneside  is  in  effective  action 
at  one  time;  the  oblique 

positions    of  the    cusps   of  Fig..''5B.— Front  ami  side  views  of  the  teeth  and  Jbwb, 

the  opposite  teeth  are  such 

that  when  either  side  is  in  action  the  other  is  balanced  at  two  or  more  points. 
1  W.  K  Wslker,  Dmtal  Oormot,  1896. 
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There  is  an  anatomical  correspondence  between  the  forms  and  arrangement 
of  the  teeth,  the  form  of  the  condyle  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  the  mus- 
cular arrangement.  Individuals  who  have  teeth  with  long  cusps  have  the  head 
of  the  bone  much  rounded  from  before  behind,  and  have  a  preponderance  of 
the  direct  over  the  oblique  muscles  of  mastication,  and  vice  verad ;  teeth  with 
short  or  no  cusps  are  associated  with  a  flattened  condyle  and  strong  oblique 
muscles. 

Very  great  aberrations  in  the  dental  arrangement  are  frequently  followed  by 
accomodative  changes  in  the  heads  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

Stractnre  of  the  Teeth. 
The  Dental  Pulp. — A  longitudinal  section  of  a  tooth  will  show  the  presence  of  a 
central  chamber  having  the  general  form  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth.     Processes  of 
the  chamber  pass  from  its  body,  one  for  each  root  and  down  each  root,  and  open  at 


A(^ 


Fio.  5G0.— Vertical  section  of  a  molar  tootti. 

the  apex  by  a  minute  orifice,  the  apical 
foramen.  This  cavity  is  known  as  the 
palp- chamber,  the  minute  canals  the 
pulp-canals.  The  cavity  contains  a  soft, 
vascular,  and  sensitive  organ  called  the 
dental  pulp.  It  is  made  up  of  myxoma- 
tous tissues,  and  contains  numerous  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  which  enter  by  way 
of  the  apical  foramina.  It  docs  not  pos- 
sess lymphatics.  The  periphery  of  the 
pulp  is  bountled  by  a  layer  of  cells  ar- 
ranged like  columnar  epithelium,  each 
cell  sending  one  or  mor«  branched  pro- 
cesses through  the  basic  substance  of  the 
dentine.  These  are  the  dentine-forming 
cells,  the  odontoblasts  of  Waldeyer.  The 
blood-vessels  break  up  into  innumerable 
capillary  loops  which  lie  beneath  the 
layer  of  odontoblasts.  The  nerve-fibrils 
break  up  into  numberless  non-medullary 
filaments,  which  spread  out  beneath  the 
odontoblasts,  and  probably  send  terminal 
filaments  to  the  extreme  periphery  of  the 
pulp  outside  the  odontoblasts. 

The  matrix  cells  and  their  processes 
are  irregularly  arranged  in  the  body  of 
the  pulp,  but  in  the  canal  portion  the 
fibrillse  are  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  root. 

The  section  will  exhibit  three  hard  tissues  in  a  tooth,  one  forming  the  greater 
mass  of  the  tooth ;  hence  its  name  dentine  {the  ivory).  The  dentine  upon  the 
crown  is  sheathed  by  a  layer  called  the  enamel ;  the  dentine  of  the  root  is  enclosed 


e  pulp-cavitj 
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in  a  distinct  tissue,  the  cementum  or  cnista  petroaa ;  both  cementum  and  enamel  are 
thinnest  at  the  neck  and  thickest  upon  their  distal  portions. 

The  solid  portion  of  the  tooth  consists  of  three  distinct  structures — viz.  the 
proper  dental  substance,  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  tooth,  the  ivory  or 
dentine;  a.  layer  which  covers  the 
exposed    part    of    the    crown,    the 

enatnel;  and  a  thin  layer,  which  is  n. 

disposed  on  the  surface  of  the  fang, 
the  eement  or  crusta  petrosa. 

The  ivory,  or  dentine  {Fig.  561), 
forms  the  principal  mass  of  a  tooth ; 
in  its  central  part  is  the  cavity  en- 
closing the  pulp.  It  is  a  modi- 
fication of  osseous  tissue,  from 
which  it  differs,  however,  in  struc- 
ture. On  microscopic  examination 
it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  minute  wavy  and  branching 
tubes  having  dUtinct  parietes. 
They  are  called  the  dentinal  tu~ 
ball,  anil  are  imbedded  in  a  dense 
homogeneous  substance,  the  inter- 
tuhular  ti»gue. 

The  dentinal  tubuU  (Fig.  562) 
are  placed  parallel  with  one  an- 
other, and  Open  at  their  inner  ends 
into  the  pulp-cavity.  In  their 
course  to  the  periphery  they  present 
two  or  three  curves,  and  are  twisted 

on   themselves   in   a  spiral    direc-  ■,b2-c       ■      ■        ■    -    ■ 

tioD.     The  direction  of  these  tubes     preraoianii.den 
varies  :  they  are  vertical  in  the  up-     f  iiiE^SbSur  SS^S.' (Rc^"" 
per  portion  of  the  crown,  oblique 

in  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  root,  and  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  root 
they  are  inclined  downward.  The  tubuli,  at  their  commencement,  are  about 
-f^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  in  their  course  they  divide  and  subdivide  dichoto- 
Diously,  so  OS  to  give  to  the  cut  surface  of  the  dentine  a  striated  appearance. 
Prom  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  especially  in  the  root,  ramifications  of  extreme 
minuteness  are  given  off,  which  join  together  in  loops  in  the  intertubular  sub- 
stance,'or  terminate  in'small  dilatations,  from  which  branches  are  given  off. 
Near  the  periphery  of  the  dentine  the  finer  ramifications  of  the  tubuli  terminate 
in  a  layer  of  irregular  branched  spaces  which  communicate  with  each  other. 
These  are  called  the  interglobular  »paces  of  Czermak,  or  the  granular  layer  of 
Tomei  {Fig.  562,  J).  The  dentinal  tubuli  have  comparatively  thick  walls,  and  con- 
tain slender  cylindrical  prolongations  from  the  processes  of  the  cells  of  the  pulp- 
tissue  already  mentioned,  and  first  described  by  Mr.  Tomes  and  named  Tomes's 
fibres  or  dentinal  fibres.  These  dentinal  fibres  are  analogous  to  the  soft  contents 
of  the  canaliculi  of  bone.  Between  Tomes's  fibres  and  the  ivory  around  the  canals 
there  is  a  tissue  which  is  markedly  resistant  to  the  action  of  acids — the  dentinal 
sheath  of  Neumann. 

The  intertubular  suhstanee  or  tissue  is  translucent,  and  contains  the  chief  part 
of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  dentine.  After  the  earthy  matter  has  been  removed 
hy  steeping  a  tooth  in  weak  acid  the  animal  basis  remaining  may  be  torn  into 
laminae  which  run  parallel  with  the  pulp-cavity  across  the  direction  of  the  tuhules. 
These  laminae  show  the  method  of  growth  to  be  by  deposition  of  successive  strata 
of  dentine.  Fibrils  have  been  found  in  the  matrix  of  the  intertubular  substance, 
and  are  probably  continuous  with  the  dentinal  fibres  of  Tomes.     In  a  dry  tooth  a 
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sectioQ  of  dentine  often  displays  a  series  of  lines — the  incremental  lines  of  Salter — 
which  are  parallel  with  the  laminae  above  mentioned.  These  lines  are  caused  by 
two  facts:  (1)  The  imperfect  calcification  of  the  dentinal  laminie  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  line;  (a)  The  drying  process,  which  reveals  these  defects  in  the 
calcification.  These  lines  are  wide  or  narrow  according  to  the  number  of  laminse 
involved,  and  along  their  course,  in  consei^uence  of  the  imperfection  in  the  calci- 
fying process,  little  irregular  cavities  are  left,  which  are  the  interglobular  spaces 
already  referred  to.  They  have  received  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  minute  nodules  or  globules  of  dentine.  Other  curved  lines  may 
be  seen  parallel  to  the  surface.  These  are  the  lines  of  Schreger,  and  are  due  to 
the  optical  effect  of  simultaneous  curvature  of  the  dentinal  tubules. 

Chemical  Composition. — According  to  Berzelius  and  Bibra,  dentine  consists  of 
28  parts  of  animal  and  72  of  earthy  matter.  The  animal  matter  is  resolvable  by 
boiling  into  gelatin,  The  earthy  matter  consists  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  Tvith 
calcium,  with  a  trace  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  other 
salts. 

The  enamel  is  the  hardest  and  most  compact  part  of  a  tooth,  and  forms  a  thin 
crust  over  the  exposed  part  of  the  crown  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  root. 
It  is  thickest  on  the  grinding  surface  of  the  crown  until  worn  away  by  attrition, 
and  becomes  thinner  toward  the  neck.  It  consists  of  a  congeries  of  minute 
hexagonal  rods,  columns,  or  prisms.  They  He  parallel  with  one  another,  resting 
by  one  extremity  upon  the  dentine,  which  presents  a  number  of  minute  depres- 
sions for  their  reception,  and  forming  the  free  surface  of  the  crown  by  the  other 
extremity.     These   fibres  are   directed  vertically  on  the  summit  of  the  crown, 


FratnoenM  and  slnele  flbres  of  tbe  eosmel  Isolatf  d  by  Ihv  rpIIod 
{mEnl  of  enamel,  showing  (be  heiagonul  enda  of  the  Sbrvs. 

horizontally  at  the  sides;  they  are  about  the  j-A^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  ami 
pursue  a  more  or  less  wavy  course.  Each  enamel  rod  is  crossed  by  a  series  of 
dark  transverse  lines,  which  mark  the  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  rods  (Fig. 
o63).  Another  series  of  lines,  having  a  brown  appearance,  and  denominated  the 
parallel  strice  of  Retzius,  or  the  colored  lines,  are  seen  on  a  section  of  the  enamel. 
These  lines  are  concentric  and  cross  the  enamel  rods.  They  are  caused  by  the 
mode  of  enamel  deposition.  Inasmuch  as  the  enamel  columns,  when  near  the  den- 
tine, cross  each  other  and  only  become  parallel  farther  away,  a  series  of  radial 
markings,  light  and  dark    alternately,  is  obtained  (Fig.  561). 

Numerous  minute  interstices  intervene  between  the  enamel-fibres  near  their 
dentinal  surface.  It  is  noted  in  rare  cases  that  the  dentinal  fibres  penetrate 
a  certain  distance  between  the  rods  of  the  enamel.  No  nutritive  canals  exist 
in  the  enamel. 

Chemical  Composition. — According  to  Bibra,  enamel  consists  of  96.5  per  cent, 
of  earthy  matter  and  3.5  per  cent,  of  animal  matter.     The  earthy  matter  consists 
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of  the  phosphate  with  the  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  traces  of  fluoride  of  calcium, 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  other  salts. 

The  cortical  substance,  or  cementum  {crusta  petrosa),  is  disposed  as  a  thin  layer 
on  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  from  the  termination  of  the  enamel  as  far  as  the  apex  of 
the  root,  where  it  is  usually  very  thick.  In  structure  and  chemical  composition 
it  resembles  bone.  It  contains,  sparingly,  the  lacunsD  and  canaliculi  which 
characterize  true  bone;  the  lacunae  placed  near  the  surface  have  the  canaliculi 
radiating  from  the  side  of  the  lacunae  toward  the  periodontal  membrane,  dental 
periosteum^  and  those  more  deeply  placed  join  with  adjacent  dentinal  tubuli.  In 
the  thicker  portions  of  the  crusta  petrosa  the  lamellae  and  Haversian  canals  pecu- 
liar to  bone  are  also  occasionally  found. 

As  age  advances  the  cement  increases  in  thickness,  and  gives  rise  to  those  bony  growths,  or 
exostoses,  so  common  in  the  teeth  of  the  aged :  the  pulp-cavity  becomes  also  partially  filled  up 
by  a  hard  substance  intermediate  in  structure  between  aentine  and  bone  (osteo-deiitine,  Owen  ; 
gecondary  dentine,  Tomes).  It  is  formed  by  the  odontoblasts,  the  dental  pulp  lessening  in 
volume. 

Development  of  the  Teeth. 

The  teeth  are  an  evolution  from  the  dermoid  system,  and  not  of  the  bony  skele- 
ton: they  are  developed  from  two  of  the  blastodermic  layers,  the  epiblast  and 
mesoblast.  From  the  former  the  enamel  is  developed,  from  the  latter  the  dental 
pulp,  dentine,  cementum,  and  pericementum.  It  is  customary  to  view  the  develop- 
ment of  the  permanent  and  temporary  teeth  as  separate  studies. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  tooth-formation  in  the  human  embryo  is  observed  in 
about  the  seventh  week.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  embryonic  jaws  i& 
seen  to  rise  as  a  longitudinal  ridge  along  the  summit  of  each  jaw.^  A  transverse 
section  through  the  jaws  will  show  the  elevation  to  be  due  to  a  linear  and  outlined 
activity  of  the  germinal  epithelial  layer :  a  corresponding  epithelial  growth  is  seen 
to  sink  as  a  band  into  the  mesoblastic  tissue  beneath.  The  local  cell-activity  con- 
tinues, and  in  its  descent  the  band  appears  to  meet  with  a  resistance  which  causes  a 
flattening  of  its  extremity  into  a  continuous  lamina.  From  the  inner  (toward  the 
tongue)  edge  of  the  lamina  epithelial  cords  are  given  off,  ten  in  number,  one  for 
each  temporary  tooth. 

The  growth  of  each  cord  continues,  and  each  expands  into  a  flask-like  form,  the 
walls  covered  by  a  layer  of  germinal  cells,  its  interior  by  swollen  mature  cells. 
The  ingrowing  bulb  is  now  seen  to  flatten  upon  its  lower  surface,  as  though  it  had 
met  with  an  outlined  resistance  from  the  mesoblastic  tissue  beneath.  The  epithelial 
ingrowth  assumes  the  general  form  of  the  several  teeth  ;  it  is  the  enamel-organ  of 
the  tooth  (Fig.  564).  At  this  period  the  mesoblastic  tissue  around  each  enamel- 
organ  is  seen  to  become  differentiated  into  fibrous  tissue  surrounding  the  enamel- 
organs,  but  at  some  distance  from  them.  Islets  of  bone  are  also  seen  to  be  forming 
the  beginning  of  the  bony  maxillae. 

The  indentation  of  the  base  of  the  enamel-organ  continues  until  it  assumes 
the  form  of  the  future  teeth.  The  cells  bounding  the  organ  assume  a.  cylin- 
drical form ;  the  cells  of  the  interior  become  much  expanded,  irregular  in  size 
and  form. 

The  mesoblastic  tissue  underlying  the  enamel-organ  is  much  condensed ;  evi- 
dences of  cellular  differentiation  and  a  vascular  system  appear.  Bone  continues  to 
develop  until  all  of  the  tooth-follicles  are  embraced  in  a  gutter  of  bone.  From  the 
lingual  side  of  the  cords  of  the  temporary  teeth  epithelial  buds  are  given  off,  which 
sink  into  the  mesoblastic  tissue  and  form  the  enamel-organs  of  the  permanent  teeth. 
The  condensation  of  fibrous  tissue  continues  until  each  embryonic  tooth  is  enveloped 
in  a  sac,  the  dental  sac ;  this,  together  with  all  of  its  contents,  is  called  the  dental 
follicle. 

The  cells  of  the  enamel-organ  now  undergo  a  series  of  differentiations :  the 
inner  layer  is  arranged  as  columnar  epithelium,  and  is  called  the  ameloblastic  or 

*  The  maxillary  rampart  of  Kolliker  Waldeyer. 
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enamel-forming  layer  (Figs.  565  and  566).     The  cells  of  the  oater  wall  remain 
cuboidal ;  the  cells  which  lie  between  become  much  distended,  and  on  account  of 
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their  appearance  when  seen  in  section  this  portion  of  the  organ  is  called  the  stellate 
reticulum  (the  enamel-jelly).  The  layer  of  cells  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
ameloblasts  form  a  layer  called  the  stratum  intermedium  (Fig,  566a — D). 

The  enclosed  mesoblastic  papilla  (the  future  dental  pulp)  has  its  peripheral  cells 
differentiated  into  columnar  bodies  disposed  as  a  layer,  each  cell  having  a  large 
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FiQ.  sea.— Vertical  section  of  the  inrvrior  moitlla  of  an  earl]-  humsn  fwliia.    (Ungnlfled  26  diameten.) 

nucleus.  The  vascular  supply  of  the  pulp  is  now  well  marked.  A  section  of  a 
follicle  at  this  period  will  e^thibit  the  follicular  wall  springing  from  the  base  of  the 
dental  papilla  and  having  a  well-marked  blood-suppiy.  The  bony  alveolar  walls 
are  well  outlined,  and  evidences  of  a  periosteum  appear  (Figs.  565  and  566). 

Development  of  Enamel. — In  point  of  time,  the  deposition  of  dentine  actually 
begins  before  that  of  enamel,  so  that  the  first-formed  layer  of  enamel  is  deposited 
against  a  layer  of  immature  dentine.  The  enamel  is  built  up  of  two  distinct  sub- 
stances;— globules  of  uniform  size  which  are  formed  by  the  amelobtnsta,  and  a 
cementing  substance,  probably  an  albuminate  of  calcium  (calco-globutin),  the  basis 
of  all  the  calcified  tissues.  At  the  ends  of  the  ameloblasts,  next  to  the  dentine, 
the  secretion  calco-glofauiin  is  deposited,  and  into  the  plastic  mass  the  enamel- 
globules  are  extruded,  each  globule  remaining  connected  with  the  ameloblasts  by 
plasmic  strings,  which  also  join  the  globules  laterally.' 

The  fii-st  deposit  of  enamel  begins  in  the  tips  of  the  cusps,  and  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  disappearance  of  the  stellate  reticulum  at  that  point ;  the  stellate  retic- 
ulum now  appears  to  atrophy,  so  that  the  vascular  follicular  wall  is  brought  into 
direct  apposition  with  the  stratum  intermedium,  which  becomes  differentiated  into  a 
glandular  (secreting)  tissue  which  elaborates  the  calcic  albuminous  basis  of  the 
enamel.  The  secretion  passes  frara  the  cells  of  the  stratum  intermedium  through  a 
membrane  into  the  ameloblasts,  where  it  ia  in  part  combined  with  the  cellular 
'  J.  L.  Williams,  Ik.nlal  Owmoj,  1898. 
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globules,  and  irregular  masses  of  it  extruded  as  cementing  snbstance.  The  deposi- 
tion continues  until  tbe  enamel-cap  has  its  typical  form.  The  deposition  of  the 
lasers  of  globules  is  indicated  by  parallel  lines  transverse  to  the  axes  of  the  enamel- 
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rods.  At  the  completion  of  amelification  the  ameloblasts  are  partially  calcified  and 
form  the  cuticula  dentin  or  Nasrayth's  membrane. 

Formation  of  Dentins. — The  layer  of  columnar  cells  bounding  the  periphery  of 
the  pulp  (the  odontoblasts)  are  in  apposition  with 
a  plexus  of  capillary  vessels  (Fig.  566,  -1).  Each 
cell  is  a  secreting  body  which  selects  the  mate- 
rial for  dentine-building.  Against  the  layer  of 
ameloblasts  covering  the  dental  papilla  the  odon- 
toblasts deposit  globules  of  the  calcium  albu- 
minate, and,  receding  as  tbe  deposits  are  made, 
leave  one  or  more  protoplasmic  processes  in 
the  calcic  deposit  (Tomes 's  fibres).  Tbe  process 
continues  until  the  normal  dentine  thickness  is 
formed.    The  deposit  is  laid  down  in  a  scaffold-         Fia.  Bar.— Pan  of  ncction  of  developing 
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ing  of  nnely  nbnilated  tissue,  ihe  layer  of  deponitiim  of  the  dentine  (highiv  msgni- 
formative  cells  remains  constant.  '  ^^^^  6"L^Scifl?5''Latri^  wii'h  a  fewfe 

Formation  of  Oementum.— Hertwig  asserts  S'iVh"pUe\?c;'r.ehdTg'iMoZ°"denl"? 
that  the  epithelial  edge  of  the  enamel-organ  d.  Pulp.  The  Eection  is  auined  with  car- 
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tormeu  by  the  inner  and  outer  epitheliai  layers     but  not  the  calcified  part, 
of  the  organ  grows   downward,  or  rather  the 

developing  tooth  grows  upward  until  the  future  root-form  of  the  tooth  is  outIine<l 
by  a  double  layer  of  epithelial  cells  (the  root^heath  of  Hertwig).  The  growth  of 
alveolar  process  is  synchronous. 

Upon  the  pulp  side  of  the  sheath  a  layer  of  odontoblasts  is  developed ;  upon 
the  outer  side  the  fibrous  encasement  becomes  closely  attached  to  the  sheath  and  a 
layer  of  osteogenetic  cells  (cementob  lasts)  is  differentiated.  The  growth  of  tbe 
dentine  of  tbe  root  is  the  same  as  in  the  crown.  The  epithelial  sheath  undergoes 
atrophic  changes,  leaving  epithelial  whorls  which  remain  in  the  pericementum. 
The  cementum  ia  developed  as  subperiosteal  bone.  The  cementum  over  the  apex 
of  the  root  is  not  formed  until  after  the  eruption  of  the  tooth. 

Formation  of  Alveoli. — By  the  time  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  have  formed,  each 
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is  enclosed  in  a  loculus  of  bone  which  has  developed  around  it  and  at  some  distance 
from  it;  the  loculus  is  open  at  the  top  toward  the  gums,  where  it  is  closed  by 
fibrous  tissue;  the  developing  permanent  tooth  is  contained  in  the  same  loculus, 
but  is  later  separated  from  the  temporary  tooth  by  a  growth  of  bone.  The  alveolar 
process  is  not  completed  until  after  the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  During  eruption 
that  portion  of  the  process  overlying  the  crown  undergoes  absorption,  and  as  soon 
as  the  immature  tooth  has  erupted  the  alveolar  process  is  developed  about  the  root, 
whose  formation  is  also  completed  after  eruption. 

DeTelopment  of  the  Permanent  Teeth. — The  permanent  teeth  as  regards  their 
development  may  be  divided  into  two  sets :  (1)  those  which  replace  the  temporary 
teeth,  and  which,  like  them,  are  ten  in  number :  these  are  the  suecessional  per- 
maneiit  teeth;  and  (2)  those  which  have  no  temporary  predecessors,  but  are 
superadded  at  the  back  of  the  dental  series.  These  are  three  in  number  on  either 
side  in  each  jaw,  and  are  termed  the  superadded  permanent  teeth.  They  are  the 
three  molars  of  the  permanent  set,  the  molars  of  the  temporary  set  being  replaced 
by  the  premolars  or  bicuspids  of  the  permanent  set. 

The  development  of  the  successional  permanent  teeth — the  ten  anterior  ones 
in  either  jaw — will  be  first  considered.  As  already  stated,  the  germ  of  each 
milk  tooth  is  a  special  thickening  of  the  ''  free  "  edge  of  the  common  dental  germ 
or  dental  lamina.  In  like  manner  is  formed  the  special  dental  germ  of  each 
of  the  successional  permanent  teeth.  But  these  thickenings  are  not  at  the 
^^free"  edge  of  the  dental  lamina,  but  occur  behind  and  lateral  to  each  of  the 
milk-tooth  germs  (Fig.  564).  There  are  ten  of  these,  and  they  appear  in  order, 
about  the  sixteenth  week,  on  each  side,  the  central  incisor  germs  being  the 
first. 

These  special  dental  germs  now  go  through  the  same  transformations  (and 
become  enamel-organs)  as  were  described  in  connection  with  those  of  the  milk 
teeth ;  that  is,  they  recede  into  the  substance  of  the  gum  behind  the  germs  of  the 
temporary  teeth.  As  they  recede  they  become  flask-shaped,  form  an  expansion 
of  their  distal  extremity,  and  finally  meet  a  papilla,  which  has  been  formed  in 
the  mesoblast,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the  case  in  the  temporary  teeth. 
The  apex  of  the  papilla  indentates  the  dental  germ,  which  encloses  it,  and  form- 
ing a  cap  for  it,  undergoes  analogous  changes  to  those  described  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  milk  teeth,  and  becomes  converted  into  the  enamel,  whilst  the  papilla 
forms  the  dentine,  of  the  permanent  tooth.  In  its  development  it  becomes  en- 
closed in  a  dentinal  sac  which  adheres  to  the  back  of  the  sac  of  the  temporary 
tooth.  The  sac  of  each  permanent  tooth  is  also  connected  with  the  fibrous  tissue 
of  the  gum  by  a  slender  band  or  gubemaculumy  which  passes  to  the  margin  of 
the  jaw  behind  the  corresponding  milk  tooth  (see  above). 

The  superadded  permanent  teeth — three  on  each  side  in  each  jaw — arise  from 
successive  extensions  backward — i.  e,  along  the  line  of  the  jaw — of  the  common 
dental  germ  from  the  back  part  of  the  special  dental  germ  of  the  immediately 
preceding  tooth.  During  the  fourth  month  or  seventeenth  week,  in  that  portion 
of  the  common  dental  germ  which  lies  behind — L  e.  lateral  to  the  special  dental 
germ  of  the  last  temporary  molar  tooth,  and  which  has  hitherto  remained  unal- 
tered, there  is  developed  the  special  dental  germ  of  the  first  permanent  molar 
into  which  a  papilla  projects.  In  a  similar  manner,  about  the  fourth  month 
after  birth  the  second  molar  is  formed,  and  about  the  third  year  the  third 
molar. 

Eruption. — When  the  calcification  of  the  different  tissues  of  the  milk  tooth 
is  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  pressure  to  which  it  will  be  after- 
ward subjected,  its  eruption  takes  place,  the  tooth  making  its  way  through  the 
gum.  The  gum  is  absorbed  by  the  pressure  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  against  it, 
which  is  itself  pressed  up  by  the  increasing  size  of  the  fang.  At  the  same  time 
the  septa  between  the  dentinal  sacs,  at  first  fibrous  in  structure,  ossify  and  thus 
form  the  loculi  or  alveoli ;  these  firmly  embrace  the  necks  of  the  teeth  and  afford 
them  a  solid  basis. 
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Previous  to  the  jiermanetit  teeth  peaetrating  the  gum,  the  bony  partitions 
which  separate  their  sacs  from  the  deciduous  teeth  are  absorbed,  the  roots  of 
the  temporary  teeth  disappear  by  absorption  through  the  agency  of  particular 
multinucleated  cells,  called  odontoclasts,  whicli  are  developed  at  the  time  in  the 
ueighborhood  of  the  root,  and  the  permanent  teeth  become  placed  under  the 
loose  crown  of  the  deciduous  teeth ;  the  latter  finally  become  detached,  and  the 
permanent  teeth  take  their  place  in  the  mouth  (Fig.  668). 


Fio.  568.— Tbe  milk-teeth  In  a  eblld  of  about  foar  jean.  The  permanent  teeth  are  bccd  In  tbelr  alveoli. 
<C<7er.) 

Calcification  of  the  permanent  teeth  proceeds  in  the  following  order :  First 
molar,  soon  after  birth;  the  central  incisor,  lateral  incisor,  and  cuspid,  about  six 
mouths  after  birth ;  the  bicuspids,  at  the  second  year  or  later ;  second  molar,  end 
of  second  year ;  third  molar,  about  the  twelfth  year. 

The  eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth  commences  at  the  seventh  mouth,  and  is 
complete  about  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

The  periods  for  the  eruption  of  the  temporary  set  are  (C.  S.  Tomes) — 

Lower  central  incisors 6  to    9  months. 

Upper  incisors 8  to  10        " 

Lower  lateral  incisors  and  first  molars  .       .       .       .  15  to  21        " 

Canines 16  to  20        " 

Second  molars 20  to  24        " 

The  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  takes  place  at  the  following  periods,  the 
leeth  of  the  lower  jaw  preceding  those  of  the  upper  by  a  short  interval : 

6J  years,  first  molars.  10th  year,  second  bicuspid. 

7th  year,  two  middle  incisors.  11th  to  12th  year,  canine. 

8th  year,  two  lateral  incisors.  12tJi  to  13th  year,  second  molars. 

9th  year,  first  bicuspid.  17th  to  2l8t  year,  third  molars. 
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THE  PALATE. 


The  palate  forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth :  it  consists  of  two  portions,  the  hard 
palate  in  front,  the  soft  palate  behind. 

The  liard  palate  is  bounded  in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  alveolar  arches 
and  gums ;  behind,  it  is  continuous  with  the  soft  palate.  It  is  covered  by  a  dense 
structure  formed  by  the  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which 
are  intimately  adherent  together.  Along  the  middle  line  is  a  linear  ridge  or 
raphe,  which  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  small  papilla  (incisive  pad)  correspond- 
ing with  the  inferior  opening  of  the  anterior  palatine  fossa.  This  papilla 
receives  filaments  from  the  navso-palatine  and  anterior  palatine  nerves.  On  either 
side  and  in  front  of  the  raphe  the  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  pale  in  color,  and 
corrugated;  behind,  it  is  thin,  smooth,  and  of  a  deeper  color:  it  is  covered  with 
squamous  epithelium,  and  furnished  with  numerous  glands  (palatal  glands), 
which  lie  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  soft  palate  (velum  pendulum  palati)  is  a  movable  fold  suspended  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate,  and  forming  an  incomplete  septum  between 
the  mouth  and  pharynx.  It  consists  of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  enclosing 
muscular  fibres,  an  aponeurosis,  vessels,  nerves,  adenoid  tissue,  and  mucous 
glands.  When  occupying  its  usual  position  (L  e.  relaxed  and  pendent)  its  anterior 
surface  is  concave,  continuous  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  marked  by  a 
median  ridge  or  raphe,  which  indicates  its  original  separation  into  two  lateral 
halves.  Its  posterior  surface  is  convex,  and  continuous  with  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  floor  of  the  posterior  nares.  Its  upper  border  is  attached 
to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  hard  palate,  and  its  sides  are  blended  with  the 
pharynx.     Its  lower  border  is  free. 

Hanging  from  the  middle  of  its  lower  border  is  a  small,  conical-shaped 
pendulous  process,  the  uvula^  and  arching  outward  and  downward  from  the  base 
of  the  uvula  on  each  side  are  two  curved  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  containing 
muscular  fibres,  called  the  arches  or  pillars  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  anterior  pillars  run  downward,  outward,  and  forward  to  the  sides  of  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  and  are  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  Palato-glossi  muscles, 
covered  by  mucous  membrane. 

The  posterior  pillars  are  nearer  to  each  other  and  larger  than  the  anterior ;  they 
run  downward,  outward,  and  backward  to  the  sides  of  the  pharynx,  and  are 
formed  by  the  projection  of  the  Palato-pharyngei  muscles,  covered  by  mucous 
membrane.  The  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  are  separated  below  by  a  triangular 
interval  in  which  the  tonsil  is  lodged. 

The  space  left  between  the  arches  of  the  palate  on  the  two  sides  is  called  the 
isthmus  of  the  fauces.  It  is  bounded,  above,  by  the  free  margin  of  the  soft  palate  ; 
below,  by  the  back  of  the  tongue ;  and  on  each  side,  by  the  pillars  of  the  soft 
palate  and  the  tonsil. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate  is  thin,  and  covered  with  squamous 
epithelium  on  its  under  surface,  while  on  its  superior  surface  the  epithelium 
is  columnar  and  ciliated.^  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  oral  surface 
of  the  soft  palate  is  a  considerable  amount  of  adenoid  tissue.  The  palatine  glands 
form  a  continuous  layer  on  its  posterior  surface  and  round  the  uvula. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  soft  palate  is  a  thin  but  firm  fibrous  layer  attached  above 
to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate,  and  becoming  thinner  toward  the  free 
margin  of  the  velum.  Laterally,  it  is  continuous  with  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis. 
It  forms  the  framework  of  the  soft  palate,  and  is  joined  by  the  tendon  of  the  Tensor 
palati  muscle. 

The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  are  five  on  each  side :  the  Levator  palati, 
Tensor  palati,  Azygos  uvulae,  Palato-glossus,  and  Palato-pharyngeus  (see  page  421). 
The  following  is  the  relative  position  of  these  structures  in  a  dissection  of  the  soft 

^  According  to  Klein,  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  nasal  surface  of  the  soft  palate  is  in  the 
foetus  covered  throughout  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  which  subsequently  becomes  squamous. 
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palate  from  the  posterior  or  nasal  to  the  anterior  or  oral  surface :  Immediately 
beneath  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  a  thin  stratum  of  muscular  fibres,  the 
posterior  fasciculus  of  the  Palato-pharyngeus  muscle,  joining  with  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side  in  the  middle  line.  Beneath  this  is  the  Azygos  uvulae,  consist- 
ing of  two  rounded  fleshy  fasciculi,  placed  side  by  side  in  the  median  line  of  the 
soft  palate.  Next  come  the  fibres  of  the  Levator  palati,  joining  with  the  muscle 
of  the  opposite  side  in  the  middle  line.  Fourthly,  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the 
Palato-pharyngeus,  thicker  than  the  posterior,  and  separating  the  Levator  palati 
from  the  next  muscle,  the  Tensor  palati.  This  muscle  terminates  in  a  tendon 
which,  after  winding  round  the  hamular  process,  expands  into  a  broad  aponeurosis 
in  the  soft  palate,  anterior  to  the  other  muscles  which  have  been  enumerated. 
Finally,  we  have  a  thin  muscular  stratum,  the  Palato-glossus  muscle,  placed  in 
front  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Tensor  palati,  and  separated  from  the  oral  mucous 
membrane  by  adenoid  tissue. 

The  tonsils  {amygdalce)  are  two  glandular  organs,  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fauces,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  soft  palate.  They  are 
of  a  rounded  form,  and  vary  considerably  in  size  in  different  individuals.  Exter- 
nally the  tonsil  is  in  relation  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  Superior  constrictor, 
which  separates  it  from  the  internal  carotid  and  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries. 
It  corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Its  inner  surface  presents  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  orifices,  leading  into  small  recesses,  from  which  numerous  follicles 
branch  out  into  the  substance  of  the  gland.  These  follicles  are  lined  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  covered  with  epithelium ;  around 
each  follicle  is  a  layer  of  closed  capsules  imbedded  in  the  submucous  tissue.  These 
capsules  are  analogous  to  those  of  Peyer's  glands,  consisting  of  adenoid  tissue. 
No  openings  from  the  capsules  into  the  follicles  can  be  recognized.  They  contain 
a  thick  grayish  secretion.  Surrounding  each  follicle  is  a  close  plexus  of  lymphatic 
vessels.  From  these  plexuses  the  lymphatic  vessels  pass  to  the  deep  cervical 
glands  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  which  frequently  become  enlarged  in  affec- 
tions of  these  organs. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  tonsil  are  the  dorsalis  linguae  from  the  lingual,  the 
ascending  palatine  and  tonsillar  from  the  facial,  the  ascending  pharyngeal  from  the 
external  carotid,  the  descending  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  and  a 
twig  from  the  small  meningeal. 

The  veins  terminate  in  the  tonsillar  plexus,  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
tonsil. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  Meckel's  ganglion  and  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

THE  SALIVABY  GLANDS  (Fig.  569). 

The  principal  salivary  glands  communicating  with  the  mouth  and  pouring 
their  secretion  into  its  cavity  are  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual. 

The  parotid  gland,  so  called  from  being  placed  near  the  ear  {napd^  near ;  oi5c> 
oiroc,  the  ear),  is  the  largest  of  the  three  salivary  glands,  varying  in  weight  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  It  lies  upon  the  side  of  the  face  immediately  below 
and  in  front  of  the  external  ear.  It  is  limited  above  by  the  zygoma ;  below,  by 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  by  a  line  drawn  between  it  and  the  mastoid  process: 
anteriorly,  it  extends  to  a  variable  extent  over  the  Masseter  muscle ;  posteriorly, 
it  is  bounded  by  the  external  meatus,  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  Sterno-mastoid 
and  Digastric  muscles,  slightly  overlapping  the  latter. 

Its  anterior  surface  is  grooved  to  embrace  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  advances  forward  beneath  the  ramus,  between  the  two  Pterygoid 
muscles  and  in  front  of  the  ramus  over  the  Masseter  muscle.  Its  outer  surface^ 
slightly  lobulated,  is  covered  by  the  integument  and  parotid  fascia,  and  has  one  or 
two  lymphatic  glands  resting  on  it.  Its  inner  surface  extends  deeply  into  the  neck 
by  means  of  two  large  processes,  one  of  which  dips  behind  the  styloid  process  and 
projects  beneath  the  mastoid  process  and  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  the  other  is 
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situated  in  front  of  the  styloid  process,  and  passes  into  the  back  part  of  the  glenoid 
foasa,  behind  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  structures  passing  through 
the  parotid  gland  are — the  external  carotid  artery,  giving  off  its  three  terminal 
branches :  the  posterior  auricular  artery  emerges  from  the  gland  behind ;  the 
temporal  artery  above ;   the  transverse  facial,  a  branch  of  the  temporal,  in  front ; 
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and  the  iatemal  maxillary  winds  through  it  as  it  passes  inward,  behind  the  neck 
of  the  jaw.  Superficial  to  the  external  carotid  is  the  trunk  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins;  a  branch,  connecting  this  trunk 
with  the  internal  jugular,  also  passes  through  the  gland.  It  is  also  traversed  by 
the  facial  nerve  and  its  branches,  which  emerge  at  its  anterior  border ;  branches  of 
the  great  auricular  nerve  pierce  tho  gland  to  join  the  facial,  and  the  auriculo- 
temporal branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  emerges  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
gland.  The  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein  lie  close  to  its  deep 
surface. 

The  duct  of  the  parotid  gland  {Stennon's)  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length.  It  commences  bv  numerous  branches  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  gland, 
crosses  the  Masseter  muscle,  and  at  its  anterior  border  dips  down  into  the  substance 
of  the  Buccinator  muscle,  which  it  pierces;  it  then  runsfor  a  short  distance  obliquely 
forward  between  the  Buccinator  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  opens 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek  by  a  small  orifice  opposite  the  second  molar 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  While  crossing  the  Masseter  it  receives  the  duct  of  a  small 
detached  portion  of  the  gland,  gocia  parotidin,  which  occasionally  exists  as  a  separate 
lobe,  just  beneath  the  zygomatic  arch.  In  this  position  it  has  the  transverse  facial 
artery  above  it  and  some  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  below  it. 

Structure. — The  parotid  duct  is  dense,  of  considerable  thickness,  and  its  canal 
about  the  size  of  a  crowquill ;  it  consists  of  an  external  or  fibrous  coat,  of 
considerable  density,  containing  contractile  fibres,  and  of  an  internal  or  n 
coat  lined  with  short  columnar  epithelium. 
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Snr&ce  Fonn. — The  direction  of  the  duct  corregponds  to  a  line  drawn  across  the  face  about 
a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygoma;  that  is,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tragus  to  midway 
between  the  free  margin  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  ala  of  the  nose. 

Teasels  and  Neirea. — The  arteries  supplying  the  parotid  gland  are  derived  from 
the  external  carotid,  and  from  the  branches  given  off  by  that  vessel  in  or  near  its 
substance.  The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  external  jugular  through  some 
of  its  tributaries.     The  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  superficial  and  deep  cervical 
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glands,  passing  in  their  course  tbroueh  two  or  three  lymphatic  glands  placed  on 
the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid.  The  nerve*  are  derived  from  the 
carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  the  facial,  the  auriculo-temporal,  and  great 
auricular  nerves. 

It  is  probable  that  the  branch  from  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  is  derived 
from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  through  the  otic  ganglion  (which  see).  At  all  events, 
in  some  of  the  lower  animals  this  has  been  proved  experimentally  to  be  the 
case. 

The  anbmaxiUary  gland  is  situated  below  the  jaw,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
submaxillary  triangle  of  the  neck.  It  is  irregular  in  form  and  weighs  about  two 
drachms  (8-10  grammes).  It  is  covered  by  the  integument,  Platysma,  deep  cer- 
vical fascia,  and  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  corresponding  to  a  depression  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bone,  and  lies  upon  the  Mylo-hyoid,  Hyo-glossus,  and  Stylo- 
glossus muscles,  a  portion  of  the  gland  passing  beneath  the  posterior  border  of 
the  Mylo-hyoid.  In  front  of  it  is  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric;  behind,  it 
is  separated  from  the  parotid  gland  by  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  from  the 
sublingual  gland  in  front  by  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle.  'Ihe  facial  artery  lies  im- 
bedded in  a  groove  in  its  posterior  and  upper  border. 

The  duct  of  the  Eabmazillary  gland  (  Wharton's)  is  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  its  walls  are  much  thinner  than  those  of  the  parotid  duct.  It  commences  by 
numerous  branches  from  the  deep  portion  of  the  gland,  and  passes  forward  and 
inward  between  the  Mylo-hyoid  and  the  Hyo-glossus  and  G en io-hyo-gl casus  mus- 
cles, then  between  the  sublingual  gland  and  the  Genio-hyo-glossus,  and  opens  by 
a  narrow  orifice  on  the  summit  of  a  small  papilla  at  the  aide  of  the  frsenum  linguae. 
On  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle  it  lies  between  the  lingual  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  but 
at  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle  it  crosses  under  the  lingual  nerve,  and  is  then 
placed  above  it. 

Vessels  and  Herres. — The  arteries  supplying  the  submaxillary  gland  are 
branches  of  the  facial  and  lingual.  Its  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries. 
The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  through  which  it  receives 
filaments  from  the  chorda  tympani  of  the  facial  and  lingual  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary,  from  the  mylo-hyoid  branch  of  the  inferior  dental,  and  from 
the  sympathetic. 
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The  sublingual  gland  is  the  smallest  of  the  salivary  glands.  It  is  situated 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  at  the  side  of  the  fraenum 
linguje,  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  close  to  the  symphysis. 
It  is  narrow,  flattened,  in  shape  somewhat  like  an  almond,  and  weighs  about  a 
drachm.  It  is  in  relation,  above^  with  the  mucous  membrane ;  below^  w^ith  the 
Mylo-hyoid  muscle;  in  fronts  with  the  depression  on  the  side  of  the  symphysis  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side ;  behind^  with  the  deep 
part  of  the  submaxillary  gland ;  and  internally^  with  the  Genio-hyo-glossus, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  lingual  nerve  and  Wharton's  duct.  Its 
excretory  ducts  {duct%  of  Rivinus\  from  eight  to  twenty  in  number,  open 
separately  into  the  mouth,  on  the  elevated  crest  of  mucous  membrane  caused  by 
the  projection  of  the  gland,  on  either  side  of  the  fraenum  linguae.  One  or  more 
join  to  form  a  tube  which  opens  into  the  Whartonian  duct ;  this  is  called  the  duct 
of  Bartholin. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  sublingual  gland  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the 
sublingual  and  submental  arteries.     Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  lingual. 

Structure  of  Salivary  Glands. — The  salivary  are  compound  racemose  glands, 
consisting  of  numerous  lobes,  which  are  made  up  of  smaller  lobules  connected 
together  by  dense  areolar  tissue,  vessels,  and  ducts.  Each  lobule  consists  of  the 
ramifications  of  a  single  duct,  "branching  frequently  in  a  tree-like  manner,"  the 
branches  terminating  in  dilated  ends  or  alveoli,  on  which  the  capillaries  are 
distributed.  These'  alveoli,  however,  as  Pfliiger  points  out,  are  not  necessarily 
spherical,  though  sometimes  they  assume  that  form ;  sometimes  they  are  perfectly 
cylindrical,  and  very  often  they  are  mutually  compressed.  The  alveoli  are  enclosed 
by  a  basement  membrane  which  is  continuous  with  the  membrana  propria  of  the 
duct.  It  presents  a  peculiar  reticulated  structure,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
basket  with  open  meshes,  and  consisting  of  a  network  of  branched  and  flattened 
nucleated  cells. 

The  alveoli  of  the  salivary  glands  are  of  two  kinds,  which  differ  both  in  the 
appearance  of  their  secreting  cells,  in  their  size,  and  in  the  nature  of  their 
secretion.  The  one  variety  secretes  a  ropy  fluid  which  contains  mucin,  and 
has  therefore  been  named  the  mucous^  whilst  the  other  secretes  a  thinner  and 
more  watery  fluid,  which  contains  serum-albumin,  and  has  been  named  serous 
or  albuminoits.  The  sublingual  gland  may  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  the 
former  variety,  the  parotid  of  the  latter.  The  submaxillary  is  of  the  mixed 
variety,  containing  both  mucous  and  serous  alveoli,  the  latter,  however,  prepon- 
derating. 

Both  alveoli  are  lined  by  cells,  and  it  is  by  the  character  of  these  cells  that  the 
nature  of  the  gland  is  chiefly  to  be  determined.  In  addition,  however,  the  alveoli 
of  the  serous  glands  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  mucous  ones. 

The  cells  in  the  mucous  alveoli  are  spheroidal  in  shape,  glassy,  transparent,  and 
dimly  striated  in  appearance.  The  nucleus  is  usuallv  situated  in  the  part  of  the 
cell  which  is  next  the  basement  membrane,  against  which  it  is  sometimes  flattened. 
The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  presented  by  these  cells  is,  that  they  give  off  an 
extremely  fine  process,  which  is  curved  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
alveolus,  lies  in  contact  with  the  membrana  propria,  and  overlaps  the  process  of 
neighboring  cells.  The  cells  contain  a  quantity  of  mucin,  to  which  their  clear, 
transparent  appearance  is  due. 

Here  and  there  in  the  alveoli  are  seen  peculiar  half-moon-shaped  bodies  lying 
between  the  cells  and  the  membrana  propria  of  the  alveolus.  They  are  termed 
the  crescents  of  Gianuzzi  or  the  demilunes  of  Heidenhain  (Fig.  570),  and  are 
regarded  by  Pfliiger  as  due  to  post-mortem  change,  but  by  most  other  lat^r 
observers  they  are  believed  to  be  composed  of  polyhedral  granular  cells,  which 
Heidenhain  regards  as  young  epithelial  cells  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
salivary  cells  which  have  undergone  disintegration.  This  view,  however,  is  not 
accepted  by  Klein. 

Serous  Alveoli. — In  the  serous  alveoli  the  cells  almost  completely  fill  the  cavity, 
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BO  that  there  is  hardly  any  lumen  perceptible.  Instead  of  presenting  the  clear, 
transparent  appearance  of  the  cells  of  the  mucous  alveoli,  they  present  a  granular 
Appearance,  due  to  distinct  granules  of  an  albuminous  nature  imbedded  in  a  closely- 
reticulated  protoplasm.  The  ducts  which  originate  out  of  the  alveoli  are  lined  at 
their  commencement  by  epithelium  which  differa  little  from  the  pavement  type. 
A.3  the  ducts  enlarge  the  epithelial  cells  change  to  the  columnar  type,  and  they  are 
described  by  FfiUger  as  attached  to  the  basement  membrane  by  a  brush  of  fine 
hair-like  processes,  which  he  believes  to  be  continuous  with  the  nerve-fibres. 
Other  anatomists  regard  these  cells  as  merely  striated  on  their  deep  surface. 
The  lobules  of  the  salivary  glands  are  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  which 
form  a  dense  network  in  the  interalveolar  spaces.  Fine  plexuses  of  nerves  are 
also  found  in  the  interlobular  tissue. 

Pfliiger  describes  the  nerves  as  being  ^ 

directly  continuous  with  the  salivary 
cells  of  the  alveolus,  the  nerve  some- 


times passing  through  a  gapglion-cell  just  before  joining  the  alveolus  (Fig.  571, 
A  and  b).  This  fact  has  not,  however,  been  corroborated  by  other  observers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  ganglia  are  to  be  found  in  some  salivary  glands  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nerve-plexuses  in  the  interlobular  tissue;  thus  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  submaxillary,  but  not  in  the  parotid,  but  whether  the  ultimate 
fibrils  are  connected  with  the  salivary  cells,  as  asserted  by  Pfliiger,  remains  to  be 
proved 

In  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  the  lobes  are  larger  and  more 
loosely  united  than  in  the  parotid. 

Mucous  Glands. — Besides  the  salivary  glands  proper,  numerous  other  glands 
are  found  in  the  mouth.  They  appear  to  secrete  mucus  only,  which  serves  to  keep 
the  mouth  moist  during  the  intervals  of  the  salivary  secretion,  and  which  is  mixed 
with  that  secretion  in  swallowing.  Many  of  these  glands  are  found  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  behind  the  circumvallate  papillae,  and  also  along 
its  margins  as  far  forward  as  the  apex.'  Others  lie  around  and  in  the  tonsil 
between  its  crypts,  and  a  large  number  in  the  soft  palate.  These  glands  are  of 
the  ordinary  compound  racemose  type. 

Sttrface  Form.— The  oriSce  of  the  mouth  is  bounded  by  the  lips,  two  thick,  Heahy  folds 
(X)vered  externally  by  integument  and  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  and  conusting  of 
luuscles,  vessels,  nerves,  areolar  tissue,  and  numerous  small  planda.  The  size  of  the  orifice  of 
the  mouth  varies  considerably  in  different  individuab,  but  seems  (o  bear  a  close  relation  to  the 
size  and  prominence  of  the  teeth.  Its  oornera  correspond  pretty  accurately  to  the  outer  border 
of  the  canine  teeth.  In  tlie  Mongolian  tribes,  where  the  front  teeth  are  large  and  inclined  for- 
ward, the  mouth  b  large;  and  this,  combined  with  the  thick  and  everted  lips  which  appear  to 
be  associated  with  prominent  teeth,  gives  to  the  nefljo's  foce  much  of  the  peculiarity  by  which 
it  is  characterised.     The  smaller  teeth  and  the  Blighter  prominence  of  the  alveolar  arch  of  the 

>  It  has  recently  been  shown  by  Ebner  that  niany  of  thenc  glanda  open  into  the  trenches  around 
the  drcumvallale  papilliif,  and  that  their  secretion  is  more  watery  than  thnt  of  ordinary  mucous 
glands.  He  BUpiHwes  thnt  Ihey  assiet  in  thp  more  rapid  distribution  of  the  substance  to  be  ti^ed  over 
the  region  where  the  special  ajipamtus  of  the  sense  of  tnste  is  situated 
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more  highly  civilized  races  render  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  much  smaller,  and  thus  a  small 
mouth  is  an  indication  of  intelligence,  and  is  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  higher  civilization 
of  the  individual. 

Upon  looking  into  the  mouth,  the  first  thing  we  may  note  is  the  tongue,  the  upper  surface 
of  which  wiU  be  seen  occupying  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  This  surface  is  convex,  and  is  marked 
along  the  middle  line  by  a  raphe  which  divides  it  into  two  symmetrical  portions  The  anterior 
two-thirds  is  rough  and  studded  with  papillae;  the  posterior  third  smooth  and  tuberculated, 
covered  by  numerous  glands  which  project  from  the  surface.  Upon  raising  the  tongue  the 
mucous  membrane  which  invests  the  upper  surface  may  be  traced  covering  the  sides  of  the 
under  surface,  and  then  reflected  over  the  floor  of  the  mouth  on  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lower  jaw,  a  part  of  which  it  covers.  As  it  ]>as8es  over  the  borders  of  the  tongue  it  changes  its 
character,  becoming  thin  and  smooth  and  losing  the  papillae  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  upper 
surface.  In  the  middle  line  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tip  ox  the 
tongue  forma  a  distinct  fold,  the  frcenum  linguae^  by  which  this  organ  is  connected  to  the  sym- 
physis of  the  jaw.  Occasionally  it  is  found  that  this  fraenum  is  rather  shorter  than  natuikl, 
and,  acting  as  a  bridle,  prevents  the  complete  protrusion  of  the  tongue.  When  this  condition 
exists  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  protrude  the  organ,  the  tip  will  be  seen  to  remain  buried  in 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  aorsum  of  the  tongue  is  rendered  very  convex,  and  more  or 
less  extruded  from  the  mouth  ;  at  the  same  .time  a  deep  furrow  will  be  noticed  to  appear  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsum.  Sometimes,  a  little  external  to  the  frsenum, 
the  ranine  vein  may  be  seen  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  The  corresponding 
artery,  being  more  deeply  placed,  does  not  come  into  view,  nor  can  its  pulsation  be  felt  with  the 
finger.  On  either  side  of  the  fra&num,  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  is  a  longitudinal  elevation  or 
ridge,  produced  by  the  projection  of  the  sublingual  gland,  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane.  And  close  to  the  attachment  of  the  frasnum  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  may 
be  seen  on  either  side  the  slit-like  orifices  of  Wharton's  ducts,  into  which  a  fine  probe  mav  be 
passed  without  much  difficulty.  By  everting  the  lips  the  smooth  mucous  membrane  lining  them 
may  be  examined,  and  may  be  traced  from  them  on  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolar  arch. 
In  the  middle  line,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  lip,  a  small  fold  of  mucous  membrane  passes 
from  the  lip  to  the  bone,  constituting  the  frcena ;  these  are  not  so  large  as  the  fraenum  linguae. 
By  pulling  outward  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cheeks  can  be 
seen,  and  on  it  may  be  perceived  a  little  papilla  which  marks  the  position  oi  the  orifice  of  Sten- 
son's  duct — the  duct  of  the  parotid  irlana.  The  exact  position  of  the  orifice  of  the  duet  will  be 
found  to  be  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  introduction  of  a  probe 
into  this  duct  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  teeth  are  the  next  objects  which 
claim  our  attention  upon  looking  into  the  mouth,  {"here  are,  as  stated  above,  ten  in  either  jaw 
in  the  temporary  set,  and  sixteen  in  the  permanent  set  The  gums,  in  which  they  are  implanted, 
are  dense,  firm,  and  vascular. 

At  the  back  of  the  mouth  is  seen  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
"the  throat:"  this  is  the  space  between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  on  either  side,  and  is  the 
means  by  which  the  mouth  communicates  with  the  pharynx.  Above,  it  is  bounded  by  the  soft 
pjdate,  the  anterior  surface  of  which  is  concave  and  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
continuous  with  that  lining  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Projecting  from  the  middle  of  its  lower 
border  is  a  conical-shaped  projection,  the  mmla.  On  either  side  of  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces 
are  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars,  formed  by  the  Palato-gloesus  and  Palato-pharyngeus 
muscles  respectively,  covered  over  by  mucous  membrane.  Between  the  two  pillars  on  either 
side  is  situated  the  tonsil.  By  their  external  surface  these  glands  are  in  close  relationship  with 
the  internal  carotid  artery,  being  separated  from  this  vessel  only  by  the  thin  plane  of  muscular 
fibres  forming  the  wall  of  the  pharynx.  It  is  stated  that  this  vessel  may  be  wounded  in  remov- 
ing the  tonsil.  The  extirpation  of  this  glandular  body  is  not  unattended  with  danger  of 
haemorrhage  from  other  sources.  Dr.  Weir  has  stated  that  he  believes  that  when  haemorrhage 
occurs  after  their  removal  it  arises  from  one  of  the  palatine  arteries  having  been  wounded. 
These  vessels  are  large :  they  lie  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  palate,  and  when  wounded  are 
constantly  exposed  to  disturbance  from  the  contraction  of  the  palatine  muscles.  The  vessels  of 
the  tonsil,  Dr.  Weir  states,  are  small  and  lie  in  the  soft  tissue,  and  readily  contract  when 
wounded. 

When  the  mouth  is  wide  open  a  prominent  tense  fold  of  mucous  membrane  may  be  seen 
and  felt,  extending  upward  and  backward  from  the  position  of  the  fang  of  the  last  molar  tooth 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  hard  palate.  This  is  caused  by  the  Ptery go- maxillary  ligament, 
which  IS  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  apex  of  the  internal  pterj'goid  plate,  and  by  the  other 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  connects  the  Buccina- 
tor with  the  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  The  fang  of  the  last  molar  tooth  indicates 
the  position  of  the  lingual  (gustatory)  nerve,  where  it  is  easily  accessible,  and  can  with  readiness 
be  divided  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  (see  page  810).  On  the  inner  side  of  the  last  molar 
tooth  we  can  feel  the  hamular  process  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
around  which  the  tendon  of  the  Tensor  palati  plays.  The  exact  position  of  this  process  is  of 
importance  in  performing  the  operation  of  staphylorraphy.  About  one-third  ot  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  hamular  process,  and  the  same  distance  directly  inward  from  the  last  molar  tooth, 
is  the  situation  of  the  opening  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  through  which  emerges  the  pos- 
terior or  descending  palatine  branch  oi  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  one  of  the  descenaing 
palatine  nerves  from  Meckel's  ganglion.     The  exact  position  of  the  opening  on  the  subject  may 
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be  ascertained  by  diiviDg  a  needle  through  the  tissues  of  the  palate  in  this  situation,  when  it 
wUl  be  at  once  felt  to  enter  the  canal.  Tne  artery  emerging  from  the  opening  runs  forward  in  a 
{groove  in  the  bone  just  internal  to  the  alveolar  border  of  the  hard  palate,  and  may  be  wounded 
in  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  clefl  palate.  Under  these  circumstances  the  palatine  canal  may 
require  plugging.  By  introducing  the  finger  into  the  mouth  the  anterior  bosder  of  the  coronoid 
process  of  tne  jaw  can  be  felt,  and  is  especially  prominent  when  the  jaw  is  dislocated.  By 
throwing  the  head  well  back  a  considerable  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  phaT3'nx  may  be 
seen  through  the  isthmus  faucium,  and  on  introducing  the  finger  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
bodies  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  may  be  felt  immediately  beneath  the  thin  muscular  stra- 
tum forming  the  wall  of  the  i)harjmx.  The  finger  can  be  hooked  around  the  posterior  border 
of  the  soft  palate,  and  by  turning  it  forward  the  posterior  nares,  separated  by  the  septum,  can 
be  felt,  or  tne  presence  of  any  adenoid  or  other  growths  in  the  naso-pharynx  ascertained. 

THE  PHAEYNX. 

The  pharynx  is  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  is  placed  behind  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  larynx.  It  is  a  musculo-membranous  sac,  somewhat  conical  in 
form,  with  the  base  upward  and  the  apex  downward,  extending  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  skull  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  front  and  the  intervertebral  disk 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrsB  behind. 

The  pharynx  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  broader  in  the 
transverse  than  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  opposite 
the  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone;  its  narrowest  point,  at  its  termination  in  the 
oesophagus.  It  is  limited,  ahove^  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  basilar  process 
of  the  occipital  bone ;  below^  it  is  continuous  with  the  oesophagus ;  posteriorlr/^  it 
is  connected  by  loose  areolar  tissue  with  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  Longi  colli  and  Recti  capitis  antici  muscles ;  anteriorly ,  it  ia 
incomplete,  and  is  attached  in  succession  to  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  the 
ptery go-maxillary  ligament,  the  lower  jaw,  the  tongue,  hyoid  bone,  and  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages ;  laterally^  it  is  connected  to  the  styloid  processes  and  their  mus- 
cles, and  is  in  contact  with  the  common  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  the  internal 
jugular  veins,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  hypoglossal,  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves,  and  above  with  a  small  part  of  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscles. 

It  has  seven  openings  communicating  with  it — the  two  posterior  nares,  the 
two  Eustachian  tubes,  the  mouth,  larynx,  and  oesophagus. 

The  posterior  nares  are  the  two  oval  openings  (see  page  222)  situated  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

The  ttoo  Eustachian  tubes  open  one  at  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx,  at  the  back  part  of  the  inferior  meatus.  Below  the  posterior  nares  are 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  the  large  aperture  of  the 
mouth,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  cordiform  opening  of  the 
larynx. 

The  oesophageal  opening  is  the  lower  contracted  portion  of  the  pharynx. 

Stmcture. — The  pharynx  is  composed  of  three  coats — mucous,  fibrous,  and 
muscular. 

The  pharyngeal  aponeurosis^  or  fibrous  coat,  is  situated  between  the  mucous 
and  muscular  layers.  It  is  thick  above,  where  the  muscular  fibres  are  wanting,  and 
is  firmly  connected  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  and  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bones.  As  it  descends  it  diminishes  in  thickness,  and  is  gradually  lost. 
It  is  strengthened  posteriorly  by  a  strong  fibrous  band  which  is  attached  above  to 
the  pharyngeal  spine  on  the  under  surface  of  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  passes  downward,  forming  a  median  raphe,  which  gives  attachment  to 
the  Constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx. 

The  mitcous  coat  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  nares, 
the  mouth,  and  the  larynx.  It  is  covered  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  as  low 
down  as  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  nares ;  below  that  point  the  epithelium  is  of 
the  squamous  variety.  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  are  found  racemose  mucous 
glands ;  they  are  especially  numerous  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  around  the 
orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Throughout  the  pharynx  are  also  numerous  crypts 
or  recesses,  the  walls  of  which  are  surrounded  by  lymphoid  tissue  similar  to  what 
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is  found  in  the  tonsils.  Across  the  back  part  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  between  the 
two  Eustachian  tubes,  a  considerable  mass  of  this  tissue  exists,  and  has  been  named 
the  pharyngeal  tonsil.  Just  below  this  in  the  middle  line  is  the  orifice  of  an 
irregular,  flask-shaped  recess  of  the  mucous  membrane,  extending  up  as  far  a£ 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is  known  as  the  bursa  pharyngea, 
and  is  the  remains  of  the  diverticulum  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  con- 
cerned in  the  development  of  the  pituitary  body  (which  see).  It  is  only  occa- 
sionally present  in  the  adult. 

The  muscular  coat  has  been  already  described  (page  419). 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  internal  carotid  artery  is  in  close  relation  with  the  phaiynx,  so 
that  \ts  pulsations  can  be  felt  through  the  mouth.  It  has  been  occasionally  wounded  by  sharp- 
pointed  instruments  introduced  into  the  mouth  and  thrust  through  the  wall  of  the  phaiynx. 
In  aneurism  of  this  vessel  in  the  neck  the  tumor  necessarily  bulges  into  the  pharynx,  as  this  is 
the  direction  in  which  it  meets  with  the  least  resistance,  nothing  lying  between  the  vessel  and 
the  mucous  n^embrane  except  the  thin  Constrictor  muscle,  whereas  on  the  outer  fflde  there  is 
the  dense  cervical  fascia,  the  muscles  descending  from  the  styloid  process,  and  the  margin  of  the 
Stemo-mastoid. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharsnix  is  very  vascular,  and  is  often  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion, frequently  of  a  septic  character,  and  dangerous  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  spread  to  the 
laivnx.  On  account  of  the  tissue  which  surrounds  the  pharyngeal  wall  being  loose  and  lax,  the 
inflammation  is  liable  to  spread  through  it  far  and  wide,  extending  downward  into  the  posterior 
mediastinum  along  the  oesophagus.  Abscess  may  form  in  the  connective  tissue  behind  the 
pharynx,  between  it  and  the  vertebral  column,  constituting  what  is  known  as  post-phaiyngeal 
abscess.  This  is  most  commonly  due  to  caries  of  the  cervi^  yertebrsB,  but  majr  also  be  caused 
by  suppuration  of  a  lymphatic  gland  which  is  situated  in  this  position  opposite  the  axis,  and 
which  receives  lymphatics  from  the  pares,  or  by  a  gumma  or  by  acute  pharyngitis.  The  abscess 
may  be  most  easily  evacuated  by  an  incision,  with  a  guarded  bistoury,  through  the  mouth.  It 
has  recently  been  proposed  to  open  the  abscess  aseptically  by  an  incision  in  the  neck  behind  the 
Stemo-mastoid.  The  operation,  however,  is  a  difficult  one,  unless  the  abscess  is  pointing  later- 
ally, and  does  not  give  such  free  access  to  the  seat  of  disease  for  the  removal  of  necrosed  rone,  if 
any  exists,  and  does  not  appear  to  present  sufficient  advantages  to  warrant  its  performance. 

Foreign  bodies  not  unfrequently  become  lodged  in  the  pharynx,  and  most  usually  at  its 
termination  at  about  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  as  the 
distance  from  the  arch  of  the  teeth  to  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus  is  about  si 
inches. 

The  position  of  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  should  be  studied  with  a  view  to 
catheterism  of  these  tubes.  This  is  to  be  done  by  introducing  the  instrument  through  the 
anterior  nares,  so  that  its  points  rest  on  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  close  to  the  septum ;  it  is 
then  pushed  (rradually  and  slowly  backward  until  the  posterior  wall  of  the  phaiynx  is  reached 
Then  having  oeen  slightly  witharawn  so  as  to  free  the  point  from  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  it  is 
rotated  outward  and  upward,  so  that  the  ring  of  the  instrument  is  turned  toward  the  external 
ear,  and  it  can  then  be  made  to  glide  into  the  Eustachian  tube. 

THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

The  (Bsophagus,  or  gullet,  is  a  muscular  canal,  about  nine  inches  (23  centim.) 
in  length,  extending  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach.  When  empty  its  lumen 
appears  as  a  transverse  slit.  Its  diameter  varies  from  1.8  to  2.4  centim.  It 
commences  at  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  opposite  the  interverte- 
bral disk  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  descends  along  the  fi'ont 
of  the  spine  through  the  posterior  mediastinum,  passes  through  the  Diaphragm, 
and,  entering  the  abdomen,  terminates  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  oppo- 
site the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  or  the  intervertebral  disk  between  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  general  direction  of  the  oesophagus  is  vertical, 
but  it  presents  two  or  three  slight  curves  in  its  course.  At  its  commencement  it 
is  placed  in  the  median  line,  but  it  inclines  to  the  left  side  as  far  as  the  root  of 
the  neck,  gradually  passes  to  the  middle  line  again,  and  finally  again  deviates  to, 
the  left  as  it  passes  forward  to  the  oesophageal  opening  of  the  Diaphragm.  The 
oesophagus  also  presents  an  antero-posterior  flexure,  corresponding  to  the  curva- 
ture of  the  cervical  and  thoracic  portions  of  the  spine.  It  is  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  being  most  contracted  at  its  commencement  and  at  the 
point  where  it  passes  through  the  Diaphragm. 

Belations. — In  the  neck   the  oesophagus    is  in  relation,   in  front,   with  the 
trachea,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  projects  to  the  left  side,  with 
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the  thyroid  gland  and  thoracic  duct ;  behind,  it  rests  upon  Xhe  vertebral  column 
and  Longi  colli  muscles ;  on  each  side,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  common  carotid 
artery  (especially  the  left,  as  it  inclines  to  that  side)  and  part  of  the  lateral  lobes 
of  the  thyroid  gland ;  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  ascend  between  it  and  the 
trachea. 

In  the  thorax  it  is  at  first  situated  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line ;  it  then 
passes  behind  the  left  side  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  descends  in  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  along  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  nearly  to  the  Diaphragm,  where 
it  passes  in  front  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  artery,  previous  to  entering  the 
abdomen.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  trachea,  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
left  carotid,  and  left  subclavian  arteries,  the  left  bronchus,  and  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pericardium ;  behind,  it  rests  upon  the  vertebral  column,  the  Longi 
colli  muscles,  tne  thoracic  duct  (opposite  mid!dle  dorsal  vertebrae),  the  right  inter- 
costal vessels,  and  below,  near  the  Diaphragm,  upon  the  front  of  the  aorta ; 
laterally,  it  is  covered  by  the  pleurae :  the  vena  azygos  major  lies  on  the  right 
and  the  descending  aorta  on  the  left  side.  The  pneumogastric  nerves  descend  in 
close  contact  with  it  on  each  side ;  lower  down  the  right  nerve  passes  behind,  and 
the  left  nerve  in  front  of  it. 

Stmcture. — The  oesophagus  has  three  coats — ^an  external  or  muscular;  a 
middle  or  areolar;  and  an  internal  or  mucous  coat. 

The  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  two  planes  of  fibres  of  considerable  thickness, 
an  external  longitudinal  and  an  internal  circular. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  are  arranged,  at  the  commencement  of  the  tube,  in  three 
fasciculi :  one  in  front,  which  is  attached  to  the  vertical  ridge  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  and  one  at  each  side,  which  is  continuous  with 
the  fibres  of  the  Inferior  constrictor :  as  they  descend  they  blend  together  and 
form  a  uniform  layer,  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  tube. 

Accessory  slips  of  muscular  fibres  are  described  by  Dr.  Cunningham  as 
passing  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  pleura,  where  it  covers  the  thoracic 
aorta  (almost  always),  or  the  root  of  the  left  bronchus  (usually),  or  the  back  of 
the  pericardium  or  corner  of  the  mediastinum  (more  rarely),  as  well  as  other  still 
more  rare  accessory  fibres.  In  Fig.  572,  taken  from  a  dissection  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  several  of  these  accessory  slips  may  be  seen 
passing  from  the  oesophagus  to  the  pleura,  and  two  slips  to  the  back  of  the  trachea 
just  above  its  bifurcation. 

The  circular  fibres  are  continuous  above  with  the  Inferior  constrictor ;  their 
direction  is  transverse  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  tube,  but  oblique  in  the 
central  part. 

The  muscular  fibres  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  are  of  a  red  color,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  the  striped  variety,  but  below  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
involuntary  muscular  fibre. 

The  areolar  coat  connects  loosely  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats. 

The  mucous  coat  is  thick,  of  a  reddish  color  above  and  pale  below.  It  is 
disposed  in  longitudinal  folds,  which  disappear  on  distension  of  the  tube.  Its 
surface  is  studded  with  minute  papillae,  and  it  is  covered  throughout  with  a  thick 
layer  of  stratified  pavement  epithelium.  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  between 
it  and  the  areolar  coat,  is  a  layer  of  longitudinally  arranged  non-striped 
muscular  fibres.  This  is  the  muscularis  mucosce.  At  the  commencement  it  is 
absent,  or  only  represented  by  a  few  scattered  bundles ;  lower  down  it  forms  a 
considerable  stratum. 

The  oesophageal  glands  are  numerous  small  compound  racemose  glands 
scattered  throughout  the  tube ;  they  are  lodged  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  open 
upon  the  surface  by  a  long  excretory  duct.  They  are  most  numerous  at  the  low^er 
part  of  the  tube,  where  they  form  a  ring  round  the  cardiac  orifice. 

Vessels  of  the  (Esophagus. — The  arteries  supplying  the  oesophagus  are  de- 
rived from  the  inferior  thyroid  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis  of  the  subclavian, 
from  the  descending  thoracic  aorta,  and  from  the  gastric  branch  of  the  coeliac 
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axia  from   the  abdominal   aorta.     They  have  for  the  nioBt  part  a  longitudinal 
direction. 

Nerres  of  tha  (Esophagns. — The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric 
and  from  the  sympathetic ;  they  form  a  plexus  in  which  are  groups  of  ganglion- 
cells  between  the  two  layers  of  the  muscular  coate.  and  also  a  second  plexus  in 
the  submucous  tissue. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  rektions  of  the  oesophagus  are  of  considerable  practical  interest 
to  the  suTgbon.  as  he  m  frequently  required,  in  aiae&  of  stricture  of  this  tube,  to  dilate  the  canal 
by  a  bougie,  when  it  Ls  of  importance  that  the  direction  of  the 
cesopha^a  and  its  relations  to  surrounding  parts  should  be 
remembered.  In  cases  ofmahgnant  disca.'te  of  the  (esophagus, 
wliere  its  tissues  have  become  soflened  from  infiltration  of  the 
morbid  deposit,  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  in  directing  the 
bougie  throueh  the  strictured  part,  as  a  false  passage  may 
easily  be  made,  and  the  instrument  may  pass  into  the  me<li- 
asCinura,  or  into  one  or  the  other  pleural  cavity,  or  even  into 
the  pericardium. 

The  student  should  also  remember  that  contraction  of  the 
cesophagus,  and  consequent  symptoms  of  stricture,  are  oixa- 
Monally  produced  by  an  aneurism  of  some  part  of  the  aorta 

eresdng  noon  this  tube.     In  such  a  case  tlie  passage  of  a 
ougie  could  only  hasten  the  fatal  issue. 

In  passing  a  bougie  the  left  fore  finger  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth  and  the  epielottis  felt  for.  care  being 
taken  not  to  throw  the  head  too  far  backward.  The  bougie  is 
then  to  be  passed  beyond  the  finger  until  it  touches  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  patient  is  now  asked  to  swal- 
low, and  at  the  moment  of  swallowing  the  bougie  is  passed 
gently  onward,  all  violence  being  carefully  avoided. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  foreign  body  becomes  im- 
pacted in  the  cesophagus  which  can  neither  be  brought  upward 
nor  moved  downward.  When  all  ordinary  means  for  its  re- 
moval have  failed,  excision  is  the  onlj;  resource.  This,  of 
course,  can  only  be  performed  when  it  is  not  veiy  low  down. 
If  the  foreign  body  is  allowed  to  remain,  extensive  inflanima- 
tion  and  ulceration  of  the  cesophagus  may  ensue.  In  one  case 
the  foreign  body  ultimately  penetrated  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stance, and  destroyed  life  by  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
and  substance  of  the  cord. 

The  operation  of  oesophagotomy  is  thus  Derformed :  The 

Satient  being  placed  upon  his  back,  with  the  head  and  sboul- 
era  slightly  elevated,  an  incision,  about  four  inches  in  length, 
should  be  made  on  the  left  side  of  the  trachea,  from  the  thy- 
roid   cartilage    downward,    dividing   the   skin  and   Flatysma. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  being  separated,    the  Omo-hyoid 
muscle  should,  if  necessary,  be  divided,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
Stemo-hyotd  and  Stemo-thyroid  muscles  drawn  inward ;  the 
sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  being  exposed,  should  be  drawn 
outwanl,  and  retained  in  that  position  by  retraclora :  the  cesoph- 
agus will  now  be  exposed,  and  should  be  divided  over  the  foreign  body,  which  can  then  be 
removed.    Great  care  is  necessaiy  to  avoid  wounding  the  thyroid  vessels,  the  thj-roid 'gland,  and 
the  laryngeal  nerves. 

The  oesophagus  may  be  obstructed  not  only  hy  foreign  bodies,  but  also  by  changes  in 
its  coats,  producing  stricture,  or  by  pressure  on  it  trom  without  of  new  growths  or  aneurism, 

The  different  forms  of  stricture  are:  (1)  the  spasmodic,  usually  occurring  in  nervous 
women,  and  intermittent  in  character,  so  that  the  dysphagia  is  not  constant ;  (2)  fibrous,  due  to 
cicatrization  after  injuries,  such  as  swallowine  corrosive  fluids  or  boiling  water ;  and  (3)  malig- 
nant, usually  epitheliomatous  in  its  nature.  This  is  situated  generally  either  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  tube,  opposite  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  or  at  its  lower  end  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  but  is 
also  oceasionally  found  at  that  part  of  the  tube  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  left  bronchus. 

The  operation  of  cesophagostomy  has  occasionally  been  performed  in  cases  where  the 
stricture  in  the  (esophagus  is  at  the  upper  part,  with  a  view  to  making  a  permanent  opening 
below  the  stricture  through  which  to  feed  the  patient,  but  the  operation  has  been  far  rrom  a 
successful  one,  and  the  nsk  of  setting  up  diffuse  inflammation  in  the  loose  planes  of  con- 
nective tissue  deep  in  the  neck  is  so  great  that  it  would  appear  to  be  better  to  peHbnn  gas- 
trostomy. 


F[R.  S72.— AccsMory  musculnr  fl. 
bres  between  the  iMophn^us  and 
pleura,  And  (esophaiiuii  and  trachi-a. 
rFrom  ■  preparallon  In  the  Museum 
uf  Ihc  Boj-al  CoUege  of  Surgeooa.) 
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THE  ABDOMEN. 

[By  Fbkd  J.  Bbockway,  M.  D., 
Asst*  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Ck>llege  of  PhysicianB  and  Surgeons  (Columbia  University)  New  York  City.] 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  embryo  the  "  body-cavity "  (pleuro-peritoneal 
cavity)  is  of  large  size.  Anteriorly  {i,  e.  superiorly  in  the  erect  posture)  there 
is  developed  a  comparatively  enormous  space,  called  the  pericardiO'thoracic 
cavity  (Fig.  578,  A^  B  and  C).     There  also  appears  a  transverse  fold  marking 
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Fio.  573.— Schematic  representation  of  the  serous  cavities.    (Gegenbaur.) 

off  this  cavity  in  part  from  the  future  abdominal  cavity.  This  fold,  associated 
with  many  large  veins,  is  next  developed  into  the  primary  diaphragm^  but  its 
dorsal  part  is  incomplete.  This  is  completed  later,  constituting  the  diaphragm 
as  we  know^  it  in  the  adult.  The  diaphragm  is  thus  made  up  of  a  ventral  younger 
part  and  a  dorsal  older  part.  When  this  posterior  part  fails  of  development, 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  "  congenital  diaphragmatic  hernia  "  to  be  present. 

The  superior  or  pericardio-thoracic  cavity  becomes  separated  into  three  dis- 
tinct compartments  (Fig.  573,  B  and  (7),  the  two  lateral  being  continuous  for  a 
time  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  Thus  are  formed  the  four  large  serous  spaces 
of  the  body,  each  one  lined  with  serous  membrane.  Two  are  thoracic  or  pleural^ 
lined  with  pleura^  one  is  cardiac^  defined  by  the  pericardial  sac^  and  one  is  ab- 
dominal^ lined  with  peritoneum. 

The  word  abdomen  ^  is  applied  to  the  part  of  the  body  lying  between  the 
thorax  and  pelvis ;  it  refers  to  the  largCvSt  cavity  of  the  adult  body,  and  is  often 
applied  incorrectly  to  the  anterior  wall  of  this  cavity.  It  contains  nearly  all  the 
digestive  apparatus  and  a  part  of  the  urinary  system. 

Superficially  the  abdomen  is  marked  from  the  thorax  above  by  the  costal 
arches,  and  below  from  the  pelvis  by  the  crests  of  the  ilia,  and  from  the  thighs 
by  Poupart*8  ligaments.  •  These  limits,  however,  do  not  correspond  with  those  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  This  extends  high  into  the  thorax  to  the  cupola  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  lowest  limit  is  the  so-called  "  diaphragm  of  the  pelvis  '*  made 
by  the  Levator  ani  and  Coccygeus  muscles  on  either  side.  This  great  cavity 
shows  a  smaller  artificial  subdivision,  the  pelvic  cavity  (Fig.  577).  The  two  are 
not  separated,  but  the  limit  between  them  is  taken  as  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis, 

^  Abdc'raen  comes  perhaps  from  ahdSrey  to  conceal.  Hyrtl  says  it  is  an  ancient  word  applied  to 
the  belly  of  a  prep:nant  pij?  Cicero  transferred  it  from  swine  to  man  in  a  sense  of  contempt.  Venter 
and  alvus  were  used  for  belly ;  abdomen  and  its  adjective  abdominalU  finally  came  into  general  use. 
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the  linea  innominata.     The  larger  upper  cavity  is  called  the   abdominal  cari'ii 
proper. 

The  form  and  extent  of  the  abdomen  vary  with  age  and  sex.     In  the  Mi 
male  with  inteBtines  moderately  distended  it  is  barrel-shaped  or  oval,  eome'liai 


InfantiU  Type 


Fro.  571.— Schematic  outlines  of  the  aMomen. 

flattened  from  before  backward  (Fig.  574,  A,  B.  and  C).     The  infantile  li/pth 
conical  with  apex  below,  as  the  pelvis  is  undeveloped.     In  woman  the  typei*i 
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reversed  infantile,  regardless  of  so-called  civilized  dress.  The  circumferenff "' 
the  fully-developed  pelvis  here  is  always  larger  than  that  of  the  lower  end  of  i"* 
thorax. 
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Botmdaries. — The  abdomen  proper  is  divided  for  description  into  the  abdominal 
wall  or  boundaries  and  the  abdominal  cavity  and  contents.  The  boundaries  are 
a  roofy  a  floor^  and  the  wall^  which  includes  an  anterolateral  and  a  posterior  por- 
tion ;  the  former  is  soft  and  contractile,  muscular  on  the  sides,  fibrous  and 
aponeurotic  in  the  centre ;  the  posterior  wall  is  partly  osseous,  ligamentous  and 
muscular. 

Several  facts  depend  on  the  character  of  the  antero-lateral  waU.  It  does  not 
offer  to  the  viscera  and  great  vessels  a  passive  protection  as  does  the  skull  to  its 
contents,  but  allows  a  mutual  reaction  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
yields  lightly  to  every  pressure  and  corresponds  to  the  changing  volume  of  the 
intestines  and  to  the  changes  of  position  and  form  of  the  viscera.  Atmospheric 
pressure  acts  on  every  side,  but  this  is  overlooked  when  the  many  muscles  are 
considered  which  exert  a  constant  tension.  The  relations  of  each  organ  to  its 
neighbor  are  modified  by  this  tension,  and  soft  organs  like  the  liver,  pancreas,  or 
spleen  are  moulded  by  it  and  show  the  imprint  of  nearly  every  viscus  that  touches 
them.  The  tension  is  seen  in  cases  of  penetrating  wounds,  where  the  movable 
intestines  tend  to  flow  toward  the  spot  of  least  resistance  and  are  replaced  or 
restrained  with  difficulty.  The  same  pressure  helps  to  develop  hernise  and  forces 
the  portal  circulation  through  the  liver. 

The  shape  of  the  soft  antero-lateral  wall  depends  upon  the  degree  of  disten- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  size  of  the  parenchymatous  organs,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  deposit  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  the  peritoneal  folds, 
and  in  the  great  omentum.  All  gradations  occur  between  the  great  fat  belly 
which  depends  over  the  thighs  and  the  concave  trough-like  one  of  a  thin  person. 
The  pliability  and  thinness  of  the  wall  allow  palpation  to  be  of  more  value  here 
in  diagnosis  than  percussion. 

The  component  parts  of  the  walls  have  already  been  discussed.  A  brief 
review  is  here  added  (Fig.  675). 

In  the  antero-lateral  wall  from  without  inward  are  found  in  order : 

1.  Skin. 

2.  Superficial  fascia,  two  layers. 

3.  Cellular  tissue  covering  the  External  oblique  muscle,  and  intercolumnar 
fascia  from  the  external  abdominal  ring. 

4.  Muscles  of  the  wall.  Broad  muscles — the  External  oblique  and  aponeur- 
osis, the  Internal  oblique  and  aponeurosis,  the  Transversalis  and  aponeurosis. 
Longitudinal  muscles — the  Rectus  and  Pyramidalis. 

5.  Fascia  transversalis. 

6.  Subperitoneal  cellular  tissue. 

7.  Peritoneum. 

In  this  wall  several  regions  are  described :  the  inguinal,  inguino-femoral,  and 
umbilical. 

The  arteries  of  the  antero-lateral  wall  are  superficial  and  deep;  the  super- 
ficial epigastric  and  superficial  circumflex-iliac  from  the  femoral,  the  lower  two 
intercostals  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  the  lumbar  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  and 
ilio-lumbar  from  the  internal  iliac.  Above  are  the  superior  epigastric  and  mus- 
culo-phrenic  from  the  internal  mammary — all  forming  the  superficial  set.  Below 
are  the  deep  circumflex-iliac  and  deep  epigastric  (inferior  epigastric)  from  the 
external  iliac.  The  latter  is  the  most  important  and  gives  off  the  cremasteric 
artery,  pubic  and  muscular  branches.  There  is  an  anastomosis  between  the  two 
lower  epigastrics  and  between  the  deep  epigastric  and  the  internal  mammary. 

The  veins  are  also  divided  into  a  superficial  and  deep  set.  Superficial  are  the 
superficial  epigastric  and  superficial  circumflex-iliac  and  another  which  passes 
subcutaneously  along  the  side  of  the  thorax,  connecting  above  with  the  axillary 
vein  and  emptying  below  into  either  the  superficial  epigastric  vein  or  into  the 
femoral  through  the  saphenous  opening.  It  is  dignified  by  the  name  Vena 
thoradco-epigastrica  longa  tegumentosa  (Braune).  The  deep  veins  accompany 
their  corresponding  arteries  and  are  usually  double.     The  superficial  veins  do  not 
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exactly  correspond  to  their  arteries,  and  are  usually  single.  The  superficial  epi- 
gastric anastouoses  with  the  deep  epigastric,  and  both  with  the  internal  mammary. 

Pressure  upon  the  vena  cava  inferior  forces  blood  into  the  Huper6cial  epigas- 
tric vein.  A  dilatation  of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins  to  the  size  of  the  little 
finger  (caput  Meduase)  may  thus  be  caused  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  This  is 
explained  by  the  anastomosis  between  the  superficial  epigastric  vein  and  the 
portal  system:  the  superficial  veins  communicate  with  the  deep  epigastrics  and 
these  with  the  portal  system  by  means  of  a  little  vena  parumbilicalis  ruDoing  in 
the  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver. 

Depending  upon  the  seat  of  obstruction,  whether  in  the  vena  cava  inferior  or 
in  the  portal  system,  the  course  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  dilated  veins  may  be 
in  one  of  two  directions:  toward  the  umbilicus  in  the  former  case,  and  from  it  in 
the  latter. 

The  deep  veins  are  the  vense  comites  of  the  deep  epigastric  and  deep  circum- 
flex-iliac arteries.  They  communicate  with  the  superficial  set,  the  internal  mam- 
mary, the  portal  system,  and  behind  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  with  a  plexus  in 
the  parietal  peritoneum. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  above  the  umbilicus  empty  into  the  axillary 
glands,  below  the  umbilicus  into  the  inguinal  glands.  The  deep  lymphatics  prob- 
'  ably  empty  above  into  tbe  sternal  glands  and  below  into  the  iliac  glands. 

M.  rcctul  abdomiMi 


e  eecoDd  lumbar  vertebta,  lichl 


The  nerven  supplying  the  whole  musculature  are  the  lower  five  intercostal, 
the  anterior  part  of  the  first  lumbar,  viz.  the  ilio -hypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal. 
Twigs  from  the  lower  seven  intercostal  and  from  the  ilio- hypogastric  and  ilio- 
inguinal furnish  the  sensory  supply. 
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There  may  exist  a  congenital  deformity  in  the  anterior  wall,  a  partial  lack  of 
development  and  an  ununited  symphysis  pubis ;  with  this  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
bladder  is  lacking  and  its  posterior  wall,  with  ureters,  exposed.  This  condition 
is  called  exstrophy  of  the  bladder. 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  proper  has  no  special  line  of  demarcation 
from  the  antero-lateral  wall ;  its  vertical  length  is  of  much  less  extent  than  the 
latter  (Fig.  576). 

It  is  the  part  into  which  the  skeleton  enters,  composed  of  the  five  lumbar 
vertebrae  connected  by  ligaments  and  disks.  Laterally  are  the  Psoas  and  Quad- 
ratus  lumborum  muscles,  and  behind  these  the  Sacro-spinalis  mass  (Erector  spinse 
muscle). 

Through  the  lumbar  region  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral  column  the  follow- 
ing structures  are  met  in  order : 

1.  Skin. 

2.  Subcutaneous  fascia  and  cellular  tissue. 

3.  Lumbar  aponeurosis,  posterior  layer. 

4.  Erector  spindB  muscle. 

5.  Transverse  process  and  lumbar  aponeurosis,  middle  layer. 

6.  Quadratus  lumborum  muscle. 

7.  Lumbar  aponeurosis,  anterior  layer. 

8.  Psoas  muscle. 

9.  Visceral  layer  of  kidney,  cellular  tissue,  and  colon. 

10.  Subperitoneal  tissue  and  peritoneum. 

This  region  presents  the  special  districts,  lumbar  and  iliac^  already  described. 
The  arteries^  veinSj  nerves^  and  lymphatics  are  all  called  lumbar. 

The  roof  Q,ni  floor  of  the  abdomen  are  elsewhere  described. 

The  apertures  found  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  for  the  transmission  of 
structures  to  or  from  it  are — the  umbilicus,  for  the  transmission  (in  the  foetus)  of 
the  umbilical  vessels ;  the  caval  opening  in  the  Diaphragm,  for  the  transmission 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava ;  the  aortic  opening,  for  the  passage  of  the  aorta,  vena 
azygos,  and  thoracic  duct ;  and  the  oesophageal  opening^  for  the  oesophagus  and 
pneumogastric  nerves.  Beloiv^  there  are  two  apertures  on  each  side,  one  for  the 
passage  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  the  other  for  the  transmission  of  the  spermatic 
cord  in  the  male  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female. 

The  Abdominal  Cavity  and  Contents. 

It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  there  is  a  diflFerence  between  the  abdominal 
cavity  proper  and  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  peritoneum  does  not  closely  cover 
everywhere  the  abdominal  walls,  but  is  pushed  in  and  out,  leaving  spaces  and 
diverticula  so  that  some  organs  will  be  extraperitoneal,  others  intraperitoneal, 
yet  all  will  be  inside  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Before  studying  the  peritoneum  it  will  be  best  to  become  more  familiar  with 
the  names  and  location  of  the  important  viscera.  This  can  be  shown  in  a  topo- 
graphical  way  by  dividing  oflF  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  into  districts  and  con- 
sidering the  chief  organs  lying  in  each. 

Regions. 

Many  authors  have  devised  many  means  for  this  subdivision,  all  of  which 
consist  in  allowing  two  horizontal  planes  to  cross  two  perpendicular  ones ;  the 
edges  of  these  planes  are  indicated  by  lines  on  the  abdomen.  An  old  way  was 
to  let  the  edge  of  one  horizontal  plane  intersect  the  anterior  extremities  of  the 
ninth  ribs,  and  to  let  the  lower  plane  pass  through  the  highest  points  of  the 
crests  of  the  ilia.  The  perpendicular  planes  passed  each  one  through  the  centre 
of  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  advantage  of  the  following  method  (Joessel)  is  that  all  its  planes  pass 
through  bony  points  and  its  two  perpendicular  planes  through  the  brim  of  the 
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pelvis.  Here  the  highest  plane  is  auhcostal,  passing  just  under  the  lowest  margin 
of  the  thorax  in  a  line  drawn  through  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the  tenth  r&#. 
The  lower  plane  is  interspinout  and  passes  through  the  anterior  superior  spines 
of  the  ilia  (Fig.  577). 

This  marks  off  three  zones  or  regions:  1.  Epigastric.  2.  Mesogastric.  3. 
Sypogastric.  Each  one  is  again  subdivided  into  three  parts  by  the  two  sagittal 
planes  which  pass  through  on  either  side  the  ileo-pectineal  eminence  and  end  on 
the  horizontal  line  connecting  the  tenth  ribs  (Fig.  5TS). 


section.  Tfte  planes  of  subdlvla- 
ion  are  Indicated  b;  dolI«d  Unea. 
(Cuniilugtiam.l  Fio.  678.— Keglons  of  tbe  abdominal  cavity.    Anterior  vlen.    (Joeeael.j 

The  epigastric  zone  contains,  in  order,  the  right  hypoehondrium  (5;r6,  under : 
^ofdpoi,  cartilages),  epigastrium  {iizi,  upon ;  yaar^p,  stomach)  and  the  left  hgpo- 
ckondrium.  The  mesogastric  zone  contains  the  right  lumbar,  the  umbilical,  anil 
the  left  lumbar  regions  (the  lateral  regions  may  be  called  lateral  abdominal). 
The  hypogastric  zone  contains  the  right  iliac,  the  pubic,  and  left  iliac  regions. 
Sometimes  the  iliac  regions  are  called  inguinal ;  then  a  subinguinal  region  is  dis- 
tinguished below  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  limits  of  tbe  epigastric  zone  are  the  diaphragm  above  and  below  the 
horizontal  plane  through  the  anterior  ends  of  tbe  tenth  ribs.  The  lateral  and 
posterior  limits  follow  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  to  end  with  the  last  on  tbe 
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spinal  column.  The  epigastric  surface  of  this  region  is  triangular,  placed  between 
tlie  costal  arches  and  horizontal  line  below.  The  transverse  colon  corresponds 
to  this  horizontal  line.  Somewhat  higher,  opposite  the  ninth  rib,  is  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach  in  moderate  distention.  In  the  middle  of  the  epigas- 
trium farthest  above  is  a  depression  called  the  gastric  or  cardiac  fotaa  (scrobiculus 
cordis) ;  corresponding  to  this  place  is  the  liver  and  pyloric  end  of  stomach. 

The  hypochondriac  regionit  include  the  spaces  between  the  diaphragm  supe- 
riorly, posteriorly,  and  externally,  the  costal  cartilages  internally,  and  the  hori- 
zontal plane  below.  The  right  one  is  filled  by  the  liver.  The  left  one  contains 
the  spleen,  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon,  the  greater  part  of  the  stomach,  and 
after  distention  of  the  stomach  a  large  part  of  the  great  omentum. 


Fio.  579.-Reglon8  of  the  abdominal  cavity.    PoaWrior  view.    (JmbmI.) 

The  megoga»tric  zone  is  bounded  above  by  the  epigastric  zone  and  below  by 
the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilia. 
Laterally  and  behind  are  the  crests  of  the  ilia.  In  the  umbilical  region  lie  the 
great  omentum,  the  loops  of  small  intestine,  and  their  mesentery.  In  the  lumbar 
regions,  which  extend  from  the  perpendicular  lines  drawn  through  the  ileo-pec- 
tinea!  eminences  around  to  the  vertebral  column,  are  also  small  intestines,  the 
kidneys,  the  ascending  and  descending  colons. 

The  hypogastric  zone  is  bounded  above  by  the  mesogastric  and  below  by  the 
brim  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  pubic  region  in  the  centre  contains  the  bladder,  the 
right  iliac,  the  ceecum,  and  the  left  iliac,  a  part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
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To  recapitulate : 
Right  Hypochondrium. 


Epiga»trium. 
Liver, 
Stomach. 


Right  Lumhar. 
Bight  kidney. 
Small  intestines. 
Ascending  colon. 

Right  lliae. 
Csecum. 


Umbilical  Region. 
Great  omentum. 
Small  intestines. 
Mesentery. 

Pubic. 
Bladder. 


Left  Hgpochondrium. 
Greater  part  of  Etomach. 
Spleen. 

Splenic  flexure  of  colon. 
Great  omentum. 

Left  Lumbar. 
Left  kidney. 
Small  intestines. 
Descending  colon. 

Left  Iliac. 
Part  of  sigmoid  flexure. 

Fig.  579  gives  a  posterior  view  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  showing  a  vertebral 
region  and  the  two  lateral  regions  of  the  mesogaatric  zone  continued  posteriorly, 
the  right  and  left  lumbar.  There  are  to  be  seen  the  outlines  of  the  kidneys,  the 
spleen,  the  ascending  and  descending  colons.  The  dotted  line  meeting  the  ver- 
tebral column  at  the  eleventh  rib  is  the  lower  lung  limit ;  the  line  at  the  twelfth 
rib  is  the  lower  pleural  limit.  The  vertebral  region  includes  the  vertebral  column 
and  part  of  the  Quadratue  lumborum  muscles. 

TEE  PEBITONEUH. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  student  has  finished  the  dissection  of  the  antero- 
lateral abdominal  wall,  has  studied  the  anatomy  of  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia, 
the  fiheath  of  the  Rectus  muscle,  and  has  seen  tne  adminiculum  linear  alba.  The 
semilunar  folds  of  Douglas  are  before  him,  and  he  is  ready  to  incise  the  trans- 
versalis  fescia  and  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

The  Recti  muscles  should  have  been  cut  transversely  a  little  below  the  umbil- 
icus and  both  turned  down  together  from  their  sheath  without  dividing  the  linea 
alba. 


FlO.  MO.— Posterior  I 


ulnis  muicles.    (Luichka.) 


Behind  the  Recti  on  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  linea  alba  is  a  trian- 
gular band  of  fibrous  tissue  called  admimouhim  linete  albv  (adminiculum,  "prop 
on  which  a  vino  grows  ")  (Fig.  580,  4).    It  passes  up  4  or  5  cm.  to  strengthen  the 
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white  line,  its  apex  being  above  and  ita  base  below.  It  rises  from  the  crests  of 
the  pubic  bones  and  arches  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  This 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  urachus  which  lies  behind  it,  separated  by  the 
transversalis  fascia;  both  are  outside  the  peritoneum. 

Kow  open  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Do  not  make  a  median  incision  from  the 
ensnbrm  cartilage  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  Start  at  the  umbilicus  and  make  two 
oblique  cuts  from  it,  one  to  each  Foupart's  ligament  near  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  ;  make  one  more  from  the  umbilicus  to  tbe  ensiform  cartilage. 
Mate  a  transverse  cut  ou  either  side  when  more  room  is  desired.  To  the  right 
of  tbe  upper  incision  will  be  seen  a  rouud  cord  passing  from  the  umbilicns  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  liver  and  enclosed  in  a  double  layer  of  serous  tissue.  The 
latter  is  peritoneum,  called  the  broad,  suspensory,  or  falciform  ligament  of  the 
liver;  the  cord  is  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver,  or  a  part  of  the  obliterated 
umbilical  vein,  which  in  the  foetal  state  carried  arterial  blood  from  the  placenta 
to  the  liver  first  and  thence  over  the  body. 

Turn  down  the  lower  triangular  flap  and  the  view  presented  is  shown  in  Fig. 
581.     Three  distinct  bands  or  cords  are  seen  passing  from  below  upward  toward 


•r  hair.    The  perlloDeum  Is  In  pUce,  a 


the  umbilicus.  They  are  all  foetal  structures.  The  middle  one  is  the  urachus, 
the  remnant  of  the  stalk  of  the  allantois;  it  may  remain  pervious.  The  two 
lateral  ones  are  the  obliterated  hypogagtric  arteries  which  conveyed  venous  blood 
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from  the  foetus  to  the  placenta  for  oxygenation  which  was  returned,  as  we  l^ave 
seen,  by  the  umbilical  vein.  The  younger  the  subject  under  dissection, '  the 
bigger  are  these  two  cords.  Near  the  umbilicus  they  subdivide  into  numerous 
threads  which  in  part  join  the  urachus,  in  part  run  free  toward  the  umbilicus, 
and  only  the  smallest  part  reaches  it.  The  proximal  part  of  this  artery  is  still 
pervious  after  birth  as  far  as  the  bladder  under  the  name  of  superior  vesical. 

To  either  side  of  the  three  cords  is  seen  the  deep  epigastric  artery  passing  in 
behind  the  Rectus  at  the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas.  These  five  bands  are  cov- 
ered posteriorly  by  peritoneum,  which  is  thrown  backward  in  five  folds  or  ridges 
{plica,  fold)  forming  in  all  six  fossae,  or  three  to  a  side.  Sometimes  the  obliter- 
ated hypogastric  artery  is  identical  in  position  with  the  deep  epigastric,  in  which 
case  folds  and  fossae  are  less  in  number.  The  middle  fold  is  called  plica  umbil- 
icalis  media  or  superior  ligament  of  the  bladder ;  the  next  on  either  side  the  plica 
umbilicalis  lateralis,  or  lateral  ligament  of  the  bladder ;  the  fold  over  the  deep 
epigastric  artery  is  the  plica  epigastrica.  The  simplest  nomenclature  is  plica 
urachi,  plica  hypogastrica,  plica  epigastrica.  The  fossae  included  between  these 
folds  are  named — the  most  external,  outside  the  epigastric  artery  and  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  the  external  inguinal  fossa  ;  between  the  urachus  and  the  cord 
of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  is  the  internal  inguinal  fossa,  and  the 
remaining  depression  is  the  middle  inguinal  fossa.  This  one  may  be  very  narrow 
and  quite  deep.  The  external  fossa  has  on  its  floor  the  internal  abdominal  ring, 
and  admits  the  oblique  inguinal  hernia ;  either  of  the  other  two  allows  a  direct 
inguinal  hernia.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein  is  the  femoral  or  crural 
fossa,  the  site  of  femoral  hernia.  All  the  above  points  should  be  noticed  when 
the  abdomen  is  opened. 

The  structures  now  presented  for  study,  more  or  less  preliminary  at  first  and 
in  detail  later,  are  here  presented. 

1.  Peritoneum  which  lines  the  cavitv  and  clothes  the  viscera. 

2.  Abdominal  part  of  alimentary  canal : 

(Duodenum. 
Jejunum. 
Ileum. 

^  Caecum. 
Ascending  colon. 
Transverse  colon. 
Descending  colon. 
Sigmoid  Flexure. 
Rectum. 

{Liver. 
Gall-bladder. 
Pancreas. 

4.  Spleen. 

5.  Two  Kidneys,  Ureters,  Adrenals  or  Suprarenal  Capsules,  and  Bladder. 

6.  In  female,  Uterus,  Ovaries,  and  Fallopian  Tubes. 

7.  Lymphatic  Glands,  Vessels,  and  beginning  of  Thoracic  Duct. 

8.  Abdominal  Aorta  and  nine  sets  of  branches. 

9.  Vena  cava  inferior  and  tributaries ;  beginning  of  Vena  azygos  major  and 
minor. 

10.  Portal  venous  svstem. 

11.  Lumbar  Plexus  of  cerebro-spinal  nerves;  Sympathetic  Nerves  and 
Plexuses. 

We  get  but  a  partial  view  of  all  when  the  viscera  are  undisturbed  (Fig.  584). 
Like  a  curtain  the  great  omentum  conceals  most  of  the  small  intestines,  but  it 
may  be  short  or  turned  up  or  to  one  side.  The  parts  to  be  seen  are  indicated  in 
the  diagram.  To  find  the  transverse  colon,  throw  the  great  omentum  and  stom- 
ach well  up  over  the  ribs ;  now  the  whole  colon  can  be  traced,  beginning  in  the 
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Fio.  5S2.— Anlerlor  view  of  HIb'  modeU  of  (he  nbdomlual  coulenM.   Drawn  rram  phocogiapha. 
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right  iliac  fossa  at  the  ccecum,  then  upward,  across,  downward,  and  into  the  sig- 
moid flexure  and  rectum.     This  surrounds  the  coits  of  the  small  intestines. 


iMn 


?in.  584.— pMltlon  or  abdominal  organi  In  a  atate  of  inadento  dliUntlOD.   (Joetael.) 

The  other  structures  not  evident  without  dissection  or  manipulation  can  be 
located  by  aid  of  Figs.  582,  583.  The  organs  there  are  all  spaced  and  so  are 
not  in  their  exact  positions. 

It  is  customary  to  study  the  peritoneum  before  taking  up  the  separate  viscera. 
This  membrane  has  quite  a  reputation.  Whenever  in  Human  Anatomy  any- 
thing is  difficult  or  obscure,  one  should  leave  the  complex  adult  form  and  study 
the  more  primitive  simple  type  of  the  embryo  or  new-born ;  if  that  be  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  go  to  the  lower  animals  (Comparative  Anatomy),  while  the  ambi- 
tious student  investigates  even  fossil  animals  (Palseontology).  It  is  meant  by 
this  that  the  medical  student  should  first  study  something  of  the  development  of 
the  peritoneum  before  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  and  destroying  important 
structures. 

Some  Eiiential  Facta  in  the  Development  of  the  Peritoneum. 
In  the  early  development  of  the  alimentary  canal,  before  the  twelfth  day  in 
the  human  embryo,  all  three  germ-layers  push  forward,  are  folded  over,  and  pro- 
duce the  head  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  fore-gut.  This  is  blind  at  the  front 
end,  and  the  mouth  is  developed  later  by  an  invagination  from  the  exterior.  The 
middle  part  of  tbe  future  alimentary  tract,  mid-gut^  is  in  free  communication  for 
some  time  with  the  blastodermic  vesicle  which  is  later  called  the  yolk-sac.  The 
approximation  of  the  body-walls  at  the  umbilicus  gradually  pinches  the  yolk-ttalk 
off  into  tbe  vitelline  duct,  so  the  sac  finally  lies  wholly  outside  the  body  of  the 
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embryo  and  that  part  of  it  enclosed  within  is  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  (Fig. 
585).  Finally,  at  the  caudal  end  a  hind-gut  is  formed  and  an  anti8  added  by  a 
process  of  invagination. 


Amnio^^ 


':AUuntoim 
Hvndrgut 


Fore-gut  /  Heart 

Chorda  DormUU 


Fig.  685.— Diagram  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  mammalian  embryo.    Very  early.    (Alter  Qoain.) 

Thus  the  whole  alimentary  canal  was  originally  a  straight  tube  placed  in 
front  of  the  aorta,  or  the  original  two  primary  aortae,  and  that  in  front  of  the 


Fore-gut 


Chorda 

Doraalit 


Aorta 


^id-gut 


Hind-gut 


Fig.  586.~Schematic  median  section  of  a  human  embryo.    (After  Dexter.) 

future   vertebral    column,  the   cJiorda   dorsalis  (Fig.   586).     Along    its   middle 
region,  the  anterior  wall  is  lacking  as  it  opens  here  into  the  yolk-sac. 
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The  fore-gut  contracts  to  form  the  oesophagus^  which  is  very  short  (Fig.  587). 
This  gradually  widens  into  a  spindle-like  dilatation  indicating  the  stomach.     The 


Oeaophagut- 


Stomach 


HUid-gut 


"JhordcL 
Doraalia 


Aorta 


^id-gut 


Fio.  587.— Schematic  median  section  of  a  human  embryo  of  fourth  week.    (After  Dexter.) 

small  intestine  is  short  and  straight  with  a  wide  opening  into  the  yolk-sac.     Just 


Lesser  Curvature 


Pylaru% 


Vitelline  Duct 


Fra.  588.— Schematic  median  section  of  a  human  embryo  of  fifth  or  sixth  week.    (After  Dexter.) 

below  the  stomach,  the  liver  is  budding  out  from  the  duodenum.     This  stage  is 
attained  in  the  fourth  week  in  the  human  embrvo.     There  are  now  five  successive 
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districts  in  the  whole  canal,  mouth,  throat  and  visceral  cleftt,  oesophagvs,  spindle- 
shaped  Btomach,  and  the  remaining  tube  connected  with  the  yolk-sac. 

By  the  fifth  or  sixth  week,  the  stomach,  at  first  straight  and  parallel  with  the 

axis  of  the  body,  begins  to  show  a  convex  greater  curvature  toward  the  vertebral 

column  and  a  concave  lesser  curvature  on  the  opposite 

side.     This  is  covered  by  the  voluminous  liver.     The 


vyloric  end  is  tilted  away  from  the  column  and  this 
D  (Fig.  r""'      ■     ■ 


forms  the  duodenal  /    ^    _ 

nication  with  the  volk-sac  becomes  constricted  and 
absorbed  there  is  developed  a  long  umbilical  loop  of 
intestine  opposite  the  vitelline  duct.  The  end  of  this 
loop  passes  for  a  time  into  the  umbilical  cord  sur- 
rounded by  a  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum.  This 
loop  passes  downward  and  forward,  and  consists  of 

'  two  nearly  parallel  arms  between  which  is  Stretched 

the  mesentery.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  vitelline 
duct  on  the  lower  arm  of  the  loop  is  seen  a  small  en- 
largement; this  marks  the  future  ceeeum  ^nA.  begin- 
ning of  the  colon  and  end  of  small  intestine.  Five 
portions  of  intestine  are  now  to  be  distinguished: 
the  short  part  passing  back  from  the  stomach  toward 
the  spinal  column  becomes  duodenum;  at  the  turn- 

teriei StidcdT  ific^r*  *   ™^"*""     ing-point  into  the  umbilical  loop  is  the  duodeno-jejunal 
junction;  the  anterior  descending  arm  and  bend  of 

the  loop  become  small  intestine;  most  of  the  ascending  posterior  arm  becomes 

colon,  and  the  terminal  part,  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum. 

At  first  the  alimentary  tract  is  mostly  in  contact  with  the  chorda  dorsalis 

held  by  a  broad  mass  of  embryonal  connective  tissue.     This  tissue  contains  two 


PiQ,  590,— niigram  to  show  the  oriRlnHl  poslllons  of  the  liver,  itomacb,  dDOdeaum,  ptmcreu  wad  spleen, 
and  the  mcsenteriea  cunnecled,    A  longitudinal  section.    (Herlwig.) 

primitive  aortte.  The  right  and  left  portions  of  the  body-cavity  approach  each 
other  ami  compress  this  tissue  into  a  mesentery,  which  is  attached  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube  beginning  with  the  stomach,  connecting  it  with  the  chorda. 
The  special  part  of  this  membrane  attached  to  the  stomach  posteriorly  is  called 
mesogastrium,  that  to  the  small  intestine  is  called  mesentery  {medium  intettinum 
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or  [iiaov  sunpov,  middle  iDtestine);  that  to  the  colon,  the  mesocolon;  tliat  to  the 
sigmoid  fiexure,  the  vueosigmoidea  or  sigmoid  mesocolon  ;  and  that  to  the  rectum, 
the  mesori^ctum.  This  has  not  been  represented  in  the  above  figures  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity.  There  is  also  a  ventral  mesentery,  but  not  of  such  extent  as  the 
dorsal.  It  extends  along  the  front  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  throat  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  duodenum  and  in  front  as  far  down  as  the  umbilicus 
(Fig.  589).  It  almost  makes  the  body-cavity  a  paired  structure.  In  the  upper 
part  of  this  mesentery  is  developed  the  heart,  the  part  enclosing  it  being  called 
mesoeardium  anterius  and  posterius.  The  lower  part  extends  from  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  to  the  anterior  wall  and  has  many  names — ventral  gastric  and 
duodenal  mesentery,  liver-ridge  and  prohepaticus ;  it  is  never  called  anterior 
mesogastrium. 

The  liver  is  here  developed  anterior  to  the  stomach,  budding  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum  (Fig.  590). 

The  pancreas  buds  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  duodenum,  vertical  at  first 
and  covered  on  both  sides  by  the  mesentery  of  the  small  intestine;  it  passes  into 
the  mesogastrium  later  and  becomes  transverse. 

The  spleen  is  developed  in  the  second  month  in  the  mesogastrium  and  is  not 
connected  directly  with  the  alimentary  canal. 

At  this  stage,  passing  from  before  backward,  we  find  the  structures  arranged : 
anteriorly,  liver;  in  the  centre,  stomach;  posteriorly,  spleen  and  pancreas.  The 
anterior  mesentery  in  front  of  the  liver  becomes  the  suspensory  or  falciform  liga- 
ment of  the  liver,  extending  to  the  umbilicus  below  and  embracing  the  intra- 
abdominal part  of  the  umbilical  vein.  The  anterior  mesentery  between  the  liver 
and  stomach  becomes  the  lesser  omentum  or  liff.  kepato-gastro-duodenah.  The 
mesogastrium  between  stomach  and  spleen  becomes  gaatro-splenic  omentum,  and 
that  part  between  the  spleen  and  vertebral  column  forms  the  great  omentum. 

Fig.  591  is  a  cross-section  of  the  same  embryo.  Anteriorly  are  the  two  sacs 
of  the  liver  projecting  one  into  each  side  of  the  body-cavity.  The  right  sac 
grows  to  a  larger  size  than  the  left;  they  form  respectively  the  right  and  left  lobes. 
Behind  these  is  the  duodenum  and  behind  that  the  pancreas.     The  intervening 


parts  of  the  mesentery  are  called  ligaments,  viz,  first,  suspensory  ligament  of 
liver,  next  hepato-duodenal  ligament,  next  diiodeno-pancreatic  ligament,  and  lastly 
the  dorsal  mesentery.     Note  that  pancreas  and  duodenum  are  wholly  enclosed. 

The  vascular  arrangement  of  this  stage  is  shown  in  Fig.  592.  The  coeliae 
axis,  the  superior  mesenteric  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries  have  their  points  of 
supply  definitely  marked  out  even  in  the  sixth  week.  They  pass  from  the  aorta 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  mesogastrium  and  mesentery  to  their  destinations, 
which  never  change.  The  cceliac  axis  goes  to  the  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas, 
liver  and  part  of  duodenum;  the  superior  mesenteric,  to  part  of  duodenum,  the 
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BtDall  intestines,  and  part  of  colon ;  the  iuferior  mesenteric,  to  the  remainder  of 
the  tube. 

The  length  of  the  intestine  continually  increases,  and  it  becomes  more  bent 
and  tortuous,  till  from  the  third  month  on  there  occur  two  important  changes.  od« 


in  regard  to  a  twist  of  the  intestinal  loop  and  one  in  regard  to  a  change  in  posi- 
tion of  the  stomach.  The  ascending  and  descending  arms  of  the  umbilical  loop 
have  been  lying  side  by  side  one  above  the  other ;  now  the  lower  arm,  which 
becomes  cfecum  and  colon,  begins  topass  over  the  upper  arm  and  crosses  the  small 
intestine  transversely  (Fig.  593).     The  upper  arm  moves  but  little  or  none,  as  it 


is  already  fixed  to  the  vertebral  column  at  its  upper  duodeno-jejunal  end,  perhaps 
by  the  muscle  of  Treitz. 

The  GEecum,  which  has  already  developed  an  appendix,  is  thus  landed  whollv  od 
the  right  side  of  the  body  up  under  the  liver  (Figs.  594  and  596).  At  first  tUre 
is  no  ascending  colon,  the  transverse  colon  running  across  the  duodenum  inferior 
to  the  stomach  and  up  to  the  spleen,  making  a  splenic  flexure  ;  it  passes  through 
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the  left  lumbar  regioD  and  is  continued  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum.  The 
cfecum  increases  in  length  and,  finding  least  resistance  helow,  finally  settles  into 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  dragging  down  a  short  ascending  colon. 

The  mesentery,  seen  in  the  loop  of  Fig.  592,  makes  a  half  rotation  as  does 
the  loop,  and  its  anterior  surface  becomes  posterior,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Figs. 
595  and  696. 

Fig.  597  shows  the  arterial  supply  after  the  twist  of  the  umbilical  loop,  with 
the  coSiac  axis  behind  the  stomach,  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery  fastening  the  duodenum  between  itself  and 
the  aorta,  and  the  inferior  mesenteric  coming  off  below. 

During  this  period  of  intestinal  torsion,  the  stomach 
has  suffered  a  double  change.  First  the  stomach  twists 
around  an  antero-posterior  axis,  so  its  cardiac  or  oesoph- 
ageal end  moves  to  the  left  and  downward,  while  its  py- 
loric end  moves  a  little  to  the  right  and  upward ;  and 
its  vertical  position  becomes  more  transverse. 

Secondly,  its  long  axis  having  been  parallel  to  the 
vertebral  column,  it  originally  presented  a  right  and  left 
surface,  supplied  respectively  by  the  right  and  left  vagus 
nerves.  It  now  falls  over  so  that  its  right  side  becomes 
posterior  and  its  left  side  anterior,  and  the  greater  curv- 
ature becomes  more  inferior,  and  the  lesser  curvature 
more  superior.  The  vagus  nerves  still  supply  the  same 
surfaces,  which  have  changed  their  positions:  the  right 
nerve  now  goes  to  the  posterior  surface  and  the  left  one 
to  the  anterior  surface. 

The  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  also  experiences 
the  same  torsion. 

The  mesogaetrium  is  modified  by  this  rotation  to 
the  right.  In  the  anterior  mesentery  is  the  liver  (Fig. 
590),  but  in  the  adult  we  find  it  shifted  to  the  right  side 
of  the  body.  The  spleen  was  posterior  to  the  stomach ; 
In  the  adult  it  is  Co  its  left.  So  these  three  antero-pos- 
terior organs  have  become  laterally  placed,  and  from 
right  to  left  are  hereafter  found :  liver,  stomach,  spleen. 


of  Ihe  iL _ 

Hepatic  aitery. 
WrT  M.  Col.  Bi 


ser.— FEnal  dlspoaltlon 


Again  connected  with  this  torsion  of  the  stomach  is  associated  the  formation 
of  the  great  omentum.     To  illustrate  this,  carve  a  piece  of  wood  to  represent  the 
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Stomach ;  let  two  layers  of  cloth  attached  to  the  posterior  border  represent  the 
mesogastriuna  attached  to  the  vertebra!  column  (Fig.  598).  This  was  the  original 
condition  (Fig.  592).  Now  turn  the  stomach  to  the  right,  allowing  the  cloth  to 
fall  loosely  to  the  left,  and  immediately  a  cavity  is  formed  included  between  tiro 
layers  of  cloth  anteriorly  and  two  layers  posteriorly  (Fig.  599).  In  the  embryo 
a  similar  cavity  is  formed  called  the  cavity  of  the  great  omentum,  the  letter  tac 
of  peritoneuvi,  bursa  omentalia ;  and  a  similar  fold  of  four  layers  is  formed  called 
the  great  omentum  which  in  the  embryo  and  infant  contains  tnis  cavity. 

The  entrance  to  this  cavity  is  indicated  by  the  arrow  iu  Figs.  695,  596,  and 
599,  and  the  bulging  of  the  great  omentum  is  seen  to  the  left  of  and  below  the 
greater  curvature  of  the  stomach.  Compare  the  above  with  Fig.  600,  and  the 
position  of  the  sac  will  be  better  understood. 

The  front  wall  of  the  bursa  omentalis  is  formed  by  the  stomach ;  the  posterior 
wall  by  the  meeogaetrium,  which  at  first  completely  invests  the  pancreas,  touches 
the  spleen,  and  covers  part  of  the  left  suprarenal  capsule.  The  opening  is  turned 
to  the  right  and  covered  anteriorly  by  the  lesser  omentum.     The  space  between 


Fin.  GIKI. —Schematic  and  enlarged  rroea  sertlon 
through  the  bods'  of  >  human  embryo  In  the  region 

of  the  meBOgaitriuiD.    Beelnnlng  of  third   month.  Fig.  GOl.— Same  tectiou  u  In  Fie.  600.  U  end  or 

(Toldt.)  Ih[rd  month.    (Toldt.) 

the  lesser  omentum  and  right  end  of  pancreas  is  the  atrium  bargee  omentaUi  or 
the  antechamber  or  le»ser  omental  pocket.  It  lies  below  and  behind  the  Spigelian 
lobe  of  the  liver.    The  bursa  proper,  or  lesser  sac,  is  that  part  behind  the  stomach. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  month  the  pancreas  touches  the  left  suprarenal  cap- 
sule (Fig.  601),  the  layer  of  mesogastrium  separating  the  two  becomes  later 
absorbed,  and  the  pancreas  is  then  an  extraperitoneal  organ  separated  from  tbe 
kidney  or  capsule  by  connective  tissue.  By  further  development  this  lesser  sac 
continues  to  push  between  the  layers  of  the  great  omentum  downward  and  to  the 
left,  and  fuses  with  neighboring  viscera.  The  great  omentum,  formerly  a  part 
of  the  mesogastrium,  comes  to  liang  freely  down  over  the  transverse  colon  and 
then  in  front  of  the  small  intestines,  as  about  to  do  in  Figs.  596  and  602. 

The  lamellfe  composing  the  bursa  omentalis  or  lesser  sac  are  each  composed 
of  two  layers;  they  are  placed  close  together  and  are  continuous  below  (Figs- 
602  and  603).  The  more  anterior  one  is  attached  to  the  greater  curvature  of 
the  stomach  and  the  posterior  one  lying  on  the  intestines  was  originally  attached 
to  the  vertebral  column  and  enclosed  most  of  the  pancreas  (Figs.  600  and  602). 
In  many  mammals  no  further  change  occurs.     In  man  fusions  follow :   the  p<»- 
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terior  lamella  covers  a  large  part  of  the  posterior  abominal  nail,  and  its  original 
line  of  vertebral  attachment  gets  displaced  to  the  left ;  it  joins  the  diaphragm  and 
forms  the  lig.  phreno-lienah,  suspensory  ligament  of  the  spleen.  Below  it  be- 
comes fused  to  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  and  to  the  trans- 
verse colon  (Fig.  603).  These  two  contiguous  layers,  i.  e.  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  mesogastrium  and  the  tipper  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  may  present 
a  fissure  at  birth  in  manv  mammals.  During  early  infancy  in  the  human  species 
they  form  a  single  lamella  with  a  deposit  of  tat  (Fig.  603).  In  adult  life  no  trace 
of  the  extra  layer  is  seen. 

There  are  then  three  types  of  relation  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  great 
omentum  to  the  transverse  mesocolon :  ftetal,  where  they  are  separate  (Fig.  602); 
infantile,  where  they  are  fused  into  one  layer  (Fig.  603) ;  and  adult,  where  all 
trace  of  this  layer  has  disappeared  and  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  great  omen- 
tum seems  to  enclose  the  transverse  colon  (Fig   '^'"'' 


Anterior  lamOia  of  gi 

feVetiar  bandia  iil  greai^r 


ily  of  Ih 


great  omentum  o 


Flo.  602. — Dlagrani  to  lUiutrate  the  development  of  the  buna  omenUUs, 
tcuersac.   FeeuTitage.   *.  Lessee  aac    (Uertwlg,) 


The  lesser  sac  of  peritoneum  (bursa  omentalis)  is  still  continuous  with  the 
greater  sac  or  general  peritoneal  cavity,  something  like  the  two  cavities  of  an 
hour-glass,  only  the  upper  cavity  (lesser  sac)  is  comparatively  small  and  bent 
down  behind  the  other.     In  Fig.  60S  the  cavity  behind  the  stomach  is  connected 


RuUrlor  Usmdia  of  erealtt 


FiQ.  80S.— Developmi 


with  the  larger  cavity  in  front  of  it  by  means  of  a  foramen  to  the  right  of  the 
lesser  omentum.  It  is  the  foramen  of  Winalow,  and  is  to  be  found  just  under 
the  hilus  (the  black  spot  on  a  bean)  of  the  liver  to  the  right  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  gall-bladder. 

After  childhood  the  cavity  of  the  lesser  sac  descending  into  the  great  omen- 
tum is  obliterated  and  the  four  layers  are  fused  into  an  omental  plate. 
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Mesentery  of  the  Small  Intestine  and  Colon. 

The  mesentery  is  influenced  by  the  increase  in  length  of  the  small  intestine. 
It  becomes  fan-shaped,  and  its  length  at  its  insertion  into  the  intestine  is  many 
times  that  of  its  origin  from  the  lumbar  vertebrae ;  so  it  lies  in  folds  and  is  called 
di.  frill.  In  man  after  the  fourth  month,  this  becomes  more  complicated  by  Aisions 
with  the  posterior  body-wall  or  neighboring  viscera.  It  affects  especially  the 
mesentery  of  the  duodenum  and  colon. 

The  duodenum  at  first  is  completely  invested  with  peritoneum  (Fig.  595); 
later  other  viscera  growing  faster  are  thought  to  pull  it  away  and  appropriate  it, 
and  so  posteriorly  it  comes  to  lie  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  body  and  becomes  an 
immovable  organ  (Fig.  603). 

The  large  intestine  possesses  a  suspensorium  attached  to  the  vertebral  column 
and  designated  the  mesocolon.  When  the  twist  of  the  umbilical  loop  occurred, 
the  transverse  colon  and  its  mesocolon  were  drawn  transversely  across  the  duode- 
num, and  a  new  secondary  line  of  attachment  was  thus  formed.  This  explains 
why  in  the  adult  we  find  the  body-cavity  divided  by  the  transverse  colon  and 
transverse  mesocolon  into  chambers,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  In  the  upper  are  the 
stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  spleen  and  part  of  duodenum ;  in  the  lower,  part  of 
duodenum  and  the  small  intestines.  The  duodenum,  in  order  to  get  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  space,  passes  underneath  the  transverse  colon  or  apparently 
through  the  mesocolon  (Fig.  596). 

The  caecum,  ascending  and  descending  colon,  also  lie  with  their  posterior 
walls  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  body-wall,  but  sometimes  they  have  a  more 
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Fig.  604.— Cross  section  of  alimentary  canal  of  Fig.  596  to  show  mesenteries.    (Dexter.) 

or  less  distinct  mesentery  as  they  did  originally.     The  original  disposition  can  be 
seen  by  taking  a  cross  section  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  Fig.  596  along  the 
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Fig.  605.— Schematic  drawing  of  a  cross  section  of  a  serous  cavity.    (Gegenbaur.) 


line  X.  Each  colon  and  the  small  intestine  are  fixed  to  the  aorta  and  vertebral 
column  by  its  special  mesentery,  which  allows  freedom  of  motion  (Fig.  604). 
The  mesentery  is  seen  to  be  formed  of  two  layers  of  peritoneum  which  surround 
an  intestine  completely,  except  at  a  posterior  line  where  there  is  opportunity  for 
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vessels,  nerves,  aod  lymphatics  to  enter  or  return.  Two  layers  of  peritoneal  con- 
nective tissue,  which  lodge  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  constitute  a  mesentery. 
The  intestine  looks  as  though  it  had  pushed  its  way  into  the  sac  of  peritoneum  as 
a  finger  enters  a  glove.  That  comparison  is  incorrect,  for  intestine  and  perito- 
neum are  developed  simultaneously.  The  intestine  is  not  first  made  and  then 
pushed,  as  would  appear  (Fig.  605). 

The  intestine  and  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum  are  formed  together.  As  the 
intestine  recedes,  the  serous  membrane  comes  from  the  wall  to  it  in  a  duplicature. 
The  layer  covering  the  intestine  is  called  visceral;  that  reflected  upon  the 
parietes  or  wall  is  the  parietal  layer^  and  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  is  the 
mesentery. 

In  the  adult  the  small  intestine  is  unchanged,  but  the  mesentery  of  the  right 
and  left  colon  has  been  widely  separated  posteriorly,  and  it  and  some  of  the  pari- 
etal peritoneum  have  been  changed  to  connective  tissue,  so  each  colon  becomes 
fixed  and  partly  extraperitoneal,  like  the  duodenum  and  pancreas  (Fig.  603). 
The  kidneys  were  always  outside,  being  developed  in  the  retroperitoneal  space. 

Summary. 

Separation  of  the  alimentary  tube  and  its  mesentery  into  distinct  regions 
(Hertwig) : 

1.  The  alimentary  canal  is  originally  a  straight  tube  from  mouth  to  anus, 
near  the  middle  of  which  the  yolk-sac  is  attached  by  the  vitelline  duct  (Figs.  686 
and  587). 

2.  The  alimentary  tube  is  attached  throughout  its  whole  length  to  the  verte- 
bral column  by  a  narrow  dorsal  mesentery ;  it  is  also  connected  with  the  anterior 
wall,  as  far  as  the  umbilicus,  by  means  of  a  ventral  mesentery. 

3.  At  some  distance  behind  (below)  the  visceral  clefts,  the  stomach  arises  as 
a  spindle-shaped  enlargement;  its  dorsal  mesentery  is  designated  as  mesogas- 
trium. 

4.  The  portion  which  follows  the  stomach  grows  more  rapidly  in  length  than 
does  the  trunk,  and  therefore  forms  a  loop  with  an  upper,  descending,  narrower 
arm,  which  becomes  the  small  intestine,  and  a  lower  ascending  more  capacious 
arm  which  produces  the  large  intestine. 

5.  The  stomach  takes  on  the  form  of  a  sac  and  becomes  so  turned  that  its 
long  axis  coincides  with  the  transverse  axis  of  the  body  and  that  the  line  of  attach- 
ment of  the  mesogastrium,  or  its  greater  curvature,  which  at  first  was  dorsal, 
comes  to  lie  be)ow  or  caudad. 

6.  The  intestinal  loop  undergoes  such  a  twisting  that  its  lower  ascending  arm 
(large  intestine)  is  laid  over  (ventrad  to)  the  upper  descending  arm  (small  intes- 
tine) from  right  to  left  and  crosses  it  near  its  origin  at  the  stomach. 

7.  The  twisting  of  the  intestinal  loop  explains  why  in  the  adult  the  duodenum, 
as  it  merges  into  the  jejunum,  passes  under  the  transverse  colon  and  through  its 
mesocolon  (crossing  and  crossed  parts  of  the  intestine). 

8.  The  lower  arm  of  the  loop,  during  and  after  its  twisting  and  crossing  of  the 
upper  arm,  assumes  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  permits  one  to  distinguish  the 
cascum,  the  colon  ascendens,  colon  transversum,  and  colon  descendens. 

9.  Within  the  space  bounded  by  the  horseshoe,  the  upper  arm  of  the  loop 
becomes  folded  to  form  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine. 

10.  The  mesentery,  which  is  at  first  common  to  the  whole  tube,  becomes 
differentiated  into  separate  regions  and  adapts  itself  to  the  different  folds  and 
elongations.  It  is  elongated  and  here  and  there  undergoes  fusion  with  the  peri- 
toneum of  the  body-cavity,  by  means  of  which  it  acquires  new  points  of  attach- 
ment, or  in  certain  tracts  wholly  disappears ;  some  portions  of  the  intestine  are 
thus  deprived  of  their  mesentery  (Fig.  614). 

11.  The  mesentery  of  the  duodenum,  and  in  part  that  of  the  colon  ascendens 
and  descendens,  fuses  with  the  wall  of  the  body. 
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12.  The  mesentery  of  the  colon  transversum  acquires  a  new  line  of  attachment 
running  from  right  to  left,  and  becomes  differentiated  from  the  mesentery  as 
meBocolon. 

13.  The  mesogastrium  of  the  stomach  follows  the  torsions  of  the  latter,  and  is 
converted  into  the  greater  omentum,  which  grows  out  from  the  greater  curvature 
of  the  stomach  to  cover  all  the  viscera  lying  below. 

14.  Fusion  of  the  walls  of  the  omentum  occur  with  the  adjacent  serous  mem- 
branes :  (1)  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  body,  where  its  line  of  origin  from  the 
vertebral  column  is  displaced  to  the  left  side  of  the  body  (Fig.  614) ;  (2)  with  the 
transverse  colon  and  mesocolon  (Fig.  603) ;  (3)  anterior  and  posterior  walls  come 
into  close  contact  and  fuse  into  an  omental  plate. 

Development  of  special  organs  out  of  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  tube : 

1.  From  the  intestinal  canal  proper  there  are  formed  only  two  glands,  devel- 
oped from  the  duodenum,  viz.  the  liver  and  pancreas. 

2.  The  liver  is  developed  as  a  branched  tubular  gland  which  becomes  a  net- 
work :  (a)  There  grow  out  from  the  duodenum  into  the  ventral  mesentery  or  pre- 
hepaticus  two  liver-tubes,  the  fundaments  of  the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver. 
(6)  The  tubes  form  hollow  or  solid  branches,  the  hepatic  cylinders,  which  become 
in  part  bile-ducts  and  in  part  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  (e)  The  common  bile-duct 
rises  as  an  evagination  of  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  receiving  the  two  hepatic  tubes, 
and  at  one  place  an  evagination  which  becomes  the  gall-bladder  and  cystic  duct. 

3.  From  the  ventral  mesentery  into  which  the  liver  grows  are  derived  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  of  the  liver  (falciform)  and  the  lesser  omentum. 

4.  The  pancreas  grows  from  the  duodenum  into  the  dorsal  mesentery  and  into 
the  mesogastrium. 

The  mesentery,  which  the  pancreas  originally  possesses,  disappears  and  fuses 
with  the  posterior  body-wall.  By  reason  of  the  twist  of  the  stomach,  the  long 
vertical  axis  of  the  pancreas  becomes  transverse. 

Adult  Peritoneum. 

During  life  and  before  dissection  of  the  dead  subject  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
air-tight.  Atmospheric  pressure  and  muscular  tension  allow  no  space  to  be  vacant. 
The  peritoneum  {ntpadveti^^  to  extend  around)  is  the  shiny  serous  membrane 
lining  the  abdominal  walls  and  posteriorly  either  lining  the  wall  or  covering  the 
viscera.  If  one  is  asked  to  touch  the  liver  or  stomach  it  is  the  peritoneum  cover- 
ing those  organs  which  is  touched.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was  opened  when  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall  was  incised,  and  does  not  exist  till  artificially  produced 
by  the  surgeon  or  dissector. 

In  the  male  it  is  a  closed  sac  with  its  two  walls  approximated,  and  consequently 
perfectly  empty  except  for  a  small  amount  of  yellowish-green  lubricating  fluid, 
liquor  peritonei.  Its  anterior  wall  has  already  been  opened  and  is  called  the 
parietal  peritoneum.  Its  posterior  wall  is  tucked  into  every  crevice  and  corner 
around  and  between  the  viscera,  which  may  be  regarded  as  lying  behind  the  whole 
sac.  This  layer  is  largely  visceral  and  the  spaces  between  single  organs  are  only 
capillary.  In  the  female,  the  peritoneum  has  two  openings ;  there  is  a  single 
region  on  either  side  where  mucous  membrane  is  continued  into  serous  membrane, 
viz.  where  the  Fallopian  tube  opens  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Other  serous  membranes  are  comparatively  small,  and,  like  the  pleura,  serous 
pericardium,  or  tunica  vaginalis,  surround  one  organ.  In  these  it  is  very  easy  to 
trace  the  layer  around  the  walls,  then  its  reflection  upon  the  viscus  and  off  again 
to  the  starting-point.  In  the  peritoneum,  or  really  behind  it,  we  have  many 
organs  involved,  nearly  all  of  which  have  experienced  changes  in  size  or  position  . 
during  foetal  life,  so  that  the  task  is  somewhat  more  complex.  It  is  to  trace  the 
peritoneal  layers,  from  one  organ  to  another  or  from  an  organ  to  a  wall,  and  to 
show  that  the  layers  are  continuous,  making  a  closed  sac. 
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We  may  say  that  the  peritoneum  has  two  surfaces,  i.  e,  one  attached  to  the 
wall  or  viscus  and  the  other  is  free  and  shiny ;  there  are  two  layers,  parietal  and 
visceral,  and  two  sacs,  since  the  large  one  has  a  posterior  subdivision  formed  when 
the  stomach  rotated  to  the  right  in  the  embryo. 

The  various  folds  and  bands  formed  by  the  peritoneum  in  passing  from  the 
different  viscera  or  walls  have  definite  names.  ' 

An  Omentum  means  a  fold  of  peritoneum  which  connects  the  stomach  with 
other  viscera,  viz.  great  and  gastro-colic  omentum^  small  or  g astro-hepatic^  and 
gastrO'Splenic.  These  are  situated  respectively  below,  above,  and  to  the  left  of 
the  stomach. 

A  Mesentery  is  a  fold  of  peritoneum  connecting  any  part  of  the  small  intestine 
to  the  posterior  wall.  It  is  used  also  in  a  wider  sense.  The  name  of  the  fold 
connecting  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  below  the  oesophagus  to  vertebral 
column  or  posterior  abdominal  wall  may  be  found  by  prefixing  the  Greek  adjective 
mesos  (/ii^Toc)  or  Latin  medium  to  the  Greek  or  Latin  name  of  the  part  fixed,  as 
mesogastrium^  mesoduodenum^  mesentery^  mesenteriolum  (little  mesentery  for  ver- 
miform appendix).  There  is  no  mesocaecum  in  the  adult,  but  sometimes  an 
ascending  or  descending  mesocolon ;  always  a  transverse  mesocolon,  a  sigmoid 
mesocolon,  and  a  mesorectum. 

Ligament  is  a  term  applied  to  folds  connecting  viscera  not  belonging  to  the 
intestinal  canal,  to  the  abdominal  walls,  or  to  fold^  which  bind  viscera  to  the 
diaphragm.  The  German  anatomists  apply  this  term  also  to  omenta.  There 
are  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  uterus,  and  liver,  and  others,  as  lieno-renal,  hepato- 
renal,  and  gastro-phrenic.        ;  .  .         .  . 

We  will  now  trace  the  peritoneum  in  a  vertical  direction  simply  to  show  its 
continuity  and  to  see  from  a  side  view  how  it  surrounds  viscera  or  forms  bridges 
from  one.  organ  to  another  (Fig.  606). 

We  may  begin  anywhere,  perhaps  best  at  a  point  above  the  liver,  where  the 
parietal  layer  of  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  liver,  becoming 
visceral  layer. 

The  student  is  supposed  to  have  read  carefully  all  the  description  of  the 
peritoneal  development.  Now  he  follows  by  hand  the  parts  in  the  subject  and 
the  diagram  by  eye.  Lifting  up  the  diaphragm  the  hand  passes  over  the  glisten- 
ing superior  surface  of  the  liver  in  the  middle  line  till  it  is  stopped  posteriorly 
by  a  fold  called  the  coronary  ligament.  The  peritoneum  covers  all  the  surface 
of  the  liver  to  its  anterior  acute  margin.  Next  lift  up  the  liver  from  the  stomach 
and  trace  the  layer  backward  on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  transverse 
fissure  or  hilus,  and  the  hand  is  again  stopped,  this  time  by  the  peritoneum 
descending  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  making  one  layer  of  the  lesser 
omentum  ;  or,  giving  the  names  of  the  viscera  connected,  hepato-gastric  omentum. 
This  layer  now  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  and  reaches  the  greater 
curvature ;  here  it  falls  directly  downward  to  a  varying  extent,  usually  to  the 
pubic  region,  making  the  anterior  superficial  layer  of  the  great  omentum.  Just 
below  the  stomach  the  transverse  colon  may  be  seen  shining  through.  This 
layer  in  the  foetus  and  young  child  should  not  be  attached  to  it,  however.  Now  lift 
up  the  great  omentum  over  the  stomach  and  this  layer  may  be  seen  to  be  reflected 
up  to  the  under  surface  of  the  transverse  colon,  making  the  posterior  superficial 
layer  of  the  great  omentum.  Fig.  602  shows  that  the  great  omentum  has  not 
always  been  present ;  this  layer  we  are  now  tracing  used  to  pass  above  the  trans- 
verse colon  and  go  to  the  pancreas  and  then  return,  making  two  layers.  Fig.  603 
shows  how  these  two  layers  united  into  one ;  and  Fig.  606  shows  how  one  has 
disappeared  as  such,  and  how  this  layer  passes  beneath  the  transverse  colon  and 
on  to  the  vertebral  column  and  anterior  margin  of  the  pancreas,  making  the 
lower  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon. 

This  layer  is  closely  connected  with  the  vertebral  column,  aorta,  and  vena  cava 
inferior,  and  on  leaving  the  pancreas  meets  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  and 
surrounds  them.     It  covers  only  anteriorly  the  pre-aortic  portion  of  the  duode- 
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Hum,  and  makes  another  excursion  to  surround  the  small  intestines  and  returns 
nnder  the  vessels  forming  the  tno  layers  of  the  metentery  proper.  (Take  a 
definite  portion  of  the  small  intestine  and  prove  this — that  the  mesentery  has  an 
upper  and  a  lower  layer  and  the  intestine  is  fastened  to  the  spinal  colum  by  it.) 
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Next,  this  layer  descends  into  the  pelvis  and  forms  a  mesentery  for  the  intes- 
tiae,  there  surrounding  it  as  low  down  as  the  middle  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra. 
If  anatomists  agree  to  call  that  intestine  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  the  fold  is 
niesorectum,  but  if  the  intestine  be  called  the  lower  part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the 
fold  is  sij/moid  mesocolon,  and  there  is  no  mesorectum.  Just  at  the  third  sacral 
vertebra  the  peritoneum  leaves  the  posterior  surface  of  the  intestine,  then  the 
Aides,  and  then  the  front,  and  is  reflected  in  the  female  nest  upon  the  upper  fifth 
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or  fourth  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  then  upon  the  uterus,  covering 
its  posterior  wall,  its  fundus,  its  anterior  surface,  but  it  does  not  pass  on  to 
the  vagina  in  front.  About  the  level  of  the  internal  os  it  passes  over  the  summit 
of  the  bladder  as  far  as  the  urachus.  The  deep  pouch  behind  the  uterus  and 
vagina  is  called  the  recto-vaginal  pouchy  or  cul-de-sac  of  Douglas^  or  recto-uterine 
pouch.  The  more  shallow  anterior  pouch  is  the  vesico-uterine.  In  the  male  the 
peritoneum  passes  from  the  rectum  directly  upon  the  posterior  wall  and  summit 
of  the  bladder  to  the  urachus,  forming  behind  the  reeto-vesical  pouch.  In  either 
sex  the  peritoneum  passes  directly  from  the  bladder  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall 
and  does  not  cover  the  bladder  anteriorly.  The  surgeon  makes  use  of  this  fact  in 
operating  upon  the  bladder  through  this  space  below  the  peritoneum  and  above 
the  symphysis  pubis.  It  is  called  the  pre-vesical  space  of  Retzius^  and  is  much 
increased  in  size  by  distending  the  bladder.  By  putting  420  c.c.  of  fluid  into 
a  rubber  bag  in  the  rectum  and  600  c.c.  into  the  bladder,  the  rectum  will  so 
push  up  the  bladder  and  the  bladder  will  so  push  up  the  peritoneum  that  a  space  of 
8.5  cm.  will  exist  between  the  lowest  fold  of  peritoneum  and  the  symphysis  pubis. 

This  parietal  layer  is  then  simply  traced,  lining  the  anterior  abdominal  wall 
around  to  our  starting-point  between  the  liver  and  diaphragm.  We  see  then  that 
this  is  a  closed  sac  and  the  parietal  layer  is  continuous  with  the  visceral.  This  is 
the  cavity  of  the  greater  peritoneal  sac. 

We  have  not  yet  brought  the  peritoneum  into  contact  with  the  Spigelian  lobe 
of  the  liver  or  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  or  internal  surface  of  the 
spleen.  Behind  the  upper  part  of  the  large  cavity  and  running  into  its  lower 
part  is  another  artificial  cavity  which  we  have  not  traced,  viz.  the  cavity  of  the 
lesser  sac^  or  the  bursa  omentalis.  We  have  seen  that  these  two  sacs  are  con- 
tinuous with  each  other  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  That  is  best  shown  in 
a  cross  section,  but  is  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

The  boundaries  of  the  lesser  sac  cannot  be  well  seen  at  this  stage,  and  for  the 
present  must  be  mostly  studied  by  diagram  till  the  anterior  parts  are  dissected. 
Remember  the  diagram  is  only  true  for  the  median  line  or  near  it,  and  nowhere 
else  but  in  the  region  of  the  Spigelian  lobe  of  the  liver  does  the  lesser  sac  reach 
up  behind  it  as  here  represented.  Imagine  the  hand  introduced  through  the 
foramen  of  Winslow  from  right  to  left  into  the  lesser  sac ;  push  the  finger  up 
behind  the  liver  and  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  till  stopped  by  the  fornix  made  by 
the  transition  of  parietal  to  visceral  layer.  This  layer  invests  the  Spigelian  lobe 
only  behind  and  inferiorly  till  the  transverse  fissure  is  reached ;  it  then  descends, 
as  did  the  layer  of  greater  sac  in  front  of  it,  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach 
forming  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum.  Next  it  descends  behind  the 
stomach  and  in  front  of  the  transverse  colon  into  the  great  omentum,  passing 
nearly  to  the  free  border  of  that  apron.  It  now  turns  and  ascends  and  covers 
the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse  colon  and  goes  back  to  the  vertebral  column, 
forming  the  superior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon.  It  now  covers  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  pancreas,  next  the  vertebral  column  and  crura  of  diaphragm 
and  great  vessels  to  the  reflection  on  to  the  liver. 

It  is  advised  that  the  above  tracings  for  both  sacs  be  followed  in  Fig.  607, 
which  represents  the  organs  in  greater  detail.  This  diagram  shows  two  sections 
of  the  duodenum,  one  in  its  first  and  one  in  its  second  portion.  A  median  sec- 
tion would  show  its  third  portion  about  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery  (Fig.  606). 

We  have  traced  the  layers  singly,  and  some  new  features  may  be  presented 
if  we  take  two  layers  together,  beginning  above  at  the  liver. 

Anteriorly,  a  layer  passes  back  under  the  diaphragm  and  from  behind  another 
approaches  it ;  one  is  from  the  greater  sac  and  the  other  from  the  lesser  (if  sec- 
tion be  near  median  line).  They  both  turn  down  upon  the  liver,  making  these 
the  anterior  and  posterior  layers  of  the  coronary  ligament^  including  between 
them  a  small  surface  of  liver  directly  connected  to  the  diaphragm  and  uncovered 
by  peritoneum.  These  two  layers  then  surround  the  liver,  forming  its  serous 
coat,  and  meet  again  at  the  transverse  fissure.     The  two  now  descend  to  the 
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lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  forming  the  lesser  omentum  or  hepato-gastric 
omentum,  the  right  free  margin  of  which,  also  made  of  two  layers,  is  called  the 
lig.  kepato-duodenale,  because  it  passes  betveen  liver  and  duodenum.  Between 
the  two  layers  of  this  ligament  to  the  right  are  the  common  bile-duct,  the  hepatic 
artery,  and  portal  vein,  all  surrounded  by  connective  tissue,  the  eaptule  of 
Gli»»on.  These  layers  next  invest  the  stomach,  meeting  at  its  greater  curvature. 
They  next  pass  down  in  front  of  the  transverse  colon  and  small  intestines  and 
form  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  great  omentum  ;  they  turn  on  themselves  and 
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reach  the  transverse  colon,  forming  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  great  omentum, 
and  next  surround  the  transverse  colon.  Then  they  pass  to  the  vertebral  column, 
forming  the  transverse  mesocolon  with  its  upper  and  lower  layers,  and  covering 
the  anterior  and  inferior  surfaces  of  the  pancreas  by  their  bifurcation,  one  layer 
passing  upward  and  the  other  downward.  These  layers  now  diverge  to  complete 
their  respective  sacs,  which  have  been  traced,  and  meet  again  as  the  coronary 
ligaments  of  the  liver  at  the  starting-point. 
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So  far  we  have  seen  the  refleclioDS  and  pouches  in  a  longitudinal  section  in  or 
near  the  median  line. 

It  is  the  arrangement  as  found  in  the  infant  Up  to  the  age  of  two  years ;  after 
that  age  the  great  omentum  does  not  usually  show  a  cavity. 

We  should  next  trace  the  peritoneum  transversely  in  cross  sections.  This  is 
simplest  low  down  in  tLe  abdomen,  where  only  the  greater  sac  is  involved.  Let 
the  sectioQ  be  made  through  the  lumbar  region  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus  (Fig.  608).      Beginning  at  the  linea  alba,  trace  the  parietal  layer 
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around  to  the  right  until  it  nearly  reaches  the  outer  border  of  the  Quadratus 
lumborum  muscle.  It  then  passes  up  over  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
right  kidney  and  meets  the  ascending  colon.  It  partly  surrounds  it,  forming 
sometimes  a  proper  mesocolon,  but  usually  leaving  one-third  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face exposed.      At  birth  only  the  anterior  and  externa!  surfaces  are  covered. 

This  layer  then  passes  from  the  right  kidney  over  the  Psoas  muscle,  over  the 
vena  cava,  and,  meeting  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  from  the  side,  is  led  by 
them  to  surround  the  small  intestine,  enclosing  blood-vessels,  lacteals,  lymphatics. 
and  nerves  in  the  mesentery  proper.  It  next  passes  over  the  vertebral  column  and 
aorta,  anterior  to  the  left  Psoas  muscle  and  left  kidney,  and  covers  the  anterior 
surface  and  sides  of  the  descending  colon,  forming  sometimes  a  true  descending 
mesocolon.  It  next  is  reflected  upon  the  antero-latera)  abdominal  wall  and  is 
continuous  with  itself  at  the  linea  alba. 

Notice  that  the  lower  end  of  each  kidney  may  be  best  felt  by  palpating  to  the 
right  of  each  colon. 

By  taking  a  cross  section  higher  up,  just  above  the  transverse  colon,  both 
cavities  are  involved,  making  the  tracing  more  complex,  but  the  continuity  of  one 
with  the  other  ia  well  seen.  The  spleen  is  met  in  this  section,  and  all  parts  of 
the  colon  are  below  (Fig.  609).  Begin  again  in  front  at  the  linea  alba  and  trace 
to  the  right ;  soon  the  layer  makes  a  fold  open  to  the  front  and  encloses  the 
obliterated  umbilical  vein,  now  called  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver.  The  fold 
is  a  part  of  the  foetal  anterior  mesentery,  now  a&WeA  falciform  or  tutpentory  liga- 
ment of  the  liver.  The  layer  is  a  parietal  one,  passes  to  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  and  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  kidney  and  then  passes  in  front 
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of  tlie  vena  cava  and  behind  the  margin  of  the  hepato-duodenal  ligament  which  is 
the  right  free  edge  of  the  lesser  omentum.     This  layer  now  formB  the  posterior 
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It  passea  over  the  vertebral  column,  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  and  great 
vessels,  in  front  of  the  left  kidney  to  tbe  hilus  of  the  spleen,  forming  with  the 
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greater  sac,  behind,  a  double  fold,  the  Ueno-renal  ligament  (lien,  lienis,  spleen)  in 
which  run  the  splenic  and  pancreatic  vessels.  Anteriorly  it  forms  with  the 
greater  sac  another  double  fold,  the  lieno-gastric  ligament  or  g astro-splenic  omen- 
tum, in  which  pass  the  vasa  brevia  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach.  This  layer 
then  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  and  makes  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  lesser  omentum,  surrounding  the  three  vessels  and  forming  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  Now  it  forms  a  part  of  the  greater  sac 
and  makes  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum,  covers  the  stomach  ante- 
riorly, dips  down  between  it  and  the  spleen  to  the  anterior  lip  of  the  hilus  to 
meet  the  lesser  sac,  and  so  forms  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  It  then  covers  the 
whole  phrenic  surface  of  the  spleen,  approaching  the  hilus  from  all  sides,  and 
meeting  the  lesser  sac  again  from  behind.  Completing  the  lieno-renal  ligament, 
it  turns  back  on  the  left  kidney  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  courses  as  parietal 
peritoneum  to  the  middle  line  again. 

If  we  trace  a  section  through  the  level  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  the  pan- 
creas and  liver  are  introduced  (Fig.  610). 

Here  again  the  peritoneum  is  traced  from  the  mid-line  anteriorly  where  it 
invests  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver,  then  it  covers  the  right  abdominal  wall 
and  posteriorly  touches  the  diaphragm,  passes  anterior  to  the  right  kidney  and 
crosses  the  inferior  vena  cava,  where  it  makes  the  posterior  boundary  of  the 
foramen  of  Winslow.  It  then  extends  to  the  left  as  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
lesser  sac,  in  front  of  the  aorta,  splenic  vessels,  pancreas  and  left  kidney  to  the 
hilus  of  the  spleen.  Now  the  pancreas  is  interposed  between  this  layer  and 
the  left  kidney,  and  the  splenic  vessels  pass  behind  or  just  above  the  pancreas  in 
the  lieno-renal  ligament  as  before.  The  lesser  sac  makes  a  small  blind  pouch 
near  the  hilus  of  the  spleen,  and  its  peritoneum  covers  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach,  makes  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum,  bounds  the  foramen 
of  Winslow  anteriorly,  and  is  then  traced  as  in  the  last  figure. 

The  peritoneum  simply  surrounds  this  section  of  the  liver,  not  showing  any 
coronary  ligament.  The  peritoneal  relations  between  stomach,  kidney,  pancreas, 
and  spleen  are  shown  in  more  detail  in  Fig.  611. 
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Fig.  611.— Horizontal  section  through  the  stomach,  pancreas,  spleen,  and  the  left  kidney  to  show  peritoneal 
reflections  at  hilus  of  spleen.    Schematic.    (G.  S.  H.) 

Here  we  see  three  pouches  of  peritoneum  centering  at  the  hilus  of  the  spleen. 
Anteriorly  and  posteriorly  are  two  from  the  greater  sac  and  in  the  centre  is  the 
left  blind  extremity  of  the  lesser  sac.  Should  the  structures  at  the  hilus  be 
grasped,  the  hand  would  enclose  anteriorly  a  layer  of  the  greater  sac,  then  two 
of  the  lesser  sac,  then  one  of  the  greater,  or  four  in  all,  and  a  section  through 
them  would  show  their  cut  edges  standing  out  as  two  concentric  rings  (Fig.  612). 
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The  layer  of  peritoneum  covering  the  pancreas  and  attached  to  the  spleen  maj 
be  called  the  Iteno-pancreattc  ligament;  it  is  really  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lieno- 
renal  ligament. 


Offfnaierto 


Fio.  612.— Inner  lUTfcee  of  spleen,  showing  "  peritoneal  llne»"«  hlliu.    (From  model  of  Hl«.) 

We  are  now  prepared  to  follow  a  whole  layer  of  peritoneum  instead  of  tracing 
it  in  certain  lines. 

Parietal  Peritoneum. 
The  wall-implanted  peritoneum  follows  essentially  the  wall  of  the  abdomen 
and  that  of  the  pelvis,  being  bound  firmly  to  the  latler  and  quite  loosely  to  the 
former.  In  most  places  it  possesses  a  greater  thickness  than  the  visceral  layer 
and  a  marked  resistance.  A  separate  piece  will  resist  a  puU  of  about  fifty 
pounds.  In  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
en  do -abdominal  fascia  (transversalis  and  iliac  fascia)  which  covers  it  as  does  the 
endo-thoracic  fascia  cover  the  pleura;  or  as  the  fibrous  pericardium  covers  the 
serous  pericardium. 

Anterior  Wall  of  the  Peritoneal  Sac. 

From  the  umbilicus  down  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  the  parietal  layer  descends  to  the  top  of  the  bladder  and  Poupart's  ligaments, 
and  extends  from  here  into  the  pelvis.  In  its  course  it  is  thin  on  the  tinea  alba 
and  umbilicus,  and  is  fused  with  the  parts  beneath.  On  both  sides  of  the  linea 
alba,  especially  beiow  in  the  pubic  region,  and  close  above  Poupart's  ligaments, 
the  peritoneum  is  thicker  and  does  not  lie  so  close  to  the  abdomiual  wall,  as  a 
well- developed  properitoneal  fatty  layer  comes  between  and  separates  them. 
Higher  up  alon^;  the  linea  alba  the  peritoneum  is  rather  loosely  attached  and 
very  often  covers  numerous,  knobby,  overlapped  processes  of  fat  which  project 
inward,  pHcce  adiposre. 

Lower  down  the  processes  of  the  fatty  layer  project  in  the  opposite  direction 
toward  the  linea  alba,  and  may  push  out  through  aponeurotic  holes  and  make  a 
fat  hernia  of  variable  size. 

Above  the  umbilicus  the  peritoneum  forms  itself  into  a  sheath  which  contains 
the  beginning  of  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver.  It  forms  a  pocket  open  from 
above  which  i&  in  a  position  to  receive  a  loop  of  intestine  and  to  share  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  umbilical  hernia. 
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Below  the  umbilicus  we  have  already  noted  the  five  longitudinal  folds  and  the 
inguinal  fossae  (p.  963). 

The  parietal  layer  passes  from  the  anterior  wall  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
diaphragm  and  clothes  it  up  to  the  central  tendon  where  the  oesophagus  and  vena 
cava  interior  pass  through.  From  here  it  spreads  out  on  one  side  to  the  liver,  on 
the  other  to  the  stomach  and  spleen,  and  so  changes  into  the  visceral  layer. 

The  parietal  peritoneum  of  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  rests  on  small  and 
limited  spaces  and  passes  over  such  structures  as  the  kidneys,  transverse  duo- 
denum, right  and  left  colons,  great  vessel  trunks,  many  lymph-glands  and  vessels 
and  nerve-plexuses. 

By  means  of  a  loose  fatty  connective  tissue  called  retroperitoneal  cellular  tissue 
these  structures  fasten  themselves  together  and  themselves  to  the  peritoneum. 
On  this  posterior  wall  to  the  left  of  the  duodenum  there  may  be  as  many  as  three 
infoldings  or  retroperitoneal  pouches  which  will  be  described  later. 

Upper  Wall  of  the  Peritoneal  Sac. 

The  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm  representing  the  roof  of  the  abdomen  is 
not  covered  wholly  by  peritoneum.  Behind  the  central  tendon  it  is  partly  free 
where  the  surface  of  the  liver  rests  upon  it  and  where  the  suprarenal  capsules  and 
kidneys  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  diaphragmatic  covering 
is  directly  continuous  with  the  anterior  and  lateral  parietal  layers,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  extreme  delicacy  and  firm  connection  with  the  endo-abdominal 
fascia.  In  the  cleft-like  holes  left  between  the  costal  and  sternal  parts  of  the 
diaphragm  and  between  the  costal  and  vertebral  parts,  peritoneum  and  pleura 
meet;  these  are  called  "weak  places,"  and  here  a  diaphragmatic  hernia  can  be 
acquired. 

A  small  surface  of  the  diaphragm  situated  behind  the  lobus  Spigelii  gets  a 
covering  from  the  upper  end  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lesser  sac  which  does  not 
enter  into  continuity  with  the  serous  covering  of  either  side,  but  on  the  left  it  turns 
into  the  mesial  layer  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  and  on  the  right  into  the 
mesial  layer  of  the  hepatico-renal  ligament. 

Inferior  Wall  of  the  Peritoneal  Sac. 

This  belongs  in  part  to  the  false  pelvis  and  in  part  to  the  true  pelvis.  In  the 
former  it  is  connected  with  the  fascia  iliaca.  In  the  iliac  fossa  the  peritoneum  ex- 
tends itself  underneath  and  behind  the  caecum  so  that  that  structure  hangs  free  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  There  is  usually  no  mesocaecum  in  the  adult.  Wear  the 
caecum  there  are  pericoecal  fossce^  for  later  description.  On  the  left  side  the  peri- 
toneum passes  from  within  and  without  over  the  iliacus  muscle  and  fascia  to  the 
formation  of  a  very  movable  fold  which  surrounds  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  meso- 
sigmoidea  or  sigmoid  mesocolon.  Where  this  attaches  to  the  intestine,  opposite 
the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis,  the  peritoneum  raises  itself  into  a  fold  which  has  been 
called  lig.  mesenterico-mesocolicum  (W.  Gruber),  which  on  one  side  runs  into  the 
mesentery  proper  and  on  the  other  into  the  mesocolon  of  this  flexure.  It  seems 
to  have  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  deep  descent  of  the  rectal  limb  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure. 

In  the  left  leaf  of  the  mesosigmoidea  is  usually  to  be  found  the  fossa  subsig- 
moidea  or  intersigmoidea. 

In  the  hollow  of  the  true  pelvis  the  peritoneum  clothes  that  region  of  the  lateral 
wall  which  in  man  extends  between  rectum  and  bladder,  in  woman  between  rec- 
tum and  vagina,  also  between  rectum  and  uterus.  In  the  first  it  forms  a  pouch 
open  above,  excavatio  recto-vesicalis  or  recto-vesical  pouch.  The  mouth  of  the 
pouch  is  bounded  by  a  crescentic  fold  of  peritoneum  on  each  side,  the  plica  semi- 
lunaris. The  left  one  is  usually  the  larger.  They  form  the  posterior  false  liga- 
ments of  the  bladder.  The  depth  of  this  pouch  extends  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
prostate  or  within  about  8  cm.  of  the  anal  orifice. 
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In  tbe  female  we  have  seen  that  two  pouches  exist  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
peritoneal  sac ;  a  shallow  one  between  bladder  and  uterus,  excavatio  ve%icO'Uterina  ; 
a  posterior  deep  one  between  rectum  behind  and  uterus  and  cervix  and  upper  end  of 
vagina  in  front.  The  deepest  part  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  sharp  semilunar 
fold  as  in  the  male,  which  folds  are  called  sacro-uterine  ligaments^  or,  according  to 
some,  recto-uterine.  They  pass  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix  in  front  and 
extend  backward  to  the  sides  of  the  rectum  toward  the  sacrum.  This  pouch  has 
anteriorly  the  supravaginal  cervix  uteri  and  the  upper  fifth  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  vagina,  and  posteriorly  the  rectum  and  sacrum ;  it  is  the  recto-vaginal  pouch 
or  the  proper  cul-de-sac  of  Douglas.  The  space  above  this,  between  rectum  and 
uterus,  is  called  the  recto-uterine  pouch. 

On  either  side  of  the  uterus  the  peritoneum  forms  a  broad  double  layer  pass- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  called  the  broad  ligament^  and  each  contains 
three  important  structures,  anteriorly  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  in  the 
middle  and  highest  up  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  posteriorly  the  ovary. 

In  a  distended  condition  of  the  pelvic  organs  the  pouches  are  filled  by  them, 
otherwise  coils  of  small  intestines  and  usually  a  part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  fall 
into  the  pelvic  cavity. 

The  Visceral  Peritoneum. 

By  this  term  one  understands  in  general  the  prolongations  of  the  peritoneum 
into  its  own  cavity,  usually  from  behind,  covering  or  nearly  surrounding  a  viscus. 
It  is  also  applied  to  prolongations  from  parietal  layers  and  those  which  pass  bridge- 
like from  one  organ  to  another. 

In  the  middle  line,  the  peritoneum  accompanies  in  its  course  from  the 
umbilicus  to  the  diaphragm  the  extraperitoneal  obliterated  umbilical  vein,  forms 
a  fold  around  it  which  on  one  hand  follows  the  vein  (lig.  teres)  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  liver,  and  on  the  other  continues  itself  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
liver,  and  from  there  passes  to  the  diaphragm  as  the  lig.  suspensorium  hepatis. 
It  covers  the  concave  surface  of  the  diaphragm  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the  liver 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  it  and  then  passes  upon  the  liver  in  a  frontal  direc- 
tion as  the  anterior  (or  upper)  layer  of  the  Kg.  coronarium  hepatis  (coronary  and 
lateral  ligaments).  The  left  leaf  of  the  suspensory  ligament  passes  out  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  meeting  above  the  left  part  of  the  coro- 
nary ligament,  and  the  right  leaf  passes  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe 
in  the  same  manner.  After  clothing  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver  it  advances 
over  the  anterior  acute  margin  and  then  covers  the  quadrate  lobe  to  the  portal 
fissure,  the  gall-bladder  except  where  adherent  to  the  liver,  and  under  surfaces 
of  the  right  and  left  lobes,  to  turn  finally  back  to  the  diaphragm,  forming  the 
lower  layer  of  the  coronary  and  lateral  ligaments.  There  is  but  one  place,  the 
portal  fissure,  where  this  layer  does  not  turn  back.  Here  by  the  out-  and  ingoing 
vessels  it  is  obliged  to  descend  to  the  stomach. 

Farther  to  the  left  the  peritoneum  goes  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  stomach 
(cardia)  as  the  lig.  phrenico-gastricum  covering  the  anterior  and  left  surfaces 
of  the  oesophagus;  it  descends  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  spleen  as  the  lig. 
phrenico-lienale  or  suspensory  ligament ;  and  to  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon 
as  the  lig.  phrenico-colicum. 

From  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  the  peritoneum  passes  in  a  duplicature  to  the 
spleen  as  the  lig.  gastro-lienale  (gastro-splenic  omentum),  which  covers  the  gastric 
surface  of  the  spleen  and  is  continued  over  its  phrenic  and  renal  surfaces  as  we 
have  seen. 

This  omentum  descends  over  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  and  there  may 
be  called  omentum  colicuvi;  thence  it  is  connected  with  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  and  descending  colon. 

The  peritoneum  leaves  about  one-third  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left 
colon  uncovered,  forming  no  mesocolon  usually ;  below,  it  surrounds  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  forming  a  long  mesentery,  which  follows  it  into  the  pelvis. 
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Turning  to  the  right  side  and  above,  we  have  seen  the  right  part  of 
the  corooary  and  lateral  ligament  descending  iu  two  layers  from  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Below  the  liver,  the  peritoneum  passes  to  the  stomach  and  duodenum  as  the 
Ug.  hepato-gaatrieum  and  lig.  kepato-duodenale.  both  of  which  make  the  lesser 
omentum  of  two  layers.  A  part  of  the  right  edge  of  this  omentum  passes  to  the 
hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  called  lig.  hepato-colicum.  The  peritoneum  from  the 
neck  of  the  gall-bladder  to  the  duodenum  is  the  lig.  cy»tico-duodenale.  Behind 
the  foramen  of  Winslow  and  beneath  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  another  thin 
layer  passes  to  the  right  kidney,  lig.  Itepato-renale  (Fig.  615).     Farther  down  the 


Fig.  CIS.— Mi:BCDtcry.   Email  Intcatlnes  pushed  lo  Ihe  tigbt  anil  above.    (Tlllaux.) 

peritoneum  from  the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  continuous  with  the  hepato-colic 
ligament,  covers  about  two-thirds  of  the  ascending  colon  as  on  the  left  side, 
making  no  mesocolon,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the  csecum.  making  no  meso- 
coecum,  because  iho  layers  have  fused  into  a  close-fitting  pocket  with  no  attach- 
menta  except  above.  This,  as  the  mesentery  proper,  forms  a  little  mesentery 
for  the  appendix  (mesenteriolum)  and  descends  into  the  pelvis. 

Uesenteiy. — When  the  peritoucum  on  the  vertebral  column  reaches  the  ante- 
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rior  BTirface  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels,  it  follows  them  down  to  the  loops 
of  small  intestine  surrounding  all  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  but  not  the  duodenum ; 
it  returns  to  the  spinal  column,  constituting  the  mesentery.  It  has  a  right  upper 
and  a  left  lower  layer,  between  which  are  the  mesenteric  arteries  and  veins, 
lacteals,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  all  fused  together  by  fatty  connective  tissue. 
The  point  of  origin  of  the  two  layers  is  called  "  root  of  the  mesentery  "  (Radix 
mesenterii)  (Fig.  613). 

It  runs  obliquely  from  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
across  the  vertebral  column,  aorta,  vena  cava  inferior,  and  third  part  of  the  duo- 
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denum  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  articulation  or  to  the  right  iliac  fossa  (Fig.  6U). 
It  is  three-cornered  or  fan-shaped,  with  its  root  six  inches  long  and  its  convei 
iutestinal  edge  about  twenty-one  feet  long;  its  average  width  is  eight  or  nine 
inches.  It  is  widest — i.  e.  gives  greatest  freedom  to  the  intestine,  20  lo  25  cm. 
above  the  csecum,  and  then  suddenly  shortens.  The  middle  and  lower  loops  of 
intestine  have  the  longest  mesentery,  and  are  more  movable  and  more  liable  to 
hernia.     They  usually  lie  in  the  pelvis.     From  its  obliquity,  fluid  exudate  of  any 
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kind  on  the  right  side  would  press  upon  the  right  inguinal  region ;  if  upon  the 
left  side,  would  have  an  inclination  to  gravitate  to  the  true  pelvic  cavity.  At 
the  root,  the  right  layer  is  continued  into  the  lower  layer  of  the  transverse  meso- 
colon ;  on  both  sides  the  layers  continue  themselves,  one  into  the  inner  lamella 
of  the  left  colon  and  the  other  into  that  one  of  the  right  colon.  The  left  layer 
continues  downward  into  the  peritoneum,  covering  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  which 
passes  over  the  promontory  to  the  pelvic  organs. 

The  Omenta  and  Bnrsa  Omentalis. 

The  great  omentum  we  have  seen  consists  of  four  layers  formed  by  an  anterior 
descending  lamella  of  two  and  a  posterior  ascending  lamella  of  two.  It  was 
derived  from  the  mesogastrium  (Fig.  599).  Its  two  middle  layers  (Fig.  606)  con- 
stitute the  walls  of  the  lesser  sac  and  come  from  the  right  leaf  of  the  mesogastrium; 
its  two  superficial  layers  belong  to  the  greater  peritoneal  cavity  and  come  from  the 
left  leaf  of  the  mesogastrium. 

Only  in  foetal  life  could  the  first  and  second  or  third  and  fourth  layers  be 
separated  and  only  up  to  about  the  age  of  two  years  does  the  cavity  exist  between 
the  second  and  third  layers.  Before  that  age  and  sometimes  in  adults  the  cavity 
of  the  great  omentum  can  be  distended  by  air  introduced  through  the  foramen  of 
Winslow  or  a  finger  could  be  inserted  into  it  through  an  incision  made  just  below 
the  stomach  dividing  the  two  anterior  layers.  This  finger  would  come  in  contact 
with  another  introduced  from  right  to  left  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  This 
can  rarely  be  done  in  the  adult  without  breaking  down  adhesions,  for  the  reason 
that  at  about  the  age  mentioned  the  anterior  lamella  of  two  layers  fell  back  upon 
the  transverse  colon  and  became  adherent  to  the  posterior  lamella,  obliterating 
the  cavity  of  the  great  omentum,  which  may  now  be  called  the  omental  plate. 
Figure  606  shows  the  opportunity.  This  arrangement  gives  the  stomach  a  direct 
connection  with  the  transverse  colon  and  the  two  layers  descending  from  the 
greater  curvature  cannot  be  lifted  from  it.  Our  former  great  omentum  may  now 
be  called  gastro-colic  omentum  ;  some  speak  of  the  layers  between  stomach  and 
colon  only  as  the  gastro-colic  part  of  the  great  omentum. 

This  part  connects  on  the  left  with  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  and  on  the 
right  with  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  and  descending  colon,  meeting  there 
the  hepato-colic  ligament,  and  is  distinguished  at  those  points  as  omentum  colicum 
(Haller).  In  later  time,  the  great  omentum  is  a  four-cornered  curtain  which 
hangs  down  from  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  in  front  of  the  small  intes- 
tines fused  with  the  transverse  colon,  ending  usually  in  a  free  edge  and  descend- 
ing a  little  lower  on  the  left  side  as  evidenced  by  its  greater  frequency  in  left 
herniae.  It  may  be  tucked  between  the  intestines  or  wholly  pushed  upward.  It 
may  accumulate  much  fat. 

Its  vessels — vasa  epiploica — are  chiefly  derived  from  the  art.  gastro-epiploica 
sinistra,  only  the  smallest  part  from  the  dextra.  It  is  poorly  supplied  with 
lymphatics.     Its  nerves  are  from  the  coeliac  plexus. 

The  gastro-splenic  omentum  we  have  seen  (Figs.  610  and  611)  as  a  double 
fold,  dipping  in  between  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  and  the  gastric  surface  of  the 
spleen.  It  is  where  the  greater  sac  has  opportunity  to  touch  the  lesser  sac 
between  these  two  organs.  In  this  fold,  made  by  two  sacs,  the  splenic  artery 
sends  its  vasa  brevia  to  the  stomach. 

The  lesser  omentum  (omentum  minus)  or  gastro-hepatic  omentum  or  lig,  hepato- 
gastricum  passes  nearly  vertically  between  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver  and  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  continuous  to  the  right  upon  the  first  part  of  the 
duodenum.  This  right  free  edge  going  to  the  duodenum,  containing  vessels,  is 
called  the  lig.  hepato-duodenale.  The  lesser  omentum  and  hepato-duodenal  liga- 
ment are  made  of  two  Layers,  one  from  the  greater  and  one  from  the  lesser  sac. 
An  index  finger  passed  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  if  approximated  to  the  thumb 
placed  upon  the  anterior  surface,  includes  the  two  layers,  thin  as  they  are.     The 
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anterior  layer  at  the  right  free  border  turns  behind  the  vessels,  now  belongs  to 
the  lesser  sac,  and  makes  the  posterior  layer  of  the  hepato-duodenal  ligameot  and 
of  the  lesser  omentum.  These  two  layers  below  enclose  the  stomach,  and  to  the 
left  side  form  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  Above,  the  anterior  layer  is  attached 
in  front  of  the  transverse  fissure  and  then  spreads  over  all  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  liver.  The  posterior  layer  above  is  attached  just  behind  the  transverse  fissure, 
and  here  separates  from  the  anterior  to  pass  backward  and  upward  over  the 
Spigelian  lobule  only.  The  combined  layers  leave  the  left  end  of  the  traosverse 
fissure  and  run  along  the  edges  of  the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus,  passing  to 
the  diaphragm  and  on  that  forward  to  the  oesophagus,  which  the  two  layers  partlv 
surround,  the  anterior  one  covering  its  anterior  and  left  side,  the  posterior  one  it's 
posterior  and  right  aide,  in  part.  The  anterior  one  is  the  pbreuico-gastric  liga- 
ment.    Between  the  two  layers  of  the  hcpato-duodenal  ligament  at  the  right 


% 
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Fra.  616.— Upper  part  of  abdominal  cavity  orachilil.  The  liver  haslMeii  drawn  upward  and  tbe  tig.  bepaio- 
duodenale,  containing  the  hepalii  veBaels,  has  b*en  put  on  the  Btreleh ;  its  aaterlor  lajer  haa  been  opened  bj 
a  vertical  iDcislon.   A  prube  poaees  behind  It  (hrough  tbe  foramen  of  WIdbIow  Into  Ihe  lesset  aac.    (Mealf .) 

edge  of  the  lesser  omentum,  the  outgoing  and  ingoing  vessels  are  arranged  as 
represented  in  Fig.  615. 

Near  the  duodenum  there  are  three  vessels,  the  common  bile-duct  lo  the  right, 
the  hepatic  artery  to  the  left,  and  behind  and  between  the  two  the  portal  vein. 
At  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver  the  artery  and  vein  divide  into  right  and 
left  branches  for  the  right  and  left  lobes,  and  the  common  bile-duct  receives  the 
cystic  duct  and  the  hepatic  ducts  descending  from  the  two  lobes.  Besides  these 
are  lymph-glands  and  vessels  and  nerves,  all  surrounded  by  connective  tissue 
which  is  called  Qliteon's  capsule. 

The  foramen  of  Winalow  (J.  B.  Winslow,  1743)  or  orificium  eptploiiWH,  is 
the  point  of  conimunicatioQ  between  the  bursa  omentalis  (lesser  sac)  and  tbe 
greater  sac.  It  may  be  round  in  shape,  triangular  or  semilunar.  It  should 
admit  about  two  fingers.  It  is  best  shown  when  the  liver  is  tilted  upward  and  to 
the  right,  and  the  intestines,  with  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  downward  and 
to  the  left.  Its  boundaries  are — above,  the  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver;  below,  the 
first  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  first  part  of  the  hepatic  artery  as  it  passes 
forward ;  in  front  are  the  right  free  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  lig.  hepato- 
duodenale,  with  its  contained  vessels,  hepatic  artery,  vena  portse  and  common 
bile-duct;  behind  are  the  lig.   hepato-renale  and  vena  cava  inferior. 
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As  a  reault  of  closure  of  this  foramen  due  to  adhesive  iaflammation,  a  hydropg 
saccatus  can  be  formed  by  a  collectioa  of  serum  in  the  lesser  sae,  and  the  stomach 
will  rest  on  a  sort  of  water-bed. 

Another  rare  anomaly  is  a  hernia  through  this  foramen.  A  great  part  of  the 
small  intestines  have  worked  their  way  through  it  by  peristalsis  into  the  lesser  sac. 

Tlie  LeBsar  Sac  or  Bursa  Omentalis. — Between  the  mesogastrium  and  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  there  was  originally  a  three-cornered  space  with  its  apex 
turned  to  the  left  and  base  to  the  right  (Figs.  599  and  600).  During  develop- 
ment the  base  has  been  narrowed  to  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  The  cavity  is 
called  the  lesser  sac  or  omental  bursa.  Figure  606  shows  that  it  sends  a  diver- 
ticulum up  behind  the  Spigelian  lobe  of  the  liver,  another  downward  known  as 
the  cavity  of  the  great  omentum,  and  in  figure  610  we  see  the  main  chamber 
behind  the  stomach  sending  off  a  third  pouch  to  the  spleen  and  left  kidney. 

When  the  finger  enters  the  foramen  of  Winslow  it  is  able  to  mark  out  a  cir- 
cumscribed region  confined  by  the  Spigelian  lobe  anteriorly  and  the  diaphragm 
behind.  Push  the  finger  to  the  left  until  it  is  obstructed  and  let  it  descend ;  at  a 
level  below  the  papillary  tubercle  of  the  liver  it  will  slip  under  a  prominent  band, 
and  can  now  ascend  under  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  up  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  oesophagus;  we  can  then  push  over  to  the  spleen,  or,  if  the  subject  be 
young  enough,  down  into  the  great  omentum. 

The  lesser  sac  seems  to  be  subdivided.  Huschke  called  the  first  portion, 
which  receives  the  Spigelian  lobe,  the  bursa  omenti  mtnorts,  because  it  is  just 
behind  the  lesser  omentum. 

The  second  large  division  going  upward  behind  the  stomach  and  downward 
into  the  omentum  and  over  to  the  spleen  was  the  buraa  omenti  majorit.     Each 


communicates  with  the  other  by  the  foramtn  omenti  majoris.     These  subdivisions 
are  still  found,  and  the  constricting  band  ia  still  present,  caused  by  the  gastric 
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artery,  throwing  forward  a  fold  of  peritoneam  in  relief.  This  is  called  the  Ug. 
gastro-pancreaticum  (Fig.  616). 

The  figure  shows  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bursa  lying  in  front  of  the  pan- 
creas. Through  the  opening  to  the  right  and  above  may  be  seen  the  papillary 
tubercle  of  the  Spigelian  lobe. 

The  connection  of  the  two  bursas  is  narrowed  by  the  tuber  omentale  of  the 
pancreas  and  the  gastro-pancreatic  ligament  which  runs  obliquely  from  the  cardia 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pancreas  in  about  the  middle  line. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  call  the  first  bursa  the  atrium  bursce  omentalis  or  ante- 
chamber^ and  the  second  bursa  the  buvBa  omentaliB  proper. 

The  part  behind  the  stomach  persists  throughout  life.  The  surfaces  are  in 
immediate  contact,  and  by  their  smoothness  and  moisture  permit  easy  movements 
of  the  stomach  in  its  various  degrees  of  distention. 

RecessTU  Peritonei  or  Retro-peritoneal  Fossae. 

In  four  or  five  different  parts  of  the  abdominal  cavity  there  are  regions  of  sur- 
gical interest  from  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  retro-peritoneal  kernicB,  One 
we  have  already  noted,  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  another  is  a  phrenico-hepatic  fo^na 
at  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  As  many  as  three  may  occur  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
root  of  the  mesentery:  a  duodeno-jejunal  and  duodenal  fossce ;  an  intersigmoid 
fossa  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  9,  fossa  Uiaco-subfascialis  connected 
with  a  left  Psoas  minor  muscle.  Finally  three  fossse  may  exist  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  caecum. 

Henle  says  of  the  first  one,  "It  is  remarkable  that  a  hitherto  overlooked 
pocket  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Von  Brunn,  1874.  It  is  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  diaphragm,  of  various  dimensions,  and  can  be  found  in  about  one-half 
of  the  adults.  It  opens  to  the  right  from  the  left  margin  of  the  liver  and  extends 
to  the  left,  parallel  to  the  coronary  ligament,  sometimes  only  deep  enough  for  the 
introduction  of  the  point  of  a  probe  and  sometimes  distensible  to  a  length  of  13  to 
16  cm.  and  to  a  diameter  of  3  to  4  cm.  Its  existence  depends  on  the  atrophy  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  When  the  gland  substance  retracts,  a  flat  peritoneal 
fold  remains  on  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  penetrated  by  vessels  and  vasa 
aberrantia  of  the  liver  and  often  lodging  separate  particles  of  gland  tissue.  The 
pocket  fossa  phrenico^hepatis  originates  therefore  when  the  anterior  or  posterior 
edge  of  the  atrophied  lobe,  by  far  most  frequently  the  anterior,  fuses  with  the 
diaphragm.  It  develops  after  birth.  In  new-born  and  children  it  is  not  to  be 
found." 

Duodenal  Fosss. 

Jonnesco  has  found  a  series  of  three  fossse  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ascending 
duodenum  and  duodeno-jejunal  angle.  They  have  all  generally  been  called  the 
duodeno-jejunal  fossa,  or  fossa  of  Treitz. 

1.  The  inferior  duodenal  fossa  (Fig.  617)  is  most  frequent,  and  occurs  in 
about  75  per  cent,  of  cases.  It  is  situated  to  the  left  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
ascending  duodenum  and  has  the  shape  of  a  cornucopia  bound  to  the  intestine. 
The  apex  of  the  fossa  is  directed  to  the  right  and  almost  touches  the  root  of  the 
mesentery. 

Its  widened  mouth  is  turned  upward  and  circumscribed  by  the  free  edge  of 
the  inferior  duodenal  fold.  This  fold  is  triangular,  has  a  falciform  edge  with  its 
concavity  turned  upward ;  its  right  margin  rests  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
duodenum  and  its  left  on  the  prerenal  peritoneum  and  is  continuous  with  the 
parietal  peritoneum.  It  contains  no  vessels,  nor  fat,  and  the  duodenum  is  readily 
seen  through  it.  The  boundaries  of  the  fossa  are — this  fold  to  the  front  and  left, 
the  ascending  duodenum  to  the  right,  and  the  left  side  of  the  third  lumbar  verte- 
bra behind.  Its  tip  may  extend  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fourth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra.   The  depth  may  attain  3  cm. ;  its  orifice  admits  the  tip  of  the  index  finger. 
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Sometimes  the  fold  is  bound  to  the  intestine  and  the  fossa  is  then  apparently 
lacking. 

The  vascular  relations  of  this  fossa  are  not  close.  The  inferior  mesenteric 
vein  ia  about  one  fineer's  breadth  to  the  left  and  the  art.  colica  sinistra  is  as  far 
below.  The  vessels  nave  no  causal  relations  and  the  fossa  is  non-vaacular,  JoD- 
neeco  met  one  caee  where  the  artery  and  vein  were  related  to  the  fold. 


F[(i.  617.— Inlbrior  and  superior  duodenal  (oms. 
The  In^rlor  myenteric  vein  ta  lome  distance  from 
the  Itifcrior  fOBMt  but  neat  the  left  border  of  the  «u-  Fio. 

periur  loita,.    Tratuverae colon  and  mesocolon  are  Trelti  li. .     _, 

turned  up.    On  the  left  la  the  deicendlnE  colon,  aa-  Duodena]  Toli.     Vm.  Inferior  tneaenterlc  vein.    Ae, 

cendlng  doodenum  on  the  right,  and  Jejunum  Is  Art.  colics  ilnlitra.    Ml.  Transverse  mesocolon.   Md. 

pulled  to  the  right.    (Jooneico.)  Descending  mesocolon. 

The  fossa  described  by  Treitz  and  known  as  the  duodeno-jejunal  fossa  of 
Treitz  is  this  one,  but  it  is  "vascular,"  in  which  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein 
runs  in  the  edge  of  the  crescentic  fold  and  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  fossa  ia 
formed  by  the  colica  sinistra  artery.  Treitz  regarded  the  formation  of  the  fossa 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  vessels  {Fig.  618). 

"  The  orifice  of  the  fossa  was  limited  on  the  right  by  the  duodenum,  on  the 
left  by  the  free  edge  of  the  duodenal  fold.  The  fossa  lay  on  the  third  lumbar 
vertebra  left  side,  and  in  the  bottom  of  a  depression  of  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  limited  by  the  pancreas,  left  kidney  and  aorta." 

2.  The  superior  duodenal  fossa  is  present  in  about  50  per  cent.  It  often  co- 
exists with  the  inferior  one  (Fig.  617).  It  is  always  at  the  level  of  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  ascending  duodenum,  and  its  orifice  looks  downward,  opposed  to 
the  preceding.  The  orifice  is  limited  by  the  edge  of  tlie  superior  duodenal  fold, 
which  presents  the  free  semilunar  base  turned  below.  The  summit  of  the  fold  is 
lost  above  in  the  inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  its  left  side  passes 
over  into  prerenal  peritoneum,  and  its  right  side  on  to  the  duodenum  and  left  leaf 
of  mesentery. 

The  fossa  is  limited  in  front  by  this  fold,  to  the  right  by  the  duodenum  and  is 
stopped  above  by  the  body  of  the  pancreas  and  rests  on  the  second  lumbar  verte- 
bra in  the  angle  formed  by  the  left  renal  vein  crossing  tlie  aorta.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  2  cm.  This  fossa  is  always  vascular,  i.  e.  is  related  to  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric vein  which  passes  to  its  left  along  its  adherent  parietal  border  and  disap- 
pears under  the  pancreas ;  sometimes  it  enters  the  free  fold  covering  the  orifice. 

8.  The  duodeno-jejunal  or  mesocoUc  fossa.  This  is  found  in  16  per  cent.  ;  it 
does  not  coexist  with  any  other.     Its  existence  necessitates  that  the  duodeno- 
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jejunal  angle  ehould  penetr&te  the  root  of  the  transverse  mesocolon.    This  occurs 

in  two  forms:  (1)  a  single  simple  fossa  (Fig.  619),  and  (2)  a  double  fossa.     Below 
the  duodenum  is  the  inferior  mesenteric 

artery,    giving   off  the    colica   sinistra: 

passing  over  the  fossa  is  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein.  This  was  originally 
described  by  Huschke  in  1844.  In 
drawing  the  jejunum  forward  and  to  tbe 
right,  the  mesocolon  being  raised,  tbe 
duodeno-mesocolic  ligaments  are  seen 
stretched  between  tbe  duodeno-jejanal 
angle  and  mesocolon.  They  seem  to  be 
layers  of  mesentery  passing  into  tbe 
mesocolon.  Limited  by  these  folds  and 
by  the  upper  surface  of  the  duodeno- 
jejunal angle  and  the  inferior  mesenteric 
vein  there  appears  an  almost  circular 
opening  leading  into  a  deep  fossa.  This 
plunges  into  tbe  mesocolon  and  occupies 
a  retro-peritoneal  space  to  the  left  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  limited  above  by 

Fio,6i9.-simpleduodeuo-WuuBir(Ks«.  iJonncBco.)     tbe  pancreas,  on  the  right  by  the  aorta, 
and  on  the  left  by  the  left  kidney.      In 

this  cavity  is  the  angle  of  tbe  duodeno-jejunal  flexure  and  higher  up  can  be  seen 

under  it  tne  left  renal  vein.     The  orifice  admits  tbe  little  finger  and  its  depth  is 

2  or  3  cm. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  vein  passes  at  first  along  the  adherent  mesocolic 
■  border  of  tbe  left  fold  and  then  its  concavity  crosses  near  the  orifice. 

Jonnesco  has  seen  one  case  of  a  double  duodeno-jejunal  fossa  where  there  were 

three  ligaments.     All  these  are  related  to  tbe  inferior  mesenteric  vein. 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  of  these  are  pathological.     They  are  more  or  less 

developed  in  children  and  new-born. 

Clattification. 

C  T  f    ■  ^  Non-vascular  most  often.    If  vas- 

I.  Duoden&l  fossse  (may  co-  J     °  ^'^'"'^     \  cular,  is  the  fossa  of  Treitz. 


Superioi 
y  yj     P,  !■  Always  vascular,  venous. 


exist).  ^  Q         'n     }   Always  vascular,  simpb 

'  ""^"  '     _  venous. 

II.  Duodeno-jejunal  or  meso- "I  q-  ■ 
colic  fossa  (never  coexists  with  )■  ■n„.,ki„ 
tbe  preceding). 

Fossa  Intersigmoidea. 

Under  the  name  intergigmoid  or  subsigmoid  fossa,  Treitz  described  a  funnel- 
shaped  recess  of  the  peritoneum,  commonly  found  in  the  foetus,  next  most  often 
in  tbe  child,  and  rather  rarely  in  tbe  adult.  Its  mouth  opens  below  in  the  left 
iliac  fossa  on  the  left  side  of  the  root  of  the  mesentery  of  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
To  find  it,  turn  tbe  flexure  over  to  the  right  (Fig.  620). 

The  opening  usually  lies  upon  tbe  left  external  iliac  vessels  at  the  interval 
between  the  edges  of  the  Iliacus  and  Psoas  muscles. 

The  pouch  runs  up  under  the  parietal  peritoneum  of  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  and  ends  blind  at  tbe  point  of  division  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  into 
the  colica  sinistra  and  its  descending  branch.  More  often  the  fossa  is  incom- 
pletely subdivided  by  a  falciform  projection  of  the  wall.  Sometimes  two  separate 
fossae  extend  from  a  single  opening.  Probably  the  fossa  is  formed  by  the  separn- 
tion  of  the  two  layers  of  tbe  peritoneum  behind  the  descending  colon  which 
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formerly  made  the  descending  mesocolon.     Oa  the  right  side  the  gubccecal  foasa 
is  made  id  a  similar  way. 

"  The  Psoas  mioor  muscle  can  raise  the  peritoneum  into  a  fold  by  the  spread- 
ing out  of  its  tendon  of  insertion  into  the  fascia  iliaca ;  at  the  side  of  this  a  peri- 


no.  620.— FOeu-lnteralgmoldeii.   Sigmoid  fleiure  of  a  new.botu.  dittwn  upward.   (Hcole). 


toneal  fossa  may  exist  which  in  some  cases  receives  a  part  of  the  descending 
colon."  Biesiadecki,  who  described  it,  gave  it  the  ae-mefogaa  iliaco-Bubfasciatu. 
This  fossa,  of  course,  is  of  slight  importance. 

Pericacal  Fobbs. 

At  least  three  fossae  are  to  be  found  in  the  csecal  region.  There  ie  no  agree- 
ment upon  their  frequency  and  nomenclature.  Just  above  the  ileo-colic  junction 
between  the  end  of  the  ileum  and  ascending  colon,  bounded  in  front  by  an  ileo- 
colic fold  may  be  the  ileo-colic  fosm,  also  called  superior  ileo-ccecal.     (Luscbka.) 

It  is  jast  where  the  mesentery  changes  into  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  ascend- 
ing colon.     It  is  smaller  and  less  constant  than  the  next. 

Underneath  the  ileum,  between  it  and  the  ctecum,  is  the  ileo-ccecal  foimft,  which 
may  be  called  the  inferior  ileo-ccecal,  and  has  been  described  as  the  subcaecal.  It 
lies  between  two  definite  folds  of  peritoneum,  the  formation  of  which  requires 
explanation.  Originally  in  the  human  fnetus  there  were  three  folds  passing 
between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  ileum  and  cxcum.  These  are  normal 
in  the  spider  monkey  (Fig.  621). 

They  are  called  anterior  vaicular,  posterior  vascular,  and  intermediate  jioti- 
vaecular  folds.  In  the  human  subject  the  anterior  vascular  and  the  middle  non- 
vascular folds  unite  on  the  csecum,  but  do  not  descend  upon  the  appendix ;  the 
posterior  vascular  fold  with  its  contained  posterior  ileo-ctecal  artery  passes  to  the 
appendix  and  forms  its  mesentery.  The  space  left  between  this  fold  behind  and 
the  middle  non-vascular  fold  in  front  is  the  ileo-cEecal  fossa  (Fig.  622). 

The  mbccEcal  fossa  is  directly  behind  the  cKcum  ;  it  is  really  post-cwcal.  Its 
fundus  may  pass  up  behind  the  ascending  colon,  i.  e.  the  caecum  in  descending 
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from  its  subhepatic  position  has  never  contracted  extensive  adhesions  to  the  pos- 
terior abdominal  wall,  and  a  fossa  is  left  between  the  layers  of  its  mesocolon. 


.—The  tbree  ileo-CHtcil  fbldi  of  Alele*  al 


The  ascending  colon  can  be  easily  separated  from  its  posterior  connections. 

These  foss%  may  nearly  all  be  the  site  of  retro-peritoneal  herniee.     Attention 

was  first  called  to  such  heraise  as  early  as  1778,  and  a  most  important  work  on 


Fin.  S22.~HumBD  cecum  mid  ileo-colon,  sbawlng  lleixscal  (bus.    i Huntington .t 

the  subject  appeared  in  1857  by  Treitz,  who  described  the  fossa  of  his  name  and 
reported  cases  of  "  retro-peritoneal  "  heruise  through  bis  fossa. 
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Such  cases  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  dissecting-room,  say  about  3  in  1000 
subjects. 

Gontents  of  the  Abdommal  Oavity. 

They  are  intra-peritoneal  and  retro-peritoneal,  two  groups.  The  stomach, 
small  and  large  intestine,  liver,  and  spleen  receive  a  more  or  less  complete 
investment  of  peritoneum,  and  are  called  intra-peritoneal  organs.  The  other 
group,  to  livhich  belong  the  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules,  pancreas,  and  great 
vessels  are  only  covered  on  the  side  turned  toward  the  abdominal  cavity  by 
parietal  peritoneum  and  are  retro-peritoneal. 

THE  STOMACH. 

Form  and  Size  (Figs.  623  and  624). — The  stomach  is  a  sac-like,  pear-shaped 
dilatation  of  the  alimentary  canal  placed  between  the  oesophagus  and  beginning 


Antrum  pylorieum 


Fio.  628.— Anterior  outUnes  of  stomach.    His'  model. 


of  the  small  intestine.     Its  big  end  is  directed  above  and  to  the  left,  to  the  dia- 
phragm, its  small  end  below  and  to  the  right.     The  beginning  of  the  stomach  or 


(JEsophagtu 


Orifieium  pyloriewn 
ValvtUa  pylorica 


Antrum  pylorieum 


Fig.  624.— Posterior  outlines  of  stomach.    His'  model. 

its  mouth  is  the  cardia  or  cardiac  opening ^^  which  passes  from  the  oesophagus  like 
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an  inverted  funnel  without  visible  external  limit.  On  the  inner  surface  a  defi- 
nite line  is  seen  between  the  oesophagus  and  cardia.  Above  the  line  the  mncnn- 
membrane  is  whitish  and  made  larffely  of  pavement  epithelium,  while  below  ihf 
color  ia  red  and  the  mucous  membrane  shows  characteristic  cylindrical  epiihe- 
iium.  Sometimes  an  external  ring  as  well  as  an  internal  projection  is  foond 
between  cardia  and  the  rest  of  the  stomach,  forming  a  kind  of  antrum  curdwui'. 
Passing  from  the  cardia  to  the  left  and  above,  we  find  the  first  great  pouch, 
the  blind  sac  or  fundus,  whose  relative  size  varies  with  age.  In  early  youth  it  i* 
slightly  developed,  in  adult  man  it  forms  about  one-fifth  of  the  stomach. 

This  continues  on  the  right  into  the  bod)/  of  the  stomach,  which  has  two  sur- 
faces— anterior  and  posterior — and  two  borders.  The  anterior  surface  look; 
upward  and  forward,  the  posterior  backward  and  downward,  and  they  are 
included  between  the  borders  lesser  curvature,  concave  and  turned  to  the  rigbi 
and  above,  and  larger  curvature,  convex  and  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  ibe 
lesser,  turned  to  the  left  and  below  (Figs.  623  and  624). 

At  the  right  the  body  of  the  stomach  gradually  contracts  toward  its  duodeDal 
end.  Then  follows  a  second  smaller  part  of  the  stomach,  the  portio  pt/lortca.  which 
includes  the  antrum  pyloricum,  whose  form  and  size  vary.  Usually  the  antrum 
appears  as  a  double  pouch;  the  flatter  one  is  higher  and  extends  from  the  le^^er 
curvature  to  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum.  It  is  not  very  distinctly  marke'l 
off  from  the  body.  The  other  lies  laterally  and  is  separated  by  a  more  or  ie^ 
deep  notch  from  the  greater  curvature  (Fig.  G'll). 

Sometimes  a  third  one  is  found  under  this  last  one.  On  the  inner  surface  of 
the  stomach  there  is  sometimes  a  mucous  fold,  plica  prmpylorica.  separating  the 
antrum  from  the  body  of  the  stomach.  The  pouches  representing  the  antrum 
pylori  are  caused  by  two  flat  ligamentous  bands  some  millimeters  wide,  one  run- 
ning along  the  anterior  wall,  one  on  the  posterior.  They  are  called  pyloric  liga- 
ments (lig.  pyloricum)  and  lie  between  the  muscular  and  serous  coats  and  are 
closely  fused  with  the  latter  (Fig.  627). 

The  division  between  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  marked  externally  by  a 
circular  constriction,  sulcus  pyloricus,  and  more  deeply  by  a  muscular  ring. 
sphincter  pylorieus.  and  internally 
by  a  corresponding  projection  of 
mucous  membrane  called  valcula 
pylorica  or  pylorus  (Fig.  625), 

The    valve    usually    presents   a 

round  opening,  bigger  or  smaller — 

oattrtc  muema  mrmbraw        orificium  duodeiutle — which  may  have 

oirctdarmiiieniarfina  a  Central  or  cccentric  position.     It 

Ijoagltudtnal  muKolar  fiira  .    ,  i      -  -         i.    . 

- -  prriioRaim  may  not  be  an  enclosing  ring  but  a 

crescentic  projection,  and  rarely  con- 
sists of  two  halves  lying  opposite 
each  other. 

The  first  part  of  the  duodenum  is  often  pouched,  called  antrum  duodeni. 

The  size  of  the  stomach  varies  according  to  age,  sex,  individual,  and  degree 
of  distention. 

A  woman's  stomach  increa.'ses  more  in  length,  is  more  slender,  and  in  general 
smaller  than  that  of  a  man.  In  moderate  distention  Sappey  found  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  stomach  to  he  24-26  cm.  (10-12  inches),  from  the  lesser  to  the 
greater  curvature  10-12  cm.  (4-5  inches),  and  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
wall  8-9  cm.  (3J  inches).  The  distance  between  the  two  orifices  is  three  to  six 
inches.  Luschka,  by  blowing  up  the  stomach,  found  its  long  axis  to  measure  34 
cm.,  greatest  vertical  diameter  15  cm.,  greatest  antero-posterior  diameter  11-5 
cm.,  and  smallest  antero-posterior  diameter,  at  pylorus,  3.7  cm. 

In  the  empty  condition,  as  in  the  dend  subject,  the  greatest  diameter  is  reduced 
to  18-20  cm.,  the  second  diameter  is  7—8  cm.,  and  the  third  disappears  as  the  two 
walls  touch. 
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The  weight  of  the  freed  stomach  is  in  the  male  about  four  and  a  half  ounces. 
Its  normal  capacity  in  the  adult  male  is  2.5-4  litres  (5-8  pints). 

A  blown-up   stomach  dried   contained  5   pounds  of  water,  female :    and   8 
pounds,  male. 

Position  and  Belations  of  the  Stomach. 

It  lies  in  the  epigastric  region  and  left  hypochondrium,  rarely  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  about  five-sixths  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  one-sixth  to 


Fia.  626.— RclMioDS  or  the  abdomtnat  vtuera,    (Jooscl.) 

the  right.  Of  the  left  segment  the  greater  part  lies  in  the  left  hypochondrium, 
viz.  the  cardia,  fundus,  and  the  most  curved  part  of  the  body  ;  the  rest  of  the 
body  and  a  part  of  the  pars  pylorica  fall  in  the  left  part  of  the  epigastrium.  The 
only  part  belonging  to  the  right  half  includes  a  very  small  portion  of  the  pars 
pylorica  and  the  pylorus.  The  stomach  then  lies  under  the  diaphragm  and  liver, 
above  the  jejunum,  ileum,  and  transverse  colon,  extending  its  greater  part  into 
the  left  hypochondrium  and  smaller  part  into  the  epigastrium  between  the  spleen 
on  the  left  and  gall-bladder  on  the  right.     It  does  not  lie  transversely  nor  yet  so 
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vertically  as  Luschka  puts  it,  unless  in  the  infant  or  in  the  female  deformed  by 
corsets.  It  is  directed  from  above  and  the  left  downward  and  forward  to  the 
right.  An  empty  stomach  may  hang  nearly  vertically  and  present  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  surface,  but  there  is  usually  some  obliquity.  If  the  small  intes- 
tines are  much  distended  it  may  be  transverse,  or  if  rigor  mortis  be  rapid  it  may 
be  cylindrical,  especially  below. 

In  moderate  distention  the  cardia  lies  2-3  cm.  (1  inch)  below  the  oesophageal 
opening  of  the  diaphragm  (Fig.  626). 

This  point  is  distant  about  11  cm.  from  the  anterior  body-wall,  is  opposite  the 
sternal  junction  of  the  left  seventh  costal  cartilage,  and  that  corresponds  to  the 
left  side  of  the  eleventh  thoracic  vertebra.  A  horizontal  line  drawn  backward 
from  the  ziphoid  cartilage  to  the  vertebral  column  marks  the  transition  from  cardia 
to  oesophagus.  The  fundus  is  3~5  cm.  higher  than  the  cardia.  It  lies  in  the  left 
hypochondrium  and,  if  distended,  against  the  left  cupola  of  the  diaphragm,  which 
separates  it  from  the  overlying  lung.  Its  highest  point  on  the  cadaver  reaches  a 
horizontal  line  connecting  the  sternal  end  of  the  left  sixth  costal  cartilage  and  the 
vertebral  end  of  the  tenth  rib. 

In  its  full  condition  the  fundus  lies  upon  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  spleen,  connected  by  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  A  full  stomach  there- 
fore may  intrude  upon  respiration,  or  it  may  touch  the  left  part  of  the  central 
tendon  and  exert  an  influence  on  the  hearths  action,  or  may  compress  the  big  ves- 
sel trunks  on  the  vertebral  column. 

The  anterior  surfcLce  of  the  body  of  the  stomach  touches  on  the  left  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  anterior  thoracic  wall,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  ribs.  The  part  of  the  lesser  curvature  lying 
next  is  covered  by  the  liver.  Thus  one  finds  in  the  so-called  gastric  fossa  of  the 
abdomen  not  only  the  stomach  but  the  liver  in  front  of  it.  Between  the  part 
covered  by  the  liver  and  that  covered  by  the  left  ribs,  there  is  a  triangular  section 
of  about  40  sq.  cm.  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  in  contact  with  the 
abdominal  wall.  It  is  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  on  the  right  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver, 
and  below  by  the  transverse  colon.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  stomach  to  be 
actually  seen  when  the  subject  is  opened.  This  is  the  part  which  the  surgeon 
can  readily  approach  in  operation.  In  the  new-born  the  stomach  is  wholly  covered 
by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  body  covers,  in  moderate  distention,  the  end  of 
the  transverse  colon  and  its  splenic  flexure.  The  greater  part  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  stomach  rests  on  a  "  bed  "  formed  largely  by  the  transverse  colon 
and  its  upper  layer  of  mesocolon.  If  the  organs  are  hardened  in  situ^  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon  will  be  found  to  present  a  concavity  directed  upward,  correspond-  • 
ing  to  the  convex  shape  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  the  latter  receives  great  support. 
Still  in  this' bed  are  the  pancreas  with  the  splenic  vessels  running  along  its  upper 
border,  the  upper  part  of  the  left  kidney,  the  left  suprarenal  capsule,  spleen, 
bursa  omentalis,  duodenum,  and  left  crus  of  diaphragm  (Fig.  680).  Cases  are 
known  where  ulcers  on  this  surface  of  the  stomach  have  perforated  branches  of 
the  splenic  artery  and  caused  fatal  haemorrhage. 

The  lesser  curvature^  with  its  concavity  directed  to  the  right  and  upward  toward 
the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  descends  in  front  of  the  vertebral  portion  of  the 
diaphragm  at  first  quite  obliquely  along  the  left  side  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
thoracic  vertebrae,  then  crosses  the  vertebral  column  at  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  then  ascends  into  the  pylorus.  The  greater  curvature  forms  a  con- 
vex arch  directed  below.  In  moderate  distention  it  crosses  the  epigastrium  in  a 
line  which  connects  the  cartilages  of  the  two  ninth  or  tenth  ribs.  This  line 
usually  lies  two  fingers'  breadth  above  the  umbilicus.  In  great  distention  the 
great  curvature  can  reach  it,  and  in  pathological  cases  can  descend  far  below  it. 
The  portio  pylorica,  bent  backward  and  outward,  lying  in  the  epigastrium,  is 
covered  by  the  quadrate  lobe  of  the  liver.     The  pylorus  is  to  the  right  and  some- 
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what  below  the  ziphoid  process  between  the  sternal  and  parasternal  lines  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  This  may  extend  into  the 
right  hypochondrium.  In  an  empty,  fasting  stomach  these  relations  are  all 
changed  and  the  surfaces  of  contact  are  small.  In  a  well-filled  stomach  a 
twist  of  the  organ  occurs,  so  that  the  anterior  surface  comes  to  be  more  superior 
and  the  posterior  surface  more  inferior.  The  lesser  curvature  is  more  directed 
toward  the  vertebral  column  and  the  greater  curvature  toward  the  {interior  abdomi- 
nal wall.     The  pylorus  also  moves  more  to  the  right. 

Relations  of  Stomach  in  Detail. 

Cardia,  opposite  left  7th  chondro-sternal  junction. 

Fundus  reaches  left  6th  costal  cartilage  and  left  cupola  of  diaphragm. 

Pylorus  reaches  upper  border  of  Ist  L.  vertebra  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line. 

Lowest  edge  of  greater  curvature  in  median  line  reaches  to  within  two  fingers' 
breadth  of  the  umbilicus. 

Anteriorly : 

Diaphragm  ; 

Thoracic  wall  formed  by  anterior  parts  of  7th,  8th,  and  9th  ribs ; 

Quadrate  and  left  lobes  of  liver ; 

Anterior  abdominal  wall. 

PoBteriorly^  or  ^^bed:'* 

Diaphragm ; 

Left  crus  of  diaphragm ; 

Aorta  and  vena  cava  inferior ; 

1st  lumbar  vertebra; 

Goeliac  axis ; 

Bursa  omentalis  (lesser  sac) ; 

Splenic  flexurje  of  colon  ; 

Transverse  colon ; 

Transverse  mesocolon  (upper  layer) ; 

Gastric  surface  of  spleen  ; 

Left  kidney  and  capsule ; 

Pancreas ; 

Splenic  vessels ; 

4th  part  of  duodenum. 

Bight  End : 

Junction  of  transverse  colon  and  under  surface  of  liver. 

Left  End  : 

Spleen ; 
Diaphragm. 

The  peritoneal  relations  of  the  stomach  have  in  general  been  described.  It 
presents  double  '^  peritoneal  lines  "  on  both  curvatures  and  fundus,  showing  the 
cut  edges  of  peritoneum.  Above,  in  front  of  the  cardia  is  the  attachment  of  the 
gastro-phrenic  ligament  running  down  along  the  lesser  curvature  as  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  lesser  omentum.  Behind  it,  separated  by  a  linear  space  where  the 
stomach  is  uncovered,  is  the  line  for  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum. 
Larger  triangular  spaces  are  left  uncovered  at  either  end  of  the  stomach.  On 
the  greater  curvature  is  the  double  line  indicating  the  two  layers  of  the  anterior 
lamella  of  the  great  omentum  running  on  the  left  into  the  two  lines  of  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum. 

Points  of  Fixation  of  the  Stomach, — It  is  a  part  very  well  secured,  especially 
by  the  oesophagus  fastened  to  the  diaphragm  and  by  the  duodenum  firmly  bound 
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to  the  vertebral  column.  Some  peritoneal  folds  also  aid,  as  the  lig.  phrenico- 
gastricum  connecting  the  cardia  to  the  diaphragm.  To  the  right  this  joins  the 
lesser  omentum,  which  is  very  thin,  but  farther  to  the  right  is  the  strong  lig. 
bepato-duodenale,  which  confines  the  pylorus.  The  great  omentum  and  gastro- 
splenic  afford  no  iixation  to  the  stomach.  The  spleen  has  no  firmness  of  position, 
so  the  stomach  gains  aothing  by  that  attachment.  The  great  omentum  hangs 
free  in  front  of  the  intestines,  and  could  only  modify  the  position  of  the  stomach 
when  caught  in  a  hernia. 

Alterations  in  Position.— There  ie  no  organ  in  tho  body  the  position  and  conneclions  of 
which  present  auuh  frequent  alterations  as  the  Btomach.  During  mspiratioii  it  is  displared 
downward  b^  the  descent  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  elevated  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  during  expiration.  Its  position  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  viscera  is  also  changed 
according  to  the  euipty  or  distended  state  of  the  or^n.  When  empty  it  hes  at  the  back  part 
of  the  BDdomen,  some  distance  from  the  surface.  The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  covers  it  in  fnnt, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  heart  rests  upon  it  above  and  in  front,  being  separated  from  it  by 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  besides  the  Diapbracm  and  pericardium.  This  dose  relation  between 
the  stomach  and  the  heart  expliUDS  the  fact  that  in  gastralgia  the  pain  is  generally  referred  to 
the  heart,  and  is  often  accomtianied  by  palpitation  and  intermission  uf  the  pulse.  When  the 
tlomadi  M  distended  the  greater  cun'alure  is  elevated  and  carried  forward,  so  that  the  anterior 
surface  is  turned  upward  and  the  posterior  suri'ace  downward,  and  the  stomach  brought  well 
against  the  anterior  wall  of  tho  abdomen.'    The  Diaphragm  at  the  same  time  is  forced  upward, 


ractmg  the  cavity  ot  the  chest ;  hence  the  dysp  ... 

:ded.     The  heart  is  also  displaced  upward ;  hence  the  oppression  in  this  region  and  the 

"'■"" '■       ^  "n  extreme  distention  of  the  slouiach.     }\-estJire  from  unthoiit,  as  from 

tomach  down  toward  the  pelvis.     In  discnse  also  the  position  and  con- 
nections of  the  organ  may  be  ^atly  changed,  from  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  chest  or 


tight  lacing,  pushes  the  stomach  down  toward  the  pelvis.  In  discnse  also  the  posi 
nections  of  the  organ  may  be  ^atly  changed,  from  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
abdomen  or  from  alteration  in  size  of  any  of  the  surrounding 


Sbucture. — Its  walls  are  composed  of  four  coats  named  in  order — serous,  mus- 
cular, submucous  or  areolar,  and  mucous. 

The  seroui  coat,  peritoneum,  is  thin,  smooth,  and  moist,  allowing  some  mo- 
bility of  the  organ.  It  encloses  the  stomach  between  two  layers,  derived  from 
the  lesser  omentum.  AVhere  the 
layers  come  upon  the  surface  and 
leave  it  again — greater  and  lesser 
curvature — they  lie  loosely  and 
leave  a  small  interspace,  in  which 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  lymph-vessels 
and  glands,  take  their  course.  Else- 
where the  serous  layer  is  held  so 
tightly  by  suhgerous  tissue  to  the 
muscular  coat  that  it  can  onlv  be 
removed  artificially  in  small  bits. 
'  There    is    a    small    posterior  area 

near  the  cardia  not  covered  by 
peritoneum  which  touches  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Musculature.  —  Three  sets  of 
unstriated  muscular  tissue  are  here 
included  —  longitudinal,  circular, 
and  oblique.  Their  purpose  is  to 
set  the  stomach  contents  in  motion. 
„,„„._  .  .  ,  ,_  .to  push   them   on,   and  to  empty 

FiQ.  G2T.— The  e^ttemal  ronBCular  coal  of  the  stOmHch.         i        i    i  . 

(LuBcbku.)    1.  (EfioptiHEUB.   S.  Cardia.    3.  Fundus.    4.  Fun     glandular  secretion. 

?2i?ai*So.*-8?'l«&ou™tu^.^"!AStKm'du"(^eJi,'*^'  The  external    or   longitudinal 

layer  Is   very  incomplete   and   is 

directly  continuous  with  the  longitudinal   fibres  of  the  cesopbagus  (Fig.  627). 

There  is  a  connected  layer  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cardia,  from  which  fibres 

'  This  is  denied  by  Dr.  Lesshaft  of  St.  PelerBburg.  who  slates 
tin  one  part  cnn  be  alone  displaced,  but  all  parts  are  eniiBlly  n 
March  11,  1882,  p.  406). 
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stream  outward  in  all  directions  witb  unequal  lengths.  They  are  thickest  along 
the  lesser  curvature.  At  the  fundus  and  anterior  and  posterior  walls  there  are 
only  a  few  delicate  bundles  which  seem  to  pass  deeply  between  the  circular  fibres. 
The  substantial  longitudinal  layer  is  united  at  the  pylorus,  where  it  is  firmly 
bound  to  the  serous  coat  and  wholly  covers  the  circular  layer.  To  this  layer 
belong  the  Ugamenta  pi/lortra.  This  layer  passes  over  the  pylorus  to  the  duode- 
nal wall.  The  longitudinal  layer  stands  in  closest  relation  to  the  apertures  of 
the  stomach. 

Circular  fibres  cover  the  whole  length  of  the  stomach  in  an  uninterrupted 
layer,  but  they  are  not  everywhere  collected  with  the  same  thickness  and  strength 
(S'ig.  628).  They  are  fewest  on 
the  fundus,  where  there  is  a  sort 
of  whorl.  They  pass  along  the 
stomach  in  circles  at  right  angles 
to  its  axis,  and  become  thickest 
at  the  pylorus,  where  they  form 
the  sphincter  pytoricus.  On  the 
margin  of  the  duodenum  they 
abruptly  cease.  Above  they  seem 
connected  with  the  circular  coat 
of  the  oesophagus.  By  this  set 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
stomach  are  produced,  carrying 
the  contents  to  the  pyloric  end, 
where  is  experienced  a  strong 
compression  and  after  that  a  re- 
laxation of  the  antrum  pylori- 
cum  and  of  the  pylorus,  and 
then  the  longitudinal  fibres  can 
exercise  their  expulsive  strength 
on  the  whole  circumference. 

The  oblique  fibres,  like  the  longitudinal,  form  an  imperfect  layer.  They  lie 
under  the  circular  layer,  and  are  thought  to  be  derived  from  it.  They  can  best 
be  seen  when  the  stomach  is  turned  inside  out  and  the  mucous  membrane  is 
removed.  This  group  is  said  to  have  no  counterpart  in  any  region  of  the  digest- 
ive tract.  They  are  not  believed  to  represent  the  ring  fibres  of  the  cesophagus. 
They  form  a  loose  layer  to  the  left  of  the  eardia  and  pass  superiorly  and  poste- 
riorly toward  the  greater  curvature.  The  upper  edge  of  these  fibres  forms  a 
raised  ligamentous  strip  on  either  side  of  the  lesser  curvature,  about  a  finger's 
breadth  below  it;  this  goes  in  a  flat  curve  (seen  on  inner  surface  of  stomach)  from 
the  left  of  the  eardia  on  both  sides  toward  the  portio  ,pylorii:a.  At  the  apex  of 
the  fundus  and  toward  the  greater  curvature  the  fibres  grow  smaller  and  paler. 
The  bundles  are  apt  to  split  into  a  sort  of  wicker-work,  leaving  longitudinal 
clefts.  Delicate  fibres  run  from  these  to  the  submucosa  and  to  tbe  circular 
fibres. 

These  fibres  seem  able  to  brine  nearer  together  the  eardia  and  pylorus,  the 
greater  and  lesser  curvatures,  and  also  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  tbe  anterior 
and  posterior  walls,  resulting  in  the  function  of  the  pharyngeal  groove  in  rumi- 
nants. A  sort  of  half  canal  is  formed  along  the  lesser  curvature,  where  fluid 
could  be  sent  directly  from  tesophagus  to  pylorus  or  various  juices  could  be  sent 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  subrnucous  coat  consists  of  loose,  filamentous,  areolar  tissue,  connecting 
the  mucous  and  muscular  layers,  thus  allowing  free  movement  to  the  former.  It 
supports  the  blood-vessels  previous  to  their  distribution  to  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  rugse  of  the  stomach  involve  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  its  surface  smooth,  soft,  and  velvety.  In  the 
fresh  state  it  is  of  a  pinkish  tinge  at  the  pyloric  end,  and  of  a  red  or  reddish- 


stomacb    bag   been   turned   instd 

out.    Circular  and  oblloue 
2.  Anlnira  rtdodeni.    S.  Clr- 

fibres.    (I-usehka,!    1.  tEsouhaguB. 

culsr  fibrea.    *.  OMlqufl  fibres 
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brown  color  over  the  rest  of  its  surface.  In  infancy  it  is  of  a  brighter  hue,  the 
Tfiscular  redness  being  more  marked.  It  is  thin  at  the  cardiac  extremity,  but 
thicker  toward  the  pylorus.  During  the  contracted  state  of  the  organ  it  is  thrown 
into  numerous  plaits  or  rugae,  which  for  the  most  part  have  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, and  are  most  marked  toward  the  leaser  end  of  the  stomach  and  along  the 
freater  curvature.  These  folds  are  entirely  obliterated  when  the  organ  becomes 
istended. 

Structure  of  the  Mucout  Membrane. — When  examined  with  a  lens  the  inner 
Burface  of  the  mucous  membrane  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  appearance, 
from  being  covered  with  small  shallow  depressions  or  alveoli  of  a  polygonal 
or  hexagonal  form,  which  vary  from  -^  to  yj-j  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
are  separated  by  slightly  elevated  ridges.  In  the  bottom  of  the  alveoli  are 
seen  the  orifices  of  minute  tubes,  the  gastric  follicles,  which  are  situated 
perpendicularly  side  by  side  throughout  the  entire  substance  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

The  gastric  glands  are  of  two  kinds,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  structure, 


Tio.  629.— Pyloric  gland.  Fio.  6M— Peptic  gutiic  sland. 

and  it  is  believed  also  in  the  nature  of  their  secretion.  They  are  named  respectively 
pyloric  and  peptic  glands.  They  are  both  tubular  in  character,  and  are  formed  of 
a  delicate  basement  membrane,  supporting  epilbelium.  The  basement  membrane 
consists  of  flattened  transparent  endothelial  cells,  with  processes  which  extend  and 
support  the  epithelium.  The  pt/lorio  glands  (Fig.  629)  are  most  numerous  at  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  from  this  fact  have  received  their  name.  They  were 
formerly  termed  mucous  glands,  and  were  supposed  to  secrete  mucus ;  but,  aa  Klein 
points  out,  "  the  cells  are  serous,  not  mucous,  and  the  secretion  of  the  glands  cannot 
therefore  he  mucus."  They  consist  of  two  or  three  short  closed  tubes  opening 
into  a  common  duct,  the  external  orifice  of  which  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  an 
alveolus.  The  ctecal  tubes  are  wavy,  and  are  of  about  equal  length  with  the  duct. 
The  tubes  and  duct  are  lined  throughout  with  epilbelium,  the  duct  being  lined 
by  columnar  cells  continuous  with  the  epithelium  lining  the  surface  of  the  u 
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membrane  of  the  stomach,  the  tubes  with  shorter  and  more  cubical  cells,  which  are 
finely  granular.     The  peptic  glands  (Fig.  630)  are  found  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
stomach.     Like  the  pyloric  glands,  they  consist  of  a  duct  into  which  open  two  or 
more  caecal  tubes.     The  duct,  however,  in  these  glands  is  shorter  than  in  the  other 
variety,  sometimes  not  amounting  to  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  gland  ;  it  is  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epithelium.     At  the  point  where 
the  terminal  tubes  open  into  the  duct,  and  which  is  termed  the  neck,  the  epithe- 
lium alters,  the  cells  becoming  much  shorter  and  opaque :  the  lumen  also  becomes 
suddenly  constricted,  and  is  continued  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tubes  as  a  very 
fine  channel.     Here  also  are  found,  between  the  epithelium  and   the  basement 
membrane,  large  spheroidal,  coarsely  granular  cells,  which  were  formerly  termed 
peptic  cells,  and  which  produce  an  outward  bulging  of  the  basement  membrane. 
They  are  seen  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  tube  at  intervals,  and  give  it  a 
beaded  or  varicose  appearance.     Below  the  neck  the  terminal  tubes,  in  addition 
to  these  isolated  spheroidal  cells,  are  occupied  with  finely  granular,  angular  cells 
(columnar,  Klein),  leaving  only  a  small  channel  in  the  centre.    They  are  continuous 
with  the  short  columnar  cells  of  the  neck,  and  are  termed  the  central  or  chitf  cells, 
because  they  are  believed  to  be  principally  concerned  in  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice.     The  peptic  cells,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  possess  this  ofiice,  are 
i\oij^  termed  parietal  or  oxyntic  cells.     Between  the  glands  the  mucous  membrane 
consists  of  a  connective  tissue  framework,  with  lymphoid  tissue.     In  places  this 
latter  tissue,  especially  in  early  life,  is  collected  into  little  masses,  which  to  a  certain 
extent  resemble  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine,  and  are  by  some  termed  the 
lenticular  glands  of  the  stomach.     They  are  not,  however,  so  distinctly  circum- 
scribed as  the  solitary  glands.     The  epithelium  lining  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  its  alveoli  is  of  the   columnar  variety.     Beneath   the  mucous 
membrane,  and  between  it  and  the  submucous  coat,  is  a  thin  stratum  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibre  (muscularis  mucosce),  which  in  some  parts  consists  only  of  a  single 
longitudinal  layer;  in  others,  of   two  layers,  an  inner,  circular,  and  an  outer, 
longitudinal. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  stomach  are — the  gastric,  the 
pyloric  and  right  gastro-epiploic  branches  of  the  hepatic,  the  left  gastro-epiploic 
and  vasa  brevia  from  the  splenic.  They  supply  the  muscular  coat,  ramify  in  the 
submucous  coat,  and  are  finally  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
arteries  break  up  at  the  base  of  the  gastric  tubules  into  a  plexus  of  fine  capillaries 
which  run  upward  between  the  tubules,  anastomosing  with  each  other,  and  ending 
in  a  plexus  of  larger  capillaries,  which  surround  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  and  also 
fonn  hexagonal  meshes  around  the  alveoli.  From  these  latter  the  veins  arise,  and 
pursue  a  straight  course  backward  between  the  tubules,  to  the  submucous  tissue, 
and  terminate  either  in  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins  or  directly  in 
the  portal  vein.  The  lymphatics  are  numerous ;  they  consist  of  a  superficial  and 
deep  set,  which  pass  through  the  lymphatic  glands  found  along  the  two  curvatures 
of  the  organ.  The  nerves  are  the  terminal  branches  of  the  right  and  left  pneumo- 
gastric,  the  former  being  distributed  upon  the  back,  and  the  latter  upon  the  front 
part  of  the  organ.  A  great  number  of  branches  from  the  sympathetic  also  supply 
the  organ. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Operations  on  the  stomach  are  frequently  performed.  By 
"gastrotomy  "  is  meant  an  incision  into  the  stomach  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  bodv\  the 
opening  being  immediately  afterward  closed — in  contradistinction  to  *' gastrostomy,"  the 
makini^  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  fistulous  opening.  Gastrotovny  is  probably  best  performed 
by  an  mcision  in  the  linea  alba,  especially  if  the  foreign  body  is  large,  by  a  cut  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  to  the  umbilicus,  out  may  be  performed  by  an  incision  over  the  body  itself, 
where  this  can  be  felt,  or  by  one  of  the  incisions  ibr  gastrostomy,  to  be  mentioned  immediately. 
The  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  and  the  point  at  which  the  stomach  is  to  be  incised  decided 
upon.  This  portion  is  then  brought  out  of  the  abdominal  wound  and  sponges  carefully 
packed  around.  The  stomach  is  now  ojjened  by  a  transverse  incision  and  tne  loreign  body 
extracted.  The  wound  in  the  stomach  is  then  closed  by  Lembert's  sutures — /.  c.  by  sutures 
passed  through  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  coats  in  such  a  way  that  the  peritoneal  surfaces 
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on  each  side  of  the  wound  are  brought  into  apposition,  and  in  this  way  the  wound  is 
closed.  Gastrosfom}/  is  performed  in  two  stages:  The  first  stage  consists  in  opening  the 
peritoneal  cavity  and  stitching  the  stomach  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  second  staee  consists  in 
opening  the  stomach  after  a  few  days  have  elapsed  and  adhesions  formed  between  the  peritoneal 
surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  abdominal  wall.  The  operation  is  usually  performed  by  an 
oblique  incision  about  one  finger's  breadth  below  and  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the 
left  costal  cartilages,  commencing  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  median  line  and  ^ing  about 
three  inches  in  length.  Some  surgeons  prefer  a  straight  incision,  beginning  opposite  to  the 
end  of  the  eighth  intercostal  space,  and  passing  down  for  three  inches  over  the  Rectus  abdominis 
muscle.  The  skin,  fasciae,  and  muscles  are  to  be  severally  divided  down  to  the  peritoneum. 
Howse  recommends  that  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  should  be  opened  longitudinally,  and  the  fibres 
of  this  muscle  separated,  and  not  cut,  in  the  same  direction,  so  as  to  secure  a  sphincter-like  action 
around  the  openmg.  After  the  peritoneum  has  been  opened  the  stomach  is  recognized  by  its 
pink-red  color  and  smooth  surface.  It  is  to  be  pulled  up  into  the  wound  and  sutured  to  the 
opening.  This  may  be  done  in  several  ways,  but  in  whatever  way  it  is  done  the  following  points 
should  be  carefully  attended  to:  (1)  In  taking  up  the  stomach  only  to  pass  the  needie  through 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  and  avoid  puncturing  the  mucous  membrane.     (2)  To  take  up 

Elenty  of  the  muscular  coat.  (3)  In  passing  the  needle  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  to 
e  careful  to  include  the  parietal  peritoneum.  (4)  To  enclose  a  circle  of  the  stomach  at  least  an 
inch  in  diameter.  If  the  symptoms  admit  of  it,  the  parts  are  now  to  be  left  quiet  for  four  oi 
five  days,  and  a  small  puncture  is  then  to  be  made  through  the  exposed  portion  of  the  stomach, 
and  a  gum  elastic  catheter  passed  through  it  into  the  viscus,  through  which  fluid  can  be  ii^jected, 
in  small  quantities  at  first.  In  more  urgent  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  opening  much 
earlier. 

Excision  of  the  pylorus  has  occasionally  been  performed,  but  the  results  of  this  operation  are 
by  no  means  favorable,  and  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus  gastro-enterostomy  is  genendly  pre- 
ferred. The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  make  a  fistulous  communication  between  the  stomach, 
on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  disease,  and  the  small  intestine,  as  high  up  as  is  possible. 

THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL. 

This,  in  the  form  of  a  curved  tube,  passes  uninterruptedly  from  the  pylorus 
to  the  anus.  It  has  a  remarkable  length  of  about  six  times  the  height  of  its  pos- 
sessor, though  in  the  adult  it  may  be  independent  of  the  age,  height,  or  weight. 
In  this  relation  man  stands  midway  between  the  herbivores,  e,  g.  rabbit  with  very 
long  intestine,  and  carnivores,  e,  g.  lion,  whose  intestine  is  three  times  the  length 
of  its  body.  There  is  some  evidence  to  prove  that  vegetarians  may  have  a  longer 
intestine  than  those  living  on  a  mixed  or  a  flesh  diet.  The  wall  of  the  intestine 
ofi'ers  throughout  a  serous,  muscular  and  mucous  coat  presenting  many  modifica- 
tions, by  which  the  upper  four-fifths  is  distinguished  as  amall  intestine  and  the 
lower  fifth  as  large  intestine. 

The  Small  Intestme. 

By  this  term  is  understood  the  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  extending  from 
the  pylorus  to  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  Its  average  length  is  about  8  metres  or 
(Luschka)  25  feet,  or  6  metres  longer  than  the  whole  body  ;  Treves  says  22 J  feet, 
and  Quain  22  feet.  The  extremes  found  are  34  feet  and  8  feet.  Its  circumfer- 
ence decreases  from  the  stomach  toward  the  large  intestine  from  12.8  cm.  to  9.5 
cm.  Its  capacity,  inflated  and  dried,  is  15  pints.  The  wall  of  the  ileum  is  so  thin 
and  translucent  that  a  newspaper  may  be  read  through  it. 

The  small  intestine  is  divided  into  three  parts : 

1.  Duodenum  (12-finger  intestine) ; 

2.  Jejunum  (empty  intestine) ; 

3.  Ileum  (curved  or  twisted  intestine). 

The  Duodenum. 

The  duodenum  begins  at  the  sulcus  pyloricus  and  ends  at  the  duodeno-jejunal 
angle  or  flexure,  where  it  becomes  jejunum.  It  w^as  named  by  Herophilus,  but  it 
possesses  neither  the  length  nor  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers. 

A  better  name  would  be  intestinum  pancreaticum  (Luschka)  on  account  of  its 
intimate  relation  to  the  pancreas.  In  the  adult  male  its  axial  length  is  30  cm. 
(or  10-12  inches),  and  its  usual  circumference  12  or  13  em.  (1.5  to  2  inches  in 
diameter).     Authors  fail  to  agree  on  its  direction  and  form. 
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1.  French  authors  give  three  portions,  ending  it  at  the  superior  mesenteric 
vessels ;  superior  horizonta,!,  vertical,  and  inferior  horizontal  p&rts. 

2.  To  this  third  part  Henle,  Krause,  Quain,  and  others  add  a  fourth  oblique 
part  ascending  from  right  to  left. 

3.  Luschka,  His,  anil   Braune   describe  an 

4.  Cruvielhier,  Young,  and  Treves  describe 
a  fourth  portion  2  cm.  long,  coming  forward  at 
the  end  of  duodenum,  by  joining  the  duodeno- 
jejunal junction.  They  are  all  described  as  dif- 
ferent types,  of  which,  according  to  Jonnesco,' 
there  are  three. 

1.  Annular  or  circular  type,  infantile ; 

(Figs.  632  and  633). 

The  typical  annular  form  is  always  found  in 
the  child  up  to  about  the  age  of  seven  (Fig. 
631). 

The  terminal  point  of  this  variety  is  strongly  Fm.  sai.— Annular  duoduuum.  lubn- 

fixed  to  the  left  side  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra     Uit^T'  '*°°'  "^^  "' """  '"""'   '■"'°" 
and  is  exactly  on  the  same  level  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  duodenum,  and  hence  is  behind  the  stomach  ^ig-  634). 

Between  these  points,  the  one  fastened  by  the  muscle  of  Treitz  and  the  other 
by  the  hepato-duodenal  ligament,  the  duodenum  describes  a  regular  curve  iu  front 
of  the  vertebral  column.     This  ring  is  filled  and  its  margins  overlapped  by  the 


— Ruodenum  In  U.    (Jonnesco.)  Tio.  639.— Duodenum  in  V.    (Jonneeco.) 

head  of  the  pancreas,  the  neck  of  which  is  limited  by  the  two  extremities  of  the 
ring. 

In  the  adnlt  this  type  may  be  found,  but  the  terminal  point  does  not  usually 
attain  the  same  level  that  the  origin  has;  it  is  pushed  back  more  to  the  left  as 
though  the  developing  neck  of  the  pancreas  had  forced  the  duodenal  ring  to  open 
more  widely  for  its  lodgment. 

Oonrse  of  the  Adult  Suodenom. — Separated  from  the  pylorus  at  the  right  of 
the  upper  edge  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  there  is  usually  at  first  a  bottle-shaped 
dilatation,  the  antrum  duodeni.  The  direction  of  thejirst  portion  depends  on  the 
condition  and  length  of  the  stomach  and  position  of  the  pylorus.  With  an  empty 
stomach  the  first  part  is  nearly  horizontal  and  transverse.  With  a  distended 
stomach,  it  is  nearly  antcro-posterior ;  its  distal  end  is  stationary  and  its  proxi- 
'  "  Anat.  topograph ique  dii  duodenum,"  Junnegco,  PuHb,  18S9. 
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mal  end  is  not.     In  general,  it  is  directed  upward  to  the  right  and  backward 
under  the  quadrate  lobe  of  the  liver  and  curves  backward  under  the  neck  of  the 

¥tll-bladder  to  make  a  sharp  turn  to  tbd  right  surface  of  tbe  lumbar  column, 
his  is  the  initial  curve.  It  is  so  closely  related  to  the  liver  and  gall-bladder 
that  it  is  stained  by  bite  soon  after  death.  Behind  it  are  the  common  bile-duct, 
vena  portie,  and  gas tro- duodenal  artery.  Behind  and  to  the  left  is  the  neck  of 
the  pancreas,  and  below,  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  \t&  anterior  surface  and  a 
part  of  its  posterior  surface  near  the  pylorus  are  wholly  covered  by  peritoneum, 
derived  from  the  lig.  hepato-duodenale.  The  length  of  this  portion  is  so  variable. 
"two  inches"  (Quain),  "often  almost  inappreciable"  (Jonnesco),  that  the  latter 
author  unites  it  and  the  curve  which  follows  it  under  one  name,  the  superior 
hepatic  curve  of  tbe  duodenum  (Fig.  634).     Placed  on  the  vena  cava  inferior  and 


Sight  gar. 
Superior 


Fro.  834.— View  of  duodenom  and  Its  five  parti 
moved  Ib  Indicated  by  dotted  lines.   (Teatut.) 


I.  and  t,  and  pancreaa.    The  part  of  atomarh 


right  kidney,  it  next  descends  along  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column  a 
variable  length,  usually  to  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  starting  from 
the  right  side  of  the  first.  This  is  called  the  vertical,  descending,  or  second  por- 
tion. It  is  three  or  four  inches  long  and  divided  into  two  parts,  supracolic  and 
iiifracolie,  since  the  transverse  colon  crosses  its  middle  third.  The  two  layers  of 
transverse  mesocolon  (Fig.  679)  leave  an  interspace  uncovered  by  peritoneum 
where  the  approximated  surfaces  of  duodenum  and  transverse  colon  touch  except 
for  a  little  areolar  tissue.     Above  and  below  this  place  its  anterior  surface  and 
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sides  are  covered  with  peritoneum.  Above  it  is  in  contact  with  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver,  leaving  its  "impression.*'  Posteriorly  there  is  no  peritoneum,  areolar 
tissue  connecting  it  with  the  kidney,  vessels  at  its  hilus,  and  vena  cava.  The 
pancreatic  and  common  bile-ducts  open  into  its  postero-internal  wall  below  the 
middle.     The  head  of  the  pancreas  is  to  its  inner  side. 

Now  the  duodenum  changes  its  direction  and  passes  more  or  less  horizontally 
from  right  to  left  in  front  of  the  great  vessel-trunks  and  crura  of  the  diaphragm, 
moulding  itself  over  the  third  or  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  This  is  the  transverse 
or  pre-^ortic  portion  and  is  two  or  three  inches  long.  The  head  of  the  pancreas 
is  above  it.  It  is  crossed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  and  mesentery.  Its 
anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  of  the  mesentery,  but  is  separated 
from  it  when  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  cross  it  from  above.  On  the  right 
its  posterior  surface  has  no  peritoneal  covering,  but  on  the  left  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  mesentery  may  be  prolonged  behind  it.  In  the  middle  line  this  part  of 
the  duodenum  is  situated  at  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  two  layers  of  the  root 
of  the  mesentery  (Fig.  606). 

Thence  the  duodenum  ascends  along  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column  and 
aorta,  touches  the  left  kidney,  lies  upon  the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  and  ends 
at  the  left  side  of  the  second  or  first  lumbar  vertebra.  This  part  is  about  two 
inches  long  and  is  called  the  fourth  or  ascending  portion. 

It  often  turns  abruptly  forward  to  unite  with  the  jejunum  and  form  the  duo- 
deno-jejunal  angle.  This  terminal  portion,  about  2  cm.  long  (less  than  one  inch), 
has  been  described  as  the  fourth  portion,  but  with  the  U-shaped  duodenum  it 
makes  the  fifth  portion. 

The  duodenum  begins  with  a  short  portion  looking  backward  and  ends  with  a 
short  portion  looking  forward. 

The  five  parts  are — 1.  Superior  hepatic  curve,  or  pars  superior  horizontalis. 
2.  Descending  or  vertical  portion.  »3.  Pre-aortic  or  transverse  portion.  4.  Ascend- 
ing portion.     5.  Terminal  portion  to  form  (6)  the  duodeno-jejunal  angle. 

When  the  above  arrangement  is  complete,  the  duodenum  has  the  form  of  the 
letter  U,  considering  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  portions  (Figs.  632  and  634). 
When,  however,  the  descending  and  ascending  portions  unite  by  a  short  curve 
or  angle,  the  transverse  portion  is  practically  lacking,  and  the  duodenum  is  then 
V-shaped  (Fig.  633).  The  angle  of  the  V  is  thrown  to  the  right  against  the  vena 
cava,  and  the  ascending  portion  crosses  the  abdominal  aorta  at  a  sharp  angle. 
The  U-shaped  duodenum  usually  descends  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
seems  to  occur  in  foetal  life  when  the  ascending  colon  obstructs  the  way.  The 
y-shaped  duodenum  usually  descends  to  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  occurs 
when  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  no  obstruction  by  the  descent  of  the  ascending 
colon. 

The  lengths  of  the  parts  vary  in  the  two  types  thus  (measured  from  fifteen 
subjects) : 

Duodenum— 
In  U.         In  V. 

Superior  curve 4  cm.        4  cm. 

DeflcenHing  portion 10.5  "        12    " 

Pre-aortic  portion 9.5 "  2    " 

Ascending  portion !    .   .    7     **        13    " 

31  31 

Peritoneal  Relations  of  the  Duodenmn. — The  duodenum  is  included  among  the 
extra-peritoneal  viscera.  In  the  foetus  it  is  completely  invested,  but  the  two 
layers  of  its  mesentery  have  been  separated  or  perhaps  appropriated  by  the  rapidly 
growing  kidneys,  and  its  posterior  surface  has  adhered  to  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall.  Its  visceral  layer  has  become  parietal  peritoneum.  To  get  at  this  peri- 
toneum it  is  necessary,  on  the  cadaver,  to  practise  certain  manipulations:  to 
disclose  the  initial  superior  parts,  draw  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  down  and 
to  the  left,  and  lift  up  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver.     The  pylorus  and  supe- 
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rior  curve  of  the  duodenum  can  be  seen  attached  to  the  liver  bj  s  ligament  in 
which  can  be  felt  three  cords,  the  lig.  kepato-duodenale,  and  to  the  gall-bl&dder 
by  a  simple  fold,  the  liff.  cyatico-duodenale. 

Nov  pull  toward  the  left  this  superior  curve  of  the  duodenum,  and  a  deep 
space  is  formed  bounded  above  by  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  Below  thi»  is  the 
right  kidney,  and  to  the  left  a  series  of  organs  all  bound  together  by  the  same 
layer  of  peritoneum.  The  peritoneum  covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
kidney  passes  from  right  to  left,  above,  upon  the  vena  cava  inferior,  thence  behind 
an  orifice,  foramen  of  Winslow,  into  a  large  cavity  which  cannot  be  seen,  the 
atrium  hunte  omentalu  (Fig,  635).  As  this  layer  covers  the  vena  cava  it  passes 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver,  and  is  the  lig.  hepato-renale.  A  little  lower 
than  this,  where  the  vein  is  covered  by  the  superior  angle  of  the  duodenum,  the 
peritoneum  from  the  kidney  covers  the  right  and  anterior  surface  of  the  first  por- 
tion and  part  of  the  surface  of  the  descending  portion,  running  below  into  the 


I.ia.  hrpnlico-dnt' 
Hrpatic  arltrg 


{Limchkaj. 


-PeritoueHl  relsllons  of  tbe  Uver,  StHl  portlun  of  duodcn 


gastro-colic  part  of  the  great  omentum.  Often  the  renal  peritoneum  pacing  to 
the  first  part  of  duodenum  is  raised  into  a  fold,  from  the  summit  of  tbe  kidney  to 
tbe  summit  of  the  curve  of  the  duodenum,  called  Hff.  duodeno-renale  (Huschkel. 
Finally,  still  lower,  where  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  crosses  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  descending  duodenum,  the  renal  peritoneum  passes  directly  over  the 
hepatic  flexure  of  colon  and  fixes  it.  Three  organs  are  thus  bound  together  by  a 
continuous  layer,  hepatic  flexure  of  colon,  duodenum,  and  right  kidney.  In  other 
cases  the  hepatic  flexure  and  ascending  colon  present  a  mesentery  ;  here  the  renal 
peritoneum  loses  itself  on  the  right  leaf  of  this  mesentery,  which  now  covers  in 
the  descending  duodenum.  To  see  another  side  of  tbe  descending  duodenum, 
incise  the  two  anterior  layers  of  the  great  omentum  along  the  inner  side  of  tbe 
duodenum  and  upper  side  of  the  transverse  colon.  This  will  open  the  bars* 
omentalis  (Fig.  616).  The  large  peritoneal  surface  which  forms  the  posterior 
wall  of  this  aac  covers  the  pancreas  and  the  left  side  of  the  descending  duodennro. 
The  rest  of  the  duodenum  still  remains  concealed  under  thick  coverings.     To  see 
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the  transverse  and  ascending  portions  and  duodeno-jejunal  angle,  displace  the 
intestines  in  two  ways.  Seize  the  lower  end  of  the  omentum  and  turn  it  and  the 
transverse  colon  up  over  the  chest- wall ;  then  push  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine 
below  and  to  the  left.  There  is  now  uncovered  a  large  peritoneal  surface  formed 
above  by  the  lower  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  on  the  right  by  a  layer  of 
peritoneum  to  cover  the  ascending  colon,  on  the  left  by  the  right  layer  of  the 
mesentery,  and  below  by  the  ileo-caecal  angle.  Shining  through  this  common 
layer  one  usually  perceives  a  part  of  the  duodenum,  its  inferior  angle  or  trans- 
verse portion. 

Sometimes  none  of  it  can  be  seen  here ;  that  means  a  low  duodenum,  and  in 
order  to  disclose  it,  turn  all  the  small  intestines  upward  and  to  the  right  (Fig. 
613).  Then  one  sees  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  descending  part,  the  pre-aortic 
part,  and  always  the  ascending  part,  and  duodeno-jejunal  angle,  escaping  from 
the  mesocolon.  It  has  been  noticed  that  when  the  transverse  colon  is  held  verti- 
cally up  above  the  body  (the  subject  being  supine)  the  transverse  mesocolon  forms 
a  horizontal  partition.  It  divides  the  peritoneal  cavity  into  two  chambers — a 
superior  gastro-spleno-hepatic,  and  an  inferior  intestinal.  The  ceiling  of  the 
upper  chamber  is  formed  by  the  diaphragm,  the  sides  by  the  inner  surface  of 
the  short  ribs,  and  the  floor  by  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon. 
The  liver,  spleen,  and  stomach  form  its  contents.  The  inferior  chamber  is 
limited  above  by  the  lower  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  on  the  sides  by 
the  ascending  and  descending  colons,  below  by  the  iliac  fossa,  while  the  middle 
of  this  floor  has  been  broken  open  to  allow  free  communication  between  abdomen 
and  pelvis.  This  chamber  contains  small  intestines.  The  duodenum  makes  a 
bas-relief  on  the  posterior  walls  of  these  two  stories.  The  superior  angle  and  a 
part  of  the  descending  portion  is  in  the  upper  one ;  the  rest  of  the  descending 
portion,  all  the  pre-aortic  and  ascending  portion,  and  often  the  duodeno-jejunal 
angle,  belong  to  the  inferior  story.  Sometimes  the  duodeno-jejunal  angle  is  in 
the  thickness  of  the  mesocolon  forming  the  partition. 

To  describe  the  duodenal  peritoneum  of  the  lower  chamber,  reverse  the  great 
omentum  as  before,  isolate  the  mesentery  and  hold  it  tense,  then  follow  the  course 
of  its  two  layers.  The  left  layer  at  first  covers  the  part  of  the  duodenum  situated 
to  the  left  of  this  mesentery  and  then*  proceeds  to  lose  itself  below  in  the  right 
leaf  of  the  sigmoid  mesocolon,  passing  over  the  inferior  mesenteric  vessels ;  to 
the  left  it  is  continuous  with  the  left  prerenal  peritoneum  and  right  layer  of  peri- 
toneum covering  the  descending  colon  ;  farther  above,  this  layer  passes  over  the 
left  surface  of  the  duodeno-jejunal  angle  and  is  continued  into  the  inferior  layer 
of  the  transverse  mesocolon.  The  right  leaf  of  the  mesentery  covers  the  duode- 
num to  the  right  of  this  root  and  continues  to  cover  the  ascending  colon ;  below 
it  covers  the  ileo-caecal  angle.  Above,  it  passes  upon  the  inferior  layer  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon  and  on  the  right  surface  of  the  duodeno-jejunal  angle. 
Sometimes  the  two  leaves  of  the  mesentery  embrace  the  duodeno-jejunal  angle, 
and,  instead  of  immediately  reuniting  beyond,  they  leave  a  space  betw^een,  form- 
ing the  orifice  of  the  duodeno-jejunal  fossa.  The  duodenum  is  crossed  by  two 
mesenteries,  the  second  portion  by  the  transverse  mesocolon,  and  the  third  or 
fourth  portion  by  the  root  of  the  mesentery. 

The  first  part  of  the  duodenum  is  almost  completely  covered  by  peritoneum 
derived  from  the  two  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum.  Only  a  part  of  its  posterior 
surface  near  the  vena  cava  and  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  is  uncovered.  The  supra- 
colic  part  of  the  descending  portion  has  no  posterior  covering.  Its  right  and 
anterior  surface  are  covered  by  peritoneum  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
kidney ;  its  left  side  is  covered  by  peritoneum  of  the  lesser  sac.  Next  on  its 
anterior  surface  is  a  non-serous  region  corresponding  to  the  interspace  between 
the  layers  of  the  transverse  mesocolon.  The  infracolic  part  of  the  second  portion 
is  covered  by  the  right  leaf  of  the  mesentery. 

A  part  of  the  pre-aortic  portion  has  only  an  anterior  covering  from  the  right 
leaf  of  the  mesentery.     Depending  on  the  position  of  the  radix  mesenterii  and 
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of  the  duodenum,  the  remaining  parts  would  be  covered  anteriorly  by  the  left 
leaf  of  mesentery  until  the  intestine  is  called  jejunum,  when  it  is  wholly  invested 
by  mesentery. 

The  different  layers  of  mesocolon  cannot  be  regarded  as  forming  any  covering 
in  the  above  list,  because  their  attachments  are  all  secondary. 

A  persistence  of  the  mesoduodenum  is  normal  in  many  animals,  abnormal 
in  man. 

Ligaments  of  the  Dnodenum. 

These  are  peritoneal  folds  connecting  it  to  neighboring  viscera  or  to  the  poste- 
rior abdominal  wall. 

1.  Lig,  suspensorium  duodeni  or  lig.  hepato-duodenale  is  the  right  edge  of  the 
lesser  omentum,  and  passes  from  the  hilus  of  the  liver  to  invest  by  two  layers  the 
first  portion  of  the  duodenum,  except  a  part  of  its  posterior  surface. 

2.  Lig,  ci/stico'duodenale^  from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  to  the  superior 
curve  of  the  duodenum. 

3.  Lig,  duodeno-renale^  triangular  in  form,  from  the  right  surface  of  the  supe- 
rior curve  of  the  duodenum  to  the  summit  of  the  right  kidney.  The  lig.  hepato- 
renale  is  posterior  to  this  one. 

4.  On  the  left  of  the  ascending  duodenum,  where  the  left  layer  of  the  mesen- 
tery runs  into  the  lower  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  or  into  prerenal  peri- 
toneum, one  or  two  ligaments  may  limit  certain  fossae:  they  are  lig.  duodeno- 
mesocolica. 

For  duodenal  fossae,  see  p.  994. 

Relations  of  Dnodenum. 

The  duodenum,  occupying  a  fixed  position  against  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall,  comes  into  relation  with  all  the  abdominal  organs  except  the  spleen,  which 
is  fixed  in  the  left  cupola  of  the  diaphragm.  We  may  describe  the  relations  with 
(1)  Movable  organs  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  (2)  Fixed  organs  of  the  posterior 
abdominal  wall,  (3)  Lumbar  skeleton. 

(1)  The  relation  with  movable  Organs  can  be  determined  at  once  on  opening 
the  cavity.  The  stomach,  in  its  empty  state,  touches  by  its  antrum  pylori  the 
duodeno-jejunal  angle  (Braune),  (Fig.  634).  This  occurs  behind  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach,  and  the  two  are  separated  by  the  transverse  mesocolon.  If 
the  stomach  be  distended  the  pylorus  is  deflected  farther  to  the  right,  and  the 
above  relation  is  lost. 

The  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  passes  over  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  right  kidney,  and  the  beginning  of  the  transverse  colon  over  the 
middle  part  of  the  descending  duodenum,  as  we  have  seen.  The  movable  small 
intestines,  being  included  in  the  ring  of  the  colon,  cover  the  duodenum  as 
it  lies  in  the  lower  chamber,  and  so  render  it  almost  inaccessible. 

(2)  The  relations  with  fixed  organs  are  with  liver,  the  two  kidneys,  and  the 
pancreas.  The  first  and  second  portions  are  related  to  the  Uiht  and  neck  of  gall- 
bladder. An  impressio  duodenalis  is  not  always  made  on  the  quadrate  lobe, 
although  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  passes  under  it.  The  initial  curve  is 
fixed  at  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  neck  of  gall-bladder  where  the  peritoneum  is 
broken  and  the  investment  is  incomplete.  The  impressio  duodenalis  is  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  right  lobe  to  the  right  of  the  gall-bladder,  to  the  left  of 
the  renal  impression,  and  behind  the  colic  impression. 

In  respect  to  the  kidneys,  not  all  authors  speak  of  the  left  as  being  related. 
Luschka  has  always  found  the  ascending  duodenum  related  to  the  left  kidney,  as 
well  as  the  descending  duodenum  to  the  right  kidney,  but  the  two  duodenal 
parts  always  behave  differently  to  their  respective  kidneys. 

The  descending  duodenum  is  thrown  strongly  backward  on  the  right  of  the 
lumbar  column,  and  immediately  meets  the  right  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule  as 
they  all  leave  the  liver.     It  then  rests  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  anterior  surface 
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of  the  kidoey  and  on  the  renal  vessels  at  the  hilus.  Sometimes  it  only  abuts 
against  the  inner  margin,  not  covering  its  surface  at  all.  This  is  thought  to  be 
due  to  a  changed  position  of  kidney  and  not  of  duodenum.  The  adhesion  by  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  duodenum  and  kidney  is  especially  close  where  the 
hepatic  flexure  crosses  the  kidney  and  then  crosses  the  duodenum  as  transverse 
colon  (Fig.  636). 

In  case  the  duodenum  descends  very  low  to  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  it  then 
borders  the  lower  extremity  of  the  kidney.     The  relations  of  the  ascending  por- 
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tion  with  the  left  kidney  are  much  more  variable.  A  light  traction  from  left 
to  right  displaces  them.  There  are  no  adhesions,  and  the  ascending  duodenum 
glides  easily  over  the  subjacent  tissue. 

The  annular  or  the  U-sliaped  duodenum  usually  overlies  the  inner  margin  of 
the  lower  third  or  half  of  the  left  tidney;  with  the  V-shaped  duodenum,  only  the 
a.scending  portion  or  the  duodeno-jejunal  angle  may  touch  the  lower  part  of  its 
inner  margin.  Ureters  and  spermatic  vessels  are  covered  on  the  two  sides  by  the 
duodenal  arch. 

Between  the  duodenum  and  pavcreas  there  exists  not  only  a  relation  of  con- 
tiguity but  one  of  continuity  of  tissue,  which  is  explained  by  the  duodenal  origin 
of  the  pancreas.  The  head  of  the  pancreas  fills  the  space  limited  by  the  duode- 
nal arch  and  then  escapes  as  the  neck  by  the  opening  of  the  intestinal  ring.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  bead  is  always  proportional  in  extent  to  the  duodenum,  and 
assumes  the  form  allowed  by  that  intestine.  In  the  adult  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
embraces  the  duodenum  much  as  the  pnrotid  gland  embraces  the  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw.  It  advances  in  front  and  behind,  covering  about  one-half  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  intestinal  wall,  generally  more  anteriorly  than  posteriorly. 

The  second  portion  is  much  more  enveloped  than  any  other.  Union  between 
the  intestine  and  pancreas  is  established  by  cellulo-fibrous  tissue,  by  pancreatico- 
duodenal vessels,  by  excretory  ducts,  and  perhaps  by  longitudinal  muscular  fibres 
from  the  intestines  which  run  between  the  lobules  of  the  gland.  Vcrneuil  and 
Treitz  believe  the  duodenum  holds  the  pancreas  in  place  and  not  vice  versd. 

By  lifting  all  the  viscera  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  vertebral  column 
with  its  prevertebral  ve»seh  are  disclosed  behind  the  duodenum.  There  is  the 
aorta,  often  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  tine,  which  nearly  always  divides 
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at  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  into  its  two  primitive  iliacs.  A  little  to  the  right 
is  the  inferior  vena  cava,  having  just  received  the  two  common  iliac  veins.  It 
also  receives,  behind  the  descending  and  ascending  part  of  the  duodenum,  the 
renal  veins — the  right  on  the  level  of  the  lower  part  of  the  second  lumbar  verte- 
bra, and  the  left  a  little  higher  on  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  same  vertebni^ 
having  passed  in  front  of  the  aorta. 

The  superior  hepatic  curve  of  the  duodenum  rests  on  the  vena  cava  at  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra  right  side.  The  descending  portion  covers  about  the  two 
external  thirds  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vena  cava  and  the  right  renal 
vessels. 

The  horizontal  portion  of  the  duodenum  in  the  U-form  applies  itself  in  one 
part  to  the  vena  cava,  and  in  another  to  the  aorta,  and  sometimes  passes  over  the 
common  iliacs.  In  the  duodenum  in  the  V-form  the  inferior  angle  lies  upon  the 
vena  cava  to  the  right  of  the  aorta,  then  the  ascending  portion  crosses  the  aorta 
sharply,  from  right  to  left,  then  borders  it  on  the  left  and  crosses  the  left  renal 
vein  and  ends  in  the  duodeno-jejunal  angle. 

The  ascending  portion  in  the  U-form  runs  along  the  left  surface  of  the  aorta 
and  finally  over  the  left  renal  vein  as  the  above. 

(3)  RelatioriB  to  the  Lumbar  Column. — By  fixing  the  duodenum  with  pins 
while  in  sitUj  Jonnesco  examined  thirty  subjects  and  found  that  the  first  portion 
of  the  duodenum  lies  to  the  right  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Its  pyloric  end 
in  the  median  line  is  on  the  level  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  this  vertebra,  and 
it  is  directed  up  to  the  right  and  backward  to  reach  the  upper  border  of  the 
same  vertebra. 

The  pre-aortic  portion,  or  inferior  angle,  reaches  a  variable  point;  in  children, 
the  superior  border  of  the  fourth  lumbar,  or  the  disk  between  it  and  the  third. 
In  adults  with  the  duodenum  in  U-form,  this  pre-aortic  portion  moulds  itself 
over  the  convexity  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  in  12  out  of  20  cases.  In  some 
cases  it  passes  over  the  fifth  vertebra.  In  the  duodenum  in  V-form  the  inferior 
angle  applies  itself  most  often  to  the  right  of  the  column,  and  the  lower  border 
of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  in  5  out  of  8  cases.  Again  it  may  go  to  the  side 
of  the  fifth  lumbar  three  times  in  8  cases. 

There  may  be  three  types :  a  high  type^  corresponding  to  the  superior  border 
of  the  fourth,  or  articulation  between  it  and  the  third,  seen  in  the  child;  mddU 
type^  to  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar ;  low  type,  to  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar, 
confined  almost  wholly  to  the  V-type. 

The  duodeno-jejunal  angle  corresponds  to  the  left  of  the  vertebral  column, 
may  be  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  (infantile  type),  or  to  the  second  (adult  type 
in  U  or  V).  In  the  first  case  the  angle  approaches  the  median  line,  in  the  latter 
it  is  thrown  to  the  side  of  the  column. 

Relations  of  Duodenum  in  Detail. 

Superior  Hepatic  Curve,  First  Portion. 

Above  and  in  front: 

Quadrate  lobe  of  liver ; 
Neck  of  gall-bladder ; 
Foramen  of  Winslow ; 
Hepatic  artery. 

Behind : 

Common  bile-duct; 

Vena  portae ; 

Gastro-duodenal  artery ; 

Vena  cava  inferior  (at  summit  of  curve) ; 

First  lumbar  vertebra  (on  the  left). 
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Below : 

Neck  of  pancreas ; 
Head  of  pancreas. 

Descending,  or  Second  Portion. 

Anteriorly : 

Right  lobe  of  liver  (impressio  duodenalis) ; 

Right  end  of  transverse  colon ; 

Two  layers  of  transverse  mesocolon ; 

Small  intestine ; 

Right  leaf  of  mesentery. 

Posteriorly : 

Right  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule  (at  times) ; 

Structures  at  hilus ; 

Common  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts ; 

Vena  cava  inferior ; 

Spermatic  vessels. 

Internally : 

Head  of  pancreas ; 

Pancreatico-duodenal  vessels ; 

Common  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts ; 

First,  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae. 

Pre-aortic,  or  Third  Portion. 

Superiorly  : 

Head  of  pancreas ; 
Superior  mesenteric  vessels. 

Anteriorly : 

Root  of  mesentery ; 
Right  and  left  layers  of  mesentery ; 
Superior  mesenteric  vessels ; 
Small  intestine. 

Posteriorly : 

Vena  cava  inferior ; 

Aorta ; 

Crura  of  diaphragm ; 

Third  or  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 

Ascending,  or  Fourth  Portion. 

Anteriorly : 

Antrum  pylori  (at  times) ; 

Transverse  colon ; 

Transverse  mesocolon  (lower  layer) ; 

Small  intestine ; 

Left  layer  of  mesentery. 

Posteriorly : 

Left  Psoas  muscle ; 

Left  renal  vessels ; 

Spermatic  vessels ; 

Lower  part  of  inner  edge  of  left  kidney. 
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Internally : 

Head  and  neck  of  pancreas ; 
Aorta; 

Fourth,  third,  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae ; 
(Third,  second,  and  first  in  child). 

Terminal,  or  Fiftb  Portion. 

Superiorly : 

Body  of  pancreas. 

Anteriorly : 

Duodeno-jejunal  angle; 
Left  layer  of  mesentery. 

Externally : 

Inner  margin  of  left  kidney. 

Means  of  Fixation. — Neither  peritoneal  adhesions  nor  peritoneal  ligaments 
really  fix  an  organ ;  if  the  latter  ever  does,  it  is  because  it  contains  vessels  and 
nerves  and  cellular  tissue  between  its  layers. 

The  means  here  are — 1.  Biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts.  2.  Arteries  which  are 
the  conductors  and  support  of  fibro-nervous  tissue.  3.  Suspensory  muscle  of 
Treitz  supporting  the  duodeno-jejunal  angle.  4.  A  cellular  fold  under  the  pan- 
creas.    (Treitz.) 

1.  The  dtictB  of  the  two  glands,  common  bile-duct  and  the  pancreatic,  con- 
tribute to  the  fixation  of  the  duodenum,  yet  the  lig.  hepato-duodenale  must 
render  service  in  resisting  a  downward  pull,  whereby  the  ducts  would  be  stret<;hed 
and  their  functions  disturbed. 

2.  Two  abdominal  arteries  are  important  in  fixing  the  duodenum  to  the  poste- 
rior wall:  the  coeliac  axis  above  it  and  superior  mesenteric  above  and  in  front, 
which  have  retained  their  original  positions  of  foetal  life.  There  is  a  complete 
anastomosis  or  arterial  circle  between  these  vessels,  connecting  the  posterior 
abdominal  wall  to  the  liver,  stomach,  pancreas,  duodenum,  and  spleen. 

3.  Fibro-nervous  investments  accompany  the  arterial  circle  formed  of  cellular 
tissue  and  sympathetic  nerve-plexuses.  They  have  two  rSles :  first,  innervation 
of  the  vessels,  and  secondly,  support.  The  coeliac  and  solar  plexuses  support  as 
one  the  duodenum  and  its  neighboring  organs  the  liver,  stomach,  and  pancreas. 

4.  Muscle  of  Treitz, 

In  1853  Treitz  described  a  muscle  running  from  the  duodeno-jejunal  angle  to 
the  diaphragm.  Many  have  since  described  it  for  him.  If  the  beginning  of  the 
jejunum  be  pressed  down,  after  turning  up  the  stomach  and  transverse  colon,  a 
ridge  of  peritoneum  will  be  seen  to  extend  from  the  duodeno-jejunal  angle  up 
under  the  pancreas  to  the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm.  This  ridge  is  called  the 
ligament  of  Treitz,     The  original  article  ^  reads  in  substance  thus — 

^^ Raise  the  pancreas  and  detach  it  from  the  diaphragm.  Tlie  duodenojejunal  angle  is 
seen  attached  to  tne  posterior  abdominal  wall  by  a  muscle  (Fig.  637).  This  muscle  is  small  and 
triangular  and  rises  by  its  base  from  the  superior  border  of  the  duodeno-jejunal  curve  and  from 
a  part  of  the  ascending  duodenum.  It  passes  toward  the  aortic  orifice  of  the  diaphragm  and 
near  its  centre  continues  into  a  tendon  which  becomes  more  narrow  and  loses  itself  in  the  ten- 
dinous tissue  surrounding  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  coeliac  trunk,  enveloping  the 
ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  coeliac  plexus.  By  traction  these  fibrous  bands  can  be  seen  connected 
with  the  inner  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  and  commonly  with  the  right  border  of  the  oesophageal 
orifice.  All  subjects  possess  it ;  it  is  best  developed  in  muscular  individuals  and  with  a  low- 
placed  duodenum.  Its  tendon  is  1.5  mm.  long;  the  muscle  ]  mm.  thick.  As  to  its  fiinction, 
it  does  not  merit  the  name  Levator  duodeni ;  its  action  is  of  little  importance  as  a  muscle ;  it 
plays  the  role  of  a  suspensory  ligament  and  ought  to  be  called  Musadu^  sitspensorius  duodemV 

The  muscle  is  continuous  with  the  longitudinal  muscular  layer  of  the  duode- 
num and  is  stronger  the  older  the  subject. 

*  Prager  Viert^jahresschrifty  1853,  8.  113. 
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Treitz  indicateB  a  cellular  membrane  (Fig.  637)  stretching  between  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric  artery  on  one  side,  the  pylorus,  duodeno -jejunal  angle,  and  con- 
cavity of  the  duodenum  on  the  other,  which  forms  a  floor  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  pancreas  and  represents  the  fcetal  mes- 
entery of  the  duodenum.    He  says  on  account 
of  its  tenuity  it  is  unable  to  oiTer  any  fixation. 

Such  are  the  means  of  fixation  in  general. 
The  duodenal  ring  is  fixed  in  all  its  length, 
but  unequally;  it  ie  suspended  by  two  fixed 
extremities.  Its  superior  hepatic  angle  is 
fixed  by  the  total  of  organs  attached  to  the 
liver  and  by  the  thick  cellular  tissue  which 
fastens  it  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.  There 
are  also  the  structures  forming  the  hepatic 
pedicle,  artery,  duct,  and  portal  vein,  all  sur- 
rounded by  fibro-nervous  layers  and  all  united 
into  one  by  the  serous  membrane  forming  the 
lig.  hepato-duodenale.  Finally,  the  fibro-ner- 
vous tissue  contained  in  the  lig.  cystico- 
duodenale  serves  to  render  the  first  part  of 
the  duodenum  solid  to  the  liver.  The  liver 
is  fixed,  not  by  peritoneal  folds,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  but  by  a  thick  cellular  tissue  ani] 

numerous  subhepatic  veins  emptying  into  the  x^n^]°i^^T'S.t^M«j%,^V't^uZ^T 
inferior  cava— nailed,  so  to  apeak,  to  the  pos-  a°r^'u^fel>eofdl«phr^^TiS?i-'rio?'»!.' 
terior  abdominal  wall.     By  such  attachment     *^« "f  "'""'S^f'-  '"■Uver.  i«.spiKeiisniob 

,      ,,  J  ,.  ■'.  .  ,  Vb.  Oan-bradder  and  duel.     \CI.  Venn  pbv, 

to  the  vena  cava  and  liver,  the  superior  angle     Ac.  cwiisc  axis.    Pc.  cteiiac  piei«g.  ad. 

;„  „ "^  "  Duo<lpno-]eiun»l  annle.    ««.  Muscle  of  Trelt 

is  secure.  ^    ^  ^  j^b.  original  meeodumlenum. 

The  duodenojejunal  angle  is  fixed  by  the 
muscle  and  ligament  of  Treitz.  When  this  angle  penetrates  the  thickness  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon  its  fixation  is  still  more  assured.  The  branches  of  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric  artery  given  to  this  angle  reinforce  the  support.  More  than  the 
ends  of  the  duodenal  arch  must  be  supported  or  its  lower  part  would  separate 
from  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  and  come  forward  on  a  hinge-movement.  As 
long  as  nothing  presses  this  part  of  the  duodenum  backward  this  forward  move- 
ment does  occur,  as  in  early  human  embryos  or  in  case  of  a  mesoduodenum,  as  in 
many  animals. 

Normally  the  adult  human  duodenum  cannot  separate  from  the  posterior  wall, 
owing  to  many  agencies  which  come,  in  turn,  to  hold  it  down. 

The  descending  duodenum  is  fixed  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  right  kid- 
ney by  thick  cellular  tissue.  This  is  further  strengthened  by  the  hepatic 
flexure  and  transverse  colon,  which  apply  themselves  directly  to  the  kidney  and 
duodenum. 

The  pre-aortic  portion  is  fixed  by  two  agents — (a)  by  fibrous  ti.ssue  between  it 
and  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  inferior;  {h)  by  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  sur- 
rounded by  its  fibro-nervous  tissue,  which  forms  the  root  of  the  mesentery  and 
presses  this  part  of  the  duodenum  down  upon  the  aorta.  So  the  mesenteric 
artery  and  aorta,  passing  one  behind  the  other,  constitute  a  sort  of  vascular 
press,   lessening  the  calibre  to  what  may  be  called  the  isthmus  of  the  duode- 

The  ascending  portion  is  much  less  fixed  than  any  other  part  to  the  jiosterior 
wall  and  left  kidney.  It  is  easily  displaced  from  left  to  right,  and  peritoneal 
covering  is  its  sole  agency  of  fixation. 

Bisumf. — The  duodenal  ring  is  fixed  against  the  posterior  abdominal  wall, 
or,  better,  against  the  fixed  organs  which  cover  it.  This  fixity  is  assured  in 
part  by  the  vascular  system  and  by  the  fibro-nervous  layers  connected,  and  in 
another  part  by  the  muscle  of  Treitz. 
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Jejunmn  and  Ileiim  {Intestinum  mesenteriale). 

Following  the  duodenum,  about  the  upper  two-fifths  of  the  remaining  small 
intestine  is  called  jejunum  and  the  lower  three-fifths  ileum  There  is  no  mor- 
phological line  of  distinction  between  these  two,  but  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  beginning  of  the  jejunum  and  end  of  ileum.  The  diameter  of 
the  first  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches;  of  the  latter,  one  and  one-fourth  inches; 
the  walls  of  the  jejunum  are  thicker  and  a  given  length  weighs  more  than  the 
same  of  the  ileum ;  the  character  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  contents 
markedly  changes,  but  very  gradually.  The  ileum  possesses  none  or  poorly- 
formed  valvulae  conniventes.  The  jejunum  is  usually  in  the  umbilical  region  and 
left  iliac  fossa,  while  the  coils  of  the  ileum  are  more  on  the  right  side  and  right 
iliac  fossa  and  true  pelvis.  Both  these  parts  of  the  intestine  retain  the  mesentery^ 
which  the  duodenum  does  not. 

There  is  but  little  fixation  to  the  loops  of  the  small  intestine ;  the  mesentery 
allows  the  freest  motion.  Every  moment  the  coil  must  accommodate  itself  to 
changes  in  form  and  position  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  be  prepared  to  fill  some 
hole.  Contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  the  filling  and 
emptying  of  viscera,  presence  of  tumors,  position  of  body,  must  all  occasion 
changes  of  position  in  the  small  intestines.  With  this  great  motility,  no  definite 
shape  can  be  ascribed  for  the  coils,  but  frequently  the  upper  loops  of  the  jejunum 
are  transverse  and  the  lower  of  the  ileum  are  more  vertical. 

The  terminal  part  of  the  ileum  is  more  fixed  than  any  other,  as  its  mesentery 
passing  over  the  right  Psoas  muscle  is  very  short.  At  the  point  of  transition 
from  the  duodenum  to  the  jejunum  or  from  the  small  to  the  large  intestine  the 
various  fossae  have  been  noticed  (p.  994). 

The  vitelline  duct  coming  from  the  original  convexity  of  the  intestinal  loop 
(Fig.  688)  may  persist  in  adult  life ;  it  is  then  called  Meckel's  diverticulum.  It 
is  a  blind  intestine,  having  the  same  layers  as  the  ileum,  with  the  lumen  of  which 
it  directly  communicates.  It  is  two  or  three  inches  long  (one-half  to  seven 
inches),  and  rises  about  forty-three  inches  from  the  ileo-colic  junction  (from  one 
to  ten  feet) ;  originally  it  passes  toward  the  umbilicus,  but  usually  hangs  free  in 
the  cavity.  It  may  be  connected  with  the  umbilicus  or  other  points  by  a  solid 
band,  which  attains  great  firmness  and  is  the  enlarged  remains  of  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric vessels.  It  may  be  conical,  cylindrical,  or  hour-glass  in  shape.  It 
occurs  about  once  in  fifty  cases,  and  may  cause  surgical  complications. 

Stmcture  of  the  Wall  of  the  Small  Intestine. — Like  the  stomach,  the  wall 
is  composed  of  four  layers,  serous,  muscular,  submucous,  and  mucous.  It  is 
much  thinner  than  that  of  the  stomach,  only  |-1  mm.  thick. 

The  external  or  serous  coat  is  peritoneum,  which  surrounds  the  whole  of  the 
ileum  and  jejunum  except  along  the  little  interspace  left  at  the  mesenteric  border 
of  the  intestine.  Here  a  sort  of  linear  hilus  is  left  between  the  two  lavers  where 
vessels,  nerves,  veins,  and  lymphatics  have  their  entrance  or  exit.  In  case  of 
the  duodenum,  each  part  is  covered  to  a  different  degree. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers ;  as  usual  for  the  alimentary  canaK 
the  external  is  made  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  the  internal  of  circular  fibres. 
The  longitudinal  fibres  are  best  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum  and 
end  of  the  ileum,  and  are  here  closely  attached  to  the  serous  coat.  They  are 
most  marked  on  the  free  border  of  the  intestine,  and  may  be  wholly  lacking  on 
the  mesenteric  attachment.  The  circular  set  is  three  times  thicker  than  the 
longitudinal,  and  consists  of  complete  muscular  rings  which  are  pressed  so  closely 
together  as  to  only  leave  clefts  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves  to  deeper 
parts.  This  double  coat  gets  thinner  below,  is  pale,  and  made  of  unstriated  mus- 
cular tissue.     It  produces  peristalsis^  by  which  food  is  pushed  onward. 

The  submucous  coat  acts  as  a  bed  for  the  mucosa,  is  connected  more  closely  with 
it  than  with  the  muscular  coat,  and  is  made  of  areolar  tissue.  Here  are  lymphatic 
vessels  and  nerve-plexuses,  and  the  blood-vessels  divide  up  for  the  mucosa. 
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The  mucoui  membrane  is  thick,  red,  and  highly  vascular  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  intestine,  but  paler  and  thinner  below.  Its  inner  surface  is  shaggy  like 
velvet ;  this  ts  due  to  the  presence  of  minute  processes  called  villi.  Kext  the 
submucous  coat  is  a  layer  of  unstriped  muscle  fibres,  the  mutcularis  mueotce. 
This  thin  layer  from  the  sheep  makes  the  ^'catgut"  of  commerce.  Internal  to 
this  is  a  quantity  of  retiform  tissue  containing  goblet-cells  and  migratory  leuco- 
cytes supporting  tubular  glands,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lacteals.  Most  inter- 
nally the  mucosa  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells  resting 
upon  a  basement  membrane.  The  prismatic  cells  contain  granular  protoplasm 
and  oval  nuclei.  The  free  ends  of  the  cells  are  invested  by  a  cuticular  zone  or 
basilar  border,  a  well-defined  band  exhibiting  a  fine  vertical  striation.  Some 
interpret  these  as  parallel  canals  for  absorption  of  chyle. 

The  mucous  membrane  presents  in  its  different  parts  the  following  structures : 

ValvulcE  conniventea ; 

Villi; 

r  .    .•     1  ^         I     J  f  Glands  of  LieberhUhn ; 

I„ua.nal  true  gland,       \  Qja^,  if  Brunn.,  : 

InUMnal  lumph-fottide,  {  f^Saed^gM,  or  I'eg.r;  paUha. 
ValvultB  eonniventes  (valves  of  Kerkring,  1670),  who  gave  the  incorrect  name, 
conniventeg  {eonnivere,  to  close  the  eyelids)  (Fig.  638)  are  permanent  crescentic 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  and  submncosa; 
each  contains  two  layers  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, placed  back  to  back  and  separated 
by  the  submucosa.     Thej  contain  no  part 
of  the  muscular  coats,  and  are  not  obliter- 
ated by  distention  of  the  intestine.     They 
extend  transversely  across  the  axis  of  the 
tube  for  about  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its 
circumference.     Some  form  complete  circles 
and  others  spirals;  the  spirals  rarely  may     (g^Fjo^^.-Di-a™ -f  v^t'ui«  c 
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Longitudinal  mxacuiar  coal 


a  ghov  relationi  of  tIIII.  tbItiiIk  coonlTCiitea, 

extend  two  or  three  times  around  the  internal  circumference.    This  is  of  interest, 
as  a  spiral  valve  is  the  characteristic  of  the  intestine  of  certain  fishes — e.  g.  the 
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shark  family.     The  large  folds  project  about  one-third  inch  into  the  lumen,  and 
oflen  connect  at  one  end  obliquely  with  a  emaller  fold.     Sometimes  a  valve  ter- 
minates abruptly,  or  it  bifurcates  at  one  or  both  ends.     They  are  so  close  that  in 
a  relaxed  condition   they  cover  the  intes- 
tinal surface  like  roof-tiles.     These  vaWes 
are  most  abundant  in  the  duodenum  and 
jejunum;  they  decrease  and  disappear  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  ileum.     Their  total 
number  is  800  or  900.     They  begin   with 
the  commencement  of  the  descending  duode- 
num, there  being  usually  none  in   the  first 
portion.     Just  beyond  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts  they  are 
very  large  and  regular  and  closely  packed. 
About  two  feet  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
ileum  they  cease.     From  this  point  up  to 
br.n''o%^r™XinTe^tinl°{KS'u^"M  '°™'     the  middle  of  the  jejunum  they  are  indis- 
tinct  and   irregular,    smaller,   and   farther 
apart.     They  are  seen  at  their  best  from  the  lower  part  of  the  descending  duode- 
num  through  the  upper  half  of  the  jejunum.     Their  function  is  to  retard  the 
passage  of  food  and  to  afford  an  extensive  absorptive  surface. 


FiQ.  S41,~I>la£ramniatlc  lecllon  of  a  viUiu.  (Walney.)  tp.  EpIthcUum  onlr  partlatly  shatJed  la.  I.  Cai- 
tralchTle-veiwel:  tbe  celli  fnrmlng  lliv  veuel  bave  been  lene  shaded  to  dlBtlnRuish  theni  (Vum  the  crlla  oflbe 
parenchyma  of  the  vUIUB.  m.  Muscle-flbreB  running  up  by  the  aide  of  the  cbylp-TeHel.  II  wlU  be  noticed  IhM 
each  musele-fibre  1b  BUrniunded  by  the  reticulum,  and  by  this  reticulum  the  muBCles  are  altachtd  to  ihc  celli. 
forming  the  membrana  propria,  as  at  ^.  or  to  tbe  rciieulum  of  the  villus.  Ic.  L)'mi^.corpuBr1ei.  marked  by  a 
spherical  nucleus  and  a  clear  loneorprotoplaain.  l:  Upper  limit  of  the  chyle-Te»»el.  *,  f,  r".  Cells  forming  lie 
membrana  propria.  U  will  be  seen  that  there  Is  hardly  any  dlflbrence  between  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma, 
the  endothelium  of  the  wmwpartof  theohyle-Tesai-1,  and  the  cells  of  the  membrana  propria,  v.  fflood-veaseli. 
I.  Dark  line  at  the  baae  of^Ihe  epithelium  formed  by  the  reticulum.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  reticulum  pene- 
trates between  all  the  other  etomenlsof  the  Tillua.  The  reticulum  contains  thickenings  or  "nodal  pofnlB." 
The  diagram  (hows  that  the  cells  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Tltlus  are  tarser  and  ontain  a  larger  zone  of  proto- 
plasm than  those  of  the  lower  part.  The  cella  of  the  upper  part  of  tbe  ehyle-yesse!  differ  somewhat  fh)m  thoM 
of  the  lower  part,  in  that  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  cells  of  the  parenebyma. 

The  villi  are  minute  vascular  processes,  consisting  entirely  of  tissues  of  the 
mucosa,  projecting  from  every  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  small  intestine 
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over  the  Talvulce  conniventes  as  well  as  between  them  (Fig.  639).  They  give  to 
the  surface  its  velvety  appearance.  Between  the  bases  of  the  villi,  wherever  they 
are,  the  mouths  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  are  seen  (Figs.  640  and  642).  They 
are  largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  resembling  the 
valvulse  conniventes  In  distribution.  They  are  smaller  and  fewer  in  the  ileum, 
and  stop  abruptly  at  the  ileo-csecal  orifice.  There  are  none  in  the  large  intestine. 
They  mea.sure  .5  to  .7  mm.  in  length,  and  are  present  to  the  number  of  about 
four  millions  (Krause) ;  10  to  18  per  sq.  mm.  in  the  upper  intestine,  and  8  to  14 
to  the  same  space  in  the  ileum.  They  are  apt  to  be  leaf-shaped  in  the  duode- 
num, tongue-shaped  in  the  jejunum,  and  filiform  in  the  ileum. 

Strnctnre  of  the  Villi  (Fig.  641). — The  structure  of  the  villi  has  been  studied 
recently  by  many  eminent  anatomisrs.  We  shall  here  follow  the  description  of 
Dr.  Watney,'  whose  researches  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  physiology 
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rio.  SI2.-VIII1  of  nnoll  Inleitlne.    (Cu)Ut.) 

of  that  which  is  the  peculiar  function  of  this  part  of  the  intestine,  the  absorp- 
tion of  fat. 

The  essential  parts  of  a  villus  are — the  lacteal  vessel,  the  blood-vessels,  the 
epithelium,  the  basement  membrane  and  muscular  tissue  of  the  mucosa,  these 
structures  being  supported  and  held  together  by  retiform  lymphoid  tissue. 

These  structures  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner:  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  villus  is  the  lacteal,  terminating  near  the  summit  in  a  blind  extremity; 
running  along  this  vessel  are  unstriped  muscular  fibres  :  surrounding  it  is  a  plexus 
of  capillary  vessels,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  basement  membrane,  supporting 
columnar  epithelium.  Those  structures  which  are  contained  within  the  basement 
membrane — namely,  the  lacteal,  the  muscular  tissue,  and  the  blood-vessels — are 
surrounded  and  enclosed  by  a  delicate  reticulum  which  forms  the  matrix  of  the 
villus,  and  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  found  large  flattened  cells,  with  an  oval 
nucleus,  and.  in  smaller  numbers,  lymph-corpuscles.  These  latter  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  larger  cells  of  the  villus  by  their  behaviorwith  reagents,  by 
their  size,  and  by  the  shape  of  their  nucleus,  which  is  spherical.  Transitional 
forms,  however,  of  all  kinds  are  met  with  between  the  lymph-corpuscle  and  the 
proper  cells  of  the  villus. 

The  lacteala  are  in  some  cases  double,  and  in  some  animals  multiple.  Situated 
'  PhU.  Tram.,  voL  clivi.  pt.  ii. 
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in  tbe  axis  of  the  villi,  they  commence  by  dilated  c%cal  extremities  near  to,  but 
not  quite  at,  the  suminit  of  the  villus.  The  walls  are  composed  of  a  single  layer 
of  endothelial  cells,  the  interstitial  substance  between  the  cells  being  continuous 
with  the  reticulum  of  the  matrix. 

The  muscular  fibres  are  derived  from  the  muscularis  mucosae,  and  are  arranged 
in  bundles  around  the  lacteal  vessel,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the 
villus,  and  giving  off  laterally,  individual  muscle-cells,  which  are  enclosed  by  the 
reticulum,  and  by  it  are  attached  to  the  basement  membrane. 

The  blood-vesseU  form  a  plexus  between  the  lacteal  and  the  basement  mem- 
brane, and  are  enclosed  in  the  reticular  tissue ;  in  the  interstices  of  the  capillary 
plexus,  which  they  form,  are  contained  the  cells  of  the  villus. 

These  structures  are  surrounded  by  the  basement  membrane,  which  is  made 
up  of  a  stratum  of  endothelial  cells,  and  upon  which  is  placed  a  layer  of  columnar 
epithelium.  The  reticulum  of  the  matrix  is  continuous  through  the  basement 
membrane  (that  is,  through  the  interstitial  substance  between  the  individual 
endothelial  cells)  with  the  interstitial  cement  substance  of  the  columnar  cells  on 
the  surface  of  the  villus.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  trace  a  direct  continuity  between 
the  interior  of  the  lacteal  and  the  surface  of  the  villus  by  means  of  the  reticular 
tissue,  and  it  is  along  this  path  that,  according  to  Dr.  Watney,  the  chyle  passes 
in  the  process  of  absorption  by  the  villi.  That  is  to  say.  it  passes  through  the 
interstitial  substance  between  the  epithelium  cells,  through  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance of  the  basement  membrane,  the  reticulum  of  the  matrix,  and  the  interstitial 
substance  between  the  endothelial  plates  of  the  lacteal,  all  which  structures  have 
been  shown  to  be  continuous  with  one  another,  and,  being  probably  semifiuid,  do 
not  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  molecular  basis  of  the  chyle. 

Among  the  structures  of  the  intestinal  wall  called  glands  there  are  two  kinds 
— true  and  false;  the  latter  belong  to  the  lymphatic  system.  The  true  glands 
are  those  of  Lieberkuhn  and  Brunner. 

The  follicles,  crypts,  or  glands  of  LteberkUhn  (Figs.  643  and  644)  are  very 
numerous,  forming  an  almost  continuous  layer  of  tubu- 
lar depressions  throughout  the  intestines,  large  and 
small.  They  are  in  every  part  of  the  small  intestine, 
opening  between  the  villi  (Figs.  640  and  642).  Their 
small  circular  mouths  may  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a 
lens.  They  occupy  nearly  the  whole  depth  of  the 
mucosa,  are  upon  the  valvulse  connivent«8,  their  blind 
ends  approaching  nearly  perpendicularly  the  muscu- 
laris mucosse.  They  consist  of  thin  tubes,  whose 
walls  are  made  of  basement  membrane,  lined  by  the 
columnar  epithelium  from  the  free  surface.  Many 
of  these  cells  change  to  spherical  secreting  cells,  some 
of  which  become  goblet-cells  (Fig,  644).  They  are 
2  to  3  mm.  long  and  about  .04  mm.  in  diameter. 


Fio.  <>44.— LongituiUnal  section  of  crypM  of  LlebeikQhii.  Goblet-ceUB  seen  Hmoiiir  the  colniunar  epithelial 
Qells.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith. | 

The  duodenal  or  Brunner's  glands  are  limited  to  the  duodenum  and  first  part 
of  the  jejunum.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum, 
within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  pylorus.  They  are  small  compound  tubular  glands, 
tonsisting  of  a  number  of  tubular  alveoli  opening  into  a  slender  duct,  much  like 
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the  salivary  glands  of  the  mouth,  which  are  more  compact.  They  are  probably 
direct  continuations  and  higher  specializations  of  the  pyloric  glands.  They  are 
situated  in  the  submucosa  or  in  part  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Their  ducts 
penetrate  the  museularis  mucoase,  pass  between  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  and 
open  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine,  or  in  some  cases  into  the  bases  of 
the  crypts. 

The  solitarif  glands  (Fig.  645)  are  found  scattered  throughout  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  loner  part  of  the 
ileum.  They  are  small,  round,  whitish  and  slightly  prominent  bodies  6  mm.  to 
3  mm.  in  diameter.  They  are  formed  on  the  mesenteric  as  well  as  free  border, 
between  and  upon  the  valvnlse  conniventes.  The  free  surface  of  the  follicle  may 
have  villi  upon  it,  but  at  the  centre  or  cupola  they  are  lacking.  Each  gland  is 
surrounded  irregularly  by  the  openings  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  These  so- 
called  glands  have  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  a  lymph-node,  consisting  of 
dense  retiform  tissue  closely  packed  with  lymph-corpuscles,  and  permeated  by  fine 
capillaries.  They  have  no  ducts.  The  interspaces  of  the  retiform  tissue  are  con- 
tinuous with  larger  lymph-spaces  at  the  base  of  the  gland  by  which  they  commu- 
nicate with  the  lacteal  system,  or  they  may  even  hang  into  a  lacteal  sinus  which 
may  nearly  surround  the  nodule-  The  base  of  the  nodule  is  in  the  submucous 
tissue.  They  penetrate  the  museularis  mucosce  and  enter  the  mucous  membrane, 
where  they  form  slight  projections  of  its  epithelial  layer, 

Agminated  glandt  or  Peyert  glands  (1677)  may  be  regarded  as  aggregations 
of  the  solitary  glands,  forming  circular  or  oval  patches  (Fig.  646).  They  number 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  vary  in  length  from  one-half  to  four  inches;  in  width 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches.  Tney  are  largest  and  most  numerous  in  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  ileum..    In  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum  they  are  small 


Fin.  S45.— Seotion  of  a  solitary  gland  of  thu  imsU  IntoBtlne. 
(CadUt.)  a.  Sulitary  alnii<l,  wblch  ban  become  partly  b-~'-— ' 
,    h.E-—- - -' • ■■      -■  " • -" 


■.    h.  EpllheUum  of  cupola,    e,  c.  VllU.    d.  Cirpl  of  Llcber-  TtO.  846.— Patcb  of  Peyer'a  glnnda  froin 

I.    r,  f.^uBcularismucoaiB.  /BubmucouBCoat.  tbe  Ueam.Blightly  mssnlfled.    IBoehm.) 


and  few  and  of  a  circular  form.  They  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  lower  duode- 
num. They  are  placed  lengthwise  to  the  intestine,  covering  that  portion  of  the 
tube  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery,  hence  to  see  them  well  open  the 
bowel  along  its  mesenteric  attachment. 

Each  patch  is  formed  of  a  group  of  lymph-nodes  which  are  similar  to  the  sol- 
itary glands  above  described.  Each  follicle  becomes  somewhat  pyramidal,  due  to 
pressure,  and  they  lose  much  of  their  individuality,  being  most  distinct  along  the 
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outer  bouDdary.  The  surface  of  a  patch  is  usually  free  from  villi ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  row  of  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn.  They  are  best  marked  in  young  sabjecls, 
where  as  many  aa  45  have  been  observed ; 
they  become  indistinct  in  middle  life  and 
■  even  disappear  in  old  age.  Their  resem- 
blance to  lymph-glands  is  seen  in  any  In- 
fectious disease  of  the  intestines,  especially 
in  typhoid  fever,  where  they  may  ulcerate 
and  perforate  to  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
causing  fatal  hsemorrhage. 

They  have  a  large  vascular  supply 
which  forms  an  abundant  plexus  around 
each  follicle.  This  gives  off  fine  capil- 
laries, which,  supported  by  the  retiform 
tissue,  converge  toward  the  centre  (Fig. 
64T).  The  lacteal  plexuses,  which  are 
abundant  throughout  the  small  intestine, 
are  especially  so  around  the  follicles  of  a 
Peyer's-  patch,  often  forming  sinuses 
around  them  (Fig.  648). 

R6aum6. — The    valvulse    conniventes 
and  villi  are  most  abundant  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine. 
Fio.  847.— TrauBverae  •ecMon  through  (he  equBto-  Rninnpr'n    irlnriiU    urc   mnistlv   in    the 

ririptaneofthreeofPejei'fltoiiioieBifonithBrtbbii.         urunncr  3   gianus  are  mostly  m   tne 
duodenum. 
Solitarv  glands  and  Peyer's  patches  are  most  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  small  intestine. 

The  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  are  abundant  in  both  large  and  small  intestines. 
The  large  intestine  possesses  the  crypts  of  Lieberkunn  and  solitary  glands. 


rio.  W8.— Vertical  aectJon  „ .  .^ ..  _  p.... 

VUUwlth  their  ohylc-pajtSHges.    6.  FoUlclesof  I.lsbei 
glSQils.    (.  Mesial  zoDe  of  elanilB    /.  Dase  of  glands. 

Courseof  Ihc  latter  BClho  base  of  the  glniids.    t.  Coi j_„ , . ..., 

Bubmuooua  llsBUe.    I.  Follicular  llasUB  of  the  latter.  t~      " 

Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Small  Litestine. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  duodenum  are  the  pyloric,  the  superior  pancreatico- 
duodenal, from  the  gastro-duodenal,  all  of  which  come  from  the  hepatic,  and  the 
inferior  panereatico-duodenal,  from  the  superior  mesenteric. 

The  jejunum  and  ileum  are  supplied  by  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  the 
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branches  of  which,  having  reached  the  attached  border  of  the  bowel,  run  between 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  with  frequent  inosculations  to  the  free  border, 
where  they  also  anastomose  with  other  branches  running  round  the  opposite  sur- 
face of  the  gut.  From  these  vessels  numerous  branches  are  given  ofif  which  pierce 
the  muscular  coat,  supplying  it  and  forming  an  intricate  plexus  in  the  submucous 
tissue.  From  this  plexus  minute  vessels  pass  to  the  glands  and  villi  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  veins  have  a  similar  course  and  arrangement  to  the  arteries. 
Each  artery  has  only  one  vein.  The  lymphatics  of  the  small  intestine  (lacteals) 
are  those  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  those  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  lymph- 
atics of  the  villi  commence  in  these  structures  in  the  manner  described  above,  and 
form  an  intricate  plexus  in  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue,  being  joined  by  the 
lymphatics  from  the  lymph-spaces  at  the  bases  of  the  solitary  glands  (Fig.  648), 
and  from  this  pass  to  larger  vessels  at  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  muscular  coats  are  situated  to  a  great  extent  between  the  two 
layers  of  muscular  fibres,  where  they  form  a  close  plexus,  and  throughout  their 
course  communicate  freely  with  the  lymphatics  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
empty  themselves  in  the  same  manner  into  the  commencement  of  the  lacteal  ves- 
sels at  the  attached  border  of  the  gut. 

According  to  Sappey  the  vessels  from  a  villus  have  two  functions,  one  set  is  to 
carry  chyle  and  the  other  lymph.  The  former  either  contains  chyle  only  or  is 
empty.  After  the  vessels  have  entered  the  mesentery,  then  they  interchangeably 
carry  chyle  or  lymph.  The  nerves  of  the  small  intestine  are  derived  from  the 
plexuses  of  sympathetic  nerves  around  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  Those 
nerves  come  from  the  coeliac  plexus,  the  semilunar  ganglia,  and  largely  from*  the 
right  vagus  nerve.  From  this  source  they  run  to  a  plexus  of  nerves  and  ganglia 
situated  between  the  circular  and  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  (Auerbach's  plexus) 
from  which  the  nervous  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
intestine.  From  this  plexus  a  secondary  plexus  is  derived  (Meissner's  plexus), 
which  is  formed  by  branches  which  have  perforated  the  circular  muscular  fibres. 
This  plexus  lies  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the  intestine.  It  is 
also  gangliated,  and  from  it  the  ultimate  fibres  pass  to  the  muscularis  mucosae  and 
to  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Large  Intestine. 

The  large  intestine  extends  from  the  termination  of  the  ileum  to  the  anal 
orifice.  It  difiers  from  the  small  intestine  in  its  larger  size,  more  fixed  position, 
saccular  form  and  appendices  epiploicae.  It  is  about  five  or  six  feet  in  length  or 
one-fifth  that  of  the  whole  intestinal  canal  (Sappey  1.68  m.).  Its  capacity  in 
moderate  distention  averages  twenty-two  ounces  per  foot,  or  seven  and  a  half  to 
eight  pints  for  the  whole  length.  Its  circumference  decreases  from  beginning  to 
end,  except  at  the  ampulla  of  the  rectum;  it  measures  28.5  cm.  at  its  widest 
part,  junction  of  colon  and  caecum,  20.5  cm.  at  the  end  of  the  ascending  portion, 
14.5  cm.  in  the  descending  portion.  Diameter  varies  from  two  and  a  half  inches 
to  less  than  one  inch.  By  accumulation  of  faecal  matter  or  gas  the  colon  may  be 
distended  to  double  its  normal  size. 

Sometimes  in  the  fresh  body  of  a  robust  suicide  the  descending  colon  or  sig- 
moid flexure  or  even  part  of  transverse  colon  may  be  contracted  to  the  thickness 
of  a  thumb.  The  tube  is  hard  and  can  scarcely  be  opened  by  inflation.  It  is  not 
pathological,  as  coroners  say,  but  a  high  degree  of  rigor  mortis,  which  will  dis- 
appear. In  the  greater  part  of  the  colon  its  external  surface  is  very  uneven  from 
the  presence  of  pouches  or  saccules,  protrusions  arranged  in  rows  of  three  columns. 
These  are  separated  by  three  ligamentous  tapes  about  the  width  of  the  little 
finger. 

In  its  course  the  large  intestine  describes  a  horseshoe-shaped  arch  which  sur- 
rounds the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine.  It  begins  in  a  blind  sac  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa,  ascends  along  the  right  posterior  abdominal  wall  to  the  right 
hypochondriura,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.     It  here 
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bends  to  the  left,  and  takes  a  transverse  somewhat  ascending  course  to  tlie  spleen. 
In  the  left  hypochoDdrium  it  bends  again  and  descends  along  the  left  posterior 
abdominal  wall  to  the  left  iliac  fossa,  then  becomes  convoluted  as  the  sigmoid 
flexure:  it  finally  enters  the  pelvis  and  descends  as  the  rectum  along  its  posterior 
wall  to  the  anus. 

There  are  to  be  distinguished,  then  : 

1.  Caecum  (intestinum  ccecum),  or  Caput  coli ; 

2.  Colon  ascendens,  or  Right  colon  ; 

3.  Hepatic  flexure,  or  Flexura  coli  dextra; 

4.  Colon  transversum ; 

5.  Splenic  flexure,  or  Flexura  coli  sinistra; 

6.  Colon  descendens,  or  Lefl  colon  ; 

7.  Flexura  sigmoidea  (Colon  sigmoideum),  or  S.  romanum. 

8.  Rectum  (intestinum  rectum). 

StTQctore  of  the  Large  Intestine. 
We  find  here  the  same  four  coats  which  have  been  seen  in  the  canal  above : 
eerons,  muscular,  submucous,  and  mucous. 

The  serous  coat  is  the  peritoneal  covering  investing  parts  of  the  large  intes- 
tine to  a  variable  extent. 

The  cfecum  is  completely  invested.  The  ascending  and  descending  colons  in 
the  adult  have  usually  only  a  third  of  the  posterior  surface  left  bare.  It  is  a 
question  when  to  declare  the  folds  near  enough  to  call  them  a  mesocolon. 

Treves  says  a  mesocolon  may  be  expected  on  the  left  side  in  36  per  cent,  of 
all  cases,  on  the  right  side  in  26  per  cent. 

The  transverse  colon  is  almost  completely  invested,  having  a  proper  meso- 
colon; the  great  omentum  is  attached  to  its  anterior  surface. 

The  sigmoid  flexure  has  a  mesocolon,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  has  a 
mesorectum.  In  the  second  part  of  the  rectum  the  peritoneum  covers  its  ante- 
rior surface  and  parts  of  the  sides;  its  third  portion  loses  it  altogether.  The 
peritoneum  covering  the  internal  taenia  along  the  colon,  especially  the  transverse 
and  after  part,  is  thrown  into  many  external  pouches  containing  fat  in  well- 
nourished  people ;  they  are  called  appendices  epipJoiea;  or  omeniula. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  an  external  longitudinal  and  an  internal  circu- 
lar layer. 

The  hngittidinal  fibres  are  partly  collected  into  three  flat  longitudinal  bands, 
each  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  one  twenty-fifth  inch  thick.     They  are  found 
on  the  csecum  and  colon  and  each  is  called  Uffameittum  or  tcenia  coli    Between 
these  hands  the  longitudinal  layer  is  present,  but  veTy  thin.     On  the  appendix 
the  layer  is  uniform.     These  bands  spread  out  from  the  root  of  the  vermiform 
appendix  to  the  cafcum.     Thence  they  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  rectum,  where 
they  form  two  bundles.     The  posterior  band  passes 
along  the  mesenteric  attachment  of  the  intestine; 
another,  the  largest,  runs  along  the  anterior  border 
of  the  ascending  and  descending  colons  and  on  the 
transverse  colon  corresponds  to  the  attachment  of 
the  great  omentum.     The   third   or  internal  band 
runs  along  the  inner  borders  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  colons,  but  becomes  inferior  on  the  trans- 
verse colon. 

The  three  bands  are  about  one-half  shorter  than 

the  real  walls  of  the  intestine  and  so  form  saccvli  or 

colon'"' (Gi'geDbaur.T*'"'"''  "^  ""^     haustra  (buckcts).     If  the  bands  be  dissected  away 
the  sacculi  will  be  wholly  effaced  and  the  colon  be- 
comes much  elongated  and  cylindrical.     The  transverse  constrictions  seen  on  the 
outside  of  the  intestine  between  the  sacculi  appear  on  the  inside  as  sharp  ridges 
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which  separate  the  pouches,  cellulse,  or  haustra.  The  whole  projection  is  made 
up  of  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine  and  is  called  the  plica  or  valvula  gigmoidra 
(Fig.  649).  A  valve  passes  between  two  tseniie  where  otherwise  a  transverse  fold 
would  exist.  Only  rarely  do  two  or  three  valves  lie  in  the  same  plane,  so  that 
they  would  be  in  position  to  effect  a  scissor-like  motion  and  cut  a  mass  of  fsecal 
matter  into  scybalie  or  round  balls. 

The  eirctilar  fibres  form  a  thin  continuous  layer  and  are  especially  collected 
in  the  constrictions  between  the  saccuU.  In  the  rectum  they  form  the  Internal 
sphincter  muscle. 

The  aubmucout  coat  is  in  the  same  position  and  serves  the  same  purpose  as  in 
the  small  intestine. 

The  viucoua  membrane  is  pale,  smooth,  destitute  of  villi  and  raised  into  cres- 
eentic  folds,  separating  the  pouches  and  corresponding  to  the  external  constric- 
tions separating  the  sacculi. 

As  in  the  small  intestine,  the  mucous  membrane  consists  of  a  muscular  layer, 
the  muscularis  mucosae;  of  a  quantity  of  retiform  tissue,  in  which  the  vessels 
ramify;  of  a  basement  membrane  and  epithelium,  which  is  of  the  columnar 
variety  and  exactly  resembles  the  epithelium  found  in  the  small  intestine.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  this  portion  of  the  bowel  presents  for  examination  crypts 
of  Lieberkubu  and  solitary  glands. 

The  crypts  of  Lieherkilhn  are  tubular  prolongations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, arranged  perpendicularly,  side  by  side,  over  its  entire  surface;  they  are 
longer,  more  numerous,  and  placed  in  much  closer  apposition  than  those  of  the 
small  intestine,  and  they  open  by  minute  rounded  orifices  upon  the  surface,  giving 
it  a  cribriform  appearance. 

The  solitary  glands  (Fig.  650)  in  the  large  intestine  are  most  abundant  in 
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SolitaTV  glaud. 
Fia.  «».— Minute  etnicture  of  lar^e  Inlestlne. 

the  cceeuni  and  appendix  vermiformia,  but  are  irregularly  scattered  also  over  the 
rest  of  the  intestine.     They  are  similar  to  those  of  the  small  intestine. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  large  intestine  give  off  large 
branches,  which  ramify  between  the  muscular  coats,  supplying  them,  and,  after 
dividing  into  small  vessels  in  the  submucous  tissue,  pass  to  the  mucous  membrane. 
Those  arteries  are  the  ileo-colic.  colica  dextra.  colica  media  from  the  superior 
mesenteric,  colica  sinistra  and  sigmoidea  from  the  inferior  mesenteric. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  consist  of  (wo  layers;  the  deep  set  lie  under  the  glands 
of  Lieberxiinn,  and  the  superficial  forms  a  wide-meshed  network  which  penetrates 
the  snbmucosa  in  all  directions.  The  lymphatics  of  the  ascending,  transverse,  and 
descending  colons  open  into  the  mesenteric  glands,  those  of  the  sigmoid  flexure 
into  the  lumbar  glands. 
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The  neri-es  which  supply  the  ciecum,  ascending  and  right  hulf  of  the  trans- 
verse colon  are  sympathetic,  coming  from  the  superior  meaenteric  plexus  derived 
from  the  coeliac  plexus.  Those  which  supply  the  left  half  of  the  transverse  colon, 
the  descending  and  sigmoid  colon  come  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus 
derived  from  the  aortic  plexus.      In  their  course  they  accompany  the  arteries. 

The  c»cam  {cceeuH,  blind)  (Fig.  653)  is  the  head  of  the  colon,  or  that  part  of 
the  large  intestine  situated  below  the  ileo-cfecal  valve,  some  say  below  the  ileum. 
Its  length  and  breadth  are  never  equal,  the  breadth  being  always  the  greater. 
The  opinions  vary  thus — 

Average  lengtb.  Avera^  bremlth, 

Qiiain 2j  ini-lies  3  indies 

Berrv 6   cm.  7  cm. 

TrevW 6     "  8    " 

Struthers 6    '■  6    " 

Lugchka 4-12     " 

Sappey 8-10    " 

Henle 6.5 '' 

The  discrepancies  are  due  largely  to  methods  of  measurement.  Treves  takes 
as  the  upper  limit  of  the  Cfecum  the  lower  edge  of  the  ileum.  Berry  states  this 
is  too  short,  and  the  upper  limit  of  cfecum  is  on  the  level  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve, 
or  Struthers'  "  frsenal  furrows,"  which  are  continuations  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve. 
If  these  furrows  cannot  be  seen  externally,  take  as  the  upper  limit  an  "approxi- 
mation line,"  drawn  transversely  across  the  colon  from  a  point  midway  between 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  ileum.  In  100  cases  this  gave  Berry's  figures, 
6  and  7  cm.,  for  average  length  and  breadth.  "  Sex  has  no  influence  upon  size, 
but  it  varies  with  age,  being  absolutely  and  relatively  larger  in  the  adult.  Cffica 
of  insane  persons  are  apt  to  be  abnormal  "  (Berry). 

The  Ciecum  lies  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  above  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  its  point  being  at  about  the  middle,  immediately  behind  the  anterior 


Pio.051.— ^.  Ocum  of  Mangaber  monkey.    B.  Citoum  of  ■pidermonkej.    (Tteve».) 

abdominal  wall  in  front  of  the  tlio-psoas  muscle  (Fig.  578)-     Should  it  be  long 
it  may  extend  more  or  less  into  the  pelvic  cavity  (Fig.  626). 

Many  statements  are  made  as  to  its  peritoneal  relations.  Bardeleben  first 
stated  it  was  wholly  invested  by  peritoneum ;  Luschka,  Treves,  very  positively, 
Struthers  and  Jonnesco  all  agree.     Quain  states  that  in  5  per  cent,  of  cases  the 
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peritoneal  covering  is  not  complete,  but  is  reflected  just  below  its  upper  end, 
leaving  the  upper  part  of  its  posterior  surface  uncovered  and  connected  to  the 
iliac  fascia  by  areolar  tissue.  Berry  has  seen  the  same  thing  in  6  per  cent,  of 
cases.  The  reflected  peritoneum  never  makes  a  true  mesocsecum.  It  may  have 
sufficient  motility  or  length  to  enter  a  right  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia,  and  in 
rare  cases  a  left  one.  According  to  Treves,  any  human  caecum  can  be  classified 
under  one  of  four  types  (Fig.  652).     In  certain  monkeys  we  see  a  primitive  form 


Fio.  652.—^,  B,  C,  D,  four  types  of  human  cseca.    (Treves.) 

where  the  caecum  is  short,  conical,  and  broad  at  the  base,  with  its  apex  turned 
up  and  in  toward  the  ileo-colic  junction  (Fig.  651,  A).  This  type  is  seen  early 
in  the  human  foetus.  Next  it  grows  in  length  more  than  in  breadth,  and  this 
type  is  seen  in  the  human  foetus  in  Fig.  651,  B.  As  development  goes  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  ceases  to  grow  and  the  upper  part  becomes  greatly  in- 
creased, so  that  a  narrow  tube  is  formed  hanging  from  a  conical  projection.  The 
latter  is  the  caecum,  and  the  small  tube  the  vermiform  appendix.  This  is  the  foetal 
or  infantile  type  (Fig.  652,  A).     It  may  persist  throughout  life.     Treves  found  it 
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in  adults  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent.  The  caecum  is  conical,  and  the  appendix 
rises  from  its  apex  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  colon.  The  three  longitudinal 
bands  of  the  colon  start  at  the  root  of  the  foetal  appendix  about  equidistant,  and 
pass  up  over  the  caecum  and  colon  as  described,  dividing  them  into  three  rows  of 
sacculations.  The  second  type  (Fig-  652,  B)  has  substituted  the  conical  ca?cum 
for  a  more  quadrate  one.  The  appendix  is  in  the  centre  of  two  sacculi  of  equal 
size  instead  of  at  the  apex  of  a  cone.  There  is  an  equal  extent  of  intestine  on 
each  side  of  the  anterior  band.  The  higher  apes  have  this  type^ — e.  g.  gibbon. 
In  the  human  subject  it  occurs  in  3  per  cent.  The  third  type  (Fig.  652,  C)  is 
the  normal  type  found  in  man.  The  walls  of  the  caecum  have  grown  at  unequal 
rates.  The  right  saccule  and  anterior  wall,  probably  due  to  better  blood-supply, 
haje  outstripped  the  left  saccule  and  posterior  wall.  The  appendix  still  rises 
from  the  true  apex,  the  three  bands  still  start  from  its  root,  but  they  are  all  now 
found  to  the  left  and  posteriorly  near  the  ileo-colic  junction.  A  new  or  false 
apex  has  appeared,  which  really  is  the  exaggerated  convexity  of  the  right  sac- 
cule situated  between  the  anterior  and  postero-external  bands.  This  form  occurs 
in  90  per  cent.,  and  hence  is  of  great  surgical  importance,  as  it  simplifies  the 
location  of  the  appendix.  In  the  fourth  type  the  condition  of  the  third  has  gone 
still  farther.  The  right  saccule  and  parts  to  the  right  of  the  anterior  band  have 
excessive  development,  while  the  parts  to  the  left  of  the  band  are  atrophied. 
Here  the  anterior  band  runs  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  ileum,  while  the  caecum 
and  the  appendix  seem  to  rise  from  the  ileo-colic  junction  (Fig.  652,  D),  This 
occurs  in  4  or  5  per  cent. 

Berry  has  gone  over  the  same  work  and  obtained  nearly  the  same  percentages, 
proving  that  in  about  90  cases  out  of  100  the  base  of  the  appendix  bears  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  ileo-caecal  junction. 

Sometimes  the  caecum  is  small  and  insignificant,  may  be  enormous ;  may  be 
rotated  so  the  ileum  passes  behind  and  enters  on  the  right  side ;  or  the  left  parts 
may  be  so  developed  that  the  ileum  enters  anteriorly. 

Vermifonn  Appendix. — Starting  from  what  was  originally  the  apex  of  the 
tube,  the  inner  and  back  portion  of  the  caecum,  usually  1.7  cm.  below  the 
ileo-colic  opening,  is  a  famous  narrow  round  part  of  the  intestine  called  the 
appendix  cceci^  or,  on  account  of  its  worm-like  appearance,  appendix  vermi- 
formis.  This  is  first  seen  low  down  among  the  mammals,  in  the  marsupial 
group,  in  the  wombat.  No  sign  of  it  again  appears  till  the  ichneumon  and 
pig  are  reached,  but  not  then  is  it  a  proper  appendix.  It  is  next  seen  in  the 
lemurs  and  higher  apes,  as  chimpanzee,  orang,  gibbon,  and  gorilla.  Finally  in 
man  it  is  present  as  a  functionless  and  dangerous  structure.  Its  length,  aver- 
aged from  eleven  authors,  is  9.2  cm.  Its  extremes  are  1  to  9  inches,  or  3.1 
cm.  to  23  cm.  It  attains  its  greatest  length  between  the  twentieth  and  for- 
tieth years  (Berry).  Its  length  compared  to  that  of  the  large  intestine  is  1  to 
10  in  the  new-born,  and  1  to  20  in  the  adult.  There  is  no  relation  between 
size  of  caecum  and  length  of  appendix.  Its  diameter  is  6  mm.  at  base  and  5 
mm.  at  apex. 

The  appendix  has  no  set  position.  Treves  considers  it  to  pass  most  frequently 
up  from  behind  the  caecum  to  the  left  behind  the  ileum  and  mesentery  toward  the 
spleen.  Others  regard  this  position  as  nearly  abnormal.  Turner  of  Russia  finds 
it  hanging  into  the  true  pelvis  in  51  out  of  83  cases,  and  transversely  across  the 
promontory  in  20  more  of  those  cases. 

Berry  gives  order  of  frequency  as :  1.  Pelvic  position ;  2.  Retro-caecal ;  3.  In- 
ternal caecal  (toward  spleen) ;  4.  V  ariable. 

The  order  of  frequency  found  in  this  country  by  J.  D.  Bryant^  was  most 
often  *' inward,"  then  "behind  caecum,'*  "downward  and  inward,*'  "into  true 
pelvis.'* 

The  explanation  of  an  up-turned  or  down-turned  appendix  is  probably  to  be 
sought  in  foetal  life.     If  the  distal  end  of  the  appendix  gain  adhesions  with  the 

'  Ann.  Surg.,  vol.  17,  1893,  p.  164. 
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mesentery  or  abdominal  wall  when  it  is  still  high  up  beneath  the  liver,  the  cdecum 
will  drag  it  down  in  an  inverted  position.  If  no  such  adhesions  occur,  then  it 
will  descend  freely,  and  perhaps  dip  into  the  pelvis.  It  takes  a  somewhat  spiral 
form,  due  to  its  short  mesentery. 

Relations  to  ccecum  have  been  noted  above  under  Caecum,  where  the  data  are 
quite  constant. 

Melations  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  for  clinical  purposes  do  not  agree. 
Clado  draws  two  lines,  one  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  right  Rectus,  and  another 
connecting  the  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilia.  The  point  where  these  inter- 
sect Clado  uses  as  a  guide  to  the  base  of  the  appendix,  which  brings  it  into  the 
hypogastrium.  McBurney  draws  an  imaginary  line  from  the  right  anterior  supe- 
rior spine  to  the  umbilicus.  His  *' point*'  is  situated  on  this  line  two  inches  from 
the  spine.  This  is  used  as  a  guide  to  the  base  of  the  appendix.  This  point  is  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa. 

Relations  to  peritoneum  are  that  a  mesentery  is  always  present,  but  it  does 
not  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  leaving  the  distal  third  or  so  free  and 
completely  covered  by  peritoneum.  This  meso-appendix  is  triangular  and  comes 
from  the  left  leaf  of  the  mesentery,  and  contains  in  its  fold  the  posterior  branch 
of  the  ileo-caecal  artery,  which  is  derived  from  the  ileo-colic. 

Its  walls  present  the  same  layers  as  seen  in  the  colon,  and  its  whole  mucous 
membrane  is  closely  studded  with  solitary  glands.  It  is  usually  hollow  to  its 
extremity  and  its  lumen  communicates  with  the  caecum  by  a  small  orifice  often 
guarded  by  a  valve. 

Gerlach  in  1847  described  a  "  semilunar  fold  of  mucous  membrane  guarding 
the  appendico-csecal  orifice.*'  It  was  only  .5  to  1  mm.  high  and  was  so  turned  as 
to  cause  retention  of  the  normal  secretion  in  the  appendix.  The  existence  of 
Gerlach's  valve  is  now  doubted.     It  is  inconstant  and  unimportant. 

There  is  usually  another  bigger  crescentic  fold  near  the  orifice  (Fig.  654),  but 
with  no  function  of  a  valve. 

According  to  Ribbert  and  Zuckerkandl  the  cavity  of  the  vermiform  appendix 
tends  to  undergo  obliteration,  not  as  a  pathological  process,  but  a  physiological 
one.  In  children  the  lymph-follicles  of  the  appendix  are  very  numerous  and  close. 
After  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  year  it  is  normal  for  them  to  atrophy.  Oblitera- 
tion of  the  process  occurs  to  some  degree  in  99  cases  ©ut  of  400  (25  per  cent.) ; 
total  obliteration  in  3,5  per  cent.  (Ribbert).  Or  obliteration  occurred  in  23.7  per 
cent. ;  total  obliteration  in  13.8  per  cent.,  and  partial  (distal  half  most  common) 
in  9.9  per  cent.  (Zuckerkandl).  It  never  occurs  in  new-born.  After  sixty  years 
of  age  more  than  half  are  obliterated.  It  occurs  more  often  in  a  short  process,  5 
to  6  cm.  long.  One  can  never  tell  by  macroscopic  appearance  as  to  the  presence 
of  obliteration. 

The  pathology  seems  to  be  an  involution-change  in  a  functionless  organ. 
There  are  no  signs  of  inflammation  or  cicatrices.  As  a  first  step  there  is  atrophy 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  its  glands  disappear.  The  submucosa  thickens  and 
accumulates  fat.  The  muscular  coat  is  either  unchanged  or  becomes  hypertro- 
phied.  The  adenoid  tissue  is  finally  lost.  There  are  four  authentic  cases  of 
absence  of  the  appendix.     For  the  fossce  of  this  region  see  p.  997. 

The  neo-colic,  Ileo-cscal  valve  or  Valvnla  Bauhini. 

The  end  of  the  ileum  passes  obliquely  upward  and  to  the  right,  and  opens 
into  the  large  intestine  on  its  postero-internal  surface ;  it  opens  upon  the  summit 
of  a  plica  sigmoidea  which  marks  the  junction  between  the  caecum  and  ascending 
colon. 

This  orifice  appears  as  a  transversely  oblique  or  a  double  convex  slit.  It  is 
often  rounded  on  the  left  and  presents  a  sharp  apex  to  the  right  (Fig.  654).  It 
is  bounded  by  a  valve  having  two  semilunar  segments,  a  colic  and  a  caecal  one, 
which  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  large  intestine.  The  upper  of  these  seg- 
ments is  more  horizontal,  the  lower  more  concave  and  longer.     At  each  end  they 
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coalesce  and  are  prolonged  into/rtena  or  retinacula  of  the  valve.     The  segments 
are  made  by  an  invagination  of  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  ileum  into  those  of  the 


Fio.6n3.—CiEciinninil  vermiform  sppeudli.    (Sap-  Fio.  654.— lleo-t»c«l  vmWe.    (Sappey.)    1.  Ednof 

pe^.)    I,  Ileum.    2.  Orlflcp  of  val vc.    3.  Inf.  aeEmenl.  cecum,    -,t.  Ormce  of  valve.    !!.  Inf.  Kgnienl.    4.Siip. 

4.  Suit,  sogiiiem.    fi.  Lone  muspular  flhrei!  from  Ileum.  leament.    5  and  6,  Fiwna.    7.  Appendix,   8.  luraoDth. 

6.  Cul-de-BHc  of  ra'.Tiro,    7.  Appendix,    B.  Post,  Isiila.  9.  Semilunar  told,    10,  Foil,  toenla.     11,  12,  li  Ant, 

9.  lut,  tenia,    in.  Ant.  tienla,    II,  Saoculua.  Uenia.    13.  Int.  titnla, 

colon  (Fig.  655).  Each  segment  of  the  valve  consists  of  two  layers  of  mucous 
membrane  continued  around  the  free  border, 
one  from  the  small  intestine  and  one  from  the 
large,  including  between  them  submucosa  and 
circular  muscular  fibres ;  the  longitudinal  fibres 
and  peritoneum  are  continued  uninterruptedly 
across  from  one  intestine  to  the  other  and  do 
not  enter  their  composition.  If  these  two  coata 
he  incised  and  traction  made  on  the  ileum,  these 
valves  can  be  unfolded  and  drawn  out  of  the 
colon,  the  ileum  appearing  to  open  into  the 
intestine  by  a  large  funnel-shaped  orifice.  The 
opposed  mucous  surfaces  of  the  segments  look- 
ing toward  the  ileum  are  covered  by  villi  and 
present  the  structure  of  the  small  intestine.  In 
fcetal  life  the  other  two  surfaces  possessed  yilli 
too,  but  by  birth  the  latter  have  disappeared. 
The  surfaces  turned  toward  the  large  intestine 
present  the  follicles  and  glands  of  Lieberkiiha 
.      .^  ..  ,    ih      hih      peculiar  to  the  large  intestine. 

ca*um  Biid  iicr>.tl:csi''va"ve.'°"^e^n*  The  function  of  the  valve  is  to  prevent  re- 

ccSiis  iS'mifoJ^iB,  *^'  '^'^■^""'-  *"'■  gurgitation  of  intestinal  contents  back  into  the 

small  intestine.  When  the  cfecum  is  distended, 
the  segments  arc  approximated.  They  act  even  in  the  cadaver,  proving  that 
muscular  action  is  not  essential.  When  in  an  experiment  water  was  injected 
into  the  colon,  not  a  drop  passed  through  the  valve;  when  the  pressure  was 
increased  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  metres  the  valves  did  not  yield,  but  the 
walls  ruptured.  In  intestinal  obstruction  there  is  evidence  of  a  return  of  con- 
tents from  the  large  intestine.  This  is  probably  due  to  a  slow,  gradual  disten- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  large  intestine,  and  hence  a  relative  insufficiency  of  the 
valve.  High  enemata  may  pass  this  valve  in  two  out  of  three  cases,  but  such  a 
valve  is  regarded  as  imperfectly  developed  and  incompetent  from  the  first. 
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This  valve  has  been  named  after  nearly  all  the  following  men.  It  was  discovered  in  1573 
by  Varolius,  who  called  it  an  operculum.  Six  years  later  Bauhin  called  it  valvula.  Fabricius 
in  1618  first  tried  its  function  by  insufflation.  Casserius,  Tulpius,  and  Bartholin  repeated  the 
experiments.  Morgagni  in  1719  gave  the  best  description.  Winslow  and  Albinus  followed 
him. 

Colon. — As  in  the  caecum,  the  outer  surface  of  the  colon  is  prismatic  and  tri- 
angular. Four  characteristics  are  observed :  1.  Three  taeniae  which  start  from 
the  root  of  the  appendix ;  2.  Three  rows  of  sacculi  between  the  bands ;  3.  Con- 
strictions which  separate  the  sacculi  of  each  row  ;  4.  Appendices  epiploicae. 
The  internal  surface  has  a  reverse  conformation,  the  projections  between  the 
pouches  being  called  plicce  sigmoidece. 

The  ascending  colon  is  smaller  than  the  caecum,  with  which  it  is  continuous, 
and  larger  than  the  transverse  colon.  It  is  very  short.  It  passes  up  through 
the  right  lumbar  region  into  the  right  hypochondrium  until  it  reaches  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  to  the  right  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  impressio 
colica.  It  is  retained  in  contact  with  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  by  peritoneum 
which  covers  its  anterior  surface  and  sides,  its  posterior  surface  being  connected 
by  loose  areolar  tissue  with  the  fascia  covering  the  Quadratus  lumborum  and 
Transversalis  muscles,  and  with  the  front  of  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  right 
kidney.  An  abscess  of  the  right  kidney  could  thus  break  through  into  the  ascend- 
ing colon  and  not  wound  the  peritoneum.  It  is  in  relation  in  front  with  the 
abdominal  wall  and  convolutions  of  the  ileuili.  Sometimes  the  peritoneum  nearly 
surrounds  the  colon  and  forms  a  short  mesocolon.^  On  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  ascending  colon  forms  a  sharp  angle 
from  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  to  the  front  and  the  left,  becomes  somewhat 
superficial,  and  continues  into  the  transverse  colon.  This  is  the  hepatic  or  right 
colicflexure,  bound  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  by  the  lig,  hepatO'Colicum, 

The  transverse  colon  is  the  longest  part  of  the  large  intestine,  averaging 
twenty  inches,  while  the  ascending  colon  is  eight  inches,  and  the  descending, 
from  the  splenic  flexure  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  is  eight  and  a  half  inches.  It 
passes  from  the  hepatic  flexure  in  the  right  hypochondrium  transversely  and 
slightly  upward  from  right  to  left  along  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  to  the  splenic 
flexure  in  the  left  hypochondrium  (Fig.  626).  Since  the  colon  is  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  abdomen  it  describes  an  arch,  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  with 
its  convexity  directed  downward  and  forward. 

It  is  the  most  movable  part  of  the  colon,  for  it  has  a  very  long  mesentery, 
the  transverse  mesocolon,  which  allows  it  a  variable  position.  Its  usual  position 
corresponds  to  the  line  separating  the  umbilical  and  epigastric  regions.  In  four 
times  out  of  five  it  is  above  the  umbilicus.  It  is  in  relation  by  its  upper  surface 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  greater  curvature  of  the 
stomach  and  lower  end  of  the  spleen ;  by  its  under  surface  with  the  small  intes- 
tine ;  by  its  anterior  surface  with  the  great  omentum  and  abdominal  walls ;  by 
its  posterior  surface  with  the  transverse  mesocolon  ;  on  the  right  with  the  second 
part  of  the  duodenum,  and  to  the  left  of  this  with  some  convolutions  of  the 
small  intestine.  If  this  colon  has  a  very  direct  and  obliquely  ascending  course, 
the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  will  be  behind  its  left  portion. 

In  some  cases  the  transverse  colon  may  present  a  V-  or  U-shaped  bend  de- 
scending as  far  as  the  pubes.  These  bends  are  always  downward,  abrupt,  and 
angular.  Treves  thinks  they  are  due  to  habitual  distention  or  to  congenital 
causes  (Fig.  656).     They  are  normal  in  many  animals. 

The  descending  colon  is  continuous  with  the  transverse  by  the  splenic  flexure, 

^  Mr.  Treves  states  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  one  hundred  subjects,  he  found  that  in 
fiftj-two  there  was  neither  an  ascending  nor  a  descending  mesocolon.  In  twenty-two  there  was  a 
descending  mesocolon,  but  no  trace  of  a  corresponding  fold  on  the  other  side.  In  fourteen  subjects 
there  was  a  mesocolon  to  both  the  ascending  and  the  descending  segments  of  the  bowel,  while  in  the 
remaining  twelve  there  was  an  ascending  mesocolon,  but  no  corresponding  fold  on  the  left  side.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  in  performing  lumbar  colotomy  a  mesocolon  may  be  expected  upon  the  left 
side  in  36  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  and  on  the  right  in  26  per  cent  ( The  Anatomy  of  the  IrUestinal  Canal 
and  PenUmeum  in  Man,  1885,  p.  55.) 
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or  left  colic  flexure,  which  is  higher  up  and  farther  back  than  the  hepatic  flexure. 
To  this  bend  a  fold  of  peritoneum  is  attached,  rising  from  the  diaphragm  between 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs.  It  is  the  pkreno-colic  ligament,  rather  than  "costo- 
colic,"  aa  it  does  not  touch  a  rib.  The 
spleen  happens  to  He  Just  above  it,  eo  it 
acts  as  a  support  to  that  organ  though 
not  connected  with  it,  and  thus  receives 
a  second  name,  gustentaculam  lienis  (sup- 
porter of  the  spleen).  The  colon  then 
descends  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
left  kidney,  tnen  turns  in  a  little,  and 
descends  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  or  to  a  . 
point  where  the  peritoneum  begins  to 
surround  the  intestine  and  form  a  meso- 
colon for  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

It  has  paased  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  Psoas  muscle  in  front  of  part  of 
the  Quadratuslumborum,andmore  largely 
in  front  of  the  Transversalis  muscle.    The 
relations  of  the  descending  colon  on  the 
left  side  are  much  like  those  of  the  as- 
cending on   the  right,  only  the  former 
T<rMOTion~rou™fn1bu"S^.'^(T?e'"ei')^'""''     reaches  a  little  higher  and  is  placed  more 
laterally,  so  it  can  be  more  easily  reached 
through  the  posterior  abdominal  wail  for  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus. 
This  colon  is  smaller  and  deeper  than  the  ascending  colon  and  more  liable  to 
have  a  mesocolon. 

The  sicmoid  colon  or  flexure  is  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  commencing  above  at  the 
iliac  crest  and  ending  below  in  the  rectum  at  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  opposite 
the  left  sacro-iliac  articulation,  or  just  as  often  opposite  the  upper  edge  of  the 
sacrum.  In  general  it  is  described  as  an  S-shaped  curve  in  which  can  be  distin- 
guished an  upper  colic  limb  turned  toward  Poupart's  ligament,  and  a  lower  rectal 
limb  which  hangs  more  or  less  into  the  true  pelvis. 

This  first  part  usually  passes  downward,  inward,  and  somewhat  forward, 
approaching  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  and  outer  part  of  Poupart's  ligament. 
This  portion  may  have  peritoneum  only  in  front  and  on  the  sides.  The  next 
part  is  more  movable,  its  mesentery  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  it  constitutes 
the  sigmoid  loop  proper.  When  it  does  not  hang  down  into  the  pelvis,  the  blad- 
der and  rectum  are  distended  and  push  it  up,  in  rare  cases  as  high  as  the  umbili- 
cus or  even  liver.  This  loop  may  lie  in  the  iliac  fossa  outside  the  first  part;  if 
its  mesocolon  is  short,  Jt  passes  obliquely  across  the  iliac  fossa  and  is  covered  by 
small  intestine. 

The  sigmoid  mesocolon  is  inserted  into  a  line  running  from  the  left  at  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  across  the  psoas  muscle  and  left  iliac  vessels  at  right  angles  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacral  promontory,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the 
mesorectum  (Fig.  614).  In  the  left  layer  of  this  mesentery  is  the  intersigmoid 
fossa  (page  996).  The  position  of  the  flexure  in  the  new-born  demands  notice, 
for  here  the  mesentery  is  very  long  and  the  flexure  may  reach  over  on  the  right 
to  the  caecum.     This  flexure  is  usually  filled  with  meconium. 

Relatioiis  of  Large  Intestine  in  Detail. 

Oacum. 

Anteriorb/ : 

Anterior  abdominal  wall  above  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
Potterifrly : 

Right  ilio-psoas  muscle ;  Origin  of  appendix. 
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Superiorly  : 

Ileo-csecal  valve  ;  and  aperture. 

Inner  Side : 

End  of  ileum. 

Ascending  Colon. 

Anteriorly  : 

Ileum ; 
Abdominal  wall. 

Po9teriorly : 

Quadratus  lumborum  muscle ; 

Transversalis  abdominis ; 

Lower  and  outer  part  of  the  right  kidney. 

Superiorly : 

Under  surface  right  lobe  of  liver. 

Transverse  Colon. 

Anteriorly  : 

Anterior  abdominal  wall ; 
Great  omentum. 

Posteriorly : 

Transverse  mesocolon ; 

Descending  duodenum  ; 

Small  intestine ; 

Greater  curvature  of  stomach  (sometimes). 

Superiorly  ; 

Under  surface  of  liver  and  gall-bladder ; 
Greater  curvature  of  stomach ; 
Lower  end  of  spleen  ; 
Tail  of  pancreas. 

Inferiorly : 

Small  intestines. 

Descending  Colon. 

Anteriorly  : 

Jejunum ; 
Abdominal  wall. 

Posteriorly : 

Quadratus  lumborum  muscle ; 
Transversalis  abdominis  muscle ; 
Outer  margin  of  Psoas  muscle  ; 
Lower  part  left  edge  of  left  kidney. 

Superiorly : 
Spleen  ; 
Phreno-colic  ligament. 

Sigmoid  Colon. 

Anteriorly  : 

Anterior  abdominal  wall ; 
Small  intestines. 

Posteriorly : 

Left  ilio-psoas  muscle ; 
Posterior  wall  of  pelvis ; 
Rectum. 
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The  rectum  constitutes  the  tertninai  portion  of  the  iotestinal  tube.  It  received 
its  name  inteitinum  rectum  from  its  straight  course  in  animals.  Id  the  human 
subject  its  course  is  nearly  vertical,  but  it  presents  four  curves  and  should  be 
called  intestinum  curvuni  (Lisfraoc). 

The  ancient  and  much-copied  method  of  description  divides  it  into  three 
parts.  We  hesitate  to  introduce  a  change  in  old  nomenclature,  but  will  mention 
those  proposed  and  allow  the  reader  to  make  his  choice. 

Treves  in  1885  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  demarcation  be- 
tween the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  first  part  of  the  rectum  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
So  he  concludes  the  intestines  should  be  called  sigmoid  flexure  until  the  mesocolon 
is  lost,  i.  e.  until  it  reaches  the  third  sacral  vertebra.  This  rectum,  therefore, 
has  the  two  lower  parts  of  the  three  usually  described  and  no  mesorectum.  Cun- 
ningham and  Quain  take  for  the  rectum  the  upper  two  of  the  three  usually 
described,  the  third  being  regarded  as  a  separate  part  called  anal  canal. 

The  rectum  in  three  parts  is  situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity  and  on  its  floor.     It 
is  attached  to  its  posterior  wall,  whose  curve  it  follows.     Its  inferior  limit  is  a 
circular    line    separating   the    skin 
from   the    mucous    membrane — the 
anal  orifice.     Its  superior  limit  can- 
not be  determined  precisely ;    it  is 
continuous  with  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
but  there  is  only  an  arbitrary  line 
of  demarcation.      This  is  the  pelvic 
brim,  most  usually  opposite  the  left 
sac ro -iliac  articulation,  quite  often 
the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  or  rarely 
on   the   right  of    the    base  of    the 
saorum.     Superiorly,  it  is  united  to 
the  sacrum  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum, 
the  mesorectum.     Lower   down  the 
peritoneum    only  covers    the    sides 
and  front,  much  as  in  the  case  of 
the     descending     duodenum     (Fig, 
657).     Still  lower  down,  at  a  height 
of  about  one  inch  above  the  prostate 
gland,  it  entirely  abandons  the  rec- 
tum and  is  reflected  upon  the  neigh- 
boring organs,  making,  according  to 
sex,  the  recto-vesical  pouch  or  the 
recto-vaginal  and  recto-uterine.  The 
height  of  the  recto-vesical  pouch  in 
the  male   is  never  more  than  8  cm. 
above  the  anus.     The  height  of  the 
recto-vaginal  in  the  female  is  always 
less,  about  6  cm.     The  lenc/th  of  the 
rectum,  measured  along  its  anterior 
wall  (in  the  body),  is  18  to  22  cm,, 
or  about  eight  inches.      Outside  the 
Ou«!Se'^f7ertu?i'™Tte?T°''''"'''""""'''''^ "'''''"■  *>ody  it  measures  25  cm.    The  calibre 
varies   according  to  circumstances. 
When  empty  it  is  less  than  that  of  the  other  portions  of  the  large   intestine. 
When  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  f^cal  matter  its  middle  portion  is  more  or 
less  dilated,  but  not  to  the  size  of  the  ctecum.     The  calibre  of  the  remainder,  in 
general,  is  not  circular.      In  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  it  presents  a  transverse 
slit,  and   the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  lie  upon  each  other,  mainly  from  the 
pressure  of  the  anterior  organs  forcing  the  rectum  back  on  the  sacrum   and 
coccy.^t.     Just  at  the  turn  of  the  rectum  into  its  third  portion,  and  especially 
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marked  anteriorly  at  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  is  the  largest  part,  the  ampulla 
of  the  rectum. 

The  lowest  inch  of  the  rectum,  the  anal  canal,  ia  an  antero -posterior  slit,  the 
lateral  walls  resting  on  each  other  (Fig.  658).     In  pathological  cases  the  calibre 
may  be  so  distended  aa  to  occupy  the 
whole  pelvis. 

The  direction  of  the  rectum,  starting 
usually  from  the  left  of  the  base  of  the  sa- 
crum, is  obliquely  downward,  backward, 
and  to  the  right.  When  it  comes  to  the 
level  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra  it  has 
reached  themiddle  line.  It  now  passes  that 
line  a  little  and  runs  along  the  right  lat- 
eral part  of  the  fourth  sacral  VDrtcbra. 
It  again  returns  to  the  middle  line  at 
about  the  sacro-coccygeal  junction  and 
passes  downward  and  forward,  and  may 
cross  it  a  second  time  till  it  reaches  the 
level  of  a  transverse  line  drawn  between 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  ischial  tuberos- 
ities. This  point  is  also  opposite  the 
apex  of  the  prostate  gland  (Fig-  657). 
This  point  is  not  opposite  the  lower  end 
of  the  coccyx,  as  often  stated,  but  fully 
one  inch  below  that. 

Sappey     thus     describes     two    lateral  p.a.SSS.-Comnal -action  throDghth««na1  canal. 

curves,  and,  with  two  antero- posterior  (Syi-'— — -^  ^  .-._■_ .ft....j..  .-„>-... ^„r.. — 
curves,  makes  four  altogether.  The  Ans 
first  turn  of  the  rectum  from  left  to  ^' 
right  he  does  not  consider  a  curve.  The  lateral  curves  are  of  little  importance, 
and  run  into  each  other.  The  first  is  the  more  pronounced,  and  corresponds  to 
the  junction  of  the  third  and  fourth  pieces  of  the  sacrum,  with  its  concavity  to 
the  left.  The  second  corresponds  to  the  sacro-coccygeal  junction,  with  its  con- 
cavity to  the  right.  They  are  best  seen  with  an  empty  rectum,  and  are  almost 
effaced  when  it  ia  distended. 

The  antero-pogterior  curree  are  more  pronounced  and  independent  of  the 
degrees  of  dilatation.  The  first  or  tacral  curve  is  due  to  the  conformation  of 
the  sacro-coccygeal  column.  It  has  its  concavity  forward,  its  convexity  being 
most  marked  at  the  junction  of  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  vertebrie.  The 
second  or  perineal  curve  has  its  convexity  forward,  corresponding  to  the  apex 
of  the  prostate  gland  in  the  male  and  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  in  the  female. 
Its  concavity  looks  downward  and  backward.  The  sacral  curve  represents  the 
arc  of  a  circle.     The  last  one  is  angular. 

According  to  its  direction,  then,  the  rectum  is  divided  into  three  parts — a 
superior  portion,  passing  obliquely  downward  and  backward;  a  middle  portion 
passing  obliquely  downward  and  forward ;  an  inferior  or  anal  portion,  passing 
obliquely  downward  and  backward.  They  are  not  of  equal  lengths;  that  of  the 
first  is  8  to  9  cm. ;  second,  10  to  11  cm. ;  third,  2  to  3  cm.  in  the  male,  1.5  to 
2  cm.  in  the  female.  According  to  Quain,  in  order,  the  first  part  is  five  or  four 
inches;  second,  three  or  four  inches;  anal  canal,  one-half  to  one  inch.  In  the 
infant  the  rectum  is  straighter,  less  flexuous,  and  relatively  larger  than  in  the 
adult.      In  the  female  it  is  said  to  be  larger  and  straighter  than  in  the  male. 

The  first,  or  superior,  portion  includes  about  half  the  length  of  the  tube,  and 
extends  obliquely  from  the  pelvic  brim,  opposite  either  the  left  sacro-iliac  artic- 
ulation or  the  sacro- vertebra!  angle  or  the  right  side  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum, 
to  the  body  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra.  It  is  almost  completely  surrounded 
by  peritoneum,  which  is  connected  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  by  the 
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double  fold  called  mesorectum.  This  is  continued  above  with  the  sigmoid  meso- 
colon, is  triangular,  and  ends  below  in  an  apex  at  the  third  sacral  vertebra.  Some 
convolutions  of  the  ileum,  or  a  loop  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  usually  lie  in  front 
of  this  part  of  the  rectum.  They  separate  it  from  the  bladder  in  the  male  and 
posterior  surface  of  the  uterus  in  the  female  when  the  rectum  is  empty.  If  dis- 
tended, one  of  these  organs,  according  to  sex,  rests  on  its  anterior  surface,  the 
intestine  being  pushed  up.  Posteriorly  is  the  mesorectum,  left  Pyriformis  muscle, 
left  sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  branches  of  left  internal  iliac  vessels,  left  portion  of 
anterior  surface  of  two  and  a  half  sacral  vertebrae.  To  the  left  side  are  the  left 
ureter  and  left  internal  iliac  vessels.  If  this  part  of  the  rectum  come  down  in  the 
middle  line  or  from  the  right,  these  relations  will  differ. 

The  middle  or  second  part  of  the  rectum  is  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  middle  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra  to  a  point  opposite  the  apex  of 
the  prostate  gland.  Here  the  course  of  the  rectum  changes  to  a  posterior  one,  and 
that  is  one  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  only  partially  covered  by 
peritoneum.  It  has  no  mesorectum  and  its  posterior  surface  has  no  peritoneal 
covering.  At  first  it  is  covered  anteriorly  and  laterally,  but  gradually  the  peri- 
toneum leaves  the  sides,  and  finally,  about  one  inch  above  the  prostate  or  at  the 
length  of  an  index  finger  above  the  anus,  never  more  than  8  cm.,  it  is  reflected 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum  to  the  bladder  or  to  the  upper  fifth  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  making  the  pouches  as  above  noted.  Distention  of 
bladder  or  rectum  would  diminish  the  depth  of  these  pouches.  This  part  of  the 
rectum  is  in  relation  anteriorly  in  the  male  with  the  recto-vesical  pouch,  with  the 
triangular  portion  of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  the  vesiculae  seminales  and  vasa 
deferentia,  and  beyond  them  with  the  under  surface  of  the  prostate.  In  the  female 
it  is  related  anteriorly  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  with  which  it  is  adherent, 
with  the  recto-vaginal  and  recto-uterine  pouches  and  small  intestines  therein. 

The  posterior  tvall  lies  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  middle  sacral  artery, 
origin  of  Pyriformis  muscles,  coccyx  and  ano-coccygeal  body,  and  Coccygei  mus- 
cles. The  ano-coccygeal  body  is  a  dense  mass  of  musculo-fibrous  tissue  situated 
between  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  and  anus. 

The  lower  portion  or  anal  canal  is  about  one  inch  long  when  the  rectum  is 
empty ;  it  is  shorter  when  the  rectum  is  distended.  It  turns  downward  and  back- 
ward at  the  lower  part  of  the  prostate  gland  and  ends  at  the  anal  orifice.  It  has 
no  peritoneal  covering.  It  is  invested  by  the  sphincter  muscles  and  supported  by 
the  Levator es  ani.  Behind  it  is  in  relation  to  the  ano-coccygeal  body  and  Coc- 
cygei muscles;  on  the  sides  to  the  fat  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossae  and  the  Levatores 
ani  muscles. 

Anteriorly  in  the  male  is  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  and  its  membranous  por- 
tion ;  in  the  female  it  is  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  vagina  by  the  peri- 
neal body. 

The  skin  about  the  anus  is  provided  with  a  ring  of  sweat-glands  called  circum- 
anal glands.  The  skin  is  also  thrown  into  minute  corrugations  by  means  of  little 
dermal  muscles,  the  Corrugator  cutis  arii.  The  anal  orifice  is  not  situated  alike 
in  the  sexes ;  it  is  farther  forward  in  the  female,  and  less  concealed  between  the 
ischial  tuberosities.  It  is  3  cm.  in  front  of  the  coccyx  or  just  at  the  bi-ischial 
line,  a  little  elongated,  and  the  skin  is  destitute  of  hair.  In  the  male  it  is  2.5  cm. 
in  front  of  the  coccyx  just  behind  the  bi-ischial  line  and  deeply  placed.  The  skin 
is  covered  by  hair  more  or  less  abundantly,  and  the  orifice  is  circular  and  pre- 
sents little  skin  folds  vertically  arranged  like  rays  toward  a  centre.  Between 
these,  where  they  continue  into  the  mucous  membrane,  linear  excoriations  may 
occur — fissure  of  the  anus. 

Structure  of  the  Bectoin. 

Four  coats  are  again  met,  but  the  muscular  and  mucous  ones  differ  from  those 

yet  seen.  The  walls  are  3  to  4  mm.  thick,  while  those  of  the  colon  are  1  to  1.5  mm. 

The  peritoneal  coat  surrounds  the  first  portion  only  and  forms  a  mesorectum. 
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In  the  second  portion  it  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface,  a  part  of  the 
Bides,  and  qodc  of  the  posterior  surface.  The  lower  part  is  devoid  of  serouB 
covering.  The  peritoneum  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  is  thrown  into  a  few 
pouches,  the  appendices  epiploic^.  In  women,  where  the  cul-de-sac  is  lower  than 
in  men,  the  peritoneum  covers  the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  middle 
portion. 

The  mutcular  coat  is  thick ;  the  three  bands  of  the  colon  do  not  spread  out  and 
form  the  uniform  layer  as  described.  The  anterior  band  descends  along  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  rectum  and  continues  to  the  anua.  The  external  band  joins  the 
anterior  near  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  runs  with  it  over  the  first  part 
of  the  rectum.  The  internal  band  is  most  marked  along  the  middle  portion  of 
the  rectum  and  runs  posteriorly  to  the  anus.  ,  Tho  three  bands  of  the  caecum  and 
colon  are  reduced  to  two  on  the  rectum,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  one.  lu  pro- 
portion as  they  descend  they  get  larger.  The  endings  of  these  fibres  are  various : 
into  pelvic  fascia,  anterior  surface  of  coccyx,  and  deep  surface  of  skin,  just  out^ 
side  the  anus.  Tendencies  to  sacculation  are  described,  as  the  longitudinal  fibres 
are  rather  short.  The  longitudinal  layer  is  more  or  less  complete  between  the 
two  bands. 

The  circular  fibres  are  well  developed  and  especially  thick  between  the  sac- 
culations. Below,  in  the  anal  portion,  they  become  much  augmented  as  the 
Internal  Bphincter.  This  muscle  is  3  cm.  high,  and  3  to  4  mm.  thick  ;  below  it  is 
precisely  limited  by  the  circular  line,  "white  line,"  which  marks  the  mucous 
membrane  from  the  skin.  It  surrounds  the  whole  length  of  the  anal  canal  and 
ends  very  abruptly  above  in  the  thinner  circular  fibres.  All  these  fibres  are  un- 
striated. 

Posteriorly  two  Recto-coccygei  muscles  pass  from  the  second  or  third  vertebra 
of  the  coccyx  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  anal  canal. 

The  other  muscles  directly  connected  are  the  External  sphincter,  which  de- 
scends a  little  lower  than  the  Internal  and  surrounds  the  anal  orifice  (Fig.  658), 
and  the  Levator  ani  giving  support  on  the  sides.     These  have  been  described. 

The  mueoua  membrane  of  the  rectum  is  thicker  and  more  vascular  than  that 
of  the  colon,  and,  moving  quite  freely  on  the  muscular  coat,  makes  a  kind  of 
independent  tube.  When  contracted  it  shows  many  folds  of  no  special  direction, 
most  of  which  can  be  obliterated ;   some,  however,  are  more  permanent,  and  are 


Fie.  6^9.— Coronal  gection  of  petvlg.    Posterior  wall  of  rectum  Men  Tuna  in  Ront.    fHenle.) 

called  valves  of  the  rectum,  or  of  Houston,  or  pHcee  recti.  Usually  three  are 
present,  sometimes  two  or  four.  One  of  these,  the  largest  and  usually  constant, 
is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  rectum,  about  at  the  point  where  the  perito- 
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Deum  13  reflected  upon  the  bladder,  i.  e.  6  to  8  cm.  above  the  anal  oriBce.  It  is 
historical,  and  has  been  descfibed  by  N^laton  and  Velpeau  as  sphincter  superior  ; 
as  Houston's  "most  fretiuent "  valve;  as  Hyrtl's  sphincter  tertius ;  and  Kohl- 
rausch's^f/i'ca  Iransversalia.  This  extends  from  the  right  to  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  rectum,  and  cannot  be  obliterated,  as  it  does  not  contain  longitudinal  muscu- 
lar fibres.  It  projects  15  mm.  into  the  lumen  of  the  eut  and  extends  around  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  its  inner  circumference  (Fig.  659),  There  are  generally  two 
other  folds  on  the  left  side,  one  about  one  inch  above  and  the  other  one  inch 
below,  this  one  of  the  right  side.  These  two  contain  all  the  coats  of  the  wall  and 
may  be  obliterated  by  distention.  Note  the  tendency  of  the  three  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  spiral  valve.  They  may  all  be  called  valves  or  folds  of  Houston.  The 
dilatation  between  the  lowest  valve  and  the  anal  canal  is  the  rectal  ampulla. 
The  presence  of  these  valves  may  cause  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  bougies  or  in 
digital  examinations.  In  function  they  seem  to  assist  the  sphincters  and  act  as 
shelves  in  supporting  the  fsecal  masses. 

In  the  anal  canal  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  three  to  eight  longi- 
tudinal folds  containing  muscular  fibres,  probably  of  the  muscularis  mucoese; 
they  are  called  coluniruB  ani  or  columns  of  Morgagrti.  They  commence  just  above 
the  anal  orifice  and  extend  7  to  14  mm.  np  the  anal  canal,  rising  1  to  2  mm. 
above  the  level  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Stretched  between  these  columns  at 
their  inferior  extremities  are  semilunar  valves  or  folds  made  of  mucous  membrane 
with  concavities  turned  upward.  They  are  unequal  in  length,  varying  inversely 
with  the  number  of  columns. 

Behind  each  valve  and  between  any  two  contiguous  columns  is  a  little  con- 
cavity or  sinus  with  mouth  directed  upward.  Thus,  there  are  columns,  valves, 
and  sinuses  of  Morgagni  (Fig,  660). 


FiQ.  640,— Mucoue  membiane  of  anal  canal  showing  columoe.  valve*,  andalDiue*  of  Uoijagnl.    (Schematic.) 

The  characteristic  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  cylindrical  epitheliam. 
The  glands  present  are  those  of  Lieberkiihn  and  the  solitary  lymph-follicles. 
Inferiorly  on  the  anal  canal  there  is  a  narrow  zone  of  mucous  membrane  desti- 
tute of  glands. 

Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Rectum. — The  arteries  spring  from  five  or  six 
sources,  three  of  which  are  named  hsemorrhoidal :  the  superior  kwmorrhoidal 
from  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery ;  the  middle  hcemorrhoidal  from  the  internal 
iliac ;  and  the  inferior  hfemorrhoidal  from  the  internal  pudic.  The  sacra  media 
and  sciatic  arteries  also  send  unnamed  branches  to  the  rectnm,  and  in  the  female 
the  vaginal  artery  does  the  same.  These  arteries  coming  from  above  form  loops 
on  either  side  of  the  rectum  with  convexities  pointing  downward.  These  are 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  anus;  from  these  loops  several  branches  rise,  and 
pass  longitudinally  downward,  pierce  the  muscular  coats  and  enter  the  submn- 
cosa,  and  anastomose  freely.  In  the  anal  canal  they  are  longitudinal  in  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  and  reach  to  the  anal  orifice. 

The  veins  return  the  blood  in  a  similar  way,  starting  by  dilatations  below  and 
making  a  plexus  higher  up  under  the  mucous  membrane.  Most  of  this  blood  is 
returned  by  the  superior  hsemorrhoidal  vein  to  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  and 
portal  system.  The  rest  of  it  reaches  the  systemic  circulation  and  vena  cava  infe- 
rior. The  rectum  furnishes  an  anastomosis  between  these  two  systems.  It  is  very 
strange  that  the  anatomical  text-books  apply  the  term  htemorrhoidal  to  all  vessels 
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connected  with  the  rectum.  Of  course  those  vessels  supply  haemorrhoids  when 
the  latter  are  present,  but  the  implication  is,  they  are  always  present.  The 
term  rectal  would  seem  to  be  correct  and  the  one  intended. 

The  lymphatics^  from  mucous  and  from  muscular  coats,  enter  glands  anterior 
to  the  sacrum.     Those  near  the  anus  enter  inguinal  glands. 

The  nerves  are  from  the  sacral  plexus  (cerebro-spinal),  and  from  the  inferior 
mesenteric  and  hypogastric  plexuses  (sympathetic). 

In  animals  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  have  a  motor  supply  from  the 
sacral  nerves. 

Relations  of  the  Rectum  in  Detail. 

First  Portion. 
Anteriorly : 

Small  intestines; 

Sigmoid  flexure ; 

Posterior  surface  of  bladder  in  male  ; 

Posterior  surface  of  uterus  in  female. 

Posteriorly : 

Mesorectum ; 

Left  Pyriformis  muscle ; 

Left  sacral  plexus ; 

Left  internal  iliac  vessels ; 

Anterior  surface  of  first  two  and  a  half  sacral  vertebrae. 

Externally : 

Left  ureter ; 

Left  internal  iliac  vessels. 

Second  Portion. 
Anteriorly : 

{Male)      Recto-vesical  pouch ; 

Small  intestines ; 

Triangular  portion  of  bladder ; 

Vesiculae  seminales ; 

Vasa  deferent ia ; 

Under  surface  of  prostate  gland. 
{Female)  Posterior  wall  of  vagina ; 

Recto-vaginal  pouch ; 

Recto-uterine  pouch ; 

Small  intestines. 

Posteriorly : 

Lower  part  of  sacrum ; 
Coccyx ; 

Ano-coccygeal  body ; 
Middle  sacral  vessels ; 
Origin  of  Pyriformis  muscles. 

Third  Portion,  or  Anal  Canal. 
Anteriorly : 

{Male)      Bulb  of  urethra ; 

Membranous  urethra. 
{Female)  Perineal  body. 

Posteriorly : 

Ano-coccygeal  body ; 
Coccygei  muscles. 
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Laterally : 

Fat  of  ischio-rectal  fossse ; 
Levatores  aiii  muscles. 

The  other  ways  of  describing  the  rectum  (page  1038)  only  affect  its  method 
of  BubdivisioQ. 

Treves  describes  the  two  lower  parts  of  the  rectum  and  includes  the  first  in 
the  siffEooid  flexure.  This  is  doubtless  an  improvement  on  the  old  method.  He 
says  :^  "  The  segments  of  the  gut  termed  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  first  part  of 
the  rectum  form  together  a  single  loop  which  cannot  be  divided  into  parts.  This 
loop  begins  where  the  descending  colon  ends,  and  ends  at  the  spot  where  the 
mesorecttim  ceases  opposite  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum.  This  loop  when  un- 
folded describes  a  figure  that  may  be  compared  to  the  capital  omega  "  (Fig.  661). 

"The  average  length  of  this  adult  omega  loop  is  seventeen  and  a  half  inches, 
varying  from  six  to  twenty-seven.  Its  normal  position  is  not  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa,  but  in  the  pelvis.  Its  most  usual  arrangement  is  this :  the  descending  colon 
ends  just  at  the  outer  border  of  the  Psoas.     The  gut  crosses  the  muscle  at  right 


F:o.  £61.— Ome^  loop  of  sigmoid  flexure.    (Trevea.)         Fia.  662,— Usual  coune  of  the  omega  loop.    (Trercs.) 

angles  and  descends  vertically  along  the  left  pelvic  wall,  and  may  at  once  reach 
the  pelvic  floor.  It  then  passes  more  or  less  horizontally  and  transversely  across 
the  pelvis  fiom  left  to  right  and  commonly  comes  into  contact  with  the  right  pelvic 
wall.  Here  it  is  bent  upon  itself,  and  passing  once  more  toward  the  left  reaches 
the  middle  line  and  descends  to  the  anus"  (Fig.  662). 

The  line  of  attachment  of  the  mesocolon  that  fastens  the  omega  loop  is  as 
follows  (Fig.  661) :  ''  It  crosses  the  I'soas  at  a  right  angle,  and  then  takes  a  slight 
curve  upward  so  as  to  pass  over  the  iliac  vessels  about  at  their  bifurcation.  The 
curve  ends  at  the  point  X,  which  is  most  frequently  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
vessels.  From  here  the  line  of  attachment  proceeds  vertically  down  to  termi- 
nate at  N.  Its  course  is  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  while  its  ending  will  be 
upon  that  line.  At  the  point  X  the  mesocolon  is  folded  a  little,  and  here  there 
arises  that  part  of  the  membrane  which  goes  to  the  summit  of  the  loop  Y.  Here 
the  mesocolon  attains  its  greatest  length,  and  at  this  spot  the  sigmoid  artery 
enters.  The  average  length  of  the  mesocolon  is  over  the  Psoas  one  and  a  half 
inches ;  at  the  point  X  three  and  a  half  inches;  on  the  sacrum  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches.  The  distance  between  the  ends  of  the  loop  M  and  JFis  three 
inches." 

■  Httalerian  Lectura,  1885 :  "  The  Aaatom]'  of  the  Inle^nal  Caoal  and  Peritoneum  in  Man." 
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SnrfiEtce  Form. — ^The  coils  of  the  small  intestine  occupy  the  front  of  the  abdomen  below  the 
transverse  colon,  and  are  covered  more  or  less  completely  oy  the  great  omentum.  For  the  most 
part  the  coils  of  the  jejunum  occupy  the  left  side  of  the  alidominal  cavity — t.  e.  the  left  lumbar 
and  inguinal  regions  and  the  left  half  of  the  umbilical  regjion-^whilst  the  coils  of  the  ileum  are 
situated  to  the  right,  in  the  ri^ht  lumbar  and  inguinal  regions,  in  the  right  half  of  the  umbilical 
region,  and  also  the  hypogastric.  The  csecum  is  situated  in  the  right  inguinal  region.  Its  posi- 
tion varies  slightly,  but  the  mid- point  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  to  the  symphysis  puois  will  about  mark  the  .iddle  of  its  lower  border.  It  is  com- 
paratively superficial.  From  it  the  ascending  colon  passes  upward  through  the  right  lumbar 
and  hypochondriac  regions,  and  becomes  more  deeply  situated  as  it  ascends  to  the  hepatic  flexure, 
which  IS  deeply  placed  under  cover  of  the  liver.  The  transverse  coion  crosses  the  belly  trans- 
versely on  the  confines  of  the  umbilical  and  epigastric  regions,  its  lower  border  being  on  a  level 
slightly  above  the  umbilicus,  its  upper  border  just  below  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach. 
The  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  is  situated  behind  the  stomach  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and 
is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  hepatic  flexure.  The  descending  colon  is  deeply  seated,  passing 
down  through  the  left  hypochondriac  and  lumbar  regions  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  left  inguinal  regions,  and  which  can  be  felt  in  thin  persons,  with  relaxed  abdominal 
walls,  rolling  under  the  fingers  when  empty,  and  when  distended  forming  a  distinct  tumor. 

Sprgical  Anatomy. — ^The  small  intestines  are  much  exposed  to  injury,  but,  in  consequence 
of  their  elasticity  and  the  ease  with  which  one  fold  glides  over  another,  they  are  not  so  frequently 
ruptured  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.    Any  part  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  ruptured,  but 

grobably  the  most  common  situation  is  the  transverse  duodenum,  on  account  of  its  being  more 
xed  than  other  portions  of  the  bowel,  and  because  it  is  situated  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  so  that  if  this  portion  of  the  abdomen  is  struck  by  a  sharp  blow,  as  from  the  kick  of 
a  horse,  it  is  unable  to  glide  out  of  the  way,  but  is  compressed  against  the  bone  and  so  lacerated. 
Wounds  of  the  intestine  sometimes  occur.  If  the  wound  is  a  smaH  puncture,  under,  it  is  said, 
three  lines  in  length,  no  extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  takes  place.  The  mucous 
membrane  becomes  everted  and  plugs  the  little  opening.  The  bowels,  therefore,  may  be  safely 
punctured  with  a  fine  capillary  trocar,  in  cases  of  excessive  distension  of  the  intestine  with  gas, 
without  fear  of  extravasation.  A  longitudinal  wound  gapes  more  than  a  transverse,  owing  to 
the  greater  amount  of  circular  muscular  fibres.  The  small  intestine,  and  most  frequently  the 
ileum,  may  become  strangulated  by  internal  bands,  or  through  aiiertures,  normal  or  abnormal. 
The  bands  mav  be  formed  in  several  diflerent  ways :  they  may  be  old  peritoneal  adhesions  from 
previous  attacKs  of  peritonitis ;  or  an  adherent  omentum  from  the  same  cause ;  or  the  band 
may  be  formed  by  IVleckers  diverticulum,  which  has  contracted  adhesions  at  its  distal  extremitv ; 
or  the  band  may  be  the  result  of  the  abnormal  attachment  of  some  normal  structure,  as  the 
adhesion  of  two  appendices  epiploicse,  or  an  adherent  vermiform  appendix  or  Fallopian  tube. 
Intussusception  or  invagination  of  the  small  intestine  may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  jejunum 
and  ileum,  but  the  most  frequent  situation  is  at  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  the  valve  forming  the  apex 
of  the  entering  tube.  This  form  may  attain  ^reat  size,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  these  cases  to 
find  the  valve  projecting  from  the  anus.  Stricture,  the  impaction  of  foreign  bodies,  and  twist- 
ing of  the  gut  (volvulus)  mav  lead  to  intestinal  obstruction. 

Foreign  bodies  and  small  hardened  masses  of  fascal  matter  are  very  liable  to  become  lodged 
in  the  vermiform  appendix.  Here  they  set  up  inflammation,  often  cause  perforation  of  the 
appendix  and  formation  of  abscess  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  around.  This  may  require 
operative  interference,  and  in  some  cases  of  recurrent  attacks  of  appendicitis  this  Uttle  divertic- 
ulum of  the  bowel  has  been  removed.  In  external  hernia  the  ileum  is  the  portion  of  bowel 
most  frequently  herniated.  When  a  part  of  the  large  intestine  is  involved,  it  is  usually  the 
csecum,  and  this  may  occur  even  on  the  left  side.  In  some  few  cases  the  vermiform  appendix 
has  been  the  part  implicated  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  has  given  rise  to  serious  symp- 
toms of  obstruction.  Occasionally  ulceration  of  the  duodenal  glands  may  occur  in  cases  of  bums, 
but  is  not  a  very  common  complication.  The  ulcer  may  perforate  one  of  the  large  duodenal 
vessels,  and  may  cause  death  from  haemorrhage,  or  it  may  perforate  the  coats  of  the  intestine 
and  produce  fatal  acute  peritonitis.  The  diameter  of  the  large  intestine  gradually  diminishes 
from  the  caecum,  which  has  the  greatest  diameter  of  any  part  of  the  bowel,  to  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  with  the  rectum,  at  or  a  little  below  which  point  stricture  most 
commonlv  occurs  and  diminishes  in  frequency  as  one  proceeds  upward  to  tne  caecum.  When 
distended  by  some  obstruction  low  down,  the  outline  of  the  large  intestine  can  be  defined 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course — all,  in  fact,  except  the  hepatic  and  splenic  flexures, 
which  are  more  deeply  placed ;  the  distension  is  most  obvious  in  the  two  flanks  and  on  the  front 
of  the  abdomen  just  above  the  umbilicus.  The  caecum,  however,  is  that  portion  of  the  bowel 
which  is,  of  all,  most  distended.  It  sometimes  assumes  enormous  dimensions,  and  has  been 
known  to  be  perforated  from  the  pressure,  causing  fatal  peritonitis.  The  hepatic  flexure  and 
the  ri^ht  extremity  of  the  transverse  colon  is  in  close  relationship  with  the  liver,  and  abscess  of 
this  viscus  sometimes  bursts  into  the  gut  in  this  situation.  The  gall-bladder  ma}'  become  adherent 
to  the  colon,  and  gall-stones  may  find  their  way  throujjh  into  the  gut,  where  they  may  become 
impacted  or  may  be  discharged  per  anum.  The  mobility  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  renders  it  more 
liaole  to  become  the  seat  of  a  volvulus  or  twist  than  any  other  part  of  the  intestine.  It  gener- 
ally occurs  in  patients  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  habitual  constipation,  and  in  whom,  there- 
fore, the  meso-signioid  flexure  is  elongated.  The  gut  at  this  part  being  loaded  with  faeces,  from 
its  weight  falls  over  the  gut  below,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the  twist. 
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The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  rectum  is  of  considerable  importance.  There  may  be  congen- 
ital malformation  due  to  arrest  or  imperfect  development.  Thus,  there  may  be  no  inflection  of 
the  epiblast  (see  page  134),  and  consequently  a  complete  absence  of  the  anus;  or  the  hind-gut 
may  be  imperfectly  developed,  and  there  may  be  an  absence  of  the  rectum,  though  the  anus  is 
developed ;  or  the  inflection  of  the  epiblast  may  not  communicate  with  the  termmation  of  the 
hind-gut  from  want  of  solution  of  continuity  in  the  sentum  which  in  early  foetal  life  exists 
between  the  two.  The  mucous  membrane  is  thick  and  put  looselv  connected  to  the  muscular 
coat  beneath,  and  thus  favors  prolapse,  especially  in  children.  The  vessels  of  the  rectum  are 
arranged,  as  mentioned  above,  longitudinally,  and  are  contained  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  between 
the  mucous  and  muscular  coate,  and  receive  no  support  from  surrounding  tissues,  and  this  favors 
varicosity.  Moreover,  the  blood  from  these  vessels  is  returned  into  the  general  circulation 
through  two  distinct  channels — ^part  through  the  systemic  system  and  part  through  the  portal 
svstem — so  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  placed  between  the  portal  and  systemic  circulations,  and 
thus  predisposed  to  congestion  and  consequent  dilatation.  In  addition  to  this,  there  aro  no 
valves  in  the  superior  hsemorrhoidaJ  veins,  and  the  vessels  of  the  rectum  are  placed  in  a  depend- 
ent position,  and  are  liable  to  be  pressed  upon  and  obstructed  by  hardened  fseces.  The  anatom- 
ical arrangement,  therefore,  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels  explains  the  ^reat  tendency  to  the 
occurrence  of  piles.  Again,  the  presence  of  the  Sphinct€r  ani  is  of  surgical  importance,  since 
it  is  the  constant  contraction  of  this  muscle  which  prevents  an  ischio-rectal  al»cess  from  healing 
and  causes  it  to  become  a  fistula.  Also,  the  reflex  contraction  of  this  muscle  is  the  cause  of  the 
severe  pain  complained  of  in  fissure  of  the  anus.  The  relations  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  rectum 
are  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  removal  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum 
for  malignant  disease.  This  membrane  gradually  leaves  the  rectum  as  it  descends  into  the 
pelvis ;  first  leavi ni;  its  posterior  surface,  then  the  sides,  and  then  the  anterior  surface  to  become 
reflected  in  the  male  on  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  forming  the  recto-vesical  pouch,  and 
in  the  female  on  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  forming  Douglas's  pouch.  The  recto-vesical 
pouch  of  peritoneum  extends  to  within  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  from  the  anus,  so  that  it 
IS  not  safe  to  remove  more  than  three  inches  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  bowel  for  fear 
of  the  risk  of  opening  the  peritoneum.  When,  however,  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  rectum,  or  extends  farther  in  this  direction,  a  greater  amount  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  gut  may  be  removed,  as  the  peritoneum  does  not  extend  on  this  surface  to  a  lower 
level  than  five  inches  from  the  margin  oi  the  anus.  The  recto-vaginal  or  Douglas's  pouch  in 
the  female  extends  somewhat  lower  than  the  recto-vesical  pouch  of  the  male,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  a  less  length  of  the  tube  in  this  sex.^  Upon  introducing  the  finger  into  the 
rectum  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  can  be  felt,  if  an  instrument  has  been  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  exactly  in  the  middle  line ;  behind  this  the  prostate  gland  can  be  recognized 
by  its  shape  and  hardness  and  any  enlargement  detected ;  behind  the  prostate  the  fluctuating 
wall  of  the  bladder  when  full  can  be  felt,  and  if  thought  desirable  it  can  be  tapped  in  this  situ- 
ation ;  on  either  side  and  behind  the  prostate  the  vesiculse  seminales  can  be  readily  felt,  espe- 
cially if  enlarged  by  tubercular  disease.  Behind,  the  coccyx  is  to  be  felt,  and  on  the  mucous 
membrane  one  or  two  of  Houston's  folds.  The  ischio-rectal  fosssB  can  be  explored  on  either 
side,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  presence  of  deep-seated  collections  of  pus.  Finally,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  finger  is  firmly  gripped  by  the  sphincter  for  about  an  inch  up  the  bowel. 

By  gradual  dilatation  of  the  sphincter  the  whole  hand  am  be  introduced  into  the  rectum  so 
as  to  reach  the  descending  colon.  This  method  of  exploration  is  rarely,  however,  required  for 
diagnostic  purposes. 

The  colon  frequently  requires  opening  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction,  the  descending  colon 
being  usually  the  portion  of  bowel  selected  for  this  operation.  The  operation  of  colotomy  may 
be  performed  either  without  opening  the  peritoneum  bv  an  incision  in  the  loin  (lumbar  colotomy), 
or  by  an  opening  through  the  peritoneum  (inguinal  colotomy).  Lumbar  colotomy  is  performed 
by  placing  the  patient  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  to  be  operated  on,  with  a  firm  pillow  under 
tne  loin.  A  line  is  then  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  to  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  tJie 
ilium,  and  the  mid-point  of  this  line  (Heath)  or  half  an  inch  behind  the  mid-point  (Allingham) 
ifi  taken,  and  a  line  drawn  vertically  upward  from  it  to  the  last  rib.  This  line  represents,  with 
sufficient  correctness,  the  position  of  the  normal  colon.  An  oblique  incision  four  inches  in  length 
is  now  made  midway  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  so  that  its  centre  bisects 
the  vertical  line,  and  the  following  parts  successively  divided :  (1)  Tne  skin,  superficial  fascia, 
with  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves  and  deep  fascia.  (2)  The  posterior  fibres  of  the  External 
obliciue  and  anterior  fibres  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi.  (3)  The  Internal  oblique.  (4)  The  lumbar 
fascia  and  the  external  border  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  now 
to  be  held  apart  with  retractors,  and  the  transversalis  fascia  will  be  exposed.  This  is  to  be 
opened  with  care,  commencing  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  incision.  If  tne  bowel  is  distended, 
it  will  bulge  into  the  wound,  and  no  difficulty  willDe  found  in  dealing  with  it.  If,  however,  the 
gut  is  empty,  this  bulging  will  not  take  place,  and  the  colon  will  have  to  be  sought  for.  The 
guides  to  it  are  the  lower  end  of  the  kidney^  which  will  be  plainly  felt,  and  the  outer  edge  of 
the  Quadratus  lumborum.  The  bowel  having  been  found,  is  to  be  drawn  well  up  into  the 
wound,  and  it  may  be  opened  at  once  and  the  margins  of  the  openings  stitched  to  the  skin  at 
the  edge  of  the  wound ;  or,  if  the  case  is  not  an  urgent  one,  it  may  be  retained  in  this  position 
by  two  harelip  pins  passed  through  the  muscular  coat,  the  rest  of  the  wound  closed,  and  the 

*  Allingham  says  one  inch  less  in  the  female. 
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bowel  opened  Id  three  or  four  days,  wtaen  adhesion  of  the  bowel  to  the  edges  of  the  wound  has 
taken  place. 

Jiigiiinal  eotolomy  \b  preferred  by  many  surgeons  in  those  oases  where  there  is  no  urgent 
obstruction,  and  where,  therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  to  open  the  bowel  at  once.  The  main 
reason  for  preferring  this  operation  is  that  a  spur-ahaped  process  of  the  meso-colon  can  be  formed 
which  prevents  any  fiecal  matter  finding  its  way  past  the  artificial  anus  and  becoming  lodged  on 
the  diseased  structures  below.  The  sigmoid  flexure  beinj;  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  peri- 
toneum, a  coil  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  wound  and  the  greater  part  of  its  calibre  removed,  feav- 
inp-  the  remainder  attached  to  the  meso-colon,  which  forms  a  spur,  much  the  same  as  in  an 
artificial  anus  caused  by  sloughing  of  the  gut  after  a  strangulated  nemia,  and  this  prevents  any 
fiecal  matter  finding  its  way  from  the  gut  above  the  opening  into  that  below.  The  opeiation  is 
performed  by  making  an  incision  two  or  three  inches  in  length  from  a  point  one  inch  internal  to 
the  anterior  superiw  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament.  The  various 
layers  of  abdominal  muscles  are  cut  through,  ana  the  peritoneum  opened  and  sewn  to  the 
external  skin.  The  siemoid  flexure  is  now  sought  for,  and  pulled  out  of  the  wound  and  fixed  by 
passinff  a  needle  threaded  with  carbolized  silk  through  the  mesocolon  close  to  the  gut  and  then 
through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  intestine  isnowsewn  to  the  skin  all  round,  the  suture  passing 
only  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats.     The  wound  is  dressed,  and  on  the  second  to  the 


TEE  TtlVTBi 
The  LlvBT  (Hepar)  is  a  gland  intended  for  the  secretion  of  sugar  and  bile, 
remarkable  for  its  size,  equalling  that  of  all  the  other  glands  put  together,  and 
for  its  connections  with  the  Bystem  of  the  portal  vein  which  ramifies  in  its  sub- 
stance.    It  may  be  described  under  two  heads:  (1)  External  conformation;  (2) 
Structure  or  Histology.     First  we  shall  study  its  sit- 
uation, its  volume,  its  weight,  its  consistence  and  color, 
its  form,  its  relations,  and  its  means  of  fixation.     This 
organ  fills  almost  all  the  right  hypochondrium,  a  great 
part  of  the  epigastrium,  and  advances  into  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium as  far  as  the  mammary  line  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  spleen.     It  is  situated,  consequently,  below 
the  diaphragm,  which  separates  it   from   the  lungs  and 
heart;  above  the  stomach,  duodenum,  transverse  colon, 
and  small  intestines,  which  form  a  sort  of  pillow ;  and 
behind  are  the  right  false  ribs,  which  protect  it.     In  an 
embryo  of  three  weeks  this  organ  fills  the  greater  part 
of  the   abdomen  (Fig.  663).      During    the   first  half  of 
intra-uterine  life  its  anterior  border  is  below  the  umbil- 
icus.    In  a  child  of  six  or  eight  jeara  it  gets  behind  the 
free  border  of  the  right  false   ribs.     In   the  adult  its 
averaire  transverse  dimension  is  28  cm,  (eleven  inches),        fio.  aM^Embryo  of  twelve 

O  .      ■         .-  an  /    ■    L      -       L      \        weeks  with  optn  thoracic  and 

Its  antero -posterior  dimension  is  aU  cm.  (eight  inches),  nbdomintti  i-avtty  in  which  ihe 
and  vertical  dimension  is  6  cm.  (two  and  a  half  inches)  ap^ndii^^liie^n^o^r"™  ^° 
(Sappey).  Quain's  figures  are — greatest  vertical  diam- 
eter on  the  right  lobe,  five  to  seven  inches,  greatest  transverse  is  one  or  two 
inches  more;  its  greatest  antero-posterior  diameter  is  above  the  right  kidney, 
four  to  six  inches,  and  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column  is  two  and  a  half  to  four 
inches.  All  this  varies  with  the  individual,  the  amount  of  blood  contained,  and 
the  state  of  digestion  and  pathological  state. 

Its  volume  is  90  to  100  cubic  inches. 

The  absolute  weight  of  the  liver  is  proportional  to  its  volume  and  amount  of 
blood  contained.  The  average  is  in  bloodless  livers  1.451  kg.;  in  physiological 
livers  containing  blood,  1.937  kg.,  or  about  one -thirty -second  of  the  body-weight. 
At  birth  it  is  one-eighteenth  of  the  body-weight.  This  is  50  or  60  ounces  avoir- 
dupois in  the  male,  a  little  heavier  than  the  brain,  and  40  to  50  ounces  in  the 
female.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.046.  The  con»Utence  of  the  liver  is  soft,  but 
harder  than  that  of  other  glands.  It  has  a  certain  friability.  Its  tissue  is  more 
easily  crushed  than  depressed. 

The  physiological  color  is  a  dark,  reddish  brown.     In  the  young  it  takes  on  a 
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brighter  tone,  due  to  tbe  milk  diet,  and  in  later  jears  may  assume  other  shades, 

due  to  pathological  changes.     After  death   it  may  be  red-brown  at  one  place, 

yellow  at  another,  with  all  variations;  soioetimea  the  colors  occur  in  wavy  lioes. 

This  means  only  unequal  repletion  of  the  vessels.      The  liver  possesses  no  shape 

peculiar  to   itaelf.     Like   tbe   lachrymal,    or   parotid  gland,    or    pancreas,    it    ia 

moulded  to  neighboring  organs.     Its  general  contour,  however,  is  wedge-shaped, 

with  the  base  to  the  right.     Many  compare  it  to  the  upper  section  of  an  ovoid 

cut  by  a  plane  passing  from  below 

upward  to  the  left  (Fig.  664).     The 

right  end  is  thick  and  tbe  left  end 

thin. 

The  various  surfaces  ascribed  to 
the  liver  are  from  two  to  five,  result- 
ing from  tbe  method  of  observation. 
A   pathological,  bloodless,   decayed 
liver  placed  on  the  dissecting  table 
as  usually  seen  by  the  student,  will 
always  have  two  surfaces.     It  does 
not   follow   that    that   liver    shows 
anything  of  its  normal  appearance 
Fra.6M.-nguretoiiin8iratetheBh«peofihe liver.         during  life.     The  inferior  vena  cava 
of  this    liver    is    horizontal    on    its 
inferior  surface,  yet  we  know  that  vessel  runs  vertically  along  the  spinal  column. 
A  liver  removed  from  the  body  and  injected  does  not  give  the  correct  form. 
Hardening  in  situ  by  chromic  acid  or  formalin  injections  leaves  the  shape  of  tbe 
viscera  as  in  life.     The  liver  treated  thus  shows  three  surfaces,  a  superior,  infe- 
rior, wi^  posterior  ;  an  anterior  border,  a  right,  and  a  left  extremity.      That  which 
was  formerly  called  the  posterior  blunt  margin  is  now  seen  to  be  a  posterior 
surface.     Symington  regards  the  shape  of  the  liver  as  that  of  a  right-angled 
triangular  prism,  and  describes  five  surfaces,  right  basal  or  lateral,  anterior, 
superior,  posterior,  and  inferior. 

The  convex,  upper,  smooth  surface  of  the  liver  is  subdivided  by  a  sagittal  fold 
of  peritoneum  drawn  down  from  tbe  diaphragm,  called  the  suspensory,  broad,  or 


Fia.  6G6.~Superlor  Baiface  of  tbe  liver.    Drawn  rrora  His'  modela. 

falciform  ligament.  To  its  right  is  a  larger,  broader  convex  lobe,  and  on  the 
left  a  smaller,  more  slender,  flatter  lobe  (Fig.  665).  This  hroad  ligament  corre- 
sponds on  the  under  concave  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  left  longitudinal  fissure 
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(Fig.  666)  running  from  before  backward.     This  fissure  also  divides  the  under 
surface  into  &  right  and  left  lobe.     The  left  lobe  is  variable,  and  usually  consti- 
tutes one-sixth  of  the  gland.     Three  more  lobes  are  seen  on  the  inferior  and  pos- 
terior surfaces  of  the  ri^t 
one,    from    before    back- 
ward,   the   quadrate,   the 
caudate,     or    tyhereulum 
caudatum,  and  Spigelian 
lobes. 

8iir£hGfl8. — The  supe- 
rior or  phrenic  surface  is 
convex,  directed  upward 
and  forward  and  covered  S 
by  peritoneum  except  for  | 
the  linear  space  between  l 
the  layers  of  the  broad  3 
ligament.  It  includes  the  3. 
upper  surface  of  the  right  ^ 
and  left  lobes,  the  former  S. 
being  convex  and  the  lat-  o 
ter  more  flat.  Between  2. 
and  upon  the  two  is  a  ^ 
shallon'  depression  or  2, 
flattening  corresponding  g 
to  the  central  tendon  of  2, 
the  diaphragm  and  to  the  S 
heart.  c 

This     separation     of     3 
lobes  continues  below  in     ^ 
the    attachment    of    the     | 
falciform  ligament  and  in-     o 
cisura  umbilicalis,  umbil-     | 
ical  or  interlobular  notch.     ^ 
To  the   right  of  the     ^ 
notch  is  a  concavity  in-     | 
truding  apon  this  surface,     2. 
occupied  by   the   fundus 
of  the    gall-bladder,    the 
incisura   vesicalis.     This 
whole  surface  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  under  surface 
of   the    diaphragm,    and 
below  to  a  small  extent 
with  the  anterior  abdom- 
inal wall. 

The  inferior  or  visceral  surface  is  uneven,  concave,  and  directed  backward, 
downward,  and  to  the  left.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  stomach,  duodenum,  the 
hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  the  right  kidney,  and  suprarenal  capsule.  This 
surface,  a^  we  have  seen,  is  divided  into  a  right  and  left  portion  by  the  left 
longitudinal  fissure.  It  is  invested  by  peritoneum  of  the  greater  sac,  except 
where  the  gall-bladder  is  adherent  to  it,  and  at  the  transverse  fissure  or  hilus 
where  the  two  layers  of  lesser  omentum  are  attached. 

The  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe  is  moulded  over  the  cardia  of  the  stomach. 
Near  the  centre  and  right  part  of  this  surface  a  result  of  moulding  is  seen  in  a 
large  rounded  tubercle,  the  tuber  omentale,  which  fits  into  the  concavity  of  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  whole  tubercle  is  made  froin  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  left  lobe  and  the  lower  left  corner  of  the  Spigelian,     It  is  in  front  of 
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the  anterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum.     Here  it  meets  another  tuber  omentale 
coming  upward  and  forward  from  the  pancreas. 

The  under  %urface  of  the  right  lobe  has  a  middle  piece  cut  off  from  it  by  the 
fossa  for  the  gall-bladder,  fossa  vesicalis.  This  forms  a  quadrate  or  anterior  lobe 
which  is  just  above  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  superior  curvature 
of  the  duodenum.  To  the  right  of  the  quadrate  lobe  and  gall-bladder,  the  under 
surface  of  the  right  lobe  shows  two  marked  concavities  separated  by  a  ridge.  The 
anterior  concavity  is  made  by  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  impressio  colica; 
we  have  seen  how  this  ascends  in  front  of  the  right  kidney,  so  posteriorly  the 
next  concavity  is  the  impreaaio  renalis. 

At  the  inner  border  of  the  renal  impression  is  another  for  the  second  part  of 
the  duodenum,  tmpressio  duodenalis  ;  this  lies  outside  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder 
and  is  limited  internally  by  the  cystic  duct.  The  superior  curve  of  the  duodenum 
crosses  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  or  even  the  transverse  fissure,  and  comes 
under  the  caudate  lobe.  The  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  touches  the  quadrate 
lobe,  starting  from  its  anterior  border.     Sometimes  there  is  an  impressto  pylorica. 

The  impression  for  the  right  suprarenal  capsule  is  farther  back  than  the 
impressio  renalis  and  close  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Its  basal  part  rests  upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  liver  at  the  posterior  tip  of  the  renal  impression.  This 
part  of  the  impression  is  covered  by  peritoneum.  Its  apex  extends  up  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  liver  just  to  the  right  of  the  vena  cava.  This  part  of 
its  impression  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum.  So  the  impressio  suprarenalis  has 
two  parts,  one  covered  with  peritoneum  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver  and 
one  uncovered  by  peritoneum  on  the  posterior  surface. 

Just  anterior  to  the  vena  cava  is  a  narrow  area  of  liver  tissue  connecting  the 
right  lower  corner  of  the  Spigelian  lobe  to  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe. 
It  is  the  tuberculum  caudatum^  not  always  big  enough  to  be  called  the  caudate 
lobe  (cauda,  tail).     This  lies  above  the  foramen  of  Winslow. 

The  posterior  surface  is  rounded  and  broad  behind  the  right  lobe,  but  narrow 
on  the  left.  To  the  right  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum  for  a  space  about  three 
inches  broad  and  two  inches  high.  This  is  in  direct  contact  w4th  the  diaphragm 
and  posterior  abdominal  wall,  and  is  marked  off  from  the  upper  surface  by  the 
line  of  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  liver.  This  part 
constitutes  the  anterior  layer  of  the  coronary  and  right  lateral  ligaments.  It  is 
marked  off  from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  by  a  similar  line  of  reflected  peri- 
toneum from  the  posterior  part  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  liver,  which  here  forms 
the  inferior  or  posterior  layer  of  the  coronary  and  right  lateral  ligaments.  A 
small  peritoneal  area  exists  on  the  posterior  surface  to  the  right  of  the  rough 
area. 

At  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  this  rough  surface  is  the  non-peritoneal  part 
of  the  impressio  suprarenalis.  The  inner  border  of  the  surface  projects  over  the 
vena  cava,  and  not  rarely  encloses  it  in  a  canal  of  liver  tissue.  The  centre  of 
the  posterior  surface  is  deeply  grooved  for  the  vertebral  column  and  aorta. 

The  lobe  so  grooved  is  the  Spigelian  ;  it  rests  against  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
dorsal  vertebrae,  the  aorta  and  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  but  upon  the  right  crus 
more  than  the  left.  The  right  crus  grooves  it  from  the  right  lower  corner  to  the 
left  upper  corner ;  here  also  is  the  oesophagus.  The  end  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
lies  behind  the  left  lower  corner  separated  by  the  diaphragm.  To  its  right  is  the 
fossa  or  canal  for  the  inferior  vena  cava ;  to  its  left  is  the  furrow  for  the  obliterated 
remains  of  the  ductus  venosus  Arantii,  In  foetal  life  this  duct  establishes  com- 
munication between  the  vena  umbilicalis  and  vena  cava  inferior.  Still  farther  to 
the  left  of  this  is  a  groove  for  the  oesophagus  and  beginning  of  the  cardia. 

The  free  surface  of  the  Spigelian  lobe  looks  backward,  is  nearly  vertical,  and 
is  concave  from  side  to  side.  Its  superior  border  slopes  toward  the  upper  surface 
of  the  liver,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  double  layer  of  peritoneum.  Below,  its 
inferior  margin  shows  a  slight  notch  separating  a  right  part,  which  joins  the  cau- 
date tubercle  or  lobe,  and  a  left  part  called  papillary  tubercle,  tuber  papillare. 
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This  is  seen  as  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  lobe  when  the  lesser  omentum  is 
divided  in  front.  This  lobe  is  the  only  part  of  the  liver  covered  by  the  peritoneum 
of  the  lesser  sac.  The  finger  goes  under  the  caudate  lobe,  through  the  foramen 
of  Winslow,  and  passes  up  behind  the  Spigelian  lobe.  Above,  it  is  limited  by  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament ;  to  the  right  it  is  obstructed  by  the  layer 
of  the  lesser  sac  attached  to  the  caval  fossa ;  and  to  the  left  the  finger  cannot  pass 
over  to  the  stomach  by  reason  of  the  double  layer  attached  to  the  fissure  of  the 
ductus  venosus.  All  of  the  right  lobe,  except  its  posterior  part,  and  all  of  the  left 
and  quadrate  lobes  are  covered  by  peritoneum  of  the  greater  sac.  That  on  the 
caudate  is  divided  between  the  two  sacs. 

Finally,  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  posterior  surface  we  have  the  thin  posterior 
edge  of  the  left  lobe  sharply  under-cut  by  the  inferior  surface.  His  regards  the 
tuber  omen  tale  as  on  the  posterior  surface. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin  and  sharp  and  marked  opposite  the  attachment  of 
the  falciform  ligament  by  the  umbilical  notch  (incisura  umbilicalis),  and  opposite 
the  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib  by  a  second  notch  for  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder 
(incisura  vesicalis).  In  adult  males  this  border  usually  corresponds  with  the  free 
margin  of  the  ribs;  in  women  and  children  it  may  project  below. 

The  right  extremity  of  the  liver  is  thick  and  rounded,  convex  from  before  back- 
ward and  usually  from  above  downward.  Its  upper  and  anterior  angles  are 
rounded.     Below  it  forms  an  acute  margin  with  the  under  surface. 

The  left  extremity  is  thin  and  flattened  from  above  downward. 

The  fissures  of  the  liver  closely  follow  the  lines  of  the  letter  H  (Meckel),  suppos- 
ing them  projected  upon  a  flat  surface  (Fig.  667).  They  are  five  in  number, 
situated  upon  the  inferior  and  poste- 
rior surfaces  of  the  liver,  often  called 
fossce  instead  of  fissures.  The  trans- 
verse fissure^  or  porta  hepatis  (gate 
of  the  liver),  is  the  most  important, 
because  the  great  vessels  and  nerves 
enter  here  and  the  hepatic  ducts  and 
lymphatics  pass  out.  It  is  a  short, 
deep  fissure,  5  cm.  long  (two  inches) 
and  12  to  15  mm.  wide  (one-half 
inch) ;  it  is  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  right  lobe,  passing  transversely  a 
little  nearer  the  posterior  surface  than 
the  anterior  margin  and  nearer  the 
left    extremity    than    the   right.     It 

separates  the  quadrate  lobe  in  front  from  the  caudate  and-  Spigelian  lobes  behind, 
and  joins  the  two  longitudinal  fissures  at  nearly  right  angles.  The  two  vertical 
arms  of  the  H  are  represented  by  the  two  longitudinal  fissures,  right  and  left. 

The  left  longitudinal^  or  sagittal,  fissure  (fossa  longitudinalis  sinistra)  separates 
the  right  from  the  left  lobe,  and  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  part  by 
its  junction  with  the  transverse  fissure.  The  anterior  part  is  the  umbilical  fissure, 
which  contains  the  umbilical  vein  in  the  foetus  and  its  remains  in  the  adult,  which 
is  then  called  the  round  ligament  (Lig.  teres).  It  lies  between  the  quadrate  and 
left  lobes  of  the  liver.  This  fissure,  and  the  one  for  the  ductus  venosus,  are  often 
bridged  over  by  liver  tissue  {pons  hepatis),  converting  a  fissure  wholly  or  partially 
into  a  canal. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  left  longitudinal  fissure  is  not  so  marked  as  the  ante- 
rior part ;  it  passes  between  the  lobe  of  Spigelius  and  the  left  lobe,  and  is  called 
the  fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus.  In  the  foetus  it  lodges  a  vein,  but  in  the  adult 
this  vein  becomes  a  slender  cord,  lig.  venosum. 

The  right  longitudinal  fissure  (fossa  longitudinalis  dextra)  runs  parallel  to  the 
left  one,  and  has  an  anterior  and  posterior  part.  It  meets  one  interruption  just 
behind  the  transverse  fissure,  where  the  caudate  lobe  connects  the  Spigelian  and 


Fio.  667.— Diagram  of  fissures  of  liver.    Schematic. 
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right  lobe.  The  posterior  part  is  the  fosaa  of  the  vena  cava^  which  separates  the 
Spigelian  from  the  right  lobe,  and  is  separated  from  the  transverse  fissure  by  the 
caudate  lobe.  It  is  a  deep  fossa,  sometimes  a  canal ;  at  its  upper  part  the  hepatic 
veins  enter  the  floor  of  the  fossa  and  end  in  the  vena  cava.  The  anterior  part  of 
this  longitudinal  fissure  is  the  fossa  for  the  gall-bladder,  fo%sa  vesicalis.  The  pro- 
posed name  is  fossa  vesicae  felleae.  It  is  a  shallow,  oblong  fossa  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  right  lobe,  and  runs  from  the  incisura  vesicalis  to  near  the  right  end 
of  the  transverse  fissure. 

The  transverse^  umbilical^  and  vesical  fissures  are  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver,  and  the  fissures  for  the  ductus  venosus  and  vena  cava  are  on  the  posterior 
surface. 

Lobes. 

We  have  seen  five  lobes,  though  one,  the  caudate,  is  very  small.  The  bound- 
aries between  right  and  left  are,  superiorly,  the  attachment  of  the  falciform  ligament ; 
anteriorly,  the  umbilical  incisure ;  inferiorly,  the  lig.  teres  in  the  umbilical  fissure ; 
posteriorly,  the  lig.  venosum  in  the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus. 

The  right  lobe  is  much  larger  than  the  left,  and  is  of  quadrate  form.  Three 
fissures  are  on  its  under  and  posterior  surfaces  :  the  transverse,  and  those  for  gall- 
bladder and  vena  cava.  These  separate  three  more  lobes,  all  belonging  to  the  right 
one.     Three  impressions  are  seen — renal  and  suprarenal^  colic^  and  duodenal. 

The  left  lobe  is  convex  above,  but  less  so  than  the  right,  and  concave  below, 
where  it  rests  on  the  stomach.  This  impression  is  in  front  of  the  groove  for  the 
oesophagus,  and  is  separated  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  by  the  omental  tuberosity 
which  lies  against  the  lesser  omentum  and  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

The  quadrate  or  square  lobe  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  is  bounded  ante- 
riorly by  the  acute  margin  of  the  liver ;  to  the  right  by  the  fossa  for  the  gall- 
bladder ;  to  the  left  by  the  umbilical  fissure  and  behind  by  the  transverse  fissure. 
Its  length  is  greater  from  before  backward  than  from  side  to  side.  It  may  present 
an  impressio  pylorica. 

The  caudate  lobe  or  tubercle  is  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  between 
the  fossa  for  the  gall-bladder  and  that  for  the  vena  cava,  at  the  right  end  of  the 
transverse  fissure.  It  connects  the  right  lobe  with  the  right  lower  comer  of  the 
Spigelian  lobe. 

The  Spigelian  lobe  is  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  one,  looks  directly 
backward,  and  is  wholly  included  in  the  atrium  bursce  omentalis.  It  reaches  below 
as  far  as  the  pancreas  and  coeliac  axis.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  coronary  lig- 
ament ;  to  the  right  by  the  fossa  for  the  vena  cava ;  to  the  left  by  the  fissure  for 
the  ductus  venosus,  and  below  by  the  transverse  fissure.  Its  left  upper  angle  is 
partly  grooved  for  the  oesophagus.     Its  papillary  tubercle  looks  directly  downward. 

The  technical  names  of  the  parts  seen  on  the  three  surfaces  of  the  liver  are,  in 
order  from  left  to  right — 

Superior  surface:  Upper  surface  left  lobe,  umbilical  incisure,  attachment  of 
falciform  ligament,  cardiac  impression  on  both  lobes,  vesical  incisure,  upper  surface 
of  right  lobe  (Fig.  665). 

Posterior  surface :  Thin  margin  of  left  lobe,  oesophageal  incisure,  lig.  venosum 
in  fissure  for  ductus  venosus,  lobus  Spigelii  in  front  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal 
vertebrae;  papillary  tubercle;  fossa  for  the  vena  cava  and  hepatic  veins;  non- 
peritoneal  impression  for  part  of  the  right  suprarenal  capsule ;  non-peritoneal  sur- 
face of  right  lobe  for  the  diaphragm  (Fig.  666). 

Inferior  surface :  Gastric  impression  on  the  under  surface  of  left  lobe ;  tuber 
omentale  which  includes  lower  left  part  of  Spigelian  lobe;  umbilical  fissure  and  lig. 
teres ;  quadrate  lobe  with  impressio  pylorica  and  duodenalis  (first  portion) ;  fossa 
for  gall-bladder ;  remainder  of  under  surface  of  right  lobe ;  impressio  duodenalis 
(second  portion);  peritoneal  impression  for  suprarenal  capsule;  impressio  renalis 
posteriorly,  and  colica,  anteriorly. 

There  are  some  abnormal  forms  of  the  liver.     Frequently  the  left  lobe  is  so 
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elongated  it  may  reach  the  spleen  or  even  be  hooked  around  it  or  inseparably  fused 
with  it.  The  papillary  tubercle  may  be  so  developed  as  to  form  a  separate  lobule. 
An  accessory  lobe  may  be  attached  to  the  left  one,  united  by  peritoneum  and  blood- 
vessels. Many  times  the  number  of  lobes  are  diminished  and  the  form  becomes 
square  or  spherical.  More  often  the  number  of  lobes  increases,  separated  by  short 
deep  clefts  called  rimce  ccecce. 

Besides  congenital  changes,  others  may  be  acquired  by  pressure.  By  excessive 
lacing  in  women  the  superficial  part  of  the  liver  will  become  atrophic  and  the  peri- 
toneal coat  will  become  thicker.  On  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver  a  transverse 
furrow  will  be  established  dividing  off  an  anterior  portion,  especially  of  the  right 
lobe.  This  part  will  be  pushed  down  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  may  become 
almost  separated  from  the  rest — the  "corset  liver."  If  the  liver  be  more  resistant, 
its  surface  may  show  the  flat,  stripe-like  iinpressions  occasioned  by  the  ribs. 

Ligaments  and  Peritoneal  BelationB. — The  liver  is  connected  in  part  by  peri- 
toneum to  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  to  the  anterior  wall,  to  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  right  kidney,  and  hepatic  flexure  of  colon,  whereby  the  following  peri- 
toneal folds  or  ligaments  are  to  be  distinguished.  With  one  exception  they  are 
peritoneal  folds. 

The  coronary  ligament  connects  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  dia- 
phragm. Its  two  layers  surround  the  rough  triangular  surface  seen  on  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  right  lobe,  which  is  connected  directly  to  the  diaphragm  by 
areolar  tissue.  These  layers  are  reflections  from  the  parietal  peritoneum  descending 
from  the  diaphragm.  This  ligament  has  three  portions  (Fig.  668).  The  right 
part  is  much  the  bigger  and  its  layers  are  far  apart,  enclosing  the  posterior  rough 
surface  of  the  right  lobe.  The  two  layers  are  derived  from  the  peritoneum  of  the 
greater  sac.  A  middle  portion  is  seen  above  the  Spigelian  lobe.  The  two  layers 
are  close  together ;  the  anterior  one  belongs  to  the  greater  sac,  and  the  posterior 
one  to  the  lesser.  Farther  to  the  left  is  a  third  narrow  portion  continued  into  the 
left  lateral  ligament.  Both  layers  here  belong  to  the  greater  sac.  On  either  end 
of  the  coronary  ligament  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum  gradually  approach,  and 
finally  unite,  thus  forming  the  right  and  left  lateral  ligaments  as  prolongations  of 
the  coronary.  As  they  enclose  a  triangular  space,  they  are  also  called  triangular 
ligaments  ;  the  left  is  the  longer,  and  lies  in  front  of  the  oesophagus.  The  right  is 
often  imperceptible. 

The  suspensory,  longitudinal,  falciform,  or  hroad  ligament  is  a  part  of  the  old 
anterior  mesentery  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  The  liver  was  developed  in  it, 
budding  out  from  the  duodenum,  where  its  duct  is  still  attached.  This  is  a  thin 
membrane  which  passes  antero-posteriorly  above  the  liver  and  below  it.  Above  it 
meets  the  coronary  ligament  at  right  angles.  By  one  of  its  margins  it  is  connected 
with  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  right  Rectus  abdominis  muscle  as  far 
as  the  umbilicus,  and  above  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  spreads 
out  to  the  right  and  left.  By  its  other  margin  it  is  attached  along  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  liver,  its  left  layer  passing  over  the  left  lobe  and  continuing  into  the 
left  part  of  the  coronary  and  left  lateral  ligament.  Its  right  layer  passes  over  the 
right  lobe  and  corresponding  ligaments.  The  remaining  margin  is  free  and 
rounded,  and  passes  from  the  interlobular  notch  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the 
liver.  It  contains  between  its  two  layers  the  intra-abdominal  part  of  the  umbilical 
v^in  of  the  foetus,  now  a  fibrous  cord,  the  round  ligament  (lig.  hepato-umbilicalis), 
which  is  lodged  in  the  umbilical  fissure.  Also  between  the  two  layers  run  some 
branches  of  the  epigastric  veins  anastomosing  with  the  portal  system,  little  twigs 
of  the  phrenic  arteries,  numerous  lymphatics,  and  branches  of  the  phrenic  nerve 
which  are  destined  for  the  serosa  of  the  liver  and  for  the  peritoneum  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall.  In  its  natural  position  the  falciform  ligament  forms  a  pocket, 
which,  with  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  wall,  enclose  the  convex  upper  part  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.     This  ligament  ha6  no  function  of  suspension. 

Besides  these  there  are  others  hardly  less  marked  which  we  have  noted  in  the 
study  of  the  peritoneum.     The  lesser  omentum  (lig.   gastro-hepaticum)  with  its 
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two  layers  att&cbed  to  the  aoterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  transverse  fissnre. 
descends  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  containing  between  its  layers 
some  ascending  branches  of  the  left  vagus  nerve.  The  posterior  layer  descends 
behind  the  stomach  as  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bursa  omentalis,  and  arches  behind 
the  cardia  into  the  posterior  wall  of  this  bursa.  On  the  right  both  layers 
unite,  forming  a  free  edge,  constituting  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  of 
Winslow. 

This  edge,  whose  layers  separate  below  and  nearly  enclose  the  whole  of  the 
superior  curve  of  the  duodenum,  constitutes  the  lig.  hepato-duodenale,  which  con- 
tains the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  common  bile-duct,  lymphatics  and  nerves 
(not  hepatic  veins). 

A  part  of  this  ligament  passes  on  over  the  duodenum  into  the  great  omentum 
and  reaches  the  transverse  colon.     This  is  the  hepato-cob'c  ligament  (Fig.  635). 

The  lig.  hepato-renale  passes  down  from  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe 
rising  near  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  and  vena  cava  and  behind  the  foramen  of 
Winslow  to  the  upper  part  of  the  right  kidney.  It  possesses  a  free  edge  directed 
forward.  Between  this  and  the  right  lateral  ligament  of  the  liver  is  often  a  recess, 
receasus  hepato-renalts,  into  which  iits  the  right  end  of  the  inferior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  liver.  The  posterior  wall  of  this  recess  touches  in  part  the  right 
suprarenal  capsule  and  in  part  the  right  kidney.  That  part  of  the  bepato-duode- 
nal  ligament  which  rises  from  the  gall-bladder  is  the  lig.  cystico-duodenale. 

The  ligaments  of  the  liver  are  coronary,  right  and  left  lateral  or  triangular, 
falciform  or  suspensory,  round  or  lig.  hepato-umbilicalis,  leeaer  omentum,  which 
consists  of  lig.  kepato-gastricum  and  lig.  hepato-duodenale,  lig.  cystico-duodenale, 
lig.  hepato-colicum,  and  lig.  hepato-renale  (Figs.  615  and  635). 

Peritoneal  Lines. — Beginning  at  the  left,  we  see  the  space  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  left  lateral  ligament  (Figs.  668  and  665).    The  anterior  layer  belongs  wholly 
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to  the  greater  sac.  It  passes  from  the  left  lateral  ligament  to  the  left  layer  of  the 
falciform,  forming  a  part  of  the  coronary.  This  becomes  continuous  with  the 
right  layer  at  the  umbilicus.  The  right  layer  runs  along  the  upper  margin  of  the 
liver,  making  the  middle  part  of  the  coronary  ligament,  and  then  goes  to  the  right, 
forming  the  rest  of  the  coronary  in  front  of  the* posterior  rough  surface  on  the 
liver,  finally  ending  in  the  right  lateral  ligament.  Taking  the  posterior  layer 
from  this  point,  we  shall  see  it  belongs  mostly  to  the  greater  sac.  It  first  completes 
the  right  lateral  ligament,  then  runs  behind  the  rough  surface  and  enters  into  the 
impressio  renalis,  forming  the  lig.  hepato-renale.  It  then  passes  under  the  rough 
impressio  suprarenale  in  front  of  the  vena  cava  and  behind  the  tuberculum  cauda- 
turn  to  the  lobus  Spigelii.  It  ascends  on  high  to  the  left  of  the  vena  cava,  sur- 
rounds the  upper  end  of  the  Spigelian  lobe,  descends  on  its  left  side,  turns  in 
front  of  the  papillary  tubercle,  follows  the  anterior  edge  of  the  caudate  tubercle, 
and  goes  back  to  the  right  lobe.     It  here  enters  upon  tbe  under  surface  of  the 
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gall-bladder  and  undergoes  a  more  or  less  sharp  bend,  and  passes  to  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  transverse  fissure,  following  the  posterior  edge  of  the  quadrate  lobe 
to  the  left.  It  now  reaches  the  tuber  omentale,  ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the 
fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus,  and,  making  nearly  a  right  angle,  is  prolonged  above 
upon  the  left  lobe.  Here  it  forms  the  posterior  edge  of  the  lateral  ligament.  All 
the  parts  between  the  lines  thus  traced  are  not  covered  by  peritoneum.  This  all 
belongs  to  the  peritoneum  of  the  greater  sac  except  that  which  surrounds  the 
Spigelian  lobe ;  this  belongs  to  the  lesser  sac  or  atrium  of  the  omental  bursa. 

Relations  of  the  layer. 

It  lies  in  both  hypochondria  and  in  the  epigastrium.  It  completely  fills  the 
right  hypochondrium  and  sometimes  enters  the  right  lumbar  region,  its  entire 
right  lobe  lies  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  only  the  left  lobe  reaches 
the  left  half  of  the  body.  The  left  longitudinal  fissure  and  the  attachment  of  the 
broad  ligament,  and  the  interlobar  incisure  which  mark  the  limits  between  the  right 
and  left  lobes,  correspond  almost  always  to  the  median  line  of  the  body  (Fig.  626). 
It^  convex  upper  surface  fits  itself  to  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm,  in  which  it 
glides  as  if  in  a  joint-socket.  The  upper  limit  of  the  liver  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  diaphragm.  On  the  right  side  in  the  mammary  line  it  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  intercostal  space ;  on  the  left  in  the  mammary  line  it  is  at  the  upper  border 
of  the  fifth  space.  It  does  not  usually  go  beyond  this  line.  Above  the  right  lobe 
rests  the  concave  base  of  the  right  lung.  In  percussing  the  side  of  the  chest  down- 
ward three  regions  are  noted — first,  one  of  relative  liver  dulness,  where  it  is  covered 
by  the  lung ;  second,  the  region  of  costo-phrenic  sinus,  where  diaphragm  and  not 
lung  intervenes ;  third,  absolute  liver  dulness  below  the  diaphragm.  A  stab  here 
could  wound  at  the  same  time  the  pleura,  right  lung,  diaphragm,  peritoneum,  and 
convex  surface  of  the  liver.  Above  the  right  and  left  lobes  are  the  heart  and  then 
the  left  lung.  The  convex  surface  of  the  liver  is  covered  on  the  right  side  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  lower  six  or  seven  ribs,  but  usually  stops  at  the  eleventh.  An- 
teriorly it  is  behind  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  costal  cartilages 
and  the  ensiform  cartilage.  A  part  of  the  liver  surface  comes  into  direct  contact 
with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  From  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  rib  cartilages 
the  liver  passes  under  the  right  costal  arch  into  the  epigastrium.  Close  under  the 
ensiform  process,  at  a  spot  usually  called  gastric  fossa,  lies  a  part  of  the  liver  which 
is  turned  forward  and  touches  the  abdominal  wall  more  closely.  In  women  with  a 
"corset  liver"  the  part  in  direct  contact  with  the  wall  is  much  greater.  Here 
some  loops  of  intestine  or  transverse  colon  may  intervene  and  a  dulness  will  be 
found  in  percussing  the  mesogastrium,  modified  by  a  tympanitic  sound. 

The  under  surface  oi  the  liver  is  in  contact  by  its  right  lobe  directly  with  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  right  kidney,  and  internal  to  that,  with  the  descending 
duodenum,  and  above  both,  near  the  vena  cava,  with  the  suprarenal  capsule  which 
also  touches  the  posterior  surface  (His).  Lateral  to  the  gall-bladder  is  the  colon, 
internal  to  it  the  quadrate  lobe  with  the  portio  pylorica  of  the  stomach  in  relation. 
Going  to  the  left  and  above,  we  find  the  tuber  omentale,  and  still  more  laterally 
the  whole  concavity  of  the  left  lobe  covering  the  lesser  curvature,  the  cardia,  and 
adjacent  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach.  In  an  empty  contracted 
stomach  it  may  cover  the  ftindus. 

The  posterior  edge  and  surface  rest  against  the  tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae and  the  posterior  ends  of  those  ribs.  This  part  also  rests  on  the  crur^,  of  the 
diaphragm,  covers  the  oesophagus,  and  embraces  the  vena  cava.  Against  it  are 
the  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  nerves,  and  small  vessels  which  rise  from  the  vertebral 
column,  but  are  separated  from  the  liver  by  the  diaphragm. 

The  anterior  edge  of  the  liver  follows,  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  ribs,  but  normally  does  not  extend  over  the  anterior  end  of  the  last. 
Should  one  in  quiet  respiration  feel  the  liver  lower  than  this  point,  there  is  enlarge- 
ment or  displacement.     Between  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
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liver  leaves  the  costal  arch  and  passes  obliquely  from  right  to  left,  ascending  to  the 
anterior  end  of  the  left  eighth  rib.  In  case  of  a  thin  abdominal  wall  this  anterior 
edge  of  the  liver  can  be  felt  as  it  passes  through  the  epigastrium.  This  part  can 
contract  adhesions  with  the  wall. 

Relations  in  Detail. 

AnterO'Superiorly : 

Diaphragm ; 
Right  and  left  lungs ; 
Pericardium  and  heart ; 
Anterior  abdominal  wall; 

n    fV»     •  1,+  f  ^^^  ^^  seven  lower  ribs ; 

un  tne  rignt  j  ^^^^^  ^  ^j^^,^  ^^^^^j  cartilage. 

Inferiorly : 

Right  kidney  and  capsule ; 

Hepatic  flexure  of  colon ; 

Descending  duodenum ; 

Gall-bladder  and  cystic  duct ; 

Vessels  at  portal  fissure ; 

Pyloric  end  of  stomach ; 

Superior  curve  of  duodenum ; 

Cardia ; 

Lesser  curvature  of  stomach  ; 

Anterior  surface  stomach,  small  part  (sometimes  fundus  of  stomach). 

Posteriorly : 

Diaphragm ; 

Tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebrae ; 

End  of  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs ; 

Crura  of  diaphragm ; 

(Esophagus ; 

Aorta ; 

Vena  cava  inferior ; 

Thoracic  duct ; 

Non-peritoneal  impression  for  right  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  Fixation  of  the  Liver. — The  liver,  compared  with  other  intraperitoneal 
organs,  has  a  firm  position,  due  to  its  fusion  with  the  diaphragm.  The  peritoneal 
folds  aid  this  fixation  by  connecting  the  liver  to  the  concavity  of  the  dia- 
phragm. They  are  the  falciform,  or  suspensory,  coronary,  and  right  and  left  lateral 
ligaments.  In  spite  of  this  fixation,  the  liver  experiences  certain  physiological 
changes  and  variations  of  position.  It  passes  downward  and  forward  in  inspira- 
tion, and  in  expiration  is  pushed  upward  and  backward.  It  moves  up  and  down 
1  to  1.5  cm.  In  inspiration  Hasse  finds  a  stretching  of  the  liver;  in  expiration,  a 
compression.  These  changes  exert  an  influence  over  the  circulation  of  the  liver. 
The  dilatation  of  the  vessels  accompanying  the  expansion  of  the  liver  during  inspi- 
ration favors  the  influx  of  portal  blood ;  during  expiration  and  the  accompanying 
compression  the  blood  in  the  open  hepatic  veins  is  pressed  into  the  vena  cava. 

Also  the  liver  suffers  small  displacements  occasioned  by  changes  in  the  position 
of  the  body.  In  the  horizontal  supine  position  it  falls  back  upon  the  diaphragm, 
and  its  anterior  margin  is  more  concealed  behind  the  ribs.  In  the  erect  position 
the  liver  descends  a  little  below  the  costal  arch.  The  horizontal  lateral  position  of 
body  also  has  influence,  displacing  it  a  little  toward  the  left  or  the  right,  ns  the  case 
may  be.  Furthermore,  by  relaxation  of  ligaments,  sometimes  in  women  after  child- 
birth, a  "dislocation **  of  the  liver  results,  or  "  wandering  liver."  Any  pathological 
displacements  of  the  diaphragm  also  affect  the  liver,  as  efiiisions  into  the  thoracic 
cavity  ;  also  ascites,  tympanites,  or  tumors  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
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Vesaels. — The  blood-supply  of  the  liver  follows  a  double  course  through  the 
portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery.  The  greatest  amount  of  blood  flowing  through 
the  liver,  thus  differing  from  other  organs,  comes  from  the  veins  of  the  digestive 
tract  and  of  the  spleen,  which  unite  into  a  great  vessel,  the  vena  portarum  or  portce. 

The  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein,  accompanied  by  numerous  lymphatics  and 
nerves,  ascend  to  the  transverse  fissure  between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-hepatic 
omentum.  The  hepatic  duct,  lying  in  company  with  them,  descends  from  the 
transverse  fissure  between  the  layers  of  the  same  omentum.  The  relative  position 
of  the  three  structures  is  as  follows :  the  hepatic  duct  lies  to  the  right,  the  hepatic 
artery  to  the  left,  and  the  portal  vein  behind  and  between  the  other  two.  They 
are  enveloped  in  a  loose  areolar  tissue,  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  which  accompanies 
the  vessels  in  their  courae  through  the  portal  canah  in  the  interior  of  the  organ. 

In  the  transverse  fissure  this  portal  vein  splits  into  two  trunks,  the  right  and 
left,  for  lobes  of  the  same  name.  At  the  point  of  division  is  an  enlargement,  the 
9vnuB  vence  portce.  They  enter  the  liver  substance  and  subdivide  dichotomously  into 
smaller  branches,  which  do  not  anastomose.  They  end  in  the  interlobular  connec- 
tive tissue  in  three  to  five  twigs,  and  form  a  rich  plexus  around  each  lobule,  inter- 
lobular veins.  These  lose  themselves  in  a  capillary  network,  which  penetrates  the 
lobule  in  a  ray-shaped  manner,  and  are  collected  at  its  centre  into  a  little  vein,  the 
vena  centralis  or  intralobulur  vein.     These  are  the  roots  of  the  hepatic  veins. 

The  characteristic  point  of  the  blood-current  of  the  portal  system  consists  in 
this :  it  must  first  pass  through  a  capillary  circulation  before  it  enters  the  inferior 
vena  cava. 

Accompanying  the  portal  vein  is  the  hepatic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  cceliac 
axis,  which  divides  at  the  transverse  fissure  into  a  right  and  left  branch.  The 
twigs  of  the  chief  branches  follow  those  of  the  portal  vein,  which  accompany  them 
singly  or  doubly.  The  hepatic  artery  supplies  chiefly  the  connective  tissue  and 
the  capsule  of  the  liver.  In  the  serous  covering  it  anastomoses  with  the  phrenic 
and  internal  mammarv  arteries. 

The  intralobular  veins  form,  so  to  speak,  the  pedicles  of  the  lobules,  and,  after 
their  exit  from  each  empty  at  an  acute  angle  into  bigger  veins,  the  sublobular. 
These  larger  veins  unite  with  each  other  and  form  numerous  valveless  hepatic  veins, 
which,  draining  the  blood  from  the  circulation  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic 
artery,  make  their  way  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver  and  empty,  as  three 
large  trunks  and  a  number  of  small  ones,  into  the  vena  cava.  These  hepatic  veins 
have  no  cellular  investment,  and  their  walls  are  directly  adherent  to  the  surround- 
ing liver  substance,  while  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and 
hepatic  duct  are  enclosed  by  loose  connective  tissue,  and  the  three  go  together  in 
a  portal  canal. 

When  the  arterial,  portal,  and  biliary  twigs  are  seen  in  the  same  connective  tissue 
sheath,  the  portal  twigs  are  the  strongest,  and  the  arteries  have  the  smallest  lumen. 

On  section  of  a  piece  of  liver  the  open  solitary  holes  are  the  cut  hepatic  veins, 
unable  to  collapse  on  account  of  their  close  relation  to  the  liver-tissue.  For  this 
reason  hemorrhage  is  so  dangerous  in  wounds  of  the  liver.  The  branches  of  the 
portal  vein  collapse  on  cross-section. 

According  to  Sappey,  there  are  five  sets  of  accessory  portal  veins.  The  liver 
does  not  receive  all  its  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery  and  vena  portae. 

The  first  group  occupies  the  lesser  omentum,  and  consists  of  venules  from  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach.  When  the  pyloric  vein  rises  high  it  joins  this 
group,  which  is  distributed  to  the  lobes  just  in  front  of  and  just  behind  the  trans- 
verse fissure. 

The  second  group  is  more  important,  and  consists  of  twelve  to  fifteen  little  veins 
rising  from  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  and  distributed  to  the  fossa  vesicalis. 
Two  cystic  veins  here  usually  open  into  the  right  branch  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  third  group  includes  all  the  venules  rising  in  the  walls  of  the  portal  vein, 
hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct.     They  lose  themselves  in  the  subjacent  lobules. 

The  fourth  group  consists  of  veins  descending  from  the  middle  portion  of  the 
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diaphragm  in  the  falciform  ligament.     They  ramify  in  the  lobes  adjoining  the 
ligament.     They  are  almost  capillary  and  anastomose  with  each  other. 

The  fifth  group  is  formed  of  veins  passing  from  the  subumbilical  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall  to  the  left  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  liver.  They  are  situated  in 
the  inferior  part  of  the  falciform  ligament.  The  most  important  end  at  the  umbili- 
cal incisure  of  the  liver ;  others  end  in  the  umbilical  fissure ;  and  others,  very  deli- 
cate, surround  the  round  ligament :  one  or  two  constantly  empty  into  the  left  poiial 
branch.  At  their  origin  these  veins  communicate  with  the  epigastric  veins,  inter- 
nal mammary,  and  the  tegumentary  veins  of  the  abdomen. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  groups  do  not  come  from  the  alimentary  tract,  and  hence 
establish  an  anastomosis  between  the  portal  and  general  venous  systems.  These 
branches  would  dilate  in  some  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  and  aid  the  obstmcted 
portal  system. 

The  hepatic  duct  is  formed  at  the  transverse  fissure  by  two  tributaries,  one 
from  the  right  and  one  from  the  left  lobe.  The  calibre  of  each  nearly  equals  that 
of  the  trunk  formed.  The  tributaries  to  these  two  branches  start  from  the  inter- 
lobular spaces  in  company  with  the  portal  and  arterial  twigs. 

The  lymph-vessels  form  a  superficial  and  deep  set. 

The  superficial  lymph-vessels  of  the  convex  surface  belong  either  to  the  poste- 
rior half  or  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  liver.  Those  of  the  posterior  half  form 
several  groups,  and  from  right  to  left  are  found  first  on  the  right  edge,  a  larger 
lymph-vessel  which  runs  around  to  the  right  lateral  ligament,  and  from  there  to 
the  inferior  surface,  and  empties  into  a  gland  on  the  head  of  the  pancrei^. 

Then  comes  a  series  of  lymph-vessels  which  go  over  to  the  coronary  ligament, 
and  from  there  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver,  and  empty  into  the  lymphatic 
glands  which  lie  on  the  inferior  vena  cava  just  above  the  Diaphragm.  Along  the 
falciform  ligament  from  the  right  as  well  as  from  the  left  lobe  is  developed  a  rich 
network  of  vessels  which  unite  into  several  larger  trunks.  These  run  between 
both  layers  of  the  falciform  ligament,  and  join  finally  to  form  a  big  trunk  which 
pierces  the  Diaphragm  and  empties  into  glands  situated  above  this  at  its  point  of 
fusion  with  the  pericardium. 

Those  vessels  springing  more  laterally  from  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  empty 
into  glands  situated  more  to  the  right,  lying  on  the  vena  cava ;  the  vessels  rising 
to  the  left  of  the  left  lateral  ligament,  and  from  it,  empty  into  glands  situated  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus. 

Those  vessels  springing  from  the  anterior  half  of  the  convex  surface  arch 
around  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver  and  run  into  the  glands  situated  in  the 
transverse  fissure.  The  vessels  of  the  under  surface  also  pass  to  those  same 
glands.  Only  a  few  twigs  arising  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver  end  in  the 
glands  lying  on  the  vena  cava. 

Of  the  deeper  lymph-vessels,  some  accompany  the  portal  veins,  and  others  the 
hepatic  veins.  The  first,  fifteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  empty  into  the  glands  sur- 
rounding the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  last  accompany  the  hepatic  veins  to 
the  vena  cava,  five  or  six  in  number,  and  pass  through  the  foramen  venae  cavae  of 
the  Diaphragm,  and  empty  into  glands  situated  just  above  it. 

Microscopically  the  lymphatics  are  seen  in  Glisson's  capsule  in  the  interlobular 
spaces,  where  they  accompany  the  blood-vessels.  They  rise  from  lymph-spaces  in 
the  intralobular  plexus. 

The  nerves  come  from  two  sources,  left  vagus  and  coeliac  plexus.  The  left 
vagus  after  its  passage  through  the  oesophageal  opening  gives  ofi*  twigs  which  turn 
from  left  to  right  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  lesser  omentum,  to  accompany  the  bmnches  of  the  portal  veins.  Those 
twigs  from  the  coeliac  plexus  are  much  more  numerous,  and  come  from  three 
sources,  right  vagus,  phrenic,  and  great  sympathetic.  They  meet  the  hepatic 
artery  and  follow  this  to  the  transverse  fissure.  The  nerves  all  divide  into  right 
and  left  sets,  which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  artery,  of  the  portal  vein,  and 
the  tributaries  of  the  hepatic  duct.    They  terminate  in  fine  tree-like  endings,  show- 
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ing  varicosities,  and  are  distributed  to  the  blood-vessek  and  ducta,  and  to  spaces 
between  the  liver-cells,  and  follow  the  biliary  canaliculi  (Berkeley).  The  phrenic 
nerves  supply  part  of  the  external  surface  of  the  liver. 

Stractnre. — The  substance  of  the  liver  is  composed  of  lobules  held  together  by 
an  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue,  and  of  the  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic 
duct,  hepatic  artery,  hepatic  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  the  whole  being 
invested  by  a  serous  and  a  fibrous  coat. 

The  *eroua  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  invests  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  organ.     It  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  fibrous  coat. 

The  fibrous  coat  lies  beneath  the  serous  investment  and  covers  the  entire  sur* 
face  of  the  organ.  It  is  di£Gcult  of  demonstration,  excepting  where  the  serous 
coat  is  deficient.  At  the  transverse  fissure  it  is  continuous  with  the  capsule  of 
Glisson,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  organ  with  the  areolar  tissue  separating  the 
lobules. 

The  lobules  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  hepatic  substance ;  they  may  be  seen 
either  on  the  surface  of  the  organ  or  by  making  a  section  through  the  gland. 


Fio.  WV.— LoDgitadlDal  aecllon  of  an  hepallc  Fro.  STO,— LooclludliiBl  secllon  of  a  amall  portal 

velD.   (After  Klernaa.)  vein  and  canal.    (After  KlemaD.j 

They  are  small  granular  bodies  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  measuring  from 
one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  human  subject  their 
outline  is  very  irregular,  but  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  (for  example,  the  pig) 
they  are  well-defined,  and  when  divided  transversely  have  a  polygonal  outline. 
If  divided  longitudinally  they  are  more  or  less  foliated  or  oblong.  The  bases  of 
the  lobules  are  clustered  round  the  smallest  radicles  {euhlobular)  of  the  hepatic 
veins,  to  which  each  is  connected  by  means  of  a  small  branch  which  issues  from 
(he  centre  of  the  lobule  {intralobular).  The  remaining  part  of  the  surface  of  each 
lobule  is  imperfectly  isolated  from  the  surrounding  lobules  by  a  thin  stratum  of 
areolar  tissue  in  which  is  contained  a  plexus  of  vessels  (the  interlobular  plexus) 
and  ducts.  In  some  animals,  as  the  pig,  the  lobules  are  completely  isolated  one 
from  another  by  this  interlobular  areolar  tissue. 

If  one  of  the  sublobular  veins  be  laid  open,  the  bases  of  the  lobules  may  be 
seen  through  the  thin  wall  of  the  vein  on  which  they  rest,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  tesselated  pavement,  the  centre  of  each  polygonal  apace  presenting  a  minute 
aperture,  the  mouth  of  an  intralobular  vein  (Figs.  669  and  671). 

Uicioicopic  Appearance. — Each  lobule  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  cells  (hepatic 
cells)  surrounded  by  a  dense  capillary  plexus,  composed  of  vessels  which  penetrate 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  terminate  in  a  single 
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straight  vein,  which  runs  through  ite  centre,  to  open  at  its  ba^e  into  one  oi 
the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  vein.  Between  the  cells  are  also  the  minute  com- 
mencements of  the  bile-ducta.  Therefore  in  the  lobule  we  have  all  the  essen- 
tials of  a  secreting  gland ;  that  is  to  say :  (1)  cells,  by  which  the  secretion  is 
formed ;  (2)  blood-veggeU,  in  close  relation  with  the  cells,  containing  the  blood 
from  which  the  secretion  is  derived;  and  (3)  ducts,  by  which  the  secretion, 
when  formed,  is  carried  away.  Each  of  these  structures  will  have  to  be  further 
considered. 

(1)  The  hepatic  cells  are  of  more  or  less  spheroidal  form,  but  may  be  rounded, 
flattened,  or  many-sided  from  mutual  compression.  They  vary  in  size  from  the 
il^a  ^  ^^^  tuVt  °^  *°  •''*^'*  '"  diameter.  They  consist  of  a  honeycomb  net- 
work (Klein)  without  any  cell-wall,  and  contain  one  or  sometimes  two  distinct 
nuclei.  In  the  nucleus  is  a  highly  refracting  nucleolus  with  granules.  Embedded 
in  the  honeycomb  network  are  numerous  yellow  particles,  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  bile,  and  oil-globules.  The  cells  adhere  together  by  their  surfaces  so  as  to 
form  rows,  which  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  lobules.  As 
stated  above,  they  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  secretion  of  the  bile. 

(2)  The  Blood-vessels. — The  blood  in  the  capillary  plexus  around  the  liver- 
cells  is  brought  to  the  liver  principally  by  the  portal  vein,  but  also  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  hepatic  artery.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  distribution  of  the 
blood  derived  from  the  hepatic  artery  may  be  considered  first. 

The  hepatic  artery,  entering  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure  with  the  portal 
vein  and  hepatic  duct,  ramifies  with  these  vessels  through  the  portal  canals.  It 
gives  off  vaginal  branches  which  ramify  in  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  and  appear  to 
be  destined  chiefly  for  the  nutrition  of  the  coats  of  the  large  vessels,  the  ducts, 
and  the  investing  membranes  of  the  liver.  It  also  gives  off  capsular  branches 
.  which  reach  the  surface  of  the  organ,  terminating  in  its  fibrous  coat  in  stellate 
plexuses.  Finally  it  gives  off  interlobular  branches  which  form  a  plexus  on  the 
outer  side  of  each  lobule,  to  supply  its  wall  and  the  accompanying  bile-ducts. 
From  this,  lobular  branches  enter  the  lobule  and  end  in  the  capillary  network 
between  the  cells.  Some  anatomists,  however,  doubt  whether  it  transmits  anv 
blood  directly  to  the  capillary  network. 


Pre.  871.— Cross  Beclloii  of  a  Inbule  of  the  hum«n  liver,  ahowias  caplllarv  network  between  porttl  isi 
Jiepallc  reins.  ISappey.)  1.  Section  ot  lotralobular  vein.  2,  2.  TrfbuWrlei  Irom  caplilarj  net-work.  3,  J. 
iQlerlobular  Tein*  ffom  vena  porta. 

The  portal  vein  (Fig.  670)  also  enters  at  the  transverse  fissure  and  runs 
through  the  portal  canals,  enclosed  in  Glisson's  capsule,  dividing  into  branches  in 
its  course,  wnich  finally  break  up  into  a  plexus  (the  interlobular  plexus)  in  the 
interlobular  spaces  between  the  lobules.  In  their  course  these  branches  receive 
the   vaginal    and   capsular   veins,    corresponding   to   the   vaginal   and    capsular 
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branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  (Fig.  670).  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
blood  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  except  perhaps 
that  derived  from  the  interlobular  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery,  directly  or 
indirectly  finds  its  way  into  the  interlobular  plexus.  From  this  plexus  the  blood 
ia  carried  Into  the  lobule  by  fine  branches  which  pierce  its  wall  and  then  converge 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  forming  a  number  of  longitu- 
dinal vessels  which  are  connected  by  transverse  or  horizontal  branches  (Fig.  671). 
In  the  interstices  of  the  network  of  vessels  thus  formed  are  situated,  as  before 
said,  the  liver-cells :  and  here  it  is  that,  the  blood  being  brought  into  intimate 
connection  with  the  liver-cells,  the  bile  is  secreted.  Arrived  at  the  centre  of  the 
lobule,  all  these  minute  vessels  empty  themselves  into  one  vein,  of  considerable 
size,  which  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  lobules  from  apex  to  base  and  is  called 
the  intralobular  vein.  At  the  base  of  the  lobule  this  vein  opens  directly  into  the 
iuilobular  vein,  with  which  the  lobule  is  connected,  and  which,  as  before  men- 


.    %  2.  Intralobular  vslni.    S,  3.  Trib- 


tioned,  is  a  radicle  of  the  hepatic  vein  (Fig.  672).  The  sublobular  veins,  nnitlog 
into  larger  and  larger  trunks,  end  at  last 
in  the  hepatic  veins,  which  do  not  receive 
any  intralobular  veins.  Finally,  the  he- 
patic veins,  as  mentioned  at  page  1057, 


canal  and  1u  teBselx. 
3.  InlerlobuUr   branchpi,      S.  Vagi 
Fio,  6T3.— Section  of  liv«r.  EepalLc  duct.   b.  Hepatic  trtety. 

converge  to  form  three  large  trunks  which  open  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  while 
that  vessel  is  situated  in  the  fissure  appropriated  to  it  at  the  back  of  the  liver. 
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(3)  The  DuetB. — Having  Bbown  how  the  blood  is  brought  into  intimate  relation 
with  the  hepatic  cells  in  order  that  the  bile  may  be  secreted,  it  remains  now  only 
to  consider  the  way  in  which  the  Becretion,  having  been  formed,  is  carried  away. 
Several  views  have  prevailed  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  hepatic  ducta;  it 
seems,  however,  to  be  clear  that  they  commence  by  little  passages  which  are 
formed  between  the  cells,  and  which  have  been  termed  intercellular  biliary  pat- 
aages  or  bile-canalieuli  (Fig.  673).  These  passages  are  merely  little  channels  or 
interspaces  left  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  two  cells  or  in  the  angle  where 
three  or  more  liver-cella  meet,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  delicate 
membrane  forming  the  wall  of  the  space.  The  channels  thus  formed  radiate  to 
the  circumference  of  the  lobule,  and,  piercing  its  wall,  form  a  plexus  (interlobular) 
between  the  lobules.  From  this  plexus  ducts  are  derived  which  pass  into  the  por- 
tal canals,  become  enclosed  in  Grlisson'a  capsule,  and,  accompanying  the  portal 
vein  and  hepatic  artery  (Fig,  674),  join  with  other  ducts  to  form  two  main  trunks, 
which  leave  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  and  by  their  union  form  the  hepatic 
duct. 

Structure  of  the  J)uctt. — Those  in  the  interlobnlar  spaces  have  walls  of  con- 
nective tissue  lined  by  columnar  epithelium.     They  probably  contain  muscle-cella 


arranged  longitudinally  and  circularly.  As  they  lie  in  the  lobule  the  columnar 
epithelium  is  very  short  and  flat  and  the  lumen  very  small.  The  bile-canaliculi 
open  directly  into  them,  liver-cells  abutting  against  the  epithelium.  The  ducts  in 
the  portal  canals  are  larger,  and  present  numerous  openings  on  the  inner  suriitce, 
sometimes  arranged  in  two  rows.  Sappey  considers  them  the  orifices  of  mucous 
glands  (Fig.  675),  and  compares  their  appearance  to  that  of  the  vegetable  parasites. 
Their  function  is  much  discussed,  and  at  present  they  are  regarded  only  as  tubular 
recesses.  They  occasionally  anastomose,  and  from  their  sides  saccular  dilatations 
are  given  off. 

bometimes  certain  parts  of  the  liver  gradually  atrophy  or  completely  disappear, 
while  the  corresponding  biliary  ducts  remain  and,  on  the  contrary,  become  fayper- 
trophied.  .They  are  called  vasa  aberrantia.  They  are  not  found  in  the  foetus  or 
child,  are  not  rare  in  the  adult,  and  are  most  frequent  in  old  age.  Accompanying 
them  are  all  the  other  vessels  which  supplied  the  part,  branches  of  the  portal  vein, 
hepatic  vein,  and  artery.  They  are  situated  at  either  extremity  of  the  liver,  most 
often  in  the  left  lateral  ligament,  at  the  attachment  of  the  falciform,  or  in  the  posi- 
tions of  atrophied  "bridges,"  as  over  the  left  longitudinal  fissure  or  vena  cava 
(Fig.  676).     They  present  certain  common  characteristics.     All  communicate  with 
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the  biliary  ducts ;  thej  have  a  yellowish  color,  have  epithelial  lining,  and  fibroue 
cont,  and  in  proportion  aa  the  lobe  has  atrophied,  they  have  hypertrophied.  They 
present  the  tubular  recesses,  and  anastomose  with  each  other.  These  vessels  are 
foand  in  certain  mammals. 

The  Excretorr  ApparatOB  of  tbe  Liver. — This  apparatus  consists  of  the  bile- 
canaliculi  and  duets,  which  we  have  seen  in  and  between  the  lobules ;  of  the  hepatic 
duct  formed  by  the  union  of  these ;  of  a  diverticulum  or  reservoir  the  gall-bladder ; 
of  the  communicating  tube,  cyttut  duct,  and  of  the  united  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts, 
the  common  bile-duct  or  ductut  cfioledochug  (Fig.  677). 


Pio.  6T7.— Biliary  veuels  SDd  gtl  I -bladder,  dried  and  iasofflated.    (TUlanz.) 

The  hepatic  dnct  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  right  and  left  bile-ducts 
descending  from  the  liver.  They  unite  at  an  obtuse  angle  at  the  right  end  of  the 
transverse  fissure.  Their  point  of  union  is  usually  near  the  spot  where  they 
emerge  from  the  liver.  Often  this  happens  lower  down  and  the  hepatic  duct  is 
shortened.  Its  usual  length  is  3-5  cm.  (one  to  two  inches)  and  diameter  4  mm. 
It  joins  with  the  cystic  duct  at  an  acute  angle  to  form  the  common  bile-duct.  It 
descends  in  the  right  margin  of  the  gastro- hepatic  omentum  with  the  vena  cava 
behind  and  the  hepatic  artery  to  the  left.  The  passage  of  bile  into  the  gall-bladder 
only  occurs  when  its  exit  to  the  duodenum  Is  closed.  The  bile  then  from  the 
beginning  of  the  common  duct  has  a  passage  provided  upward  and  backward  to  a 
'r  which  is  the  gall-bladder. 
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The  gall-bladder  is  pear-shaped.  It  is  directed,  with  its  broader  rounded  end 
downward  and  forward  and  to  the  right  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver,  and  with 
its  sharper  end  backward  and  upward  toward  the  transverse  fissure.  It  is  7  to  8 
cm.  long  (three  or  four  inches)  and  near  the  fundus  2.5-3  cm.  broad  (over  an  inch), 
and  will  contain  30-50  cc.  of  bile  (1-1^  ounces).  There  are  to  be  distinguished 
^fundiis,  a  body,  and  a  neck.  It  is  fastened  to  the  liver  by  connective  tissue  and 
vessels,  and  lies  in  the  fossa  vesicalis.  The  fundus  extends  beyond  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  liver  in  the  region  of  the  incisura  vesicalis.  But  in  a  normal  posi- 
tion of  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder  may  be  placed  more  or  less  behind  this  edge. 
The  position  of  the  fundus  is  usually  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  ninth  costal  carti- 
lage on  the  outer  edge  of  the  right  Rectus  muscle.  Here  it  rests  directly  on  the 
abdominal  wall.  When  it  extends  beyond  the  liver  it  can  be  percussed.  Its 
function  is  more  than  a  storehouse.  It  forms  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile. 
Exceptionally  it  lies  more  to  the  right  or  more  to  the  left. 

The  fundus  rests  usually  on  the  transverse  colon  and  farther  back  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  descending  duodenum,  or  on  the  pylorus.  This  part  is  usually  stained 
by  biliary  coloring  matter  after  death.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  usually  extends 
in  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  vesical  fossa  close  to  the  transverse  fissure. 
It  is  continued  in  a  spiral  curve  into  the  cj/9tic  duct.  This  curving  corresponds  on 
the  inner  surface  to  a  constant  more  or  less  well  developed  screw-like  valve  which 
runs  through  the  whole  cystic  duct,  Valvula  Heisteri. 

The  upper  surface  is  attached  to  the  liver  by  areolar  tissue  and  vessels.  Its 
under  surface  and  fundus  are  covered  by  peritoneum  reflected  from  the  liver  sur- 
face. Sometimes  the  peritoneum  completely  surrounds  the  bladder,  suspending  it 
by  a  mesentery  from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  The  gall-bladder  is  not  present 
in  all  vertebrates.  It  is  lacking  in  some  mammals  and  birds,  but  is  present  in  all 
reptiles,  and  nearly  all  fishes.  The  ass,  horse,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros  do  not 
have  it. 

Relations  of  the  Oall-bladder. 

Superiorly : 

Liver  (Fossa  vesicalis). 

Anteriorly : 

Abdominal  wall ;  and  ninth  costal  cartilage. 

Inferiorly : 

Hepatic  flexure  of  colon ; 
Beginning  of  transverse  colon ; 
Duodenum,  first  and  second  parts ; 
Pvloric  end  of  stomach. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — It  is  supplied  by  the  cystic  artery  from  the  right  branch 
of  the  hepatic.  Two  cystic  veins  usually  empty  into  right  branch  of  the  vena 
portse.     Twelve  or  fifteen  from  the  fundus  go  directly  into  liver. 

The  nerves  are  from  the  coeliac  plexus. 

The  lymphatics  are  numerous  and  empty  into  a  gland  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

The  cystic  duct,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  running  from  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder is  3-7  cm.  long  (one  to  three  inches)  and  2.3  mm.  wide.  Its  course  is 
toward  the  left,  at  first  a  little  curved  and  then  straight.  It  joins  the  hepatic  duct 
at  an  acute  angle  to  form  the  common  duct.  This  is  contained  in  the  edge  of  the 
lesser  omentum. 

The  ductus  choledochus  (xokij,  bile,  ^oxoc,  which  receives)  is  the  largest  of  the 
three,  and  is  the  common  excretory  duct  of  both  liver  and  gall-bladder  and  con- 
veys the  bile  to  the  duodenum.  The  length  is  various  depending  upon  the  point 
of  meeting  of  its  two  tributaries :  7-8  cm.  (Sappey) ;  2—4.5  (Luschka) ;  6-7  cm., 
or  about  three  inches  (Joessel),  and  5.6  mm.  to  7.5  mm.  wide  (one-fourth  inch).    It 
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continues  the  course  of  the  hepatic  duct,  running  downward  and  backward  in  the 
hepato-duodenal  ligament  in  front  of  the  portal  vein  and  to  the  right  of  the 
hepatic  artery.  It  passes  behind  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  then 
behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  second  portion,  lying  here  in  a  furrow  between 
duodenum  and  head  of  pancreas ;  or  it  may  be  enclosed  by  the  pancreas  till  it 
meets  the  pancreatic  duct.  For  a  short  space  it  is  in  contact  with  the  right  side 
of  this  duct.  The  two  perforate  the  duodenal  wall  and  run  obliquely  for  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  between  the  coats.  They  finally  open  into  a  little  pouch  and 
that  upon  a  papilla  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  a  common  orifice,  situated  near 
the  junction  of  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  auodenum  on  its  posterior  internal 
wall.     This  is  three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  pylorus.     (See  Pancreas.) 

When  the  gall-bladder  is  distended  with  bile  or  calculi,  the  fundus  may  be  felt  through  the 
■abdominal  parietes,  especially  in  an  emaciated  subject :  the  relations  of  this  sac  will  also  serve  to 
explain  the  occasional  occurrence  of  abdominal  biliary  fistulas,  through  which  biliary  calculi  may 
pass  out,  and  of  the  passage  of  calculi  irom  the  gall-bladder  into  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or 
colon,  which  occasionally  happens. 

Stmctnre. — The  gall-bladder  consists  of  three  coats — serous,  fibrous  and  mus- 
cular, and  mucous. 

The  external  or  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum  ;  it  completely 
invests  the  fundus,  but  covers  the  body  and  neck  only  on  their  under  surface. 

The  fibro-muscular  coat  is  a  thin  but  strong  layer  which  forms  the  framework 
of  the  sac,  consisting  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  which  interlaces  in  all  directions  and 
is  mixed  with  plain  muscular  fibres  which  are  disposed  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  a  few  running  transversely. 

The  internal  or  mucous  coat  is  loosely  connected  with  the  fibrous  layer.  It  is 
generally  tinged  with  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  is  everywhere  elevated  into 
minute  rugae,  by  the  union  of  which  numerous  meshes  are  formed, 
the  depressed  intervening  spaces  having  a  polygonal  outline.  The 
meshes  are  smaller  at  the  fundus  and  neck,  being  most  developed 
about  the  centre  of  the  sac. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium 
and  secretes  an  abundance  of  thick  viscid  mucus ;  it  is  continuous 
through  the  hepatic  duct  with  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
ducts  of  the  liver,  and  through  the  ductus  communis  choledochus 
with  .the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  the  cystic  duct  the  mucous  membrane  is  raised  into  ob- 
lique crescentic  folds  much  as  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  It 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  spiral  valve  of  which 
we  have  seen  indications  in  the  small  intestine  and  rectum  (Fig. 
•678).  This  is  the  valve  of  Heister  (1758).  The  outer  surface  through  the  cyguc 
•of  the  duct  presents  indentations  at  the  attachment  of  these  folds,  biadder?(Ge^nbSr!) 
giving  it  a  sacculated  or  twisted  appearance  (Fig.  677). 

The  coats  of  the  larger  ducts  are  an  external  or  fibrous  and  an  internal  or 
mucous.  The  fibrous  coat  is  composed  of  strong  fibro-areolar  tissue,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  muscular  tissue  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  a  circular  manner 
around  the  duct.  The  mucous  coat  is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  hepatic  duct  and  gall-bladder,  and  also  with  that  of  the  duodenum,  and,  like 
the  mucous  membrane  of  these  structures,  its  epithelium  is  of  the  columnar 
variety.  It  is  provided  with  numerous  tubules,  which  are  lobulated  and  open  by 
.minute  orifices  scattered  irregularly  (Fig.  675). 

SurfEU^e  Form. — ^The  liver  is  situated  in  the  right  hypochondriac  and  the  epigastric  regions, 
rand  is  moulded  to  the  arch  of  the  Diaphragm.  In  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  it  lies  under 
cover  of  the  lower  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  but  in  the  epigastric  region  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  abdominal  wall  in  the  subcostal  angle.  The  upper  limit  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  irom  the  articulation  of  tne  fifth  right  costal  cartilage  to  the  sternum 
horizontally  outward  to  a  little  below  the  nipple,  and  then  inclined  downward  to  reach  the 
seventh  rib  at  the  side  of  the  chest.  The  upper  limit  of  the  left  lobe  may  be  defined  by  continu- 
ing this  line  to  the  lefl,  with  an  inclination  downward  as  it  crosses  the  gladiolus,  to  a  point  about 
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two  inchas  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  on  a  level  with  the  sixth  left  costal  cartilage.  The  lower 
limit  of  the  liver  may  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  half  an  inch  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
thorax  on  the  right  side  as  far  as  the  ninth  right  costal  cartilage,  and  thence  obliquely  upward 
across  the  subcostal  angle  to  the  eighth  left  costal  cartilage.  A  slight  curved  line  with  its  con- 
vexity to  the  left  from  this  point — i.  e.  the  eighth  left  costal  cartilage — ^to  the  termination  of  the 
line  indicating  the  upper  limit  will  denote  the  left  margin  of  the  liver.  The  fundus  of  the  eall- 
bladder  approaches  the  surface  behind  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  close 
to  the  outer  margin  of  the  Right  rectus  muscle. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  liver  is  subject  to  considerable  alterations  in  position,  and 
the  student  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  different  circumstances  under  which  this 
occurs,  as  they  are  of  importance  in  determining  the  existence  of  enlargement  or  other  diseases 
of  the  organ. 

Its  position  varies  according  to  the  posture  of  the  body.  In  the  erect  position  in  the  adult 
male  the  edge  of  the  liver  projects  about  half  an  inch  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  right  costal 
cartilages,  and  its  anterior  border  can  be  oft^n  felt  in  this  situation  if  the  abdominal  wall  is  thin. 
In  the  supine  position  the  liver  gravitates  backward  and  recedes  above  the  lower  margin  of  the 
ribs,  and  cannot  then  be  detected  b^  the  finger.  In  the  prone  position  it  falls  forward,  and  can 
then  generally  be  felt  in  a  patient  with  loose  and  lax  abdominal  walls.  Its  position  varies  also 
with  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  Diaphragm.  In  a  deep  inspiration  the  liver  descends  below 
the  ribs;  in  expiration  it  is  raised  behmd  them.  Again,  in  emphysema,  where  the  lungs  are 
distended  and  the  Diaphragm  descends  very  low,  the  liver  is  pushed  down;  in  some  other 
diseases,  as  phthisis,  where  the  Diaphragm  is  much  arched,  the  liver  rises  verv  high  up.  Pres- 
sure from  without,  as  in  tight-lacing,  by  compressing  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  displaces  the 
liver  considerably,  its  anterior  edge  often  extending  as  low  as  the  crest  of  the  ileum ;  and  its- 
convex  surface  is  oft^n  at  the  same  time  deeply  indented  from  the  pressure  of  the  ribs.  A^n, 
its  position  vari^  greatly  according  to  the  greater  or  less  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestmea. 
When  the  intestines  are  empty  the  liver  descends  in  the  abdomen,  but  when  they  are  distended 
it  is  pushed  upward.  Its  relations  to  surrounding  organs  may  also  be  changed  by  the  growth  of 
tumors  or  by  collections  of  fluid  in  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — On  account  of  its  large  size,  its  fixed  position,  and  its  friability,  the 
liver  is  more  fr^uently  ruptured  than  any  of  the  abdominal  viscenu  The  rupture  may  vbj^' 
considerably  in  extent,  from  a  slight  scratch  to  an  extensive  laceration  completely  through  its 
substance,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  Sometimes  an  internal  rupture  without  laceration  of  the 
peritoneal  covering  takes  place,  and  such  ii^uries  are  most  susceptible  of  repair ;  but  small  tears 
of  the  surface  may  also  heal ;  when,  however,  the  laceration  is  extensive,  death  usually  takes 
place  frt>m  haemorrhage,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  hepatic  veins  are  contained  in  ri^d 
canals  in  the  liver-substance  and  are  unable  to  contract,  and  are  moreover  unprovided  with 
valves.  The  liver  may  also  be  torn  by  the  end  of  a  broken  rib  perforating  the  Diaphragm. 
The  liver  may  be  iinured  by  stal»  or  other  punctured  wounds,  and  when  these  are  inflicted 
through  the  chest-wall  both  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities  may  be  opened  up  and  both  lung  and 
liver  be  wounded.  In  cases  of  wound  oi  the  liver  from  the  front,  hernia  of  a  part  of  this  viscus 
may  take  place,  but  can  generally  easily  be  replaced.  Abscess  of  the  liver  is  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence,  and  may  open  in  many  different  ways  on  account  of.  the  relations  of  this  viscus  to- 
other organs.  Thus,  it  has  been  known  to  burst  into  the  lungs,  and  the  pus  been  coughed  up, 
or  into  the  stomach  and  the  pus  vomited ;  it  may  burst  into  the  colon  or  into  the  duodenum ; 
or,  by  perforating  the  Diaphragm,  it  may  empty  itself  into  the  x>leural  cavity.  Frequently  it 
makes  its  way  forward  and  points  on  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and  finally  it  may  burst  into- 
the  peritonei  or  pericardiac  cavities.  Abscesses  of  the  liver  frequently  require  opening,  and 
this  should  be  done  preferably  by  an  incision  in  the  right  semilunar  line,  in  two  stages:  the 
peritoneal  cavity  being  opened  and  the  liver  over  the  summit  of  the  abscess  being  stitched  to  the 
parietal  peritoneum  on  tne  first  occasion,  and  three  or  four  days  subsequently  the  abscess  being 
evacuated.  Hydatid  cysts  are  more  often  found  in  the  liver  than  in  an^  other  of  the  viscera. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  embr3*o  of  the  egg  of  the  t^nia  echinococcus,  being 
liberated  in  the  stomach  bv  the  disintegration  of  its  shell,  bores  its  way  through  the  gastric 
walls,  and  usually  enters  a  blood-vessel  and  is  carried  by  the  blood-stream  to  the  hepatic  capil- 
laries, where  its  onward  course  is  arrested,  and  where  it  undergoes  development  into  the  fully- 
formed  hydatid. 

When  the  gall-bladder  ]&  ruptured,  or  one  of  its  main  ducts,  which  may  occur  indepen- 
dently of  laceration  of  the  liver,  the  iiyury  is  necessarily  fatal  from  peritonitis  caused  by  the 
extravasation  of  bile  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  gall-bladder  may  become  distended  with  bile  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  its  duct  or  the 
common  bile-duct,  or  from  a  collection  of  gall-stones  within  its  interior,  thus  forming  a  large 
tumor.  The  swelling  is  pear-shaped,  and  projects  downward  and  forward  to  the  umbilicus.  It 
moves  with  respiration,  since  it  is  attached  to  the  liver.  To  relieve  this  condition  the  gall-blad- 
der must  be  opened  and  the  gall-stones  removed.  The  operation  is  performed  by  an  incision 
two  or  three  inches  long  in  the  right  semilunar  line,  commencing  an  inch  below  the  costal  mar- 
gin. The  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  and,  the  tumor  having  been  found,  sponges  are  packed 
round  it  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  it  is  aspirated.  When  the  contained  fluid  has  been 
evacuated  the  flaccid  bladder  is  drawn  out  of  the  aixiominal  wound  and  its  wall  incised  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch ;  any  gall-stones  in  the  bladder  are  now  removed  and  the  interior  of  the  sac- 
sponged  dry.    If  the  case  is  one  of  obstruction  of  the  duct,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  dislodge 
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the  Btone  by  maDipTilation  through  the  wall  of  the  duct,  or  it  must  be  crushed  from  without  by 
carefuljv  padded  forceps.  After  all  obstnictiou  has  been  removed  a  drainage-tube  is  to  be 
inserted  and  the  ezUmal  wound  closed  around  it,  the  Htitches  being  passed  through  the  parietal 
peritoneum  and  also  through  the  peritoneum  covering  (he  gall-bladder  around  the  incision,  so  as 
to  bring  these  two  surfaces  into  apposition.  The  fistulous  opening  generally  closes  in  the  couise 
of  a  few  weeks. 

THE  PAHOBEAS. 
_  Dissection. — The  pancreas  may  be  exposed  for  disseetion  in  three  different  ways  :  1,  By 
raising  the  liver,  drawing  down  the  stomach,  and  t«aring  through  the  gastro-hepatic  omentnm 
and  tne  ascending  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon.  2.  By  raising  the  stoniacn,  the  arch  of 
the  colon,  and  great  omentum,  and  then  dividing  the  inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-eolon 
and  raising  the  ascending  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon.  3.  By  dividing  the  two  layers  of 
peritooetim  which  descend  from  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  form  the  great  omentum, 
turning  the  stomach  upward,  and  then  cutting  through  the  ascending  layer  of  the  transveise 
meso-colon  (see  Figs-  ^6  and  616). 

The  pancieas  {Kuu-xpia^,  all  flesh)  or  the  abdominal  salivary  gland,  is  a  com- 
pound racemose  gland,  similar  in  structure  to  the  salivary  glands,  though  softer 
and  less  compact.  It  is  long  and  lies  transversely  across  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen  and  when  hardened  in  situ  is  prismatic,  with  three  surfaces.  But 
usually,  when  removed  from  the  body,  it  appears  flattened,  with  only  two  surfaces 
and  two  borders.  It  lies  deep  in  the  epigastrium  at  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra ;  behind  the  stomach  ;  between  the  duodenum  on  the  right  and  the  spleen 
on  the  left,  so  that  for  clinical  and  surgical  purposes  it  is  scarcely  approachable. 
In  shape,  Meckel  compared  it  to  a  sort  of  hammer ;  Verneuil,  to  a  cross  placed 
on  its  side,  the  short  vertical  arm  representing  the  head.  Winslow  compared  it 
to  a  dog's  tongue.  Its  right  extremity  being  Broad  is  termed  the  head  ;  then  fol- 
lows a  constriction  made  by  the  two  terminal  parts  of  the  duodenal  loop  called 
the  neck,  which  connects  head  and  body.  The  body  is  the  free  portion  passing  to 
the  left,  and  finally  it  abuts  against  the  spleen  as  the  tail  (Figs.  634  and  679). 
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In  color  the  pancreas  is  grayish-white  in  the  intervals  of  digestion,  turning  to 
a  rosy  hue  during  secretion. 

Its  volume  presents  many  variations.  In  general  it  is  bigger  in  man  than  in 
woman.  It  is  usually  15-16  cm,  long  (six  inches) ;  its  width  is  not  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  its  length  ;  its  thickness  is  15-18  mm.  (one-half  to  one  inch).  Length, 
23  cm. ;  width,  4.5  cm. ;  thickness,  2.8  cm.  (Luschka).  Its  volume  is  54-90  c.c. 
Its  weight  is  about  70  gm.  in  the  male  and  60  in  the  female,  two  and  one-fourth  to 
three  and  a  half  ounces.     A  maximum  weight  is  105  gm. 

The  head  of  the  pancreas  is  called  disc-shaped,  or,  since  it  is  elongated  both 
above  and  below,  hammer-shaped.  It  is  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  con- 
forms to  the  whole  concavity  of  the  duodenum  made  up  of  its  four  parts,  and  not  vice 
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vend.     Its  edges  overlap  the  surface  of  the  duodenum  and  may  be  connected  by 
muscular  tissue.     There  is  an  interruptioo  at  one  place,  below  and  to  the  left  in 


il  of  iptiuU  columD  and  poaUriot 


front  of  the  preaortic  portion  of  the  duodenum,  where  the  root  of  the  mesentery 
passes,  in  which  are  contained  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels,  the  vein  to  the 
right  and  the  artery  to  the  lefl  (Figs.  634  and  679).      Both  vessels  run  in  s 


Fio.  esi.— Same  as  previous  figure,  but  with  right  kidney  and  spluen  Kmovud.     (Drawn  (tom  Hit'  modeLI 

groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  head,  and  near  the  descending  duodenam 
in  a  groove  or  canal  is  the  common  bile-duct.  A  part  of  the  pancreatic  tissue  is 
bent  around  behind  the  vessels,  which  is  called  the  Jester  head.     The  posterior 
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surface  of  the  head  is  bound  by  loose  tissue  to  and  rests  upon  the  inferior  vena 
cava  and  right  crus  of  diaphragm,  coeliac  plexus,  left  renal  vein,  and  right  renal 
vessels ;  the  descending  duodenum  intervenes  between  it  and  the  right  kidney. 
Near  its  lower  end  it  is  crossed  in  front  by  the  transverse  colon  and  transverse 
mesocolon.  The  superior  and  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal  vessels  are  in  front 
of  the  head. 

The  neck  is  about  one  inch  long,  passing  upward  and  forward  to  the  left ;  it 
is  bounded  above  by  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  and  below  by  the  end  of  the 
ascending  portion.  The  stomach,  if  distended,  touches  this  portion  by  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  pylorus.  Behind  it  is  the  junction  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
vein  with  the  vena  portsB  (Fig.  681).  To  the  right  it  is  grooved  by  the  gastro- 
duodenal  and  superior  pancreatico-duodenal  arteries. 

The  body  and  tail  constitute  the  prismatic  portion  presenting  three  surfaces 
and  three  borders :  anterior ^  posterior^  and  inferior  surfaces ;  superior  and  two 
inferior  borders.  Some  regard  the  surfaces  as  posterior,  antero-superior,  and 
antero-inferior,  making  an  anterior  border  more  distinct.  This  part  of  the  pan- 
creas passes  from  the  right  to  the  left  and  is  moulded  to  different  structures, 
following  the  example  of  the  liver.  Its  anterior  surface  is  fitted  to  the  convexity 
of  the  filled  stomach ;  its  posterior  surface  is  more  flat  except  where  it  covers  the 
left  kidney ;  the  tail  passes  upward  and  backward  to  the  spleen.  The  anterior 
surface  is  concave,  looks  upward  and  forward  ;  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach 
lies  upon  it,  separated  by  the  bursa  omentalis,  or  two  layers  of  the  lesser  sac. 
Perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach  can  reach  the  pancreas  and  result  in  fusion  of 
these  two  organs,  or  in  hemorrhage  from  the  splenic  vessels. 

The  posterior  surface  (Figs.  680  and  681)  corresponds  internally  to  the  aorta 
and  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 
It  crosses  the  second  or  third  lumbar  vertebra.  Near  the  upper  edge  are  two  fur- 
rows— one  for  the  somewhat  tortuous  splenic  artery  and  a  straight  one  for  the 
splenic  vein.  The  surface  shows  a  shallow  furrow  for  the  splenic  vein,  which 
ascends  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge  toward  the  left  to  the  upper  ed^e. 
This  edge  carries  a  furrow  from  the  middle  along  the  left  half,  in  which  the 
splenic  artery  takes  part  of  its  course.  The  splenic  vein  in  its  outer  half  runs 
above  the  edge  to  reach  the  hilus  of  the  spleen.  To  the  left  is  the  left  kidney 
and  its  vessels,  and  sometimes  the  left  suprarenal  capsule.  The  relations  to  the 
left  kidney  show  two  types :  one  is  seen  in  the  His  models  and  Fig.  636,  where 
the  pancreas  runs  directly  over  the  hilus  and  centre  of  the  kidney,  exposing  the 
suprarenal  capsule,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  anterior  kidney  surface  above, 
the  tail  touching  the  lower  part  of  the  spleen. 

The  other  type  is  seen  in  Fig.  634.  Here  the  pancreas  is  higher,  and  crosses 
the  upper  part  of  the  kidney,  leaving  exposed  above  its  edge  the  whole  or  only  a 
part  of  the  left  suprarenal  capsule.  The  tail  touches  the  same  part  of  the  spleen 
in  each  case,  showing  it  is  also  elevated  with  the  pancreas.  (Compare  Figs. 
684  and  679.) 

The  inferior  surface  is  narrow,  only  1  to  2  cm.  broad,  and  shows,  in  the  organ 
hardened  in  situ,  internally  a  cavity  and  laterally  a  convexity,  each  directed 
downward.  It  rests  by  the  concavity  on  the  duodeno-jejunal  flexure,  and  often 
on  some  coils  of  the  jejunum,  and  to  the  left  on  the  transverse  colon. 

The  superior  border  of  the  body  on  the  right  is  prominent,  blunt,  and  flat ; 
laterally,  near  the  tail,  it  is  narrower  and  sharper.  The  inner  blunt  elevation  is 
covered  by  the  lesser  omentum,  and  fits  into  and  behind  the  lesser  curvature  of 
the  stomach ;  it  is  the  tuber  omentaU  of  the  pancreas.  Between  it  and  the  tuber 
omentale  of  the  liver  is  the  lesser  sac.  This  border  is  related  above  to  the  coeliac 
axis  and  solar  plexus,  and  to  two  of  the  branches  of  the  former,  the  hepatic 
artery  passing  to  the  right,  the  splenic  to  the  left. 

The  inferior  or  anterior  border  is  the  dividing  line  for  the  two  layers  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon.  The  upper  layer  passes  up  over  the  anterior  surface  and 
here  constitutes  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lesser  sac.    The  lower  layer  passes  down 
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over  the  narrov  inferior  surface  (Fig.  679).  Thus  the  posterior  surface  is  devoid 
of  peritoneum. 

The  tail  of  the  pancreas  rests  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
spleen,  or  is  bound  to  it  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  Ug.  pancreatico-lienate.  It 
crosses  over  the  middle  of  tbe  left  kidney,  or  kidney  and  capsule,  or  capsule 
alone.     In  front  of  this  portion  is  the  left  gastro-epiploic  artery. 

The  excretory  duet  of  the  gland,  ductus  pancreaticui  or  canal  of  Wirtung  runs 
(1643)  from  left  to  right  id  the  long  axis  of  the  gland,  Hoinetimea  approaching 
the  anterior  surface,  but  more  often  the  posterior  surface.  It  begins  with  a  very 
small  calibre,  formed  by  union  of  small  ducts  from  the  lobules,  in  the  tail  part, 
and  gradually  increases  in  size  on  the  receipt  of  tributaries  from  every  side ;  so 
that  near  its  mouth  it  attains  the  size  of  the  classical  quill,  about  one-ninth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  can  be  found  by  its  white  color  and  close  relation  to  tbe 
large  pancreatic  artery.  After  reaching  the  neck  it  turns  downward,  backward, 
and  to  the  right  in  the  head,  and  reaches  the  left  side  of  the  common  bile-duct, 
and  both  go  to  the  descending  duodenum. 

It  receives  numerous  branches  in  the  head  of  the  gland,  a  large  one  from 
below,  and  the  ductus  pancreaticua  accestorius  or  ductus  Santorini  from  above 
(1775)  (Fig.  682). 

This  latter  duct  opens  into  the  duodenum  independently  on  a  papilla  about 
one  inch  above  the  orifice  of  the  others.'     The  usual  course  of  its  contents,  how- 


FiQ.  682,— PancreM  and  duodenum  ffom  behind.    The  pan.  Fio.  683.— Section  of  duodenal  wiU 

erratic  duct  ie  dlsaectcd  free  and  the  poateriot  waU  of  (ho  du-  through  tbe  papUla  on  vhlch  (lie  bUe 

odenum  lemoved.    (Henle.)  and  pancreatic  dncU  open.    (Henle.l 

ever,  is  below  into  the  pancreatic  duct.  Should  this  become  occluded  near  its 
orifice  then  a  reverse  flow  might  occur  in  the  duct  of  Santorini. 

The  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts  do  not  unite  outside  the  duodenal  wall.  They 
enter  it  obliquely  and  run  obliquely  a  short  distance  between  its  coats  and  then 
unite  at  an  acute  angle  and  empty  into  a  common  receptacle  just  under  the 
mucous  membrane  (Fig.  683).  This  little  bladder-like  pouch  is  called  the  dwcr- 
ticultim  Vateri  (1720).  It  throws  up  a  papilla  of  mucous  membrane  situated  on 
the  free  edge  of  one  of  the  valvulte  conniventes.  This  is  the  papilla  of  l^aUr. 
It  has  a  single  opening,  which  can  be  best  found  by  the  presence  of  a  drop 
of  fluid  intruded  by  pressure  on  tbe  gall-bladder  or  pancreas.  The  papilla 
is  still  farther  concealed  by  a  mucous  fold,  which  covers  it  from  above 
(Fig.  683). 

Abnormal  forms  occur ;  the  descending  duodenum  may  be  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  pancreatic  tissue ;  the  tail  may  be  bifid ;  a  part  of  the  head  curving 
around  behind  the  mesenteric  vessels  may  form  the  lesser  pancreas.  Accessory 
glands  (pancreas  acccssorium)  are  found  most  often  in  the  waits  of  the  Jejunum 
and  in  those  of  the  stomach. 


THE  PANCREAS. 


^_ ..^„  ._ie relatloDi ol  the 

paDcreai.   (BniiDc.) 

Eelations  in  Detail  (Fig.  684). 

Superiorly  : 

First  part  of  duodenum  ; 
Cfleliac  axis,  solar  plexus; 
Splenic  and  hepatic  arteries; 
Tuber  oment&le  of  liver. 

Anteriorfi/: 

Bursa  omentalis  (lesser  sac); 
Posterior  surface  of  stomach ; 
Gastro-duodenal  artery  ; 
Pan creati co-duodenal  arteries  ; 
Upper  layer  of  transverse  mesocolon ; 
Transverse  colon. 

To  right :  To  left  ; 

Concavity  of  duodennm.  Lower  part  of  inner  surface  of  spleen. 

Posteriorly : 

Second  (third  or  first)  lumbar  vertebra; 

Pancreatic  and  common  bile-ducts; 

Vena  cava  inferior: 

Origin  of  thoracic  duct ; 

Crura  of  diaphragm ; 

Cfeliac  plexus ; 

Aorta ; 

Sup.  mesenteric  artery : 

Splenic,  sup.  and  inf.  mesenteric  veins; 

Vena  portse : 

Ri^ht  and  left  renal  vessels; 

Left  kidney  (or  kidney  and  capsule  or  capsule  alone). 
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Inferiorly  : 

Duodeno-jejunal  flexure; 

Third  and  fourth  parts  of  duodenum ; 

Jejunum ; 

Transverse  colon ; 

Lower  layer  of  transverse  meBOColon  ; 

Superior  mesenteric  vessels ; 

Inferior  mesenteric  vein ; 

Mesentery. 

Vessel!  and  Nerves. — The  pancreas  is  the  only  abdominal  organ  which  does  not 
have  a  special  artery  from  the  aorta.  Its  supply  comes  from  the  coeliac  axis  and 
superior  mesenteric.  The  splenic  artery  gives  the  pancreaticoi  parv<E  and  pan- 
creatica  magna,  which  supply  the  tail  and  body.  The  pancreatico-duodenalis 
guperior  comes  from  the  gastro- duodenal  is  of  the  hepatic.  These  all  come  from 
the  cceliac  axis.  The  superior  mesenteric  gives  off  the  pancreatico-duodenalis 
inferior,  which,  with  the  superior,  supplies  the  head. 

The  veins  are  of  the  same  names,  and  empty  into  the  splenic  and  superior 
mesenteric  veins,  all  belonging  to  the  portal  system. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  are  numerous,  divided,  according  to  their  course,  in 
upper,  lower,  right,  and  left  sets  (Sappey). 

The  upper  open  into  a  row  of  lymph-glands  along  the  splenic  artery ;  the 
lower  open  into  glands  on  the  posterior  surface  around  the  superior  mesenteric 
vessels ;  the  right  open  into  three  or  four  glands  found  between  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  and  descending  duodenum ;  the  left,  into  a  group  of  glands  situated 
between  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  and  spleen  in  the  pancreatico-lienal  ligament. 

The  nerves  rise  from  the  cceliac  plexas,  and  probably  have  some  elements  of 
the  right  vagus,  and  accompany  the  vessels  which  supply  the  pancreas;  the  most 
of  them  go  with  the  splenic  artery.  They  are  non-medullated  and  gaogliated. 
In  the  gland  they  run  independently  of  the  vessels. 

In  structure  the  pancreas  closely  resembles  the  parotid  gland.  It  differs  in 
certain  particulars,  and  is  looser  and  softer  in  its  texture.    It  is  not  enclosed  in  a 


Human  paacreaa.    (Bohm  ajid  Davidoff.) 


distinct  capsule,  but  is  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue  which  dips  down  into  its 
interstices  and  divides  the  gland  tissue  into  lobes,  and  these  are  subdivided  by 
septa  into  lobules  which  in  turn  are  composed  of  groups  of  alveoli,  connected 
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with  one  of  the  ramifications  of  the  main  duct  (Fig.  685).  This  interalveolar 
connective  tissue  supports  the  blood-vessels,  and  in  certain  parts  of  it  are  seen 
collections  of  cells,  interalveolar  cell'ialets.  They  are  permeated  by  a  network  of 
capillaries,  and  are  very  characteristic  of  the  pancreas.  Their  function  is  un- 
known. The  minute  ducts  are  lined  by  short  columnar  epithelium,  shorter  than 
that  found  in  the  salivary  ducts,  and  with  no  striation.  The  alveoli  are  tubular, 
wavy,  and  convoluted,  lined  by  columnar  cells  which  presents  two  zones:  an 
outer  one  presenting  the  nucleus,  clear  and  faintly  striated ;  and  an  inner  granu- 
lar one,  next  the  lumen.  These  are  the  secreting  cells ;  after  their  activity  the 
granular  zone  occupies  most  of  the  cell,  whereas,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  digestion, 
the  clear  zone  did  this.  The  lumen  of  the  alveolus  is  hardly  visible,  being  filled 
by  spindle-shaped  cells,  the  centro-acinar  cells  of  Langerhaus.  Piersol  considers 
these  as  imperfectly  developed  acini,  and  calls  them  bodies  of  Langerhaus. 

The  pancreatic  duct  presents  two  coats,  fibro-elastic  and  mucous.  There  is  no 
sign  of  muscular  tissue.  Fine  intercellular  canaliculi  have  been  seen,  compar- 
able to  those  of  the  liver,  passing  from  between  the  cells  to  the  lumen  of  an 
alveolus. 

SnrflEice  Form. — ^Tlie  pancreas  lies  in  front  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  can  some- 
times be  felt,  in  emaciated  subjects,  when  the  stomach  and  colon  are  empty,  by  making  deep 
pressure  in  the  middle  line  about  three  inches  above  the  umbilicus. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  pancreas  presents  but  little  of  surgical  importance.  It  is  occa- 
sionally the  seat  of  cancer,  which  usually  affects  the  head  or  duodenal  end,  and  therefore  oHen 
speedily  involves  the  common  bile-duct,  leading  to  persistent  jaundice.  Cysts  are  also  occasion- 
ally found  in  it,  which  may  present  in  the  epigastric  region,  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbil- 
icus, and  may  require  openmg  and  drainage.  The  fiuid  in  them  contains  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  pancreatic  secretion  and  is  very  irritating,  so  that,  if  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
skin  of  the  abdominal  wall,  it  is  likely  to  produce  intractable  eczema.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
pancreas  is  the  only  abdominal  viscus  which  has  never  been  found  in  a  hernial  protrusion ;  but 
even  this  organ  has  been  found,  in  company  with  other  viscera,  in  rare  cases  of  diaphragmatic 
hernia.  The  pancreas  has  been  known  to  become  invaginated  into  the  intestine,  and  portions 
of  the  organ  have  sloughed  off.  In  cases  of  excision  of  the  pylorus  p«at  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  avoid  wounding  the  pancreas,  as  the  escape  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  may  be  attended 
with  serious  results.  According  to  Billroth,  it  is  likely,  in  consequence  of  its  peptonizing  quali- 
ties, to  dissolve  the  cicatrix  of  the  stomach. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  is  the  largest  and  most  important  ductless  gland.  It  is  probably 
related  to  the  vascular  system,  yet  its  anatomical  relations  to  the  stomach  and 
physiological  relation  to  the  liver,  may  allow  it  to  be  described  as  an  accessory  to 
the  digestive  tract. 

It  is  placed  deep  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  between  the  fundus  of  the  stom- 
ach and  diaphragm,  above  the  descending  colon. 

In  number  there  is  but  one,  yet  various  observations  show  it  may  be  congeni- 
tally  lacking,  or  may  be  multiple ;  as  many  as  twenty-three  in  one  body.  These 
are  called  accessory  or  supernumerary  spleens  (lienculi),  probably  occasioned  by 
the  deep  notching  of  the  anterior  margin  and  separation  of  the  included  parts. 
They  may  be  connected  with  the  mother-organ  by  thin  bridges  of  splenic  tissue 
or  only  by  a  portion  of  capsule.  They  are  generally  wholly  isolated,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  great  omentum,  transverse  mesocolon,  or 
in  the  pancreas  on  a  branch  of  the  splenic  artery.  Frequently,  one  or  two  are 
in  the  region  of  the  hilus.  They  are  of  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  red  to  almost 
black  in  color  and  of  a  rounded  form. 

No  organ  varies  more  in  volume  than  the  spleen.  In  children  it  is  relatively 
well  developed.  In  old  age  it  is  usually  atrophied.  It  varies  with  the  same 
individual,  with  sex,  degree  of  fulness  of  portal  vein,  state  of  health  or  of  dis- 
ease, and  with  the  influence  of  certain  drugs.  It  is  hypertrophied  in  all  infec- 
tious diseases  and  in  all  depending  upon  malarial  poison  or  leukaemia.  It  may 
be  so  large  as  to  reach  the  pelvis  and  weigh  many  pounds. 

Its  average  length  in  ten  adult  men  was  found  to  be  12  cm.  (five  or  six 
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inches);  breadth,  8  em.;  thickness,  3  cm.  (Sappey).     In  children  its  proportion 
to  body-weight  is  1  to  350 ;  in  adults  1  to  320 ;  in  old  age  1  to  700. 

Its  average  cadaveric  weight  in  the  above  ten  gpecimens  was  195  gm.  If 
filled  with  blood  ita  physiological  weight  would  be  225  gm.  (or  7  ounces).  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.054,  showing  greater  density  than  the  liver.  Its  volume  is 
200  to  300  cc. 

Its  color  in  the  living  animal  is  dark  red  and  probably  the  same  in  living  man. 
After  death  it  is  dark  purple  to  a  grayish  red,  due  to  the  presence  of  venous 
blood. 

In  consittenee  it  is  soft  and  distensible  and  liable  to  laceration. 
Form  and  Bslations. — The  spleen  may  be  ellipsoid,  tongue-sbaped  in  length, 
or  it  may  be  rectilinear  with  its  four  corners  rounded  off.  An  internal  view  of 
the  model  by  Hia  (Fig.  612),  shows  it 
to  be  somewhat  broader  ahove  than 
below,  while  typical  forms  presented 
by  Luschka  show  two  types  both  larger 
below.  One  is  rectangular  which  is 
most  frequent,  and  one  is  oval  (Fig. 
686). 

Three  gurfacea  may  be  distin- 
guished, phrenic  or  external,  basal,  and 
internal,  which  is  subdivided  by  the 
intermediate  ridge  {margo  intermediim) 
into  an  anterior ^ag^ric  portion  (supfr- 
Jieieg  gastrica),  and  a  posterior  renal 
portion  (superficies  reiialis). 
jl  B  There  are  two    margins,    anterior 

or  crenated  (margo  crenatus,  and  poi- 
A.  »twI.'!"Sa'.S.?~""j.'oSl  Sm™  S'S;     frior  (margo  <,»(«,«.). 
(Lusciika.)  The  spleen  lies  obliquely  with  its 

long  axis  placed  deep  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  ribs.  It  lies  between  the  concave  surface 
of  the  diaphragm,  placed  to  the  left,  behind  and  above,  and  the  fundus  of  the  stom- 
ach, placed  to  the  right  and  in  front.  It  is  above  the  left  kidney  and  splenic 
flexure  of  colon  {Fig.  680).  This  figure  will  repay  study  as  we  do  not  always 
appreciate  that  the  suprarenal  capsule  and  kidney  and  spleen  rise  nearly  to  the 
cardia  with  the  pancreas,  transverse  colon,  and  splenic  flexure  in  immediate 
contact. 

Its  large  convex  phrenic  surface  lies  against  the  costal  part  of  the  diaphragm 
and  looks  upward,  backward,  and  to  the  left  or  even  a  little  inward  above.  It  is 
covered  by  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs,  but  separated  from  them  by  the 
peritoneum,  diaphragm,  costo-phrenic  sinus,  and  in  part  by  the  left  pleura  and 
lung.  In  some  cases  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  extends  between  this  surface  of 
the  spleen  and  diaphragm.  This  is  normal  at  birth  when  the  hepatic  surface  of 
the  spleen  is  the  biggest  of  all. 

The  internal  surface  directed  toward  the  abdominal  cavity  is  divided  by  a 
prominent  ridge  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  posterior  is  narrow  and  the  anterior 
broad. 

The  hilus  of  the  spleen  may  be  on  the  ridge,  but  is  usually  anterior  to  it.  It 
is  represented  by  an  irregular  longitudinal  row  of  depressions,  in  which  the  arteries 
and  nerves  enter  and  through  which  the  lymphatics  and  veins  emerge. 

The  surface  posterior  to  the  ridge  is  the  renal  surface,  flat  and  not  reaching 
as  high  as  the  gastric  surface,  it  is  turned  inward  and  downward  toward  the  left 
crus  of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  upper  and  outer  margin  of  the 
left  kidney,  and  usually  the  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  gastric  surface,  broad  and  concave,  is  directed  inward  and  forward. 
When  the  stomach  is  distended  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  this  surface  lies 
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against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  fuDdus  and  body  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  680). 
Lower   down  it  touches  the  tail  of  the  pancreas. 

The  bagal  surface  forms  the  lower  and  outer  end  of  the  spleen,  and  is  trian- 
gular in  shape.  This  does  not  rest  on  the  left  kidney,  but  frequently  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  and  regularly  with  the  splenic  flexure  of  the 
colon  and  phreno-colic  ligament. 

The  anterior  or  crenate  margin  is  sharp  and  thin  and  usually  marked  by  a 
few,  two  to  four,  notches  more  or  less  deeply  cut.  It  separates  the  internal  from 
.     ..:--.■"    I  > 


Fia.  6fl7.— Relations  of  abdominal  viscera.    Posterior  view,    (Joessel.) 

the  phrenic  surface.  Traced  from  the  upper  end  of  the  spleen,  this  border  passes 
outward,  convex  above.  This  lies  between  the  diaphragm  and  stomach  nearly  as 
high  as  the  eardia.  The  border  then  passes  downward  and  forward,  and  is  in 
close  contact  with  the  chest-wall  at  the  mid-axillary  line. 

The  inner  or  iniermediate  horrJer  lies  on  the  interior  surface  posterior  to  the 
hilus,  and  separates  the  gastric  and  renal  surfaces.  The  posterior  or  blunt  border 
separates  the  internal  and  phrenic  surfaces.  It  dips  in  oetween  the  diaphragm 
and  left  kidney,  and  runs  downward  and  outward  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
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eleventh  rib.  A  lower  border  may  be  described  between  the  phrenic  and  basal 
surfaces. 

The  upper  end  of  the  spleen  lies  on  the  level  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 
It  approaches  the  vertebral  column  to  within  2  or  3  cm.,  and  often  touches  it. 
It  is -covered  behind  by  the  ribs  and  the  great  Sacro-spinalis  muscle. 

The  lower  end  of  the  spleen  extends  more  or  less  forward,  but  normally,  even 
in  deep  inspiration,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  costo-clavicular  line,  which  con- 
nects the  left  ster no-clavicular  articulation  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  eleventh 
rib.  Frequently  it  only  reaches  the  axillary  line.  In  regard  to  the  relations  of 
the  spleen  to  the  thoracic  cavity  and  lung  three  zones  can  be  distinguished  (Fig. 
687) :  (1)  The  upper  part  of  the  spleen  is  completely  covered  by  the  left  lung ; 
(2)  the  middle  part  corresponds  to  the  costo-phrenic  sinus ;  (3)  the  lower  part 
extends  over  the  lower  pleural  limit  and  projects  down  over  the  costal  origin  of 
the  diaphragm.  Its  relations  to  the  pleura  and  pleural  cavity  explain  why 
wounds  of  the  spleen  can  be  accompanied  by  wounds  of  the  lung  and  why  abscess 
of  the  spleen  may  open  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  left  pleural  cavity. 

It  can  also  be  seen  how  the  limit  of  percussion  is  very  narrow.  The  upper 
part  is  covered  by  the  lung  and  thick  muscles  of  the  back.  The  part  not  covered 
by  the  lung  applies  itself  to  the  left  kidney  and  splenic  flexure  of  colon  whereby 
the  percussion  note  may  be  modified,  especially  if  fsecal  masses  be  in  the  colon 
or  if  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  be  filled  w  ith  food.  Abnormal  enlargements  of 
the  spleen  may  be  diagnosed  by  palpation  as  well  as  by  percussion. 

Relations. 

Externally  and  above: 

Peritoneum  and  left  costal  part  of  diaphragm ; 

Ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs ; 

Costo-phrenic  sinus ; 

Left  lung  and  pleura ; 

(At  birth)  left  lobe  of  liver; 

Great  muscles  of  back. 

Internally : 

Posterior  surface  of  fundus  of  stomach ; 
Left  kidney  and  capsule ; 
Tail  of  pancreas ; 
Sometimes  vertebral  column. 

Inferiorly : 

Tail  of  pancreas  sometimes  ; 

Splenic  flexure  of  colon ; 

Lig.  phreno-colicum ;  saccus  lienalis. 

Fixation  of  Spleen  and  Peritoneal  Relations. — The  position  of  the  spleen  is 
secured  by  peritoneal  folds  which  connect  it  with  the  diaphragm  and  neighboring 
organs. 

The  lig.  phreno-lienale  comes  from  the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  and  passes 
in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  spleen  to  its  point  of  insertion,  which  is 
directly  behind  the  inner  border  (margo  intermedins).  The  ligament  consists  of 
firm  connective  tissue  strands,  and  deserves  the  name  suspensory  ligament  of  the 
spleen  (lig.  suspensorium  lienis). 

The  lig.  gastro-lienale  or  g astro-splenic  omentum  connects  the  hilus  of  the 
spleen  with  the  fundus  of  the  stomach.  It  consists  of  an  anterior  layer  formed  of 
peritoneum  of  the  greater  sac,  and  a  posterior  layer  which  helps  form  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  lesser  sac  (Fig.  611).  It  only  receives  a  strong  consistency  by  the 
presence  of  the  vasa  gastrica  brevia,  which  run  in  this  fold  from  the  hilus  of  the 
spleen  to  the  stomach.  The  insertion  of  the  ligament  into  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach  has  no  firm  hold  and  can  ofier  but  little  fixation  to  the  spleen,  but 
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rather  serves  to  fasten  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  which,  in  an  empty  state,  needs 
support. 

The  lig.  lieno-renale  (Fig.  611)  is  made  of  a  posterior  layer  from  the  greater 
sac  and  an  anterior  layer  which  forms  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lesser  sac. 
It  contains  the  splenic  vessels. 

The  lig,  phreno-colicum  (incorrectly  costo-colic)  contributes  to  the  security  of 
the  spleen,  although  unconnected  with  it.  It  arises  from  the  diaphragm  opposite 
the  anterior  ends  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs,  and  passes  below  the  spleen 
downward  and  inward  to  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  and  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  descending  colon.  It  forms  a  pocket,  with  its  concavity  directed 
upward  and  inward,  the  saccus  lienalis^  which,  in  the  new-born,  regularly  receives 
the  spleen.  This  ligament  may  also  be  called  the  sustentaculum  Hems,  supporter 
of  the  spleen.  By  the  normal  condition  of  the  suspensory,  and  especially  phreno- 
colic  ligament,  the  spleen  retains  its  position.  Should  the  phreno-colic  be  re- 
laxed then  the  spleen  is  displaced  and  its  long  axis  becomes  more  vertical.  In 
rare  cases  the  normal  spleen  may  sink  deep  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  even  to 
the  pelvis.  This  is  called  the  "  wandering  spleen.'*  It  is  liable  to  atrophy  when 
the  splenic  artery  suffers  torsion.  There  are  still  two  more  inconstant  ligaments, 
the  lig.  pancreatico-lienale  and  colico-lienale.  The  former  is  present  when  the 
tail  of  the  pancreas  does  not  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
spleen ;  then  the  visceral  peritoneum  from  below  and  the  lesser  sac  from  above 
form  a  short  band  between  these  two  organs,  a  part  of  the  lig.  lieno-renale. 

The  lig.  colieo-lienale,  when  present,  passes  from  the  basal  surface  of  the 
spleen  downward  and  outward  to  the  descending  colon  and  joins  the  great  omen- 
tum.    It  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  saccus  lienalis. 

The  ligaments,  altogether,  are  the  lig.  gastro-lienale  or  gastro-splenic  omen- 
tum ;  lig.  phrenO'lienale  or  suspensory  ligament ;  lig.  phreno-eolicum  or  supporter 
of  the  spleen ;  lig.  lieno-renale^  lig.  pancreatico-lienale^  and  lig.  colico-lienale,  six 
in  number. 

Respiration  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  position  of  the  spleen,  and  especially 
on  the  percussion  limits.  In  inspiration  it  sinks  somewhat,  and  its  area  of  dul- 
ness  is  lessened  from  the  overlapping  of  the  lungs.  Yet  the  respiratory  motility 
of  the  spleen  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  liver,  because  the  diaphragm  exercises 
less  influence  over  it  than  upon  the  liver.  Hasse  ^  states  that  in  inspiration  the 
spleen  is  compressed  from  above  downward,  and  in  expiration  it  passes  upward 
and  backward  along  the  tenth  rib.  Pathological  changes  in  the  thoracic  cavity, 
as  effusions,  will  push  the  spleen  down,  or  ascites  and  tumors  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  will  push  it  up. 

Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Spleen. — The  arteries  are  branches  of  the  splenic ; 
it  divides  about  3  cm.  internal  to  the  hilus  into  three  or  four  branches  which 
soon  subdivide  into  twelve  or  fifteen  twigs,  which  enter  the  gland.  The  splenic 
vein  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  accompanying  artery. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  are  divided  into  a  superficial  and  deep  set.  Sappey  con- 
tends for  a  superficial  set  in  man,  which  is  proven  in  the  horse,  deer,  and  pig. 
The  deeper  lymphatic  vessels  follow  the  blood-vessels,  one  for  each  of  the  larger 
veins.  At  the  hilus  there  are  five  or  six  trunks  which  empty  into  the  glands 
situated  there.  In  their  farther  course  they  follow  the  blood-vessels  and  unite 
with  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  and  stomach  to  form  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  nerves  come  from  the  coeliac  plexus  and  right  vagus,  and  accompany, 
sparingly,  the  splenic  artery. 

Stmcture. — The  spleen  is  invested  by  two  coats — an  external  serous  and  an 
internal  fibro-elastic  coat  {tunica  propria). 

The  external  or  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum  ;  it  is  thin,  smooth, 
and  in  the  human  subject  intimately  adherent  to  the  fibro-elastic  coat.  It  invests 
almost  the  entire  organ,  being  reflected  from  it,  at  the  hilus,  on  to  the  great  end 
of  the  stomach,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  organ  on  to  the  Diaphragm. 

^Arch.f.  Anat.  u,  Phys.,  1886,  s.  208. 
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The  fibro-elagtic  coat  forms  the  framework  of  the  spleen.  It  invests  lie 
exterior  of  the  organ,  and  at  the  hilus  is  reflected  inward  upon  the  vessels  in  the 
form  of  vaginae  or  sheaths.  From  these  sheaths,  as  well  as  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  fibro-elastic  coat,  numerous  small  fibrous  bands,  trabecule  (Fig.  688),  are 


Fia.  GS8.— TnaiTerae  section  of  the  apleen,  ihoirlag  the  trabecular  Cluue  and  (he  aplenic  vela  and  iti  bmncbM. 

given  off  in  all  directions ;  these,  uniting,  constitute  the  areolar  framework  of  the 
spleen.  The  framework  of  the  spleen  resembles,  therefore,  a  sponge-like  material, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  small  spaces  or  areolcB,  formed  by  tne  Iraheculse  which 
are  given  off  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  or  from  the  sheaths  prolonged 
inward  on  the  blood-vessels.  And  in  these  spaces  or  areolae  is  contained  ihe 
splenic  pulp. 

The  proper  coat,  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  and  the  trabeculce,  consist  of  a 
dense  mesh  of  white  and  yellow  elastic  fibrous  tissues,  the  latter  considerably  pre- 
dominating. It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  tissue  that  the  spleen  possesses 
a  considerable  amount  of  elasticity,  which  allows  of  the  very  great  variations  in 
size  that  it  presents  under  certain  circumstances.  In  addition  to  these  con- 
stituents of  this  tunic,  there  is  found  ib  man  a  small  amount  of  noD'Striped  muscu- 
lar fibre,  and  in  some  mammalia  {e.  g.  dog,  pig,  and  cat)  a  very  considerable 
amount,  so  that  the  trabeculse  appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  muscular  tissue.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  this  structure  that  the  spleen  exhibits,  when  acted  upon  hj'  the 
gah-anic  current,  faint  traces  of  contractility. 

The  proper  substance  of  the  spleen  or  spleen-pulp  is  a  soft  mass  of  a  dark 
reddish-brown  color,  resembling  grumouB  blood.  When  examined,  by  means  of  a 
thin  section,  under  a  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  branching 
cells  and  an  intercellular  substance.  The  cells  are  connective-tissue  corpuscles, 
and  have  been  named  the  sustentacular  or  supporting  cells  of  the  p«fp.  The 
processes  of  these  branching  cells  communicate  with  each  other,  thus  forming  a 
delicate  reticulated  tissue  in  the  interior  of  the  areolse  formed  by  the  trabeculaeof 
the  capsule ;  so  that  each  primary  space  may  be  considered  to  he  divided  into  a 
number  of  smaller  spaces  by  the  junction  of  these  processes  of  the  branching 
corpuscles.  These  secondary  spaces  contain  blood,  in  which,  however,  the  white 
corpuscles  are  found  to  be  in  larger  proportions  than  they  are  in  ordinary  blood. 
The  sustentacular  cells  are  either  small  uni-nucleated  or  larger  multi-nucleated 
cells;  they  do  not  become  deeply  stained  with  carmine,  like  the  cells  of  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  presently  to  be  described  (W.  Muller),  but  like  them  they  pos- 
sess amoeboid  movements  (Cohnheim).     In  many  of  them  may  be  seen  deep  red 
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or  reddish-yellow  granules  of  various  sizes  which  present  the  characters  of  the 
heematin  of  the  blood.  Sometimes,  also,  unchanged  blood-disks  are  seen  included 
in  these  cells,  but  more  frequently  hlood-diska  are  found  which  are  altered  both 
in  form  and  color.  In  fact,  blood- corpuscles  in  all  stages  of  disintegration  may 
be  noticed  to  occur  within  them.  Klein  has  recently  pointed  out  that  some- 
times these  cells  in  the  young  spleen  contain  a  proliferating  nucleus;  that  is  to 
aay,  the  nucleus  is  of  large  size,  and  presents  a  number  of  knob-like  projections, 
as  if  small  nuclei  were  budding  from  it  by  a  process  of  gemmation.  This  observa- 
tion ia  of  importance,  as  it  may  explain  one  possible  source  of  the  colorless  blood- 
corpuscles. 

The  interspaces  or  areolae  formed  by  the  framework  of  the  spleen  are  thus  filled 
by  a  delicate  reticulum  of  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles  the  interstices  of 
which  are  occupied  by  blood,  and  in  which  the  blood-vessels  terminate  in  the 
manner  now  to  be  described, 

Slood-vet»el»  of  the  Spleen. — The  splenic  artery  is  remarkable  for  its  large 
size   in   proportion   to  the  size  of  the  organ,  and  also  for  its  tortuous  coarse. 


Fra.  689.-'Tnii3ver>e  secUOD  or  the  buman  spleen,  ahawlng  the  dielrlbution  of  the  aplenie  artet?  and  Ita 
bnnchei. 

It  divides  into  twelve  to  fifteen  branches,  which  enter  the  hilus  of  the  spleen 
and  ramify  throughout  its  substance  (Fig.  689),  receiving  sheaths  from  an 
involution  of  the  external  fibrous  tissue.  Similar  sheaths  also  invest  the  nerves 
and  veins. 

Each  branch  runs  in  the  transverse  axis  of  the  organ  from  within  outward, 
diminishing  in  size  during  its  transit,  and  giving  off  in  its  passage  smaller 
branches,  some  of  which  pass  to  the  anterior,  others  to  the  posterior  part.  These 
nltimately  leave  the  trabecular  sheaths,  and  terminate  in  the  proper  substance  of 
the  spleen  in  small  tufts  or  pencils  of  minute  arterioles,  which  open  into  the 
interstices  of  the  reticulum  formed  by  the  branched  sustentacular  cells.  Each  of 
the  larger  branches  of  the  artery  supplies  chiefly  that  region  of  the  organ  in 
which  the  branch  ramifies,  having  no  anastomosis  with  the  majority  of  the  other 
branches. 

The  arterioles,  supported  by  the  minute  trabeculse,  traverse  the  pulp  in 
all  directions  in  bundles  or  penicilli  of  straight  vessels.  Their  external  coat,  on 
leaving  the  trabecular  sheaths,  consists  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  but  it  gradu- 
ally undergoes  a  transformation,  becomes  much  thickened,  and  is  converted  into 
a  lymphoid  material-'  This  change  is  effected  by  the  conversion  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  into  a  cystogenous  tissue,  the  bundles  of  connective  tissue  becoming 

'  .According  to  Klein,  it  is  tlie  sheath  of  the  small  vessel  which  undergoes  this  tranBfomiiilion, 
and  f»rmsa  "solid  mass  of  adenoid  tissue  which  Burrounde  the  vessel  like  a  cylindrical  shealh"  (AtioM 
of  Biilology,  p.  i2i). 
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looser  and  laxer,  their  fibrils  more  detic&t«,  and  contaioiug  in  their  interstices 
an  abundance  of  lymph-corpuscies  (W.  MuHer).  This  lymphoid  material  is 
supplied  with  blood  by  minute  vessels  derived  from  the  artery  with  which  they 
are  in  contact,  and  which  terminates  by  breaking  up  into  a  network  of  capillary 
vessels. 

The  altered  coat  of  the  arterioles,  consisting  of  lymphoid  tissue,  presents  here 
and  there  thickenings  of  a  spheroidal  shape,  the  Malpigkian  bodies  of  the  apleen. 
These  bodies  vary  in  size  from  about  the  y^  of  an  inch  to  the  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.     They  are  merely  local   expansions  or  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphoid 
tissue  of  which  the  external  coat  of  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  spleen  is  formed. 
They  are  most  frequently  found  surrounding  the  arteriole,  which  thus  seems  to 
tunnel  them,  but  occasionally  they  grow  from 
one  side  of  the  vessel  only,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  a  sessile  bud  growing  frona  the 
arterial   wall.     Klein,    however,   denies    this, 
and  says  it  is  incorrect  to  describe  the  Mal- 
ptghian   bodies  as  isolated  masses  of  adenoid 
tissue,  but  that  they  are  always  formed  around 
an  artery,  though  there  is  generally  a  greater 
amount  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  that, 
therefore,  in  transverse  sections  the  artery  in 
the  majority  of  cases  is  found  in  an  eccentric 
position.    These  bodies  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  on  the  surface  of  a  fresh  section  of  the 
organ,   appearing    as    minute    dots   of  semi- 
opaque  whitish    color  in  the  dark   substance 
of  the  pulp.     In  minute   structure  they  re- 
semble the  adenoid  tissue  of  lymphatic  glands, 
consisting  of  a  delicate  reticulum  in  the  meshes 
of  which   lie   ordinary  lymphoid   cells  (Fig. 

Flo.  699.— Arltry   Oom   ■   di«'B   apleen,       cQn\ 
(howioe  MalpiEhiSD  corpiucles.    (KAlfiker.)       OUl'^. 

The  reticulum  of  the  tissue  is  made  tip 
of  extremely  delicate  fibrils,  and  is  comparatively  open  in  the  centre  of  the 
corpuscle,  becoming  closer  at  the  periphery  of  the  body.  The  cells  which  it 
encloses,  like  the  supporting  cells  of  the  pulp,  are  possessed  of  amoeboid  move- 

Savmrtine  CtU.  Vtittl  Hnderaoinii  Ivtavhoid  chanae. 


U.— Sectlou  of  epleen,  showing  the  M 


roents,   but  when  treated  with  carmine  become  deeply  stained,  and  can  thus 
easily  be  recognized  from  those  of  the  pulp. 

The  arterioles  terminate  in  capillaries,  w  bich  traverse  the  pulp  in  all  directions ; 
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their  walls  become  much  attenuated,  lose  their  tubular  character,  and  the  cells  of 
the  lymphoid  tissue  of  which  they  are  composed  become  altered,  presenting  a 
branched  appearance  and  acquiring  processes  which  are  directly  connected  with 
the  processes  of  the  sustentacular  cells  of  the  pulp  (Fig.  691).  In  this  manner  the 
capillary  vessels  terminate,  and  the  blood  flowing  through  them  finds  its  way  into 
the  interstices  of  the  reticulated  tissue  formed  by  the  branched  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  of  the  splenic  pulp.  Thus  the  blood  passing  through  the  spleen  is 
brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the  elements  of  the  pulp,  and  no  doubt  under- 
goes important  changes. 

After  these  changes  have  taken  place  the  blood  is  collected  from  the  interstices 
of  the  tissue  by  the  rootlets  of  the  veins,  which  commence  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  arteries  terminate.  Where  a  vein  is  about  to  commence  the  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  of  the  pulp  arrange  themselves  in  rows  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
an  elongated  space  or  sinus.  They  become  changed  in  shape,  being  elongated 
and  spindle-shaped,  and  overlap  each  other  at  their  extremities.  They  thus  form 
a  sort  of  endothelial  lining  of  the  path  or  sinus,  which  is  the  radicle  of  a  vein. 
On  the  outer  surface  of  these  cells  arc  seen  delicate  transverse  lines  or  markings 
which  are  due  to  minute  elastic  fibrillae  arranged  in  a  circular  manner  around  the 
sinus.  Thus  the  channel  obtains  a  continuous  external  investment,  and  gradually 
becomes  converted  into  a  small  vein,  which  after  a  time  presents  a  coat  of 
ordinary  connective  tissue,  lined  by  a  layer  of  fusiform  epithelial  cells  wljich  are 
continuous  with  the  supporting  cells  of  the  pulp.  The  smaller  veins  unite  to  form 
larger  ones  which  do  not  accompany  the  arteries,  but  soon  enter  the  trabecular 
sheaths  of  the  capsule,  and  by  their  junction  form  from  four  to  six  branches  which 
emerge  from  the  hilum  and,  uniting,  form  the  splenic  vein,  the  largest  radicle  of 
the  vena  porta. 

The  veins  are  remarkable  for  their  numerous  anastomoses,  while  the  arteries 
hardly  anastomose  at  all. 

The  lymphatics  originate  in  two  ways — L  e.  a  trabecular  set  and  a  perivascu- 
lar set.  The  former  run  on  the  trabeculse  and  empty  into  the  superficial  network 
of  the  capsule.  The  perivascular  is  the  deep  set,  rising  in  the  lymphoid  tissue 
surrounding  the  arteries  and  forming  Malpighian  corpuscles.  At  first  they  have 
no  walls.  They  are  seen  to  run  with  an  artery  in  pairs  and  singly  with  each  larger 
vein,  forming  many  anastomoses.     Both  sets  join  at  the  hilus  (see  page  1077). 

SnrflEice  Form. — ^The  spleen  is  situated  under  cover  of  the  ribs  of  the  left  side,  being  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  the  Diaphragm,  and  above  by  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  margin  of  the 
left  lung.  Its  position  corresponds  to  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs.  It  is  placed  very 
obliquely.  *'It  is  oblique  in  two  directions,  viz.  from  above  downward  and  outward,  and  also 
from  above  downward  and  forward  "  (Cunningham).  *^  Its  highest  and  lowest  points  are  on  a 
level  respectively  with  the  ninth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  spines ;  its  inner  end  is  distant  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  median  plane  of  the  body,  and  its  outer  end  about  reaches  the  mid- 
axillary  line  "  (Quain). 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Injury  of  the  spleen  is  less  common  than  that  of  the  liver,  on  account 
of  its  protected  situation  and  connections.  It  may  be  ruptured  by  direct  or  indirect  violence, 
torn  by  a  broken  rib,  or  injured  by  a  punctured  or  gunshot  wound.  When  the  organ  is  enlarged 
the  chance  of  rupture  is  increased.  The  great  risK  is  haemorrhage,  owing  to  the  great  vascu- 
larity of  the  oriran,  and  the  absence  of  a  proper  system  of  capillaries.  The  injurv  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  fatal,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  contractile 
power  of  its  capsule^  which  narrows  the  wound  and  prevents  the  escape  of  blood.  In  cases 
where  the  diagnosis  is  clear  and  the  symptoms  indicate  danger  to  life  laparotomy  must  be  per- 
formed ;  and  if  the  haemorrhage  cannot  oe  stayed  by  ordinary  surgical  methods  the  spleen  must 
be  removed.  The  spleen  may  become  displaced,  producing  greatpain  from  stretching  of  the 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  this  may  require  removal  of  the  organ.  Tne  spleen  may  become  enor- 
mously enlarged  in  certain  diseased  conditions,  such  as  ague,  svphilis,  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  or  without  any  obtainable  history  of  previous  disease.  It  may  also  become  enlarged  in 
b'mphadenoma  as  a  part  of  a  general  blood-disease.  In  these  cases  the  tumor  may  sometimes 
till  the  abdomen  and  extend  into  the  pelvis,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  ovarian  or  uterine 
disease. 

The  spleen  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  cystic  tumors,  especially  hydatids,  and  of  abscess. 
These  cases  require  treatment  by  incision  and  drainage ;  and  m  abscess  great  care  must  be  taken 
if  there  are  no  adhesions  between  the  spleen  and  abdominal  cavity,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
of  the  pus  into  the  peritoneal  cavitv.     If  possible,  the  operation  should  be  performed  in  two 
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stages,  as  in  abscess  of  the  liver.     Sarcoma  and  carcinoma  are  occasionally  found  in  the  spleen, 
but  very  rarely  as  a  primar>'  disease. 

Extirpation  of  tne  si)leen  has  been  performed  for  wounds  or  injuries,  in  floating  spleen,  in 
simple  hypertrophy,  and  in  leuksemic  enlargement ;  but  in  these  latter  cases  the  operation  is 
now  regarded  as  unjustifiable,  as  every  case  in  which  it  has  been  performed  has  terminated 
fatally.  The  incision  is  best  made  in  the  left  semilunar  line :  the  spleen  is  isolated  from  its  sur- 
roundings, and  the  pedicle  transfixed  and  ligatured  in  two  portions,  before  the  tumor  is  turned 
out  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  if  this  is  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  any  traction  on  the  pedicle,  which 
may  cause  tearing  of  the  splenic  vein.  In  appl3ring  the  ligature  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
include  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  and  in  lifting  out  the  organ  to  avoid  rupturing  the  capsule. 


THE  THORAX. 


THE  Thorax  is  a  cone-shaped  cavity  containing  and  protecting  the  heart, 
enclosed  in  its  membranous  bag,  the  pericardium^  and  the  lungs,  invested  by 
the  pleura.     Its  shape  and  boundaries  have  already  been  described  (see  page  230). 

The  Cavity  of  the  Thorax. — The  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  does  not 
correspond  with  its  apparent  size  externally,  because  (1)  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
lower  ribs  is  occupied  by  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  (2)  the  cavity  extends 
above  the  first  rib  into  the  neck.  The  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  constantly 
varying  during  life  with  the  movements  of  the  ribs  and  Diaphragm  and  with  the 
degree  of  distension  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  From  the  collapsed  state  of  the 
lungs  in  the  dead  body  it  would  appear  as  if  the  viscera  only  partly  filled  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  but  during  life  there  is  no  vacant  space,  that  which  is  seen 
after  death  being  filled  up  by  the  expanded  lungs. 

The  Upper  Opening  of  the  Thorax. — The  parts  which  pass  through  the  upper 
opening  of  the  thorax  are,  from  before  backward  in  the  middle  line,  the  Sterno- 
hyoid and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  the  trachea, 
oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  the  Longus  colli  muscle  of  each  side ;  at  the  sides, 
the  innominate  artery,  the  left  common  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries,  the 
internal  mammary  and  superior  intercostal  arteries,  the  right  and  left  innom- 
inate veins,  and  the  inferior  thyroid  veins,  the  pneumogastric,  cardiac,  phrenic, 
and  sympathetic  nerves,  the  anterior  branch  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve,  and  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  of  the  left  side.  The  apex  of  each  lung,  covered  by 
the  pleura,  also  projects  through  this  aperture,  a  little  above  the  margin  of  the 
first  rib. 

The  Lower  Opening  of  the  Thorax  is  wider  transversely  than  from  before  back- 
ward. It  slopes  obliquely  downward  and  backward,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  is  much  deeper  behind  than  in  front.  The  Diaphragm  (see  page  444)  closes 
in  the  opening,  forming  the  floor  of  the  thorax.  The  floor  is  flatter  at  the  centre 
than  at  the  sides,  and  is  higher  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  corresponding  in 
the  dead  body  to  the  upper  1)order  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  on  the  former,  and 
to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  on  the  latter.  From  the 
highest  point  on  each  side  the  floor  slopes  suddenly  downward  to  the  attachment 
of  the  Diaphragm  to  the  ribs ;  this  is  more  marked  behind  than  in  front,  so  that 
only  a  narrow  space  is  left  between  it  and  the  wall  of  the  thorax. 

For  measurements  of  the  thorax  see  page  1099. 

THE  PEBICABDIUM. 

The  Pericardium  (Figs.  692,  693)  is  a  conical  membranous  sac  in  which  the 
heart  and  the  commencement  of  the  great  vessels  are  contained.  It  is  placed 
behind  the  sternum  and  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
ribs  of  the  left  side,  in  the  interval  between  the  pleurae. 

Its  apex  is  directed  upward,  and  surrounds  the  great  vessels  about  two  inches 
above  their  origin  from  the  base  of  the  heart.  Its  base  is  attached  to  the  central 
tendon  and  part  of  the  adjoining  muscular  structure  of  the  Diaphragm,  extending 
a  little  farther  to  the  left  than  to  the  right  side.  In  front  it  is  separated  from  the 
sternum  by  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland  above  and  a  little  loose  areolar  tissue 
below,  and  is  covered  by  the  margins  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  left.  Behind^  it 
rests  upon  the  bronchi,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  descending  aorta.  Laterally^  it  is 
covered  by  the  pleurae,  the  phrenic  nerve  with  its  accompanying  vessels  descending 
between  the  two  membranes  on  either  side. 

10S3 
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Stmctms  of  the  PerlcarcUtun. — The  pericardium  is  a  fibro-serous  membrane, 
aod  GODsistB,  therefore,  of  two  layers,  an  exteraal  fibrous  and  an  internal  eeroua. 

"Vhefibrou*  layer  is  a  strong,  dense  membrane.  Above,  it  surrounds  the  great 
vessels  arising  from  the  base  of  the  heart,  on  which  it  is  continued  in  the  form 
of  tubular  prolongations  which  are  gradually  lost  upon  their  external  coat,  the 
strongest  being  that  which  encloses  the  aorta.  The  pericardium  may  be  traced 
over  these  vessels,  to  become  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia. 
On  each  side  of  the  ascending  aorta  it  sends  upward  a  diverticulum  :   the  one  on 


ic  hu  been  dlsteaded  witli  plaster.   (Prom  a  prapantloD  Id  Ihe 

the  left  side,  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  passes  upward  and  outward,  between  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  left  pulmonary  artery,  as  far  as  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
where  it  terminate.^  in  a  Cfecal  extremity,  which  is  attached  by  loose  connective 
tissue  to  the  obliterated  duct  (Fig.  692).  The  one  on  the  right  side  passes  up- 
ward and  to  the  right,  between  t)ie  ascending  aorta  and  vena  cava  superior,  and 
also  terminates  in  a  ciecal  extremity.  Below,  the  fibrous  layer  is  attached  to  tlie 
central  tendon  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  on  the  left  side  to  its  muscular  fibres. 
Anteriorly  the  pericardium  is  connected  to  the  sternum  by  two  variable  bands  of 
fascia,  the  superior  and  inferior  stemo-pericardial  ligaments  of  Luschka. 

The  vessels  receiving  fibrous  prolongations  are  the  aorta,  the  superior  vena  cava. 
the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  four  pulmonary  veins.  As  the  infe- 
rior vena  cava  enters  the  pericardium,  it  receives  no  covering  from  the  _/f6ro««  layer. 
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The  serous  layer  invests  the  heart,  and  ia  then  reflected  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pericardium.  It  consists,  therefore,  of  a  visceral  and  parietal  portion. 
The  former  invests  the  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  commencement  of  the  great 
vessels  to  the  extent  of  one  inch  and  a  half  from  their  origin;  from  these  it  is 
reflected  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  layer.  The  serous  memhrane 
encloses  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  in  a  single  tube;  hence  between  these 
vessels  and  the  auricles  posteriorly  is  a  passage,  the  transverse  pericardial  sinus  ; 
but  it  only  partially  covers  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  four  pul- 


Fla.  e9a— Pericardium,  fk-om  beblDd.    (From  the  »me  preparallon  as  ibe  precediag  figure.) 

monary  veins.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  glistening,  and  secretes  a  thin 
fluid  which  serves  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  heart. 

Arteries  of  the  Pericardium. — These  are  derived  from  the  internal  mammary 
and  its  musculo-phrenic  branch  and  from  the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 

Nerves  of  the  Pericardium. — These  are  branches  from  the  vagus,  the  phrenic, 
and  the  sympathetic. 

The  Vestigial  Fold  of  the  Pericardium. — When  the  pericardium  is  opened 
there  is  seen  lying  between  the  left  pulmonary  artery  and  subjacent  pulmonary 
vein  a  triangular  fold  {vestigial  fold  of  Marshall)  of  the  serous  layer,  which  encloses 
between  its  layers  the  remains,  a  fibrous  cord,  of  the  left  superior  vena  cava.  This 
cord  may  sometimes  be  traced  upward  to  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein. 
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Snr^cal  Anatomy. — Parac«nt«si8of  the  pericardium  is  eometjmes  reqaired  in  cases  of  effu- 
tdon  into  its  cavity.  The  operatioo  ia  best  performed  m  the  SUh  intercoMal  spac«,  one  inch  to 
the  left  of  the  stemuoi.  Tne  operatioD  has  been  performed,  however,  in  the  tourth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  spaces,  and  also  on  the  right  side  of  the  bi 


THV!  HEABT. 

The  Heart  ia  a  hollow  muscular  organ,  of  a  conical  form,  placed  between  the 
lungs  and  enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium. 

PoBition. — The  heart  ia  placed  obliquely  in  the  chest ;  the  broad  attached  end. 
or  base,  ia  directed  upward,  backward,  and  to  the  right,  and  corresponds  to  the 


Pio.  CM,— FrODi  vlev  orihe  Ihcmx.  The  ribs  and  aternum  are  represented  In  relation  to  the  Innii,  heart, 
and  other  Internal  organs.  1.  Pulmonaiy  oiiflce.  1.  Aortic  orifice.  3.  lJenaurictilo.veDlrlcular  orifice.  1.  Riglit 
aurlculo-ventrlcul&r  orifice. 

interval  between  the  fifth  and  ninth  dorsal  vertebrie — that  is,  it  lies  opposite  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  vertebr!e ;  the  apex  is  directed  downward,  forward, 
and  to  the  left,  and  corresponds  to  the  space  between  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  inner  aide  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  left  nipple.  The  heart  is  placed  behind  the  lower  two-thirds  of 
the  sternum,  and  projects  farther  into  the  left  than  into  the  right  cavity  of  the 
chest,  extending  from  the  median  line  about  three  inches  in  the  former  direction, 
and  only  one  and  a  half  in  the  latter.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is  round 
and  convex,  directed  upward  and  forward,  and  formed  chiefly  by  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  part  of  the  left.  Its  posterior  surface  ia  flattened  and  rests  upon  the 
Diaphragm,  and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  left  ventricle.  The  right  border  is  long, 
thin,  and  sharp ;  the  left  border  short,  but  thick  and  round. 
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Size. — The  heart  in  the  adult  measures  five  inches  in  length,  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  breadth  in  the  broadest  part,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
The  prevalent  weight,  in  the  male,  varies  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  ;  in  the  female, 
from  eight  to  ten :  its  proportions  to  the  body  being  as  1  to  169  in  males,  1  to 
149  in  females.  The  heart  continues  increasing  in  weight,  and  also  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  up  to  an  advanced  period  of  life:  this  increase  is  more 
marked  in  men  than  in  women. 

Component  Farts. — The  heart  is  subdivided  by  a  longitudinal  muscular  septum 
into  two  lateral  halves,  which  are  named  respectively,  from  their  positioD,  right 
and  left;  and  a  transverse  constriction  subdivides  each  half  of  the  organ  into  two 
cavities,  the  upper  cavity  on  each  side  being  called  the  auricle,  the  lower  the  ven- 
tricle.    The  right  is  the  venous  side  of  the  heart,  receiving  into  its  auricle  the 


Fia.  695.— The  right  auricle  and  ventricle  laid  open,  the  HoterioT  nralls  of  both  being  t«moved. 

dark  venous  blood  from  the  entire  body,  by  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava 
and  coronary  sinus.  From  the  right  auricle  the  blood  passes  into  the  right 
ventricle,  and  from  the  right  ventricle,  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  into  the 
lungs.  The  blood,  arterialized  by  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  is  returned  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  bv  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  open  into  the  left  auricle ; 
from  the  left  auricle  the  blood  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  from  the  left 
ventricle  is  distributed,  by  the  aorta  and  its  subdivisions,  through  the  entire  body. 
This  constitutes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  adult. 

The  great  transverse  groove  separates  the  auricles  from  the  ventricles,  and  is 
called  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove.  It  is  deficient,  in  front,  from  being  crossed 
by  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  two  ventricles  are  also  separated  from 
each  other  on  the  surface  by  two  longitudinal  furrows,  the  interventricular  grooves, 
which  are  situated  one  on  the  anterior,  the  other  on  the  posterior  surface;  these  ex- 
tend from  the  base  of  the  ventricle  to  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  apex  of  the  organ, 
where  they  are  continuous,  the  former  being  situated  nearer  to  the  left  border  of 
the  heart,  and  the  latter  to  the  right.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  right  ventricle 
forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  and  the  left  ventricle 
more  of  its  posterior  surface,  while  the  apex  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  left  ventri- 
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cle.    The  grooves  contain  the  coronary  arteries,  cardiac  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves, 
and  fat,  all  covered  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  serous  pericardium. 
Each  of  these  cavities  should  now  be  separately  examined. 

To  examine  the  interior  of  the  right  auricle,  an  incision  should  be  made  along  its  right  bor- 
der from  the  entrance  of  the  superior  vena  cava  to  that  of  the  inferior.  A  second  cut  is  to  be 
made  from  the  centre  of  this  first  incision  to  the  tip  of  the  auricular  appendix,  and  the  flaps 
raised. 

The  Bight  Auricle  is  a  little  larger  than  the  left,  its  walls  somewhat  thinner, 
measuring  about  one  line,  and  its  cavity  is  capable  of  containing  about  two  ounces. 
It  consists  of  two  parts — a  principal  cavity,  or  mtv^  veno9U9  or  atrium,  and  an 
appendix  auriculce. 

The  sinus  is  the  large  quadrangular  cavity  placed  between  the  two  venae  cavae ; 
its  walls  are  extremely  thin ;  it  is  connected  below  with  the  right  ventricle,  and 
internally  with  the  left  auricle,  being  free  in  the  rest  of  its  extent. 

The  appendix  auriculce^  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  dog's  ear, 
is  a  small  conical  muscular  pouch  the  margins  of  which  present  a  dentated  edge. 
It  projects  from  the  sinus  forward  and  to  the  left  side,  overlapping  the  root  of  the 
aorta. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  right  auricle  is  smooth,  except  in  the  appendix  and 
adjacent  part  of  the  anterior  or  right  wall  of  the  sinus  venosus,  where  it  is  thrown 
into  parallel  ridges  {musculi  pectinati). 

It  presents  the  following  parts  for  examination : 

C  Superior  cava. 
Inferior  cava.  y  ,        f  Eustachian. 

Openings  \   Coronary  sinus.  \  Coronary. 

Foramina  Thebesii. 
Auriculo-ver.  fcricular. 

Relics  of  foetal  f  Annulus  ovalis. 
structure       (  Fossa  ovalis. 
Musculi  pectinati. 
Tuberculum  Loweri. 

The  superior  vena  cava  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  and 
opens  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  auricle,  the  direction  of  its  orifice  being 
downward  and  forward. 

The  inferior  vena  cava,  larger  than  the  superior,  returns  the  blood  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  body,  and  opens  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  auricle  near  the 
septum,  the  direction  of  its  orifice  being  upward  and  inward.  The  direction  of 
a  current  of  blood  through  the  superior  vena  cava  would  consequently  be  toward 
the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  whilst  the  direction  of  the  blood  through  the 
inferior  cava  would  be  toward  the  auricular  septum.  This  is  the  normal  direction 
of  the  two  currents  in  foetal  life. 

The  tuberculum  Loweri  is  a  small  projection  on  the  right  wall  of  the  auricle, 
between  the  two  venae  cavae.  It  is  most  distinct  in  the  hearts  of  quadrupeds ;  in 
man  it  is  scarcely  visible.  It  was  supposed  by  Lower  to  direct  the  blood  from  the 
superior  cava  toward  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening. 

The  coronary  sinus  opens  into  the  auricle,  between  the  inferior  vena  cava  and 
the  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  It  returns  the  blood  from  the  substance 
of  the  heart,  and  is  protected  by  a  semicircular  fold  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  auricle,  the  coronary  valve  (valve  of  Thehesius),  The  sinus,  before  enter- 
ing the  auricle,  is  considerably  dilated — nearly  to  the  size  of  the  end  of  the  little 
finger.  Its  wall  is  partly  muscular,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  great  coronary 
vein  is  somewhat  constricted  and  furnished  with  a  valve  consisting  of  two  unequal 
segments. 

The /orammi  Thebesii  are  numerous  minute  apertures,  the  mouths  of  small 
veins  {yence  cordis  minimce\  which  open  on  various  parts  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  auricle.     They  return  the  blood  directly  from  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
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heart.  Some  of  these  foramina  are  minute  depressions  in  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
presenting  a  closed  extremity. 

The  auriculO'Ventricular  opening  is  the  large  oval  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle,  to  be  presently  described. 

The  Eustachian  valve  is  situated  between  the  anterior  margin  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  It  is  semilunar  in  form,  its  convex 
margin  being  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  vein ;  its  concave  margin,  which  is  free, 
terminating  in  two  cornua,  of  which  the  left  is  attached  to  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  annulus  ovalis,  the  right  being  lost  on  the  wall  of  the  auricle.  The  valve  is 
formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  auricle  containing  a  few 
muscular  fibres. 

In  the  foetus  this  valve  is  of  large  size,  and  serves  to  direct  the  blood  from  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  through  the  foramen  ovale,  into  the  left  auricle. 

In  the  adult  it  is  occasionally  persistent,  and  may  assist  in  preventing  the 
reflux  of  blood  into  the  inferior  vena  cava;  more  commonly  it  is  small,  and  its 
free  margin  presents  a  cribrifonn  or  filamentous  appearance ;  occasionally  it  is 
altogether  wanting. 

The  coronary  valve  (valve  of  Thebesius)  is  a  semicircular  fold  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  auricle,  protecting  the  orifice  of  the  coronary  sinus.  It  prevents 
the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  sinus  during  the  contraction  of  the  auricle. 
This  valve  is  occasionally  double. 

The  fossa  ovalis  is  an  oval  depression  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the 
foramen  ovale  in  the  foetus.  It  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  septum  auricu- 
larum,  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  annulus  ovalis  is  the  prominent  oval  margin  of  the  foramen  ovale.  It  is 
most  distinct  above  and  at  the  sides ;  below,  it  is  deficient.  A  small  slit-like 
valvular  opening  is  occasionally  found,  at  tha^ upper  margin  of  the  fossa  ovalis, 
which  leads  upward  beneath  the  annulus  into  the  left  auricle,  and  is  the  remains 
of  the  aperture,  between  the  two  auricles  in  the  foetus. 

The  musculi  pectinati  are  small,  prominent  muscular  columns  which  run  across 
the  inner  surface  of  the  appendix  auriculae  and  adjoining  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
sinus.  Posteriorly,  they  join  a  vertical  ridge,  the  crista  terminalis  of  His.  They 
are  called  pectinati  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

The  Bight  Ventricle  is  triangular  in  form,  and  extends  from  the  right  auricle 
to  near  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Its  anterior  or  upper  surface  is  rounded  and 
convex,  and  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  front  of  the  heart.  Its  under  surface  is 
flattened,  rests  upon  the  Diaphragm,  and  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  back  of 
the  heart.  Its  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  partition  between  the  two 
ventricles,  the  septum  ventriculorum^  the  surface  of  which  is  convex  and  bulges 
into  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.  Its  upper  and  left  angle  is  prolonged 
into  a  conical  pouch,  the  infundibulum  or  co7ius  arteriosus,  from  which  the  pul- 
monary artery  arises.  The  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  are  thinner  than  those 
of  the  left,  the  proportion  between  them  being  as  1  to  3.  The  wall  is  thickest 
at  the  base,  and  gradually  becomes  thinner  toward  the  apex.  The  cavity,  which 
equals  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  capable  of  containing  about  three  fluidounces.^ 

To  examine  the  interior  of  the  right  ventricle,  an  incision  should  be  made  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  anterior  interventricular  groove  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  and  should  be  carried  up  from  thence  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  posterior  interventricular 
groove,  as  far  as  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening. 

The  following  parts  present  themselves  for  examination : 

^       .  f  Auriculo-ventricular. 

P  1  Opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Valves       I  Tricuspid. 
(  Semilunar. 

^  Morrant  Baker  says  that  **  taking  the  means  of  varions  estimates,  it  may  be  inferred  that  each 
ventricle  is  able  to  contain  four  to  six  ounces  of  blood  "  (Kirke's  Physiology,  lOth  edition,  p.  15()). 
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And  a  muscular  and  tendinous  apparatus  connected  with  the  tricuspid  valve : 

GolumnaB  carneae.  Chordae  tendineae. 

The  auriculo'Ventricular  orifice  is  the  large  oval  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  near 
the  right  border  of  the  heart.  The  opening  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter/  oval 
from  side  to  side,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  ring,  covered  by  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  heart,  and  rather  larger  than  the  corresponding  aperture  on  the  left  side.  It 
is  guarded  by  the  tricuspid  valve. 

The  opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  circular  in  form,  and  situated  at  the 
summit  of  the  conus  arteriosus,  close  to  the  septum  ventriculorum.  It  is  placed  on 
the  left  side  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
heart,  and,  when  viewed  from  above,  on  cross-section,  the  a.ortic  opening  is  seen 
intervening.     Its  orifice  is  guarded  by  the  pulmonary  semilunar  valves. 

The  tricuspid  valve  consists  of  three  segments  of  a  triangular  or  trapezoidal 
shape,  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  reflected  on 
both  sides  of  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  contains,  according  to  Kurschner  and 
Senac,  muscular  fibres.  These  segments  are  connected  by  their  bases  to  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice,  and  to  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  annular  membrane 
which  is  attached  round  the  margin  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening,  their  free 
margins  and  ventricular  surfaces  affording  attachment  to  a  number  of  delicate  ten- 
dinous cords,  the  chordce  tendinece.  The  largest  and  most  movable  segment,  placed 
toward  the  left  and  anterior  side  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  is  directed 
downward  between  that  opening  and  the  infundibulum  (left  or  infundibular  flap). 
Another  segment  corresponds  to  the  front  and  right  of  the  ventricle  {right  fl<ip\ 
and  a  third  to  its  posterior  wall  (posterior  or  septal  flap).  The  central  part  of  each 
segment  is  thick  and  strong;  the  lateral  margins  are  thin  and  indented.  The 
chordce  tendinece  are  connected  with  the  segments  of  the  valve  in  the  following 
manner:  1.  Three  or  four  reach  the  attached  margin  of  each  segment,  where 
they  are  continuous  with  the  auriculo-ventricular  tendinous  ring.  2.  Others, 
four  to  six  in  number,  are  attached  to  the  central  thickened  part  of  each  segment. 
3.  The  most  numerous  and  finest  are  connected  with  the  marginal  portion  of  each 
segment. 

The  columnoe  carnece  are  muscular  columns  which  project  from  the  inner  sur- 
face, excepting  near  the  opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  where  the  wall  becomes 
smooth.  They  may  be  classified  into  three  sets :  The  first  merely  form  prominent 
ridges;  the  second  set  (trabeculce)  are  attached  by  their  two  extremities  only; 
whilst  the  third  set  (musculi  papillares)  are  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  wall 
of  the  heart,  the  opposite  extremity  giving  attachment  to  the  chordce  tendinece. 
There  are  two  papillary  muscles,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  chordce  tendinece  of 
the  former  go  to  the  left  and  right  segments.  Those  of  the  latter,  which  is  often 
replaced  by  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  pass  to  the  right  and  septal  segments.  There 
is  still  another  set  of  chordae  which  arise  directly  from  the  septum  and  pass  to  the 
septal  and  left  segments. 

The  semilunar  valves^  three  in  number,*  guard  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  They  consist  of  three  semicircular  folds,  two  anterior  (right  and  left)  and 
one  posterior,  formed  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  covered  above  by  the  inner  coat  of 
the  artery  and  below  by  a  reflection  of  the  endocardium.     They  are  attached  by 

*  In  the  PcUhologicnl  TranaactionSy  vol.  vi.  p.  119,  Dr.  Peacock  has  given  some  carefnl  researchetJ 
upon  the  weight  andf  dimensions  of  the  heart  in  health  and  disease-  He  states,  as  the  result  of  his 
investigations,  that  in  the  healthy  adult  heart  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  has  a  mean  cir- 
cumference of  54.4  lines,  or  4|J  inches ;  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture,  a  mean  circumfereoce 
of  44.3  lines,  or  3||  inches;  the  pulmonic  orifice,  of  40  lines,  or  3^f  inches;  and  the  aortic  orifice, 
of  35.5  lines,  or  3^5-  inches;  but  the  dimensions  of  the  orifices  varied  greatly  in  different  cases, 
the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  having  a  range  of  from  45  to  60  lines,  and  the  others  in  the  same 
proportion. 

'•  The  pulmonary  semilunar  valves  have  been  found  to  be  two  in  number,  instead  of  three  ( Dr. 
Hand,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  the  North- Western  Med  and  Surg.  Jour.y  July,  1873),  and  the  same 
variation  is  more  frequently  noticed  in  the  aortic  semilunar  valves. 
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their  convex  margins  to  the  wall  of  the  artery  at  its  junction  with  the  ventricle,  the 
straight  border  being  free,  and  directed  somewhat  upward  in  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel.  The  free  margin  of  each  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  valve, 
is  strengthened  by  a  bundle  of  tendinous  fibres,  and  presents  at  its  middle  a  small 
projecting  thickened  nodule  called  corpus  Arantii}  From  this  nodule  tendinous 
fibres  radiate  through  the  valve  to  its  attached  margin,  and  these  fibres  form  a  con- 
stituent part  of  its  substance  throughout  its  whole  extent,  excepting  two  narrow 
lunated  portions  (/z^ni^Z^p). placed  on  each  side  of  the  nodule  immediately  behind 
the  free  margin ;  here  the  valve  is  thin  and  formed  merely  by  the  lining  membrane- 
During  the  passage  of  the  blood  along  the  pulmonary  artery  these  valves  are  pressed 
against  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  and  the  course  of  the  blood  along  the  tube  is  unin- 
terrupted ;  but  during  the  ventricular  diastole,  when  the  current  of  blood  along  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  checked  and  partly  thrown  back  by  its  elastic  walls,  these  valves 
become  immediately  expanded  and  effectually  close  the  entrance  of  the  tube.  When 
the  valves  are  closed  the  lunated  portions  of  each  are  brought  into  contact  with  one 
another  by  their  opposed  surfaces,  the  three  corpora  Arantii  filling  up  the  small 
triangular  space  that  would  be  otherwise  left  by  the  approximation  of  the  three 
semilunar  valves. 

Between  the  semilunar  valves  and  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
are  three  pouches  or  dilatations,  one  behind  each  valve.  These  are  the  pulmonary 
sinuses  (sinicses  of  Valsalva).  Similar  sinuses  exist  between  the  semilunar  valves 
and  the  commencement  of  the  aorta;  they  are  larger  than  the  pulmonary  sinuses. 
The  blood,  in  its  regurgitation  toward  the  heart,  finds  its  way  into  these  sinuses, 
and  so  shuts  down  the  valve-flaps. 

In  order  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  left  auricle,  make  an  incision  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  auricle  from  the  pulmonarv  veins  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other,  the  incision  beinff 
carried  a  little  way  into  the  vessek.  Make  another  incision  from  the  middle  of  the  horizontal 
one  to  the  appendix. 

The  Left  Auricle  is  rather  smaller  than  the  right ;  its  walls  thicker,  measuring 
about  one  line  and  a  half;  it  consists,  like  the  right,  of  two  parts,  a  principal  cavity, 
atrium  or  sinus  and  an  appendix  auricula*. 

The  sinu^s  is  cuboidal  in  form,  and  concealed  in  front  by  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta :  internally,  it  is  separated  from  the  right  auricle  by  the  septum  auricu- 
larum ;  behind,  it  receives  on  each  side  two  pulmonary  veins,  being  free  in  the  rest 
of  its  extent. 

The  appendix  auriculce  is  somewhat  constricted  at  its  junction  with  the  auricle; 
it  is  longer,  narrower,  and  more  curved  than  that  of  the  right  side,  and  its  margins 
are  more  deeply  indented,  presenting  a  kind  of  foliated  appearance.  Its  direction 
is  forward  and  toward  the  right  side,  overlapping  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Within  the  auricle  the  following  parts  present  themselves  for  examination : 

The  openings  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins. 
Auriculo-ventricular  opening. 
Musculi  pectinati. 

The  pulmonary  veins,  four  in  number,  open,  two  into  the  right,  and  two  into 
the  left  side  of  the  auricle.  The  two  left  veins  frequently  terminate  by  a  common 
opening.     They  are  not  provided  with  valves. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  the  large  oval  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
opening  on  the  opposite  side  (see  note,  page  1090). 

'  In  former  editions,  as  well  as  in  other  text-books  on  anatomj,  these  little  nodules  have  been 
described  as  fibro-cartilaginous  in  structure.  At  my  re<iuest,  Dr.  Le  Cronier  Lancaster,  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  has  investigated  this  subject,  and  reports  that  the  **  corpora 
Arantii'*  appear  to  consist  of  bundles  of  interlacing  connective-tissue  fibres  with  branched  connective- 
tissue  cells,  and  some  few  elastic  fibres.  Occasionally  a  rounded  cell,  with  indistinct  capsule,  resem- 
bling a  cartilage-cell  was  seen  ;  but  there  were  not  many  of  them.  At  the  free  edge  of  the  corpus  the 
structure  is  denser,  there  being  a  larger  proportion  of  fibres  to  cells  than  in  the  central  portion.  He 
thinks  the  structure  of  the  corpus  should  be  put  down  as  fibrous  and  not  fibro-cartilaginous. 
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The  muscuU  pectinati  are  fewer  in  number  and  smaller  than  on  the  right  side ; 
they  are  confined  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  appendix. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  septum  auricularum  may  be  seen  a  lunated 
impression  bounded  below  by  a  crescentic  ridge  the  concavity  of  which  is  turned 
upward.     The  depression  is  just  above  the  fossa  avails  in  the  right  auricle. 

To  examine  the  inteHor  of  ihe  left  ventricle,  make  an  innlsion  a.  little  to  the  left  of  the 
itnlerior  interventricular  groove  from  the  base  to  the  apos  of  the  heart,  and  cany  it  up  from 
thence,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  posterior  interventricular  groove,  neBrlf  as  far  aa  the  auiiculo- 
ventricular  groove. 

The  Left  Ventxide  is  longer  and  more  conical  in  shape  than  the  right 
ventricle.     It  forme  a  small  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 


FtO.  6M.— The  left  niirlcle  snd  venlrlcle  laid  open,  the  poMerloi  irallB  of  bath  being  removed. 

heart,  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  posterior  surface.  It  also  forms  the  apex  of 
the  heart  by  its  projection  beyond  the  right  ventricle.  Its  walls  are  much  thicker 
than  those  of  the  right  side,  the  proportion  being  as  3  to  1.  They  are  also  thickest 
in  the  broadest  part  of  the  ventricle,  becoming  gradually  thinner  toward  the  base, 
and  also  toward  the  apex,  which  is  the  thinnest  part. 

The  following  parts  present  themselves  for  examination  within  the  ventricle: 
^  f  A uriculo- ventricular,  -.t  i        f  Mitral. 

•     OP^'-g"!  Aortic.  ^''•«'i  Semilunar. 

Chordse  tendineee.  Columnse  carnese. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  placed  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  aortic 
orifice.  It  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  corresponding  aperture  of  the  opposite  side, 
and,  like  it,  is  broader  in  the  transverse  than  in  the  antero-posterior diameter.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  dense  fibioits  ring,  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart,  and  guarded  by  the  mitral  valves. 

The  aortic  opening  is  a  circular  aperture  in  front  and  to  the  right  side  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular,  fi'om  which  it  is  separated  by  one  of  the  segments  of  the 
mitral  valve.     Its  orifice  is  guarded  by  the  semilunar  valves. 
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The  mitral  or  bicuspid  valve  ie  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice  in  the  same  way  that  the  tricuspid  valve  ia  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  is  fbrmed  by  fibrous  membranb  covered  on  both  surfaces  by  endocardium,  and 
contains  a  few  muscular  fibres.  It  is  large  in  sizo,  thicker,  and  altogether  stronger 
than  the  tricuspid,  and  consists  of  two  segments  of  unequal  size.  The  large  seg- 
ment is  placea  in  front  and  to  the  right,  between  the  auriculo- ventricular  and 
aortic  orifices.  Two  smaller  segments  are  usually  found  at  the  angles  of  Junction 
of  the  larger.  Similar  segments  are  less  constantly  found  between  the  main  ones 
of  the  tricuspid  valve.  The  mitral  valve-flaps  are  furnished  with  chordee  tendineie, 
the  mode  of  attachment  of  which  ia  precisely  similar  to  that  of  those  on  the  right 
side,  but  they  are  thicker,  stronger,  and  less  numerous. 

The  semilunar  valve*  surround  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  ;  two  are  posterior  (right 
and  left),  and  one  anterior ;  they  are  similar  in  structure  nnd  mode  of  attachment  to 
the  pulmonary  valves.  They  are,  however,  lnrger,  thicker,  and  stronger,  the  lunulse 
are  more  distinct,  and  the  corpora  Arantil  l.irger  and  more  prominent.  Between  each 
valve  and  the  cylinder  of  the  aorta  is  a  deep  depression,  the  sinus  aortiei  (sinuses 
of  Valsalva) ;  tbey  are  liirger  than  those  of  the  nwit  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
right  coronary  artery  arises  from  the  anterior ;  the  left  from  the  left  posterior. 

The  columna--  camece  admit  of  a  subdivision  into  three  sets,  like  those  upon  the 
right  side,  but  they  are  smaller,  more  numerous,  and  present  a  dense  interlace- 
ment, especially  at  the  apex  and  upon  the  posterior  wall.  Those  attached  by  one 
extremity  only,  the  musculi  papillares,  are  two  in  number,  being  connected  one  to 


FlQ.  et>T.— Secllon  of  Ihe  heftrC,  bhowlng  the  Inters rtic^ular  aucl  inlerventriciilar  aepla.    (Gegenbaur.) 
the  anterior,  the  other  to  the  posterior  wall ;  they  are  of  large  size,  and  terminate 
by  free  rounded  extremities  from  which  the  chordse  tendinese  arise. 

The  septum  between  the  two  ventricles  is  thick,  especially  below  (Fig.  697). 
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At  its  upper  part  it  suddenly  tapers  off  and  loses  its  muscular  fibres,  consisting 
only  of  fibrous  tissue  covered  by  two  layers  of  endocardium,  and  on  the  right  side 
it  is  also,  during  diastole,  in  contact  with  the  septal  flap  of  the  tricuspid  valve.  It 
continues  upward,  and  forms  the  septum  between  the  aortic  vestibule  and  the  right 
auricle.  It  is  derived  from  the  lower  part  of  the  aortic  septum  of  the  foetus,  and 
an  abnormal  communication  may  exist  at  this  part  owing  to  defective  development. 
The  aortic  vestibule  (Sibson)  is  a  small  portion  of  the  ventricular  cavity  immedi- 
ately under  the  root  of  the  aorta. 

The  Endocardium  is  a  thin  membrane  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the 
heart ;  it  assists  in  forming  the  valves  by  its  reduplications,  and  is  continuous  with 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  great  blood-vessels.  It  is  a  smooth,  transparent 
membrane,  giving  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  its  glistening  appearance.  It 
is  more  opaque  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  thicker  in  the 
auricles  than  in  the  ventricles,  and  thickest  in  the  left  auricle.  It  is  thin  on  the 
musculi  pectinati  and  on  the  columns  carnese,  but  thicker  on  the  smooth  part  of 
the  auricular  and  ventricular  walls  and  on  the  tips  of  the  musculi  papillares. 

Structure. — The  heart  consists  of  muscular  fibres  and  of  fibrous  rings  which 
serve  for  their  attachment. 

The ^6roii«nn^«  surround  the  auriculo- ventricular  and  arterial  orifices :  they  are 
stronger  upon  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  auriculo-ventricular 
rings  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles, 
and  also  for  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves ;  the  ring  on  the  left  side  is  closely 
connected  by  its  right  margin  with  the  aortic  arterial  ring.  Between  these  and 
the  right  auriculo-ventricular  ring  is  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  in  some  of  the 
larger  animals,  as  the  ox  and  elephant,  a  nodule  of  bone. 

The  fibrous  rings  surrounding  the  arterial  orifices  serve  for  the  attachment  of 
the  great  vessels  and  semilunar  valves.  Each  ring  receives,  by  its  ventricular 
margin,  the  attachment  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles ;  its  opposite  margin 
presents  three  deep  semicircular  notches,  within  which  the  middle  coat  of  the 
artery  (which  presents  three  convex  semicircular  segments)  is  firmly  fixed,  the 
attachment  of  the  artery  to  its  fibrous  ring  being  strengthened  by  the  thin  cellular 
coat  and  serous  membrane  externallv  and  bv  the  endocardium  within.  It  is 
opposite  the  margins  of  these  semicircular  notches,  in  the  arterial  rings,  that  the 
endocardium  by  its  reduplication,  forms  the  semilunar  valves,  the  fibrous  structure 
of  the  ring  being  continued  into  each  of  the  segments  of  the  valve  at  this  part. 
The  middle  coat  of  the  artery  in  this  situation  is  thin,  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
are  dilated  to  form  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva. 

The  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  {myocardium)  consists  of  bands  of  fibres 
which  present  an  exceedingly  intricate  interlacement.  They  are  of  a  deep  red 
color  and  marked  with  transverse  striae  (page  65). 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  admit  of  a  subdivision  into  two  kinds,  those  of  the 
auricles  and  those  of  the  ventricles,  which  are  quite  independent  of  one  another. 

Fibres  of  the  Auricles. — These  are  disposed  in  two  layers — a  superficial  layer 
common  to  both  cavities,  and  a  deep  layer  proper  to  each.  The  superficial  fibres 
are  more  distinct  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  auricles,  across  the  bases  of  which 
they  run  in  a  transverse  direction,  forming  a  thin,  but  incomplete  layer.  Some  of 
these  fibres  pass  into  the  septum  auricularum.  The  internal  or  deep  fibres  proper 
to  each  auricle  consist  of  two  sets,  looped  and  annular  fibres.  The  looped  fibres 
pass  upward  over  each  auricle,  being  attached  by  two  extremities  to  the  corre- 
sponding auriculo-ventricular  rings  in  front  and  behind.  The  annular  fibres 
surround  the  whole  extent  of  the  appendices  auricularum,  and  are  continued  upon 
the  walls  of  the  venae  cavae  and  coronai-y  sinus  on  the  right  side,  and  upon  the 
pulmonary  veins  on  the  left  side,  at  their  connection  with  the  heart.  In  the 
appendices  they  interlace  with  the  longitudinal  fibres. 

Fibres  of  the  Ventricles, — These  are  arranged  in  an  exceedingly  complex  man- 
ner, and  the  accounts  given  by  various  anatomists  differ  considerably.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  various  layers  of  muscular  fibres  of  which  the 
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heart  is  said  to  be  composed  are  not  independent,  but  their  fibres  are  interlaced 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  therefore  any  separation  into  layers  must  be  to 
a  great  extent  artificial ;  and  also  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  fact,  pointed  out  by 
Henle,  that  there  are  varieties  in  the  arrangement  due  to  individual  differences. 
If  the  epicardium  (visceral  layer  of  pericardium)  and  the  subjacent  fat  is  removed 
from  a  heart  which  has  been  subjected  to  prolonged  boiling,  so  as  to  dissolve  the 
connective  tissues,  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  ventricles  will  be  exposed.  They 
will  be  seen  to  commence  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  where  they  are  attached  to 
the  tendinous  rings  around  the  orifices,  and  to  pass  obliquely  downward  toward 
the  apex,  with  a  direction  from  right  to  left.  At  the  apex  the  fibres  turn  suddenly  in- 
ward, forming  what  is  called  the  vortex^  into  the  interior  of  the  left  ventricle.  On 
the  back  of  the  heart  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fibres  pass  continuously  from  one 
ventricle  to  the  other  over  the  interventricular  groove  ;  and  the  same  thing  will  be 
noticed  on  the  front  of  the  heart  at  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  anterior 
interventricular  groove,  but  in  the  middle  portion  of  this  groove  the  fibres  passing 
from  one  ventricle  to  the  other  are  interrupted  by  fibres  emerging  from  the  septum 
along  the  groove ;  many  of  the  superficial  fibres  pass  in  also  at  this  groove  to  the 
septum.  The  vortex  is  produced,  as  stated  above,  by  the  sudden  turning  inward 
of  the  superficial  fibres  in  a  peculiar  spiral  manner  into  the  interior  of  the  left 
ventricle.  Those  fibres  which  descended  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  heart 
enter,  at  the  vortex,  the  left  ventricle,  and,  ascending,  form  part  of  the  inner  layer 
of  muscular  fibres  lining  this  cavity  and  the  right  (posterior)  musculus  papillaris ; 
those  fibres  which  descend  on  the  front  of  the  heart,  and  which  pass  to  the  apex, 
also  pass,  at  the  vortex,  into  the  interior  of  the  ventricle,  where  they  also  form  the 
remainder  of  the  innermost  layer  of  the  ventricle  and  the  left  (anterior)  musculus 
papillaris.  The  fibres  forming  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  ascend 
to  be  attached  to  the  fibrous  rings  around  the  orifices. 

By  dissection  these  superficial  fibres  may  be  removed  as  a  thin  stratum,  and  it 
will  then  be  found  that  the  ventricles  are  made  up  of  oblique  fibres  superimposed  in 
layers  one  on  the  top  of  another,  and  assuming  gradually  a  less  oblique  direction  as 
they  pass  to  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  ventricular  wall,  so  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  wall  the  fibres  are  transverse.  Internal  to  this  central  transverse  layer  the 
fibres  become  oblique  again,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  external  ones.  This 
division  into  distinct  layers  is,  however,  to  a  great  extent  artificial,  as  the  fibres 
pass  across  from  one  layer  to  another,  and  have  therefore  to  be  divided  in  the 
dissection,  and  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  is  very  gradual.  These 
oblique  fibres  commence  above  at  the  fibrous  rings  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and, 
descending  toward  the  apex,  they  enter  the  septum  near  its  lower  end.  In  the 
septum  the  fibres  which  form  the  left  ventricle  may  be  traced  in  three  directions : 
1.  Some  pass  upward  to  be  attached  to  the  central  fibro-cartilage.  2.  Others 
pass  through  the  septum  to  become  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  right  ventricle. 
3.  The  remainder  pass  through  the  septum  to  encircle  the  ventricle  as  annular 
fibres.  Of  the  fibres  of  the  right  ventricle,  some  on  entering  the  septum  pass 
upward  to  be  attached  to  the  central  fibro-cartilage ;  some,  entering  the  septum 
from  behind,  pass  forward  to  become  continuous  with  the  fibres  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  and  others,  entering  in  front,  pass  backward  to  join 
the  fibres  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  septum  therefore  consists 
of  three  varieties  of  fibres — viz.  annular  fibres,  special  to  the  left  ventricle ; 
ascending  fibres,  derived  from  both  ventricles  and  ascending  through  the  septum 
to  the  central  fibro-cartilage  ;  and  decussating  fibres,  derived  from  the  anterior  wall 
of  one  ventricle  and  passing  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  other  ventricle,  or  from 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  and  passing  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left. 
In  addition  to  these  fibres  there  are  a  considerable  number  which  appear  to 
encircle  both  ventricles  and  which  pass  across  the  septum  without  turning  into  it. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  heart  are  the  left  or  anterior 
and  right  or  posterior  coronary  (page  542). 

The  veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  terminate  in  the  right  auricle.     They  are 
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the  great,  the  middle,  anterior,  and  posterior,  cardiac  veins,  the  right  or  small  and  the 
left  or  great  coronary  sinuses,  and  the  venae  cordis  minimse  {pence  Thebem)  (p.  677). 

The  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  cardiac  plexuses,  which  are  formed  partly  from 
the  cranial  nerves  and  partly  from  the  sympathetic.  They  are  freely  distributed 
both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  the  separate  filaments  being 
furnished  with  small  ganglia. 

SurflEkce  Form. — In  order  to  show  the  extent  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  front  of  the 
chest,  draw  a  line  from  the  lower  border  of  the  second  leil  costal  cartilage,  one  inch  from  the 
sternum,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  third  right  costal  cartilage,  half  an  inch  from  the  sternum. 
This  represents  the  base-line  or  upper  limit  of  the  organ.  Take  a  point  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  mternal  to  the  lefl  nipple — that  is,  about  three  and  a  half 
inches  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  of  the  body.  This  represents  the  apex  of  the  heart. 
Draw  a  line  irom  this  apex-point,  with  a  slight  convexity  downward,  to  the  junction  of  the 
seventh  rij^ht  costal  cartilage  to  the  sternum.  This  represents  the  lower  limit  of  the  heart. 
Join  the  right  extremity  of  the  first  line — that  is,  the  base-line— with  the  right  extremity  of 
this  line — that  is,  to  the  seventh  right  chondro-stemal  joint — with  a  slight  curve  outward,  so 
that  it  projects  about  an  inch  and  a  naif  from  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum.  Lastly,  join  the 
left  extremity  of  the  base-line  and  the  apex-point  by  a  line  curved  slightly  to  the  left. 

The  position  of  the  various  orifices  is  as  follows :  viz.  the  pulmonaiy  orifice  is  situated  in 
the  upper  ande  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum  ; 
the  aortic  orinoe  is  a  little  below  and  internal  to  this,  behind  the  left  border  of  the  sternum, 
close  to  the  articulation  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage  to  this  bone.  The  left  auriculo- ventric- 
ular opening  is  behind  the  sternum,  rather  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  opposite  the 
fourth  costal  cartilages.  The  right  auriculo- ventricular  opening  is  a  little  lower,  opposite  the 
fourth  interspace  and  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body. 

A  portion  of  the  area  of  the  heart  thus  mapped  out  is  uncovered  by  lung,  and  therefore 
gives  a  dull  note  on  percussion ;  the  remainder,  being  overlapped  by  the  lung,  gives  a  more  or 
less  resonant  note.  The  former  is  known  as  the  area  of  superacial  cardiac  dulness ;  the  latter 
as  the  area  of  deep  cardiac  dulness.  The  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness  is  included  between 
a  line  drawn  ftx)m  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  between  the  fourth  costal  cartilages,  to  the  apex 
of  the  heart  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  same  point  down  the  lower  third  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  sternum.  Below,  this  area  merges  into  the  dulness  which  corresponds  to  the  liver.  Dr. 
Latham  lays  down  the  following  rule  as  a  sufficient  practical  guide  for  the  definition  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  heart  which  is  uncovered  by  lung  or  pleura :  '^  Make  a  circle  of  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter round  a  point  midway  between  the  nipple  ana  the  end  of  the  sternum,'^  that  is,  the  gladiolus. 

Peculiaritiea  in  the  Vascular  System  of  the  Foetus. 

The  chief  peculiarities  in  the  heart  of  the  foetus  are  the  direct  communication 
between  the  two  auricles  through  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  large  size  of  the 
Eustachian  valve.  There  are  also  several  minor  peculiarities.  Thus,  the  position 
of  the  heart  is  vertical  until  the  fourth  month,  when  it  commences  to  assume  an 
oblique  direction.  Its  size  is  also  very  considerable  as  compared  with  the  body,  the 
proportion  at  the  second  month  being  1  to  50 ;  at  birth  it  is  as  1  to  120 ;  whilst 
in  the  adult  the  average  is  about  1  to  160.  At  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  the 
auricular  portion  of  the  heart  is  larger  than  the  ventricular,  the  right  auricle  being 
more  capacious  than  the  left ;  but  toward  birth  the  ventricular  portion  becomes 
the  larger.  The  thickness  of  both  ventricles  is  at  first  about  equal,  but  toward 
birth  the  left  becomes  much  the  thicker  of  the  two. 

The  foramen  ovale  is  situated  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  septum  auricu- 
larum,  forming  a  communication  betweefi  the  auricles.  It  remains  as  a  free  oval 
opening  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  auricular  septum  (about  the  eighth 
week)  until  the  middle  period  of  foetal  life.  About  this  period  a  fold  grows  up 
from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  auricle  to  the  left  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  advances 
over  the  opening  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  valve,  which  allows  the  blood  to  pitss  only 
from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle,  and  not  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Eustachian  valve  is  developed  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava  at  its  entrance  into  the  auricle.  It  is  directed  upward  on  the  left  side  of  the 
opening  of  this  vein,  and  serves  to  direct  the  blood  from  the  inferior  vena  cava 
through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  arterial  system  of  the  foetus  are  the  communication 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  descending  aorta  by  means  of  the  ductus 
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arteriosus^  and  the  communication  between  the  internal  iliac  arteries  and  the 
placenta  by  means  of  the  umbilical  arteries. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  is  a  short  tube,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  at  birth,  and 
of  the  diameter  of  a  goosequill.  In  the  early  condition  it  forms  the  continuation  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  opens  into  the  descending  aorta  just  below  the  origin 
of  the  left  subclavian  artery,  and  so  conducts  the  chief  part  of  the  blood  from  the 
right  ventricle  into  this  vessel.  When  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  have 
become  larger  relatively  to  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  latter  is  chiefly  connected 
to  the  left  pulmonary  artery ;  and  the  fibrous  cord,  which  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  ductus  arteriosus  in  later  life,  will  be  found  to  be  attached  to  the  root  of 
that  vessel. 

The  umbilical  or  hypogastric  arteries  arise  from  the  internal  iliacs,  in  addition 
to  the  branches  given  off  from  those  vessels  in  the  adult.  Ascending  along  the 
sides  of  the  bladder  to  its  fundus,  they  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus, 
and  are  continued  along  the  umbilical  cord  to  the  placenta,  coiling  round  the 
umbilical  vein.  They  return  to  the  placenta  the  blood  which  has  circulated  in 
the  system  of  the  foetus. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  venous  system  of  the  foetus  is  the  communication  estab- 
lished between  the  placenta  and  the  liver  and  portal  vein  through  the  umbilical 
vein,  and  the  inferior  vena  cava  through  the  ductus  venosus. 

F(ETAL  Circulation. 

The  blood  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  is  carried  from  the  placenta 
to  the  foetus,  along  the  umbilical  cord,  by  the  umbilical  vein.  The  umbilical  vein 
enters  the  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus,  and  passes  upward  along  the  free  margin 
of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  to  the  under  surface  of  that  organ,  where 
it  gives  off  two  or  three  branches  to  the  left  lobe,  one  of  which  is  of  large  size,  and 
others  to  the  lobus  quadratus  and  lobulus  Spigelii.  At  the  transverse  fissure  it 
divides  into  two  branches :  of  these,  the  larger  is  joined  by  the  portal  vein  and 
enters  the  right  lobe ;  the  smaller  branch  continues  onward,  under  the  name  of 
the  ductus  venosus,  and  joins  the  left  hepatic  vein  at  the  point  of  junction  of  that 
vessel  with  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  blood,  therefore,  which  traverses  the 
umbilical  vein  reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  three  different  ways :  the  greater 
quantity  circulates  through  the  liver  with  the  portal  venous  blood  before  entering 
the  vena  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins ;  some  enters  the  liver  directly,  and  is  also 
returned  to  the  inferior  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins ;  the  smaller  quantity  passes 
directly  into  the  vena  cava  by  the  junction  of  the  ductus  venosus  with  the  left 
hepatic  vein. 

In  the  inferior  cava  the  blood  carried  by  the  ductus  venosus  and  hepatic  veins 
becomes  mixed  with  that  returning  from  the  lower  extremities  and  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  It  enters  the  right  auricle,  and,  guided  by  the  Eustachian  valve,  passes 
through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  where  it  becomes  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  returned  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  From 
the  left  auricle  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  from  the  left  ventricle  into 
the  aorta,  by  means  of  which  it  is  distributed  almost  entirely  to  the  head  and 
upper  extremities,  a  small  quantity  being  probably  carried  into  the  descending 
aorta.  From  the  head  and  upper  extremities  the  blood  is  returned  by  the  branches 
of  the  superior  vena  cava  to  the  right  auricle,  where  it  becomes  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  blood  from  the  inferior  cava.  From  the  right  auricle  it  descends 
over  the  Eustachian  valve  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  from  the  right  ventricle 
passes  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  lungs  of  the  foetus  being  solid  and  almost 
impervious,  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  distrib- 
uted to  them  by  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  and  is  returned  by  the 
pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle ;  the  greater  part  passes  through  the  ductus 
arteriosus  into  the  commencement  of  the  descending  aorta,  where  it  becomes  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  blood  transmitted  by  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta. 
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Along  this  vessel  it  descends  to  supply  the  lower  extremities  and  viscen  of  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis,  the  chief  portion  being,  however,  conveyed  by  the  umbilical 
arteries  to  the  placenta. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus  it  will 

1.  That  the  placenta  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  respiratory  and  nutritive 


the  fipirei 
terlalUoo 


organ,  receiving  the  venous  blood  from  the  fcetus,  and  returning  it  again  re-oxv- 
genated  and  charged  with  additional  nutritive  material. 

2.  That  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  vein  traverses  the  liver 
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before  entering  the  inferior  cava ;  hence  the  large  size  of  this  organ,  especially  at 
an  early  period  of  foetal  life. 

3.  That  the  right  auricle  is  the  point  of  meeting  of  a  double  current,  the 
blood  in  the  inferior  cava  being  guided  by  the  Eustachian  valve  into  the  left 
auricle,  whilst  that  in  the  superior  cava  descends  into  the  right  ventricle.  At  an 
early  period  of  fodtal  life  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  streams  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, for  the  inferior  cava  opens  almost  directly  into  the  left  auricle,  and  the 
Eustachian  valve  would  exclude  the  current  along  the  vein  from  entering  the 
right  ventricle.  At  a  later  period,  as  the  separation  between  the  two  auricles 
becomes  more  distinct,  it  seems  probable  that  some  mixture  of  the  two  streams 
must  take  place. 

4.  The  blood  carried  from  the  placenta  to  the  foetus  by  the  umbilical  vein, 
mixed  with  the  blood  from  the  inferior  cava,  passes  almost  directly  to  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  is  distributed  by  the  branches  of  that  vessel  to  the  head  and 
upper  extremities ;  hence  the  large  size  and  perfect  development  of  those  parts  at 
birth. 

6.  The  blood  contained  in  the  descending  aorta,  chiefly  derived  from  that 
which  has  already  circulated  through  the  head  and  upper  limbs,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  from  the  left  ventricle,  is  distributed  to  the  lower  extremities; 
hence  the  small  size  and  imperfect  development  of  these  parts  at  birth. 

Changes  in  the  Vascular  System  at  Birth. 

At  birth,  when  respiration  is  established,  an  increased  amount  of  blood 
from  the  pulmonary  artery  passes  through  the  lungs,  which  now  perform  their 
office  as  respiratory  organs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  placental  circulation 
is  cut  off.  The  foramen  ovale  becomes  gradually  closed  by  about  the  tenth 
dav  after  birth;  the  valvular  fold  above  mentioned  becomes  adherent  to  the 
margins  of  the  foramen  for  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference,  but  above 
a  slit-like  opening  is  left  between  the  two  auricles  which  sometimes  remains  per- 
sistent. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  begins  to  contract  immediately  after  respiration  is  estab- 
lished, becomes  completely  closed  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day,  and  ultimately 
degenerates  into  an  impervious  cord  which  serves  to  connect  the  left  pulmonary 
artery  to  the  descending  aorta. 

Of  the  umbilical  or  hypogastric  arteries^  the  portion  continued  on  to  the 
bladder  from  the  trunk  of  the  corresponding  internal  iliac  remains  pervious 
as  the  superior  vesical  artery,  and  the  part  between  the  fundus  of  the  bladder 
and  the  umbilicus  becomes  obliterated  between  the  second  and  fifth  days  after 
birth,  and  projects  into  the  peritoneal  sac  so  as  to  form  the  two  fossae  of  the 
peritoneum  spoken  of  in  the  section  on  the  surgical  anatomy  of  direct  inguinal 
hernia. 

The  umbilical  vein  and  ductus  venosus  become  completely  obliterated  between 
the  second  and  fifth  days  after  birth,  and  ultimately  dwindle  to  fibrous  cords,  the 
former  becoming  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver,  the  latter  the  fibrous  cord,  which 
in  the  adult  may  be  traced  along  the  fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus. 

MeasurementB  of  the  Thorax. 

Perimeters. 

At  the  level  of  the  highest  point  of  the  axilla 89.52  cm. 

"        "         ''      nipple 86.64  cm. 

**        *'         *'      8t<;rno-xiphoid  articulation 81.88  cm. 

Diameters. 

Transverse,  between  the  eighth  intercostal  spaces 28     cm. 

Antero-posterior,  at  the  level  of  the  ensiform  cartilage 20     cm. 

Vertical,  anterior  wall 15.5  cm. 

*'       posterior  wall 31.5  cm. 

(2.54  cm.  =  1  inch.)  (Joessel) 
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THE    LABTITX. 


THE  Larynx  is  tbe  organ  of  voice,  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  air-passage. 
It  is  situated  between  the  trachea  and  base  of  the  tongue,  at  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  considerable  projection  in  the  middle  line. 
On  either  side  of  it  lie  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck ;  behind,  it  forms  part  of  the 
anterior  boundary  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
that  cavity. 

The  larynx  is  broad  above,  where  it  presents  the  form  of  a  triangular 
box,  -  flattened  behind  and  at  the  sides,  and  bounded  in  front  by  a  prominent 
vertical  ridge.  Below,  it  is  narrow  and  cylindrical.  It  is  composed  of  cartilages 
which  are  connected  together  by  ligaments  and  moved  by  numerous  muscles ; 
the  interior  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane  and  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  aartilages  of  the  Larynx  are  nine  in  number,  three  single  and  three  pairs : 
Thyroid,  Two  Arytenoid, 

Cricoid.  Two  Comicula  Laryngis, 

Epiglottis.  Two  Cuneiform. 

The  Thyroid  {dupeoi;,  a  shield)  is  the  largest 
cartilage  of  the  larynx.  It  consists  of  two 
lateral  lamellae  or  alse,  united  at  an  acute 
angle  in  front,  forming  a  vertical  projection 
in  the  middle  line  which  is  prominent  above 
and  called  the  pomum  Adami.  This  projec- 
tion is  subcutaneous,  more  distinct  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female,  and  occasionally  separated 
from   the  integument  by  a  bursa  mucosa. 

Each  lamella  is  quadrilateral  in  form.  Its 
outer  surface  presents  an  oblique  ridge  which 
passes  downward  and  forward  from  a  tubercle 
situated  near  the  root  of  the  superior  comu. 
This  ridge  gives  attachment  to  the  Sterno- 
thyroid and  Thyro-hyoid  muscles,  and  the  por- 
tion of  cartilage  included  between  it  and  the 
posterior  border,  to  part  of  the  Inferior  con- 
strictor muscle. 

The  inner  surface  of  each  ala  is  smooth, 
slightly  concave,  and  covered  by  mucous  mem- 
brane above  and  behind ;  but  in  front,  in  the 
receding  angle  formed  by  their  junction,  are 
attached  tbe  epiglottis,  the  true  and  false  vocal 
*"  cords,  the  Thyro-arytenoid  and  Thyro-epiglot- 
tidean  muscles. 

The  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  sinuously  curved,  being  concave  at 
its  posterior  part,  just  in  front  of  the  superior  cornu,  and  then  rising  into  a  convex 
outline,  which  dips,  in  front,  to  form  the  sides  of  a  notch  or  incisura  in  the  middle 
line  immediately  above  the  pomum  Adami.  This  border  gives  attachment  through- 
out its  whole  extent  to  tbe  thyro-hyoid  membrane. 
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From  above  the  lower  border  posteriorly,  there  passes  to  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
in  aQd  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  on  each  side 
of  which  is  the  Crico-thyroid  muscle. 

The  posterior  borders  terminate  above  in  the  superior  eornua,  and  below  in  the 
inferior  eornua.      The  two  superior  comua,  long  and  narrow,  directed  upward, 
backward,  and  inward,  terminate  each  in  a  conic^  extremity  which  gives  attach- 
ment  to  the  lateral  thyro-hyoid  lig- 
ament.    The  two  inferior  comua 
are    short   and    thick ;    they  pass 
downward,  with  a   slight   inclina- 
tion forward  and  inward,  and  pre- 
sent each  on  its  inner  surface  a  small  „ 
oval  articular  facet  for  articulation                 "^ 
with  the  side  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage.    On  the  posterior  border  are 
inserted  the  Stylo-pharyngeua  and 
Falato-pharyngeus  muscles. 

The  Oricoid  Oartilagfl  is  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  aignet- 
ring  (xfiUo^,  a  ring).  It  is  smaller, 
but  thicker  and  stronger  than  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  forms  the 
lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
larynx. 

Its  anterior  half  (annului)  is 
narrow,  convex,  affording  attach- 
ment at  the  sides  to  the  Crico- 
thyroid muscles,  and  behind  to 
part  of  the  Inferior  constrictor. 

Its  posterior  half  (lamina)  is 
very  broad  both  from  side  to  side 
and  from  above  downward ;  it  pre- 
sents posteriorly  in  the  middle  line 
a  vertical  ridge  (linea  eminens)  for 
the  attachment  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  cesophagus,  and  on 
either  side  a  broad  depression  {fo- 
vea) for  the  Crico-arytenoideua  pos- 
ticus muscle. 

At  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  cartilage 
either  side  is  a  small  round  ele- 
vated facet  for  articulation  with 
the  inferior  coriiu  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage. 

The  lower  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  is  horizontal  and  connected  to  the  upper  ring  of  the  trachea  by  fibrous 
membrane. 

Its  upper  border  is  directed  obliquely  upward  and  backward,  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  lamina.  The  upper  border  of  the  lamina  is  surmounted  on  each 
end  by  a  smooth,  oval  facet  for  articulation  with  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  Between 
these  articular  surfaces  is  a  alight  notch.  To  the  rest  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
entire  cartilage,  all  the  way  around  from  one  arytenoid  facet  to  the  other,  is 
attached  the  Crico-thyro-arytenoid  ligament,  and  externally  to  this,  at  the  sides, 
the  lateral  Crico -arytenoid  muscle. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  smooth  and  lined  by  mucous 
membrane. 
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,— The  cartlligei  or  the  lar; m.    Posterior  view. 
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The  Arytenoid  Oartilages,  so  called  from  dpuzauvfa^  a  ladle,  are  two  in  number, 
and  each  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  upper  border  of  the  lamina  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  Each  cartilage  is  pyramidal  in  form,  and  presents  for  examination  three 
surfaces,  a  base,  and  an  apex. 

The  posterior  surface  is  triangular,  smooth,  concave^  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  Arytenoid  muscle. 

The  antero-external  surface  is  convex  and  rough.  It  gives  attachment  to  the 
Thyro-arytenoid  muscle ;  and  to  the  false  vocal  cord  immediately  above  a  depres- 
sion, the  fossa  triangularis^  situated  at  about  its  centre. 

The  internal  surface  is  narrow,  smooth,  bljiA  flattened,  covered  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  lies  almost  in  apposition  with  the  cartilage  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  base  of  each  cartilage  is  broad,  and  presents  a  concave  (antero-posteriorly) 
smooth  surface  for  articulation  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Projecting  from  the  base 
are  two  processes,  one  postero-extemally  and  the  other  aiiteriorly.  Between  the  two 
is  the  base  of  the  antero-external  surface.  The  former,  known  as  the  muscu- 
lar process,  is  short,  rounded,  and  prominent,  and  receives  the  insertion  of  the 
Posterior  and  Lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles.  The  latter  also  prominent,  but 
more  pointed  and  flattened,  gives  attachment  to  the  true  vocal  cord.  This  is  the 
vocal  process. 

The  apex  of  each  cartilage  is  pointed,  curved  backward  and  inward,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  small,  cone-shaped,  cartilaginous  nodule,  the  corniculum  laryngis. 

The  coniicula  laryngis  {cartilages  of  Santorini)  are  two  small,  conical  nodules, 
consisting  of  yellow  fibro-cartilage,  which  are  attached  to  the  summit  of  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages  and  serve  to  prolong'  them  backward  and  inward.  To  them  are 
attached  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds.  They  are  sometimes  united  to  the  arytenoid 
cartilages. 

The  cuneiform  cartilages  {cartilages  of  Wrisberg)  are  two  small,  elongated,  car- 
tilaginous bodies,  placed  one  on  each  side  in  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  which 
extends  from  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  side  of  the  epiglottis  {aryteno- 
epiglottic  fold) ;  they  give  rise  to  small  whitish  elevations  on  the  free  edge  of  the 
mucous  fold,  just  in  front  of  the  cartilages  of  Santorini. 

The  epiglottis  is  a  thin  lamella  of  fibro-cartilage,  of  a  yellowish  color,  shaped 
like  a  leaf,  and  placed  behind  the  tongue,  in  front  of  the  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx.  During  respiration  its  direction  is  vertically  upward,  its  free  extremity 
curving  forward  toward  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  but  when  the  larynx  is  drawn  up 
beneath  the  base  of  the  tongue  during  deglutition,  it  is  carried  downward  and 
backward  so  as  to  close,  more  or  less  completely,  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  Its 
free  extremity  is  broad  and  rounded;  its  attached  end  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
connected  to  the  receding  angle  between  the  two  alse  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  just 
below  the  median  notch,  by  a  ligamentous  band,  the  thyro-epiglottic  ligament.  It 
is  also  connected  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  by  an 
elastic  ligamentous  band,  the  hyo-epiglottic  ligament 

Its  anterior  or  lingual  surface  is  curved  forward  toward  the  tongue,  and  covered 
at  its  upper  part  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  reflected  on  to  the  sides  and  base 
of  the  organ,  forming  a  median  and  two  lateral  folds,  the  glosso-epiglottic  folds. 

Its  posterior  or  laryngeal  surface  is  smooth,  concave  from  side  to  side,  concavo- 
convex  from  above  downward,  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane ;  when  this  is 
removed  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  is  seen  to  be  studded  with  a  number  of  little 
pits  for  the  lodgment  of  mucous  glands.  To  its  sides  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds 
are  attached.  It  is  somewhat  prominent  just  below  its  centre  {tubercle  or  cushion 
of  the  epiglottis). 

Structure. — The  cornicula  laryngis,  cuneiform  cartilages,  and  epiglottis  are  com- 
posed of  yellow  fibro-cartilage  which  shows  little  tendency  to  calcification,  but  the 
other  cartilages  are  hyaline,  becoming  more  or  less  calcified  in  old  age. 

Ligaments. — The  ligaments  of  the  larynx  connect  the  thyroid  cartilage  and 
epiglottis  with  the  hyoid  bone,  the  cricoid  cartilage  with  the  trachea,  and  the 
several  cartilages  of  the  larynx  to  each  other. 
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The  Thyro-hyoid  Ligaments. — These  constitute  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane^  and 
the  middle  and  two  lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligaments. 

The  middle  thyro-hyoid  ligament  consists  of  tough,  yellowish  fibro-elastic  tissue. 
Its  lower  border  is  attached  in  the  thyroid  notch  ;  its  upper  to  the  upper  border  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  thus  passing  behind  its  pos- 
terior surface,  and  being  separated  from  it  by  a  synovial  bursa  (sub-hyoid  bursa). 
When  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  is  removed,  the  lateral  borders  of  this  ligament 
are  seen  to  be  free. 

The  two  lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligaments  are  rounded  elastic  cords,  which  pass 
between  the  superior  cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  extremities  of  the 
greater  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone.  A  small  cartilaginous  nodule  {cartilago  triticea), 
sometimes  bony,  is  frequently  found  in  each. 

The  thyro-hyoid  membrane  fills  in  the  interval  between  each  lateral  thyro- 
hyoid ligament  and  the  free  edge  of  the  middle  one.  In  this  situation  it  is  made 
up  of  two  layers,  cellular  tissue  externally  and  mucous  membrane  internally  and, 
just  in  front  of  the  lateral  ligament,  its  cellular  layer  is  pierced  by  the  superior 
laryngeal  vessels  and  nerve.  The  cellular  layer  is  attached  all  the  way  around, 
above  to  the  cornua  and  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  below  to  the  entire  upper 
border,  incisura  as  well,  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  thus  passes  in  front  of  the 
middle  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  and  here  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sub-hyoid 
bursa.  At  the  free  edge  of  the  middle  ligament  the  mucous  membrane  passes 
behind  the  epiglottis ;  at  the  lateral  ligament  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx. 

The  hyo-epiglottic  ligament  is  a  fibrous  band,  which  extends  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  epiglottis  to  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The 
thyro-epiglottic  ligament  connects  the  apex  of  the  epiglottis  with  the  receding  angle 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  just  beneath  the  median  notch. 

The  Crico-thyro-aiytenoid  Ligament. — This  is  a  strong  fibrous  lamina,  bent  on 
itself  anteriorly.  Its  attachments  are  as  follows :  (1)  Posteriorly,  it  is  attached  to  the 
vocal  process  of  one  arytenoid  cartilage,  whence  it  extends  as  a/ree  edge  in  a  prac- 
tically straight  line,  forward  and  a  little  inward,  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  angle 
between  the  alse  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Here  it  bends  on  itself  at  an  acute 
angle,  is  attached  to  the  thyroid,  and  passes  backward  and  a  little  outward,  as  a 
second  free  edge,  to  be  attached  to  the  vocal  process  of  the  other  arytenoid  carti- 
lage. (2)  From  these  two  free  edges,  as  an  upper  limit,  the  lamina  passes  down- 
ward, with  an  outward  slope,  to  the  curved  sloping  upper  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  which  lies  anterior  to  the  lamina  of  the  same,  and  becomes  attached  to  it 
in  its  entire  extent.  The  ligament,  as  a  whole,  is  thus  seen  to  be  V-shaped  above, 
apex  forward,  but  of  a  curved  outline  below.  Furthermore,  its  vertical  diameter 
varies,  being  smallest  behind  and  greatest  in  front  at  the  middle  line,  this  variation 
being  due  to  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid,  which  slopes  upward  posteriorly  until 
it  almost  reaches  the  vocal  process  of  the  arytenoid. 

In  the  middle  line  the  angle  which  is  formed  in  front  by  the  bending  on  itself 
of  this  ligament  is  acute  above,  but  obtuse  or  "  rounded  "  below.  The  upper  part 
of  this  "  angle  "  lies  behind  and  attached  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  its 
upper  limit  (z.  e.  the  angle  of  the  free  edges)  being  at  some  distance  (almost  half- 
way up)  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  cartilage.  The  lower  or  "  rounded  "  part  is 
the  direct  continuation  downward  of  the  upper,  and  passes  to  the  middle  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  cricoid.  This  last  is  known  as  the  arico-thyroid  membrane,  is 
subcutaneous,  and  is  crossed  by  a  small  anastomotic  arterial  arch  from  the  two 
crico-thyroid  arteries. 

Laterally^  there  is  a  considerable  interval  between  the  outer  surface  of  this  liga- 
ment and  the  inner  surface  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  which 
is  filled  in  by  the  Thyro-arytenoid  and  Lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles. 

The  upper  free  edges  of  this  ligament  are  thicker  than  the  remainder,  and  are 
known  as  the  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments.  When  covered  with  mucous  mem- 
brane they  constitute  the  tru^  vocal  cords.     The  in7ier  surfaces  of  the  crico-thyro- 
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arytenoid  ligament  are  covered  by  mucous  membrane  prolonged  from  that  of  the 
true  cords,  and  are  the  lateral  boundaries  of  this  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx. 
The  Orico-thytoid  Ligaments. — These  are  capsular  Kgavieni»  nliich  enclose  on 
each  aide  the  articulation  of  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  articulation  is  lined  by  synovial  membrane,  and  strengthened  by 
accessory  (kerato-cricoiil)  ligamentS  which  pass  from  the  tip  of  the  cornu  in  various 
directions  to  the  cricoid. 

The  crico -arytenoid  ligaments  are  two  capsular  and  two  potterior.  The  cap- 
sular are  thin  and  loose  capsules  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  articular  surfaces; 
they  are  lined  internally  by  synovial  membrane.  The  posterior  extend  from  the 
cricoid  to  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  crico-tracheal  ligament  connects  the  cricoid  cartilage  with  the  first  ring  of 
the  trachea.  It  resembles  the  fibrous  membrane,  which  connects  the  rings  of  the 
trachea  to  each  other. 

Interior  of  the  Larynx. — The  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  (Fig.  701)  is 
a  cordiform  opening,  wide  in  front,  narrow  behind,  and  sloping  obliquely  downward 
and  backward.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  epiglottis,  behind  by  the  inter-artf- 
tenoidfold  of  mucous  membrane  passing  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  lat- 
erally, by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  enclosing  areolar  tissue  and  muscular  fibres, 
stretched  between  the  sides  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages :  these  are  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds,  on  the  margins  of  which  the  cuneiform 
cartilages  and  cornicula  form  more  or  less  distinct  whitish  prominences. 

The  cavity  of  the  larynx  extends  from  the  superior  aperture  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  projection 
inward  of  the  true  vocal  cords ;  between  the  two  cords  is  a  long  and  narrow  trian- 
gular fissure  or  chink,  the  glottit^  of  which  the  boundary  is  the  rima  gloUidis.  The 
portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  above  the  true  vocal  cords  is  broad,  and  contains 
the  false  vocal  cords,  between  each  of  which  and  the  corresponding  true  vocal  cord 
is  the  corresponding  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  The  portion  below  the  true  vocal 
cords  is  at  first  elliptical,  and  lower  down  circular,  in  form. 

The  glottis  is  the  narrow  fissure  or  chink  between  the  inferior  or  true  vocal 
cords  in  front  (inter-ligamentous  portion),  and  the  vocal  processes  of  the  arytenoid 

cartilages  behind  (intercartilag- 
inous  portion).  It  is  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
larynx.  Its  length  in  the  male 
measures  rather  less  than  an 
inch,  its  breadth  when  diluted 
varying  at  its  widest  part  from 
"^  a  third  to  half  an  inch.     The 

jUjj^  form  of  the  glottis  varies.     In 

j,^  its  half-closed  condition  it  is  a 

^^**  narrow  fissure,  a  little  enlarged 

and  rounded  behind.  In  quiet 
breathing  it  is  somewhat  trian- 
gular, the  base  of  the  triangle 
directed  backward,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  space  between 
the  arytenoid  cartilages.  When 
widely  open  it  is  lozenge-shaped. 
"'^o/imnP'"  V  In    forcible     expiration    it    is 

Fra. 7oi.-Tbe Uryni  aod  «41"Mnt parts,  aeea  fioro  above.         smaller  than  during  inspiration. 
When  sound  is  produced  it  is 
more  narrowed,  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  being  approximated  and  made  parallel, 
the  approximation  and  tension  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  note  produced.' 
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The  superior  or  false  vocal  cords,  so  called  because  tbcy  are  not  directly 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice,  are  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane, 
each  enclosing  a,  delicate  rounded  band,  the  superior  thyro-arytenoid  ligament. 
This  ligament  consists  of  areolar  tissue,  attached  in  front  to  the  angle  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  below  the  epiglottis,  and  behind  to  the  antero-external  surface  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage,  just  above  the  fossa  triangularis.  This  ligament,  enclosed  in 
mucous  membrane,  forms  a  free  margin,  which  constitutes  the  upper  boundary  of 
the  corresponding  ventricle  of  the  larynx. 

The  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords,  bo  called  from  their  being  concerned  in  the 
production  of  sound,  are  two  strong  fibrous  bands  {inferior  thyro-arytenoid  liga- 
ments), covered  on  their  surface  by  a  thin  layer  of  mucous  membrane.  These 
ligaments  have  already  been  described.  Each  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
corresponding  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  Externally,  the  Thyro-arytenoideus  (inner 
portion)  muscle  lies  parallel  with  it. 

The  ventricle  of  the  larynx  is  an  oblong  fossa  situated  between  the  superior 
and  inferior  vocal  cords  on  each  side,  and  extending  nearly  their  entire  length. 
This  fossa  is  bounded  above  by  the  free  crescentric  edge  of  the  superior  vocal 
cord,  below  by  the  straight  margin  of 
the  true  vocal  cord,  externally  by  the 
mucous  membrane  covering   the  inner 
surface  of  the  corresponding  Thyro-ary- 
tenoideus muscle  (outer  portion).     The 
anterior  part  of  the  ventricle  leads  up 
by  a  narrow  opening  into  a  ciecal  pouch 
of  mucous  membrane  of  variable  size 
called  the  laryngeal  pouch. 

The  saceulus  laryngis,  or  laryngeal 
pouch,  is  a  membranous  sac  placed 
between  the  superior  vocal  cord  and  ^ 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thyroid  carti-  Ww* 
lage,  occasionally  extending  iis  far  as 
its  upper  border;  it  is  conical  in  form, 
and  curved  slightly  backward.  On  the 
surface  of  its  mucous  membrane  are  the 
openings  of  sixty  or  seventy  small  fol- 
licular glands  wnicb  are  lod^eil  in  the 
submucous  areolar  tissue.  This  sac  is 
enclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule  continuous 
below  with  the  superior  thyro-arytenoid 
ligament ;  its  laryngeal  surface  is  cov- 
ered by  muscular  fibres  derived  from 
from  those  found  in  the  a ryteno-epi glot- 
tic fold  ( Ary teno-epiglottideus  inferior  ^Uf^T^^'^  •**"<"'  °'  '"^  '"^"  ""■*  ""•**' 
muscle.   Compressor    sacculi   laryngis, 

Hilton),  whilst  its  exterior  is  covered  by  the  Thyro-arytenoideua  and  Thyro-epi- 
glottideus  muscles. 

UnscleB. — The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  as  follows : 

The  Cricoid-thyroid  is  triangular  in  form,  and  situated  at  the  fore  part  and  side 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  arises  from  the  front  and  lateral  part  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage ;  its  fibres  diverge,  passing  obliquely  upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  into  the  anterior  border  of  the 
lower  cornua. 

The  inner  borders  of  these  two  muscles  are  separated  in  the  middle  line  by  a 
triangular  interval  occupied  by  the  crico-thyroid  membrane. 

The  Crico-aryienoideus  posticus  arises  from  the  broad  depression  occupying 
each  lateral  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lamina  of  the  cricoid  cartilage :  its 
fibres  pass  upward  and  outward,  converging  to  be  inserted  into  the  muscular  pro- 
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cess  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.    The  upper  fibres  are  nearly  borisonta), 
the  middle  oblique,  and  the  lower  almost  vertical.' 

The  Crico-arytenoideuB  lateralU  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  of  an 
oblong  form.  It  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the  side  of  tbe  cricoid  cartilage, 
and,  passing  obliquely  upward  and  backward,  is  inserted  into  the  muscular  process 
of  tbe  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  in  front  of  tbe  preceding  muscle. 

The  Arytenoideut  is  a  single  muscle  filling  up  tbe  posterior  concave  surface 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  and  outer  border 
of  one  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  opposite  cartilage.  It  consists  of 
three  planes  of  fibres,  two  oblique  and 
one  transverse.  The  oblique  fibres, 
the  most  superficial,  form  two  fasciculi. 


Fia.  703.— Uusolea  of  Ibitdi.    Bide  viev.   Kight  «l 
of  tbyrold  cartilage  remDTed. 

which  pass  from  the  base  of  one  cartilage  to  the  apex  of  the  opposite  one.  The 
transverse  fibres,  the  deepest  and  most  numerous,  pass  transversely  across  between 
the  two  cartilages ;  hence  the  Arytenoideus  was  formerly  considered  as  several  mus- 
cles, under  the  name  of  tranaversi  and  ohliqui.  A  few  of  tbe  oblique  fibres  are 
usually  continued  round  the  outer  margin  of  the  cartilage,  and  blend  with  the 
Thyro-arytenoid  or  the  Aryteno-epiglottideus  superior  muscle.' 

The  Tbyro-arytenoideua  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  which  lies  parallel  with  the  outer 
side  of  the  true  vocal  cord.  It  arises  in  front  from  the  lower  half  of  the  receding 
angle  of  tbe  thyroid  cartilage  and  from  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  Its  fibres 
pass  backward  and  outward,  to  be  inserted  into  tbe  arytenoid  cartilage.  This 
muscle  consists  of  two  fasciculi.  The  inner  portion,  tbe  thicker,  is  inserted  into 
the  vocal  process  of  the  base  of  tbe  arytenoid  cartilage  and  into  tbe  adjacent  por- 

'  Dr.  Merkel  of  Leipslc  hfls  described  a  muscular  slip  irhich  occasionnllT  extends  between  tlie 
outer  border  of  tbe  posterior  surfnte  of  ihe  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  inferior 
cornu  of  the  thyroid;  this  he  calU  the  "Musculus  keralo-cricoideits."  H  is  not  found  in  ever; 
larynx,  and  when  pret<ent  exits  usually  only  on  one  side,  but  is  occnsinnnllv  found  on  both  sidm 
Sir  William  Turner  {Biittbvrgh  Mrdiad  Journal,  Feb.,  I860)  states  that  it  is  found  in  about  one  case 
in  6ve.  ltd  action  in  to  fix  the  lower  hnm  of  the  thyroid  cnrlilnge  backward  and  downward,  oppos- 
ing in  some  measure  the  part  of  the  Crico-thyroid  muscle  which  is  connected  to  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  horn. 

'  The  anjlenoiilrua  reeliiK  (Luschkal  is  n  small  slip  pasnintr  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage  below  to  tbe  cartibige  of  Santorini  (comiculum)  attove.    Aiiabmy,  HyrtI,  p.  TtH. 
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tion  of  its  antero-external  surface;  it  lies  parallel  with  the  true  vocal  cord,  to 
which  it  is  adherent.  The  outer  or  superior  fasctcultis,  the  thinner,  is  inserted 
into  the  muscular  process  and  outer  border  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  above  the 
preceding  fibres ;  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sacculus  laryngis.^ 

The  Thyro-epiglottideus  is  a  delicate  fasciculus  which  arises  from  the  angle  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  close  to  the  origin  of  the  Thyro-arytenoid,  and  spreads  out 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  sacculus  larynsis ;  some  of  its  fibres  are  lost  in  the 
aryteno-epiglottic  fold,  whilst  others  pass  to  the  margin  of  the  epiglottis  (Depressor 
epiglottidis). 

The  Aryteno-epiglottideus  superior  consists  of  a  few  delicate  fasciculi,  which 
arise  from  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  become  lost  in  the  aryteno-epi- 
glottic fold. 

The  Aryteno-epigloitideus  inferior  {Compressor  sacculi  laryngis^  Hilton),  arises 
from  the  arytenoid  cartilage  just  below  the  preceding ;  and  passes  forward  and  up- 
ward, it  spreads  out  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  laryngeal  pouch.* 

Actions. — In  considering  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  they  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  two  groups,  viz. :  1.  Those  which  open  and  close 
the  glottis.     2.  Those  which  regulate  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords. 

1.  The  muscles  which  open  the  glottis  are  the  Crico-arytenoidei  postici ;  and 
those  which  close  it  are  the  Arytenoideus  and  the  Crico-arytenoidei  laterales. 
2.  The  muscles  which  regulate  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  are  the  Crico- 
thyroidei,  which  tense  and  elongate  them ;  and  the  Thyro-arytenoidei,  which  relax 
and  shorten  them.  The  Thyro-epiglottideus  is  a  depressor  of  the  epiglottis,  and 
the  Aryteno-epiglottidei  constrict  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  compresa 
the  sacculi  laryngis,  and  empty  them  of  their  contents. 

The  Crico-arytenoidei  postici  separate  the  ehorda^  vocales,  and  consequently  open  the  glottis, 
by  rotating  the  arytenoid  cartilages  outward  around  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  the  crico- 
arytenoid  joints,  so  that  their  anterior  angles  and  the  ligaments  attached  to  them  become  widely 
separated,  the  vocal  cords  at  the  same  time  being  made  tense. 

The  Crico-arytenoidei  laterales  close  the  glottis  by  rotating  the  arytenoid  cartilages  inward 
so  as  to  approximate  their  anterior  angles. 

The  Arytenoideus  musdes  approximate  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  thus  close  the  opening 
of  the  glottis,  especiallv  at  its  baclc  part  . 

The  Crico'thyroid  muscles  produce  tension  and  elongation  of  the  vocal  cords.  This  is 
effected  as  follows:  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  fixed  by  the  Thyro-hyoid  muscles;  then  the 
Crico-thyroid  muscles,  when  they  act,  draw  upward  the  front  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  so 
depress  the  posterior  portion,  which  carries  with  it  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  thus  elongate 
the  vocal  cords. 

The  Thyro-arytenoidei  muscles,  consisting  of  two  parts  having  different  attachments  and 
different  directions,  are  rather  complicated  as  regards  tneir  action.  Their  main  use  is  to  draw 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  forward  toward  the  thyroid,  and  thus  shorten  and  relax  the  vocal  cords. 
But,  owing  to  the  connection  of  the  inner  portion  with  the  vocal  cord,  this  part,  if  acting  sep- 
arately, is  supposed  to  modify  its  elasticity  and  tension,  and  the  outer  portion,  being  inserted 
into  the  outer  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  aiytenoid  cartilage,  may  rotate  it  inward,  and 
thus  narrow  the  rima  glottidis  by  bringing  the  two  cords  together. 

The  Thyro-epiglottidei  depress  the  epiglottis  and  aasist  m  compressing  the  sacculi  laryngis. 
The  Aryteno-epiglottideus  superior  constricts  the  superior  aperture  or  the  larynx,  when  it 
is  drawn  upward,  during  deglutition,  and  the  opening  closed  by  the  ei)iglottis.  The  Aryteno- 
epiglottideus  inferior,  together  with  some  fibres  of  the  Thyro-arytenoidei,  compress  the  sacculus 
laryngis. 

The  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Larynx  is  continuous  above  with  that  lining  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  and  is  prolonged  through  the  trachea  and  bronchi  into  the 
lungs.  It  lines  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglot- 
tis, to  which  it  is  closely  adherent,  and  forms  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds  which 

^  Henle  describes  these  two  portions  as  separate  muscles,  under  the  names  of  External  and 
Internal  thyro-arytenoid. 

*  MuscuLUS  TRiTiCEO-GLossus.  Boohdulek,  jun.  (Prager  Vierieljahrsschrift,  2d  part,  1866), 
describes  a  muscle  hitherto  entirely  overlooked,  except  a  brief  statement  in  Henle's  Anatomyy  which 
arises  from  the  nodule  of  cartilage  '{corpus  triticeum)  in  the  posterior  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  and  passes 
forward  and  upward  to  enter  the  tongue  along  with  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle.  He  met  with  this 
muscle  ei&rht  times  in  twenty-two  subjects.  It  occurred  in  both  sexes,  sometimes  on  both  sides,  at  others 
ou  one  only. 
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encircle  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx.  It  lines  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of 
the  larynx ;  forms,  by  its  reduplication,  the  chief  part  of  the  superior  or  false 
vocal  cord ;  and,  from  the  ventricle,  is  continued  into  the  sacculus  laryngis.  It 
is  then  reflected  over  the  true  vocal  cords,  where  it  is  thin  and  very  intimately 
adherent;  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  cricoid 
cartilage ;  and  is  ultimately  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea. 
It  is  covered  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium  below  the  superior  vocal  cord, 
but  above  this  point  the  cilia  are  found  only^  in  front,  as  high  as  the  middle 
of  the  epiglottis.  In  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  epithelium  is  of  the  squamous 
variety ;  as  is  also  that  covering  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Glands. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larvnx  is  furnished  with  numerous 
muciparous  glands,  the  orifices  of  which  are  found  in  nearly  every  part;  they 
are  very  numerous  upon  the  epiglottis,  being  lodged  in  little  pits  in  its  substance ; 
they  are  also  found  in  large  numbers  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  fold,  in  front  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  where  they  are  termed  the 
arytenoid  glands.  They  exist  also  in  large  numbers  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sacculus  laryngis.     None  are  found  on  the  vocal  cords. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  of  the  larynx  are  the  laryngeal  branches 
derived  from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid.  The  veins  accompany  the  arteries : 
those  accompanying  the  superior  laryngeal  artery  join  the  superior  thyroid  vein 
which  opens  into  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  while  those  accompanying  the  inferior 
laryngeal  artery  join  the  inferior  thyroid  vein  which  opens  into  the  innominate 
vein.  The  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  deep  cervical  glands.  The  nerves  are  the 
superior  laryngeal  and  the  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves,  joined  by  filaments  from  the  sympathetic.  The  superior  laryngeal 
nerves  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  the  Crico-thyroid  muscles. 
The  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  supply  the  remaining  muscles.  The  Arytenoid 
muscle  is  supplied  by. both  nerves. 

THE  TRACHEA  (Fig.  705). 

The  Trachea,  or  Windpipe,  is  a  cartilaginous  and  membranous  cylindrical  tube, 
flattened  posteriorly,  which  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  on  a  level 
with  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  to  opposite  the  fourth,  or  sometimes  the  fifth, 
dorsal,  where  it  divides  into  the  two  bronchi,  one  for  each  lung.  The  trachea 
measures  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length  (10-11  cm.) ;  its  diameter,  from 
side  to  side,  is  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  (2-2J  cm.),  being  always 
greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

Relations. — The  anterior  surface  of  the  trachea  is  convex,  and  covered  in  the 
neckj  from  above  downward,  by  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  inferior 
thyroid  veins,  the  arteria  thyroidea  ima  (when  that  vessel  exists),  the  Sterno-hyoid 
and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  cervical  fascia,  and  more  superficially,  by  the 
anastomosing  branches  between  the  anterior  jugular  veins :  in  the  thorax  it  is 
covered  from  before  backward  by  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum,  the  remains  of  the 
thymus  gland,  the  left  innominate  vein,  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  innominate  and 
left  common  carotid  arteries,  and  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  Posteriorly,  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  oesophagus ;  laterally,  in  the  neck,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  com- 
mon carotid  arteries,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  inferior  thyroid 
arteries,  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves ;  and  in  the  thorax  it  lies  in  the  space 
between  the  pleurae  (superior  mediastinum) ;  having  the  pneumogastric  nerve  on 
each  side  of  it. 

The  Right  Bronchus,  wider,  shorter,  and  more  horizontal  in  direction  than  the 
left,  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  enters  the  right  lung  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal 
vertebra.  The  vena  azygos  major  arches  over  it  from  behind,  and  the  right  pul- 
monary artery  lies  below  and  then  in  front  of  it.  About  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  its  origin  it  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  This 
branch  is  known  as  eparterial  because  it  is  given  off  above  the  right  pulmonaiy 
artery,  below  which  the  main  bronclius  now  passes  and  is  known  as  hyparterial ; 
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this  subdivides  into  two  brancheB  for  the  middle  and  lower  lobes  of  the  right 
lung. 

The  Loft  Bronchna  is  smaller,  longer,  and  more  obli<iue  than  the  right,  being 
nearly  two  inches  in  length.  It  enters  the  root  of  the  left  lung  apposite  the  sixth 
dorsal  vertebra,  about  an  inch  lower  than  the  right  bronchus.  It  passes  beneath 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  crosses,  in  front  of  the  oesophagUB,  the  thoracic  duct  and 
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the  descending  aorta,  and  has  the  left  pulmonary  artery  lying  at  first  above  and 
then  in  front  of  it.  It  is  entirely  hyparierial,  having  no  eparterial  branch,  and 
divides  into  two  branches  for  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  of  the  left  lung.  If  a 
transverse  section  is  made  across  the  trachea  a  short  distance  above  its  point  of 
bifurcation,  it  is  seen,  in  many  cases,  on  looking  down  the  tube  that  the  right 
bronchus  appears  to  continue  the  direction  of  the  trachea  more  directly  than  does 
the  left. 

SubdivifliouB  of  the  Bronchi. — According  to  Aehy,  whose  observations  are  based 
on  casta  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  made  with  Koser's  fusible  alloy,  the  following 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  bronchi  and  larger  bronchial  tubes  (Fig.  706) :  The  right 
bronchus,  after  giving  off  the  eparterial  branch,  becomes  hypurteriHl,  which  the  left 
bronchus  is  from  the  beginning.     Each  bronchus  then  passes  downward  and  back- 
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ward,  constantly  diminishing  in  calibre  until  it  ends,  as  such,  in  the  lower  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  corresponding  lung.  In  its  course  each  bronchus 
gives  off  four  ventral  and  four  dorsal  branches^  the  right  bronchus  also  giving  off 
an  additional  or  accessory  bronchus^  the  so-called  '*  heart-bronchus  "  which  passes 
mesially  and  dorsally  into  the  inferior  lobe.  Its  name  comes  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  homologue  of  a  bronchus  which,  in  certain  animals,  runs  to  the  infracardiac 


Right  bronchus 
Eparteria!  branch 


L^thronchiit 

Leftp\dm,A, 


Right  pulm.  A. 


End  of  bronchtta 


Endofbronchxa 


Fig.  706.— Diagram  (after  Aeby)  of  a  cast  of  the  "  bronchial-tree :"  v»;  v-,  v^,  v<,  the  ventral  branches : 
d\  d«,  d3,  d*,  the  dorsal  branches ;  C,  the  **  heart-bronchus." 

lobe.  Of  the  right  bronchus,  the  first  ventral  branch  goes  to  the  middle  lobe ;  the 
other  ventral  and  all  the  dorsal  passing  to  the  inferior  lobe.  Of  the  left  bronchus, 
the  first  ventral  branch  passes  to  the  superior  lobe,  all  the  others,  ventral  and 
dorsal,  going  to  the  inferior  lobe.  All  these  branches,  on  both  sides,  are  hyp- 
arterial  as  well  as  the  "  heart-bronchus."  The  characteristic  general  course  of  each 
bronchus  is  outlined  in  the  Diagram. 

Structure. — The  trachea  is  composed  of  imperfect  cartilaginous  rings,  fibrous 
membrane,  muscular  fibres,  mucous  membrane,  and  glands. 

The  cartilages  vary  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number ;  each  forms  an  imper- 
fect ring  which  surrounds  about  two-thirds  of  the  cylinder  of  the  trachea,  which  is 
completed  behind  by  fibrous  membrane.  The  cartilages  are  placed  horizontally 
above  each  other,  separated  by  narrow  membranous  intervals.  They  measure 
about  two  lines  in  depth  and  half  a  line  in  thickness.  Their  outer  surfaces  are 
flattened,  but  internally  they  are  convex  from  being  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  margins.  Two  or  more  of  the  cartilages  often  unite  partially  or  completely, 
and  are  sometimes  bifurcated  at  their  extremities.  They  are  highly  elastic,  but 
sometimes  become  calcified  in  advanced  life.  In  the  right  bronchus  the  cartilages 
vary  in  number  from  six  to  eight ;  in  the  left,  from  nine  to  twelve.  They  are 
shorter  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  trachea. 
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The  first  cartilage  is  broader  than  the  rest,  and  sometimes  divided  at  one  end ; 
it  is  connected  by  fibrous  membrane  with  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
-with  which  or  with  the  succeeding  cartilage  it  is  sometimes  blended. 

The  last  cartilage  is  thick  and  broad  in  the  middle,  in  consequence  of  its  lower 
border  being  prolonged  into  a  triangular  hook-shaped  process  which  curves  down- 
ward and  backward  between  the  two  bronchi.  It  terminates  on  each  side  in  an 
imperfect  ring  which  encloses  the  commencement  of  the  bronchi.  The  cartilage 
above  the  last  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  rest  at  its  centre. 

The  Fibrous  Membrane. — The  cartilages  are  enclosed  in  an  elastic  fibrous 
membrane  which  forms  a  double  layer,  one  layer,  the  thicker  of  the  two,  passing 
over  the  outer  surface  of  the  ring,  the  other  over  the  inner  surface ;  at  the  upper 
and  lower  margins  of  the  cartilages  these  two  layers  blend  together  to  form  a  single 
membrane,  which  connects  the  rings  one  with  another.  They  are  thus,  as  it  were, 
imbedded  in  the  membrane.  In  the  space  behind,  between  the  extremities  of  the 
rings,  the  membrane  forms  a  single  distinct  layer. 

The  muscular  fibres  are  of  the  unstriped  variety  and  are  disposed  in  two  layers, 
transverse  and  longitudinal. 

The  transverse  fibres  (Trachealis  muscle,  Todd  and  Bowman),  the  most  inter- 
nal, form  a  thin  layer  which  extends  transversely  between  the  ends  of  the  carti- 
lages in  the  intervals  between  them  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  trachea.  Outside 
of  or  posterior  to  these  are  a  few  bundles  of  longitudinal  fibres. 

The  Mucous  Membrane  is  continuous  above  with  that  of  the  larynx,  and  below 
with  that  of  the  bronchi.  Microscopically,  it  presents  a  well-marked  basement 
membrane  supporting  a  layer  of  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  between  the  deeper 
ends  of  which  are  smaller  round  or  elongated  cells.  It  contains  a  large  amount 
of  lymphoid  tissue  and  some  tracheal  glands.  Next  to  the  submucous  tissue,  the 
mucous  membrane  contains  elastic  fibres^  most  abundant  posteriorly,  where  they  are 
collected  into  distinct  longitudinal  bundles.  They  are  especially  numerous  about 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

The  Tracheal  Glands  (racemose)  are  found  in  great  abundance  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  trachea.  They  are  small,  placed  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  fibrous 
layer;  each  is  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct,  which  pierces  the  fibrous  and 
muscular  layers  and  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Some  glands 
of  smaller  size  are  also  found  at  the  sides  of  the  trachea,  between  the  layers  of 
fibrous  tissue  connecting  the  rings,  and  others  immediately  beneath  the  mucous 
coat.  The  secretion  from  these  glands  serves  to  lubricate  the  inner  surface  of  the 
trachea.  » 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  trachea  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  inferior  thyroid 
arteries.  The  veins  terminate  in  the  thyroid  venous  plexus.  The  nerves  are  de- 
rived from  the  pneumogastric  and  its  recurrent  branches  and  from  the  sympathetic. 


Surface  Perm.— In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  some  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  can  be 


upper 

middle  line,  is  a  depression  corresponding  to  the  crico-thyroid  space,  in  which  the  operation  of 
laryngotomy  is  pertormed.  This  depression  is  bounded  below  by  a  prominent  arch,  the  anterior 
ring  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  below  which  the  trachea  can  be  felt,  though  it  is  only  in  the  emaci- 
ated adult  that  the  separate  rings  can  be  distinguished.  The  lower  part  of  the  trachea  is  not 
easily  made  out,  for  as  it  descends  it  is  farther  removed  from  the  surface.  The  level  of  the 
vocal  cords  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

With  the  laryngoscope  the  following  structures  can  be  seen :  The  base  of  the  tongue  and 
the  upper  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  with  the  glosso-epiglottic  folds,  the  superior  aperture  of  the 
larynx,  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  arj^teno-epiglottic  folds,  in  which  maybe  seen  two  rounded 
eminences  corresponding  to  the  cornicula  and  cuneiform  cartilages.  Beneath  these,  the  true 
and  false  vocal  cords,  with  the  ventricle  between  them.  Still  deeper,  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
some  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  sometimes,  in  deep  inspiration,  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Foreif/n  bodies  often  find  their  way  into  the  air- passages.  These  may 
be  large  substances,  as  a  piece  of  meat,  which  becomes  lodged  in  the  upper  aperture  of  the 
larynx  or  in  the  rima  glottidis,  and  cause  speedy  suffocation  unless  rapidly  got  nd  of  or  unless 
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an  opening  is  made  into  the  air- passages  below.  Smaller  bodies,  such  as  cherrv-  or  plum-stones^ 
small  pieces  of  bone,  buttons,  etc. ,  maj'  find  their  way  into  the  trachea  or  bronchus,  or  may 
become  lodged  in  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  The  dangers  then  depend  not  so  much  upon  the 
mechanical  obstruction  as  upon  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  which  they  excite.  When  lodged  in  the 
ventricle  of  the  larynx  they  may  produce  veiy  few  symptoms  beyond  sudden  loss  of  voice  or  alter- 
ation in  the  voice  sounds  immediately  following  the  innalation  of  the  foreign  body.  When,  how- 
ever, they  are  situated  in  the  trachea,  they  are  constantly  striking  a^inst  the  vocal  cords  during 
expiratory  efforts,  and  produce  attacks  of  dyspnoea  from  spasm  of  tne  glottis.  When  lodged  in 
the  bronchus  they  usually  become  fixed  there,  and,  occluding  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  cause  a  loss 
of  the  respiratory  murmur  on  the  affected  side,  which  is  usually  the  right 

Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  air-passages  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  submucous  tissue  which  is  liable  to  become  much  swoflen  from  effusion  in  inflamma- 
tory affections,  constituting  the  disease  known  as  ^* oedema  of  the  glottis."  This  efliision  does 
not  extend  below  the  level  of  the  vocal  cords,  on  account  of  the  mucous  membrane  being  closely 
adherent  to  these  structures.  So  that  in  cases  of  this  disease  the  operation  of  lar}'ngotomy  is 
sufficient. 

Chronic  laryngitis,  which  occurs  in  those  who  speak  much  in  public,  is  known  as  ''clergy- 
man's sore  throat.  It  is  due  to  the  large  amount  oi  cold  air  drawn  into  the  air-passages  during 
prolonged  speaking. 

Ulceration  of  the  larynx  may  occur  from  syphilis,  either  superficial  or  from  the  softening  of 
a  gumma,  from  tubercular  disease  (laryngeal  phthisis),  or  from  malignant  disease  (epithelioma). 

The  air-passages  may  be  opened  in  two  different  situations :  through  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane (laryngotomy)^  or  m  some  part  of  the  trachea  (tradieotomif) ;  and  to  these  some  surgeons 
have  added  a  third  method,  by  opening  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  dividing  the  cricoid 
cartilage  with  the  upper  ring  of  the  trachea  (laryn go-tracheotomy). 

IxDi/ngotomy  is  the  most  simple,  and  should  always  be  preferred  when  mrticular  circum- 
stances do  not  render  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  absolutely  necessary.  The  crico-thyroid 
membrane  is  very  superficial,  being  covered  onlyin  the  middle  line  by  the  skin,  superficial  fascia, 
and  the  deep  fascia.  On  each  side  of  the  middle  line  it  is  also  covered  by  the  Sterno-hyoid  and 
Stemo-thyroid  muscles,  which  diverge  slightly  from  each  other  at  their  upper  parts,  leaving  a 
slight  interval  between  them.  On  these  muscles  rests  the  anterior  jugular  vein.  The  only  vessel 
of  any  importance  in  connection  with  this  operation  is  the  crico-thyroid  artery,  which  crosses  the 
crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  which  may  be  wounded,  but  rarely  gives  rise  to  any  trouble.  The 
operation  is  performed  thus :  The  crico-thyroid  depression  having  been  felt  for  and  found,  a 
vertical  incision  is  then  made  through  the  skin  in  the  middle  line  over  this  spot,  and  carried 
down  through  the  fascia  until  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  exposed.  Across  cut  is  then  made 
through  the  membrane,  close  to  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoia  cartilage,  so  as  to  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, the  crico-thyroid  artery,  and  a  tracheotomy-tube  introduced. 

Tracheotomy  may  be  performed  either  above  or  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body,  or 
this  structure  may  be  divided  and  the  trachea  opened  beneath  it. 

The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  usually  crosses  the  second  and  third  rings  of  the  trachea ; 
along  its  upper  border  is  frequently  to  be  found  a  large  transverse  communicating  branch  between 
the  superior  thjnroid  veins ;  and  the  isthmus  itself  is  covered  by  a  venous  plexus  formed  between 
the  thyroid  veins  of  the  opposite  sides.  Theoretically,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  dividing 
this  structure  in  opening  the  trachea. 

Above  the  isthmus  the  trachea  is  comparatively  superficial,  being  covered  by  the  skin,  super- 
ficial fascia,  deep  fascia,  St-erno-hyoid  and  Stemo-thyroid  muscles,  and  a  second  layer  of  the 
deep  fascia,  which,  attached  above  to  the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  bone,  descends  beneath  the 
muscles  to  the  th)nx)id  body,  where  it  divides  into  two  layers  and  encloses  the  isthmus. 

Below  the  isthmus  the  trachea  lies  much  more  deeply,  and  is  covered  by  the  Stemo-hyoid 
and  the  Stemo-thyroid  muscles  and  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue  in  wliich  is  a  plexus  of 
veins,  some  of  thena  of  large  size ;  they  converge  to  two  trunks,  the  inferior  thyroid  veins,  which 
descend  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  on  the  front  of  the  trachea  and  open  into  the  innomi- 
nate veins.  In  the  infant  the  thymus  fland  ascends  a  variable  distance  along  the  front  of  the 
trachea,  and  opposite  the  episteraal  notcti  the  windpipe  is  crossed  by  the  left  innominate  vein. 
Occasionally  also,  in  young  subjects,  the  innominate  artery  crosses  the  tube  obliquely  above  the 
level  of  the  sternum.  The  th>Toidea  ima  artery,  when  that  vessel  exists,  passes  from  below  up- 
ward along  the  front  of  the  trachea. 

From  these  observations  it  must  be  evident  that  the  trachea  can  be  more  readily  opened 
above  than  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body. 

Tracheotomy  above  the  isthmus  is  performed  thus :  An  incision  is  made  frt>m  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  in  length  exactly  in  the  median  line  of  the  neck  from  the  top  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  After  the  superficial  stractures  have  been  divided  the  interval  between  the  Sterno- 
hyoid muscles  must  be  found,  the  raphe  divided,  and  the  muscles  drawn  apart.  The  lower 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  must  now  be  felt  for,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  exposed 
from  this  point  downward  in  the  middle  line.  Bose  has  recommended  that  the  layer  of  fascia 
in  front  of  the  trachea  should  be  divided  transversely  at  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and,  having  been  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  pressed  downward  with  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel.  By  this  means  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  depressed,  and  is 
saved  from  all  danger  of  being  wounded,  and  tlie  trachea  cleanly  exposed.  The  trachea  is  now 
transfixed  with  a  sharp  hook  and  drawn  forward  in  order  to  steady  it,  and  is  then  opened  by 
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mserting  the  knife  into  it  and  dividing  the  two  or  three  upper  rinsa  ironi  below  upward.  If 
the  trachea  is  to  be  opened  below  the  isthmus,  the  incision  tnuat  ne  luade  frum  s  little  below 
the  cricoid  eartilojie  to  the  lop  of  the  attniuiu. 

In  the  child  tlie  trachea  ie  smaller,  more  deeply  placed,  and  more  movable  ihnn  in  the  adult 
A  portion  of  the  lar]fnx  or  the  whole  of  it  has  been  removed  for  malignant  disease,  laryiig' 
rctomy.  The  results  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  It  have  not 
bt-en  very  satisfactoiy,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  operation  is  justifiable  are  very  few.  It  may 
bo  removed  by  a  median  incision  through  the  soft  parts,  freeing  the  cartilage  from  Ihe  muscles 
and  other  structures  in  front,  separating  the  lai^nx  from  the  trachea  below,  and  dissecting  off 
the  deeper  structure  from  below  upwud. 

THE  PLEUILS. 

Each  lung  is  invested,  upon  its  external  surface,  by  an  exceedingly  delicate 
serous  membrane,  the  plenia,  which  encloses  the  organ  as  far  as  its  root,  and  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  thorax.  The  portion  of  the  serous 
membrane  investing  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  called  the  pleura  pulmonalis 
(visceral  layer  of  pleura),  while  that  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  is 
called  the  ^/ewra  costalU  (parietal  layer  of  pleura).  The  space  between  these  two 
layers  is  called  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
healthy  condition  the  two  layers  are  in  contact,  and  there  is  no  real  cavity  until  the 
lung  becomes  collapsed  and  a  separation  of  it  from  the  wall  of  the  chest  takes 
place.  Each  pleura  is  therefore  a  shut  sac,  one  occupying  the  right,  the  other  the 
left  half  of  the  thorax,  and  they  are  perfectly  separate,  not  communicating  with 
each  other.  The  two  pleurae  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  line  of  the  chest,  excepting 
anteriorly  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  second  piece  of  the  sternum — a  space 
being  left  between  them,  which  contains  all  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  excepting 
the  lungs:  this  is  the  mediaatinum. 

Beflections  of  tlie  Plenra  (Fig.  707). — Commencing  at  the  sternum,  the  pleura 
passes  outward,  covers  the  costal  cartilages,   the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs  and 


Intercostal  muscles,  and  at  the  back  part  of  the  thorax  passes  over  the  thoracic 
ganglia  and  their  branches,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the 
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vertebrae,  where  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  interval,  the  posterior  mediastinum^ 
from  the  opposite  pleura.  From  the  vertebral  column  the  pleura  passes  to  the  side 
of  the  pericardium,  which  it  covers  to  a  slight  extent ;  it  then  covers  the  back  part 
of  the  root  of  the  lung,  from  the  lower  border  of  which  a  triangular  fold  descends 
vertically  by  the  side  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  to  the  Diaphragm.  This  fold 
is  the  broad  ligament  of  the  lung,  the  ligamentum  latum  pulmonis^  and  serves  to 
retain  the  lower  part  of  that  organ  in  position.  From  the  root  the  pleura  may  be 
traced  over  the  convex  surface  of  the  lung,  the  summit  and  base,  and  also  over  the 
sides  of  the  fissures  between  the  lobes  on  to  its  anterior  surface  and  the  front  part 
of  its  root ;  from  this  it  is  reflected  upon  the  side  of  the  pericardium  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sternum.  BeloWy  it  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  and 
extends  in  front  as  low  as  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib ;  at  the  side  of  the 
chest,  as  low  as  the  tenth  rib  on  the  left  side  and  the  ninth  on  the  right  side ;  and 
behind,  it  reaches  as  low  as  the  twelfth  rib,  and  sometimes  even  beyond  it,  as  low 
as  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Above,  its  apex  projects,  in 
the  form  of  a  cul-de-sac^  through  the  superior  opening  of  the  thorax  into  the  neck, 
extending  from  one  to  two  inches  above  the  margin  of  tha  first  rib,  and  receives 
the  summit  of  the  corresponding  lung ;  this  sac  is  strengthened,  according  to  Dr. 
Sibson,  by  a  dome-like  expansion  of  fascia,  attached  in  front  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  first  rib,  and  behind  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra.  This  is  covered  and  strengthened  by  a  few  spreading 
muscular  fibres  derived  from  the  Scaleni  muscles. 

A  little  above  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  two 
pleuraB  are  sometimes  in  contact  for  a  slight  extent ;  but  above  and  below  this  point 
the  interval  left  between  them  forms  part  of  the  mediastinum. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  pleura  is  smooth,  polished,  and  moistened  by  a 
serous  fluid ;  its  outer  surface  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  lung 
and  to  the  pulmonary  vessels  as  they  emerge  from  the  pericardium ;  it  is  also 
adherent  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  Diaphragm  :  throughout  the  rest  of  its 
extent  it  is  somewhat  thicker,  and  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  right  pleural  sac  is  shorter  and  wider  than  the  left. 

A  portion  of  the  Diaphagm  below  and  behind,  i.  e,  a  narrow  interval  around 
this  part  of  its  circumference,  is  not  covered  by  pleura  and  is  in  direct  contact  with 
the  costal  parietes.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  certain  localities 
in  the  pleural  sac  in  which  the  surfaces  of  two  portions  of  parietal  pleura  are  always 
in  contact,  even  when  the  lung  is  in  a  state  of  complete  inspiration.  These  localities 
are  known  as  sinuses  or  complementary  spaces.  The  largest  and  most  distinct  of 
these  is  the  costo-phrenic  siJius,  which  follows  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  costal 
pleura  on  to  the  diaphragm. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  of  the  pleura  are  derived  from  the  inter- 
costal, the  internal  mammary,  the  musculo-phrenic,  thymic,  pericardiac,  and 
bronchial.  The  veins  correspond  to  the  arteries.  The  lymphatics  are  very 
numerous.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  phrenic  and  sympathetic  (Luschka). 
Kblliker  states  that  nerves  accompany  the  ramification  of  the  bronchial  arteries 
in  the  pleura  pulmonalis. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — In  operations  upon  the  kidney  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pleura  may  sometimes  extend  below  the  level  of  the  last  rib,  and  may  therefore  be  opened  in 
these  operations,  especially  when  the  last  rib  is  removed  in  order  to  give  more  room. 

THE  MEDIASTINUM. 

The  Mediastinum  is  the  space  left  in  the  median  portion  of  the  chest  by  the  non- 
approximation  of  the  two  pleurse.  It  extends  from  the  sternum  in  front  to  the 
spine  behind,  and  contains  all  the  viscera  in  the  thorax  excepting  the  lungs.  The 
mediastinum  may  be  divided  for  purposes  of  description  into  two  parts — an 
upper  portion,  above  the  upper  level  of  the  pericardium,  which  is  named  the 
Superior  mediastinum  (Struthers)  ;  and  a  lower  portion,  below  the  upper  level  of 
the  pericardium.     This  lower  portion  is  again  subdivided  into  three — that  part 
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which  contains  the  pericardium  and  its  contents,  the  middle  media»tinum :  that 
part  which  is  in  front  of  the  pericardimn.  the  anterior  mediastinum;  and  that 
part  which  is  behind  the  pericardium,  the  posterior  mediastinum. 


Fill.  708,— The  postprlir  mrfllnsllnum. 

The  snperior  mediastinum  is  that  portion  of  the  interpleural  space  which  lies 
above  the  upper  level  of  the  pericardium,  between  the  manubrium  sterni  in  front  and 
the  upper  dorsal  vertebne  behind.  It  is  bounded  below  by  a  plane  passing  back- 
ward from  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus  sterni  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  contains  the  origins  of  the  Sterno- 
hyoid and  Stemo-thyroid muscles  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  Longi  colli  muscles; 
the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  the  innominate,  the  thoracic 
portion  of  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  ;  the  upper  half  of  the  superior 
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vena  cava  ami  the  innominate  veins,  and  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein;  the 
pneuniogastric,  cardiac,  phrenic,  and  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  ;  the  trachea, 
cesnphagus,  and  thoracic  duct;  the  remains  of  the  thvmus  gland  and  Ij-mphatics. 
The  anterior  madiELstlntmi  is  bounded  in  front  by  tLe  sternum,  on  each  side  bv 
the  pleura,  and  behind  by  the  pericardium.     Owing  to  the  obli4ue  position  of  the 
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Pio.  ;09.—TraniveiM  section  throngh  the  oppec  margin  onhe  third  dorsal  venebr*.   (Braune.) 

heart  toward  the  left  side,  this  space  is  not  parallel  with  the  sternum,  but  directed 
obliquely  from  above  downward  and  to  the  left  of  the  median  line ;  it  is  broad 
below,  narrow  abov?,  very  narrow  opposite  the  first  segment  of  the  gladiolus  of  the 
sternum,  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  two  pleurre  being  occasionally  united  over  a 
small  space.  The  anterior  mediastinum  contains  the  origins  of  the  Triangularis 
Bterni  muscles,  and  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue  in  which  some  l^mphalic 
vessels  are  found  ascending  from  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  and  two  or  three 
lymphatic  glands  (anterior  mediastinal  glands). 

The  middle  mediastimtuD  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  interpleural  space.  It 
contains  the  heart  enclosed  in  the  pericardium,  the  ascending  aorta,  the  lower 
half  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  with  the  vena  azygos  major  opening  into  it,  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  the  two  bronchi,  the  pulmonary  artery  dividing  into 
its  two  branche.'*  and  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  veins,  the  phrenic  nerves,  and 
some  bronchial  lymphatic  glands. 

The  posterior  mediastinum  is  an  irregular  triangular  space  running  parallel 
with  the  vertebral  column ;  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  pericardium  and  roots  of 
the  lungs,  behind  by  the  vertebral  column  from  the  lower  border  of  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  on  either  side  by  the  pleura.  It  contains  the  descend- 
ing thoracic  aorta,  the  greater  and  lesser  azygos  veins,  the  pneumogastric  and 
splanchnic  nerves,  the  (esophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  some  lymphatic  glands. 

THE   IiUNGS. 

The  Lungs  are  the  essential  organs  of  respiration  ;  they  are  two  in  number. 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  heart  and 
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other  contents  of  the  mediastinum.     Each  lung  is  conical  in  shape,  and  presents 
for  examination  an  apex,  a  base,  two  borders,  and  two  surfaces  (Fig.  710). 


Fig.  Tio,— FroDt  rle«  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

The  apex  forms  &  tapering  cone  \Thich  extends  into  ths  root  of  the  neck  about 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  first  rib. 

The  ba»e  is  broad,  concave,  and  rests  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  Dia- 
phragm; its  circumference  is  thin,  and  fits  into  the  space  between  the  lower  ribs 
and  the  costal  attachment  of  the  Diaphragm,  extending  lower  down  externally 
and  behind  than  in  front. 

The  external  or  tkoracie  surface  is  smooth,  convex,  of  considerable  extent, 
and  corresponds  to  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  being  deeper  behind  than 
in  front. 

The  inner  surface  is  concave.  It  presents  in  front  a  depression  corresponding 
to  the  convex  surface  of  the  pericardium,  and  behind  a  deep  fissure  (the  hilum 
pulmonis)  which  gives  attachment  to  the  root  of  the  lung. 

1h&  posterior  border  is  rounded  and  broad,  and  is  received  into  the  deep  con- 
cavity on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column.  It  is  much  longer  than  the  anterior 
border,  and  projects  below  between  the  ribs  and  the  Diaphragm. 

The  anterior  border  ia  thin  and  sharp,  and  overlaps  the  front  of  the  peri- 
cardium. 

Each  lung  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  an  upper  and  lower,  by  a  long  and  deep 
fissure  which  extends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  organ, 
about  three  inches  from  its  apex,  downward  and  forward  to  the  lower  part  of  its 
anterior  border.  This  fissure  penetrates  nearly  to  the  root.  In  the  right  lung 
the  upper  lobe  is  partially  subdivided  by  a  second  and  shorter  fissure  which  extends 
from  the  middle  of  the  preceding,  forward  and  slightly  upward,  to  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  organ,  marking  off  a  small  triangular  portion,  the  middle  lobe. 
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The  right  lung  is  the  larger  and  heavier ;  it  is  broader  than  the  left,  owing  to 
the  inclination  of  the  heart  to  the  left  side  ;  it  is  also  shorter  by  an  inch,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Diaphragm  rising  higher  on  the  right  side  to  accommodate  the  liver. 

The  Boot  of  the  Lungs. — A  little  above  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  each 
lung,  and  nearer  its  posterior  than  its  anterior  border,  is  its  root,  by  which  the 
lung  is  connected  to  the  heart  and  the  trachea.  The  root  is  formed  by  the  bronchial 
tube,  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins, 
the  pulmonary  plexus  of  nerves,  lymphatics,  bronchial  glands,  and  areolar  tissue,  all 
of  which  are  enclosed  by  a  reflection  of  the  pleura.  The  root  of  the  right  lung  lies 
behind  the  superior  vena  cava  and  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  and  below  the 
vena  azygos  major.  That  of  the  left  lung  passes  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and 
in  front  of  the  descending  aorta ;  the  phrenic  nerve  and  the  anterior  pulmonary 
plexus  lie  in  front  of  each,  and  the  pneumogastric  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexus 
behind  each. 

The  chief  structures  composing  the  root  of  each  lung  are  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner  from  before  backward  on  both  sides — viz.  the  pulmonary  veins  most 
anterior ;  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  middle ;  and  the  bronchus,  together  with 
the  bronchial  vessels,  behind.  From  above  downward,  on  the  two  sides,  their 
arrangement  differs,  thus : 

On  the  right  side  their  position  is — bronchus  (undivided  portion),  pulmonary 
artery,  pulmonary  veins ;  but  on  the  left  side  their  position  is — pulmonary  artery, 
bronchus,  pulmonary  veins ;  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  bronchus  being  placed  on 
a  lower  level  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  in  order  that  it  may  pass  under 
the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  weight  of  both  lungs  together  is  about  forty-two  ounces,  the  right  lung 
being  two  ounces  heavier  than  the  left ;  but  much  variation  is  met  with  according 
to  the  amount  of  blood  or  serous  fluid  they  may  contain.  The  lungs  are  heavier 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  their  proportion  to  the  body  being  in  the  former 
as  1  to  37,  in  the  latter  as  1  to  43.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  lung-tissue  varies 
from  0.345  to  0.746,  water  being  1000. 

The  color  of  the  lungs  at  birth  is  a  pinkish-white;  in  adult  life  a  dark 
slate-color,  mottled  in  patches;  and  as  age  advances  this  mottling  assumes  a 
black  color.  The  coloring  matter  consists  oi  granules  of  a  carbonaceous  substance 
deposited  in  the  areolar  tissue  near  the  surface  of  the  organ.  It  increases  in 
quantity  as  age  advances,  and  is  more  abundant  in  males  than  in  females.  The 
posterior  border  of  the  lung  is  usually  darker  than  the  anterior. 

The  mrface  of  the  lung  is  smooth,  shining,  and  marked  out  into  numerous 
polyhedral  spaces,  indicating  the  lobules  of  the  organ ;  the  area  of  each  of  these 
spaces  is  crossed  by  numerous  lighter  lines. 

The  substance  of  the  lung  is  of  a  light,  porous,  spongy  texture ;  it  floats  in 
water  and  crepitates  when  handled,  owing  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the  tissue ;  it 
is  also  highly  elastic ;  hence  the  collapsed  state  of  these  organs  when  they  are 
removed  from  the  closed  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

Structure. — The  lungs  are  composed  of  an  external  serous  coat,  a  subserous 
areolar  tissue,  and  the  pulmonary  substance  or  parenchyma. 

The  serous  coat  is  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura. 

The  subserous  areolar  tissue  contains  a  large  proportion  of  elastic  fibres; 
it  invests  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  extends  inward  between  the  lobules. 

The  parenchyma  is  composed  of  lobules  which,  although  closely  connected 
together  by  an  interlobular  areolar  tissue,  are  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
may  be  teased  asunder  without  much  difliculty  in  the  foetus.  The  lobules  vary  in 
size;  those  on  the  surface  are  large,  of  pyramidal  form,  the  base  turned  toward 
the  surface ;  those  in  the  interior,  smaller  and  of  various  forms.  Each  lobule  is 
composed  of  one  of  the  ramifications  of  a  bronchial  tube  and  its  terminal  air-cells, 
and  of  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  all  of  these  structures  being  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue. 

The  bronchus^  upon  entering  the  substance  of  tho  lung,  divides  and  subdivides 
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dichotomously,  or  rather  bipinnately,  throughout  the  entire  organ.  Sometimes 
three  branches  arise  together,  and  occasionally  small  lateral  branches  are  given  off 
from  the  sides  of  a  larger.  Each  of  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  bronchi  enters 
a  pulmonary  lobule,  and  is  termed  a  lobular  bronchial  tube  or  bronchiole.  Its  wall 
now  begins  to  present  irregular  dilatations,  air-cells  or  alveoli^  at  first  sparingly 
and  on  one  side  of  the  tube  only,  but  as  it  proceeds  onward  these  dilatations 
become  more  numerous  and  surround  the  tube  on  all  sides,  so  that  it  loses  its  cyl- 
indrical character.  The  lobular  bronchiole  now  becomes  enlarged,  and  is  known  as 
the  atrium  or  alveolar  passage.  From  the  atrium  are  now  given  off  in  all  direc- 
tions somewhat  elongated  blind  pouches  (1  mm.  in  diameter),  the  infundibula. 
Each  infundibulum  is,  in  its  turn,  closely  beset  with  alveoli.  Within  the  lungs 
the  bronchial  tubes  are  circular,  not  flattened,  and  present  certain  peculiarities  of 
structure. 

Ohanges  in  the  Structure  of  the  Bronchi. — As  the  bronchial  tubes  become 
smaller  and  smaller  the  following  changes  take  place :  The  cartilages  consist  of 
thin  laminae,  of  varied  form  and  size,  scattered  irregularly  along  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  being  most  distinct  at  the  points  of  division  of  the  tubes.  They  may  be 
traced  into  tubes  the  diameter  of  which  is  only  one-fourth  of  a  line.  Beyond  this 
point  the  tubes  are  wholly  membranous.  The  fibrous  coat  and  the  longitudinal 
elastic  fibres  are  continued  into  the  smallest  ramifications  of  the  bronchi.  The 
muscular  coat  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  layer  of  annular  fibres,  which 
may  be  traced  upon  the  smallest  bronchial  tubes.  The  mucous  membrane  lines 
the  bronchi  and  its  ramifications  throughout,  and  is  covered  with  columnar  ciliated 
epithelium. 

In  the  lobular  bronchial  tubes  and  in  the  infundibula  the  following  changes 
take  place :  The  muscular  tissue  begins  to  disappear ;  the  longitudinal  elastic  fibres 
begin  to  break  up,  so  that  in  the  infundibula  they  form  an  interlacement  around 
the  mouths  of  the  air-cells.  The  epithelium  becomes  non-ciliated  and  flattened. 
This  occurs  gradually ;  thus,  in  the  lobular  bronchioles  patches  of  non-ciliated 
flattened  epithelium  may  be  found  scattered  amongst  the  columnar  ciliated  epithe- 
lium ;  then  these  patches  of  non-ciliated  flattened  epithelium  become  more  and 
more  numerous,  until  in  the  infundibula  and  air-cells  all  the  epithelium  is  of  the 
non-ciliated  pavement  variety.  In  addition  to  these  flattened  cells,  there  are  small 
polygonal  granular  cells  in  the  air-sacs,  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  between  the 
others. 

The  air-cells  are  small,  polyhedral,  recesses  composed  of  a  fibrillated  connec- 
tive tissue  and  surrounded  by  a  few  involuntary  muscular  and  elsistic  fibres.  Free 
within  their  cavities  are  granular  leucocytes,  often  containing  carbonaceous  parti- 
cles. The  air-cells  are  well  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  vary  from  j^th 
to  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  being  largest  on  the  surface  at  the  thin  borders 
ana  at  the  apex,  and  smallest  in  the  interior. 

The  pulmonary  artery  conveys  the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs ;  it  divides  into 
branches  which  accompany  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  terminates  in  a  dense  capillary 
network  upon  the  walls  of  the  intercellular  passages  and  air-cells.  In  the  lung 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  usually  above  and  behind  a  bronchial 
tube,  the  vein  below  and  in  front. 

The  pulmonary  capillaries  form  plexuses  which  lie  immediately  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  in  the  walls  and  septa  of  the  air-cells  and  of  the  infundibula. 
In  the  septa  between  the  air-cells  the  capillary  network  forms  a  single  layer.  The 
capillaries  form  a  very  minute  network,  the  meshes  of  which  are  smaller  than  the 
vessels  themselves  ;  ^  their  walls  are  also  exceedingly  thin.  The  arteries  of  neigh- 
boring lobules  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  do  not  anastomose,  whereas  the 
corresponding  venous  anastomosis  is  extremely  free. 

The  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins  commence  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
and  coalesce  into  larger  branches,  which  accompany  the  arteries  and  return  the 

1  The  meshes  are  only  0.002'^^  to  0.008''^  in  width,  while  the  vessels  are  0.003'^'  to  0.005"^-^ 
(Kolliker,  Human  Microscopic  Anatomy), 
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oxygenated  blood  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  radicles  come  together  in 
the  septa  between  the  infundibula,  entirely  separate  from  the  small  arterial  ramifi- 
cations. Those  which  are  near  the  surface  of  the  lung  have  an  undivided  course 
for  some  distance  and  then  either  unite  with  some  deeper  lying  vein  or  form,  with 
their  companions,  a  wide-meshed  superficial  plexus. 

The  bronchial  arteries  supply  blood  for  the  nutrition  of  the  lung :  they  are 
derived  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  and,  accompanying  tae  bronchial  tubes,  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  bronchial  glands  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes 
and  pulmonary  vessels.  Those  supplying  the  bronchial  tubes  form  a  capillary 
plexus  in  the  muscular  coat,  from  which  branches  are  given  off  to  form  a  second 
plexus  in  the  mucous  coat.  This  plexus  in  the  lobular  branchioles  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  blood  which  the  bronchial  artery  brings 
is  thus  carried  back  by  the  pulmonary  vein.  Others  are  distributed  in  the  inter- 
lobular areolar  tissue,  and  terminate  partly  in  the  deep,  partly  in  the  superficial, 
bronchial  veins.  Lastly,  some  ramify  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung  beneath  the 
pleura,  where  they  form  a  capillary  network. 

The  bronchial  vein  i&  formed  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  receiving  ^superficial  and 
deep  veins  corresponding  to  branches  of  the  bronchial  artery.  It  Joes  not,  how- 
ever, receive  all  the  blood  supplied  by  the  artery,  as  some  of  it  passes  iftto  the 
pulmonary  vein.  It  terminates  on  the  right  side  in  the  vena  azygos  major,  and 
on  the  left  side  in  the  superior  intercostal  or  left  upper  azygos  vein.  Some  author- 
ities, especially  Zuckerkandl,  state  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  lung  than  in  the 
lobular  branchioles,  bronchial  veins,  even  those  coming  from  the  larger  bronchial 
tubes,  join  more  or  less  freely  with  pulmonary  veins.  The  intercostal  arteries  give 
small  branches  to  the  surface  of  the  lung,  by  way  of  the  ligamentum  latum  pul- 
monis.    (Turner.) 

The  lymphatics  consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set :  they  terminate  at  the 
root  of  the  lung,  in  the  bronchial  glands. 

Nerves. — The  lungs  are  supplied  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary 
plexuses,  formed  chiefly  by  branches  from  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric. 
The  filaments  from  these  plexuses  accompany  the  bronchial  tubes,  upon  which 
they  are  lost.     Small  ganglia  are  found  upon  these  nerves. 

Surface  Porm.— The  apex  of  the  lung  is  situated  in  the  neck,  behind  the  interval  between 
the  two  heads  of  origin  of  trie  Sterno-mastoid.  The  height  to  which  it  rises  above  the  clavicle 
varies  very  considerably,  but  is  generally  about  one  inch.  It  may,  however,  extend  as  much  as 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  scarcely  project 
above  the  level  of  this  bone.  In  order  to  mark  out  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lung,  a  line  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  a{)ex-point,  one  inch  above  the  level  of  the  clavicle,  and  rather  nearer  the 
posterior  than  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  downward  and  inward  across 
the  sferno- clavicular  articulation  and  first  piece  of  the  sternum  until  it  meets,  or  almost  meets, 
its  fellow  of  the  other  side  opposite  the  articulation  of  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus.  From  this 
point  the  two  lines  are  to  be  drawn  downward,  one  on  either  side  of  the  mesial  line  and  close  to 
It,  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  articulation  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilages  to  the  sternum.  From 
here  the  two  lines  diverge ;  the  left  is  to  be  drawn  at  first  passing  outward  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion downward,  and  then  taking  a  bend  downward  with  a  slight  inclination  outward  to  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  and  thence  to  the  sixth  costo-chondral  articulation.  The  direction  of  the  anterior 
border  of  this  part  of  the  left  lung  is  denoted  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  a  curved  line  with  its 
convexity  directed  upward  and  outward  from  the  articulation  of  the  fourth  right  costal  cartilage 
of  the  sternum  to  the  fitlh  intercostal  space,  an  inch  and  a  half  below  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  internal  to  the  left  nipple.  The  continuation  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  right  lung  is 
marked  bv  a  prolongation  of  its  line  from  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilages  vertically 
downward  as  far  as  the  sixth,  when  it  slopes  off"  along  the  line  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  to  its 
articulation  with  the  rib. 

The  lower  border  of  the  lung  is  marked  out  by  a  slightly  curved  line  with  its  convexity  down- 
ward from  the  articulation  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  to  its  rib  to  the  spinous  process  of  the 
tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  If  vertical  lines  are  drawn  downward  from  the  nipple,  the  mid-axillary 
line,  and  the  apex  of  the  scapula,  while  the  arms  arc  raised  from  the  sides,  they  should  intersect 
this  convex  line,  the  first  at  the  sixth,  the  second  at  the  eighth,  and  the  third  at  the  tenth  rib. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pleura  (seepage  1114) extends  farther  down  than  the  lung,  so  that 
it  niav  be  wounded,  and  a  wound  pass  through  its  cavity  into  the  Diaphragm,  and  even  injure 
the  abdominal  viscera,  without  the  lung  being  involved. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  lung  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  fix)m  the  level  of  the  spinous 
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process  of  the  aeventh  cervical  vertebra,  down  either  side  of  ihe  spine,  corresponding  to  the 
cost«-Tertebral  joints  ss  low  as  the  spinous  process  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  trachea 
bifurcates  opposite  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  doraal  vertebra,  and  from  this  point  the  two 
bronchi  are  directed  outward,  the  right  one  almost  horizontally',  the  left  with  a  coDSiderable 
inclination  downward. 

The  position  of  the  great  fissure  in  the  right  lung  may  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  fouttn  dorsal  vertebra  round  the  side  of  the  chest  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lun^  opposite 
the  seventh  rib,  and  the  smaller  or  secondary  fissure  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  preceding  where 
it  bisects  the  mid-aiitlary  line  to  the  junction  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  to  the  sternum.  The 
great  Sssure  in  the  left  Junx  is  a  little  higher,  extending  from  the  third  doi^l  vertebra  round  the 
side  of  the  chest  to  reach  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lune  opposite  the  sixth  costal  cartilage. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  lungs  may  be  wounded  or  torn  in  three  ways :  ( 1 )  By  compres- 
sion of  the  chest,  without  any  iifjury  to  the  rihs.  (2)  By  a  fractured  rib  penetnting  the  lung. 
(3)  By  stabs,  gunshot  wounds,  etc. 

The  first  iiirni  is  verv  rare,  and  usually;  occurs  in  young  children,  and  affects  the  root  of  the 
lung — I.  e.  the  most  fixed  part— and  thus,  implicnting  the  great  vessels,  is  frequently  fatal.  Its 
exact  mode  of  causation  is  difficult  to  interpret.  The  probable  explanation  is  that  immediately 
before  the  compression  is  applied  a  deep  inspiration  is  taken  and  the  lungs  are  fully  inflated; 
owing  then  to  spasm  of  the  glottis  at  the  moment  of  compression,  the  tur  is  unable  to  escape 
from  the  lung,  which  is  not  able  to  recede,  and  consequently  gives  way. 

In  the  second  variety  both  the  pleura  costalis  and  pulmonalis  must  necessarily  be  injured, 
and  conaequently  the  air  taken  into  the  wounded  air-cells  may  find  its  wa^  through  these  wounds 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  parictes  of  the  chesL  This  it  may  do  without  collecting  in  the 
pleural  cavity ;  the  two  layere  of  the  pleura  are  so  intimately  in  contact  that  the  air  passes 
straight  through  from  the  wounded  lun^  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Emphysema  constitutes, 
therefore,  the  most  important  sign  of  injury  to  the  lung  in  cases  of  fiwjture  or  the  ribs.  I^eu- 
mothorax,  or  air  in  the  pleural  cavity,  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  injuries  to  the  lung  of 
the  third  variety,  in  which  cases  air  passes  either  from  the  wound  of  the  lung  or  from  external 
wound  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  during  the  respiratory  movements.  In  these  cases  there  is 
generally  no  emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  unless  the  external  wound  is  small  and  val- 
vular, so  that  the  air  drawn  into  the  wound  during  inspiration  is  then  forced  into  the  cellular 
tissue  around  during  expiration  because  it  cannot  escape  from  the  external  wound.  Occasion- 
ally in  wounds  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest  no  air  finds  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura, 
because  the  lung  at  the  time  of  the  accident  protrudes  through  the  wound  and  tilocks  the  open- 
ing. This  occurs  wjiere  the  wound  is  large,  and  constitutes  one  form  of  hernia  of  the  lung. 
Another  form  of  hernia  of  the  lung  occurs,  though  very  rarely,  after  wounds  of  the  chesl-wall, 
when  the  wound  has  healed  and  the  cicatrix  subsequently  yields  from  the  pressure  of  the  viscus 
behind.  It  forme  a  globular,  elastic,  crepitating  swelhng^  which  enlarges  during  expiratory 
efforts,  falls  in  during  inspiration,  and  disappears  on  holdmg  the  breath. 

THE  THTHOID  OLAilD. 

The  thyroid  gland  bears  much  resemblance  in  structure  to  other  glandular 
organs,  and   is   classified,   together   with    the   thymus,  suprarenal   capsules,   and 


Fig.  712.— Two  IoIjuIob  from  the  thyroid  of  nn  Infant,  a.  Small  glandular  ve«lcle«  with  (heir  cells.  6.  The 
6anie,  with  incipient  collolil  metamHrphosii!,  m<in- slnrnalj-  miirlied  Htc.  d.  Coaree  Ij- in ph- canals,  e.  Fine  rad- 
icles of  the  same.   /.  An  eilijreut  vessel  of  tunslderable  sine.  , 

Spleen,  under  the  bead  of  diictle»»  glands,  since  when  fully  developed  it  has  no 
excretory  duct.  From  its  situation  in  connection  with  the  trachea  and  larynx, 
the  thyroid  body  is  usually  described  with  those  organs,  although  it  takes  no  part 
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in  the  function  of  respiration.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and 
consists  of  two  lateral  lobes,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  that  tube  and  connected 
together  by  a  narrow  transverse  portion,  the  isthmus. 

Its  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  covered  by  the  Sterno-hyoid,  Sterno-thyroid, 
and  Omo-hyoid  muscles. 

Its  lateral  surfaces,  also  convex,  lie  in  contact  with  the  sheath  of  the  common 
carotid  artery. 

Its  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  embraces  the  trachea  and  larynx.  The 
posterior  borders  of  the  gland  extend  as  far  back  as  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx, 
and  on  the  left  side  to  the  oesophagus. 

The  thyroid  varies  in  weight  from  one  to  two  ounces.  It  is  larger  in  females 
than  in  males,  and  becomes  slightly  increased  in  size  during  menstruation.  Each 
lobe  is  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  the  right  lobe  being  the  larger  of 
the  two. 

The  isthmus  connects  the  lower  third  of  the  two  lateral  lobes ;  it  measures 
about  half  an  inch  in  breadth  and  the  same  in  depth,  and  usually  covers  the  second 
and  third  rings  of  the  trachea.  Its  situation  presents,  however,  many  variations — 
a  point  of  importance  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  Sometimes  the  isthmus 
is  altogether  wanting. 

A  third  lobe,  of  conical  shape,  called  the  pyramid,  occasionally  arises  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  isthmus  or  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  either  lobe,  but  most 
commonly  the  left,  and  ascends  as  high  as  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  occasionally  quite 
detached,  or  divided  into  two  parts,  or  altogether  wanting. 

A  few  muscular  bands  are  occasionally  found  attached  above  to  the  body  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  below  to  the  isthmus  of  the  gland  or  its  pyramidal  process. 
These  form  a  muscle  which  was*  named  by  Sommerring  the  Levator  glandulce 
thyroidece. 

Structure. — The  thyroid  body  is  invested  by  a  thin  capsule  of  connective  tissue 
which  projects  into  its  substance  and  imperfectly  divides  it  into  masses  or  lobules 
of  irregular  form  and  size.  When  the  organ  is  cut  into  it  is  of  a  brownish-red 
color,  and  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  closed  vesicles  containing  a 
yellow  glairy  fluid  and  separated  from  each  other  by  intermediate  connective 
tissue. 

According  to  Dr.  Baber,  who  has  recently  published  some  important  observa- 
tions on  the  minute  structure  of  the  thyroid,*  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid  of  the 
adult  animal  are  generally  closed  cavities ;  but  in  some  young  animals  {e,g,  young 
dogs)  the  vesicles  are  more  or  less  tubular  and  branched.  This  appearance  he 
supposes  to  be  due  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  gland,  and  merely  indicating  that 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  vesicles  is  taking  place.  Each  vesicle  is  lined  by  a 
single  layer  of  epithelium,  the  cells  of  which,  though  differing  somewhat  in  shape 
in  different  animals,  have  always  a  tendency  to  assume  a  columnar  form.  Between 
the  epithelial  cells  exists  a  delicate  reticulum.  The  vesicles  are  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  and  contain  as  a  normal  product  a  viscid,  homogeneous,  semi-fluid, 
slightly  yellowish  material  which  frequently  contains  blood,  the  red  corpuscles 
of  which  are  found  in  it  in  various  stages  of  disintegration  and  decolorization,  the 
yellow  tinge  being  probably  due  to  the  haemoglobin,  which  is  thus  set  free  from 
the  colored  corpuscles.  Baber  has  also  described  in  the  thyroid  gland  of  the 
dog  large  round  cells  ("  parenchymatous  cells  **),  each  provided  with  a  single  oval- 
shaped  nucleus,  which  migrate  into  the  interior  of  the  gland- vesicles. 

The  capillary  blood-vessels  form  a  dense  plexus  in  the  connective  tissue  around 
the  vesicles,  between  the  epithelium  of  the  vesicles  and  the  endothelium  of  the 
lymph-spaces,  which  latter  surround  a  greater  or  smaller  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  vesicle.  These  lymph-spaces  empty  themselves  into  lymphatic  vessels 
which  run  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  not  uncommonly  surrounding  the 
arteries  which  they  accompany,  and  communicate  with  a  network  in  the  capsule 

1  "Researches  on  the  Minute  Structure  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,"  PhU.  Trans,,  part  iii.,  1881. 
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of  the  gland.     Baber  has  found  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  thyroid  a  viscid  mate- 
rial which  is  morphologically  identical  with  uie  normal  constituent  of  the  vesicle. 
Vessels  and  Herres. — The  arteriei  supplying  the  thyroid  are  the  superior  and 
inferior  thyroid,  and  sometimes  an  additional  branch  (thyroidea  media  or  ima) 


yrold.    From  a  Innsverse  oecllon  of  the  thyroid  of  a  dog.    (eenil-dl«gt«in. 

from  the  innominate  artery  or  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  ascends  upon  the 
front  of  the  trachea.  The  arteries  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size  and  frequent 
anastomoses.  The  veins  form  a  plexus  on  the  surface  of  the  gland  and  on  the 
front  of  the  trachea,  from  which  arise  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid 
veins,  the  two  former  terminating  in  the  internal  jugular,  the  latter  in  the  innom- 
inate vein.  The  lymphatica  are  numerous,  of  large  size,  and  terminate  in  the 
thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  middle  and 
inferior  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  thyroid  gland  is  subject  to  enlargement,  which  is  called  goitre. 
Tbia  may  be  due  to  hypertrophy  of  any  of  the  coDstituents  of  the  gland.  The  simplest 
(pftrenchymatoua  goitre)  is  due  to  an  enlargement  of  the  follicles.  The ^ftroirf  is  due  lo  increase 
of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  tyttie  is  that  form  in  which  one  or  more  large  cysts 
are  formed  from  dilatation  and  possibly  coalescence  of  adjacent  follicles.  The  pidiatiiig  goitre  is 
where  the  vascular  changes  predommate  over  the  parenchymatous,  and  tbc  vessels  of  the 
gland  are  especially  enlarged.  Finally,  there  is  exopnthnlmie  goitre  (Graves's  disease),  where 
(jiere  is  great  vascularity  and  otten  pulsation,  accompanied  by  exophthalmos,  palpitation,  and 
rapidpulse. 

lor  the  relief  of  these  arowths  various  operations  have  been  resorted  to,  such  as  injection 
of  tincture  of  iodine  or  percnluride  of  iron,  especially  applicahle  to  the  cystic  form  of  the  disease, 
ligature  of  the  thyroid  arteries,  excision  of  the  isthmus,  and  extirpation  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  gland.     This  latter  operation  is  one  of  difficulty,  and  when  the  entire  gland  has  been 


bv  a  condition  resembling  mystedema.     In  remoTinu 
id  tearing  the  capsule,  as  if  this  happens  the  glano- 


the  organ  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  tearing  the  capsule,  as  if  this  happens  the  glani 
tissue  bleeds  profusely.  The  th^id  arteries  should  be  ligatured  before  an  attempt  is  made  to 
remove  the  mass,  and  in  ligaturing  the  inferior  thyroids  the  position  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  must  be  borne  in  mind,  so  as  not  to  Include  it  in  the  ligature. 

THE  THYHITS  OLAND. 

The  thymns  gland  presents  much  resemblance  in  structure  to  other  glandular 
organs,  and  is  another  of  the  organs  which  are  denominated  ductless  glands. 

The  thymus  gland  is  a  temporary  organ,  attaining  its  full  size  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  when  it  ceases  to  grow,  and  gradually  dwindles,  until  at  puberty  it 
has  almost  disappeared.     If  examined  when  its  growth  is  most  active,  it  will  he 
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found  to  consist  of  two  lateral  lobes  placed  in  cloee  contact  along  the  middle  line, 
situated  partly  in  the  superior  mediastinum,  partly  in  the  neck,  and  extending 
from  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  upward  as  high  as  the  lower  border  of  the 
tbyroid  gland.  It  is  covered  by  the  sternum  and  by  the  origins  of  the  Sterno- 
hyoid and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles.  Below,  it  rests  upon  the  pericardium,  being 
separated  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  great  vessels  by  a  layer  of  fascia.  In 
the  neck  it  lies  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  trachea,  behind  the  Stemo-hyoid 
and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles.     The  two  lobes  generally  differ  in  size;  they  are 


FiO.  714.— 1.  trpper  portion  of  the  thymm  of  b  fieUt  pig  or  ?'  in  lenstb,  ihoirlDe  t 
KlaniSiilHr  elementa,  2.  Cells  of  the  thjrmuB.  mosllj-  from  a  man.  a.  Free  nuclei,  ft. 
3,  Larger,  with  oil-globules,  from  theoi.  «,/ Cells  completely  fliled  vrlth  Ikl,  at  /  w! 
ConcGDtilc  boilleB.   g.  An  encapaulaled  nucleated  cell.   h.  A  composite  slruelure  of  a  bIiuubi  uu^uie. 

occasionally  united  so  as  to  form  a  single  mass,  and  sometimes  separated  by  an 
intermediate  lobe.  The  thymus  is  of  a  pinkish-gray  color,  soft,  and  lobulated  on  its 
surfaces.  It  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  one  and  a  half  in  breadth  below,  and 
about  three  or  four  lines  in  thickness.     At  birth  it  weighs  about  half  an  ounce. 

Stoncture. — Each  lateral  lobe  is  composed  of  numerous  lobules  held  together 
by  delicate  areolar  tissue,  the  entire  gland  being  enclosed  in  an  investing  capsule 
of  a  similar  but  denser  structure.  The  primary  lobules  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's 
head  to  a  small  pea,  and  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  nodules  or  follicles 
which  are  irregular  in  shape  and  are  more  or  less  fused  together,  especially 
toward  the  interior  of  the  gland.  According  to  Watney,  each  follicle  consiata  of 
a  medullary  and  cortical  portion,  which  differ  in  many  essential  particulars  from 
each  other.  The  cortical  portion  is  mainly  composed  of  lymphoid  cells  supported 
by  a  delicate  reticulum.  In  addition  to  this  reticulum,  of  which  traces  only  are 
found  in  the  medullary  portion,  there  is  also  a  network  of  finely -branched  cells 
which  is  continuous  with  a  similar  network  in  the  medullary  portion.  This 
network  forms  an  adventitia  to  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  medullary  portion  there 
ar«  but  few  lymphoid  cells,  but  there  are,  especially  toward  the  centre,  granular 
cells  and  concentric  corpuscles.  The  granular  cells  are  rounded  or  flask-shaped 
masses  attached  (often  by  fibrillated  extremities)  to  blood-vessels  and  to  newly- 
formed  connective  tissue.  The  concentric  corpuscles  are  composed  of  a  central 
mass  consisting  of  one  or  more  granular  cells,  and  of  a  capsule  which  is  formed 
of  epithelioid  cells  which  are  continuous  with  the  branched  cells  forming  the 
network  mentioned  above. 

Each  follicle  is  surrounded  by  a  capillary  plexus  from  which  vessels  pass  into 
the  interior  and  radiate  from  the  periphery  toward  the  centre,  and  form  a  second 
zone  just  within  the  margin  of  the  medullary  portion.  In  the  centre  of  the  medulla 
there  are  very  few  vessels,  and  they  are  of  minute  size. 
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t>r.  Watney  has  recently  made  the  important  observation  that  hemoglobin  is 
found  in  the  thymus  either  in  cysts  or  in  cells  situated  near  to  or  forming  part 

B 
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Pia.  T1&.— MlDUte  slmclurc  of  tho  itiynius  nrlaiid.  KoUii^le  c>(  injertEd  Ihymus  rrom  cslf,  fonrdavs  old, 
Bl[elilly  diHsrammutic.iimiEninedHboutoUdlanivlers.  Thi;  Ismi'  v««aels  art  dlspoeed  In  (wo  ring*,  one  of  which 
■urrouudH  the  follicle,  ihe  other  lies  just  wilhlD  Ihe  maiKiD  of  the  mednlla.  (Watnej',)  A  anif  B.  From  thy- 
mus of  cftiQel,  examined  without  addition  of  any  reajjent.  Mapilficd  about  lOO  dlBnielers.  A.  I^r^  colorlcM 
cell  containing  small  oval  massCE  of  heFnioirlobio,  Similar  cella  are  found  In  the  lymph-glands,  spleen,  and 
medulla  of  bone.    B.  Colored  blood-corpi'si'lce. 

of  the  concentric  corpuscles.  This  hsemoglobin  varies  from  granules  to  masses 
exactly  resembling  colored  blood-corpuscles,  oval  in  the  bird,  reptile,  and  fish ; 
circular  in  all  mammals  except  in  the  camel.  Dr.  Watney  has  also  discovered 
in  the  lymph  issuing  from  the  thymus  similar  cells  to  those  found  in  the  gland, 
and,  like  them,  containing  hsemoglobin  either  In  the  form  of  granules  or  masses. 
From  these  facts  be  arrives  at  the  physiological  conclusion  that  the  thymus  is  one 
source  of  the  colored  blood-corpuscles. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arle.rieg  supplying  the  thymus  are  derived  from 
the  internal  mammary  and  from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid.  The  vtiiii 
terminate  in  the  left  innominate  vein  and  in  the  thyroid  veins-  The  lymphatki 
are  of  large  size,  arise  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  are  said  to  terminate  in 
the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  nerves  are  exceedingly  minute ;  they  are  derived 
from  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic.  Branches  from  the  descendens  hypo- 
glossi  and  phrenic  reach  the  investing  capsule,  but  do  not  penetrate  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland. 
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THE   KIDNEYS. 

THE  Kidneys,  two  in  number,  are  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
are  for  the  purpose  of  separating  from  the  blood  certain  materials  which, 
when  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  water,  also  separateJ  from  the  blood  by  the  kid- 
neys, constitute  the  urine. 

They  are  placed  in  the  loins,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  behind 
the  peritoneum,  and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  fat  and  loose  areolar  tissue.  Their 
upper  extremity  is  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra, 
their  lower  extremity  on  a  level  with  the  third  lumbar.  The  right  kidney  is 
usually  on  a  slightly  lower  level  than  the  left,  probably  on  account  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  liver. 

The  kidneys  rest  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Diaphragm  and  the  fascia  covering 
the  Quadratus  lumborum  and  the  Psoas  magnus  muscles.  The  right  is  covered  in 
front  by  right  lobe  of  liver,  peritoneum  intervening,  the  descending  portion  of  the 
duodenum,  and  the  beginning  of  the  transverse  colon;  the  left  has  in  front  the  fun- 
dus of  the  stomach,  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  descending  colon  (upper  part). 

Each  kidney  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  two  to  two  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  rather  more  than  one  inch  in  thickness.  The  left  is  somewhat  longer,  though 
narrower,  than  the  right.  The  weight  of  the  kidney  in  the  adult  male  varies  from 
4^  ounces  to  6  ounces,  in  the  adult  female  from  4  ounces  to  5^  ounces.  The  com- 
bined weight  of  the  two  kidneys  in  proportion  to  the  body  is  about  1  in  240. 

The  kidney  has  a  characteristic  form.  It  is  flattened  and  presents  at  one  part 
of  its  circumference  a  hollow.  It  is  larger  at  its  upper  than  at  its  lower  extremity. 
It  has  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  an  upper  and  lower  extremity. 

Its  anterior  surface  is  convex,  looks  forward  and  outward,  and  is  covered  by 
peritoneum.  The  upper  part  of  this  surface  on  the  right  side  is  in  contact  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  on  which  it  produces  a  slight  concave 
impression,  the  impressio  renalis  ;  below  this  the  descending  portion  of  the  duode- 
num and  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  are  connected  to  this  surface,  the  former 
by  areolar  tissue  and  the  latter  by  its  mesocolon.  On  the  left  side  the  upper  part 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  kidney  (covered  by  peritoneum  of  lesser  sac)  is  in 
contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  below  this  with  the  left  extrem- 
ity of  the  pancreas,  whilst  the  lower  part  has  anteriorly  the  splenic  flexure  of  the 
colon,  and  internally  the  last  portion  of  the  duodenum. 

The  posterior  surface  is  flatter  than  the  anterior,  and  is  imbedded  in  areolar 
tissue,  which  separates  it  from  the  Diaphragm  and  from  the  anterior  lamella  of  the 
lumbar  fascia  covering  the  Quadratus  lumborum  and  Psoas  magnus  muscle.  It  is 
also  in  relation  with  the  last  dorsal,  ilio-inguinal,  and  ilio-hypogastric  nerves. 

The  external  border  is  convex,  and  is  directed  outward  and  backward.  On  the 
left  side  it  is  in  contact,  at  its  upper  half  or  more,  with  the  spleen,  and  below  with 
the  descending  colon.  On  the  right  side,  upper  two-thirds,  liver ;  below,  ascending 
colon. 

The  internal  border  is  concave,  and  is  directed  forward  and  a  little  downward. 
It  presents  a  deep  longitudinal  fissure  bounded  by  prominent  anterior  and  poste- 
rior lip.  This  fissure  is  the  hilum,  and  allows  of  the  passage  of  the  vessels,  nerves, 
and  ureter. 

The  superior  extremity^  directed  slightly  inward  as  well  as  upward,  is  thick 
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and  rounded,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  suprarenal  capsule,  which  covers  alfio  a 
small  portion  of  the  anterior  surface. 

The  inferior  extremity,  directed  a  little  outward  as  well  aa  downward,  is 
smaller  and  thinner  than  the  superior.  It  extends  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium. 

At  the  hilum  of  the  kidney  the  relative  position  of  the  main  structures  passing 
into  and  out  of  the  kidney  is  as  follows:  the  vein  is  in  front,  the  artery  in  the 
middle,  and  the  duct  or  ureter  behind  and  toward  the  lower  part.  By  a  knowledge 
of  these  relations  the  student  may  distinguish  between  the  right  and  left  kidney. 
The  kidney  is  to  be  laid  on  the  table  before  the  student  on  its  posterior  surface, 
with  its  lower  extremity  toward  the  observer — that  is  to  say,  with  the  ureter 
behind  and  below  the  other  vessels ;  the  hilum  will  then  be  directed  to  the  side  to 
which  the  kidney  belongs. 

a«neral  Btmctnre  of  the  Kidney. — The  kidney   is  surrounded  by  a  distinct 
investment  of  fibrous  tissue  which  forms  a  firm,  smooth  covering  to  the  organ.     It 
closely    invests   it,    but   can  be   easily    stripped  off,   in  doing  which,  however, 
numerous  fine  processes  of  connective   tissue  and  small  blood-vessels  are  lorn 
through.     Beneath  this  coat  a  thin  wide-meshed  network  of  unsiriped  muscular 
6bre  forms  an  incomplete  covering  to  the  organ.     When  the  fibrous  coat  is  stripped 
off,  the  surface  of  the  kidney  is  found  to  be  smooth  and  even  and  of  a  deep-red  color. 
In  infants  fissures  extending  for  some  depth  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  a  remnant  of  the  lobular  construction  of  the  gland.     The  kidney  is  dense 
in  texture,  but  is  easily  lacerable  by  mechanical 
force.     In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  gland,  a  vertical  section  must 
be  made  from  its  convex  to  its  concave  border, 
and  the  loose  tissue  and  fat  removed  from  around 
the  vessels  and  the  excretory  duct  (Fig.  716). 
It  will  be  then  seen  that  the  kidney  consists  of 
a  central  cavity  surrounded  at  all  parts  but  one 
by  the  proper  kidney-substance.     This  central 
cavity  is  called  the  »inus.  and  is  lined  by  a  pro- 
longation  of   the   fibrous  coat  of  the   kidney, 
which  enters  through  a  longitudinal  fissure,  the 
hilum  (before  mentioned),  which  is  situated  at 
that  part  of  the  cavity  which  is  not  surrounded 
by  kidney-structure.     Through  this  fissure  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  kidney  and  its   excretory 
duct  pass,  and  therefore  these  structures,  upon 
entering  the  kidney,  are  contained  within  the 
sinus.     The    excretory    duct,    or   ureter,  after 
entering,  dilates  into  a  wide,  funnel-shaped  sac 
named  the  pehm.     This  divides  into  two  or  three 
tubular  divisions,  which  subdivide  into  several 
abort,  truncated  branches  named  calices  or  in- 
fundibula,  all  of   which   are  contained  in   the 
Fio.  710.— Vertical  eection  of  kidney.        Central  Cavity  of  the  kidney.     The  blood-vessels 
of  the  kidney,  after  passing  through  the  hilum, 
are  contained  in  the  sinus  or  central  cavity,  lying  between  its  lining  membrane 
and  the  excretory  apparatus,  before  entering  the  kidney-substance. 

This  central  cavity,  as  before  mentioned,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  at 
tbe  hilum  by  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  which  is  at  once  seen  to  consist  of  two 
parts — viz.  of  an  external  granular  investing  part,  which  is  called  the  cortical 
portion ;  and  of  an  internal  part,  tbe  medullary  portion,  made  up  of  a  number  of 
dark-colored  pyramiiial  masses,  with  their  bases  resting  on  the  cortical  part  and 
their  apices  converging  toward  the  centre,  where  they  form  prominent  papillse 
which  project  into  tbe  interior  of  the  calices. 
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The  cortical  substaoce  is  of  a  bright  reddish -brown  color,  soft,  granular,  and 
easily  lacer&ble.  It  is  found  everywhere  immediately  beneath  the  capsule,  and  is 
seen  to  extend  in  an  arched  form  over  the  base  of  each  medullary  pyramid.  The 
part  separating  the  sides  of  any  two  pyramids  through  which  the  arteries  and 
nerves  enter,  and  the  veins  and  lymphatics  emerze,  from  the  kidney,  is  called  a 
cortical  column  or  column  of  Berlin  (a,  a'.  Fig.  716) ;  whilst  that  portion  which 
stretches  from  one  cortical  column  to  the  next,  and  intervenes  between  the  base  of 
the  pyramid  and  the  capsule  (marked  by  the  dotted  line  from  A  to  a'  in  Fig.  716), 
is  called  a  cortical  arch,  the  depth  of  which  varies  from  a  third  to  half  an  inch. 

The  medullary  substance,  as  before  stated,  is  seen  to  consist  of  pale  red- 
colored,  striated,  conical  masses,  the  pyramids  of  MalpigM,  the  number  of  which, 
varying  from  eight  to  eighteen,  correspond  to  the  number  of  lobes  of  which  the 
organ  in  the  foBtal  state  is  composed.  The  base  of  each  pyramid  is  surrounded 
by  a  cortical  arch,  and  directed  toward  the  circumference  of  the  kidney  ;  the  sides 
are  contiguous  with  the  cortical  columns ;  whilst  the  apex,  known  as  the  papilla 
or  mammilla  of  the  kidney,  projects  into  one  of  the 
calices  of  the  ureter,  one  calyx  receiving  two  or  three 
papillae. 

These  two  parts,  cortical  anA  medullary,  so  dissimilar 
in  appearance,  are  very  similar  in  structure,  being 
made  up  of  urinary  tubes  and  blood-vessels  united  and 
bound  together  by  a  connecting  matrix  or  stroma. 

Uinnto  Anatomy. — The  tiibuli  uriniferi,  of  which 
the  kidney  is  for  the  most  part  made  up,  commence  in 
the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney,  and,  after  pursuing 
a  very  circuitous  course  through  the  cortical  and  med- 
ullary parts  of  the  kidney,  finally  terminate  at  the 
apices  of  the  Matpighian  pyramids  by  open  mouths 
(Fig.  717),  so  that  the  fluid  which  they  contain  is 
emptied  into  the  dilated  extremity  of  the  ureter  con- 
tained in  the  sinus  of  the  kidney.  If  the  surface  of 
one  of  the  papillse  is  examined  with  a  lens,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  studded  over  with  a  number  of  small  depres- 
sions from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number,  and  in  a  fresh 
kidney,  upon  pressure  being  made,  fluid  will  be  seen  to 
exude  from  these  depressions.  They  are  the  orifices  of 
the  tubuli  uriniferi,  which  terminate  in  this  situation. 
They  commence  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney 
as  the  Malpighian  bodies,  which  are  small  rounded 
masses,  varying  in  size,  but  of  an  average  of  about 
yj-jj  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a  deep-red 
color,  and  are  found  only  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
kidney.  Each  of  these  little  bodies  is  composed  of  two 
parts — a  central  glomerulus  of  vessels,  called  a  Afal- 
pigkian  tuft,  and  a  membranous  envelope,  the  Mai- 
pigkian  capsule,  or  capsule  of  Bowman,  which  latter  is 
a  small  pouch-like  commencement  of  a  uriniferous  tubule. 

The  Malpighian  tuft,  or  vascular  glomerulus,  is  « 
capillary  blood-vessels  held  together  by  scanty  connective  tissue  and  grouped  into 
from  two  to  five  lobules.  This  capillary  network  is  derived  from  a  small  arterial 
twig,  the  afferent  vessel,  which  pierces  the  wall  of  the  capsule,  generally  at  a  point 
opposite  that  at  which  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  tube  ;  and  the  resulting 
vein,  the  efferent  vessel,  emerges  from  the  capsule  at  the  same  point.  The  afferent 
vessel  is  usually  the  larger  of  the  two  (Fig.  718).  The  Malpighian  or  Bowman's 
capsule,  which  surrounds  the  glomerulus,  is  formed  of  a  hyaline  membrane  sup- 
ported by  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue  which  is  continuous  with  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  tube.     It  is  lined  on   its  inner  surface  by  a  layer  of  squa- 


Fio.  m.—A,  A.  MalplghUn 
DudltK.  B,B.  Margin  uf  medullary 
atniclure.  c, c.c.  Loopsof  Hpiile. 
D.  D,  D.  ^tnlgtit  tubes  cut  otT.    k. 

TermlaatloD  uf  straight  tube. 


network  of    convoluted 
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niou3  epithelial  cells  which  are  reflected  from  the  lining  membrane  onto  the 
glomeruluB  at  the  point  of  entrance  or  exit  of  the  afferent  and  efiierent  vessels. 
The  whole  eurface  of  the  glomerulus  is  covered  with  a  continuous  layer  of  the 
same  cells  on  a  delicate  supporting  membrane,  which  with  the  cells  dips  in  between 
the  lobales  of  the  glomerulus,  closely  surrounding  them  (Fig.  719).  Thus,  between 
the  glomerulus  and  the  capsule  a  space  is  left,  forming  a  cavity  lined  by  a  con- 


Fia.  718.— Mlnate  rtructure  of  kldoey.  Flo.  TIS.— HalpljihUn  body. 

tinuous  layer  of  cells,  which  varies  in  size  according  to  the  state  of  secretion  and 
the  amount  of  fluid  present  in  it.     The  cells  are  squamous  or  flattened. 

The  tuhuli  uriniferi,  commencing  in  the  Malpighian  bodies,  in  their  course 
present  many  changes  in  shape  ana  direction,  and  are  contained  partly  in  the 
medullary  and  partly  in  the  cortical  portions  of  the  organ.  At  their  junction  with 
the  Malpighian  capsule  they  present  a  somewh&t  constricted  portion  which  is 
termed  the  neck.  Beyond  this  the  tube  becomes  convoluted,  and  pursues  a  con- 
siderable course  in  the  cortical  structure,  constituting  the  proximal  coTiroluied 
tube.  After  a  time  the  convolutions  disappear,  and  the  tube  approaches  the 
medullary  portion  of  the  kidney  in  a  more  or  less  spiral  manner.  This  section  of 
the  tube  has  been  called  the  spiral  tube  of  ScTiachowa.  Throughout  this  portion 
of  their  course  the  tuhuli  uriniferi  have  been  contained  entirely  in  the  cortical 
structure,  and  have  presented  a  pretty  uniform  calibre.  They  now  enter  the 
medullary  portion,  and  suddenly  become  much  smaller,  quite  straight  in  direction, 
and  dip  down  for  a  variable  depth  into  the  pyramids,  constituting  the  degcendrng 
limb  of  ffenle'g  loop.  Bending  on  themselves,  they  form  a  kind  of  loop,  the  loop 
of  ffenle,  and,  reascending,  become  suddenly  enlarged  and  again  spiral  in 
direction,  forming  the  ascending  limb  of  Henle's  loop,  and  re-enter  the  cortical 
structure.  This  portion  of  the  tube  does  not  present  a  uniform  calibre,  but 
becomes  narrower  as  it  ascends  and  irregular  in  outline.  As  a  narrow  tube  it  now 
is  found  in  the  cortex  along  the  medullary  ray  and  ascends  for  a  short  distance, 
when  it  again  becomes  dilated,  irregular,  and  angular,  and  leaves  the  medullary 
ray  to  enter  the  labyrinth  of  the  cortex.  This  section  is  termed  the  irregular 
tubule;  it  terminates  in  a  convoluted  tube  which  exactly  resembles  the  proximal 
convoluted  tubule,  and  is  called  the  distal  convoluted  tubule.  This  again  terminates 
in  a  narrow  curved  or  junctional  tube,  which  enters  the  straight  or  collecting  tube. 

Each  straight,  otherwise  called  a  collecting  or  receiving,  tube  commences  by  a 
small  orifice  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  papilla,  thus  opening  and  discharging 
its  contents  into  the  interior  of  one  of  the  calices.  Traced  into  the  substance  of 
the  pyramid,  these  tubes  are  found  to  run  from  apex  to  base,  dividing  dichotomously 
in  their  course  and  slightly  diverging  from  each  other.  Thus  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing, they  reach  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  enter  the  cortical  structure 
greatly  increased  in  number.  Upon  entering  the  cortical  portion  they  continue  a 
straight  course  for  a  variable  distance,  and  are  arranged  in  groups  called  medullary 
rays,  several  of  these  groups  corresponding  to  a  single  pyramid.     The  tubes  in  the 
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centre  of  the  group  are  the  longest,  and  reach  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney, 
while  the  external  ones  are  shorter,  and  advance  only  a  short  distance  into  the 


-..  .  ,  Curved 

-^'"^M  coUfCting 

convo-  tubule, 

luted  \ 
iubvle. 
I 


Proximal  \ 
convoluted  >**' 
tubuU.) 


Detcendlng  limb  \ 
qf  HerUe'sloop.} 


Fig.  720.— Urinlferous  tube.    For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  epithelial  cells  have  been  represented  more 
highly  magnified  than  the  tubes  in  which  they  are  contained. 

cortex.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  cortical  portion  presents  a  number 
of  conical  masses,  the  apices  of  which  reach  the  periphery  of  the  organ,  and  the 
bases  are  applied  to  the  medullary  portion.  These  are  termed  the  pyramids  of 
Ferrein.  As  they  run  through  the  cortical  portion  the  straight  tubes  receive  on 
either  side  the  curved  extremity  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  which,  as  stated  above, 
commence  at  the  Malpighian  bodies.  The  portions  of  the  cortex  between  the 
medullary  rays  are  known  as  the  labyrinth  of  the  cortex. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that  there  is  a  continuous  series 
of  tubes  from  their  commencement  in  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  their  termina- 
tion at  the  orifices  on  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi,  and  that  the 
urine,  the  secretion  of  which  commences  in  the  capsule,  finds  its  way  through 
these  tubes  into  the  calicos  of  the  kidney,  and  so  into  the  ureter.  To  recapitulate : 
the  tube  first  presents  a  constricted  portion,  (1)  the  neck.  2.  It  forms  a  wide 
convoluted  tube,  the  proximal  convoluted  tube,  8.  It  becomes  spiral,  the  spiral 
tubule  of  Schachowa.  4.  It  enters  the  medullary  structure  as  a  narrow,  straight 
tube,  the  descending  limb  of  Henle's  loop.  5.  Forming  a  loop  and  becoming 
dilated,  it  ascends  somewhat  spirally,  and,  gradually  diminishing  in  calibre, 
again  enters  the  cortical  structure,  the  ascending  limb  of  Henle's  loop.  6.  It  now 
becomes  irregular  and  angular  in  outline,  the  irregular  tubule.  7.  It  then  becomes 
convoluted,  tne  distal  convoluted  tubule.  8.  Diminishing  in  size,  it  forms  a  curve, 
the  curved  tubule,  9.  Finally,  it  joins  a  straight  tube,  the  straight  collecting  tube, 
which  is  continued  downward  through  the  medullary  substance  to  open  at  the  apex 
ofapvramid. 

The  Tubuli  Uriniferi:  their  Structure. — The  tubuli  uriniferi  consist  of  base- 
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ment  membrane  lined  with  epithelium.  The  epithelium  varies  considerably  in 
different  sections  of  the  uriniferous  tubes.  In  the  neck  the  epithelium  is  con- 
tinuous  with  that  lining  the  Malpighian  capsule,  and,  like  it,  consists  of  flattened 
cells  with  an  oval  nucleus  (Fig.  720  a).  The  cells  are,  however,  very  indistinct  and 
difficult  to  trace,  and  the  tube  has  here  the  appearance  of  a  simple  basement 
membrane  unlined  by  epithelium.  In  the  proximal  convoluted  tubule  and  the 
spiral  tubule  of  Schachowa  the  epithelium  is  polyhedral  in  shape,  the  sides  of  the 
cells  not  being  straight,  but  fitting  into  each  other,  and  in  some  animals  so  fused 


FiA.  721J— Longitudinal  section  of  Henle's 
descending  Umb.  a.  Membrana  propria,  h. 
EpitlieUum. 


Fia.  722.— Longitudinal  section  of  strai^t 
tpbe.  a.  CyUndrical  or  cubical  epithelium. 
5.  Membrana  propria. 


together  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  lines  of  junction.  In  the  human 
kidney  the  cells  often  present  an  angular  projection  of  the  surface  next  the  base- 
ment membrane.  These  cells  are  made  up  of  more  or  less  rod-like  fibres,  which 
rest  by  one  extremity  on  the  basement  membrane,  whilst  the  other  projects  toward 
the  lumen  of  the  tube.  This  gives  to  the  cells  the  appearance  of  distinct  striation 
(Heidenhain)  (Fig.  720  b).  In  the  descending  limb  of  Henle's  loop  the  epithelium 
resembles  that  found  in  the  Malpighian  capsule  and  the  commencement  of  the  tube, 
consisting  of  flat  transparent  epithelial  plates  with  an  oval  nucleus  (Figs.  720  A, 
721).  In  the  ascending  limb,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cells  partake  more  of  the 
character  of  those  described  as  existing  in  the  proximal  convoluted  tubule,  being 
polyhedral  in  shape  and  presenting  the  same  appearance  of  striation.  The 
nucleus,  however,  is  not  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  cell,  but  near  the  lumen 
(Fig.  720  c).  After  the  ascending  limb  of  Henle's  loop  becomes  narrower  upon 
entering  the  cortical  structure,  the  striation  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  cell ;  at  all  events,  it  is  much  more  distinct  in  this  situation,  the 
nucleus,  which  appears  flattened  and  angular,  being  still  situated  near  the  lumen 
(Fig.  720  d).  In  the  irregular  tubule  the  cells  undergo  a  still  farther  change, 
becoming  very  angular,  and  presenting  thick  bright  rods  or  markings,  which 
render  the  striation  much  more  distinct  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  urinary 
tubules  (Fig.  720  h).  In  the  distal  convoluted  tubule  the  epithelial  cells  are  long 
in  shape,  are  highly  refractive,  and  their  nuclei  are  comparatively  large.  In  other 
respects  they  resemble  those  in  the  proximal  convoluted  tubule  (Fig.  720  b).  In 
the  curved  tubule,  just  before  its  entrance  into  the  straight  collecting  tube,  the 
epithelium  varies  greatly  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  cells,  some  being  angular 
with  short  processes,  others  spindle-shaped,  others  polyhedral  (Fig.  720  e). 

In  the  straight  tubes  the  epithelium  is  more  or  less  columnar  ;  in  its  papillary 
portion  the  cells  are  distinctly  columnar  and  transparent  (Figs.  722,  723),  but  as 
the  tube  approaches  the  cortex  the  cells  are  less  uniform  in  shape ;  some  are 
polyhedral,  and  others  angular  with  short  processes  (Fig.  720  F  and  g). 

*  From  the  Handbook  for  the  Physiological  LaboraUyry. 
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Th.6  Benal  Blood-vessels. — The  kidney  is   plentifully  supplied  with  blood  by 
the  renal  artery,  a  large  offset  of  the  abdominal  aorta.     Previously  to  enteiing 


Fid.  TZiL—TnnBveKe section  □rpyramldul  itut«tiiiice  of  kidnev  of  pig,  the  blood-regaelii  of  wblch  are  Injected. 
a.  LBFEe  collectlDK  tube  cut  acrou,  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  b.  Brauch  of  collecting  tube  cut  Bcroea, 
lined  with  epitheUuro  with  ihorter  cyllndera.  cand  d.  Henle'i  loo|»  cut  acroaa.  c.  Blood-Tcuela  cut  acroa. 
a.  Connectiva-tissueground.substance. 

the  kidney,  each  artery  divides  into  four  or  five  branches,  which  are  distributed 
to  its  substance.  At  the  hilum  these  branches  lie  between  the  renal  vein  and 
ureter,  the  vein  being  usually  in  front,  the  ureter  behind.  Each  vessel  gives 
off  some  small  branches  to  the  Bupraren&l   capsules,   the  ureter,  and  the  sur- 


FlO.  724.-Dlagmnmatlca1  aketch  of  kidney.  Pio.  TIS.— A  portion  of  Fig.  593  enlarged.    (The 

rerereneeg  are  the  aame.) 

1,  a.  Proper  renal  artery  and  vein,  the  former  giving  off  the  renal  afferent*,  the  latter  reeelvlng  the  renal 
efltrents.  B.  b.  Interlobular  artery  and  vein,  the  latter  commencing  tmxa  the  stellate  veins,  and  receiving 
branchei  from  the  pie  i  us  around  the  lubuU  contortl,  the  former  elvlng  off  renal  afferenla.  c.  Straight  tube, sur- 
rounded by  tubuli  conlortl,  with  which  It  communlcaleB.  as  more  fully  shown  in  Fig.  5».  D.  Mai^n  of  medul- 
lary lubstancv-  E,  E,  E.  Receiving  tubes  cut  off.  v.  J.  Arteriole  et  veno  recCs,  the  latter  arising  firom  (c)  the 
pleiua  at  tba  medullary  apei. 

rounding  cellular  tissue  and  muscles.  Frequently  there  is  a  second  renal  artery, 
which  is  given  off  from  the  abdominal  aorta  at  a  lower  level,  and  supplies  the 
lower  portion  of  the  kidney.  It  is  termed  the  inferior  renal  artery.  The 
branches  of  the  renal  artery  whilst  in  the  sinus  give  off  a  few  twigs  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  terminate  in  the  arterue  propricp  renalet, 
which  enter  the  kidney  proper  in  the  columns  of  Bertin.  Two  of  these  pass 
to  each  pyramid  of  Matpighi  and  run  along  its   sides   for   its   entire   length, 
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giving  off  aa  they  advance  the  afferent  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  id 
the  columns.  Having  arrived  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  they  make  a  bend 
in  their  course,  so  as  to  lie  between  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  and  the  cortical 
arches,  where  they  break  up  into  two  distinct  sets  of  branches  devoted  to  the 
supply  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  kidney. 

TrtB  first  set,  the  interl^ular  arteries  (Figs,  724,  725  b),  are  given  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  side  of  the  arterise  propria  re- 

^ ™ Dales  looking  toward  the  cortical  substance,  and, 

passing  directly  outward  between  the  pyramids 
of  Ferrein,  they  reach  the  capsule,  where  they 
terminate  in  the  capillary  network  of  this  pari. 
In  their  outward  course  they  give  off  lateral 
branches ;  these  are  the  afferent  vetseU  for  the 
Malpighian  bodies  (see  page  1130),  and,  having 
pierced  the  capsule,  end  in  the  Malpighian  tufts. 
From  each  tuft  the  corresponding  renal  efferent 
arises,  and,  having  made  its  egress  from  the 
capsule  near  to  the  point  where  the  afferent  ves- 
sel entered,  anastomoses  with  other  efferents 
from  other  tufts,  and  contributes  to  form  a 
dense  venom  plexus  around  the  adjacent  urin- 
oMESr.SXKffiSiSSI'S     ar,  tube.  (Fig    726)  ,      ,  , 

corwi  of  the  kidney,  m.  Region  of  ihs  ilie  Kfcond  Set  Of  branches  from  the  arterise 

medullary  ny.    b.  Reelon  of  the  tortuoua  -  ,  /■       ^i_  i         j-  ■!  j    i 

portion  of  the  tubuien.  at.  Art«ria  Inter-  propifB  reuales  are  foF  the  supplj  01  the  mcdul- 
Iffere'T!^'' flf GYomeraius!" «.%Me  ^^U  pyramids,  which  they  enter  at  their  bases; 

"iJV'C'^li^cil'iVmVdb^]"^'-^"''^  an**',  n^ssing  straight  through  their  substance 
to  their  apices,  terminate  m  the  venous  plex- 
uses found  in  that  situation.  They  are  called  the  arteriolte  rectce  (Figs.  724, 
725  P). 

The  Renal  Veins  arise  from  three  sources — the  veins  beneath  the  capsule,  the 
plexuses  around  the  tubuli  contorti  in  the  cortical  arches,  and  the  plexuses  situated 
at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  of  Matpighi.  The  veins  beneath  the  capsule  are 
stellate  in  arrangement,  and  are  derived  from  the  capillary  network  of  the  capsule, 
into  which  the  terminal  branches  of  the  interlobular  arteries  break  up.  These 
join  to  form  the  ven(e  interlobvJares,  which  pass  inward  between  the  pyramids  of 
Ferrein,  receive  branches  from  the  plexuses  around  the  tubuli  contorti,  and, 
having  arrived  at  the  bases  of  the  Malpighian  pvramids,  join  with  the  venae  rectse, 
next  to  be  described  (Figs.  724,  725  b). 

The  Vence  Rectce  are  branches  from  the  plexuses  at  the  apices  of  the  medullary 
pyramids,  formed  by  the  terminations  of  the  arteriol«e  rectce.  They  pass  outward 
in  a  straight  course  between  the  tubes  of  the  medullary  structure,  and  Joining,  as 
above  stated,  the  vense  interlobulares,  form  the  proper  renal  veins  (Figs.  724, 725/). 

These  vessels,  Vetice  Propria?  Renales,  accompany  the  arteries  of  tne  same  name, 
running  along  the  entire  length  of  the  sides  of  the  pyramids ;  and,  having  received 
in  their  course  the  efferent  vessels  from  the  Malpighian  bodies  in  the  cortical 
structure  ai^acent,  quit  the  kidney  substance  to  enter  the  sinus.  In  this  cavity 
they  inosculate  with  the  corresponding  veins  from  the  other  pyramids  to  form  the 
renal  vein,  which  emerges  from  the  kidney  at  the  hilum  and  opens  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  the  left  being  longer  than  the  right,  from  having  to  cross  in  front  of 
the  abdominal  aorta. 

Nerves  of  the  Kidney. — The  nerves  of  the  kidney,  although  small,  are  about 
fifleen  in  number.  They  have  small  ganglia  developed  upon  them,  and  are  derived 
from  the  renal  plexus,  which  is  formed  by  branches  from  the  solar  plexus,  the 
lower  and  outer  part  of  the  semilunar  ganglion  and  aortic  plexus,  and  from  the 
lesser  and  smallest  splanchnic  nerves.  They  communicate  with  the  spermatic 
plexus,  a  circumstance  which  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  pain  in  the  testicle  in 
affections  of  the  kidney.    So  far  as  they  have  been  traced,  they  seem  to  accompany 
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the  renal  artery  and  its  branches,  but  their  exact  mode  of  termination  is  not 
known. 

The  lymphatics  consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set  which  terminate  in  the 
lumbar  glands. 

Connective  Tissue,  or  Intertubular  Strovia, — Although  the  tubules  and  vessels 
are  closely  packed,  a  certain  small  amount  of  connective  tissue,  continuous  with 
the  capsule,  binds  them  firmly  together.  This  tissue  was  first  described  by  Goodsir, 
and  subsequently  by  Bowman.  Ludwig  and  Zawarykin  have  observed  distinct 
fibres  passing  around  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  Henle  has  seen  them  between 
the  straight  tubes  composing  the  medullary  structure. 

Surface  Form. — ^The  kidneys,  being  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
deeply  placed,  cannot  be  felt  unless  enlarged  or  misplaced.  They  are  situated  on  the  confines 
of  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions  internalb^  with  the  hypochondriac  and  lumbar  regions 
externally.  The  left  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  right  According  to  Morris,  the  position  of 
the  kidney  may  be  thus  defined :  Anteriorly :  ^^1.  A  horizontal  line  through  the  umbilicus  is 
below  the  lower  edge  of  each  kidney.  2.  A  vertical  line  carried  upward  to  the  costal  arch  from 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  has  one-third  of  the  kidney  to  its  outer  side  and  two-thirds  to 
its  inner  side — i.  e.  between  this  line  and  the  median  line  of  the  body."  In  adopting  these  lines 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  axes  of  the  kidneys  are  not  vertical,  but  oblique,  and  if  con- 
tinued upward  would  meet  about  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra.  Posteriorly :  The  upper  end  of  the 
left  kidney  would  be  defined  by  a  line  drawn  horizontally  outward  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
eleventh  dorsal  vertebra,  and  its  lower  end  by  a  point  two  inches  above  the  iliac  crest.  The  right 
kidney  would  be  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  lower.  Morris  lays  down  the  following  rules 
for  indicating  the  pHOsition  of  the  kidney  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body :  '^1.  A  line  par- 
allel with,  and  one  inch  from,  the  spine,  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  tip  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  and  the  lower  edge  of  tne  spinous  process  of  the  third 
lumbar  vertebra.  2.  A  line  from  the  top  of  this  first  line  outward  at  right  angles  to  it  for 
2}  inches.  3.  A  line  from  the  lower  end  of  the  first  transversely  outward  for  2f  inches.  4.  A 
line  i)arallel  to  the  first  and  connecting  the  outer  extremities  of  the  second  and  third  lines  just 
described." 

The  hilum  of  the  kidney  lies  about  two  inches  from  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  at  the  level 
of  the  spinous  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  kidney  is  imbedded  in  a  large  quantity  of  loose  fatty  tissue,  and 
is  but  slightly  covered  by  peritoneum ;  hence  rupture  of  this  organ  is  not  nearly  so  serious  an 
accident  as  rupture  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  since  the  extravasation  of  blood  and  urine  which 
follows  is  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Occasionally  the  kidney  may  be  bruised  by  blows  in  the 
loin  or  by  being  compressed  between  the  lower  ribs  and  the  ilium  when  the  body  is  violently  bent 
forward.  This  is  followed  by  a  little  transient  hsematuria,  which,  however,  speedily  passes  ofi". 
Occasionally,  when  rupture  involves  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  the  commencement  of  tne  ureter, 
this  duct  may  become  blocked,  and  hydronephrosis  follow. 

The  loose  cellular  tissue  around  the  kidney  may  be  the  seat  of  supi)uration,  constituting 
perinephritic  abscess.  This  may  be  due  to  injury,  to  disease  of  the  kidney  itself,  or  to  extension 
of  innammation  from  neighboring  parts.  It  mav  burst  into  the  pleura,  constituting  empyema ; 
into  the  colon  or  bladder ;  or  may  point  externally  in  the  groin  or  loin.  Tumors  of  the  kidney, 
of  which,  perhaps,  sarcoma  in  children  is  the  most  common,  may  be  recognized  by  their  position 
and  fixity ;  by  tne  resonant  colon  lying  in  front  of  it ;  by  their  not  moving  with  respiration ;  and 
by  their  rounded  outline,  not  presenting  a  notched  anterior  margin  like  the  spleen,  with  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  confounded.  The  examination  of  the  kidney  should  be  bimanual ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  hand  should  be  placed  in  the  fiank  and  finn  pressure  made  forward,  while  the 
other  hand  is  buried  in  the  abdominal  wall  just  external  to  the  semilunar  line.  Manipulation  of 
the  kidney  frequently  produces  a  peculiar  sickening  sensation,  with  sometimes  faintness. 

The  kidney  is  mainly  held  in  position  by  the  mass  of  fatty  matter  in  which  it  is  imbedded 
and  over  which  the  peritoneum  is  stretched.  If  this  fatty  matter  is  loose  or  lax  or  is  absorbed, 
the  kidney  may  become  movable  and  may  give  rise  to  great  pain.  This  condition  occurs,  there- 
fore, in  badly-nourished  people  or  in  those  who  have  oecome  emaciated  from  any  cause,  and  is 
more  common  in  wqnaen  than  in  men.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  floating  kidney :  this 
is  a  congenital  condition  due  to  the  development  of  a  meso-nephron,  which  |)ermits  the  or^an  to 
move  more  or  less  freely.  The  two  conditions  cannot,  however,  be  distinguished  until  the 
abdomen  is  opened  or  the  kidney  explored  from  the  loin. 

The  kidney  has,  of  late  years,  been  frequently  the  seat  of  surgical  interference.  It  may  be 
exposed  for  exploration  or  the  evacuation  of  pus  (nephrotomy);  it  may  be  incised  for  the 
removal  of  stone  (nephro-lithotomy) ;  it  may  be  sutured  when  movable  or  fioating  (nephrorraphy ) ; 
or  it  may  be  removed  (nephrectomy). 

The  kidney  may  be  exposed  either  by  a  lumbar  or  abdominal  incision.  The  lumbar  opera- 
tion is  the  one  which  is  generally  adopted,  unless  in  cases  of  very  large  tumors  or  of  wandering 
kidneys  with  a  loose  meso-nephron,  on  account  of  the  advantages  which  it  possesses  of  not 
opening  the  peritoneum  and  of  affording  admirable  drainage.  It  may  be  performed  either  by 
an  oblique,  a  vertical,  or  a  transverse  incision.     Perhaps  the  preferable,  as  affording  the  best 
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means  for  exploring  the  whole  surface  of  the  kidney,  is  an  incision  from  the  tip  of  the  last  rih 
backward  to  the  eage  of  the  Erector  spinas.  This  incision  must  not  be  quite  parallel  to  the  rib, 
but  its  posterior  end  must  be  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  it,  lest  the  pleura  be 
wounded.  Tliis  cut  is  quite  sufficient  for  an  exploration  of  the  organ.  Should  it  require  removal, 
a  vertical  incision  can  be  made  downward  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
Quadratus  lumborum.  The  structures  divided  are  the  skin,  the  superficial  fascia  with  the 
cutaneous  nerves,  the  deep  fascia,  the  posterior  border  of  the  External  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  outer  border  oif'  the  Latissimus  dorsi ;  the  Internal  oblique  and  the  posterior 
aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis  muscle ;  the  outer  border  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  and  the 
deep  layer  of  the  transversalis  aponeurosis,  and  the  transversalis  fascia.  The  fatty  tissue 
around  the  kidney  is  now  exposed  to  view,  and  must  be  separated  by  the  fingers  or  a  director  in 
order  to  reach  the  kidney. 

The  abdominal  operation  is  best  performed  by  an  incision  in  the  linea  semilunaris  on  the 
side  of  the  kidney  to  be  removed,  as  recommended  by  Langenbuch.  The  incision  is  made  of 
van'ing  length  according  to  the  size  of  the  kidney ;  its  mid-point  should  be  on  a  level  with  the 
umbilicus.  The  abdommal  cavity  is  opened.  The  intestines  are  then  held  aside  and  the  outer 
layer  of  the  meso-oolon  opened,  so  that  the  fingers  can  be  introduced  behind  the  peritoneum  and 
the  renal  vessels  sought  for.  These  are  then  to  be  ligatured ;  if  tied  separately,  care  must  be 
taken  to  ligature  the  artery  first  The  kidney  must  now  be  enucleated,  and  the  vessels  and 
ureter  divided,  and  the  latter  tied  or,  if  thought  necessary,  stitched  to  the  ^ge  of  the  wound. 

THE  USETEBS. 

The  Ureters  are  the  two  tubes  which  conduct  the  urine  from  the  kidneys  into 
the  bladder.  They  commence  within  the  sinus  of  the  kidney  by  a  number  of 
short  truncated  branches,  the  ealices  or  infundibula,  which  unite  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  form  a  dilated  pouch,  the  pelvis,  from  which  the  ureter,  after 
passing  through  the  hilum  of  the  kidney,  descends  to  the  bladder.  The  ealices  are 
cup-like  tubes  encircling  the  apices  of  the  Malpighian  pyramids ;  but  inasmuch  as 
one  calyx  may  include  two  or  even  more  papillae,  their  number  is  generally  less 
than  the  pyramids  themselves,  the  former  being  from  seven  to  thirteen,  whilst  the 
latter  vary  from  eight  to  eighteen.  These  ealices  converge  into  two  or  three 
tubular  divisions  which  by  their  junction  form  the  pelvis  or  dilated  portion  of  the 
ureter.  The  portion  last  mentioned,  where  the  pelvis  merges  into  the  ureter 
proper,  is  found  opposite  the  spinous  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  in  which 
situation  it  is  accessible  behind  the  peritoneum. 

The  ureter  proper  is  a  cylindrical  membranous  tube,  about  sixteen  inches  in 
length  and  of  the  diameter  of  a  goosequill,  extending  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  to  the  bladder.  Its  course  is  obliquely  downward  and  inward  through 
the  lumbar  region  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  passes  downward, 
forward,  and  inward  across  that  cavity  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  into  which  it 
then  opens  by  a  constricted  orifice,  after  having  passed  obliquely  for  nearly  an  inch 
between  its  muscular  and  mucous  coats. 

Relations. — In  its  course  it  rests  upon  the  Psoas  muscle,  being  covered  by 
the  peritoneum,  and  crossed  obliquely,  from  within  outward,  by  the  spermatic 
vessels ;  the  right  ureter  lying  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
Opposite  the  first  piece  of  the  sacrum  it  crosses  either  the  common  or  external 
iliac  artery,  lying  behind  the  ileum  on  the  right  side  and  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon  on  the  left.  In  the  pelvis  it  enters  the  posterior  false  ligament  of  the 
bladder  below  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  the  vas  deferens  in  the  male 
passing  between  it  and  the  bladder.  In  the  female  the  ureter  passes  along  the 
side  of  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina.  At  the  level  of  the 
external  os  it  is  three-fifths  of  an  inch  external  to  the  cervix,  and  is  crossed  by 
the  uterine  artery,  a  venous  plexus  intervening  (Holl).  At  the  base  of  the  bladder 
it  is  situated  about  two  inches  from  its  fellow,  lying,  in  the  male,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  behind  the  prostate. 

Structure. — The  ureter  has  three  coats — a  fibrous,  muscular,  and  mucous. 

The  fibrous  coat  is  the  same  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  duct,  being 
continuous  at  one  end  with  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  at  the  floor  of  the  sinus, 
whilst  at  the  other  it  is  lost  in  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  bladder. 

In  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  the  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers,  longitudinal 
and  circular :  the  longitudinal  fibres  become  lost  upon  the  sides  of  the  papillae  at 
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the  extremities  of  the  calices ;  the  circular  fibres  may  be  traced  surrounding  the 
medullary  structure  in  the  same  situation.  In  the  ureter  proper  the  muscular 
fibres  are  very  distinct,  and  are  arranged  in  three  layers — an  external  longitudinal, 
a  middle  circular,  and  an  internal  layer,  less  distinct  than  the  other  two,  but 
having  a  general  longitudinal  direction.  According  to  Kolliker,  this  internal  layer 
is  only  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bladder. 

The  mucous  coat  is  smooth,  and  presents  a  few  longitudinal  folds  which 
become  eflfaced  by  distension.  It  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  below,  whilst  it  is  prolonged  over  the  papillae  of  the  kidney  above.  Its 
epithelium  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  resembles  that  found  in  the  bladder.  It 
is  known  by  the  name  of  "  transitional  "  epithelium.  It  consists  of  several  layers 
of  cells,  of  which  the  innermost — that  is  to  say,  the  cells  in  contact  with  the 
urine — are  quadrilateral  in  shape,  with  a  concave  margin  on  their  outer  surface, 
into  which  fits  the  rounded  end  of  the  cells  of  the  second  layer.  These,  the  inter- 
mediate cells,  more  or  less  resemble  columnar  epithelium,  and  are  pear-shaped, 
with  a  rounded  internal  extremity  which  fits  into  the  concavity  of  the  cells  of  the 
first  layer,  and  a  narrow  external  extremity  which  is  wedged  in  between  the  cells 
of  the  third  layer.  The  external  or  third  layer  consists  of  conical  or  oval  cells 
varying  in  number  in  diflferent  parts,  and  presenting  processes  which  extend  down 
into  the  basement  membrane. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  ureter  are  branches  from  the  renal,  spermatic, 
internal  iliac,  and  inferior  vesical. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  mesenteric,  spermatic,  and  pelvic 
plexuses. 

THE  SUPRARENAL  CAPSULES. 

The  Suprarenal  Oapsules  are  classified,  together  with  the  spleen,  thymus,  and 
thyroid,  under  the  head  of  "  ductless  glands,"  as  they  have  no  excretory  duct. 
They  are  two  small  flattened  glandular  bodies,  of  a  yellowish  color,  situatea  at  the 
back  part  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritoneum  and  immediately  above  and  a 
little  in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  each  kidney ;  hence  their  name.  The  right  one 
is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape^  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  cocked  hat ;  the  left  is 
more  semilunar,  and  usually  larger  and  higher  than  the  right.  They  vary  in  size  in 
diiferent  individuals,  being  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  detected ;  their 
usual  size  is  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  rather  less 
in  width,  and  from  two  to  three  lines  in  thickness.  Their  average  weight  is  about 
a  drachm  each. 

RelationB. — The  relations  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  differ  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  body.  1^\\0  right  suprarenal  presents  on  its  anterior  surface  two  areas :  along 
its  upper  and  inn^r  borders  a  depressed  area,  which  is  in  contact  in  front  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  along  its  inner  border  with  the 
inferior  vena  cava  (Rolleston),  and  behind  rests  on  the  crus  of  the  Diaphragm ; 
over  the  remainder  of  the  anterior  surface  is  an  elevated  area,  which  is  covered  in 
front  by  peritoneum  passing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  kidney  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  liver,  and  behind  rests  on  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  kidney. 
The  left  suprarenal  is  in  contact  by  its  anterior  surface,  superiorly,  with  the 
spleen ;  below  and  internal  to  this  it  is  in  contact  with  the  peritoneum  forming 
the  lesser  sac,  which  separates  it  from  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach ;  and 
at  its  l<5wer  part  it  is  covered  by  the  pancreas  and  splenic  artery,  and  is  therefore 
not  in  contact  with  the  peritoneum.  By  its  posterior  surface,  at  its  outer  and 
back  part,  it  rests  upon  the  kidney,  whilst  below  and  internally  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  left  crus  of  the  Diaphragm. 

Structure. — The  surface  of  the  suprarenal  gland  is  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue 
containing  much  fat,  and  closely  invested  by  a  thin  fibrous  coat,  which  is  difficult 
to  remove  on  account  of  the  numerous  fibrous  processes  and  vessels  which  enter  the 
organ  through  the  furrows  on  its  anterior  surface  and  base. 

Small  accessory  suprarenals  are  often  to  be   found  in  the  connective  tissue 
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around  the  euprarenals.     The  smaller  of  these,  on  section,  show  a  uniform  surface, 
but  in  some  of  the  larger  a  distinct  medulla  can  be  made  out. 

On  making  a  perpendicular  section,  the  gland  is  seen  to  consist  of  two 
substances— external  or  cortical  and  internal  or  mednllarj.  The  former 
which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  organ,  is  ' 

of  a  deep-yellow  color.  The  medullary  sub- 
stance is  soft,  pulpy,  and  of  a  dark-brown  or 
black  color,  whence  the  name  atrabUiaTy  cap- 
gules  formerly  given  to  these  organs.  In  the 
centre  is  often  seen  a  space,  not  natural,  but 
formed  by  the  breaking  down  after  death  of  the 
medullary  substance. 


.1  sectlan  of  the   ■upnren&I 


The  cortical  portion  consists  chiefly  of  narrow  columnar  masses  placed  perpeni- 
dicularly  to  the  surface.  This  arrangement  is  due  to  the  disposition  of  the  cap- 
sule, which  sends  into  the  interior  of  the  gland  processes  passing  in  vertically  and 
communicating  with  each  other  by  transverse  bands  so  as  to  form  spaces  which 
open  into  each  other.  These  spaces  are  of  slight  depth  near  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  so  that  there  the  section  somewhat  resembles  a  net ;  this  is  termed  the 
zoTia  jflomendosa ;  but  they  become  much  deeper  or  longer  farther  in,  so  as  to 
resemble  pipes  or  tubes  placed  endwise,  the  zona  fasciculata.  Still  deeper  down, 
near  the  medullary  part,  the  spaces  become  again  of  small  extent;  this  is  named 
the  zona  reticularis.  These  processes  or  trabeculec,  derived  from  the  capsule  and 
forming  the  framework  of  the  spaces,  are  composed  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
with  longitudinal  bundles  of  uoatriped  muscular  fibres.  Within  the  interior  of 
the  spaces  are  contained  groups  of  polyhedral  cells,  which  are  finely  granular  in 
appearance,  and  contain  a  spherical  nucleus,  and  not  unfrequently  &t-moleculee. 
These  groups  of  cells  do  not  entirely  fill  the  spaces  in  which  they  are  contained, 
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but  between  them  and  the  trabeculse  of  the  framework  is  a  channel  which 
is  believed  to  be  a  lymph-path  or  sinus,  and  which  communicates  with  certain 
passages  between  the  cells  composing  the  group.  The  lymph-path  is  supposed 
to  open  into  a  plexus  of  eiferent  lymphatic  vessels  which  are  contained  in  the 
capsule. 

In  the  medullary  portion  the  fibrous  stroma  seems  to  be  collected  together 
into  a  much  closer  arrangement,  and  forms  bundles  of  connective  tissue  which  are 
loosely  applied  to  the  large  plexus  of  veins  of  which  this  part  of  the  organ  mainly 
consists.  In  the  interstices  lie  a  number  of  cells  compared  by  Frey  to  those  of 
columnar  epithelium.  They  are  coarsely  granular,  do  not  contain  any  fat- 
molecules,  and  some  of  them  are  branched.  Luschka  has  affirmed  that  these 
branches  are  connected  with  the  nerve-fibres  of  a  very  intricate  plexus  which  is 
found  in  the  medulla :  this  statement  has  not  been  verified  by  other  observers, 
for  the  tissue  of  the  medullary  substance  is  less  easy  to  make  out  than  that  of  the 
cortical,  owing  to  its  rapid  decomposition. 

The  numerous  arteries  which  enter  the  suprarenal  bodies  from  the  sources 
mentioned  below  penetrate  the  cortical  part  of  the  gland,  where  they  break  up 
into  capillaries  in  the  fibrous  septa,  and  these  converge  to  the  very  numerous  veins 
of  the  medullary  portion,  which  are  collected  together  into  the  suprarenal  vein, 
which  usually  emerges  as  a  single  vessel  from  the  centre  of  the  gland. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  numerous  and  of  large 
size ;  they  are  derived  from  the  aorta,  the  phrenic,  and  the  renal ;  they  sub- 
divide into  numerous  minute  branches  previous  to  entering  the  substance  of  the 
gland. 

The  suprarenal  vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  medullary  venous  plexus,  and 
receives  several  branches  from  the  cortical  substance;  it  opens  on  the  right  side 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  on  the  left  side  into  the  renal  vein. 

The  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  nerves  are  exceedingly  numerous  :  they  are  found  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
in  the  medulla,  and  are  derived  from  the  solar  and  renal  plexuses,  and,  according 
to  Bergmann,  from  the  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves.  They  have  numerous 
small  ganglia  developed  upon  them,  from  which  circumstance  the  organ  has  been 
conjectured  to  have  some  function  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system. 

THE  CAVITY  OP  THE  PELVIS. 

The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  that  part  of  the  general  abdominal  cavity  which  is 
below  the  level  of  the  linea  ilio-pectinea  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

Boundaries. — It  is  bounded  behind  by  the  sacrum,  the  coccyx,  the  Pyriformis 
muscle,  and  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  ;  in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  theossa 
pubis  and  ischia,  covered  by  the  Obturator  muscles ;  above,  it  communicates  with 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  and  below,  the  outlet  is  closed  by  the  triangular 
ligament,  the  Levatores  ani  and  Coccygei  muscles,  and  the  visceral  layer  of  the 
pelvic  fascia,  which  is  reflected  from  the  wall  of  the  pelvis  on  to  the  viscera. 

Oontents. — The  viscera  contained  in  this  cavity  are — the  urinary  bladder,  the 
rectum,  and  some  of  the  generative  organs  peculiar  to  each  sex,  and  some  convo- 
lutions of  the  small  intestines ;  they  are  partially  covered  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves. 

THE  BLADDER. 

The  bladder  is  the  reservoir  for  the  urine.  It  is  a  musculo-membranouB  sac 
situated  in  the  pelvis,  behind  the  pubes,  and  in  front  of  the  rectum  in  the  male, 
the  cervix  uteri  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina  intervening  in  the  female.  The 
shape,  position,  and  relations  of  the  bladder  are  greatly  influenced  by  age,  sex, 
and  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  organ.  During  infancy  it  is  conical  in  shape,  and 
projects  above  the  upper  border  of  the  os  pubis  into  the  hypogastric  region.  In  the 
adultj  when  quite  empty  and  contracted,  it,  together  with  the  urethra,  in  a  median 
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vertical  section,  is  Y-sha.pe<],  the  urethra  forming  the  stem  of  the  Y.  It  is  placed 
deeply  in  the  pelvis,  flattened  from  before  backward,  the  anterior  limb  of  the  Y 
reaching  &a  high  as  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  When  slightly  dis- 
tended it  has  a  rounded  form,  and  is  still  contained  vithia  the  pelvic  cavity  ;  aod 
when  fully  distended  it  is  ovoid  in  shape,  and  rises  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  When 
greatly  distended  it  may  reach  nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  tt  is  larger  in  its 
vertical  diameter  than  from  side  to  side,  and  its  long  axis  is  directed  from  above 
obliquely  downward  and  backward,  in  a  line  directed  from  some  point  between  the 
OB  pubis  and  umbilicus  (according  to  its  distention)  to  the  end  of  the  coccyx.  The 
bladder,  when  distended,  is  slightly  curved  forward  toward  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  so  as  to  be  more  convex  behind  than  in  front.  In  the  female 
it  is  larger  in  the  transverse  than  in  the  vertical  diameter,  and  its  capacity  is 


Fic.  7*).— Vcrllcsl  section  of  bladder,  pcnli.  «nd  urelhra. 

said  to  be  greater  than  in  the  male.'  When  moderately  distended  it  contains 
about  a  pint. 

The  bladder  has  a  summit  and  five  surfaces,  superior  or  abdominal,  poitero- 
inferior  or  base,  antero-inferior  or  pviic,  and  two  lateral  or  sides. 

The  gvmmit  or  apex  of  the  bladder  looks  forward  and  upward ;  it  is  connected 
to  the  abdominal  wall  by  a  fihro-musciilar  cord,  the  urackus,  which  is  the  obliterated 
remains  of  a  tubular  canal  which,  in  the  embryo,  prolongs  the  cavity  of  the  bladder 
into  the  allantoig.  It  passes  upward  from  the  apex  of  the  bladder  between  the 
transversalis  fascia  and  peritoneum  to  the  umbilicus,  becoming  thinner  as  it  ascends. 
On  each  side  of  it  is  placed  a  fibrous  cord,  the  obliterated  portion  of  the  hypogastric 
artery,  which,  passing  upward  from  the  side  of  the  bladder,  approaches  the  nracbus 
above  'Hit  summit.  In  the  infant,  ut  birth,  the  nracbus  is  sometimes  found  per- 
'  According  lo  Hente,  the  bladder  is  considerably  Bmaller  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
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vious,  80  that  the  urine  escapes  at  the  umbilicus,  and  calculi  have  been  found  in 
its  canal. 

The  superior  or  abdominal  surface  is  free,  and  extends  an tero- posteriorly  from 
the  summit  to  the  base ;  laterally,  it  reaches  to  the  sides  of  the  bladder  from  which 
it  is  approximfttely  marked  off  by  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries.  This  sur- 
face is  entirely  covered  by  peritoneum,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  uterus,  in  the 
female,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  in  the  male,  and  in  either  sex  with  some  loops  of  the 
small  intestine.  Posteriorly  on  each  aide,  beneath  the  peritoneum,  is,  in  the  male, 
a  part  of  the  vas  deferens. 

The  antero-inferior  or  pubic  surface  is  not  covered  in  front  by  peritoneum, 
but  is  in  relation  with  the  triangular  ligament,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  the  anterior  parts  of  Levator  ani  and  Internal  obturator  muscles, 

External  Uiae        Anterior  eraral        External  Miqii6 


Fw.  rai.—Frontal  lettlon  of  the  lower  p«rl  of  the  abdomen.    Viewed  from  the  ftonl.    |Br»une.) 

and,   when    distended,    with    the   abdominal    parietes,  recto-vesical    fascia   being 
interposed. 

The  side  of  the  bladder  is  crossed  obliquely  from  below,  upward  and  forward, 
by  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery ;  above  and  behind  this  cord  the  side  of  the 
bladder  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  but  below  and  in  front  of  it  the  serous  covering 
is  wanting,  and  it  is  connected  to  the  recto-vesicnl  fascia.  The  vas  deferens  passes, 
in  an  arched  direction,  from  before  backward,  along  the  posterior  portion  (sub- 
peritoneal) of  the  side  of  the  bladder,  toward  its  base,  crossing  the  obliterated 
hypogastric  artery,  and  passing  along  the  inner  side  of  the  ureter.  The  space 
occupied  by  recto-vesical  fascia,  which  lies  between  the  pubic  surface  and  those 

Eortions  of  the  sides  of  the  bladder  which  are  uncovered  by  peritoneum  on  the  one 
and,  and  their  antero-inferior  relations  on  the  other,  is  known  as  the  Cavum  Retzii 
or  space  of  Retzius. 
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The  hme  (fundus)  of  the  Madder  is  directed  downward  and  backward.  It 
varies  in  extent  according  to  the  state  of  distention  of  the  organ,  being  very  broad 
when  full,  but  mnch  narrower  when  empty.  In  the  male  it  rests  upon  the  second 
portion  of  the  rectam,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  reflection  of  the  recto-veaical 
fascia.  It  is  covered  superiorly,  for  a  slight  extent,  by  the  peritoneum,  which  is 
reflected  from  it  upon  the  rectum,  forming  the  recto-vesical  fold.  The  portion  of 
the  bladder  in  relation  with  the  rectum  corresponds  to  a  triangular  space  bounded 
in  front  by  the  prostate  gland,  and  on  each  side  by  the  vesicula  seminalts  and  vas 
deferens.     In  the  female  the  base  of  the  bladder  lies  in  contact  with  the  cervix 
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Uteri  and  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  Above  this  connection  is 
the  peritoneal  utero-vesical  pouch. 

The  so-called  neck  of  the  bladder  is  the  point  of  commencement  of  the  urethra. 
The  portion  of  the  bladder  immediately  surrounding  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
prostate  gland. 

Ligaments. — The  bladder  is  retained  in  its  place  by  ligaments  which  are  divided 
into  true  and  felse.  The  true  ligaments  are  five  in  number:  two  anterior,  two 
lateral,  and  the  urachus.  The  false  ligaments,  also  five  in  number,  are  formed  by 
folds  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  anterior  ligaments  {pubo-proatatii)  extend  fi-om  the  back  of  the  os  pubis, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  symphysis,  to  the  pubic  surface  of  the  bladder,  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  prostate  gland.  These  ligaments  are  formed  by  the  recto- 
vesical fascia,  and  contain  muscular  fibres  prolonged  from  the  bladder. 
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The  lateral  ligamentSy  also  formed  by  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  are  broader  and 
thinner  than  the  preceding.  They  are  attached  to  the  lateral  parts  of  the  prostate 
and  to  the  sides  of  the  bladder  and  the  pelvic  wall.  The  posterior  prolongation  of 
this  ligament  is  known  as  the  ligament  of  the  rectum. 

The  urachus  is  the  fibro-muscular  cord  already  mentioned,  extending  between 
the  summit  of  the  bladder  and  the  umbilicus.  It  is  broad  below,  and  becomes 
narrower  as  it  ascends. 

The  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder  are — two  posterior,  two  lateral,  and  one 
superior. 

The  two  posterior  pass  forward,  in  the  male,  from  the  sides  of  the  rectum ;  in 
tlie  female,  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  to  the  posterior  and  lateral  aspect  of  the 
bladder ;  they  form  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  recto-vesical  cul-de-sac  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  contain  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries  and  the  ureters, 
together  with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  two  lateral  ligaments  are  reflections  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  iliac  fossae 
to  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  along  the  line  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries. 

The  superior  ligament  is  the  prominent  fold  of  the  peritoneum  extending  from 
the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus.  It  covers  the  urachus  and  the  oblit- 
erated hypogastric  arteries. 

Structure. — The  bladder  is  composed  of  four  coats — serous,  muscular,  sub- 
mucous, and  mucous. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum.  It  invests  the  entire  superior 
surface,  the  upper  part  of  the  base,  and  each  side^  above  and  behind  the  *' hypo- 
gastric cord,"  and  is  reflected  on  to  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  walls.  * 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  three  layers  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre :  an 
external  layer,  composed  of  fibres  having  for  the  most  part  a  longitudinal  arrange- 
ment ;  a  middle  layer,  in  which  the  fibres  are  arranged,  more  or  less,  in  a  circular 
manner ;  and  an  internal  layer,  in  which  the  fibres  have  a  general  longitudinal 
arrangement. 

The  fibres  of  the  external  longitudinal  layer  arise  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  os  pubis  in  both  sexes  (musculi  ptiio-vesicalis),  and  in  the  male  from 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  prostate  gland  and  its  capsule.  They  pass,  in  a  more  or 
less  longitudinal  manner,  up  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  oyer  its  apex, 
and  then  descend  along  its  posterior  surface  to  its  base,  where  they  become 
attached  to  the  prostate  in  the  male  and  to  the  front  of  the  vagina  in  the  female. 
At  the  sides  of  the  bladder  the  fibres  are  arranged  obliquely  and  intersect  one 
another.     This  layer  has  been  named  the  detrusor  urinae  muscle. 

The  middle  circular  layers  are  very  thinly  and  irregularly  scattered  on  the  body 
of  the  organ,  and,  though  to  some  extent  placed  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
bladder,  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  obliquely.  Toward  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder,  round  the  cervix  and  commencement  of  the  urethra,  they  are  disposed  in 
a  thick  circular  layer,  forming  the  sphincter  vesicce,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  prostate  gland. 

The  internal  longitudinal  layer  is  thin,  and  its  fasciculi  have  a  reticular 
arrangement,  but  with  a  tendency  to  assume  for  the  most  part  a  longitudinal 
direction. 

Two  bands  of  oblique  fibres,  originating  behind  the  orifices  of  the  ureters, 
pass  between  these  orifices  and  also  converge  to  the  back  part  of  the  prostate  gland, 
and  are  inserted,  by  means  of  a  fibrous  process,  into  the  middle  lobe  of  that  organ. 
They  are  the  muscles  of  the  ureters,  described  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  who  supposed  that 
during  the  contraction  of  the  bladder  they  served  to  retain  the  oblique  direction  of 
the  ureters,  and  so  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  urine  into  them. 

The  submucous  coat  consists  of  a  layer  of  areolar  tissue  connecting  together  the 
muscular  and  mucous  coats,  and  intimately  united  to  the  latter. 

The  mucous  coat  is  thin,  smooth,  and  of  a  pale  rose  color.  It  is  continuous 
through  the  ureters  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  below 
with  that  of  the  urethra.     It  is  connected  loosely  to  the  muscular  coat  by  a  layer 
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of  areolar  tissue,  excepting  at  the  trigone,  where  its  adhesion  is  more  close.  It  is 
provided  with  mucous  follicles,  more  numerous  than  elsewhere  near  the  neck  of  the 
organ,  but  which  are  not  regarded  as  definite  glands.  The  epithelium  covering 
it  is  of  the  transitional  stratified  variety,  consisting  of  a  superficial  layer  of  poly- 
hedral, flattened  cells,  each  with  one,  two,  or  three  nuclei ;  beneath  these  a 
stratum  of  large  club-shaped  cells,  with  the  narrow  extremity  directed  downward 


Fig.  733.— Superficial  layer  of  the  epithelium  of 
the  bladder.  Composed  of  polyhedral  cells  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  each  with  one,  two,  or  three  nuclei. 
(Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


Fig,  734.— Deep  layers  of  epithelium  of  bUdd« 
showing  laree  club-shaped  cells  aboYe,  and  smaller, 
more  spindle-shaped  cells  below,  each  with  an 
oval  nucleus.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


and  wedged  in  between  smaller  spindle-shaped  cells,  containing  an  oval  nucleus 
(Figs.  733,  734). 

Objects  Seen  on  the  Inner  Surface. — Upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder  are 
seen  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  the  trigone,  and  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

The  Orifices  of  the  Ureters, — These  are  situated  at  each  end  of  the  bai?e  of  the 
trigone,  being  distant  from  each  other  by  less  than  two  inches ;  they  are  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  base  of  the  prostate  and  the  commencement  of  the  urethra. 

The  trigonurn  vesicce  (Lieutaud),  or  trigone  vesicale^  is  a  triangular  smooth  sur- 
face, with  the  apex  directed  forward,  situated  in  the  base  of  the  bladder  immedi- 
ately behind  the  urethral  orifice.  It  is  paler  in  color  than  the  rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  never  presents  any  rugae,  even  in  the  collapsed  condition  of  the 
organ,  owing  to  its  intimate  adhesion  to  the  subjacent  tissue.  It  is  bounded  at 
each  posterior  angle  by  the  orifice  of  the  ureter.  Its  antero-inferior  angle  is  occu- 
pied by  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Between  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  is  seen  an 
arched  fold  (plica  ureterica)  of  mucous  membrane  caused  by  the  projection  of 
muscular  fibres  which  have  a  similar  direction  (see  preceding  page).  Projecting 
from  the  lower  and  anterior  part  and  reaching  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  a 
slight  elevation  of  raucous  membrane  called  the  uvula  vesicce.  It  is  formed  by  a 
thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue.  In  the  female,  the  uvula  vesicae  and  trigonurn 
arc  small  and  ill-defined. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  bladder  are  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  vesi- 
cal in  the  male,  with  additional  branches  from  the  uterine  and  vaginal  in  the 
female.  They  are  all  derived  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac. 
The  obturator  and  sciatic  arteries  also  supply  small  viscei-al  branches  to  the 
bladder. 

The  veins  form  a  complicated  plexus  round  the  neck,  sides,  and  base  of  the 
bladder,  and  terminate  in  the  internal  iliac  vein. 

The  lymphatics  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  passing  through  the  glands  sur- 
rounding them. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pelvic  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and  fr(»ni 
the  third  and  the  fourth  sacral  nerves ;  the  former  supplying  the  upper  f»art  of 
the  organ,  the  latter  its  base  and  neck.  According  to  F.  Darwin,  the  sympa- 
thetic fibres  have  ganglia  connected  with  them,  which  send  branches  to  the  ves- 
sels and  muscular  coat. 

Surface  Form. — ^The  surface  form  of  the  bladder  varies  with  its  degree  of  distension  and 
under  other  circumstances.     In  the  young  child  it  is  represented  by  a  conical  figure,  the  apex 
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of  which,  even  when  the  viscos  is  empty,  ia  situated  in  the  hypogaslrio  region,  about  an  inch 
above  the  level  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  the  adult,  when  the  bladder  is  empty,  its  apex  does 
not  reach  above  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  the  whole  organ  is  situated  in 
the  pelvis;  the  neck,  in  the  male,  corresponding  to  a 
line  urawD  horizontRily  backward  through  the  symphysis 
a  little  below  its  middle.  As  the  bladder  becomes  dis- 
tended it  gradually  lisea  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the 
abdomen,  and  forms  a  swelling  in  the  hypogastric 
region  which  is  perceptible  to  the  hand  as  well  as  to 
percussion.  In  extreme  distension  it  reaches  into  the 
umbilical  region.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
closely  applied  to  the  abdominal  wall,  without  the 
intervention  of  peritoneum,  so  that  it  can  be  tapped  by 
an  opening  in  the  middle  line  iuat  above  the  pubra 
without  any  fear  of  woundiuL;  tne  serous  membrane. 
When  the  rectum  is  distended  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra  is  elongated  and  ihe  bladder  lifted  out  of 
the  pelvis  and  the  peritoneum  pushed  upward.  Ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  this  in  performing  the  operation  of 
suprapubic  cystotomy.  The  rectum  is  distended  by  an 
india-rubber  bag,  which  is  introduced  into  this  cavity 
empty,  and  then  filled  with  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of 
water.  If  now  the  bladder  is  injected  with  about  half  <^™»**' 
a  pint  of  some  antisejitic  fluid,  it  will  appear  above  the 
pubea,  plainly  perceptible  to  the  sight  and  touch.  The 
peritoneum  will  be  pushed  out  of  the  way,  and  an  in- 
cision three  inches  long  may  be  made  in  the  linea  alba  Orifeti 
from  the  symphysis  pubis  upward  without  any  great  "tf  Cmnpi 
risk  of  woundmg  the  peritoneum. 

When  distended  the  bladder  can  be  felt  in  the 
male,  from  the  rectum,  behind  the  prostate,  and  fluc- 
tuation can  be  perceived  by  a  bimanual  examinatioD, 
one  finger  being  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  the 
distended  bladder  tapped  on  the.  front  of  the  abdomen 
with  the  finger  of  the  other  hand.  This  portion  of  the 
bladder— that  is,  the  portion  lelt  in  the  rectum  by  the 
finger — is  also  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  the  blad- 
der may  here  be  punctured  from  the  rectum,  in  the 
middle  line,  without  risk  of  wounding  the  serous  mem- 

Snrgical  Anatomr.— A  defect  of  development  in 
which  the  bladder  is  implicated  is  known  under  the 
name  of  extrovemion  of  the  bJadder.  In  this  condition 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  bladder  are  wanting,  so  that  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bladder  presents  on  the  abdominal  sur- 
face, and  is  pushed  forwBr<l  by  the  pressure  of  the  vis-  fig.  735.— Thu  bladder  and  urethra  laid 
cera  within  tne  abdomen,  forming  a  red  vascular  tumor  open.  Seen  from  almve. 
on  which  the  openings  of  the  nreters  are  viable.    The 

penis,  except  the  glans,  is  rudimentAry  and  is  cleft  on  its  dorsal  surface,  exposing  the  floor  of 
the  urethra — a  condition  known  as  epigpadicu.  The  pelvic  bones  axe  ^eo  airested  in  develop- 
ment (see  page  288). 

The  blaifder  may  be  ruptured  by  violence  applied  to  the  abdominal  wall,  when  the  viscus 
is  distended  without  any  imury  to  the  bony  pelvis,  or  it  may  bo  torn  in  cases  of  Fracture  of  the 
pelvis.  The  rupture  may  be  either  intiapentoneal  or  extraperitoneal— that  is,  may  implicate  the 
superior  surface  of  the  bladder  in  the  former  cose,  or  one  of  the  other  surfaces  in  the  latter. 
Rupture  of  the  anterior  surface  alone  is,  however,  very  rare.  Until  recently  intraperitoneal 
rupture  was  unifomdy  fatal,  but  now  abdominal  section  and  suturing  the  rent  with  Jiembert's 
suture  is  resorted  to,  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  success.  The  sutures  are  inserted  only 
throueh  the  peritoneal  and  muscnlar  coats  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  serous  surfaces  at  tlie 
mariritis  of  the  wound  into  apposition,  and  one  is  Inserted  just  beyond  the  end  of  the  wound. 
The  bladder  should  be  tested  as  to  whether  it  is  water-tight  before  closing^  the  external  wound. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  undergoes  hypertrophy  in  cases  in  which  there  ts  any 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine.  Under  these  circumstances  the  bundles  of  which  the  muscular 
coatconsisis  become  much  increased  in  size,  and,  interlacing  in  all  directions,  giverisetowhat 
is  known  as  the  fata'adated  Uadder.  Between  these  bundlesof  muscular  fibres  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  bulge  out,  forming  sacculi,  constituting  the  sacailaled  bladder,  and  in  these  little 
pouches  phosphatic  secretions  may  collect,  forming  eacynted  calcvli.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
very  loose  ana  lax,  except  over  the  trigone,  to  allow  of  the  distension  of  the  viscus. 

Various  forms  of  tumor  have  been  found  springing  from  the  wall  of  the  bladder.    The 
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innocent  tumors  are  the  papilloma  and  the  mucous  polypus,  arising  from  the  mucous  membrane ; 
the  fibrous,  from  the  submucous  tissue ;  and  the  myoma,  originating  in  the  muscular  tissue ; 
and,  very  rarely,  dermoid  tumors,  the  exact  origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  Of  the 
malignant  tumors,  epithelioma  is  the  most  common,  but  sarcomata  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
bladder  of  children. 

Puncture  of  the  bladder  may  be  performed  either  above  the  pubes  or  through  the  rectum, 
in  both  cases  without  wounding  the  peritoneum.  The  former  plan  is  generally  to  be  preferred, 
since  in  puncture  by  the  rectum  a  permanent  fistula  mav  be  leil  from  abscess  forming  between 
the  rectum  and  the  bladder;  or  pelvic  cellulitis  may  be  set  up;  moreover,  it  is  exceedingly 
inconvenient  to  keep  a  cannula  in  the  rectum.  In  some  cases  in  performing  this  operation  the 
recto-vesical  pouch  of  peritoneum  has  been  wounded,  inducing  fatal  peritonitis.  The  operation, 
therefore,  has  been  almost  completely  abandoned. 

THE  MALE  URETHRA. 

The  urethra  in  the  male  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  meatus 
urinarius.  It  presents  a  double  curve  in  the  flaccid  state  of  the  penis,  but  in  the 
erect  state  it  forms  only  a  single  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  upward 
(Fig.  599).  Its  length  varies  from  eight  to  nine  inches,  and  it  is  divided  into 
three  portions,  the  prostatic^  membranous^  and  spongy^  the  structure  and  relations 
of  which  are  essentially  different.  Except  during  the  passage  of  the  urine  or 
semen  the  urethra  is  a  mere  transverse  cleft  or  slit,  with  its  upper  and  under 
surfaces  in  contact.  At  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  at  the  end  of  the  penis  the  slit 
is  vertical,  and  in  the  prostatic  portion  somewhat  arched. 

The  Prostatic  Portion  is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable  part  of  the  canal.  It 
passes  through  the  prostate  gland,  from  its  base  to  its  apex,  lying  nearer  its  upper 
than  its  lower  surface.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  ;  the  form  of 
the  canal  is  spindle-shaped,  being  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and 
narrowest  in  front,  where  it  joins  the  membranous  portion.  A  transverse  section  of 
the  canal  as  it  lies  in  the  prostate  is  horseshoe  in  shape,  the  convexity  being 
directed  upward  (Fig.  736)  or  rather  forward,  since  its  direction  is  nearly  vertical. 

Upon  the  floor  of  the  canal  is  a  narrow  longitudinal  ridge,  the  verumontanum^ 
or  colliculus  semmalis,  or  capiU  gallinaginis,  formed  by  an  elevation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  its  subjacent  tissue.  It  is  eight  or  nine  lines  in  length  and  a  line 
and  a  half  in  height,  and  contains,  according  to  Kobelt,  muscular  and  erectile  tis- 
sues. When  distended  it  may  serve  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  semen  backward 
into  the  bladder.  On  each  side  of  the  verumontanum  is  a  slightly  depressed  fossa, 
the  prostatic  sinus,  the  floor  of  which  is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures,  the 
orifices  of  the  prostatic  ducts,  the  ducts  of  the  middle  lobe  opening  behind  the 
verumontanum.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  verumontanum,  in  the  middle  line,  is  a 
depression,  the  sinus  pocularis  (vesicula  prostatica),  and  upon  or  within  its  margins 
are  the  slit-like  openings  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  The  sinus  pocularis  forms  a 
cul-de-sac  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  runs  upward  and  backward 
in  the  substance  of  the  prostate  beneath  the  middle  lobe ;  its  prominent  upper  wall 
partly  forms  the  verumontanum.  Its  walls  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  muscu- 
lar fibres,  and  mucous  membrane,  and  numerous  small  glands  open  on  its  inner 
surface.  It  has  been  called  by  Weber,  who  discovered  it,  the  uterus  masculinus, 
from  its  being  developed  from  the  united  ends  of  the  rudimentary  MuUerian  ducts, 
and  therefore  homologous  with  the  uterus  in  the  female. 

The  Membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  extends  between  the  apex  of  the 
prostate  and  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  It  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
canal  (excepting  the  orifice),  and  measures  three-quarters  of  an  inch  along  its 
anterior  and  half  an  inch  along  its  posterior  surface,  in  consequence  of  the  bulb 
projecting  backward  beneath  it.  Its  anterior  concave  surface  is  placed  about  an 
inch  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  dorsal  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  penis  and  some  muscular  fibres.  Its  posterior  convex  surface  is 
separated  from  the  rectum  by  a  triangular  space,  which  is  part  of  the  perinaeum. 
The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  perforates  both  the  anterior  and  posterior 
layers  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  receives  an  investment  from  them.  As  it 
pierces  the  posterior  layer,  the  fibres  around  the  opening  are  prolonged  backward 
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over  the  posterior  part  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  as  it  pierces 
the  anterior  layer,  a  similar  prolongation  takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction, 
investing  the  anterior  part  of  the  membranous  portion.  It  is  also  surrounded  by 
the  Compressor  urethras  muscle. 

The  Spongy  portion  is  the  longest  part,  and  is  contained  in  the  corpus  spongi- 
osum. It  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  termination  of  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  meatus  urinarius.  Its  direction  at  first  is  downward  and 
forward  then  upward  for  a  short  distance  and  then  downward  again.  It  is  narrow 
and  of  uniform  size  in  the  body  of  the  penis,  measuring  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  being  dilated  behind,  within  the  bulb,  and  again  anteriorly  within  the 
glans  penis,  where  it  forms  the  foBBa  navicularis. 

The  Bulbous  portion  is  a  name  given,  in  some  descriptions  of  the  urethra,  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  spongy  portion  contained  within  the  bulb. 

The  meatiLS  urinarius  is  the  most  contracted  part  of  the  urethra ;  it  is  a  vertical 
slit,  about  three  lines  in  length,  bounded  on  each  side  bv  two  small  labia. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  especially  on  the  floor 
of  the  spongv  portion,  presents  the  orifices  of  numerous  mucous  glands  and  follicles 
situated  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  named  the  glands  of  Littre.  They  vary  in 
size,  and  their  orifices  are  directed  forward,  so  that  they  may  easily  intercept  the 
point  of  a  catheter  in  its  passage  along  the  canal.  One  of  these  lacunae,  larger  than 
the  rest,  is  situated  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  fossa  navicularis,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  orifice ;  it  is  called  the  lacuna  magna.  Into  the  bulbous  portion 
are  found  opening  the  ducts  of  Cowper's  glands. 

Stracture. — The  urethra  is  composed  of  a  continuous  mucous  membrane, 
supported  by  a  submucous  tissue  which  connects  it  with  the  various  structures 
through  which  it  passes. 

The  mucous  coat  forms  part  of  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane.  It  is 
continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys ; 
externally  with  the  integument  covering  the  glans  penis  ;  and  is  prolonged  into 
the  ducts  of  the  glands  which  open  into  the  urethra — viz.  Cowper's  glands  and  the 
prostate  gland — and  into  the  vasa  deferentia  and  vesiculaB  seminales  through  the 
ejaculatory  ducts.  In  the  spongy  and  membranous  portions  the  mucous  membrane 
is  arranged  in  longitudinal  folds  when  the  organ  is  contracted.  Small  papillae 
are  found  upon  it  near  the  orifice,  and  its  epithelial  lining  is  of  the  columnar  and 
stratified  variety,  excepting  near  the  meatus,  where  it  is  squamous. 

The  submucous  tissue  consists  of  a  vascular  erectile  layer,  outside  which  is  a 
layer  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  arranged  in  a  circular  direction,  which  sepa- 
rates the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  from  the  tissue  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum. 

Surgical  Anatomy.— The  urethra  may  be  ruptured  by  the  patient  falling  astride  of  any 
hard  substance  and  striking  his  perin8eum,ao  that  toe  urethra  is  crushed  i^ainst  the  pubic  arch. 
Bleeding  will  at  once  take  place  ftom  the  urethra,  and  this,  together  with  the  bruising  in  the 
perinaeum  and  the  history  of  the  accident,  will  at  once  point  to  the  nature  of  th^  injury. 

The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  urethra  is  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  instruments  into  the  bladder.  Otis  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  urethra  is 
capable  of  great  dilatability,  so  that,  excepting  through  the  external  meatus,  an  instrument  cor- 
responding to  18  English  gauge  (29  EVencn)  can  usually  be  passed  without  damage.  The  orifice 
of  the  urethra  is  not  so  duataDle,  and  therefore  irequentk  requires  slitting.  A  recognition  of 
this  dilatability  caused  Bigelow  to  very  considerably  modify  the  operation  of  lithotrity  and  intro- 
duce that  of  litholapaxy.  In  passing  catheters,  especially  fine  ones,  the  point  of  the  instrument 
should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  along  the  upper  wall  of  the  canal,  as  the  point  is  otherwise  very 
liable  to  enter  one  of  the  lacunae.  Stricture  of  the  urethra  is  a  disease  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, and  is  generally  situated  in  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra,  most  commonly  in  the 
bulbous  portion,  just  m  front  of  the  memlbranous  urethra,  but  in  a  very  considerable  number  of 
cases  in  the  penile  or  ante-scrotal  part  of  the  canal. 
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TEE  FBOSTATE  dhASD. 


THE  Prostate  Oland  {-potanjiM,  to  stand  before)  is  a  firm,  muscular,  glaDdalir 
body,  which  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
around  the  commencement  of  the  urethra.  It  is  placed  in  the  pelvic  cavitv,  bebinJ 
and  below  the  symphysis  pubis,  posterior  to  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  resW  ufun 
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sited  iiliieiccn  yt'ura.  (TiLyliir.l  <i.  LonKl<i><llnal  Bullions  of  duett  leadliie  (p>xa  the  lnbul?a  of  Iho  prout  '' 
BiatidB;  ft,  verumontsnum  ;  t.  Flnim  poculariB;  rf,  urethra;  t,  eJaculBlory  duMs;  .C  artcrli^  vtliis.  and  ven^ffl! 
alnuscH  111  capsiilv  of  I'rtstalc:  g.  nurvc  tninkg  in  ra|«iile;  h.  point  oFoHgrlii  of  Kbro-iuiiscuUr  bandf  eiK^lrrliia 
urelhrn;  (.  zimi;  of  sirlnieil  viiluiitary  muscle  on  superior  aurfaoe.  (Drawn  from  ErdingcrprojuctEotiappiratU! 

the  roctum.  through  which  it  may  be  distinctly  felt,  especially  when  enlarged. 
In  shape  and  size  It  is  said  to  resemble  a  chestnut. 

Its  bate  is  directed  upward  and  backward  and  rests  against  the  neck  of  ilie 
bladder. 

Its  apux  is  directed  downward  and  forward  to  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  which  it 
touches. 

Its  posterior  surface  is  smooth  and  flat,  marked  by  a  slight  longitudinal  furrow, 
and  rests  on  the  rectum,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  dense  areolar  tiseue. 

Its  (interior  surface  is  convex,  and  is  placed  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
behind  the  lower  part  of  the  pubic  symphysis. 

It  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  its  transverse  diameter  at  the  base,  an 
inch  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Il' 
weight  is  about  five  drachms.  It  is  held  in  its  position  by  the  anterior  ligamenu 
of  the  bladder  {pubo-prostatic) ;  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascii. 
which  invests  the  commencement  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  ^Dd 
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prostate  gland ;  and  by  the  anterior  portion  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle  {levator 
prostatce),  which  passes  down  on  each  side  from  the  symphysis  pubis  and  anterior 
ligament  of  the  bladder  to  the  sides  of  the  prostate. 

The  prostate  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes  and  a  middle  lobe. 

The  two  lateral  lobes  are  of  equal  size,  separated  by  a  deep  notch  behind,  and 
by  a  slight  furrow  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  gland,  which 
indicates  the  bilobed  condition  of  the  organ  in  some  animals. 

The  third,  or  middle  lobe^  is  a  small  transverse  band,  occasionally  a  rounded  or 
triangular  prominence,  placed  between  the  two  lateral  lobes  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  organ.  It  lies  immediately  beneath  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  behind  the 
commencement  of  the  urethra,  and  above  and  between  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  Its 
existence  is  not  constant,  but  it  is  occasionally  found  at  an  early  period  of  life,  as 
well  as  in  adults  and  in  old  age. 

The  prostate  sland  is  perforated  by  the  urethra  and  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 
The  urethra  usually  lies  about  one-third  nearer  its  posterior  than  its  anterior  sur- 
face ;  occasionally,  the  prostate  surrounds  only  the  lower  three-fourths  of  the  tube, 
and  more  rarely  the  urethra  runs  through  the  lower  instead  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  gland.  The  ejaculatory  ducts  pass  forward  obliquely  between  the  middle  and 
each  lateral  lobe  of  the  prostate  and  open  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

Structure. — The  prostate  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  but  firm  fibrous  capsule,  distinct 
from  that  derived  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  plexus  of  veins.  Its  substance  is  of  a  pale  reddish-gray  color,  of 
great  density  and  not  easily  torn.  It  consists  of  glandular  substance  and  muscular 
tissue. 

The  muscular  tissue,  according  to  KoUiker,  constitutes  the  proper  stroma  of  the 
prostate,  the  connective  tissue  being  very  scanty,  and  simply  forming  thin  trabeculse 
between  the  muscular  fibres,  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  gland  ramify. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  arranged  as  follows :  Immediately  beneath  the  fibrous  capsule 
is  a  dense  layer,  which  forms  an  investing  sheath  for  the  gland ;  secondly,  around 
the  urethra,  as  it  lies  in  the  prostate,  is  another  dense  layer  of  circular  fibres, 
continuous  behind  with  the  internal  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder, 
and  in  front  blending  with  the  fibres  surrounding  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra.  Between  these  two  layers  strong  bands  of  muscular  tissue,  which 
decussate  freely,  form  meshes  in  which  the  glandular  structure  of  the  organ  is 
imbedded.  In  that  part  of  the  gland  which  is  situated  above  the  urethra  the 
muscular  tissue  is  especially  dense,  and  there  is  here  little  or  no  gland  tissue ; 
while  in  that  part  which  is  below  the  urethra  the  muscular  tissue  presents  a  wide- 
meshed  structure,  which  is  densest  at  the  upper  part  of  the  gland — that  is,,  near 
the  bladder — becoming  looser  and  more  sponge-like  toward  the  apex  of  the 
organ. 

The  glandular  substance  is  composed  of  numerous  follicular  pouches,  opening 
into  elongated  canals,  which  join  to  form  from  twelve  to  twenty  small  excretory 
ducts.  The  follicles  are  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue,  supported  by 
prolongations  from  the  fibrous  capsule  and  muscular  stroma,  and  enclosed  in  a 
delicate  capillary  plexus.  The  epithelium  lining  of  both  the  canals  and  the 
terminal  vesicles  is  of  the  columnar  variety.  The  prostatic  ducts  open  into  the 
floor  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  prostate  are  derived  from  the 
internal  pudic,  vesical^  and  hasmorrhoidal.  Its  veins  form  a  plexus  around  the  sides 
and  base  of  the  gland ;  they  receive  in  front  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  and 
terminate  in  the  internal  iliac  vein.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pelvic 
plexus. 

Surgical  Anatomy. ^The  relation  of  the  prostate  to  the  rectum  should  be  noted :  by  means 
of  the  finger  introduced  into  the  gut  the  surgeon  detects  enlargement  or  other  disease  of  this 
organ ;  he  can  feel  the  apex  of  the  gland,  which  is  the  guide  to  Cock's  operation  for  stricture  ; 
he  is  enabled  also  by  the  same  means  to  direct  the  point  of  a  catheter  when  its  introduction  is 
attended  with  difficulty  either  from  injury  or  disease  of  the  membranous  or  prostatic  portions  of 
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the  urethra.  When  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  bowel  the  surj^eon  may,  in  some  ca^eSi 
especially  in  boys,  learn  the  position,  as  well  as  the  size  and  weight,  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder' 
and  in  the  operation  for  its  removal,  if,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  it  should  be  lodged  behind 
an  enlarged  prostate,  it  ma^  be  displaced  from  its  position  by  pressing  upward  the  base  of  the 
bladder  trom  the  rectum.  The  prostate  gland  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  suppuration,  either  due  to 
injury,  gonorrhoea,  or  tuberculous  disease.  The  ffland,  bein^  enveloped  in  a  dense  unyielding 
capsule,  determines  the  course  of  the  abscess,  and  also  explains  the  great  pain  which  is  present 
in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  The  abscess  most  ^equently  bursts  into  the  urethra,  the 
direction  in  which  there  is  least  resistance,  but  may  occasionally  burst  into  the  rectum,  or  more 
rarely  in  the  perinaeum.  In  advanced  Hfe  the  prostate  becomes  considerably  enlarged,  and  pro- 
jects into  the  bladder  so  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  urine.  According  to  Dr.  Messer's 
researches,  conducted  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  it  would  seem  that  such  obstruction  exists  in  20 
per  cent,  of  all  men  over  sixty  years  of  age.  In  some  cases  the  enlargement  affects  principally 
the  lateral  lobes,  which  may  undergo  considerable  enlargement  without  causing  much  incon- 
venience. In  other  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  middle  lobe  enlarges  most,  and  even  a  small 
enlargement  of  this  lobe  may  act  injuriously,  by  forming  a  sort  of  valve  over  the  urethral  orifice, 
preventing  the  passage  of  the  unne,  and  blocking  more  completely  the  orifice  the  more  the 

Eatient  strains.  In  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  prostate  a  pouch  is  formed  at  the 
ase  of  the  bladder  behind  the  projection,  in  which  water  collects  and  cannot  be  entirely  expelled. 
It  becomes  decomposed  and  ammoniacal,  and  leads  to  cystitis.  For  this  condition  prostatec- 
tomy ' '  is  sometimes  done.  The  bladder  is  opened  by  an  incision  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  the 
mucous  membrane  incised,  and  the  enlarged  and  projecting  middle  lobe  enucleated. 

COWPEB'S  GLANDS. 

Cowper's  Glands  are  two  small  rounded  and  somewhat  lobulated  bodies  of 
a  yellow  color,  about  the  size  of  peas,  placed  behind  the  fore  part  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia. 
They  lie  close  above  the  bulb,  and  are  enclosed  by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
Compressor  urethrse  muscle.  Their  existence  is  said  to  be  constant :  they  gradually 
diminish  in  size  as  age  advances. 

Stracture. — Each  gland  consists  of  several  lobules  held  together  by  a  fibrous 
investment.  Each  lobule  consists  of  a  number  of  acini  lined  by  columnar 
epithelial  cells,  opening  into  one  duct,  which,  joining  with  the  ducts  of  other 
lobules  outside  the  gland,  form  a  single  excretory  duct.  The  excretory  duct  of 
each  gland,  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  passes  obliquely  forward  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  opens  by  a  minute  orifice  on  the  floor  of  the  bulbous 
portion  of  the  urethra.  Their  existence  is  said  to  be  constant ;  they  gradually 
diminish  in  size  as  age  advances. 

THE  PENIS. 

The  Penis  is  the  organ  of  copulation.  It  consists  of  a  root,  body,  and  extremity, 
or  glans  penis. 

The  root  is  firmly  connected  to  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium  by  two 
strong  tapering,  fibrous  processes,  the  crura^  and  to  the  front  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  by  the  suspensory  ligamenty  a  strong  band  of  fibrous  tissue  w^hich  passes 
downward  from  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  root 
of  the  penis,  where  it  blends  with  the  fascial  sheath  of  the  organ. 

The  extremity  or  alans  penis^  presents  the  form  of  an  obtuse  cone,  flattened 
from  above  downward.  •  At  its  summit  is  a  vertical  fissure,  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  {meatus  urinarius).  The  base  of  the  glans  forms  a  rounded  projecting 
border,  the  corona  glandis,  and  behind  the  corona  is  a  deep  constriction,  the 
cervix.  Upon  both  of  these  parts  numerous  small  sebaceous  glands  are  found, 
the  glandulce  Tysonii  odoriferoe.  They  secrete  a  sebaceous  matter  of  very  peculiar 
odor,  which  probably  contains  caseine  and  becomes  easily  decomposed. 

The  body  of  the  penis  is  the  part  between  the  root  and  extremity.  In  the 
flaccid  condition  of  the  organ  it  is  cylindrical,  but  when  erect  has  a  triangular 
prismatic  form  with  rounded  angles,  the  broadest  side  being  turned  upward,  and 
called  the  dorsum.  The  body  is  covered  by  integument,  and  contains  in  its  interior 
a  large  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  integument  covering  the  penis  is  remarkable 
for  its  thinness,  its  dark  color,  its  looseness  of  connection  with  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  organ,  and  its  containing  no  adipose  tissue.     At  the  root  of  the  penis  the 
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integument  is  continuous  with  that  upon  the  pubes  and  scrotum,  and  at  the 
neck  of  the  glans  it  leaves  the  surface  and  becomes  folded  upon  itself  to  form  the 
prepuce. 

The  internal  layer  of  the  prepuce  is  attached  behind  to  the  cervix,  and 
approaches  in  character  to  a  mucous  membrane ;  from  the  cervix  it  is  reflected 
over  the  glans  penis,  and  at  the  meatus  urinarius  is  continuous  with  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  urethra. 

The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  glans  penis  contains  no  sebaceous  glands, 
but  projecting  from  its  free  surface  are  a  number  of  small,  highly  sensitive  papillae. 
At  the  back  part  of  the  meatus  urinarius  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  passes  back- 
ward to  the  bottom  of  a  depressed  raphe,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  prepuce ; 
this  fold  is  termed  ih^  framum  proeputiL 

Stnicture  of  the  Penis. — The  penis  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  erectile  tissue 
enclosed  in  three  cylindrical  fibrous  compartments.  Of  these,  two,  the  corpora 
cavernosa^  are  placed  side  by  side  along  the  upper  part  of  the  organ ;  the  third,  or 
corpus  sponffiosumy  encloses  the  urethra  and  is  placed  below. 

The  Corpora  CaTemosa  form  the  chief  part  of  the  body  of  the  penis.  They 
consist  of  two  fibrous  cylindrical  tubes,  placed  side  by  side,  and  intimately 
connected  along  the  median  line  for  their  anterior  three-fourths,  whilst  at  their 
back  part  they  separate  from  each  other  to  form  the  crura,  which  are  two  strong 
tapering  fibrous  processes  firmly  connected  to  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and 
ischium.  Each  crus  commences  by  a  blunt  -  pointed  process  in  front  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  before  its  junction  with  its  fellow  to  form  the 
body  of  the  penis  it  presents  a  slight  enlargement,  named  by  Kobelt  the  bulb 
of  the  corpus  cavernosum.  Just  beyond  this  point  they  become  constricted, 
and  retain  an  equal  diameter  to  their  anterior  extremity,  where  they  form  a 
single  rounded  end  which  is  received  into  a  fossa  in  the  base  of  the  glans  penis. 
A  median  groove  on  the  upper  surface  lodges  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  and  the 
groove  on  the  under  surface  receives  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  root  of  the 
penis  is  connected  to  the  symphysis  pubis  by  the  suspensory  ligament. 

Stracture. — The  corpora  cavernosa  are  surrounded  by  a  strong  fibrous  envelope, 
consisting  of  two  sets  of  fibres — the  one,  longitudinal  in  direction,  being  common 
to  the  two  corpora  cavernosa,  and  investing  them  in  a  common  covering;  the 
other,  internal,  being  circular  in  direction,  and  being  proper  to  each  corpus 
cavernosum.  The  internal  circular  fibres  by  their  junction  at  one  part  form  an 
incomplete  partition  or  septum  between  the  two  bodies. 

The  septum  between  the  two  corpora  cavernosa  forms  an  imperfect  partition ; 
it  is  thick  and  complete  behind,  but  in  front  it  is  incomplete,  and  consists  of  a 
number  of  vertical  bands,  which  are  arranged  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  whence  the 
name  which  it  has  received,  septum  pectiniforme.  These  bands  extend  between 
the  dorsal  and  the  urethral  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  This  fibrous  invest- 
ment is  extremely  dense,  of  considerable  thickness,  and  consists  of  bundles  of 
shining  white  fibres,  with  an  admixture  of  well-developed  elastic  fibres,  so  that  it 
is  possessed  of  great  elasticity. 

From  the  internal  surface  of  the  fibrous  envelope,  as  well  as  from  the  sides  of 
the  septum,  are  given  off  a  number  of  bands  or  cords  which  cross  the  interior  of 
the  corpora  cavernosa  in  all  directions,  subdividing  them  into  a  number  of 
separate  compartments,  and  giving  the  entire  structure  a  spongy  appearance. 
These  bands  and  cords  are  called  trabeculce,  and  consist  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
elastic  fibres,  and  plain  muscular  fibres.  In  them  are  contained  numerous 
arteries  and  nerves. 

The  component  fibres  of  which  the  trabeculae  are  composed  are  larger  and 
stronger  round  the  circumference  than  at  the  centre  of  the  corpora  cavernosa ; 
they  are  also  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  The  interspaces,  on  the  contrary,  are 
larger  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  their  long  diameter  being  directed 
transversely ;  they  are  largest  anteriorly.  They  are  occupied  by  venous  blood, 
and  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  flattened  cells  similar  to  the  endothelial  lining  of  veins. 
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The  whole  of  the  structure  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  contained  within  the 
fibrous  sbeatb  consists,  therefore,  of  a  sponge-like  tissue  of  areolar  spaces  freely 
commuDicating  with  each  other  and  filled  with  venous  blood.  The  spaces  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  large  cavernous  veins. 

The  arteries  bringing  the  blood  to  these  spaces  are  tbe  arteries  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  aod  branches  from  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  which  perforate  the 
fibrous  capsule,  along  tbe  upper  surface,  especially  near  the  fore  part  of  the 
organ. 

These  arteries  on  entering  the  cavernous  structure  divide  into  branches  which 
are  supported  and  enclosed  Dy  the  trabeculte.  Some  of  these  terminate  in  a 
capillary  network,  the  branches  of  which  open  directly  into  tbe  cavernous  spaces ; 
others  assume  a  tendril-like  appearance,  and  form  convoluted  and  somewhat 
dilated  vessels,  which  were  named  by  MuUer  helicine  arterieg.  They  project 
into  the  spaces,  and  from  them  are  given  off  small  capillary  branches  to  supply 
the  trabecular  structure.  They  are  bound  down  in  tbe  spaces  by  fine  fibrous 
processes,  and  are  more  abundant  in  the  back  part  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
(rig^737). 

The  blood  from  the  cavernous  spaces  is  returned  by  a  series  of  vessels,  some 
of  wliicb  emerge  in  considerable  numbers  from  the  base  of  the  glans  penis  and 
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converge  on  the  dorsum  of  the  organ  to  form  tbe  dorsal  vein ;  others  pass  out  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  join  the  dorsal  vein;  some  emerge 
from  the  under  surface  of  tbe  corpora  cavernosa,  and,  receiving  branches  from  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  wind  round  tbe  sides  of  tbe  penis  to  terminate  in  the  dorsal 
vein;  but  the  greater  number  pass  out  at  the  root  of  tbe  penis  and  join  tbe 
prostatic  plexus. 

The  Oorpiu  Spongiosum  encloses  tbe  urethra,  and  is  situated  in  the  groove  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  It  commences  posteriorly  in  front  of 
the  deep  perineal  fascia,  between  the  diverging  crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 
where  it  forms  a  rounded  enlargement,  the  bulf>,  and  terminates  anteriorly  in 
another  expansion,  the  glans  penis,  which  overlaps  the  anterior  rounded  extremity 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  central  portion,  or  body  of  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
is  cvlindrical,  and  tapers  slightly  from  behind  forward. 

I'he  bulb  varies  in  size  in  different  subjects;  it  receives  a  fibrous  investment 
from  the  anterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
Accelerator  urinse  muscle.  The  urethra  enters  the  bulb  nearer  its  upper  than  its 
lower  surface,  being  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue,  a  tbin  prolongation 
of  which  is  continued  backward  round  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions  of 
the  canal  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  lying  between  the  two  layers  of  muscular 
tissue.  The  portion  of  the  bulb  below  the  urethra  presents  a  partial  division  into 
two  lobes,  being  marked  externally  by  a.  linear  raphe,  whilst  internally  there 
projects  inward,  for  a  short  distance,  a  tbin  fibrous  septum,  more  distinct  in 
early  life. 
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Structure. — The  corpus  spongiosum  consists  of  a  strong  fibrous  envelope, 
enclosing  a  trabecular  structure,  which  contains  in  its  meshes  erectile  tissue.  The 
fibrous  envelope  is  thinner,  whiter  in  color,  and  more  elastic  than  that  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa.  The  trabeculae  are  delicate,  uniform  in  size,  and  the  meshes 
between  them  small,  their  long  diameter,  for  the  most  part,  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  penis.  The  external  envelope  or  outer  coat  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
is  formed  partly  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre,  and  a  layer  of  the  same  tissue  imme- 
diately surrounds  the  canal  of  the  urethra. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  penis  consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set ;  the  former 
are  derived  from  a  dense  network  on  the  skin  of  the  glans  and  prepuce  and  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  and  terminate  in  the  superficial  inguinal 
glands ;  the  latter  emerge  from  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum,  and, 
passing  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  join  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  internal  pudic  nerve  and  the  pelvic  plexus.  On 
the  glans  and  bulb  some  filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  have  Pacinian  bodies 
connected  with  them,  and,  according  to  Krause,  many  of  them  terminate  in  a 
peculiar  form  of  end-bulb. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  penis  occasionally  requires  removal  for  malignant  disease. 
Usually,  removal  of  the  ante-scrotal  portion  is  all  that  is  necessaiy,  but  sometimes  it  is  requisite 
to  remove  the  whole  or^an  from  its  attachment  to  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium.  The 
former  operation  is  perionned  either  by  cutting  off  the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  penis 
with  one  sweep  of  tne  knife,  or,  what  is  better,  cutting  through  the  corpora  cavernosa  from  the 
dorsum,  and  then  separating  the  corpus  spongiosum  from  them,  dividing  it  at  a  level  nearer  the 
glans  penis.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  then  slit  up,  and  the  edges  of  the  flap 
attached  to  the  external  skin,  in  order  to  prevent  contraction  of  the  orifice,  which  would  other- 
wise take  place.  The  vessels  which  require  ligature  are  the  two  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis,  the 
arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  tne  artery  of  the  septum.  When  the  entire  organ  requires 
removal  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotoniy  position,  and  an  incision  is  made  round  the  root 
of  the  penis,  and  carried  down  the  median  line  of  the  scrotum  as  far  as  the  perinaeum.  The 
two  halves  of  the  scrotum  are  then  separated  from  each  other,  and,  a  catheter  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder  as  a  guide,  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  is  separated  from  the 
corpus  spongiosum  and  divided,  the  catheter  having  been  withdrawn,  just  behind  the  bulb.  The 
suspensory  ligament  is  now  severed,  and  the  crura  separated  from  the  bone  with  a  periosteum 
scraper,  and  the  whole  penis  removed.  The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  which  has  not 
been  removed,  is  now  to  be  attached  to  the  skin  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  incision  in 
the  perinaeum.  The  remainder  of  the  wound  is  to  be  brought  together,  free  drainage  being 
provided  for. 

THE  TESTES  AND  THEIB  GOVEBINGS  (Fig.  738). 

The  Testes  are  two  glandular  organs,  which  secrete  the  semen ;  they  are  sit- 
uated in  the  scrotum,  being  suspended  by  the  spermatic  cords.  At  an  early 
period  of  foetal  life  the  testes  are  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  behind  the 
peritoneum.  Before  birth  they  descend  to  the  inguinal  canal,  along  which  they 
pass  with  the  spermatic  cord,  and,  emerging  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  they 
descend  into  the  scrotum,  becoming  invested  in  their  course  by  numerous  coverings 
derived  from  the  serous,  muscular,  and  fibrous  layers  of  the  abdominal  parietes, 
as  well  as  by  the  scrotum.     The  coverings  of  the  testes  are — the 

TN     .      >  Scrotum. 
Dartos  \ 

Intercolumnar,  or  External  spermatic  fascia. 

Cremasteric  fascia. 

Infundibuliform,  or  Fascia  propria  (Internal  spermatic  fascia). 

Tunica  vaginalis. 

The  Scrotum  is  a  cutaneous  pouch  which  contains  the  testes  and  part  of  the 
spermatic  cords.  It  is  divided  superficially  into  two  lateral  halves  by  a  median  line, 
or  raphe^  which  is  continued  forward  to  the  under  surface  of  the  penis  and  backward 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  perinseum.to  the  anus.  Of  these  two  lateral  portions,  the 
left  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  corresponds  with  the  greater  length  of  the  spermatic 
cord  on  the  left  side.     Its  external  aspect  varies  under  diflferent  circumstances: 
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thus,  under  the  influence  of  warmth  and  in  old  and  debilitated  persons  it  becomes 
elongated  and  flaccid,  but  under  the  influence  of  cold  and  in  the  young  and 
robust  it  ie  short,  corrugated,  and  closely  applied  to  the  testes. 

The  scrotum  consists  of  two  layers,  the  integument  and  the  dartoa. 

The  integomsnt  is  very  thin,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  generally  thrown  into 
folds  or  rugte.  It  is  provided  with  sebaceous  follicles,  the  secretion  of  which  has 
a  peculiar  odor,  and  is  beset  with  thinly-scattered,  crisp  hairs,  the  roots  of  which 
are  seen  through  the  skin. 

The  dartos  is  a  thin  layer  of  loose  reddish  tissue,  endowed  with  contractility: 
it  forms  the  proper  tunic  of  the  scrotum,  is  continuous,  around  the  base  of  tie 
scrotum,  with  the  two  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  groin  and  perintenm. 
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and  sends  inward  a  distinct  septum,  geptum  scroti^  which  divides  it  into  two 
cavities  for  the  two  testes,  the  septum  extending  between  the  raphe  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  penis  as  far  as  its  root. 

The  dartos  is  closely  united  to  the  skin  externally,  but  connected  with  the 
subjacent  parts  by  delicate  areolar  tissue,  upon  which  it  glides  with  the  greatest 
facility.  The  dartoa  is  very  vascular,  and  consists  of  a  loose  areolar  tissue  con- 
taining unstriped  muscular  fibre,  but  no  fiit.  Its  contractility  is  slow,  and  excited 
by  cold  and  mechanical  stimuli,  but  not  by  electricity. 

The  Interoolumnar  foacla  is  a  thin  membrane  derived  from  the  margin  of  the 
pillars  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  during  the  descent  of  the  testes  in  the 
f<£tus,  which  is  prolonged  downward  around  the  surface  of  the  cord  and  testis.  It 
is  separated  from  the  dartos  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  allows  of  considerable 
movement  of  the  latter  upon  it,  but  is  intimately  connected  with  the  succeeding 
layers. 

The  cremasteric  foscia  consists  of  scattered  bundles  of  muscular  fibres 
{firema»ter  mu»elA  connected  together  into  a  continuous  covering  by  intermediate 
areolar  tissue.  Tne  muscular  fibres  are  continuous  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
Internal  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen. 

The  foscia  propria  is  a  thin  membranous  layer  which  loosely  invests  the 
surface  of  the  cord.  It  is  a  continuation  downward  of  the  infundibuliform  process 
of  the  fascia  transversalis  and  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  and  is  acquired 
during  the  descent  of  the  testis  in  the  fcetus. 
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The  tunica  Taginalis  is  described  with  the  proper  covering  of  the  testis. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  coverings  of  the  testis  are : 
the  superficial  and  deep  external  pudic,  from  the  femoral ;  the  superficial  perineal 
branch  of  the  internal  pudic  ;  and  the  cremasteric  branch  from  the  epigastric.  The 
veins  follow  the  course  of  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  lymphatics  terminate 
in  the  inguinal  glands.  The  nerves  are  :  the  ilio-inguinal  branch  of  the  lumbar 
plexus,  the  two  superficial  perineal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  nerve,  the  inferior 
pudendal  branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  and  the  genital  branch  of  the  genito- 
crural  nerve. 

The  Spermatic  Cord  extends  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  where  the 
structures  of  which  it  is  composed  converge,  to  the  back  part  of  the  testicle.  In 
the  abdominal  wall  the  cord  passes  obliquely  along  the  inguinal  canal,  resting  on 
Poupart's  ligament.  It  lies  at  first  between  the  Internal  oblique  and  the  fascia 
transversalis  ;  but  nearer  the  pubes  it  has  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique 
in  front  of  it  and  the  conjoined  tendon  behind  it.  It  then  escapes  at  the  external 
ring,  and  descends  nearly  vertically  into  the  scrotum.  The  left  cord  is  rather 
longer  than  the  right,  consequently  the  left  testis  hangs  somewhat  lower  than  its 
fellow. 

Structure  of  the  Spermatic  Cord. — The  spermatic  cord  is  composed  of  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle,  and  a  thin  fibrous 
cord,  the  remains  of  the  peritoneal  pouchy  caused  by  the  descent  of  the  testicle. 
These  structures  are  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue,  and  invested  by  the  fas- 
ciae brought  down  by  the  testicle  in  its  descent. 

The  arteries  of  the  cord  are  :  the  spermatic,  from  the  aorta ;  the  artery  of  the 
vas  deferens,  from  the  superior  vesical ;  the  cremasteric,  from  the  deep  epigastric. 

The  spermatic  artery^  a  branch  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  escapes  from  the 
abdomen  at  the  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring,  and  accompanies  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  spermatic  cord  alon^  the  inguinal  canal  and  through  the  external 
abdominal  ring  into  the  scrotum,  it  then  descends  to  the  testicle,  and,  becoming 
tortuous,  divides  into  several  branches,  two  or  three  of  which  accompany  the 
vas  deferens  and  supply  the  epididymis,  anastomosing  with  the  artery  of  the  vas 
deferens  ;  others  pierce  the  back  of  the  tunica  albuginea  and  supply  tne  substance 
of  the  testis. 

The  cremasteric  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery.  It  accom- 
panies the  spermatic  cord  and  supplies  the  Cremaster  muscle  and  other  coverings 
of  the  cord,  anastomosing  with  the  spermatic  artery. 

The  artery  of  the  vas  deferens^  a  branch  of  the  superior  vesical,  is  a  long  slender 
vessel  which  accompanies  the  vas  deferens,  ramifying  upon  the  coats  of  that  duct, 
and  anastomosing  with  the  spermatic  artery  near  the  testis. 

The  spermatic  veins  emerge  from  the  back  of  the  testis  and  receive  tributaries 
from  the  epididymis ;  they  unite  and  form  a  convoluted  plexus  {plexus  pampini-- 
formis)y  which  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  cord  :  the  vessels  composing  this  plexus 
are  very  numerous,  and  ascend  along  the  cord  in  front  of  the  vas  deferens ;  below 
the  external  or  superficial  abdominal  ring  they  unite  to  form  three  or  four  veins, 
which  pass  along  the  spermatic  canal,  and,  entering  the  abdomen  through  the 
internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring,  coalesce  to  form  two  veins.  These  again  unite  to 
form  a  single  vein,  which  opens  on  the  right  side  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  on  the  left  side  into  the  renal  vein  at  a  right  angle. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  nerves  are  the  spermatic  plexus  from  the  sympathetic,  joined  by  filaments 
from  the  pelvic  plexus  which  accompany  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  scrotum  forms  an  admirable  covering  for  the  protection  of  the 
testicle.  This  body,  lying  suspended  and  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  scrotum  and  surrounded  by 
a  serous  membrane,  is  capable  of  great  mobility,  and  can  therefore  easily  slip  about  within  the 
scrotum,  and  thus  avoid  injuries  from  blows  or  squeezes.  The  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  very 
elastic  and  capable  of  great  distension,  and  on  account  of  the  looseness  and  amount  of  subcu- 
taneous tissue  the  scrotum  becomes  greatly  enlarged  in  cases  of  oedema,  to  which  this  part  is 
especiidly  liable  on  account  of  its  dependent  position.    The  scrotum  is  frequently  the  seat  of 
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epithelioma ;  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  rugae  on  its  surface,  which  favor  the  lodgment  of  dirt, 
and  this,  causing  irritation,  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  which  is  especially  common  in 
chimney-sweeps  from  the  lodgment  of  soot  The  scrotum  is  also  the  part  most  frequently 
affected  by  elephantiasis. 

On  account  of  the  looseness  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  considerable  extravasations  of  blood 
may  take  place  from  very  slight  ii\juries.  It  is  therefore  generfdly  recommended  never  to  apply 
leeches  to  the  scrotum,  since  they  may  lead  to  considerable  eochymosis,  but  rather  to  puncture 
one  or  more  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  scrotum  in  cases  where  local  bloodletting  from  this 
part  is  judged  to  be  desirable.  The  muscular  fibre  in  the  dartos  causes  contraction  and  consider- 
able diminution  in  the  size  of  a  wound  of  the  scrotum,  as  after  the  operation  of  castration,  and 
is  of  assistance  in  keeping  the  edges  together  and  covering  the  exposed  parts. 

THE  TESTES. 

The  Testes  are  suspended  in  the  scrotum  by  the  spermatic  cords.  As  the  left 
spermatic  cord  is  rather  longer  than  the  right  one,  the  left  testicle  hangs  somewhat 
lower  than  its  fellow.  Each  gland  is  of  an  oval  form,  compressed  laterally,  and 
having  an  oblique  position  in  the  scrotum,  the  upper  extremity  being  directed 
forward  and  a  little  outward,  the  lower,  backward  and  a  little  inward;  the  anterior 
convex  border  looks  forward,  outward,  and  downward ;  the  posterior  or  straight 
border,  to  which  the  cord  is  attached,  inward,  backward,  and  upward. 

The  anterior  border  and  lateral  surfaces,  as  well  as  both  extremities  of  the 
organ,  are  convex,  free,  smooth,  and  invested  by  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The 
posterior  border,  to  which  the  cord  is  attached,  receives  only  a  partial  invest- 
ment from  that  membrane.  Lying  along  this  posterior  border  is  a  long,  narrow, 
flattened  body,  named  from  its  relation  to  the  testis,  the  epididymis  (didu/io^, 
testis).  It  consists  of  a  central  portion,  or  body  ;  an  upper  enlarged  extremity,  the 
globus  major^  or  head ;  and  a  lower  pointed  extremity,  the  tail,  or  globus  minor. 
The  globus  major  is  intimately  connected  with  the  upper  end  of  the  testicle  by 
means  of  its  efferent  ducts,  and  the  globus  minor  is  connected  with  its  lower  end 
by  cellular  tissue  and  a  reflection  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  outer  surface  and 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  epididymis  are  free  and  covered  by  serous  membrane  ; 
the  body  is  also  completely  invested  by  it,  excepting  along  its  posterior  border. 
The  epididymis  is  connected  to  the  back  of  the  testis  by  a  fold  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane. Attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  testis  or  to  the  epididymis  are  one  or 
more  small  pedunculated  bodies.  One  of  them  is  pretty  constantly  found  between 
the  globus  major  of  the  epididymis  and  the  testicle,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  M'ullerian  duct  (page  136).  It  is  termed 
the  hydatid  of  Morgagni.  When  the  testicle  is  removed  from  the  body,  the 
position  of  the  vas  deferens,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  testicle  and  inner  side 
of  the  epididymis,  marks  the  side  to  which  the  gland  has  belonged. 

Size  and  Weight. — The  average  dimensions  of  this  gland  are  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  in  length,  one  inch  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  the 
antero-posterior  diameter,  and  the  weight  varies  from  six  to  eight  drachms,  the 
left  testicle  being  a  little  the  larger. 

The  testis  is  invested  by  three  tunics — the  tunica  vaginalis,  tunica  albuginea, 
and  tunica  vasculosa. 

The  Tunica  Vaginalis  is  the  serous  covering  of  the  testis.  It  is  a  pouch  of 
serous  membrane,  derived  from  the  peritoneum  during  the  descent  of  the  testis  in 
the  foetus  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum.  After  its  descent  that  portion  of 
the  pouch  which  extends  from  the  internal  ring  to  near  the  upper  part  of  the  gland 
becomes  obliterated,  the  lower  portion  remaining  as  a  shut  sac,  which  invests 
the  outer  surface  of  the  testis,  and  is  reflected  on  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
scrotum ;  hence  it  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  visceral  and  parietal 
portion. 

The  visceral  portion  {tunica  vaginalis  propria)  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the 
testis,  as  well  as  the  epididymis,  connecting  the  latter  to  the  testis  by  means  of  a 
distinct  fold  forming  a  depression,  the  digital  fossa.  From  the  posterior  border  of 
the  gland  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  scrotum. 
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The  parietal  portion  of  the  serous  membrane  (tunica  vagiTialis  reflexa)  is  far 
more  extensive  thsn  the  visceral  portion,  extending  upward  for  some  distance  in 
front  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and  reaching  below  tlie  testis.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  free,  smooth,  and  covered  bj  a  layer  of  endothelial 
cells.  The  interval  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  this  membrane 
constitutes  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  obliterated  portion  of  the  pouch  may  generally  be  seen  as  a  fibro-cellular 
thread  lying  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  around  the  spermatic  cord;  sometimes  this 
may  be  traced  as  a  distinct  band  from  the  upper  end  of  the  inguinal  canal,  where 
it  is  connected  with  the  peritoneum,  down  to  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  sometimes  it 
gradually  becomes  lost  on  the  spermatic  cord. 

Occasionally  no  trace  of  it  can  be  detected.  In  SMmatie  rord 

some  cases  it  happens  that  the  pouch  of  peri- 
toneum does  not  become  obliterated,  but  the  sac 
of  the  peritoneum  communicates  with  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  This  may  give  rise  to  one  of  the 
varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia  (page  1191). 
Or  in  other  cases  the  pouch  may  contract,  but 
not  become  entirely  obliterated ;  it  then  forms 
a  minute  canal  leading  from  the  peritoneum  to  Tuniea  tatiwiiit, 
the  tunica  vaginalis.'  paritua  layer. 

The  Tnnica  Albaglnea  is  the  fibrous  cover- 
ing of  the  testis.  It  is  a  dense  fibrous  mem- 
brane, of  a  btuish-white  color,  composed  of 
bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  which  interlace 
in  every  direction.  Its  outer  surface  is  covered 
by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  except  along  its  poste* 
vior  border,  at  the  points  of  attachment  of  the 
epididymis ;  hence  the  tunica  albuginea  may 
be  considered  as  a  fibro-serous  membrane, 
like  the  pericardium.  This  membrane  sur- 
rounds the  glandular  structure  of  the  testicle, 
and  at  it»  posterior  border  is  reflected  into  the  interior  of  the  gland,  forming  an 
incomplete  vertical  septum,  called  the  mediastinum  teatis  (corpus  Highmorianum). 

The  mediastinum  teatis  extends  from  the  upper,  nearly  to  the  lower,  border  of 
the  gland,  and  is  wider  above  than  below.  From  the  front  and  sides  of  this  septum 
numerous  slender  fibrous  cords  and  imperfect  septa  (trabecule)  arc  given  off,  which 
radiate  toward  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tunica  albuginea.  They  therefore  divide  the  interior  of  the  organ  into  a 
number  of  incomplete  spaces,  which  are  somewhat  cone-shaped,  being  broad  at 
their  bases  at  the  surface  of  the  gland,  and  becoming  narrower  as  they  converge  to 
the  mediastinum.  The  mediastinum  supports  the  vessels  and  ducts  of  the  testis 
in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

The  Ttmlca  Vascnlosa  ( pia  mater  testis)  is  the  vascular  layer  of  the  testis, 
consisting  of  a  plexus  of  blood-vessels  held  together  by  a  delicate  areolar  tissue. 
It  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea  and  the  different  septa  in  the 
interior  of  the  gland,  and  therefore  forms  an  internal  investment  to  all  the  spaces 
of  which  the  gland  is  composed. 

Btrnctnre. — The  glandular  structure  of  the  testis  consists  of  numerous  lobules 
(lobuli  testis).  Their  number,  in  a  single  testis,  is  estimated  by  Berres  at  250,  and 
by  Krause  at  400.  They  differ  in  size  according  to  their  position,  those  in  the 
middle  of  the  gland  being  larger  and  longer.  The  lobules  are  conical  in  shape, 
the  base  being  directed  toward  the  circumference  of  the  organ,  the  apex  toward  the 

'  It  IB  recorded  that  in  the  post-mo rtem  eiaminalion  of  Sir  Aatlej  Cooper  thia  minute  canal 
was  foand  on  both  ludes  of  the  bc>d7.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  states  that  when  a  student  he  nuffered  from 
inguinal  hernia;  probably  this  was  of  the  congenital  varietj,  and  the  canal  found  aiiei  death  was  the 
remains  of  the  one  down 'which  the  hernia  Iravelled  (Lanrd,  vol,  ii.,  1824,  p.  110). 
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mediastinum.  Each  lobule  is  contained  in  one  of  the  intervals  between  the  fibrous 
cords  and  vascular  processes  which  extend  between  the  mediastinum  testis  and 
the  tunica  albuginea,  and  consists  of  from  one  to  three  or  more  minute  convoluted 
tubes,  the  tubuli  aeminiferi.  The  tubes  may  be  separately  unravelled  by  careful 
dissection  under  water,  and  may  be  seen  to  commence  either  by  free  caecal  ends  or 
by  anastomotic  loops.  The  total  number  of  tubes  is  considered  by  Munro  to  be 
about  300,  and  the  length  of  each  about  sixteen  feet ;  by  Lauth  their  number  is 
estimated  at  840,  and  their  average  length  two  feet  and  a  quarter.  The  diameter 
varies  from  yj^  to  y^  of  an  inch.  The  tubuli  are  pale  in  color  in  early  life,  but 
in  old  age  they  acquire  a  deep  yellow  tinge  from  containing  much  fatty  matter. 
They  consist  of  a  membrana  propria,  inside  which  are  several  layers  of  epithelial  cells, 
the  seminal  cells.  The  membrana  propria  is  a  hyaline  structure,  consisting  of  several 
membranous  layers,  containing  oval  flattened  nuclei  at  regular  intervals,  super- 
imposed on  one  another.  The  seminal  cells  or  lining  epithelium  differ  in  different 
tubules.  In  some  tubes  they  may  be  seen  to  consist  of  an  outer  layer,  next  the 
membrana  propria,  and  two  or  more  layers  of  inner  cells.  The  former  cells  are 
more  or  less  polyhedral  in  shape,  uniform  in  size,  and  contain  an  oval  or  spherical 
nucleus ;  the  latter  cells,  those  comprising  the  inner  layers,  are  spherical  and  more 
loosely  connected  together.  The  nucleus  of  most  or  all  of  them  is  in  the  process 
of  indirect  division  {Jcaryokmeiis^  pag©  40),  and  in  consequence  of  this  numerous 
small  spherical  daughter-cells  are  to  be  seen,  lying  nearest  to  the  lumen  and  closely 
connected  together.  These  small  daughter-cells  are  named  spermatoblasts^  and  by 
a  series  of  changes  become  converted  into  spermatozoa.  In  other  tubes  the  gradual 
transition  of  the  spermatoblasts  into  spermatozoa  may  be  traced.  In  some  tubes 
or  parts  of  tubes  the  daughter-cells  may  be  seen  to  have  assumed  a  pear  shape, 
with  the  pointed  end,  in  which  the  nucleus  is  to  be  found,  directed  toward  the 
inner  seminal  cells,  while  the  broad  part  is  directed  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube. 
In  other  parts  of  a  tube  the  broad  end  may  be  seen  to  have  become  elongated  into 
a  rod-shaped  body,  which  constitutes  the  middle  piece  of  the  spermatozoon,  while 
the  nucleus  forms  the  head.  Again,  in  other  parts  of  the  tubes  these  young 
spermatozoa  may  be  seen  collected  together  into  fan-shaped  groups,  and  from  their 
distal  end — that  is  to  say,  the  end  projecting  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube — a  thin 
long  filament,  called  the  tail,  is  growing  out.  In  the  young  subject  the  seminal 
cells  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  epithelial  lining,  and  do  not  almost 
fill  the  tube,  as  in  the  adult  testis. 

The  tubules  are  enclosed  in  a  delicate  plexus  of  capillary  vessels,  and  are  held 
together  by  an  intertubular  connective  tissue,  which  presents  large  interstitial  spaces 
lined  by  endothelium,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  rootlets  of  lymphatic  vessels 
of  the  testis. 

In  the  apices  of  the  lobules  the  tubuli  become  less  convoluted,  assume  a  nearly 
straight  course,  and  unite  together  to  form  from  twenty  to  thirty  larger  ducts,  of 
about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  these,  from  their  straight  course,  are  called 
vasa  recta  or  tubuli  recti. 

The  vasa  recta  enter  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  mediastinum,  and  pass  upward 
and  backward,  forming,  in  their  ascent,  a  close  network  of  anastomosing  tubes, 
which  are  merely  channels  in  the  fibrous  stroma,  having  no  proper  walls ;  this 
constitutes  the  rete  testis.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  mediastinum  the  vessels  of 
the  rete  testis  terminate  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  twenty  ducts,  the  vasa 
efferentia :  they  perforate  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  carry  the  seminal  fluid  from 
the  testis  to  the  epididymis.  Their  course  is  at  first  straight ;  they  then  become 
enlarged  and  exceedingly  convoluted,  and  form  a  series  of  conical  masses,  the  coni 
vasculosis  which,  together,  constitute  the  globus  major  of  the  epididymis.  Each 
cone  consists  of  a  single  convoluted  duct  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  the 
diameter  of  which  gradually  decreases  from  the  testis  to  the  epididymis.  Oppo- 
site the  bases  of  the  cones  the  efferent  vessels  open  at  narrow  intervals  into  a 
single  duct,  which  constitutes,  by  its  complex  convolutions,  the  body  and  globus 
minor  of  the  epididymis.     When  the  convolutions  of  this  tube  are  unravelled  it 
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measures  upward  of  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  increases  in  breadth  &nd  thick- 
ness as  it  approaches  the  vas  deferens.  The  convolutions  are  held  together  by  fine 
areolar  tissue   and  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  vasa  recta  are  of  smaller  diameter  than 
the  seminal  tubes,  and  have  very  thin  parietes. 
They,  as  well  as  the  channels  of  the  rete  testis, 
are  lined  by  &  single  layer  of  flattened  epithe- 
lium. The  vaaa  efferentia  and  the  tube  of  the  _  ^ 
epididymis  have  walls  of  considerable  thickness, 
on  account  of  the  presence  in  them  of  muscular 
tissue,  which  is  principally  arranged  in  a  circular 
manner.  These  tubes  are  lined  by  columnar 
ciliated  epithelium. 

The  Vaa  Deferens,  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
testis,  is  the  continuation  of  the  epididymis. 
Commencing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  globus 
minor,  it  ascends  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  testis  and  inner  side  of  the  epididymis,  and 
along  the  back  part  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
through  the  spermatic  canal  to  the  internal  or 
deep  abdominal  ring.  From  the  ring  it  curves 
round  the  outer  side  of  the  epigastric  artery, 
crosses  the  external  iliac  vessels,  and  descends 
into  the  pelvis  at  the  side  of  the  bladder;  it 
arches   backward    and   downward   to   its   base,  ,.     ,  ™    >t  ^.   ,      ..       ....... 

,  ,  , .  ,  ,  .  '  FiQ.  T-W.— Vertical  leetlon  of  the  leatl- 

crossing  over  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  oie.  to  show  the  arrangement  of  tbe  duct*. 
and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ureter.    At  the  base 

of  the  bladder  it  lies  between  that  viscus  and  the  rectum,  rnntring  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  vesicula  serainalia.  In  this  situation  it  becomes  enlarged  and 
sacculated,  forming  the  ampulla,  and  then,  becoming  narrowed  at  the  base  of  the 
prostate,  unites  with  the  duct  of  the  vesicula  seminalis  to  form  the  ejaculatory 
duct.  The  vas  deferens  presents  a  hard  and  cord-like  sensation  to  the  fingers;  it 
is  abont  two  feet  in  length,  of  cylindrical  form,  and  about  a  line  and  a  qnarter  in 
diameter.  Its  walls  are  dense,  measuring  one-third  of  s  line,  and  its  canal  is 
extremely  small,  measuring  about  half  a  line. 

atmctnre. — The  vas  deferens  consists  of  three  coats :  1.  An  external  or  cellular 
coat.  2.  A  muscular  coat,  which  in  the  greater  part  of  the  tube  consists  of  two 
layers  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre :  an  outer,  longitudinal  in  direction,  and  an 
inner,  circular ;  hut  in  addition  to  these,  at  the  commencement  of  the  vas  deferens, 
there  is  a  third  layer,  consistingof  longitudinal  fibres,  placed  internal  to  the  circular 
stratum,  between  it  and  the  mucous  membrane.  3.  An  internal  or  mucous  coat, 
which  is  pale,  and  arranged  in  longitudinal  folds ;  its  epithelial  covering  is  of  the 
columnar  variety. 

A  long  narrow  tube,  the  va»  aherrana  of  Haller,  is  occasionally  found  connected 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  canal  of  the  epididymis  or  with  the  commencement  of 
the  vas  deferens.  It  extends  up  into  the  cord  for  about  two  or  three  inches,  where 
it  terminates  by  a  blind  extremity,  which  is  occasionally  bifurcated.  Its  length 
varies  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  fourteen  inches,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  dilated 
toward  its  extremity ;  more  commonly  it  retains  the  same  diameter  throughout. 
Its  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  vas  deferens.  Occasionally  it  is  found  uncon- 
nected with  the  epididymis.     (For  organ  of  Giraldes  or  paradidymis  see  page  136). 

SnTglcal  Anatomy. — The  tcatide  frequenlly  requires  removal  for  malifrnant  diaense ;  in 
tuberculous  disease,  lo  prevent  sysieniic  infection ;  in  cystic  disease;  in  eases  of  large  hernia 
testis,  and  in  some  instances  of  ineumplelely  descended  or  misplaced  testicle,  and  for  nroBtslic 
hypeniwphy.  The  operation  is  a  comparatively  simple  one.  An  incision  is  made  from  the 
external  ring  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotuni  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  coverings  (ire  ahelled 
off  tlie  organ,  and  the  mesorchinm,  stretching  between  the  back  of  ihe  testicle  and  the  siToturo, 
divided.    The  cord  is  then  isolated,  and  an  aneurism  needle,  armed  with  a  double  ligature. 
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ptsaed  under  it,  as  high  as  is  thought  necessary,  and  the  cord  tied  in  two  places,  and  divided 
between  the  ligatures.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  malignant  disease,  it  is  desirable  to  open  the 
inguinal  canal  and  tie  the  cord  as  near  the  inCernal  abuuminal  ring  as  possible. 

T£BI0nii2    SEBCmALES. 
The  Seminal  Vesicles  are  two  lobulated  membranous  pouches  placed  between  the 
base  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  serving  as  reservoirs  for  the  semen,  and  secreting 
a  fluid  to  be  added  to  the  secretion  of  the  testicles.  Each  sac  is  somewhat  pyramids 


Flo,  Til— Base  of  (he  bladder,  wltb  the  \aaa.  intarvalit,  and  rcslculx  eemlDales. 

in  form,  the  broad  end  being  directed  backward  and  the  narrow  end  forward  toward 
the  prostate.  Thej  measure  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  about  five  lines 
in  breadth,  and  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness.  They  vary,  however,  in  size, 
not  only  in  difierent  individuals,  but  also  in  the  same  individual  on  the  two  sides. 
Their  upper  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  base  of  the  bladder,  extending  from  near 
the  termination  of  the  ureters  to  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland.  Their  under  surface 
rests  upon  the  rectum,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  recto-vesical  fascia. 
'S)i.^\r  posterior  extremities  diverge  from  each  other,  Hheii  anterior  extremities  are 
pointed,  and  converge  toward  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland,  where  each  joins  with 
the  corresponding  vas  deferens  to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct.  Along  the  inner 
margin  of  each  vesieula  runs  the  enlarged  and  convoluted  vas  deferens.  The  inner 
border  of  the  veaiculfe  and  the  corresponding  vas  deferens  form  the  lateral 
boundaries  of  a  triangular  space,  limited  behind  by  the  recto-vesical  peritoneal 
fold;  the  portion  of  the  bladder  included  in  this  space  rests  on  the  rectum,  its 
an tero- inferior  portion  corresponding  with  the  trigonum  vesicie  in  its  interior. 

Each  vesieula  consists  of  a  single  tube,  coiled  upon  itself  and  giving  ofi"  several 
irregular  crecal  diverticula,  the  separate  coils,  as  well  as  the  diverticula,  being 
connected  together  by  fibrous  tissue.  When  uncoiled  this  tube  is  about  the 
diameter  of  a  quill,  and  varies  in  length  from  four  to  six  inches;  it  terminates 
posteriorly  in  a  cul-de-sac  ;  its  anterior  extremity  becomes  constricted  into  a  nar- 
row straight  duct,  which  joins  on  its  inner  side  with  the  corresponding  vas  deferens, 
and  forms  the  ejaculatory  duct. 

The  ejaculatoiy  ducts,  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side,  are  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  ducts  of  the  vesiculse  seminales  with  tbe  vasa  deferentia.  Each 
duct  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length ;  it  commences  at  the  base  of  the 
prostate,  and  runs  forward  and  downward  between  tbe  middle  and  lateral  lobes,  and 
along  the  side  of  the  sinus  pocularis,  to  terminate  by  a  separate  slit-like  orifice  close 
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to  or  ju8t  within  the  margins  of  the  sinus  (verumontanum).  The  ducts  diminish  in 
size  and  converge  toward  their  termination. 

Staructore.— The  vesiculse  seminales  are  composed  of  three  coats :  an  external 
or  fibro-cellular ;  a  middle  or  mu%cular  coat,  which  is  thinner  than  in  the  vas 
deferens :  the  muscular  fibres  are  arranged  in  three  layers,  consisting  of  an  inner 
and  outer  longitudinal  stratum  and  an  intermediate  layer  of  circular  fibres ;  and 
an  internal  or  mucouB  coat,  which  is  pale,  of  a  whitish-brown  color,  and  presents 
a  delicate  reticular  structure,  like  that  seen  in  the  gall-bladder,  but  the  meshes  are 
finer.      The  epithelium  is  columnar. 

The  coats  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  are  extremely  thin.     They  are :  an  outer 

fibrous  layer,  which  is  almost  entirely  lost  after  their  entrance  into  the  prostate ; 

a   layer  of  muscular  fibres,  consisting  of  an  outer  thin  circular  and  an  inner 

longitudinal  layer;  and  the  mucous  membrane,  forming  the  only  constituents  of 

the  tubes. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  vesiculse  seminales  are  derived 
from  the  middle  and  inferior  vesical  and  middle  haemorrhoidal.  The  veins  and 
lymphatics  accompany  the  arteries.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pelvic 
plexus. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  vesiculse  seminales  are  often  the  seat  of  an  extension  of  the 
disease  in  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  testicle,  and  should  always  be  examined  from  the 
rectum  before  coming  to  a  decision  with  regard  to  castration  in  this  affection. 

Descent  of  the  Testes. 

The  testes  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  are  placed  at  the  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  behind  the  peritoneum,  in  front  and  a  little  below  the  kidneys. 
The  anterior  surface  and  sides  are  invested  by  peritoneum.     At  about  the  third 
month  of  intra-uterine  life  a  peculiar  structure,  the  gubernaculum  testis,  makes  its 
appearance.     This  structure  is  at  first  a  slender  band  which  extends  from  the 
situation  of  the  internal  ring  to  the  epididymis  and  body  of  the  testicle,  and  is 
then    continued  upward  in  front  of  the  kidney    toward    the   Diaphragm.     As 
development  advances  the  peritoneum  covering  the  testicle  encloses  it  and  forms 
a  mesentery,  the  m£sorchium,  which  also  encloses  the  gubernaculum  and  forms  two 
folds — one  above  the  testicle,  and  the  other  below  it.    The  one  above  the  testicle  is 
the  plica  vascularis,  and  contains  ultimately  the  spermatic  vessels ;  the  one  below, 
the  plica  guhernatrix,  contains  the  lower  part  of  the  gubernaculum,  which  ha^  now 
grown  into  a  thick  cord  ;  it  terminates  below  at  the  internal  ring  in  a  tube  of  peri- 
toneum, the  processus  vaginalis,  which  now  lies  in  the  inguinal  canal.     The  lower 
part  of  the  gubernaculum  by  the  fifth  month  has  become  a  thick  cord,  whilst  the 
upper  part  has  disappeared.     The  lower  part  can  now  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  central 
core  of  unstriped  muscle-fibre,  and  outside  this  of  a  firm  layer  of  striped  elements, 
connected,  behind  the  peritoneum,  with    the    abdominal   wall.     Later   on,  about 
the  sixth  month,  the  lower  end  of  the  gub  ernaculum  can  be  traced  into  the  inguinal 
,  canal,  extending  to  the  pubes,  and,  at  a    later  period,  to  the  bottom  of  the  scro- 
tum.    The  fold  of  peritoneum  constituting  the  processus  vaginalis  projects  itself 
downward  into  the  inguinal  canal,  forming    a  gradually  elongating  depression  or 
cul-de-sac,  which  eventually  reaches   the    bottom   of  the  scrotum.     This  cul-de- 
sac  is  now  invaginated  by  the  testicle,  as  the    body  of  the  foetus  grows,  for  the 
gubernaculum  does  not  grow  commensurately  with  the  growth  of  other  parts,  and 
therefore  the  testicle,  being  attached  by  the  gubernaculum  to  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum,  is  prevented  from  rising  as  the  body  grows,  and  is  drawn  first  into  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  eventually   into  the  scrotum.      By  the  eighth  month  the 
testicle  has  reached  the  scrotum,  preceded  by  the  lengthened  pouch  of  peritoneum, 
the  processus  vaginalis,  which  communicates  by  its  upper  extremity  with  the  per- 
itoneal  cavity.     Just  before  birth  the  upper  part  of  the  pouch  usually  becomes 
closed,  and  this  obliteration  extends  gradually  downward  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  testis.     The  process  of  peritoneum  surrounding  the  testis,  which  is 
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now  entirely  cut  off"  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  constitutes  the  tunica 
vaginalis} 

In  the  female,  a  small  cord,  corresponding  to  the  gubernaculum  in  the 
male,  descends  to  the  inguinal  region,  and  ultimately  forms  the  round  ligament 
of  the  uterus.  A  pouch  of  peritoneum  accompanies  it  along  the  inguinal  canal, 
analogous  to  the  processus  vaginalis  in  the  male :  it  is  called  the  canal  of  Nuck, 

Surgical  Anatomy.— Abnormalities  in  the  formation  and  in  the  descent  of  the  testide  may 
occur.     The  testicle  may  fail  to  be  developed,  or  the  testicle  may  be  fiiUy  developed  and  the  vas 
deferens  may  be  undeveloped  in  whole  or  part ;  or,  again,  both  testicle  and  vas  deferens  may  be 
folly  developed,  but  the  duct  may  not  become  connected  to  the  gland.    The  testicle  mav  fail  in  its 
descent  (cn/ptorchijmms),  or  it  may  descend  into  some  abnormal  position.   Thus  it  may  be  retained 
in  the  position  where  it  was  primarily  developed,  below  the  kidney;  or  it  may  descend  to  the 
internal  abdominal  ring,  but  fail  to  pass  througn  this  opening ;  it  may  be  retained  in  the  inguinal 
canal,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  common  position;  or  it  may  pass  through  the  estema] 
abdominal  ring  and  remain  just  outside  it,  failing  to  pass  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  get  into  some  abnormal  position :  it  may  pass  the  scrotiun  and  reach  the 
I>erin8eum,  or  it  may  fail  to  enter  the  inguinal  canal,  and  may  find  its  way  through  the  femoral 
ring  into  the  crural  canal,  and  present  itself  on  the  thigh  at  the  saphenous  opening.     There  is 
still  a  third  class  of  cases  of  abnormality  of  the  testicle,  where  the  orean  has  descended  in  due 
course  into  the  sorotum,  but  is  malplaced.    The  most  common  form  of  this  is  where  the  testicle 
IB  inverted;  that  is  to  say,  the  organ  is  rotated,  so  that  the  epididymis  is  connected  to  the  front 
of  the  scrotum,  and  the  body,  surrounded  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  is  directed  backward.    In 
these  cases  the  vas  deferens  is  to  be  felt  in  the  front  of  the  cord.    The  condition  is  of  importance 
in  connection  with  hydrocele  and  hsematocele,  and  the  position  of  the  testicle  should  always  be 
carefully  ascertained  before  performing  any  operation  for  these  affections.     Ag^in,  more  rarely, 
the  testicle  may  be  reversed.    This  is  a  condition  in  which  the  top  of  the  testicle,  indicated  by 
the  dobus  mfvjor  of  the  epididjmiis,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  vas  deferens  comes 
off  iTom  the  summit  of  the  organ. 

'  The  obliteration  of  the  process  of  peritoneum  which  accompanies  the  cord,  and  is  hence  called 
the /untcu/ar  procets,  is  often  incomplete.    See  section  on  Inguinal  Hernia. 
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EXTERNAL  OBQANS. 


THE  External  Organs  of  Q«neratlon  in  the  Female  are :  the  mons  Veneris,  the 
labia  majora  and  minora,  the  clitoria,  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  the  orifice  of 


Flo,  713.— The  vulva.   ExUroal  female  oigani  of  generation. 

the  vagina.  The  term  "  vulva  "  or  "  pudendum,"  as  generally  applied,  includes 
all  these  part«. 

The  Mons  Veneris  is  the  rounded  eminence  in  front  of  the  pubic  symphysis, 
formed  by  a  collection  of  fatty  tissue  beneath  the  integument.  It  surmounts  the 
vulva,  and  becomes  covered  with  hair  at  the  time  of  puberty. 

The  Iiabia  Uajora  are  two  prominent  longitudinal  cutaneous  folds  extending 
downward  from  the  mons  Veneris  to  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  perinieum,  and 
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enclosing  the  common  urino-sexual  opening.  Each  labiuni  is  formed  of  tvo  folds 
of  integument:  covered  with  hair  externally;  internally,  smooth  and  pinkish. 
The  inner  fold  ia  continuous  with  the  genito-urinary  mucous  tract.  Between  ihe 
two  folds  is  a  quantity  of  areolar  tissue,  fat,  and  a  tissue  resembling  the  dartosof 
the  scrotum,  besides  vessels,  nerves,  and  glands.  The  labia  are  thicker  in  front, 
where  they  form  by  their  meeting  the  anterior  commissure.  Posteriorly  they  are 
not  really  joined,  but  appear  to  become  lost  in  the  neighboring  integument, 
terminating  close  to,  and  nearly  parallel  with,  each  other.  Together  with  the 
connecting  skin  between  them,  they  form  the  posterior  commissure  or  posterior 
boundary  of  the  vulval  orifice.     The  interval  between  the  posterior  commissure  and 


FiQ.  748,— Vertical  median  section  of  the  femsle  pelvis. 

the  anus,  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  constitutes  the  peri- 
neeum  or  base  of  the  perinea]  body.  The  fourchette  is  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
latter,  and  between  it  and  the  hymen  is  a  depression,  the  fossa  navicularis.  The 
labia  correspond  to  the  scrotum  in  the  male. 

The  Labia  Minora,  or  Hymphee,  arc  two  small  cutaneous  folds,  situated  within 
the  labia  majora,  and  extending  from  the  clitoris  obliquely  downward,  outward, 
and  backward  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  on  each  side  of  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina,  between  which  and  the  labia  majora  they  are  lost.  Anteriorly,  the  two 
labia  minora  meet  and  form  the  fr<pnum  of  the  clitoris.  The  prujowcc  of  the  clitoris, 
passing  backward  on  each  side,  is  inserted,  as  it  were,  into  each  labium  minus. 
The  nymphse  are  really  modified  skin.  Their  internal  surfaces  have  numerous 
sebaceous  follicles. 

The  CUtoris  is  an  erectile  structure  analogous  to  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the 
penis.  It  is  situated  beneath  the  anterior  commissure,  partially  hidden  between  the 
anterior  extremities  of  the  labia  minora.     It  is  connected  to  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis 
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and  ischium  on  each  side  by  a  crus  ;  the  body  is  short  and  concealed  beneath  the 
labia;  the  free  extremity,  or  glarut  clitoridig,  is  a  small  rounded  tubercle,  consisting 
of  spongy  erectile  ti8sue,and highly  sensitive.  It  is  provided,  like  the  penis,  with 
a  suspensory  ligament,  and  with  two  email  muscles,  the  Erectores  clitoridis,  which 
are  inserted  into  the  crura  of  the  clitoris.  The  clitoris  consists  of  two  corpora 
cavernosa,  composed  of  erectile  tissue  enclosed  in  a  dense  layer  of  fibrous 
membrane,  united  together  along  their  inner  surfaces  by  an  incomplete  fibrous 
pectiniform  septum. 

Befween  the  clitoris  and  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  is  a  triangular  smooth 
surface,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  nymphs;  this  is  the  vestibule. 

The  orifice  of  the  urethra  (meatus  niWrins)  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the 
vestibule,  about  an  inch  below  the  clitoris  and  near  the  margin  of  the  vagina, 
surrounded  by  a  prominent  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Below  the  meatus 
urinariua  is  tne  orifice  of  the  vagina,  more  or  lees  closed  in  the  virgin  by  a  mem- 
branous fold,  the  hymen. 


Fia.  744.— Longitudinal  section  tbrough  the  pelvla  of  B  yoUDK  womau.    (Burdclcben.) 

The  Hrmen  is  a  membranous  fold  which  closes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
opening  of  the  vagina.  It  varies  much  in  shape.  Its  commonest  form  is  that  of 
a  ring,  generally  broadest  posteriorly :  sometimes  it  is  represented  by  a  semilunar 
fold,  with  its  concave  margin  turned  toward  the  pubes.  A  complete  septum 
stretched  across  thelowerpart  of  the  vaginal  orifice  is  called  "  imperforate  hymen." 
Occasionally  it  is  cribriform,  or  its  free  margin  forms  a  membranous  fringe,  or  it 
may  be  entirely  absent.  It  may  persist  after  copulation,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  test  of  virginity.  After  parturition  the  small  rounded  elevations 
known  as  the  earunculce  myrtiformex  are  found  as  the  remains  of  the  hymen. 

Olands  of  Bartholin. — On  each  side  of  the  commencement  of  the  vagina,  and 
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behind  the  hymen,  ie  a  round  or  oblong  body,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  of  the 
size  of  a  horse-bean,  analogous  to  Cowper's  gland  in  the  male.  It  is  called  ihe 
gland  of  Bartholin.  Each  gland  opens  by  means  of  a  long  single  duct  on  each 
side  external  to  the  hvmen. 


Fto.  7U.— The  female  perlDsum  after  remoTBl  of  ibe  gkEn  and  superBcial  faacia.    (Bardelebeu.) 

Bnllii  VeBtibali. — Extending  from  the  clitoris,  along  either  side  of  the  vestibule, 
and  lying  a  little  behind  the  nymphse,  are  two  large  oblong  masses,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  consisting  of  a  plexus  of  veins  enclosed  in  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous 
membrane.  These  bodies  are  narrow  in  front,  rounded  below,  and  are  connected 
with  the  crura  of  the  clitoris  and  rami  of  the  pubes :  they  are  termed  by  Kobelt  the 
bulbi  vettibuli,  and  he  considers  them  analogous  to  the  bulb  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum  in  the  male.  Immediately  in  front  of  these  bodies  is  a  smaller  venous 
plexus,  continuous  with  the  bulbi  veatibuli  behind  and  the  glans  clitoridis  in  front: 
it  is  called  by  Kobelt  the  para  intermedia,  and  is  considered  by  him  as  analogous 
to  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  which  immediately  succeeds 
the  bulb. 

BEIiATIOHS  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  Bladder  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  in  relation,  in 
front,  with  the  symphysis  pubis ;  behind,  with  the  utero-vesical  pouch  of  peritoneum, 
which  separates  it  from  the  body  of  the  uterus  ;  its  hage  lies  in  contact  with  the 
connective  tissue  in  front  of  the  cervix  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina.  Latera/lif. 
is  the  recto-vesical  fascia.     The  bladder  is  said  by  some  anatomists  to  be  larger  in 
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the  female  than  in  the  male.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  rise  above  the  symphysis 
pubis  till  more  distended  than  in  the  male,  but  this  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  more 
capacious  pelvis  rather  than  to  its  being  of  actually  larger  size. 

THE  UBETHBA. 

The  XJretlura  is  a  narrow  membranous  canal,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  extending  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  It  is 
placed  beneath  the  symphysis  pubis,  imbedded  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina ; 
and  its  direction  is  obliquely  downward  and  forw^ard,  its  course  being  slightly 
curved,  the  concavity  directed  forward  and  upward.  Its  diameter  when  undilated 
IS  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  urethra  perforates  the  triangular  ligament 
precisely  as  in  the  male. 

Structure. — The  urethra  consists  of  three  coats :  muscular,  erectile,  and  mucous. 

The  mu%cular  coat  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  bladder ;  it  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube,  and  consists  of  a  circular  stratum  of  muscular  fibres.  In 
addition  to  this,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  the  female 
urethra  is  surrounded  by  the  Compressor  urethrse,  as  in  the  male. 

A  thin  layer  of%pongy  erectile  tissue^  containing  a  plexus  of  large  veins  inter- 
mixed with  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre,  lies  immediately  beneath  the 
mucous  coat. 

The  mucous  coat  is  pale,  continuous  externally  with  that  of  the  vulva,  and 
internally  with  that  of  the  bladder  near  which  it  contains  many  tubular  mucous 
glands.  It  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds,  one  of  which  placed  along  the  floor 
of  the  canal,  resembles  the  verumontanum  in  the  male  urethra.  It  is  lined  by 
laminated  epithelium,  which  becomes  transitional  near  the  bladder.  Its  external 
orifice  is  surrounded  by  a  few  mucous  follicles. 

The  urethra,  from  not  being  surrounded  by  dense  resisting  structures^  as  in  the  mide,  admits 
of  considerable  dilatation,  which  enables  the  surgeon  to  remove  with  considerable  facility  calculi 
or  other  foreign  bodies  firom  the  cavity  of  the  bladder. 

THE  BEOTXTM. 

The  Rectum  is  more  capacious  and  less  curved  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male. 

The  first  portion  extends  from  the  left  sacro-iliac  articulation  to  the  middle 
of  the  sacrum.     Its  connections  are  similar  to  those  in  the  male. 

The  second  portion  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  covered  in  front  by 
the  peritoneum  for  a  short  distance,  at  its  upper  part :  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  third  portion  curves  backward  from  the  vagina  to  the  anus,  leaving 
a  space  which  corresponds  on  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  perinaeum.  Its 
extremity  is  surrounded  by  the  Sphincter  muscles,  and  its  sides  are  supported  by 
the  Levatores  ani. 

INTERNAL  ORGANS. 

The  Internal  Organs  of  Generation  are — the  vagina,  the  uterus  and  its  append- 
ages, the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  ovaries  and  their  ligaments,  and  the  round  ligaments. 

The  Vagina  extends  from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus.  It  is  situated  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  behind  the  bladder  and  in  front  of  the  rectum.  Its  direction  is 
curved  upward  and  backward,  at  first  in  the  line  of  the  outlet,  and  afterward  in 
that  of  the  axis  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Its  walls  are  ordinarily  in  contact, 
and  its  usual  shape  on  transverse  section  is  that  of  an  H,  the  transverse  limb 
being  slightly  curved  forward  or  backward,  whilst  the  lateral  limbs  are  somewhat 
convex  toward  the  median  line.  Its  length  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  along 
its  anterior  wall,  and  three  and  a  half  inches  along  its  posterior  wall.  It  is  con- 
stricted at  its  commencement,  and  becomes  dilated  mediallv,  and  narrowed  near  its 
uterine  extremity ;  it  surrounds  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  a  short 
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distance  from  the  os,  its  attachment  extending  higher  up  on  the  posterior  than  on 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus. 

BelationB. — Its  anterior  Burfaee  is  in  relation  with  the  base  of  the  bladder  and 
with  the  urethra.  Its  posterior  surface  is  connected  for  the  lower  three-fourths  of 
its  extent  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum,  the  upper  fourth  being  separated  from 
that  tube  by  the  recto-vaginal  fold  of  peritoneum,  which  forms  a  cul-de-sac  between 
the  vagina  and  rectum.  Its  sides  give  attachment  superiorly  to  the  broad  ligaments, 
and  inferiorly  to  the  Levatores  ani  muscles  and  recto-vesical  fascia. 

Structure. — The  vagina  consists  of  an  internal  mucous  lining,  of  a  muscular 
coat,  and  between  the  two  of  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  above  with  that  lining  the  uterus.  Its 
inner  surface  presents,  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls,  a  longitudinal  ridge 
or  raphe,  called  the  columns  of  the  vagina^  and  numerous  transverse  ridges  or 
rugae,  extending  outward  from  the  raphe  on  either  side.  These  rugae  are  divided 
by  furrows  of  variable  depth,  giving  to  the  mucous  membrane  the  appearance  of 
being  studded  over  with  conical  projections.  There  are  also  microscopic  papillae; 
the  projections  are  most  numerous  near  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  especially  in 
females  before  parturition.  The  epithelium  covering  the  mucous  membrane  is  of 
the  squamous  variety.  The  submucous  tissue  is  very  loose  and  contains  numerous 
large  veins,  which  by  their  anastomoses  form  a  plexus,  together  with  smooth  muscular 
fibres  derived  from  the  muscular  coat ;  it  is  regarded  by  Gussenbauer  as  an  erectile 
tissue.     It  contains  a  number  of  mucous  crypts,  but  no  true  glands. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers :  an  external  longitudinal,  which  is 
far  the  stronger,  and  an  internal  circular  layer.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are 
continuous  with  the  superficial  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus.  The  strongest 
fasciculi  are  those  attached  to  the  recto-vesical  fascia  on  each  side.  The  two  layers 
are  not  distinctly  separable  from  each  other,  but  are  connected  by  oblique  decus- 
sating fasciculi  which  pass  from  the  one  layer  to  the  other.  In  addition  to  this 
the  vagina  at  its  lower  end  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  striped  muscular  fibres,  the 
sphincter  vagina*  (see  page  464). 

External  to  the  muscular  coat  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  containing  a 
large  plexus  of  blood-vessels. 

The  erectile  tissue  consists  of  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue  situated  between 
the  mucous  membrane  and  the  muscular  coat;  imbedded  in  it  is  a  plexus  of  large 
veins,  and  numerous  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres  derived  from  the  circular 
muscular  layer.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  is  similar  to  that  found  in  other 
erectile  tissues. 

THE  UTEBIJS. 

The  Uterus  is  the  organ  of  gestation,  receiving  the  fecundated  ovum  in  its  cavity, 
retaining  and  supporting  it  during  the  development  of  the  foetus,  and  becoming 
the  principal  agent  in  its  expulsion  at  the  time  of  parturition. 

In  the  virgin  state  it  is  pear-shaped,  flattened  from  before  backward,  and 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum ;  it  is 
retained  in  its  position  by  the  round  and  broad  ligaments  on  each  side,  and  projects 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  below.  Its  upper  end,  or  base,  is  directed 
upward  and  forward ;  its  lower  end,  or  apex,  downward  and  backward,  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  therefore  forms  an  angle  with  the 
vagina,  since  the  direction  of  the  vagina  corresponds  to  the  axis  of  the  cavity  and 
outlet  of  the  pelvis.  The  uterus  measures  about  three  inches  in  length,  two  in 
breadth  at  its  upper  part,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  it  weighs  from  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

It  consists  of  two  parts :  (1)  the  body^  with  its  upper  broad  extremity,  the 
fundus  ;  and  (2)  the  cervix^  or  nech^  which  is  partly  above  the  vagina  and  partly 
in  the  vagina.  The  fundus  is  placed  on  a  line  below  the  level  of  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  being  directed  forward  behind  the  upper  portion  of  the  anterior  pelvic 
wall. 
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The  division  between  the  bodj  and  cervix  is  indicated  externally  by  a  slight 
constriction,  and  by  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  nterus  on  to  the  bladder,  and  internally  by  a  narrowing  of  the  csnal,  called 
the  internal  ob. 

The  body  gradually  narrows  from  the  fundus  to  the  neck.  Its  anterior  surface 
is  flattened,  compared  to  the  posterior,  covered  by  peritoneum  throughout,  and 
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separated  from  the  bladder  by  the  utero-veaical  pouch.  Its  posterior  surface  is 
convex  transversely,  covered  by  peritoneum  throughout,  and  separated  from  the 
rectum  by  some  convolutions  of  the  intestine.  Its  lateral  margins  are  concave,  and 
give  attachment  to  the  Fallopian  tube  above,  the  round  ligament  below  and  in  front 
of  this,  and  the  ligament  of  the  ovary  behind  both  of  these  structures. 

The  cervix  ia  the  lower  constricted  segment  of  the  uterus ;  around  its  circum- 
ference is  attached  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina,  which  extends  upward  a  greater 
distance  behind  than  in  front. 

The  supravaginal  portion  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum  in  front;  a  pad  of 
cellular  tissue  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  bladder.  Behind,  the  peritoneum  is 
extended  over  its  upper  part.  The  vaginal  portion  is  the  rounded  lower  end  pro- 
jecting into  the  vagina.  On  its  surface  is  a  small  aperture,  the  og  uteri,  generally 
circular  in  shape,  but  sometimes  oval  or  almost  linear.  The  margin  of  the  opening 
is,  in  the  absence  of  past  parturition  or  disease,  quite  smooth. 

Ligaments. — The  ligaments  of  the  uterus  are  eight  in  number:  one  anterior: 
one  posterior;  two  lateral  or  broad;  two  sac ro- uterine, — all  these  being  formed  of 
peritoneum — and,  lastly,  two  round  ligaments. 

The  anterior  ligament  (vesi co-uterine)  is  reflected  on  to  the  bladder  from  the 
front  of  the  uterus,  at  the  junction  of  the  supravaginal  cervix  and  body. 

The  posterior  ligament,  (recto-uterine)  passes  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
uterus  over  the  upper  fourth  of  the  vagina,  and  thence  on  to  the  rectum  and  sacrum. 
It  thus  forms  a  pouch  called  Douglas's  pouch  (Fig.  747).  the  boundaries  of  which  are, 
in  front,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  the  supravaginal  cervix,  and  the  upper 
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fourth  of  the  vf^iaa;  behind,  the  rectum  and  sacrum;  above,  the  small  inteBtine: 
and,  laterally,  the  sacro-uterine  ligaments  investing  recto-vesical  fascia. 

The  two  lateral  or  broad  ligaments  pass  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  to  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis,  forming  a  septum  across  the  pelvis,  which  divides  thai 
cavity   into   two   portions.      In   the   anterior  part   are    contained    the   bladder. 
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•  urethra,  and  vagina;  in  the  posterior  part,  the  rectum.  Between  the  two  laveis 
of  each  broad  ligament  are  contaiiied---(l)  the  Fallopian  tubes  superiorly ;  (2)  iW 
round  ligament ;  (3)  the  ovary  and  its  ligament ;  (4)  the  parovarium,  or  orgin 
of  Rosenmiiller;  (5)  connective  tissue;  and  (6)  unstriped  muscular  fibre. 
Between  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube  and  the  lower  attachment  of 
the  broad  ligament  is  a  concave  rounded  margin  called  the  infundibuh-peline  liga- 
ment (Fig.  752).     The  upper  border  is  often  known  as  the  mesosalpinx. 

The  sacro-uterine  ligaments  pass  from  the  second  and  third  bones  of  the  sacrum, 
downward  and  forward,  to  be  attached  one  on  each  side  of  the  uterus  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  supravaginal  cervix  and  the  body,  this  point  corresponding  internallj 
to  the  jKisition  of  the  os  internum.     (For  the  I'ound  ligaments,  see  page  1177.) 

The  cavitf  of  the  utenu  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  or^n; 
that  portion  of  the  cavity  which  corresponds  to  the  body  is  triangular,  flattened 
from  before  backward,  so  that  its  walla  are  closely  approximated,  and  having  I's 
base  directed  upward  toward  the  fundus.  At  each  superior  angle  is  a  fiumw- 
shaped  cavity,  which  constitutes  the  remains  of  the  division  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus  into  two  comua,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  cavity  is  the  minute  orifice  of 
the  Fallopian  tube.  At  the  inferior  angle  of  the  uterine  cavity  is  a  small  con- 
stricted opening,  the  internal  orifice  (ostium  internum),  which  leads  into  the 
cavity  of  the  cervix. 
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The  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  somewhat  fusiform,  flattened  from  before  backward, 
bro&der  at  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  communicates  below  with  the 
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vagina.  The  wall  of  the  canal  presents,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  a  longitudinal 
column,  from  which  proceed  a  number  of  small  oblique  columns,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  branches  from  the  stem  of  a  tree ;  and  hence  the  name  arbor  vitcR  uterina 


(plicae  palmatae)  applied  to  it.     These  folds  usually  become  very  indistinct  after  the 
tirst  labor  (Fig.  750). 

StrDctnTe, — The  uterus  is  composed  of  three  coats — an  external  serous  coat,  a 
middle  or  muscular,  and  an  internal  mucous  coat. 
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The  9ero\A8  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum  ;  it  invests  the  fundus  and  tie 
whole  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  but  only  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  its  anterior  surface.  In  the  lower  fourth  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face the  peritoneum,  though  covering  the  uterus,  is  not  closely  connected  with 
it,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  layer  of  loose  cellular  tissue  and  some  large 
veins. 

The  miLBcular  coat  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus.  In 
the  unimpregnated  state  it  is  dense,  firm,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  cuts  almost  hke 
cartilage.  It  is  thick  opposite  the  middle  of  the  body  and  fundus,  and  thin  at 
the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  consists  of  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular 
fibres,  disposed  in  layers,  intermixed  with  areolar  tissue,  blood-vessels,  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  nerves.  In  the  impregnated  state  the  muscular  tissue  becomes  more 
prominently  developed,  and  is  disposed  in  three  layers — external,  middle,  and 
internal. 

The  external  layer  is  placed  beneath  the  peritoneum,  disposed  as  a  thin  plane 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  It  consists  of  fibres  which  pass  trans- 
versely across  the  fundus,  and,  converging  at  each  superior  angle  of  the  uterus, 
are  continued  on  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  round  ligament,  the  ligament  of  the 
ovary :  some  passing  at  each  side  into  the  broad  ligament,  and  others  running 
backward  from  the  cervix  into  the  sacro-uterine  ligaments. 

The  middle  layer  of  fibres,  which  is  thickest,  presents  no  regularity  in  its 
arrangement,  being  disposed  longitudinally,  obliquely,  and  transversely.  It  con- 
tains most  blood-vessels. 

The  internal  or  deep  layer  is  the  greatly  hypertrophied  muscularis  muco%(B  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  It  consists  of  circular  fibres  arranged  in  the  form  of  two 
hollow  cones,  :he  apices  of  which  surround  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
their  bases  intermingling  with  one  another  on  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  uterus. 
At  the  internal  os  these  circular  fibres  form  a  distinct  sphincter. 

The  mucou%  membrane  is  smooth,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  tissue. 
It  is  continuous,  through  the  fimbrinated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  with 
the  peritoneum,  and  through  the  os  uteri  with  the  lining  of  the  vagina. 

In  the  body  of  the  uterus  it  is  smooth,  soft,  of  a  pale  red  color  lined  by  colum- 
nar ciliated  epithelium,  and  presents,  when  viewed  with  a  lens,  the  orifices  of 
numerous  tubular  follicles  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  It  is  unpro- 
vided with  any  submucosa,  but  is  intimately  connected  with  the  innermost  layer 
of  the  muscular  coat,  which  is  regarded  as  the  muscularis  mucosae.  In  structure 
its  corium  differs  from  ordinary  mucous  membrane,  consisting  of  an  embryonic 
nucleated  and  highly  cellular  form  of  connective  tissue  in  which  run  numerous 
large  lymphatics.  In  it  are  the  tube-like  uterine  glands,  which  are  of  small  size 
in  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  but  shortly  after  impregnation  become  enlarged, 
elongated,  presenting  a  contorted  or  waved  appearance  toward  their  closed  extrem- 
ities, which  reaches  into  the  muscularis,  and  may  be  single  or  bifid.  They  consist 
of  a  delicate  membrane,  lined  by  an  epithelium,  which  becomes  ciliated  toward  the 
orifices.  In  the  impregnated  uterus  the  epithelium  loses  its  ciliated  character,  is 
thicker  and  tougher,  and  is  provided  with  a  submucous  layer  of  areolar  tissue. 

In  the  cervix  the  mucous  membrane  is  sharply  differentiated  from  that  of  the 
uterine  cavity.  It  is  thrown  into  numerous  transverse  folds,  which  are  arranged 
along  an  anterior  and  posterior  longitudinal  raphe,  presenting  an  appearance  which 
has  received  the  name  of  arbor  vitce.  In  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  canal  the 
mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  numerous  deep  glandular  follicles,  which  secrete 
a  clear  viscid  alkaline  mucus ;  and  in  addition,  extending  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  canal,  are  a  variable  number  of  little  cysts,  presumably  follicles,  which  have 
become  occluded  and  distended  with  retained  secretion.  They  are  called  the  oimla 
Nabothi,  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  lower  half  of  the  cervical  canal 
presents  numerous  papillae.  The  epithelium  of  the  upper  two-thirds  is  columnar 
and  ciliated,  but  below  this  it  loses  its  cilia,  and  gradually  changes  to  squamous 
epithelium  close  to  the  external  os. 
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Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  (trterie»  of  the  uterus  are  the  aterine,  from  the  internal 
iliac,  and  the  ovarian,  from  the  aorta.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  tortuous 
course  in  the  Bubstauce  of  the  organ  and  for  their  frequent  anastomoses.  The 
termination  of  the  ovarian  artery  meeta  the  termination  of  the  uterine  artery,  and 
forma  an  anastomotic  trunk  from  which  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the 
uterus,  their  disposition  being,  as  shown  by  John  Williams,  circular.  The  veins 
are  of  large  size,  and  correspond  with  the  arteries.  In  the  impregnated  uterus 
these  vessels  are  termed  the  uterine  sinuses,  consisting  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  veins  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  canal  channelled  through  the  substance  of 
the  uterus.  They  terminate  in  the  uterine  plexuses.  The  lyviphatics  of  the  body 
terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands,  those  of  the  cervix  in  the  pelvic  glands.     The 
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nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  and  ovarian  plexuses,  and  from 
the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves. 

The  form,  size,  and  situation  of  the  ut«rus  vary  at  different  periods  of  life  and  under  dif- 

III  thefoefiti  the  uterus  is  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  projecting  beyond  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis.     The  cervix  is  considerably  larger  than  the  body. 

At  piiherty  the  uterus  is  pjTiform  in  atiape,  and  weighs  from  eiicht  to  ten  drachms.  It  has 
descended  into  the  pelvis,  the  fundus  bein;;  just  below  the  level  of  the  brim  of  this  cavity.  The 
arbor  vitie  is  distinct,  and  extends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  organ. 

Durin/f  meiitlnuition  the  or^n  is  enlarged,  and  more  vascular,  ils  surfaces  rounder ;  the 
OS  externum  is  rounded,  its  labia  swollen,  and  the  lioiDft  membrane  of  the  body  thickened, 
Hofter  and  of  a  darker  color.  According  to  J.  Williams,  at  each  recurrence  of  menstruation  a 
molecular  disintegration  of  the  mucous  membrane  takes  plaee,  which  leads  to  its  couipleie 
removal,  onl^  the  bases  of  the  glands  imbedded  in  the  muscle  being  left.  At  the  cessiition 
of  menstruation  by  a  prohferation  of  the  remaining  structures  a  fresh  mucous  membrane  is 
formed. 

During  pTegaancy  the  uterus  becomes  enormously  enlarged,  and  in  the  ninth  month  reaches 
the  epigastric  region.  The  increase  in  size  is  partly  due  to  growth  of  pre-existing  muscle  and 
partly  to  development  of  new  fibres. 

After  parturition  the  uterus  nearly  regains  its  usual  size,  weighing  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  but  its  cavity  is  larger  than  in  the  virgin  state,  the  external  orifice  is  more  marked,  its 
edges  present  a  fissured  surface,  its  vessels  are  tortuous,  and  its  muscular  layers  are  more 
defined. 
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In  old  age  tlie  uterus  becomes  atrophied,  and  paler  and  denser  in  testure ;  a  more  dkioct 
constriction  separates  the  body  and  cervix.  The  ostium  internum  and.  occasionally,  the  raging 
orifice  often  become  obliterated,  and  its  labiii  almost  entirely  disappear. 

APPENDAGES  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

The  appendages  of  the  ntems  are  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  ovaries  and  their 
ligaments,  and  the  round  ligaments.  They  are  placed  in  the  following  order:  in 
front  is  the  round  ligament ;  the  Fallopian  tube  occupies  the  upper  margin  of  the 
broad  ligament;  the  ovary  and  its  ligament  are  behind  and  below  both. 

THB  FALLOPIAN  TUBES. 
The  Fallopian  Tubes,  or  Ovidncts,  convey  the  ova  from  the  ovaries  to  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus.  They  are  two  in  numher,  one  on  each  side,  situated  in  the  upper 
margin  of  the  broad  ligament,  extending  from  each  superior  angle  of  the  uterus  to 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  Each  tube  is  about  four  inches  in  length  ;  and  is  described 
as  consisting  of  three  portions  :  (1)  the  hthniug,  or  inner  constricted  half;  (2)  the 
ampulla,  or  outer  dilated  portion,  which   curves  over    the  ovary;    and  (3)  the 


Fia.Tfi2.— t^tcrine  appendage!,  leen  rrom  behind.    (Henle.) 

tnfundibulum  with  its  o»tium  abdominale,  surrounded  by  fimhrise,  one  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  ovary,  the  fimbria  ovarica.  The  general  direction  of  the  Fallopian 
tube  is  outward  and  upward,  backward  &nd  downward.  The  uterine  opening  is 
minute,  and  will  only  admit  a  fine  bristle ;  the  abdominal  opening  is  comparatively 
much  larger.  In  connection  with  the  fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian  tube  or  with  the  broad 
ligament  close  to  them  there  is  frequently  one  or  more  small  vesicles  floating  on 
a  long  stalk  of  peritoneum.  These  are  termed  the  hydatidt  of  Morgagni,  and  are 
probably  of  peritoneal  origin. 

Stmctuie. — The  Fallopian  tube  consists  of  three  coats — serous,  muscular,  and 
mucous. 

The  external  or  serous  coat  is  peritoneal. 

The  middle  or  mu»ev.lar  coat  consists  of  an  external  longitudinal  and  an  internal 
circular  layer  of  muscular  fibres  continuous  with  those  of  the  uterus. 

The  internal  or  mucoux  coat  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  uterus 
and,  at  the  free  extremity  of  the  tube,  with  the  peritoneum.  It  is  thrown  into 
longitudinal  folds,  which  in  the  outer,  larger  part  of  the  tube,  or  ampulla,  are  mucli 
more  extensive  than  in  the  narrow  canal  of  the  Isthmus.  The  lining  epithelium 
is  columnar  ciliated.  This  form  of  epithelium  is  also  found  on  the  inner  siirfat^ 
of  the  fimbriae,  while  on  the  outer  or  serous  surfaces  of  these  processes  the 
epithelium  gradually  merges  into  the  endothelium  of  the  peritoneum. 
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THE  OVABIES. 

The  Ovaries  {te»tes  muUebres,  Galen)  are  analogous  to  the  testes  in  the  male. 
They  are  oval-shaped,  flattenell  bodies  of  an  elongated  form,  situated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  uterus,  connected  to  the  posterior  layer  of  the  broad  ligament  behind 
and  below  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Each  ovary  is  connected  by  its  anterior  straight 
margin  to  the  broad  ligaments;  by  its  lower  extremity  to  tne  uterus  by  a  proper 
ligament,  the  ligament  of  the  ovary ;  and  by  its  upper  end  to  the  fimbriated  extremity 
of  the  Fallopian  tube  by  the  ovarian  fimbria;  its  mesial  and  lateral  surfaces  and 
posterior  convex  border  are  free.  The  ovaries  are  of  a  grayish-pink  color,  and  pre- 
sent either  a  smooth  or  puckered,  uneven  surface.  They  are  each  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  weight  from  one  to  two  drachms. 

The  exact  position  of  the  ovary  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  difference 
of  opinion,  and  writers  differ  much  as  to  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  posi- 
tion. The  fact  appears  to  be  that  it  is  differently  placed  in  different  individuals. 
Hasse  has  described  it  as  being  situated  with  its  long  axis  transverse,  or  almost 
transverse,  to  the  pelvic  cavity.     Schultze,  on  the  other  band,  believes  that  its 


their  pmper  position  It 


Posterior  view.   The  parts  have  been  somewhst  displaced  from 
d  outward.    (Frum  a 


long  axis  is  an tero- posterior.  Kolliker  asserts  that  the  truth  lies  between  these 
two  views,  and  that  the  ovary  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  pelvis,  its  long  axis  lying 
parallel  to  the  external  iliac  vessels,  with  its  surface  directed  inward  and  outward,  and 
its  convex  free  border  upward.  His  has  made  some  important  observations  on  tfais 
subject,  and  his  views  are  largely  accepted.  He  teaches  that  the  uterus  rarely  lies 
symmetrically  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  but  is  generally  inclined  to  one 
or  other  side,  most  frequently  to  the  left,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  The 
position  of  the  two  ovaries  varies  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  uterus.  When 
the  uterus  is  inclined  to  the  left,  the  ovary  of  this  side  hes  with  its  long  axis 
vertical  and  with  one  side  closely  applied  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  pelvis,  while  the 
ovary  of  the  opposite  side,  being  dragged  upon  by  the  inclination  of  the  uteinis. 
lies  obliquely,  its  outer  extremity  being  retained  in  close  apposition  to  the  side  of 
the  pelvis  by  the  infundibulo-pelvic  ligament  (page  1170).  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  uterus  is  inclined  to  the  right,  the  position  of  the  two  ovaries  is  exactly 
reversed,  the  right  being  vertical  and  the  left  obliipie.  In  whichever  position  the 
ovary  is  placed,  the  Fallopian  tube  forms  a  loop  around  it,  the  uterine  half 
ascending  obliquely  over  it,  and  the  outer  half,  including  the  dilated  extremity, 
descending  and  bulging  freely  behind  it.  From  this  extremity  the  fimbriae  pass 
upward  on  to  the  ovary  and  closelv  embrace  it. 

StructTire. — The  ovarv  consists  of  a  number  of  Graafian  vesicles  imbedded  in 
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the  meshes  of  a  stroma  or  framework,  and  invested  by  a  serous  covering  derived 
from  the  peritoneum. 

Serout  Covering. — Though  the  investing  membrane  of  the  ovary  is  derived 
from  the  peritoneum,  it  differs  essentially  from  that  structure,  inasmuch  as  its 
epithelium  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  columnar  cells,  instead  of  the  flattened 
endothelial  cells  of  other  parts  of  the  membrane ;  this  haa  been  tenned  the  ger- 
minal epithdium  of  Waldeyer.  and  gives  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary  a  dull  gray 
aspect  instead  of  the  shining  smoothness  of  serous  membranes  generally. 

Stroma. — The  stroma  is  a  peculiar  soft  tissue,  abundantly  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels, consisting  for  the  most  part  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  with  a  small  amount 
of  ordinary  connective  tissue.  T bese  cells  have  been  regarded  by  some  anatomists 
aa  unstriped  muscle-cells,  which,  indeed,  they  most  resemble  (His) ;  by  others  as 
connective- tissue  cells  (Waldeyer,  Henle,  and  Kolliker).  On  the  surface  of  the 
organ  this  tissue  is  much  condensed,  and  forms  a  layer  composed  of  short  connec- 
tive-tissue fibres,  with  fusiform  cells  between  them.  This  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  distinct  fibrous  covering,  and  was  termed  the  tunica  albuyinea,  but  is  nothing 
more  than  a  condensed  layer  of  the  stroma  of  the  ovary. 

Onaflan  Follicles. — Upon  making  a  section  of  an  ovary  numerous  round  trau.s- 
parent  vesicles  of  various  sizes  are  to  be  seen  ;  they  are  the  Graafian  vesicleg  orfol- 
licles,  the  ovisacs  containing  the  ova.    Immediately  beneath  the  superficial  covering 
is  a  layer  of  stroma,  in  which  are  a  large  number  of  minute  vesicles  of  uniform  size, 
about  j^jj  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     These  are  the  Graafian  vesicles  in  their  earliest 
condition,  and  the  layer  where  they  are  found  has  been  termed  the  cortical  layer. 
They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  ovary  of  ihe  young  child.     After  pubertv 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  child- 
bearing  period  large  and  mature. 
or  almost  mature.    Graafian    vesi- 
cles are  also  found  in  the  cortical 
layer  in  small  numbers,  and  also 
"corpora  lutea,"  the   remains  of 
vesicles  which  have  burst  and  are 
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OuWr  covering.    1'.  Atlached  border,    a.  Centra!  MromB.  «™                                                         «■ 

3.  Peripheral  Btroma.     4.  BlDcxI-veBBeia.    &.  Graafian  tol-  "'"'                                  , 

llcles  In  thcfr  eiir11e«t  atage.    8,  7,  8.  More  advanced  foUl-  granaloia. 

cles.    ».   An  almost  melure  /oUlcle.    V.    FoUlrle  from  F:c.75S.-i^ectlon  of  Ihe  Graafian  vei- 

which  Ihe  ovum  has  escaped.    10.  Corpus  luteuin.  Icle.    (^ftcr  Von  Baer.) 

undergoing  atrophy  and  absorption.  Beneath  this  superficial  stratum  other  large 
and  more  mature  Graafian  vesicles  are  found  imbedded  in  the  ovarian  stroma. 
These  increase  in  size  as  they  recede  from  the  surface  toward  a  highly  vascular 
stroma  in  the  centre  of  the  organ,  termed  the  meiiidlaiy  substance  (zona  vascuhsa. 
Waldeyer).  This  stroma  forms  the  tissue  of  the  hilum  by  which  the  ovary  is 
attached,  and  through  which  the  blood-vessels  enter;  it  does  not  contain  any 
Gi'aafian  vesicles. 

The  larger  Graafian  follicles  consist  of  an  external  fibro-vascular  coat  connected 
with  the  surrounding  stroma  of  the  ovary  by  a  network  of  -blood-vessels ;  and  an 
internal  coat,  named  ovicapsule,  which  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  called 
the  membrana  granulosa.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  vesicles  is 
transparent  and  albuminous,  and  in  it  is  suspended  the  ovum.  In  that  part  of 
the  mature  Graafian  vesicle  which  is  nearest  the  surface  of  the  ovary  the  cells  of 
the  membrana  granulosa  are  collected  into  a  mass  which  projects  into  the  cavity 
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of  the  vesicle.     This  is  termed  the  discus  proligerus,  and  in  this  the  ovum  is 
imbedded.^ 

The  ova  are  formed  from  the  germ-epithelium  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary :  the 
cells  become  enlarged  and  involuted,  forming  little  depressions  on  the  surface  of 
the  ovary.    As  they  sink  deeper  into  the  tissue  they  become  enclosed  by  the  out- 
growth of  processes  from  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  and,  becoming  surrounded,  their 
connection  with  the  surface  is  cut  off,   and  the  geim-epithelium  forming  the 
involution  is  contained  in  a  cavity,  the  future  Graafian  follicle.    The  germ-cell  or 
cells  now  form  the  ovum  ;  the  cell-wall  forms  the  vitelline  membrane ;  the  nucleus, 
the   germinal  area  or  vesicle ;  and  a  nucleolus,  which  soon  appears,  the  germinal 
spot.      A  clear  homogeneous  protoplasm  is  formed  within  the  cell,  constituting  the 
yelk,  and  thus  the  primordial  ovum  is  developed.     According  to  Dr.  Foullis,  the 
cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  are  formed  out  of  the  nuclei  of  the  fibro-cellular 
stroma  of  the  ovary.^ 

The  development  and  maturation  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  and  ova  continue 
uninterruptedly  from  puberty  to  the  end  of  the  fruitful  period  of  woman's  life, 
while  their  formation  commences  before  birth.  Before  puberty  the  ovaries  are 
small,  the  Graafian  vessels  contained  in  them  are  disposed  in  a  comparatively 
thick  layer  in  the  cortical  substance  ;  here  they  present  the  appearance  of  a  large 
number  of  minute  closed  vesicles,  constituting  the  early  condition  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle;  many,  however,  never  attain  full  development,  but  shrink  and  disappear, 
their  ova  being  incapable  of  impregnation.  At  puberty  the  ovaries  enlarge,  are 
more  vascular,  the  Graafian  vesicles  are  developed  in  greater  abundance,  and  their 
ova  are  capable  of  fecundation. 

Discharge  of  the  Ovum. — The  Graafian  vesicles,  after  gradually  approaching 
the  surface  of  the  ovary,  burst :  the  ovum  and  fluid  contents  are  liberated,  and 
escape  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovary,  passing  thence  into  the  Fallopian  tube.* 

In  the  foetus  the  ovaries  are  situated,  like  the  testes,  in  the  lumbar  region,  near 
the  kidneys.  They  may  be  distinguished  from  those  bodies  at  an  early  period  by 
their  elongated  and  flattened  form,  and  by  their  position,  which  is  at  first  oblique 
and  then  nearly  transverse.     They  gradually  descend  into  the  pelvis. 

Lying  above  the  ovary  in  the  broad  ligament  between  it  and  the  Fallopian  tube 
is  the  organ  of  BosenmtUler,  called  also  the  parovarium.  This  is  the  remnant  of  a 
foetal  structure,  described  at  page  137.  In  the  adult  it  consists  of  a  few  closed  con- 
voluted tubes  lined  with  epithelium,  which  converge  toward  the  ovary,  but  which 
are  connected  at  their  opposite  extremities  with  a  longitudinal  tube,  the  duct  of 
Gartner  (epd'ophoron),  which  ends  in  a  bulbous  or  hydated  swelling.  The  paro- 
varium is  connected  at  its  uterine  extremity  with  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  duct. 
The  pard'ophoron  corresponds  to  the  paradidymis  of  the  male,  and  is  found, 
when  present,  near  the  uterus. 

The  Ligament  of  the  Ovary  is  a  rounded  cord  which  extends  from  each  superior 
angle  of  the  uterus  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ovary ;  it  consists  of  fibrous  tissue 
and  a  few  muscular  fibres  derived  from  the  uterus. 

The  Bound  Ligaments  are  two  rounded  cords,  between  four  and  five  inches  in 
length,  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  in  front  of  and  below  the 
Fallopian  tube.  Commencing  on  each  side  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  uterus,  this 
ligament  passes  forward,  upward,  and  outward  through  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  along  the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  labia  majora,  in  which  it  becomes  lost.  The 
round  ligament  consists  principally  of  muscular  tissue  prolonged  from  the  uterus ; 
also  of  some  fibrous  and  areolar  tissue,  besides  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  enclosed 
in  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  which  in  the  foetus  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a 
tubular  process  for  a  short  distance  into  the  inguinal  canal.  This  process  is  called 
the  canal  of  Nuck,    It  is  generally  obliterated  in  the  adult,  but  sometimes  remains 

'  For  a  description  of  the  ovum,  see  page  100. 
*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburghj  April.  1875. 

'  This  is  effected  either  by  application  of  the  tube  to  the  ovary,  or  by  a  curling  upward  of  the 
iimbriated  extremity,  so  that  the  ovum  is  caught  as  it  falls. 
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pervious  even  in  advanced  life.     It  is  analogous  to  the  peritoneal  pouch  which 
accompanies  the  descent  of  the  testis. 

Vessels  and  Kerres. — The  arteries  of  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes  are  the 
ovarian  from  the  aorta.  They  enter  the  attached  border,  or  hilnm,  of  the  ovarv. 
The  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries ;  they  form  a  plexus  near  the  ovary,  the 
pampiniform  plexus.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  or 
pelvic  plexus,  and  from  the  ovarian  plexus,  the  Fallopian  tube  receiving  a  branch 
from  one  of  the  uterine  nerves. 

THE    MAHMAKT    GLANDS. 

The  mammsB,  or  breasts,  are  accessory  glands  of  the  generative  svsiem.  which 
secrete  the  milk.  They  exist  in  the  male  as  well  as  in  the  female,  but  in  the 
former  only  in  the  rudimentary  stale,  unless  their  growth  is  excited  by  peculiar 
circumstances.    In  the  female  ihey  are  two  large  hemispherical  eminenceE  situated 


Fig.  7£(t.— Dissection  of  tbe  loner  bdlr  of  the  femole  breast  during  tlic  period  of  laclatlon.    iFrom  Lufcbka.j 

toward  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  pectoral  region,  corresponding  to  the  intervals 
between  the  third  and  sixth  or  seventh  ribs,  and  extending  from  the  side  of  the 
sternum  to  the  axilla.  Their  weight  and  dimensions  differ  at  different  jieriods 
of  life  and  in  different  individuals.  Before  puberty  they  are  of  small  size,  but 
enlarge  as  the  generative  organs  become  more  completely  developed.  They 
increase  during  pregnancy,  and  especially  after  delivery,  and  become  atrophied  in 
old  age.  The  left  mamma  is  generally  a  little  larger  than  the  right.  Their  bas»^ 
is  nearly  circular,  flattened  or  slightly  concave,  and  has  its  long  diameter  directed 
upward  and  outward  toward  the  axilla ;  they  are  separated  from  the  Pectoral  and 
Serratus  magnus  muscles  by  a  layer  of  fascia.  The  outer  surface  of  the  mamma 
is  convex,  and  presents,  just  below  the  centre,  a  small  conical  prominence,  the  nipple 
{niavtmiUa).  The  surface  of  the  nipple  is  dark-colored  and  surrounded  by  an 
areola  having  a  colore*!  tint.  In  the  virgin  the  areola  is  of  a  delicate  rosy  hue; 
about  the  second  month  after  impregnation  it  enlarges  and  acquires  a  darker  tinge, 
which  increases  as  pregnancy  advances,  becoming  in  some  cases  of  a  dark -brown 
or  even  black  color.  This  color  diminishes  as  soon  as  lactation  is  over,  but  is 
never  entirely  lost  throughout  life.  These  changes  in  the  color  of  the  areolaare 
of  importance  in  forming  a  conclusion  in  a  case  of  suspected  first  pregnancy. 
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The  nipple  is  a  cylindrical  or  conical  eminence  capable  of  undergoing  a  sort  of 
erection  from  mechanical  excitement,  a  change  mainly  due  to  the  contraction  of  its 
muscular  fibres.  It  is  of  a  pink  or  brownish  hue,  its  surface  wrinkled  and  provided 
with  papillae,  and  it  is  perforated  at  the  tip  by  numerous  orifices,  the  apertures  of 
the  lactiferous  ducts.  Near  the  base  of  the  nipple  and  upon  the  surface  of  the 
areoli  are  numerous  sebaceous  glands,  which  become  much  enlarged  during  lacta- 
tion, and  present  the  appearance  of  small  tubercles  beneath  the  skin.  These 
glands  secrete  a  peculiar  fatty  substance,  which  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  nipple  during  the  act  of  sucking.  The  nipple  consists  of  numerous 
vessels,  intermixed  with  plain  muscular  fibres,  which  are  principally  arranged  in  a 
circular  manner  around  the  base,  some  few  fibres  radiating  from  base  to  apex. 

Structure. — The  mamma  consists  of  gland-tissue  ;  of  fibrous  tissue,  connecting  its 
lobes ;  and  of  fatty  tissue  in  the  intervals  between  the  lobes.  The  gland-tissue, 
when  freed  from  fibrous  tissue  and  fat,  is  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  firm  in  texture, 
circular  in  form,  flattened  from  before  backward,  thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the 
circumference,  and  presenting  several  inequalities  on  its  surface,  especially  in  front. 
It  consists  of  numerous  lobes,  and  these  are  composed  of  lobules  connected  together 
by  areolar  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  ducts.  The  smallest  lobules  consist  of  a  cluster 
of  rounded  alveoli,  which  open  into  the  smallest  branches  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  ; 
these  ducts,  uniting,  form  larger  ducts,  which  terminate  in  a  single  canal,  correspond- 
ing with  one  of  the  chief  subdivisions  of  the  gland.  The  number  of  excretory  ducts 
varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  :  they  are  termed  the  tuhuli  lactiferi.,  or  galaetophori. 
They  converge  toward  the  areola,  beneath  which  they  form  dilatations,  or  ampiillce, 
which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  milk,  and  at  the  base  of  the  nipple  become 
contracted  and  pursue  a  straight  course  to  its  summit,  perforating  it  by  separate 
orifices  considerably  narrower  than  the  ducts  themselves.  The  ducts  are  composed 
of  areolar  tissue,  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  elastic  fibres  and  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres :  their  mucous  lining  is  continuous,  at  the  point  of  the  nipple,  with 
the  integument.  The  epithelium  of  the  mammary  gland  differs  according  to  the 
state  of  activity  of  the  organ.  In  the  gland  of  a  woman  who  is  not  pregnant  or 
suckling  the  alveoli  are  very  small  and  solid,  being  filled  with  a  mass  of  granular 
polyhedral  cells.  During  pregnancy  the  alveoli  enlarge  and  the  cells  undergo 
rapid  multiplication.  At  the  commencement  of  lactation  the  cells  in  the  centre 
of  the  alveolus  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  are  eliminated  in  the  first  milk 
as  colostrum-corpuscles.  The  peripheral  cells  of  the  alveolus  remain,  and  form 
a  single  layer  of  granular,  short  columnar  cells,  with  a  spherical  nucleus,  lining 
the  limiting  membrana  propria.  These  cells  during  the  state  of  activity  of  the  gland 
are  capable  of  forming,  in  their  interior,  oil-globules,  which  are  then  ejected  into 
the  lumen  of  the  alveolus  and  constitute  the  milk-globules. 

The  fibrous  tissue  invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  breast,  and  sends  down 
septa  between  its  lobes,  connecting  them  together. 

Thefattf/  tissue  surrounds  the  surface  of  the  gland  and  occupies  the  interval 
between  its  lobes.  It  usually  exists  in  considerable  abundance,  and  determines 
the  form  and  size  of  the  gland.  There  is  no  fat  immediately  beneath  the  areola 
and  nipple.     (The  colostrom-corpuscles  may  be  emigrated  white  corpuscles.) 

Vessels  and  Nerves, — The  arteries  supplying  the  mammae  are  derived  from  the 
thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary,  the  intercostals,  and  internal  mammary.  The 
veins  describe  an  anastomotic  circle  round  the  base  of  the  nipple,  called  by  Haller 
the  circulus  venosus.  From  this  large  branches  transmit  the  blood  to  the 
circumference  of  the  gland  and  end  in  the  axillary  and  internal  mammary  veins. 
The  lymphatics^  for  the  most  part,  run  along  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis 
major  to  the  axillary  glands  ;  some  few,  from  the  inner  side  of  the  breast,  perforate 
the  intercostal  spaces  and  empty  themselves  into  the  anterior  mediastinal  glands. 
The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  anterior  and  lateral  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax. 
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Dissection  (Fig.  757). — For  dissection  of  the  parts  concerned  in  inguinal  hernia  a  male 
subject,  free  iroin  fat,  should  always  be  selected.  Tne  bod}'  should  be  placed  in  the  supine  posi- 
tion, the  abdomen  and  pelvis  raised  by  means  of  blocks  placed  beneath  them,  and  the  lower 
extremities  rotated  outward,  so  as  to  make  the  parts  as  tense  as  possible.  If  the  abdominal  walls 
are  flaccid,  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  should  be  inflated  by  an  aperture  through  the  umbilicus. 
An  incision  should  ue  made  along  the  middle  line  irom  the  umbilicus  to  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  continued  along  the  front  of  the  scrotum,  and  a  second  incision  from  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  to  just  below  the  umbilicus.  These  incisions  should  divide  the  integument, 
and  the  triangular-shaped  flap  included  between  them  should  be  reflected  downward  and  outward, 
when  the  superficial  fascia  will  be  exposed. 

Tlie  Superficial  Fascia  of  the  Abdomen. — This,  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  fascia,  which  contains  a  variable 
amount  of  fat ;  but  as  it  approaches  the  groin  it  is  easily  divisible  into  two  layers, 
between  which  are  found  the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  and  the  superficial 
inguinal  lymphatic  glands. 

The  superficial  layer  is  thick,  areolar  in  texture,  containing  adipose  tissue  in 
its  meshes,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  in  different  subjects.  Below,  it  passes 
over  Poupart*s  ligament,  and  is  continuous  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  thigh.  In  the  male  this  fascia  is  continued  over  the  penis  and  over 
the  outer  surface  of  the  cord  to  the  scrotum,  where  it  helps  to  form  the  dartos. 
As  it  passes  to  the  penis  and  over  the  cord  to  the  scrotum  it  changes  its  character, 
becoming  thin,  destitute  of  adipose  tissue,  and  of  a  pale  reddish  color ;  and  in  the 
scrotum  it  acquires  some  involuntary  muscular  fibres.  From  the  scrotum  it  may 
be  traced  backward,  to  be  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perinseum. 
In  the  female  this  fascia  is  continued  into  the  labia  majora. 

The  hypogastric  branch  of  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  perforates  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  External  oblique  muscle  about  an  inch  above  and  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  hypogastric 
region. 

The  ilio-inguinal  nerve  escapes  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  integument  of  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  to  the  scrotum  in  the 
male  and  to  the  labium  in  the  female. 

The  superficial  epigastric  artery  arises  from  the  femoral  about  half  an  inch 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  and,  passing  through  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia 
lata,  ascends  on  to  the  abdomen,  in  the  superficial  fascia  covering  the  External 
oblique  muscle,  nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  It  distributes  branches  to  the 
superficial  inguinal  lymphatic  glands,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  integument, 
anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  deep  epigastric  and  internal  mammary  arteries. 

The  superficial  circumflex  iliac  artery,  the  smallest  of  the  cutaneous  branches, 
arises  close  to  the  preceding,  and,  piercing  the  fascia  lata,  runs  outward,  parallel 
with  Poupart's  ligament,  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  dividing  into  branches 
which  supply  the  superficial  inguinal  lymphatic  glands,  the  superficial  fascia,  and 
the  integument,  anastomosing  with  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  and  with  the  gluteal 
and  external  circumflex  arteries. 

The  superficial  external  pudio  (superior)  artery  arises  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  femoral  artery  close  to  the  preceding  vessels,  and,  after  passing  through  the 
saphenous  opening,  courses  inward  across  the  spermatic  cord,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  integument  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  penis  and  scrotum  in  the  male, 
and  the  labium  in  the  female,  anastomosing  w^ith  branches  of  the  internal  pudic. 

The  Superficial  Veins, — The  veins  accompanying  these  superficial  vessels  are 
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usually  much  larger  than  the  arteries;  they  terminate  in  the  internal  saphenous 
vein. 

The  superficial  inguinal  lymphatic  glandt  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
integument,  are  of  large  size,  and  vary  from  eight  to  ten  in  number.  They  are 
divisible  into  two  groups:  an  upper,  disposed  irregularly  along  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, which  receive  the  lymphatic  veaselB  from  the  integument  of  the  scrotum, 
penis,  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  perineal  and  gluteal  regions,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra;  and  an  inferior  group,  which  surround  the  saphenous 
opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  a  few  being  sometimes  continued  along  the  saphenous 
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vein  to  a  variable  extent.  This  latter  group  receive  the  superficial  lymphatic 
vessels  from  the  lower  extremity. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  faaeia  (fascia  of  Scarpa)  is  thinner  and  more 
membranous  in  character  than  the  superficial  layer.  In  the  middle  line  it  is 
intimately  adherent  to  the  linea  alba;  above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  superficial 
fascia  over  the  rest  of  the  trunk ;  below,  it  is  connected  with  the  fascia  lata 
(thigh)  a  little  below  Poupart's  ligament;  below  and  internally,  in  the  male,  it  is 
continued  over  the  penis  and  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  cord  to  the  scrotum, 
where  it  helps  to  form  the  dartos.  From  the  scrotum  it  may  be  traced  backward 
to  be  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fa-scia  of  the  peritoneum. 
In  the  female  it  is  continuous  with  the  labia  majora. 

The  scrotum  is  a  cutaneous  pouch  which  contains  the  testes  and  part  of  the 
spermatic  cords,  and  into  which  an  inguinal  hernia  frequently  deecends  (see 
page  1153). 

The  AponeuroBis  of  the  External  Oblique  Muscle. — This  is  a  thin  but  strong 
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membranous  aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which  are  directed  obliquely  downward 
and  inward.  That  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  which  extends  between  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  is  a  broad  band,  folded 
inward  and  continuous  below  with  the  fascia  lata ;  it  is  called  PouparVs  ligament. 
The  portion  which  is  reflected  from  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis, 
along  the  pectineal  line,  is  called  Gimhemat's  ligament.  From  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  latter  to  the  pectineal  line  a  few  fibres  pass  upward  and  inward, 
behind  the  inner  pillar  of  the  ring,  to  the  linea  alba.  They  diverge  as  they  ascend, 
and  form  a  thin,  triangular,  fibrous  band,  which  is  called  the  triangular  ligament 
of  the  abdomen.  In  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique,  immediately  above  the 
crest  of  the  os  pubis,  is  a  triangular  opening,  the  external  or  superficial  abdominal 
ring^  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  in  this  situation. 

The  External  or  Superficial  Abdominal  Bing. — Just  above  and  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  an  interval  is  seen  in  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External 
oblique,  called  the  external  abdominal  ring.  This  aperture  is  oblique  in  direction, 
somewhat  triangular  in  form,  and  corresponds  with  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the 
aponeurosis.  It  usually  measures  from  base  to  apex  about  an  inch,  and  trans- 
versely about  half  an  inch.  It  is  bounded  below  by  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis; 
above,  by  a  series  of  curved  fibres,  the  inter  columnar^  which  pass  across  the  upper 
angle  of  the  ring,  so  as  to  increase  its  strength ;  and  on  either  side,  by  the  mar- 
gins of  the  opening  in  the  aponeurosis,  which  are  called  the  columns  or  pillars  of 
the  ring. 

The  external  pillar^  which  at  the  same  time  is  inferior  from  the  obliquity  of 
its  direction,  is  the  stronger ;  it  is  formed  by  that  portion  of  Poupart's  ligament 
which  is  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis ;  it  is  curved,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  groove,  upon  which  the  spermatic  cord  rests. 

The  internal  or  superior  pillar  is  a  broad,  thin,  flat  band,  which  is  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  body  of  the  os  pubis,  interlacing  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppo- 
site side  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  that  of  the  right  side  being  superficial. 

The  external  abdominal  ring  gives  passage  to  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male 
and  round  ligament  in  the  female ;  it  is  much  larger  in  men  than  in  women,  on 
account  of  the  large  size  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  hence  the  great  frequency 
of  inguinal  hernia  in  men. 

The  intercolumnar  fibres  are  a  series  of  curved  tendinous  fibres  which  arch 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique.  They  have 
received  their  name  from  stretching  across  between  the  two  pillars  of  the  external 
ring ;  they  increase  the  strength  of  the  lower  part  of  the  aponeurosis  and  prevent 
the  divergence  of  the  pillars  from  one  another.  They  are  thickest  below,  where 
they  are  connected  to  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  linea  alba,  describing  a  curve,  with  the  convexity  downward.  They  are  much 
thicker  and  stronger  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  external  ring  than  internally,  and 
are  more  strongly  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  These  intercolumnar 
fibres,  as  they  pass  across  the  external  abdominal  ring,  are  themselves  connected 
together  by  delicate  fibrous  tissue,  thus  forming  a  fascia  w^hich,  as  it  is  attached 
to  the  pillars  of  the  ring,  covers  it  in,  and  is  called  the  intercolumnar  fascia.  This 
intercolumnar  fascia  is  continued  downward  as  a  tubular  prolongation  around  the 
outer  surface  of  the  cord  and  testis,  and  encloses  them  in  a  distinct  sheath ;  hence 
it  is  also  called  the  external  spermatic  fascia.  The  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia  in 
passing  through  the  external  abdominal  ring  receives  an  investment  from  the 
intercolumnar  fascia. 

If  the  finger  is  introduced  a  short  distance  into  the  external  ring,  and  then,  if 
the  limb  is  extended  and  rotated  outward,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique, 
together  with  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  will  be  felt  to  become  tense  and 
the  external  ring  much  contracted ;  if  the  limb  is,  on  the  contrary,  flexed  upon  the 
pelvis  and  rotated  inward,  this  aponeurosis  will  become  lax,  and  the  external  ring 
sufficiently  enlarged  to  admit  the  finger  with  comparative  ease ;  hence  the  patient 
should  always  be  put  in  the  latter  position  when  the  taxis  is  applied  for  the  reduc- 
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tion  of  an  inguinal  hernia,  in  order  that  the  abdominal  walla  may  be  relaxed  as 
much  as  ] 


The  aponeuruala  of  the  External  oblique  should  be  removed  by  dividing  it  across  in  the  same 
direetiun  as  the  external  inciaiona,  and  reflecting  it  downward  and  outward :  great  care  is  requisite 
in  septirating  it  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  muHcle  beneath.  The  lower  part  of  the  Internal 
oblique  and  ihe  Creraaeter  are  then  exposed,  together  with  the  inguinal  eana),  which  contains 
the  spermatic  cord  (Fig.  T58).  The  mode  of  insertion  of  Poupart's  and  Gimbemat's  ligaments 
into  the  os  pubis  should  also  be  examined. 

Fonpart's  Ugament,  or  the  crural  arch,  is  the  lower  border  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  External  oblique  muscle,  which  extends  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis.  From  this  latter  point  it  is  reflected 
outward  to  be  attached  to  the  pectineal    line  for  about  half  an  inch,  forming 
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Gimbemat's  ligament.  Its  general  direction  is  curved  downward  toward  the 
thigh,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  fa.scia  lata.  Its  outer  half  is  rounded  and 
oblii{ue  in  direction;  its  inner  half  gradually  widens  at  its  attachment  to  the  oe 
pubis,  is  more  horizontal  in  direction,  and  lies  beneath  the  spermatic  cord. 

aimbemat's  ligament  (Fig.  76o)  is  that  portion  of  the  External  oblique  muscle 
which  is  reflected  downward  and  outward  from  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  to  bo 
inserted  into  the  pectineal  line.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  larger  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female,  almost  horizontal  in  direction  in  the  erect  posture,  and 
of  a  triangular  form,  with  the  base  directed  outward.  Its  base  or  outer  margin  is 
concave,  thin,  and  sharp,  and  lieii  in  contact  with  the  crural  sheath,  forming  the 
inner  boundary  of  the  crural  ring  (see  Fig.  766),  Its  apex  corresponds  to  the 
spine  of  the  os  pubis.  Its  posterior  margin  ig  attached  to  the  pectineal  line,  and 
is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata.  Its  anterior  margin  is 
continuous  with  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  triaugolar  ligament  of  the  abdomen  is  a  band  of  tendinous  fibres,  of  a 
triangular  shape,  which  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  pectineal  line,  where  it  is 
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continuous  with  Gimbernat's  ligament.  It  passes  inward  beneath  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  expands  into  a  somewhat  fan-shaped  fascia,  lying  behind  the  inner  pillar 
of  the  external  abdominal  ring  and  in  front  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  interlaces 
with  the  ligament  of  the  other  side  at  the  linea  alba. 

The  Internal  oblique  muscle  has  been  previously  described  (page  451).  The 
part  which  is  now  exposed  is  partly  muscular  and  partly  tendinous  in  structure. 
Those  fibres  which  arise  from  Poupart's  ligament,  few  in  number  and  paler  in 
color  than  the  rest,  arch  downward  and  inward  across  the  .spermatic  cord,  and, 
becoming  tendinous,  are  inserted,  conjointly  with  those  of  the  Transversalis,  into  the 
crest  of  the  os  pubis  and  pectineal  line,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  conjoined 
tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis.  This  tendon  is  inserted  imme- 
diately behind  the  external  abdominal  ring,  serving  to  protect  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  weak  point  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Sometimes  this  tendon  is  insufficient 
to  resist  the  pressure  from  within,  and  is  carried  forward  in  front  of  the  protrusion 
through  the  external  ring,  forming  one  of  the  coverings  of  direct  inguinal  hernia, 
or  the  hernia  forces  its  way  through  the  fibres  of  the  conjoined  tendon. 

The  Gremaster  is  a  thin  muscular  layer  composed  of  a  number  of  fasciculi 
which  arise  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  inner  side  of  the  Internal 
oblique,  being  connected  with  that  muscle  and  also  occasionally  with  the 
Transversalis.  It  passes  along  the  outer  side  of  the  sperijatic  cord,  descends  with 
it  through  the  external  ring  upon  the  front  and  sides  of  the  cord,  and  forms  a 
series  of  loops  which  differ  in  thickness  and  length  in  different  subjects.  Those 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  are  exceedingly  short,  but  they  become  in  succession 
longer  and  longer,  the  longest  reaching  down  as  low  as  the  testicle,  where  a  few 
are  inserted  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  These  loops  are  united  together  by  areolar 
tissue,  and  form  a  thin  covering  over  the  cord  and  testis,  the  fascia  cremasterica. 
The  fibres  ascend  along  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and  are  inserted  by  a  small 
pointed  tendon  into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  and  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus 
muscle. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  Cremaster  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  lower  fibres  of  the  Internal  oblique.  This  fact  affords  an  easy 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  testicle  and  cord  are  invested  by  this  muscle. 
At  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  the  testis  is  placed  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  during  its  descent  toward  the  scrotum,  which  takes  place 
before  birth,  it  passes  beneath  the  arched  border  of  the  Internal  oblique.  In  its 
passage  beneath  this  muscle  some  fibres  are  derived  from  its  lower  part  which 
accompany  the  testicle  and  cord  into  the  scrotum. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  loops  of  the  Cremaster  surround  the  cord,  some 
lying  behind  as  well  as  in  front.  It  is  probable  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  testis  in  its  descent  passes  through,  instead  of  beneath,  the  fibres  of  the  Internal 
oblique. 

In  the  descent  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  which  takes  the  same  course  as 
the  spermatic  cord,  the  Cremaster  muscle  forms  one  of  its  coverings.  This  muscle 
becomes  largely  developed  in  cases  of  hydrocele  and  large  old  scrotal  hernise.  No 
such  muscle  exists  in  the  female,  except  a  few  fibres  on  the  surface  of  the  round 
ligament,  but  an  analogous  structure  is  developed  in  those  cases  where  an  oblique 
inguinal  hernia  descends  beneath  the  margin  of  the  Internal  oblique. 

The  Internal  oblique  should  be  detached  from  Poupart*s  ligament,  separated  from  the 
Transversalis  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  previous  incisions,  and  reflected  mward  on  to  the 
sheath  of  the  Rectus  (Fig.  759).  The  circumflex  iliac  vessels,  which  lie  between  these  two 
muscles,  form  a  valuable  guide  to  their  separation. 

The  Transversalis  muscle  has  been  previously  described  (page  453).  The  part 
which  is  now  exposed  is  partly  muscular  and  partly  tendinous  in  structure  ;  this 
portion  arises  from  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  its  fibres  curve  down- 
ward and  inward,  and  are  inserted,  together  with  those  of  the  Internal  oblique, 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  linea  alba,  into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  and  pectineal 
line,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and 
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Transversal  is.     Between  the  lower  border  of  thia  muscle  and  Foupart's  ligament 
a  apace  is  left  in  which  is  seen  the  fascia  transversalis. 

The  inguinal  or  HpeimatiG  canal  contains  the  spermatic  cord  in  tbe  male  and 
the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  It  is  an  oblique  canal,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  directed  downward  and  inward  and  placed  parallel  with,  and  a  little 
above,  Foupart's  ligament.  It  commencea  above  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring, 
which  is  the  point  where  the  cord  enters  the  spermatic  canal,  and  terminates 
below  at  the  external  ring.  It  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  integument  and 
superficial  fascia,  bv  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Sxternal  oblique  throughout  its  whole 
length,  and  by  the  Internal  oblique  for  its  outer  third ;  behind,  by  the  triangular 
ligament,  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis,  trans- 
versalis fascia,  and  the  subperitoneal  fat  and  peritoneum  ;  above,  by  tbe  arched 
fibres  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis  ;  below,  by  the  union  of  the  fascia 
transversalis   with  Foupart's  ligament.     That  form  of  protrusion  in  which  tha 
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intestine  follows  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord  along  the  spermatic  canal  is 
called  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 

The  fascia  transversalis  is  a  thin  aponeurotic  membrane  which  lies  between 
the  inner  surface  of  the  Transversalis  muscle  and  the  peritoneum.  It  forms  part 
of  the  general  layer  of  fascia  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
cavities,  and  is  directly  continuous  with  the  iliac  and  pelvic  fascice. 

In  the  inguinal  region  the  transversalis  fascia  is  thick  and  dense  in  structure, 
and  joined  by  fibres  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis  muscle;  but  it 
becomes  thin  and  cellular  as  it  ascends  to  the  Diaphragm.  Below,  it  has  tbe 
following  attachments :  external  to  the  femoral  vessels  it  is  connected  to  the 
posterior  margin  of  Foupart's  ligament,  and  is  there  continuous  with  the  iliac 
fascia.  Internal  to  the  vessels  it  is  thin,  and  attached  to  tbe  os  pubis  and  pectineal 
line  behind  the  conjoined  tendon,  with  which  it  is  united ;  and.  corresponding  to 
the  points  wh^re  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh,  this  fiiscia  descends  in 
front  of  them,  forming  the  anterior  wall  of  tbe  crural  sheath.     The  spermatic  cord 
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in  the  male  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female  pass  through  this  fascia ;  the 
point  where  they  pass  through  is  called  the  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring.  This 
opening  is  not  visible  externally,  owing  to  a  prolongation  of  the  transversalis  fascia 
on  these  structures,  forming  the  infundibuliform  process. 

The  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring  is  situated  in  the  transversalis  fascia, 
midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  about  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  the 
extremities  of  the  oval  directed  upward  and  downward ;  it  varies  in  size  in  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  is  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  It  is  bounded 
above  and  externally  by  the  arched  fibres  of  the  Transversalis  muscle,  below  and 
internally  by  the  deep  epigastric  vessels.  It  transmits  the  spermatic  cord  in  the 
male  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  From  its  circumference  a  thin, 
funnel-shaped  membrane,  the  infundihulifomi  fa9cia^  is  continued  round  the  cord 
and  testis,  enclosing  them  in  a  distinct  pouch.  When  the  sac  of  an  oblique 
inguinal  hernia  passes  through  the  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring,  the  infundi- 
buliform process  of  the  transversalis  fascia  forms  one  of  its  coverings. 

The  Subperitoneal  Areolar  Tissue. — Between  the  fascia  transversalis  and  the 
peritoneum  is  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue.  In  some  subjects  it  is  of  con- 
siderable thickness  and  loaded  with  adipose  tissue.  Opposite  the  internal  ring  it 
is  continued  round  the  surface  of  the  cord,  forming  a  loose  sheath  for  it. 

The  deep  epigastric  artery  arises  from  the  external  iliac  artery  a  few  lines  above 
Poupart*s  ligament.  It  at  first  descends  to  reach  this  ligament,  and  then  ascends 
obliquely  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring,  lying 
between  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  peritoneum,  and  passing  upward  pierces 
the  transversalis  fascia  and  enters  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  muscle  just  below  the 
semilunar  fold  of  Douglas.  Consequently  the  deep  epigastric  artery  bears  a  very 
important  relation  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring  as  it  passes  obliquely  upward 
and  inward  from  its  origin  from  the  external  iliac.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it 
lies  along  the  lower  and  inner  margin  of  the  internal  ring  and  beneath  the 
commencement  of  the  spermatic  cord.  As  it  winds  round  the  internal  abdominal 
ring  it  is  crossed  by  the  vas  deferens  in  the  male  and  by  the  round  ligament  in  the 
female. 

The  ptritonemn,  corresponding  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  ring,  presents 
a  well-marked  depression,  the  depth  of  which  varies  in  diflFerent  subjects.  A  thin 
fibrous  band  is  continued  from  it  along  the  front  of  the  cord  for  a  variable  distance, 
and  becomes  ultimately  lost.  This  is  the  remains  of  the  pouch  of  peritoneum 
which,  in  the  foetus,  accompanies  the  cord  and  testis  into  the  scrotum,  the 
obliteration  of  which  commences  soon  after  birth.  In  some  cases  the  fibrous  band 
can  only  be  traced  a  short  distance,  but  occasionally  it  may  be  followed,  as  a  fine 
cord,  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Sometimes  the  tube  of 
peritoneum  is  only  closed  at  intervals  and  presents  a  sacculated  appearance,  or  a 
single  pouch  may  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  which  may  be  closed 
above,  or  the  pouch  may  be  directly  continuous  with  the  peritoneum  by  an 
opening  at  its  upper  part. 

In  the  female  (in  the  foetus)  the  peritoneum  is  also  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a 
tubular  process  for  a  short  distance  into  the  inguinal  canal.  This  process  is  called 
the  canal  of  Nuck.  It  is  generally  obliterated  in  the  adult,  but  sometimes  it  remains 
pervious  even  in  advanced  life.  It  is  analogous  to  the  peritoneal  pouch  which 
accompanies  the  descent  of  the  testis. 

maiJINAL   HEBNIA. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  that  form  of  protrusion  which  makes  its  way  through  the 
abdomen  in  the  inguinal  region. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  <xf  inguinal  hernia — external  or  oblique,  and 
internal  or  direct. 

External  or  oblique  inguinal  hernia^  the  more  frequent  of  the  tw^o,  takes  the 
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same  coarse  as  the  spermatic  cord.    It  is  called  external  Trom  the  neck  of  the  sac 
beiog  on  the  outer  or  iliac  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery. 

Internal  or  direct  inguinal  htmia  does  not  follow  the  same  course  as  the  cord, 
but  protrudes  through  the  abdominal  ival!  on  tbe  inner  or  pubic  aide  of  the  deep 
epigastric  artery. 

Oblique  Ingninal  Hernia. 

In  obiiqne  Inguinal  hernia  the  intestine  escapes  from  the  abdominal  cavity  at 
the  internal  ring,  pushing  before  it  a  pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  forms  the  hernial 
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sac  (Fig.  761,  a).  As  it  enters  the  inguinal  ca&al  it  receives  an  investment  from 
the  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  infimdibuliform  process  of  the 
transversalis  fascia.  In  passing  along  the  inguinal  canal  it  displaces  upward  the 
arched  fibres  of  the  Tranaversalis  and  Internal  oblique  muscles,  and  is  surrounded 
by  tbe  fibres  of  the  Cremaater.  It  then  passes  along  the  front  of  the  cord,  and 
escapes  from  tbe  inguinal  canal  at  the  external  ring,  receiving  an  investment  from 
the  intercolumnar  fascia.  Lastly,  it  descends  into  the  scrotum,  receiving  coverings 
from  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  integument. 

The  coverings  of  this  form  of  hernia,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  external 
ring.  are.  from  without  inward,  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  intercolumnar 
fascia,  Cremaster  muscle,  infundibuliform  fascia,  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and 
peritoneum. 

This  form  of  hernia  lies  in  front  of  tbe  vessels  of  tbe  spermatic  cord  and 
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seldom  extends  below  the  testis,  on  account  of  the  intimate  adheaion  of  the  cover- 
ings of  the  cord  to  the  tunica  vaginalis. 


B.  Congenlul  bernia. 


The  seat  of  gtrieture  in  obli(|ue  inguinal  hernia  is  either  at  the  external  ring; 
in   the  inguinal  canal,  caused  by  the  fibres  of  the  Internal  oblique  or  Trans- 
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versalis ;  or  at  the  internal  ring,  most  frequently  in  the  latter  situation.  If  it  is 
situated  at  the  external  ring,  the  division  of  a  few  fibres  at  one  point  of  its 
circumference  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  replacement  of  the  hernia.  If 
in  the  inguinal  canal  or  at  the  internal  ring,  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  so  as  to  lay  open  the  inguinal  canal.  In 
dividing  the  stricture  the  direction  of  the  incision  should  be  upward. 

When  the  intestine  passes  along  the  spermatic  canal  and  escapes  from  the 
external  ring  into  the  scrotum,  it  is  called  complete  oblique  inguinal  or  scrotal 
hernia.  If  the  intestine  does  not  escape  from  the  external  ring,  but  is  retained 
in  the  inguinal  canal,  it  is  called  incomplete  inguinal  hernia^  or  bubonocele.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  coverings  which  invest  it  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  it  descends  in  the  inguinal  canal. 

There  are  some  other  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia  depending  upon  con- 
genital defects  in  the  processus  vaginalis.  The  testicle  in  its  descent  from  the 
abdomen  into  the  scrotum  is  accompanied  by  a  pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  about 
the  period  of  birth  becomes  shut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  by  a  closure 
of  that  portion  of  the  pouch  which  extends  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring  to 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  testicle,  the  lower  portion  of  the  pouch  remaining  per- 
sistent as  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  would  appear  that  this  closure  commences  at 
two  points — viz.  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  at  the  top  of  the  epididymis — 
and  gradually  extends  until,  in  the  normal  condition,  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
vening portion  is  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord.  From  failure  in  the  completion 
of  this  process  variations  in  the  relation  of  the  hernial  protrusion  to  the 
testicle  and  tunica  vaginalis  are  produced,  which  constitute  distinct  varieties 
of  inguinal  hernia,  and  which  have  received  separate  names  and  are  of  surgical 
importance.  These  are  congenital,  infantile,  encysted,  and  hernia  of  the  funicu- 
lar process. 

Congenital  Hernia  (Fig.  761,  b). — Where  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  which 
accompanies  the  cord  and  testis  in  its  descent  remains  patent  throughout  and  is 
unclosed  at  any  point,  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  communicates  directly 
with  the  peritoneum.  The  intestine  descends  along  this  pouch  into  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  constitutes  the  sac  of  the  hernia,  and  the  gut  lies  in 
contact  with  the  testicle. 

Infantile  and  Encysted  Hernia. — ^Where  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  is  occluded 
at  the  internal  ring  only,  and  remains  patent  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent, 
two  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia  may  be  produced,  which  have  received 
the  names  of  infantile  and  encysted  hernia.  In  the  infantile  form  (Fig.  761,  c) 
the  bowel,  pressing  upon  the  septum  and  the  peritoneum  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  causes  it  to  yield  and  form  a  sac,  which  descends  behind  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  so  that  in  front  of  the  bowel  there  are  three  layers  of  per- 
itoneum, the  two  layers  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  its  own  sac.  In  the  encysted 
form  (Fig.  761,  d)  pressure  in  the  same  position — namelv,  at  the  occluded  spot  in 
the  pouch — causes  the  septum  to  yield  and  form  a  sac  which  projects  into  and  not 
behind  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  in  the  infantile  form,  and  thus  it  constitutes  a  sac 
within  a  sac,  so  that  in  front  of  the  bowel  there  are  two  layers  of  peritoneum — one 
layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  its  own  sac. 

Hernia  into  the  Funicular  Process  (Fig.  761,  e). — Where  the  pouch  of  perito- 
neum is  occluded  at  the  lower  point  only — that  is,  just  above  the  testicle — the 
intestine  descends  into  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  as  far  as  the  testicle,  but  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  by  the  septum  which  has 
formed  between  it  and  the  pouch,  so  that  it  resembles  the  congenital  form  in  all 
respects,  except  that,  instead  of  enveloping  the  testicle,  that  body  can  be  felt 
below  the  rupture. 


Direct  Inguinal 

In  direct  inguinal  hernia  the  protrusion  makes  its  way  through  some  part  of 
the  abdominal  wall  internal  to  the  epigastric  artery. 
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At  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  a  triangular  space  (Hesselbaeh^s 
triangle)^  bounded  externally  by  the  deep  epigastric  artery  covered  by  peritoneum 
{plica  epigastriea)^  internally  by  the  margin  of  the  Rectus  muscle,  below  by  Pou- 
part's  ligament.  The  conjoined  tendon  is  stretched  across  the  inner  two-thirds  of 
this  space,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  space  having  only  the  subperitoneal  areo- 
lar tissue  and  the  transversalis  fascia  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  External  oblique  muscle. 

In  some  cases  the  hernial  protrusion  escapes  from  the  abdomen  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  pushing  before  it  the  peritoneum,  the  subserous 
areolar  tissue,  and  the  transversalis  fascia.  It  then  enters  the  inguinal  canal, 
passing  along  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  finally  emerges  from  the  external  ring, 
receiving  an  investment  from  the  intercolumnar  fascia.  The  coverings  of  this 
form  of  hernia  are  precisely  similar  to  those  investing  the  oblique  form,  with  the 
insignificant  difference  that  the  infundibuliform  fascia  is  replaced  by  a  portion 
derived  from  the  general  layer  of  the  fascia  transversalis. 

In  other  cases — ^and  this  is  the  more  frequent  variety — the  hernia  is  either  forced 
through  the  fibres  of  the  conjoined  tendon  or  the  tendon  is  gradually  distended  in 
front  of  it  so  as  to  form  a  complete  investment  for  it.  The  intestine  then  enters 
the  lower  end  of  the  inguinal  canal,  escapes  at  the  external  ring  lying  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  cord,  and  receives  additional  coverings  from  the  superficial  fascia 
and  the  integument.  This  form  of  hernia  has  the  same  coverings  aa  the  oblique 
variety,  excepting  that  the  conjoined  tendon  is  substituted  for  the  Cremaster,  and 
the  infundibuliform  fascia  is  replaced  by  a  portion  derived  from  the  general  layer 
of  the  fascia  transversalis. 

The  difference  between  the  position  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  these  two  forms 
of  direct  inguinal  hernia  has  been  referred,  with  some  probability,  to  a  difference 
in  the  relative  positions  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  and  the  deep 
epigastric  artery.  When  the  course  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  cor- 
responds pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the  deep  epigastric — which  is  regarded  as  the 
normal  arrangement — the  projection  of  these  arteries  toward  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  produces  two  fossae  in  the  peritoneum.  The  bottom  of  the  external  fossa 
of  the  peritoneum  corresponds  to  tlie  position  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and 
a  hernia  which  distends  and  pushes  out  the  peritoneum  lining  this  fossa  is  an 
oblique  hernia.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  lies 
considerably  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  corresponding  to  the 
outer  margin  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  projection  of  the  peritoneum  over  it 
(plica  hypogastrica)  divides  the  triangle  of  Hesselbach  into  two  parts,  so  that 
tnree  depressions  will  be  seen  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdom- 
inal wall — viz.  an  external  one,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery ;  a 
middle  one,  between  the  deep  epigastric  and  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries; 
and  an  internal  one,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery.  In 
such  a  case  a  hernia  may  distend  and  push  out  the  peritoneum  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  external  fossa,  it  is  an  oblique  or  external  inguinal  hernia.  These  fos&se 
are  the  inguinal  fossce. 

When  the  hernia  distends  and  pushes  out  the  peritoneum  forming  the  bottom 
of  either  the  middle  or  the  internal  fossa,  it  is  a  direct  or  internal  hernia. 

The  anatomical  difference  between  these  two  forms  of  direct  or  internal 
inguinal  hernia  is  that,  when  the  hernia  protrudes  through  the  middle  fossa — that 
is,  the  fossa  between  the  deep  epigastric  and  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries — 
it  will  enter  the  upper  part  of  the  inguinal  canal;  consequently  its  coverings  will  be 
the  same  as  those  of  an  oblique  hernia,  with  the  insignificant  difference  that  the 
infundibuliform  fascia  is  replaced  by  a  portion  derived  from  the  general  layer  of 
the  fascia  transversalis,  whereas  when  the  hernia  protrudes  through  the  internal 
fossa  it  is  either  forced  through  the  fibres  of  the  conjoined  tendon  or  the  tendon  is 
gradually  distended  in  front  of  it  so  as  to  form  a  complete  investment  for  it.  The 
intestine  then  enters  the  lower  part  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  escapes  from  the 
external  abdominal  ring  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cord. 
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This  form  of  hernia  has  the  same  coverings  as  the  oblique  variety,  excepting 
that  the  conjoined  tendon  is  substituted  for  the  Cremaster,  and  the  infundibuli- 
form  fascia  is  replaced  by  a  portion  derived  from  the  general  layer  of  the  fascia 
transversalis. 

The  9eat  of  stricture  in  both  varieties  of  direct  hernia  is  most  frequently  at  the 
neck  of  the  sac  or  at  the  external  ring.  In  that  form  of  hernia  which  perforates 
the  conjoined  tendon  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  at  the  edges  of  the  fissure  through 
which  the  gut  passes.  In  dividing  the  stricture  the  incision  should  in  all  cases  bo 
directed  upward.^ 

If  the  hernial  protrusion  passes  into  the  inguinal  canal,  but  does  not  escape 
from  the  external  abdominal  ring,  it  forms  what  is  called  incomplete  direct  hernia. 
This  form  of  hernia  is  usually  of  small  size,  and  in  corpulent  persons  very  difficult 
of  detection. 

Direct  inguinal  hernia  is  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  the  oblique, 
their  comparative  frequency  being,  according  to  Cloquet,  as  one  to  five.  It  occurs 
far  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women,  on  account  of  the  larger  size  of  the 
external  ring  in  the  former  sex.  It  differs  from  the  oblique  in  its  smaller  size  and 
globular  form,  dependent  most  probably  on  the  resistance  offered  to  its  progress  by 
the  transversalis  fascia  and  conjoined  tendon.  It  differs  also  in  its  position,  being 
placed  over  the  os  pubis  and  not  in  the  course  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The  deep 
epigastric  artery  runs  on  the  outer  or  iliac  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  the 
spermatic  cord  along  its  external  and  posterior  side,  not  directly  behind  it,  as  in 
oblique  inguinal  hernia. 

FEMORAL   HERNIA. 

The  dissection  of  the  parts  comprised  in  the  anatomv  of  femoral  hernia  should  be  per- 
formed, if  possible,  upon  a  female  subiect  free  from  fat.  Tne  subiect  should  lie  upon  its  back  : 
a  block  is  firat  placed  under  the  pelvis,  the  thigh  everted,  and  the  knee  slightly  be  t  and 
retained  in  this  position.  An  incision  should  then  be  made  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  along  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  S3'mphysis  pubis ;  a  second  incision  should 
De  carried  transversely  across  the  thigh  about  six  inches  beneath  the  preceding ;  and  these  are 
to  be  connected  together  by  a  vertical  one  carried  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  These 
several  incisions  should  divide  merely  the  integiunent ;  this  is  to  be  reflected  outward,  when  the 
superficial  fascia  will  be  exposed. 

The  superficial  fascia  forms  a  continuous  layer  over  the  whole  of  the  thigh, 
consisting  of  areolar  tissue,  containing  in  its  meshes  much  fat,  and  capable  of 
being  separated  into  two  or  more  layers,  between  which  are  found  the  superficial 
vessels  and  nerves.  It  varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  limb.  In  the 
groin  it  is  thick,  and  the  two  layers  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  super- 
ficial inguinal  lymphatic  glands,  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  several  smaller 
vessels.  One  of  these  layers,  the  superficial,  is  continuous  with  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  abdomen. 

The  superficial  layer  should  be  detached  by  dividing  it  across  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
external  incisions ;  its  removal  will  be  facilitated  by  commencing  at  the  lower  and  inner  angle  of 
the  space,  detaching  it  at  first  from  the  front  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  dissecting  it 
off  from  the  anterior  surface  of  that  vessel  and  its  tributaries ;  it  should  then  be  reflected  out- 
ward in  the  same  manner  as  the  integument.  The  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves  and  superficial 
inguinal  glands  are  then  exposed,  lying  upon  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia.  These  are 
the  internal  saphenous  vein  and  the  superficial  epigastric,  superficial  circumflex  iliac,  and  super- 
ficial external  pudic  vessels,  as  well  as  numerous  lymphatics,  ascending  with  the  saphenous  vein 
to  the  inguinal  glands. 

The  internal  or  long  saphenous  vein  ascends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh, 
and,  passing  through  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  terminates  in  the 
femoral  vein  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart's  ligament.     This  vein 

*  In  all  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  whether  obliaue  or  direct,  it  is  proper  to  divide  the  stricture 
directly  upward  :  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  for  oy  cutting  in  this  direction  the  incision  is  made 
parallel  to  the  deep  epigastric  artery — either  external  to  it  in  the  oblique  varietur,  or  internal  to  it  in 
the  direct  form  of  hernia — and  thus  all  chance  of  wounding  the  vessel  is  avoided.  If  the  incision 
was  made  outward,  the  artery  miffht  be  divided  if  the  hernia  was  direct ;  and  if  made  inward,  it  would 
stand  an  equal  chance  of  injury  i?  the  case  was  one  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 
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receives  at  the  saphenous  opening  the  superficial  epigaslric,  the  superficial 
circumflex    iliac,  and  the  superficial  external  pudic  veins. 

The  superficial  external  pudic  artery  (superior)  arises  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  femoral  artery,  and,  after  passing  through  the  saphenous  opening,  courses 
inward  across  the  spermatic  cord,  to  be  diatrihuted  to  the  integument  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  penis  and  scrotum  in  the  male  and  the  labium  in 
the  female,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  internal  pudic. 

The  tuperficial  epigastric  artery  arises  from  the  femoral  about  half  an  inch 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  and,  passing  through  the  saphenous  opening  in  the 
fascia  lata,   ascends  on  to  the   abdomen,   in  the  superficial  fascia  covering  the 


Fig.  7B!.— Femoral  hernia.    Buperflcls!  dissection. 

External  oblique  muscle,  nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  It  distributes  branches 
to  the  superficial  inguinal  lymphatic  glands,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  integu- 
ment, anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  deep  epigastric  and  internal  mammary 
arteries. 

The  superficial  circumflex  iliac  artery,  the  smallest  of  the  cutaneous  branches, 
arises  close  to  the  preceding,  and,  piercing  the  fascia  lata,  runs  outward,  parallel 
with  Poupart's  ligament,  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  dividing  into  branches 
which  supply  the  superficial  inguinal  lymphatic  glands,  the  superficial  fascia,  and 
the  integument  of  the  groin,  anastomosing  with  tne  deep  circumflex  iliac,  and  with 
the  gluteal  and  external  circumflex  arteries. 

The  Superficial  Veins. — The  veins  accompanying  these  superficial  arteries  are 
usually  much  larger  than  the  arteries :  they  terminate  in  the  internal  or  long 
saphenous  vein  at  the  saphenous  opening. 
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The  superficial  inguinal  lymphatic  glands^  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
integument,  are  of  large  size  and  vary  from  eight  to  ten  in  number.  They  are 
divisible  into  two  groups :  an  upper,  disposed  irregularly  along  Poupart*s  ligament, 
which  receive  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  integument  of  the  scrotum,  penis, 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  perineal  and  gluteal  regions,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  urethra ;  and  an  inferior  group,  which  surround  the  saphenous  opening  in 
the  fascia  lata,  a  few  being  sometimes  continued  along  the  saphenous  vein  to  a 
variable  extent.  This  latter  group  receive  the  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  from 
the  lower  extremity. 

The  ilio'inguinal  nerve  arises  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve.  It  escapes  at  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  thigh — to  the  scrotum  in  the  male  and  to  the  labium  in  the 
female.  The  size  of  this  nerve  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  ilio-hypo- 
gastric.  Occasionally  it  is  very  small,  and  ends  by  joining  the  ilio-hypogastric : 
in  such  cases  a  branch  of  the  ilio-hypogastric  takes  the  place  of  the  ilio-inguinal, 
or  the  latter  nerve  may  be  altogether  absent.  The  crural  branch  of  the  genito- 
crural  nerve  passes  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  beneath  Poupart's 
ligament,  into  the  thigh,  entering  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  lying 
superficial  and  a  little  external  to  the  femoral  artery.  It  pierces  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and,  becoming  superficial  by  passing  through  the  fascia 
lata,  it  supplies  the  skin  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  as  far  as  midway 
between  the  pelvis  and  knee.  On  the  front  of  the  thigh  it  communicates  witn 
the  outer  branch  of  the  middle  cutaneous  nerve,  derived  from  the  anterior  crural. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  is  a  very  thin  fibrous  layer,  best  marked 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  long  saphenous  vein  and  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is 
placed  beneath  the  subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the 
fascia  lata,  to  which  it  is  intimately  adherent  at  the  lower  margin  of  Poupart's 
ligament.  It  covers  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  is  closely  united  to 
its  circumference,  and  is  connected  to  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  corre- 
sponding to  its  under  surface.  The  portion  of  fascia  covering  this  aperture  is 
perforated  by  the  internal  saphenous  vein  and  by  numerous  blood-  and  lymphatic 
vessels ;  hence  it  has  been  termed  the  cribriform  fascia,  the  openings  for  these 
vessels  having  been  likened  to  the  holes  in  a  sieve.  The  cribriform  fascia  adheres 
closely  both  to  the  superficial  fascia  and  to  the  fascia  lata,  so  that  it  is  described 
by  some  anatomists  as  a  part  of  the  fascia  lata,  but  it  is  usually  considered  (as  in  this 
work)  as  belonging  to  the  superficial  fascia.  It  is  not  till  the  cribriform  fascia  has 
been  cleared  away  that  the  saphenous  opening  is  seen,  so  that  this  opening  does 
not  in  ordinary  cases  exist  naturally,  but  is  the  result  of  dissection.  A  femoral 
hernia  in  passing  through  the  saphenous  opening  receives  the  cribriform  fascia  as 
one  of  its  coverings. 

The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia,  together  with  the  cribriform  fascia,  having 
been  removed,  the  fascia  lata  is  exposed. 

The  Fascia  Lata  has  been  already  described  with  the  muscles  of  the  front  of 
the  Ihigh  (page  506).  At  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  a  little  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  a  large  oval-shaped  aperture  is  observed  after  the  superficial 
fascia  has  been  cleared  away  ;  it  transmits  the  internal  saphenous  vein  and  other 
smaller  vessels,  and  is  called  the  saphenous  opening.  In  order  the  more  correctly 
to  consider  the  mode  of  formation  of  this  aperture,  the  fascia  lata  in  this  part  of  the 
thigh  is  described  as  consisting  of  two  portions,  an  iliac  portion  and  a  pubic  portion. 

The  iliac  portion  is  all  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
saphenous  opening.  It  is  attached  externally  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  its 
anterior  superior  spine  ;  to  the  whole  length  of  Poupart's  ligament  as  far  internally 
as  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis ;  and  to  the  pectineal  line  in  conjunction  with  Gimbernat's 
ligament.  From  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  it  is  reflected  downward  and  outward, 
forming  an  arched  margin,  the  outer  boundary  or  falciform  process  or  superior 
cornu  of  the  saphenous  opening.  This  margin  overlies  and  is  adherent  to  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels ;  to  its  edge  is  attached  the 
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cribriform  fascia,  aod  below  it  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia 
lata. 

The  pubic  portion  of  (he  fascia  lata  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  saphenous 
opening:  at  the  lower  margin  of  this  apertdre  it  is  continuous  with  ihe  iliac 
portion  :  traced  upward,  it  covers  the  8urfe<;e  of  the  Pectineos,  Adductor  longus, 
and  Gracilis  muscles;  and,  pasiiing  behind  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  to 
which  it  is  closely  united,  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus 
muscles,  and  is  attached  above  to  the  ilio- pectineal  line,  where  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  fascia  covering  the  Iliacus  muscle.  From  this  description  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  iliac  portion  of  the  faacia  lata  passes  in  front  of  the 
femoral  vessels  and  the  pubic  portion  behind  them,  so  that  an  apparent  aperture 


Pig.  '£3.— Femoral  hernia,  ebotclng  flisc\a  lala  and  gaphenous  opening. 

consequently  exists  between  the  two,  through  which  the  internal  saphenous  joins 
the  femoral  vein. 

The  Sapbenona  Openlag  is  an  oval-shaped  aperture  measuring  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  width.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  front  of  the  thigh,  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  directed 
obliquely  downward  and  outward. 

Its  outer  margin  is  of  a  semilunar  form,  thin,  strong,  sharply  deiined,  and  lies 
on  a  plane  considerably  anterior  to  the  inner  margin.  If  this  edge  is  traced 
upward,  it  will  be  seen  to  form  a  curved  elongated  process,  the  falciform  procet* 
or  superior  eornu,  which  ascends  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and,  curving 
inward,  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  ana 
pectineal  line,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion.  If  traced  down- 
ward, it  is  found  continuous  with  another  curved  margin,  the  concavity  of  which 
is    directed  upward  and   inward:    this  is  the   inferior  comu  of  the  saphenouB 
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opening,  and  is  blended  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  covering  the 
Pec  tine  us  muscle. 

The  inner  boundary  of  the  opening  is  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  outer  margin 
and  behind  the  level  of  the  femoral  vessels ;  it  is  mucn  less  prominent  and  defined 
than  the  outer,  from  being  stretched  over  the  subjacent  Pectineus  muscle.  It  is 
through  the  saphenous  opening  that  a  femoral  hernia  passes  after  descending  along 
the  crural  canal. 

If  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  saphenous  opening  while  the  limb  is  moved 
in  different  directions,  the  aperture  will  be  found  to  he  greatly  constricted  un 
extending  the  limb  or  rotating  it  outnard,  and  to  be  relaxed  on  Sexing  the  limb 


Fia.  TM.— Femoral  hemla.  lUac  portion  of  ftecia  lata  removed,  and  gheatb  of  femoral  Tesiela  and  femoral 
canal  exposed. 

and  inverting  it :  hence  the  necessity  for  placing  the  limb  in  the  latter  position  in 
employing  the  taxis  for  the  reduction  of  a  femoral  hernia. 

The  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  but  not  its  folcifonn  process,  should  now  be  removed  b; 
detaching  it  from  the  lower  margin  of  Poupart'a  ligament,  carefully  dissecting  it  from  the  sub- 
jacent structures,  and  turning  it  inward,  when  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  is  exposed, 
descending  beneath  Poupart'a  ligament  (Fig.  T&t). 

Fonpftrt'B  Ligament,  or  the  Oraral  Arch,  is  the  lower  border  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  External  oblique  muscle,  which  extends  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis.  From  this  latter  point  it  is  reflected  outward, 
to  be  attached  to  the  pectineal  line  for  about  half  an  inch,  forming  (rimhernat's 
ligament.  Its  general  direction  is  curved  downward  toward  the  thigh,  where  it 
is  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata.  Its  outer  half  is  rounded  and  oblique  in 
direction.  Its  inner  half  gradually  widens  at  its  attachment  to  the  oa  pubis,  is 
more  horizontal  in  direction,  and  lies  beneath  the  spermatic  cord.     Nearly  the 
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whole  uf  the  apace  included  between  the  crural  arch  and  innoDiinate  bone  is  filled 
in  by  the  parts  which  descend  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh.  The  outer  half 
of  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  Iliacus  and  Psoas  muscles,  together  with  the 
external  cut&neous  and  anterior  crural  nerves.  The  pubic  half  of  the  space  is 
occupied  by  the  femoral  vessels  included  in  their  abeath,  a  small  oval-shaped 
interval  existing  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  sheath, 
which  is  occupied  merely  by  a  little  loose  areolar  tissue,  a  few  lymphatic  vessels, 
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and  occasionally  by  a  small  lymphatic  gland :  this  is  the  crural  ring,  through 
which  the  gut  descends  in  femoral  hernia. 

Oimbernat's  Ligament  (Fig.  766)  is  that  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External 
oblique  muscle  which  is  reflected  downward  and  outward  from  the  spine  of  the 
09  pubis,  to  be  inserted  into  the  pectineal  line.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  almost  horizontal  in  direction  in  the  erect 
posture,  and  of  a  triangular  form,  with  the  base  directed  outward.  Its  bate,  or 
outer  margin,  is  concave,  thin,  and  sharp,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  crural  sheath. 
Its  apex  corresponds  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis.  It&pogten'or  viargin  is  attsclied 
to  the  pectineal  line,  and  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata. 
Its  anterior  margin  is  continuous  with  Pouiiart's  ligament. 

Cmral  Sheath. — The  femoral  or  crural  sheath  is  a  continuation  downward  of 
the  fascife  that  line  the  abdomen,  the  transversalis  fascia  passing  down  in  front  of 
the  femoral  vessels,  and  the  iliac  fascia  descending  behind  them  ;  these  fascis 
are  directly  continuous  on  the  iliac  aide  of  the  femoral  artery,  but  a  small  space 
exists  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  point  where  they  are  continuous  on  the 
pubic  side  of  that  vessel,  which  constitutes  the  femoral  or  crural  canal.    Tbe 
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femural  sheath  is  closely  adherent  to  the  contained  vessels  about  an  inch  below 
the  sapfaenouB  openins,  being  blended  with  the  areolar  sheath  of  the  vesseU, 
but  opposite  Poupart's  ligament  It  is  much  larger  than  is  required  to  contain  them ; 
beuce  the  funnel-shaped  form  which  it  presents.  The  outer  border  of  the  sheath 
is  perforated  by  the  genito-crural  nerve.  Its  inner  border  is  pierced  by  the  internal 
saphenous  vein  and  numerous  lymphatic  vessels.  In  front  it  is  covered  by  the 
iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata ;  and  behind  it  is  the  pubic  portion  of  the  same 
fascia. 

If  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sheath  is  removed,  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  are 
seen  lying  side  by  side,  a  thin  septum  separating  the  two  vessels,  while  another 
septum  may  be  seen  lying  just  internal  to  the  vein,  and  cutting  off  a  small  space 
between  the  vein  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  sheath.  The  septa  are  stretched  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  sheath,  so  that  each  vessel  is  enclosed  in 
a  separate  compartment.  The  interval  left  between  the  vein  and  the  inner 
wall  of  the  sheath  is  not  filled  up  by  any  structure,  excepting  a  little  loose 
areolar  tissue,  a  few  lymphatic  vessels,  and  occasionally  by  a  small  lymphatic 
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gland :  this  is  the  femoral  or  crural  canal,  through  which  the  intestine  descends  in 
femoral  hernia. 

Deep  Crural  Ardi. — Passing  across  the  front  of  the  crural  sheath  on  ihe 
abdominal  side  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  closely  connected  with  it,  is  a  thickened 
band  of  fibres  called  the  deep  crural  arch.  It  is  apparently  a  thickening  of  the 
fascia  transversal  is,  joining  externally  to  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
arching  across  the  front  of  the  crural  sheath,  to  be  inserted  by  a  broad  attachment 
into  the  pectineal  line  behind  the  conjoined  tendon.  In  some  subjects  this 
structure  is  not  very  prominently  marked,  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  altogether 
wanting. 

The  cmral  canal  is  the  narrow  interval  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  inner 
wall  of  the  crural  sheath.  It  exists  as  a  distinct  canal  only  when  the  sheath  has 
been  separated  from  the  vein  by  dissection  or  by  the  pressure  of  a  hernia  or  tumor. 
Its  length  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch,  and  it  extends  from  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment to  the  upper  part  of  the  saphenous  opening. 

Its  anterior  wall  is  very  narrow,  and  formed  by  a  continuation  downward  of 
the  fascia  transversal  is,  under  Poupart's  ligament,  covered  by  the  falciform  pro- 
cess of  the  fascia  lata. 
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Its  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  a  continuation  downward  of  the  iliac  fascia 
covering  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata. 

Its  (mter  wall  is  formed  by  the  fibrous  septum  separating  it  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  femoral  vein. 

Its  inner  wall  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  processes  of  the  trans versalis 
and  iliac  fasciae,  which  form  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  sheath,  and  lies  in 
contact  at  its  commencement  with  the  outer  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

This  canal  has  two  orifices — an  upper  one,  the  femoral  or  crural  ring^  closed 
by  the  septum  crurale ;  and  a  lower  one,  the  saphenous  opening^  closed  by  the 
cribriform  fascia. 

The  femoral  or  cmral  ring  (Fig.  766)  is  the  upper  opening  of  the  femoral  canal, 
and  leads  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  Poupart's 
ligament  and  the  deep  crural  arch ;  behind,  by  the  os  pubis,  covered  by  the  Pectineus 
muscle  and  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata;  internally,  by  the  base  of 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  transversalis  rascia,  and  the 
deep  crural  arch ;  externally,  by  the  fibrous  septum  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  vein.  The  femoral  ring  is  of  an  oval  form ;  its  long  diameter,  directed 
transversely,  measures  about  half  an  inch,  and  it  is  larger  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  greater  frequency  of  femoral  hernia 
in  the  former  sex. 

Position  of  Parts  around  the  Ring. — The  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  round 
ligament  in  the  female  lie  immediately  above  the  anterior  margin  of  the  femoral 
ring,  and  may  be  divided  in  an  operation  for  femoral  hernia  if  the  incision  for  the 
relief  of  the  stricture  is  not  of  limited  extent.  In  the  female  this  is  of  little 
importance,  but  in  the  male  the  spermatic  artery  and  vas  deferens  may  be 
divided. 

The  femoral  vein  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ring. 

The  deep  epigastric  artery  in  its  passage  upward  and  inward  from  the  external 
iliac  artery  passes  across  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  crural  ring,  and  is 
consequently  in  danger  of  being  wounded  if  the  stricture  is  divided  in  a  direction 
upward  and  outward. 

The  communicating  branch  between  the  deep  epigastric  and  obturator  lies  in 
front  of  the  ring. 

The  circumference  of  the  ring  is  thus  seen  to  be  bounded  by  vessels  in  every 
part,  excepting  internally  and  behind.  It  is  in  the  former  position  that  the 
stricture  is  divided  in  cases  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia. 

The  obturator  artery ^  when  it  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  deep  epigastric, 
which  occurs  once  in  every  three  subjects  and  a  half,  bears  a  very  important 
relation  to  the  crural  ring.  In  some  cases  it  descends  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
external  iliac  vein  to  the  obturator  foramen,  and  will  consequently  lie  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  crural  ring,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  wounded  in  the 
operation  for  dividing  the  stricture  in  femoral  hernia  (see  Fig.  373,  page  623, 
fig.  a).  Occasionally,  however,  the  obturator  artery  curves  along  the  free  margin 
of  Gimbernat's  ligament  in  its  passage  to  the  obturator  foramen :  it  would  conse- 
quently skirt  along  the  greater  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  crural  ring,  and 
could  hardly  avoid  being  wounded  in  the  operation  (see  Fig.  373,  page  623,  fig.  b). 

Septum  Crurale. — The  femoral  ring  is  closed  by  a  layer  of  condensed  areolar 
tissue  called,  by  J.  Cloquet,  the  septum  crurale.  This  serves  as  a  barrier  to  the 
protrusion  of  a  hernia  through  this  part.  Its  upper  surface  is  slightly  concave 
(fovea  femoralis),  and  supports  a  small  lymphatic  gland  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  and  peritoneum.  Its  under  surface  is  turned 
toward  the  femoral  canal.  The  septum  crurale  is  perforated  by  numerous  aper- 
tures for  the  passage  of  lymphatic  vessels  connecting  the  deep  inguinal  lymphatic 
glands  with  those  surrounding  the  external  iliac  artery. 

The  size  of  the  femoral  canal,  the  degree  of  tension  of  its  orifices,  and  con- 
sequently the  degree  of  constriction  of  a  hernia,  vary  according  to  the  position 
of  the  limb.     If  the  leg  and  thigh  are  extended,  abducted,  or  everted,  the  femoral 
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canal  and  its  orifices  are  rendered  tense  from  the  traction  on  these  parts  by 
Poupart's  ligament  and  the  fascia  lata,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  passing  the  finger 
along  the  canal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  and  at 
the  same  time  adducted  and  rotated  inward,  the  femoral  canal  and  its  orifices 
become  considerably  relaxed ;  for  this  reason  the  limb  should  always  be  placed  in 
the  latter  position  when  the  application  of  the  taxis  is  made  in  attempting  the 
reduction  of  a  femoral  hernia. 

The  mbperitoneal  areolar  tissue  is  continuous  with  the  subserous  areolar  tissue 
of  surrounding  parts.  It  is  usually  thickest  and  most  fibrous  where  the  iliac 
vessels  leave  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  covers  over  the  small  interval  (crural  ring) 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein.  In  some  subjects  it  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  adipose  tissue.  In  such  cases,  where  it  is  protruded  forward  in  front 
of  the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  portion  of  omentum.  The 
peritoneum  lining  the  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  between  Poupart*s  ligament 
and  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  similar  to  that  lining  any  other  portion  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  being  very  thin.  It  has  here  no  natural  aperture  for  the  escape 
of  intestine. 

Descent  of  the  Hernia. — From  the  preceding  description  it  follows  that  the 
femoral  ring  must  be  a  weak  point  in  the  abdominal  wall :  hence  it  is  that  when 
violent  or  long-continued  pressure  is  made  upon  the  abdominal  viscera  a  portion 
of  intestine  may  be  forced  into  it,  constituting  a  femoral  hernia ;  and  the  changes 
in  the  tissues  of  the  abdomen  which  are  produced  by  pregnancy,  together  with  the 
larger  size  of  this  aperture  in  the  female,  serve  to  explain  the  frequency  of  this 
form  of  hernia  in  women. 

When  a  portion  of  the  intestine  is  forced  through  the  femoral  ring,  it  carries 
before  it  a  pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  forms  what  is  called  the  hernial  sac ;  it 
receives  an  investment  from  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  and  from  the  septum 
crurale,  and  descends  vertically  along  the  crural  canal  in  the  inner  compartment  of 
the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  as  far  as  the  saphenous  opening ;  at  this  point  it 
changes  its  course,  being  prevented  from  extending  farther  down  the  sheath  on 
account  of  the  narrowing  of  the  sheath  and  its  close  contact  with  the  vessels,  and 
also  from  the  close  attachment  of  the  superficial  fascia  and  crural  sheath  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  saphenous  opening }  the  tumor  is  conse- 
quently directed  forward,  pushing  before  it  the  cribriform  fascia,  and  then  curves 
upward  on  to  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata  and  lower  part  of  the  tendon 
of  the  External  oblique,  being  covered  by  the  superficial  fascia  and  integument. 
While  the  hernia  is  contained  in  the  femoral  canal  it  is  usually  of  small  size, 
owing  to  the  resisting  nature  of  the  surrounding  parts ;  but  when  it  has  escaped 
from  the  saphenous  opening  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  groin,  it  becomes 
considerably  enlarged.  The  direction  taken  by  a  femoral  hernia  in  its  descent  is 
at  first  downward,  then  forward  and  upward ;  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
in  the  application  of  the  taxis  for  the  reduction  of  a  femoral  hernia  pressure  should 
be  directed  in  the  reverse  order. 

Coverings  of  the  Hernia. — The  coverings  of  a  femoral  hernia,  from  within 
outward,  are — peritoneum,  subserous  areolar  tissue,  the  septum  crurale,  crural 
sheath,  cribriform  fascia,  superficial  fascia,  and  integument.^ 

Varieties  of  Femoral  Hernia. — If  the  intestine  descends  along  the  femoral  canal 
only  as  far  as  the  saphenous  opening,  and  does  not  escape  from  this  aperture,  it  is 
called  incomplete  femoral  hernia.  The  small  size  of  the  protrusion  in  this  form 
of  hernia,  on  account  of  the  firm  and  resisting  nature  of  the  canal  in  which  it  is 
contained,  renders  it  an  exceedingly  dangerous  variety  of  the  disease,  from  the. 

*  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  described  an  investment  for  femoral  hernia,  under  the  name  of  "  fascia 
propria,"  lying  immediately  external  to  the  peritoneal  sac,  but  frequently  separated  from  it  by  more 
or  less  adipose  tissue.  Surgically,  it  is  important  to  remember  the  existence  (at  any  rate,  the  occa* 
sional  existence)  of  this  layer,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  an  inexperienced  operator  may  mis- 
take the  fascia  for  the  peritoneal  sac  and  the  contained  fat  for  omentum.  Anatomically,  this  fascia 
appear^  identical  with  what  is  called  in  the  text  **  subserous  areolar  tissue,"  the  areolar  tissue  being 
thickened  and  caused  to  assume  a  membranous  api>earauce  by  the  pressure  of  the  hernia. 
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extreme  difficulty  of  detecting  the  existence  of  the  swelling,  especially  in  corpulent 
subjects.  The  coverings  of  an  incomplete  femoral  hernia  would  be,  from  without 
inward,  integument,  superficial  fascia,  falciform  process  of  fascia  lata,  crural 
sheath,  septum  crurale,  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and  peritoneum.  When,  however, 
the  hernial  tumor  protrudes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and  directs  itself 
forward  and  upward,  it  forms  a  complete  femoral  hernia.  Occasionally  the  hernial 
sac  descends  on  the  iliac  side  of  the  femoral  vessels  or  in  front  of  these  vessels,  or 
even  sometimes  behind  them. 

The  seat  of  stricture  of  a  femoral  hernia  varies  :  it  may  be  in  the  peritoneum 
at  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac ;  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  would  appear  to 
be  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata  with  the 
lunated  edse  of  Gimbernat's  ligament,  or  at  the  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening 
in  the  thign.  The  stricture  should  in  every  case  be  divided  in  a  direction  upward 
and  inward,  and  the  extent  necessary  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  about  two  or 
three  lines.  By  these  means  all  vessels  or  other  structures  of  importance  in 
relation  with  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  will  be  avoided. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ISCHIO-RECTAL 

REGION  AND  PERINJIUM. 


Dissection.— The  student  should  select  a  well-developed  muscular  subject,  free  from  fat, 
and  the  dissection  should  be  commenced  early,  in  order  tnat  the  parts  may  be  examined  in  as 
recent  a  state  as  possible.  A  staff  having  been  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  the  subject 
placed  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  767,  the  scrotum  should  be  raised  upward,  and  retained  in 
that  position,  and  the  rectum  moderately  distended  with  tow. 

The  space  which  is  now  to  be  examined  corresponds  to  the  inferior  aperture 
or  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  Its  deep  boundaries  are,  in  front,  the  pubic  arch 
and  subpubic  ligament ;  behind,  the  tip  of  the  coccyx ;  and  on  each  side,  the 
rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium,  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  and  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments.  The  space  included  by  these  boundaries  is  somewhat  lozenge- 
shaped,  and  is  limited  on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  scrotum  in  front,  by 
the  buttocks  behind,  and  on  each  side  by  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs.  A  line 
drawn  transversely  between  the  anterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  on 
each  side,  in  front  of  the  anus,  divides  this  space  into  two  portions.  The 
anterior  portion  contains  the  penis  and  urethra,  and  is  called  the  perinceum.  The 
posterior  portion  contains  the  termination  of  the  rectum,  and  is  called  the  ischio- 
rectal region, 

THE  ISCmO-BECTAL  BEQIOK. 

The  ischio-rectal  region  corresponds  to  the  portion  of  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  situated  immediately  behind  the  perinseum:  it  contains  the  termination 
of  the  rectum  and  a  deep  fossa,  filled  with  fat,  on  each  side  of  the  intestine, 
between  it  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  :  this  is  called  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa. 

The  ischio-rectal  region  presents  in  the  middle  line  the  aperture  of  the  anus : 
around  this  orifice  the  integument  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds,  which  are 
obliterated  on  distension  of  the  intestine.  The  integument  is  of  a  dark  color, 
continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  and  provided  with  numerous 
follicles,  which  occasionally  inflame  and  suppurate,  and  may  be  mistaken  for 
fistulae.  The  veins  around  the  margin  of  the  anus  are  occasionally  much  dilated, 
forming  a  number  of  hard  pendent  masses,  of  a  dark  bluish  color,  covered  partly 
by  mucous  membrane  and  partly  by  the  integument.  These  tumors  constitute  the 
disease  called  external  piles. 

Dissection  (Fig.  767). — Make  an  incision  through  the  integument,  along  the  median 
line,  from  the  base  of  the  scrotum  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  anus:  carry  it  round  the 
margins  of  this  aperture  to  its  posterior  extremity,  and  continue  it  backward  to  about  an  inch 
behind  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  A  transverse  incision  should  now  be  carried  across  the  base  of 
the  scrotum,  joining  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  preceding;  a  second,  carried  in  the  same 
direction,  should  be  made  in  front  of  the  anus ;  and  a  third  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
first  incision.  These  incisions  should  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  the  dissector  to  raise  the 
integument  from  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs.  The  flaps  of  skin  corresponding  to  the  ischio- 
rectal region  should  now  be  removed.  In  dissecting  the  mtegument  from  this  region  great  care 
is  required,  otherwise  the  Corru^ator  cutis  ani  and  External  sphincter  will  be  removed,  as  they 
are  intimately  adherent  to  the  skm. 

The  superficial  fascia  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  skin :  it  is  very  thick, 
areolar  in  texture,  and  contains  much  fat  in  its  meshes.  In  it  are  found  ramifying 
two  or  three  cutaneous  branches  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve ;  these  turn  round  the 
inferior  border  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  are  distributed  to  the  integument 
around  the  anus. 
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In  this  region,  and  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  are  four  muscles : 
the  Gorrugator  cutis  ani ;  the  two  Sphincters,  External  and  Internal ;  and  the 
Levator  ani. 

These  muscles  have  been  already  described  (see  pages  458  and  459). 

The  iflchio-rectal  fossa  is  situated  between  the  end  of  the  rectum  and  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  on  each  side.  It  is  triangular  in  shape ;  its  base,  directed 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  formed  by  the  integument  of  the  ischio-rectal  region ; 
its  apex^  directed  upward,  corresponds  to  the  point  of  division  of  the  obturator 
fascia  and  the  thin  membrane  given  off  from  it,  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of 
the  Levator  ani  (ischio-rectal  or  anal  fascia).  Its  dimensions  are  about  an  inch 
in  breadth  at  the  base  and  about  two  inches  in  depth,  being  deeper  behind  than 
in  front.  It  is  bounded,  internally^  by  the  Sphincter  ani.  Levator  ani,  and  Coc- 
cygeus  muscles ;  externally^  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  obturator 
fascia,  which  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  Obturator  internus  muscle;  in  fronts 
it  is  limited  by  the  line  of  junction  of  the  superficial  and  deep  perineal  fascise; 
and  behind,  by  the  margin  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment. This  space  is  filled  with  a  large  mass  of  adipose  tissue,  which  explains  the 
frequency  with  which  abscesses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rectum  burrow  t<>  a 
considerable  depth. 

If  the  subject  has  been  injected,  on  placing  the  finger  on  the  outer  wall  of  this 
fossa  the  internal  pudic  artery,  with  its  accompanying  veins  and  nerve,  will  be 
felt  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  margin  of  the  ischiatic  tuberosity,  but 
approaching  nearer  the  surface  as  they  pass  forward  along  the  inner  margin  of  the 
pubic  arch.  These  structures  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  (canal  of  Alcock)  formed 
by  the  obturator  fascia,  the  pudic  nerve  lying  below  the  artery  (Fig.  374).  Cross- 
ing the  space  transversely,  about  its  centre  are  the  inferior  hsBmorrhoidal  vessels 
and  nerves,  branches  of  the  internal  pudic ;  they  are  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  anus  and  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum.  These 
vessels  are  occasionally  of  large  size,  and  may  give  rise  to  troublesome  haemorrhage 
when  divided  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy  or  of  fistula  in  ano.  At  the  back  part 
of  this  space  may  be  seen  a  branch  of  the  fourth  sacral  nerve,  and,  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  space  the  superficial  perineal  vessels  and  nerves  can  be  seen  for  a  short 
distance. 

THE  FERmJEUM  IN  THE  MALE. 

The  perineal  space  is  of  a  triangular  form ;  its  deep  boundaries  are  limited, 
laterally,  by  the  rami  of  the  pubic  bones  and  ischia,  meeting  in  front  at  the 
pubic  arch;  behind,  by  an  imaginary  transverse  line  extending  between  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia.  The  lateral  boundaries  are,  in  the  adult,  from  three 
inches  to  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  the  base  from  two  to  three  inches 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  the  average  extent  of  the  space  being  two  inches  and  three- 
quarters. 

The  variations  in  the  diameter  of  this  space  are  of  extreme  interest  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  and  the  extraction  of  a  stone  firom  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  Id  those 
cases  where  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  near  together  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the 
incisions  in  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  less  oblique  than  if  the  tuberosities  were  widely 
separated,  and  the  perineal  space  consequently  wider.  The  perinsBum  is  subdivided  by  the 
median  raphe  into  two  equal  parts.  Of  these,  the  lefl  is  the  one  in  which  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  is  performed. 

In  the  middle  line  the  perinaeum  is  convex,  and  corresponds  to  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra.  The  skin  covering  it  is  of  a  dark  color,  thin,  freely  movable  upon  the 
subjacent  parts,  and  covered  with  sharp  crisp  hairs,  which  should  be  removed 
before  the  dissection  of  the  part  is  commenced.  In  front  of  the  anus  a  prominent 
line  commences,  the  raphe,  continuous  in  front  with  the  raphe  of  the  scrotum. 

Upon  removing  the  skin  and  superficial  structures  from  this  region,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  767,  a  plane  of  fascia  will  be  exposed,  covering  in  the 
triangular  space  and  stretching  across  from  one  ischio-pubic  ramus  to  the  other. 
This  is  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  or  fascia  of  Colles.     It  has  already 
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iDeen  described  (page  460).  It  is  a  layer  of  considerable  strength,  and  encloses  and 
covers  a  space  in  which  are  contained  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves.  It  is  continuous 
in  front  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum ;  on  each  side  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
margin  of  the  ischio-pubic  ramus  and  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  and 
posteriorly  it  curves  down  behind  the  Trans  versus  perinaei  muscles  to  join  the 
lower  margin  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia. 

It  is  between  this  layer  of  fascia  and  the  next  layer,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  perineal 
fiiscia,  that  extravasation  of  urine  most  frequently  takes  place  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  urethra. 
The  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  (see  page  463)  is  also  attached  to  the  ischio;pubic 
rami,  and  in  front  to  the  subpubic  ligament.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  when  extravasation  of 
fluid  takes  place  between  these  two  layers,  it  cannot  pass  backward,  because  the  two  layers  are 
continuous  with  each  other  around  the  Transversus  perinsei  muscles :  it  cannot  extend  laterallj^, 
on  account  of  the  connection  of  both  these  layers  to  the  rami  of  tne  os  |)ubis  and  ischimn ;  it 
cannot  find  its  way  into  the  pelvis,  because  the  opening  into  this  cavity  is  closed  by  the  deep 
perineal  fascia ;  and  therefore,  so  lon^  as  these  two  layers  remain  intact,  the  only  direction  in 
which  the  fluid  can  make  its  way  is  forward  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum  and  penis, 
and  from  thence  on  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

When  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  is  removed,  a  space  is  exposed 
between  this  fascia  and  the  deep  perineal  fascia  in  which  are  contained  the  peri- 


FiG.  767.— Dissection  of  perinseum  and  Ischlo-rectal  region.  , 

neal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  artery,  with  their  accompanying  veins;  the 
perineal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  nerve;  some  of  the  muscles  connected 
with  the  penis  and  urethra ; — in  the  middle  line,  the  Accelerator  urinse  ;  on  each 
side,  the  Erector  penis ;  and  behind,  the  Transversus  perinaei ; — the  crura 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa ;  and  the  bulb  of  tht  corpus  spongiosum.  Here  also  is 
seen  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perinceum.  This  is  a  fibrous  point  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  perinaeum  between  the  urethra  and  the  rectum,  being  about  half 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus.  At  this  point  five  muscles  converge  and  are 
attached — viz.  the  External  sphincter  ani,  the  Acceleratores  urinae,  and  the  two 
Trans versi  perinaei  muscles — so  that  by  the  contraction  of  these  muscles,  which 
extend  in  opposite  directions,  it  serves  as  a  fixed  point  of  support. 

The  Accelerator  urinae,  the  Erector  penis,  and  the  Transversus  perinaei  muscles 
have  been  already  described  (page  461).  They  form  a  triangular  space,  bounded 
internally  by  the  Accelerator  urinae,  externally  by  the  Erector  penis,  and  behind 
by  the  Transversus  perinaei.  The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  the  triangular 
ligament  of  the  urethra  (deep  perineal  fascia),  and  running  from  behind  forward 
in  it  are  the  superficial  perineal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  tne  transverse  perineal 
artery  coursing  along  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  space  on  the  Transversus 
perinaei  muscle.  The  two  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  are 
not  to  be  seen  in  this  space,  as  they  as  well  as  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  are 
dorsal  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament :  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
penis  ascending  between  the  two  layers  of  the  ligament ;  and  the  artery  to  the  cor- 
pus cavernosum  entering  the  crus  immediately  after  piercing  from  above  downward 
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the  lower  layer.  The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  is  also  contained  witliin  the  two 
layers,  accompanying  the  dorsal  artery  along  the  ischio-pubic  ramus,  and  with  it 
piercing  the  anterior  layer  and  the  suspensory  ligament  to  be  distributed  to  the 
penis. 

The  Accelerator  urinte  and  Erector  nents  should  now  be  removed,  when  the  deep  perinea] 
&acia  will  be  exposed,  etretching  across  the  front  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  The  urethra 
is  seen  perforating  its  centre  just  behind  tlie  bulb,  and  on  each  side  is  the  cms  penis,  connecting 
the  corpus  cavernosum  with  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  os  pubis. 

The  deep  perineal  fascia  (triangulaT  ligament),  which  has  already  been  described 
(see  page  463),  consists  of  two  layers,  the  inferior  or  superficial  layer  of  which, 
sometimes  called  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament,  is  now  exposed.  It 
is  united  to  the  superior  or  deep  layer  behind,  but  is  separated  in  front  by  a  sub- 
fascial space,  in  which  are  contained  certain  structures. 

The  guperficial  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  consists  of  a  strong  fibrous 
membrane,  the  fibres  of  which  are  disposed  transversely,  which  stretches  across 
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from  one  ischio-pubic  ramus  to  the  other  and  completely  fills  in  the  pubic  arch; 
it  is  attached  in  front  to  the  subpubic  ligament,  except  just  in  the  centre,  where  a 
small  interspace  is  left  for  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis.  In  the  erect  position  of 
the  body  it  is  almost  horizontal.  It  is  perforated  by  the  urethra  in  the  middle 
line,  and  on  each  side  by  the  Aacta  of  Cowper's  glands.  It  is  pierced  also  by  the 
dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  close  to  the  base  of  the  ligament ;  by  the  artery  to  the 
corpus  caverno.'<um  more  anteriorly  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  close  to  the  lateral 
mai^in  of  the  ligament ;  and  by  the  artery  to  the  bulb  also  from  above  downward 
in  front  of  the  opening  for  Cowper's  duct.  The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  also 
passes  through  the  ligament  in  company  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name.  The 
crura  penis  are  exposed,  lying  superficial  to  this  ligament.  They  will  be  seen  to 
be  attached  by  blunt-pointed  processes  to  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium,  in 
front  of  the  tuberosities,  and  passing  forward  and  inward,  joining  to  form  the  body 
of  the  penis.  In  the  middle  line  is  the  bulb  and  corpus  spongiosum,  exposed  bv 
the  removal  of  the  Accelerator  urinse  muscle. 
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If  the  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  is  detached  on  either  side, 
the  deep  perineal  interspace  will  be  exposed  and  the  following  parts  will  be  seen 
between  it  and  the  deep  layer  of  the  fascia :  the  subpubic  ligament  in  front,  close 
to  the  symphysis  pubis ;  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis ;  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra  and  the  Compressor  urethrse  muscle;  Cowper's  glands  and  their 
ducts ;  the  dorsal  artery  and  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis ;  the  artery  and  nerve  of 
the  bulb  and  a  plexus  of  veins. 

The  tuperwr  or  deep  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  is  derived  from  the  obturator 
fascia  or  is  continuous  with  it  along  the  pubic  arch.  Behind,  it  joins  with  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  and  is  continuous  with  the  anal  fascia. 
Above  it  is  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  separated  from  it  on  each  side  by  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  Levator  ani,  but  in  the  median  line  these  two  layers  of  fascia  are 
continuous  and  form  a  median  septum,  in  consequence  of  the  recto-vesical  fascia 
dipping  down  to  join  the  deep  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia.     Thus  on  each 


Fio.  769,— Deep  perineal  ftucla.    Od  tbe  left  side  the  ftnteriac  larei  has  been  removed. 

side  of  tbe  middle  line,  beneath  this  fascia,  is  a  little  interspace  in  which  is 
contained  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Levator  ani  (Levator  prostatse).  It  is  bounded, 
below,  by  the  deep  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia ;  above,  by  the  recto-vesical 
fascia,  and  is  separated  internally  from  the  space  on  tbe  other  side  by  the  median 
septum.  The  deep  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  is  pierced  by  the  urethra,  and 
is  continued  backward  around  the  posterior  part  of  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  prostate  gland. 

The  Oompresaor  urethra  has  already  been  described  (page  464).  In  addition  to 
this  muscle  and  immediately  beneath  it  circular  muscular  fibres  surround  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  from  the  bulb  in  front  to  the  prostate  behind,  and  are 
continuous  with  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder.     These  fibres  are  involuntary. 

Oowper'B  glands  are  situated  immediately  below  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  close  behind  the  bulb,  and  below  the  artery  of  the  bulb. 

The  donal  artery  and  dorsal  neire  of  the  penis  are  placed  along  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  pubic  arch  (pages  623  and  861). 

The  artery  of  the  btdb  passes  transversely  inward,  from  the  internal  pudic 
along   the  base  of  the  triangular   ligament,   between   its  two   layers   of  fascia, 
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accompanied  by  a  brancli  of  the  pudic  aerve  (page  861).  If  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  deep  perineal  fascia  is  removed  aod  the  crus  penis  of  one  side  detached  from 
the  bone,  the  under  or  perineal  surface  of  the  Levator  ani  is  brought  fully  into 
view.  This  muscle,  vith  the  triangular  ligament  in  front  and  the  Coccygciis  and 
Pyriformia  behind,  closes  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

The  Levator  ani  and  Coccygeus  muscles  have  already  been  described  (page  459). 

Position  of  the  Viscera  at  the  Outlet  of  the  Pelvis  .—Divide  the  central  teadinons  poiot 
of  the  perinsBum,  sepaiBt*  the  rectum  from  its  connections  by  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  Levator 
ani,  which  descend  upon  the  sides  of  the  prostate  eiaod,  and  draw  the  mt  backward  toward  tbe 


vesiculn  seminales,  and  the  vasa  deferentia  will  be  exposed. 

The  Prostate  Oland  is  a  pale,  firm,  glandular  body  which  is  placed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  around  the  commencement  of  the  urethra.    It  is 


n).— A  view  of  the  poeltlon  of  the  vlicen  M  Ihe  outlet  of  the  pel  vli. 

§  laced  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  behind  and  below  the  symphysis  pubis,  posterior  to  the 
eep  perineal  fascia,  and  rests  upon  the  rectum,  through  which  it  may  be  distinctly 
felt,  especially  when  enlarged.  In  shape  and  size  it  resembles  a  chestnut.  Its 
base  is  directed  backward  toward  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Its  apex  is  directed 
forward  to  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  which  it  touches. 

Its  posterior  surface  is  smooth,  marked  by  a  slight  longitudinal  furrow,  and  rests 
on  the  rectum,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  areolar  tissue.  Its  anterior  surface  is 
flattened,  marked  by  a  slight  longitudinal  furrow,  and  placed  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  below  the  pubic  symphysis.  It  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
its  transverse  diameter  at  the  base,  an  inch  in  its  an tero- posterior  diameter,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Hence  the  greatest  extent  of  incision  that  can 
be  made  in  it  without  dividing  its  substance  completely  across  is  obliquely  back- 
ward and  outward.  This  is 'the  direction  in  which  the  incision  is  made  in  it  in 
the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy. 

Behind  the  prostate  is  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  and  base  of  the  bladder, 
a  small  triangular  portion  of  the  bladder  being  seen,  bounded,  in  front,  by  the 
prostate  gland ;  behind,  by  the  recto-vesical  fold  of  the  peritoneum ;  on  each  side, 
by  the  vesicula  seminalis  and  the  vas  deferens.    It  is  separated  from  direct  contact 
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with  the  rectum  by  the  recto-vesical  fascia.  The  relation  of  this  portion  of  the 
bladder  to  the  rectum  is  of  extreme  interest  to  the  surgeon.  In  cases  of  retention 
of  urine  this  portion  of  the  organ  is  found  projecting  into  the  rectum,  between 
three  and  four  inches  from  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  may  be  easily  perforated 
without  injury  to  any  important  parts :  this  portion  of  the  bladder  is,  consequently, 
occasionally  selected  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  of  tapping  the  bladder. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — ^The  student  should  consider  the  position  of  the  various  parts  in 
reference  to  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy.  This  operation  is  performed  on  the  left  side  of 
the  perinadum,  as  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  right  hand  of  the  operator.  A  staff  having  been 
introduced  into  the  bladder,  the  first  incision  is  commenced  midway  between  the  anus  and  the 
back  of  the  scrotum  [i.  e.  in  an  ordinary  adult  perinseum  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  front  of 
the  anus)  a  little  on  the  leil  side  of  the  raphe,  and  carried  obliquely  backward  and  outward  to 
midway  between  the  anus  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  The  incision  divides  the  integument 
and  superficial  fascia,  the  inferior  haemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  superficial  and  trans- 
verse perineal  vessels.  If  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  thnist  upward  and  forward  into 
the  wound,  pressing  at  the  same  time  the  rectum  inward  and  backward,  the  staff  may  be  felt  in 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  finger  is  fixed  upon  the  staff,  and  the  structures 
covering  it  are  divided  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  which  must  be  directed  alon^  the  groove  toward 
the  bladder,  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  turned  outward  and  backward,  dividing  in  its  course 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and  part  of  the  lefb  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland  to  the 
extent  of  about  an  inch.  The  knife  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
passed  along  the  staff  into  the  bladder.  The  position  of  the  stone  having  heen  ascertained,  the 
staff  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  forceps  is  introduced  over  the  finger  into  the  bladder.  If  the 
stone  is  very  large,  the  opposite  side  or  the  prostate  may  be  notched  before  the  forceps  is  intro- 
duced :  the  finger  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  blades  of  the  forceps  opened  and  made  to  grasp 
the  stone,  which  must  be  extracted  by  slow  and  cautious  undulating  movements. 

Parts  Divided  in  the  Operation.— The  various  structures  divided  in  this  operation  are  as 
follows :  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  inferior  haemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  prob- 
ably the  superficial  perineal  vessels  and  nerves,  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  Accelerator  urinae,  the 
Transversus  perinaei  muscle  and  artery,  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Levator 
ani,  part  of  the  Compressor  urethrae,  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions  of  the  urethra,  and 
part  of  the  prostate  gland. 

Parts  to  be  Avoided  in  the  Operation. — In  making  the  necessary  incisions  in  the  peri- 
nseum  for  the  extraction  of  a  calculus  the  following  parts  should  be  avoided :  The  primary  incis- 
ion should  not  be  made  too  near  the  middle  line,  ior  fear  of  wounding  the  bulb  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum  or  the  rectum ;  nor  too  far  externally,  otherwise  the  pudic  artery  may  be  implicated 
as  it  ascends  along  the  inner  border  of  the  pubic  arch.  If  the  incisions  are  carried  too  far 
forward,  the  artery  of  the  bulb  may  be  divided ;  if  carried  too  far  backward,  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  may  be  cut  through,  which  allows  the  urine  to  become 
infiltrated  behind  the  pelvic  fascia  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  between  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
instead  of  escaping  externally ;  diffuse  inflammation  is  consequently  set  up,  and  peritonitis,  from 
the  close  proximity  of  the  recto-vesical  peritoneal  fold,  is  the  result  It,  on  the  contrary,  the 
prostate  is  divided  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  gland,  the  urine  makes  its  way  externally,  and 
there  is  less  danger  of  infiltration  taking  place. 

During  the  operation  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  finger  should  be  passed  into  the 
bladder  before  the  staff  is  removed ;  if  this  is  neglected,  and  if  the  incision  made  in  the  prostate 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  is  too  small,  great  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  introducing  the 
finger  afterward ;  and  in  the  child,  where  the  connections  of  the  bladder  to  the  surrounding 
parts  are  very  loose,  the  force  made  in  the  attempt  is  sufficient  to  displace  the  bladder  upward 
mto  the  abdomen,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  operator.  Such  a  proceeding  has  not  unirequently 
occurred,  producing  the  most  embarrassing  results  and  total  failure  of  the  operation. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  arteries  in  the  perinaeum  occasionally  take  an  abnor- 
mal course.  Thus  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  when  it  arises,  as  sometimes  happens,  from  the  pudic 
opposite  the  tuber  ischii,  is  liable  to  be  wounded  in  the  operation  for  lithotomy  in  its  passage 
forward  to  the  bulb.  The  accessory  pudic  may  be  divided  near  the  posterior  border  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  if  this  is  completely  cut  across ;  and  the  prostatic  veins,  especially  in  people  advanced 
in  lire,  are  of  large  size,  and  give  rise,  when  divided,  to  troublesome  nsemorrhage. 

THE   FEMALE   PEBINiBXTM. 

The  female  perinseum  presents  certain  differences  from  that  of  the  male,  in 
consequence  of  the  whole  of  the  structures  which  constitute  it  being  perforated 
in  the  middle  line  by  the  vulvo-vaginal  passage. 

The  superficial  fascia,  as  in  the  male,  consists  of  two  layers,  of  which  the 
superficial  one  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  over  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  the  deep  layer,  corresponding  to  the  fascia  of  Colles  in  the  male,  is  like  it 
attached  to  the  ischio-pubic  ramus,  and  in  front  is  continued  forward  through 
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the  labia  majora  to  the  inguinal  region.  It  is  of  less  extent  than  the  male,  in 
consequence  of  being  perforated  by  the  aperture  of  the  vulva. 

On  removing  this  fascia  the  muscles  of  the  female  perinjeum,  which  have 
already  been  described  (page  464),  are  exposed.  Tbe  Sphincter  vaginae,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Accelerator  urinse  in  the  male,  consists  of  an  attenuated  plane  of 
fibres,  forming  an  orbicular  muscle  around  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  instead  of 
being  united  in  a  median  raphe,  as  in  the  male.  The  Erector  clitondis  is  propor- 
tionately reduced  in  size,  but  differs  in  no  other  respect,  and  the  TransversuB 
perinsei  is  similar  to  the  muscle  of  the  same  name  in  the  male. 

The  deep  perineal  fascia  is  not  so  strongly  marked  as  in  the  male.  It 
transmits  the  urethra,  and  is  wide,  separated  in  the  median  line  by  the  aperture 
of  the  vagina. 

The  Oompressor  Urethre  (TVansirernM^eriniFi  profundwi)  is  the  analogue  of 
the  Compressor  urethrte  in  the  male.  It  arises  from  the  ischio-pubic  ramus,  and, 
passing  inward,  its  anterior  fibres  blend  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  in 
front  of  the  urethra ;  its  middle  fibres,  the  most  numerous,  are  inserted  into  the 
side  of  the  vagina,  and  the  posterior  fibres  join  the  central  point  of  the  perinceum. 

The  distribution  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  is  the  same  as  in  the  male  (see 
page  625),  and  the  pudic  nerve  has  also  a  similar  arrangement,  the  dorsal  nerve 
being,  however,  very  small  and  supplying  tbe  clitoris. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves,  which  are  represented 
by  the  bulbi  vegtibuli  and  partes  intermediales  (see  page  1165). 

The  perineal  body  fills  up  the  interval  between  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina 
and  the   rectum.     Its  base  is  covered  by  the  skin  lying  between  the  anua  and 
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Flo,  771.— A  transverse  section  of  the  pelvla,  allowing  the  pelvic  Ai 


vagina  on  what  is  called  the  "perinceum."  Its  anterior  surface  lies  behind  the 
posterior  vaginal  wall,  and  its  posterior  surface  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior  rectal 
wall  and  the  anus.  It  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  before  backward, 
and  laterally  extends  from  one  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  other.  In  it  are 
attached  the  muscles  belonging  to  the  external  organs  of  generation.     Through  its 
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centre  runs  the  transverse  perineal  septum,  which  ia  of  great  strength  in  women, 
and  forms  on  either  side,  behind  the  posterior  commissure,  a  hard,  ilt-defined  bod^r, 
consisting  of  connective  tissue,  with  much  yellow  elastic  tissue  and  interlacing 
bundles  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  in  which  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
pe  rinse  urn  are  inserted, 

PELVIO   FASOIA. 

The  Pelvic  faada  (Fig.  772)  is  a  thin  membrane  which  lines  the  whole  of  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  is  continuous  with  the  transversalis  and  iliac  fascise.  It  is 
attached  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  for  a  short  distance,  at  the  side  of  the  cavity,  and 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  round  the  attachment  of  the  Obturator  intemus. 
At  the  posterior  border  of  this  muscle  it  is  continued  backward  as  a  very  thin 
membrane  in  front  of  the  Pyriformis  muscle  and  sacral  nerves  to  the  front  of  the 
Bacrum.  In  front  it  follows  the  attachment  of  the  Obturator  internns  to  the  bone, 
arches  beneath  the  obturator  vessels,  completing  the  orifice  of  the  obturator  canal, 
and  at  the  front  of  the  pelvis  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 
At  the  level  of  a  line  extending  from  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the 


Fra.  772.— Side  view  of  Ihe  pelvic  viscera  of  the  male  inbjert,  showing  the  pelvic  tni  perineal  ftiolee. 

spine  of  the  ischium  is  a  thickened  whitish  band ;  this  marks  the  attachment  of 
the  Levator  ani  muscle  to  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  corresponds  to  its  point  of  di  vision 
into  two  layers,  the  obturator  and  recto-vegical. 

The  olrtnrator  flEiBcia  descends  and  covers  the  Obturator  internus  muscle.  It 
is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  pelvic  fascia  below  the  white  line  above  mentioned, 
and  is  attached  to  the  pubic  arch  and  to  the  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment. From  its  attachment  to  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium  a  process  is 
given  off  which  is  continuous  with  a  similar  process  from  the  opposite  side,  so  as 
to  close  the  front  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  forming  the  superior  layer  of 
the  triangular  ligament.  This  fascia  forms  a  canal  for  the  pitdic  vessels  and 
nerve  in  their  passage  forward  to  the  perinseum,  and  gives  off  a  thin  membrane 
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which  covers  the  perineal  aspect  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle,  called  the  isckio-rectal 
(anal)  fascia. 

The  recto-yesical  fucia  (visceral  layer  of  the  pelvic  fasda)  descends  into  the 
pelvis  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle,  and  invests  the  prostata, 
bladder,  and  rectum.     From  the  inner  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  a  short 
rounded  band  is  continued  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the 
bladder,  forming  the  pubo-prostatic  or  anterior  true  ligaments  of  the  bladder.     At 
the  side  this  fascia  is  connected  to  the  side  of  the  prostate,  enclosing  this  gland 
and  the  vesico-prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  and  is  continued  upward  on  the  side  of 
the  bladder,  forming  the  lateral  true  ligaments  of  the  organ.     Another  prolonga- 
tion invests  the  vesiculse  seminales,  and  passes  across  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  being  continuous  with  the  same  fascia  of  the  opposite  side.     Another  thin 
prolongation  is  reflected  round  the  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum.     The 
Levator  ani  muscle  arises  from  the  point  of  division  of  the  pelvic  &8cia,  the  vis- 
ceral layer  of  the  fascia  descending  upon  and  being  intimately  adherent  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  muscle,  while  the  under  surface  of  the  muscle  is  covered  by  a 
thin  layer  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia,  called  the  ischuhrectal  or  anal  fascia. 
In  the  female  the  vagina  perforates  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  and  receives  a  pro- 
longation from  it. 
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of  thoracic  aorta,  606 
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of  jaw,  206 

lateral,  738 

of  rib,  233 

sacro-vertebral,  155 
Angular  artery,  556 

process,  external,  171 
internal,  171 

vein,  651 
Ankle-joint,  377 

relations  of  tendons  and  ves- 
sels to,  379 

surface  form  of,  379 

surgical  anatomy  of,  379 
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rior, 528 
external,  529 
internal,  528 
of  radius  and  ulna,  353 
of  stapes,  919 
of  wrist,  anterior,  489 
posterior,  490 
Annul  us,  1101 
ovalis,  1089 
Ansa  lenticularis,  747 

peduncularis,  747 
Anterior      annular      ligament, 
ankle,  528 
wrist,  489 
chamber  of  eye,  903 
crural  nerve,  855 
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dental  canal,  190 
ethmoidal  cells,  186 
fontanelle,  188 
fossa  of  skull,  208 
and    internal   frontal   artery, 
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nasal  spine,  194 
palatine  canal,  194 

fossa,  194,  213 
perforated  space,  784 
region  of  skull,  217 
triangle  of  neck,  563 
Antero-lateral  ganglionic  artery, 

672 
Antero-median    ganglionic    ar- 
tery,'571 
AntiheUx,  912 
foesa  of,  912 
Antitragicus  muscle,  914 
Anti tragus,  912 
Antrum  duodeni,  1000 
of  Highmore,  190 
pyloricum,  1000 
Anus,  1201 
development  of,  134 
muscles  of,  458 
Aorta,  541 
abdominal,  608 
branches  of,  609 
development  of,  128 
surgical  anatomy  of  arch  of, 
544 
arch  of,  543 
branches  of,  545 
peculiarities  of,  543 
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sinuses  of,  542 
surgical  anatomy  of,  544 
descending,  605 
thoracic,  605 
branches  of,  606 
sinuses  of,  542 
surgical  anatomy  of,  606 
transverse,  541,  543 
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Aortic  opening  of   diaphragm, 
44(5 
of  heart,  1092 
plexus,  878 

semilunar  valves,  1093 
sinuses,  1093 
vestibule,  1094 
Apertura  scalee  vestibuli  coch- 

leee,922 
Aponeurosis,  389 
of  deltoid,  471 
of  external  oblique  in  inguinal 

region,  448 
of  occipito-fron talis,  393 
posterior,  of  transverse  muscle, 

453,  458 
of  soft  palate,  944 
supraliyoid,  413 
Apophysis,  144 

Apparatus  ligamentosus  ooli,  326 
Appendages  of  eye,  907 

surgical  anatomy  of,  911 
of  skin,  89 
of  uterus,  1174 
Appendices  epiploicae,  1028, 1041 
Appendix  of  left  auricle,  1091 
of  right  auricle,  1088 
vermiform  is,  1032 
Aqua  labyrinthi,  926 
Aquseductus  cochleie,  178,  923 
Fallopii,  177,  919 
SvlviuB,  707,  741,  744 
vestibuli,  177,  921 
Aqueous  humor,  903 
Arantii  corpora,  1091 
Arbor  uterina,  1171 

vitfie,  734 
Arch  of  aorta,  543 
branches  of,  545 
peculiarities  of,  543 
surgical  anatomy  of,  544 
cniral  or  femoral,  1195 
deep,  598 
of  OS  pubis,  283 
plantar,  647 
supraorbital,  171 
of  a  vertebra,  144 
zygomatic,  216 
Arches,  aortic,  foetal,  129 
Archoplasm  apheres,  40 
Arciform  fibres,  deep,  719 

external  or  superficial,  710, 

712,  718 
internal,  719 

superficial  or  external,  710, 
712,  718 
Area  of  Broca,  783 
cribrosa,  media,  928 

superior,  928 
germination,  103 
Areas  of  Cohnheim,  66 

of  medulla,  712,  713,  714 
Areola  of  breast,  1178 
Areolae  of  bone,  primary,  60 

secondary,  61 
Areolar  tissue,  46 
Arm,  arteries  of,  576 
back  of,  muscles  of,  477 
bones  of,  248 
fascia  of,  475 
front  of,  muscles  of,  475 
lymphatic  glands  of,  681 
lymphatics  of,  684 
superficial  fascia  of,  471 
veins  of,  662 


Arnold's  ganglion,  807 
nerve,  821 

canal  for,  178 
Arrectores  pili,  94 
Arteria  centralis  retinse,  570 
Arterise  proprise  renales,  1 133 

receptaculi,  568 
Arteries,  development  of,  128 
anastomoses  of,  539 
capillary,  82 
distribution  of^  539 
mode  of  division,  539 

of  origin  of  branches,  539 
nerves  o^  82 
sheath  of,  82 
structure  of,  80 
subdivision  of,  539 
systemic,  539 
vessels  of,  82 
Arteries  or  artery,  accessory  pu- 
die,  623 
acromial,  thoracic,  592 
alar  thoracic,  592 
alveolar,  562 

anastomotica   magna  of   bra- 
chial, 597 
of  femoral,  637 
angular,  556 
anterior  cerebral,  570 

ciliary,  570 

communicating,  572 

inferior  cerebellar,  583 

intercostal,  586 

and  internal  frontal,  670 

spinal,  582 
antero-lateral  ganglionic,  572 
antero-median  ganglionic,  571 
aorta,  541 

abdominal,  608 

arch  of,  543 

ascending  part,  542 

descending  part,  605 

thoracic,  605 
articular,  knee,  639 
ascending  cervical,  584 

pharyngeal,  558 
auditory,  583,  927 
auricular  anterior,  559 

posterior,  557 
axillary,  589 

accessory    external     mam- 
mary, 592 

cutaneous,  593 

external  mammary,  592 
accessory,  592 

humeral  branch,  592 
azygos  of  knee,  641 
basilar,  583 
brachial,  593 
bronchial,  606, 1120 
buccal,  562 
of  bulb,  625 
calcanean,  external,  647 

internal,  6-17 
carotid,  common,  547 

external,  551 

internal,  565 
carpal,  radial,  599 

ulnar,  603 
of  cavernous  body,  625 
centralis  retinse,  570 
cerebellar,  583 
cerebral,  570,  572,  583 

ascending  cervical,  584 

princeps,  557 


Arteries  or  artery,  cerebral  pro- 
funda, 587 

superficial  cervical,  585 
choroid  anterior,  573 

posterior,  584 
cihary,  570 

circle  of  Willis.  573,  584 
circumflex,  of  arm,  593 

of  iliac  superiicial,  635 

of  thieh,  636 
coccygeal,  626 
cochlear,  927 
ooeliac  axis,  610 
colica  dextra,  614 

media,  614 

sinistra,  614 
comes  nervi  ischiadic!,  626 

phrenici,  586 
common  carotid,  547 

iliac,  618 
communicating,  anterior  cere- 
bri, 572 

branch  of  ulnar,  604 

posterior  cerebri,  573 
coronary,  descending,  542,  543 

of  heart,  542 

infundibular,  542 

of  lip,  556 

marginal,  542 

transverse,  542,  543 
cremasteric,  629 
crico-thyroid,  552 
cystic,  611 
deep  branch  of  ulnar,  605 

cervical,  587 

temporal,  561 
dental  anterior,  562 

inferior,  561 

posterior,  562 
descending  aorta,  605 

palatine,  562 
digital  plantar,  648 

of  ulnar,  604 
dorsal,  of  penis,  624 

of  scapula,  592 
dorsal  is  nallucis,  643,  644 

indicis,  600 

linguae,  553 

pedis,  643 
communicating,  643,  644 
first    dorsal    interosseous, 

643,  644 
plantar  digital,  643,  644 

pollicis,  600 
epigastric,  deep,  629 

superficial,  635 

superior,  587 
ethmoidal,  569 
external  carotid,  551 

iliac,  628 

plantar,  647 
anterior  perforating,  644, 
648 
facial,  554 
femoral.  630 

deep,  635 
frontal,  570 
gastric,  611,  612 
gastro-duodenalis,  611 
gastro-epiploica  dextra,  611 

sinistra,  612 
gluteal,  627 

inferior,  626 
helicine,  1152 
hsemorrhoidal  inferior,  625 
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Arteries  or  artery,  hsemorrhoidal, 
middle,  622 

superior,  615 
hepatic,  611,  1057 
lijoid  branch  of  lingual,  553 
of  superior  thjroid,  552 
hypogastric,  in  foetus^  621, 1097 
ileo-colic,  614 
iliac,  common,  618 

externa],  628 

internal,  620 
ilio-lumbar,  626 
inferior  cerebellar,  583 

dental,  561 

labial,  555 

laryngeal,  584 

mesenteric,  614 

profunda,  596 

pyloric,  611 

thyroid,  584 
infraorbital,  562 
innominate,  545 
intercostal,  606 

anterior,  586 

superior,  587 
internal  auditory,  927 

carotid,  565 

iliac,  620 

mammary,  586 

maxillary,  559 

plantar,  647 
interosseous,  of  foot,  644 

of  hand,  602 

ulnar,  602 
intestini  tenuis,  614 
labial  inferior,  555 
lachrymal,  568 
laryngeal  inferior,  584 

superior,  552 
lateral  sacral,  627 

spinal,  582 
lateralis  nasi,  556 
lingual,  553 
long  ciliary,  570 

tlioracic,  592 
lumbar,  617 
malleolar,  643 
mammary,  internal,  586 
masseteric,  562 
maxillary,  internal,  559 
median,  of  forearm,  603 

of  spinal  cord,  583 
mediastinal,  586 

posterior,  606 
meningeal  anterior,  568 

middle,  560 

small,  561 

from  occipital,  557 
from  pharyngeal,  558 
from  vertebral,  581 
mesenteric  inferior,  614 

superior,  613 
metacarpal,  600 
metatarsal.  644 
middle  cerebral,  572 

sacral,  617 
musculo-phrenic,  586 
mylo-hyoid,  561 
nasal,  of  ophtlialmic,  570 

of  septum,  556 
inferior,  556 
superior,  562 
nutrient,  of  fibula,  646 

humerus,  586 

radius  and  ulnar,  602 


Arteries  or  artery,   radius  and 
tibia,  646 
obturator,  622 
occipital,  556 
oesophageal,  606 
ophthalmic,  568 
orbital,  562 
ovarian,  616 
palatine,  ascending,  555 

descending,  562 

palmar  arch,  deep,  604 
superficial,  604 

of  pharyngeal,  558 
palmar  interossei,  601 
palpebral,  570 
pancreatic,  612 
pancreatico-duodenalis,  611 

inferior,  613 
perforating,  of  foot,  648 

of  hand,  601 

of  intercostal,  586 

of  thi^h,  636 
pericardiac,  586,  606 
perineal,  superficial,  625 

transverse,  625 
peroneal,  646 

anterior,  646 

posterior,  646 
phrenic,  616 
plantar,  647 
popliteal,  638 
posterior  auricular,  557 

carpal,  inferior  perforating 
of  radial,  600 

cerebral,  583 

communicating,  573 

meningeal,  from  vertebral, 
582 

tibial,  644 
princeps  cervicis,  557 

pollicis,  600 
profunda  of  arm,  inferior,  596 
superior,  596 

cervicis,  587 

femoris,  635 
pterygoid,  562 
pterygo-palatine,  562 
pudic,  deep  external,  635 

superficial  external,  635 
internal,  623 
pulmonary,  540,  1119 
pyloric  inferior,  611 

of  hepatic,  611 
radial,  597 

posterior    carpal,     inferior 
perforating,  600 
radialis  indicis,  601 
ranine^  553 
recurrent  interosseous,  603 

radial,  599 

tibial,  642 
^         posterior,  642 

ulnar,  anterior,  602 
posterior,  602 
renal,  616 
sacral  lateral,  627 

middle,  617 
scapular,  posterior,  585 
sciatic,  626 
short  ciliary,  570 
sigmoid,  614 
spermatic,  616,  1155 
spheno-palatine,  562 
spinal,  anterior,  582 

lateral,  582 


Arteries  or  artery,  spinal,  me- 
dian, 583 

posterior,  582 
splenic,  611 
sterno-mastoid,  557 
stylo-mastoid,  557 
subclavian,  576 
sublingual,  553 
submaxillary,  555 
submental,  555 
subscapular,  592 
superficial  cervical,  585 

circumflex  iliac,  630 

palmar  arch,  604 

perineal,  625 
superficialis  volse,  599 
superior  cerebellar,  583 

epigastric,  587 

haimorrhoidal,  615 

intercostal,  587 

laryngeal,  552 

mesenteric,  613 

profunda,  596 

thoracic,  502 

thyroid,  554 
supraorbital,  569 
suprarenal,  615 
suprascapular,  585 
sural,  639 
tarsal,  644 
temporal,  558 

anterior,  558 

deep,  561 

middle,  559 

posterior,  558 
thoracic,  acromial,  592 

alar,  592 

aorta,  605 

long,  592 

superior,  592 
thyroid  axis,  584 

inferior,  584 

superior,  552 
thyroidea  ima,  545 
tibial  anterior,  641 

posterior,  644 

recurrent,  642 
tonsillar,  555 
transverse  facial,  559 
transversalis  colli,  585 
tympanic,  from  internal  caro- 
tid, 568 

from  internal  maxillary,  500 
ulnar,  601 

recurrent  anterior,  602 
posterior,  602 
umbilical  in  foetus,  621,  1099 
uterine,  622 
vaginal,  622 
vasa  aberrantia  of  arm,  595 

brevia,  612 

intestini  tenuis,  614 
vertebral,  581 
vesical  inferior,  622 

middle,  622 

superior,  622 
vestioular,  927 
Vidian,  562 
Arteriolfe  rectse,  1134 
Arthrodia,  316 

Articular  arteries  (knee),  from 
popliteal,  641 
cartilage,  143 
end-bulbs,  76 
lamella  of  bone,  313 
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Articular  procesBes  of  vertebne, 

146 
Articulations,    acromio-clavicu- 
lar,  342 
ankle,  377 
astragalo-calcanean,  381 

navicular,  382 
atlanto-axiai,  323 
calcaneo-astragaloid,  381 

-cuboid,  381 

navicular,  382 
carpal,  357 

carpo-metacarpal,  359 
chondro-sternai,  334 
claBsification  of,  314 
coccygeal,  339 
coBto-central,  330 

-transverse,  331 
of  cuboid  with  external  cunei- 
form, 384 
of  cuneiform  with  each  other, 

383 
different  kinds  of,  34 
elbow,  349 
femoro-tibial,  368 
in  general,  313 
hip,  362 
immovable,  314 
knee,  368 
metacarpal,  357 
metacarpo-phalangeal,  361 
metatarsal,  385 
metatarso-phalangeal,  386 
mixed,  315 
movable,  315 
movements  of,  316 
naviculo-cuboid,  383 

-cuneiform,  383 
oocipito-atlantal,  325 

-axial,  326 
pelvis,  336 

with  spine,  336 
phalanges,  362 
pubic,  339 
radio-carpal,  356 

-ulnar,  inferior,  355 
middle,  354 
superior,  353 
sacroKxxicygeal,  339 

-Uiac,  337 

-sciatic,  337,  338 

-vertebral,  336 
scapulo-clavicular,  343 

-numeral,  845 
shoulder,  345 
stcmo-clavicular,  341 
of  sternum,  336 
tarsal,  380 

tarso-metatarsal,  384 
temporo-maxillary,  327 
tibio-fibular,  inferior,  376 

middle,  376 

superior,  376 
of  tympanic  bones,  918 
vertebral  column,  319 
wrist,  356 
Articular  nerve,  842 
Aryt«eno-epiglottic  folds,  1104 
Arytseno-epiglottideus,    inferior, 
1107 
superior,  1107 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  1102 
glands,  1108 
muscle,  1106 
Arytenoidens  rectus,  1106 


Ascending  colon,  1035 
cutaneous  nerve,  862 
frontal  artery,  572 
oblique  muscle  of  abdomen, 

451 
palatine  artery,  556 
parietal  artery,  572 
pharyngeal  artery,  558 
surgical  anatomy  of,  558 
Astragalus,  303 

development  of,  308 
Atlanto-axial  articulation,  323 

-odontoid  joint,  323 
Atl^s,  146 

development  of,  153 
Atrabiliary  capsules,  1137 
Atrium,  1088,  1091,  1119 
buraee  omentalis,  974, 994, 1012, 
1052 
Attic,  917 

Attollens  aureni  muscle,  394 
Attrahens  aurem  muscle,  393 
Auditory  artery,  927 
canal,  914 
meatus,  external,  177 

internal,  177 
nerve,  815 

surgical  anatomy  of,  816 
process,  177 
veins,  927 
vesicle,  124 
Auricle  of  ear,  912 
cartilage  of,  912 
ligaments  of,  913 
of  heart,  left,  1091 
appendix  of,  1091 
septum,  1092 
sinus  of,  1091 
right,  1088 

openings  in,  1088 
septum  of,  1089 
sinus  of,  1088 
valves  in,  1089 
Auricular  artery,  anterior,  559 
posterior,  557 
fissure,  179,  214 
lymphatic  glands,  681 
nerve  of  vagus,  821 

posterior  from  facial,  813 
surface  of  sacrum,  157 
veins,  anterior,  652 
posterior,  653 
Auricularis  anterior  muscle,  393 
magnus  nerve,  831 
posterior  muscle,  394 
superior  muscle,  394 
Auriculo-temporal  nerve,  806 
Auriculo-ventricular  groove  of 
heart,  1087 
opening,  left,  1092 
right,  1089 
Axes  of  the  pelvis,  282 
Axilla,  587 
dissection  of,  466 
surgical  anatomy  of,  589 
Axillary  artery,  589 
branches  of,  592 
lymphatic  glands,  684 
peculiarities  of,  590 
space,  587 

surface-marking  of,  591 
surgical  anatomy  of,  591 
vein,  664 
surgical  anatomy  of,  665 
Axis,  or  second  vertebra,  147 


Axis,  oerebro-spinal,  693 

oceliac,  610 

development  of,  154 

thyroid,  584 
Axis-cylinder  of  nerve-tubes,  71 
Azygos  artery,  articular,  641 

uvuhe  muscle,  422 

veins,  667 

B. 

Bacillary  layer  of  retina,  901 
Back,  muscles  of,  fifth  layer,  437 
first  layer,  428 
fourth  layer,  434 
second  laver,  431 
third  laver,  432 
Ball-and-socket  joint.    SeeE^ior- 

throdioL. 
Bartholin,  duct  of,  948 

glands  of,  1165 
Basal  ridge.  933 
Base  of  brain,  784 
of  skull,  208 
external  surface,  211 
internal  surface,  208 
Basement  membranes,  49 
Basi-hyal  of  hyoid  bone,  227 
Basilar  arterv,  583 
groove,  720,  721 
membrane  of  cochlea,  924 
process,  165 
suture,  207 
Basilic  vein,  663 
median,  663 
Basis  vertebrarum  venae,  668 
Bauhin,  valve  of,  1033 
Beaunis  et  Bouchard,  Table  of 
Development    of    Foetus 
from,  141 
Bellv-sUlk,  113 
Bend  of  elbow,  593 
Biceps  flexor  cruris,  518 

cubiti,  476 
Bicipital  fascia,  476 
groove,  248 
ridges,  248 
tuberosity,  259 
Bicuspid  teeth.  933 
Biliary  ducts,  1062,  1063 
Bi venter  cervicis  muscle,  437 
Bladder,  1139 
exstrophy  of,  959 
female,  1166 
ligaments  of,  1142 
surface  form  of,  1144 
surgical  anatomy  of,  1145 
trigone  of,  1144 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  1144 
Blastodermic  vesicle,  103 
Blood,  circulation  of,  in   adult, 
1087 
in  foetus,  1097 
gases  of,  37 

general  composition  of,  33 
Blood-cells,  127 
Blood-corpuscles,  34 
Blood-crystals,  37 
Blood-globules,  34 
Blood-plaques,  36 
Blood-vessels,  of  brain,  573 
Bochdalek,  cavity,  955 
ganglion  of,  802,  804 
on  musculus  tritioeo  -  gloflsus, 
1107,  note. 
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Body  of  lateral  Tentricle,  767 

perineal,  1164 

of  a  tooth,  932 

of  a  vertebra,  146 
Bone,  animal  constitaent  of,  68 

apophysis  of,  144 

articular  lamella  of,  313 

canal  iculi  of,  56 

cancellous  tissue  of,  64 

cells,  58 

chemical  analysis  of,  68 

compact  tissue  of,  54 

deveiopment  of,  69 

diploe  o{^  144 

earthy  constituent  of,  69 

eminences  and  depressions  of, 
144 

epiphysis  of,  144 

frowth  of,  63 
[aversian  canals  of,  66 
systems  of,  56 

inorganic  constituent  of,  59 

lacunse  of,  68 

lamellse  of,  67 

lymphatics  of,  56 

marrow  of,  65 

medullary  canal  of,  64, 143 

membrane  of,  64 

microscopic  appearances,  56 

nerves  of,  56 

organic  constituent  of,  69 

ossific  centres,  number  of,  64 

ossification  of,  60 

periosteum  of,  54 

spongy  tissue  of,  143 

structure  of,  64 

vessels  of,  55 
Bcmes,  forms  of,  viz.  long,  flat, 
short,    mixed,    irregular, 
143 

number  of,  in  the  body,  143 
Bones  or  bone,  astragalus,  303 

atlas,  146 

axis,  147 

calcaneum,  299 

carpal,  262 

clavicle,  238 

coccyx,  159 

cranial,  164 
cuboid,  303 

cuneiform,  of  carpus,  264 

of  tarsus,  305 
descriptive  anatomy  of,  143 
ear,  916 
ethmoid,  185 
facial,  188 
femur,  284 
fibula,  297 
frontal,  170 
hand,  262 
humerus,  248 
hyoid,  227 
ilium,  272 
incus,  919 
inferior  maxillary,  201 

turbinated,  200* 
innominate,  272 
ischium,  272,  275 
lachrymal,  195 
lesser  lachrymal,  196 
lingual,  227 
magnum,  266 
malar,  196 
malleus,  919 
maxillary,  inferior,  201 


Bones  or  bone,  maxillary,  supe- 
rior, 189 
metacarpal,  267 
metatarsal,  306 
nasal,  189 
navicular,  304 
occipital,  164 
palate,  197 
parietal,  168 
patella,  291 
pelvic,  279 
phalanges  of  foot,  308 

of  hand,  270 
pisiform,  .264 
pubic,  277 
radius,  259 
ribs,  232 
sacrum,  155 
scaphoid,  262 
scapula,  242 
semilunar,  266 
sesamoid,  312 
sphenoid,  180 
sphenoidal,  spongy,  184 
stapes,  919 
sternum,  228 
superior  maxillary,  189 
tarsal,  299 
temporal,  173 
tibia,  293 
trapezium,  266 
trapezoid,  266 
triauetral,  188 
turoinate,  inferior,  200 
middle,  186 
superior,  187 
tympanic,  179 
ulna,  254 
unciform,  267 
vertebra  prominens,  149 
vertebrae,  cervical,  146 
dorsal,  149 
lumbar,  151 
vomer.  201 
Wormian,  188 
'  Bowman,  glands  of,  889 

sarcous  elements  of,  66 
Bowman's  capsule,  1129 
Brachial  artery,  593 
branches  of,  596 
peculiarities  of,  696 
surface  marking  of,  596 
surgical  anatomy  of,  695 
lymphatic  glands,  684 
plexus,  834 

surgical  anatomy  of,  844 
region,   anterior,  muscles    of, 
479,  481 
posterior,  muscles  of,  486 
veins,  664 
Brachial  is  anticus  muscle,  477 
Brachio-cephalic    artery.      See 

InnominaU, 
Brachiura,  anterior,  743 

posterior,  743 
Brain,  706 
development  of,  120 
general  anatomy  of,  93 
membranes  and  dissection,  702 
subdivision  into  parts,  706 
Branchial  clefts,  118 
Breasts,  1178 
Bregma,  208 
Brim  of  pelvis,  281 
Broad  ligament,  988 


Broad  ligament  of  liver,  1053 

of  uterus,  1169 
Broca,  area  of,  783 
Bronchi,  1110 

dorsal,  1110 

right  and  left,  1108,  1109 

septum  of,  1111 
m  lung,  1119 

subdivisions  of  according  to 
Aeby,  1119 

ventral,  1110 
Bronchial  arteries.  606,  1120 

lymphatic  glands,  692 

septum,  1111 

tubes.    See  Bronchi* 

veins,  668,  1120 
Bronchiole,  1119 
Bronchus,  accessory,  1110 

eparterial,  1108,  1109 

heart,  1110 

hyparterial,  1108,  1109 
Brunner's  glands,  1024 
Bubonocele,  1189 
Buccal  arteries,  562 

cavity,  930 
development  of,  133 

glands,  931 

lymphatic  glands,  681 

nerve  of  facial,  815 
of  inferior  maxillary,  806 
Buccinator  muscle,  402 
Bulb,  artery  of,  626 

of  corpus  cavernosum,  1161 
spongiosum,  11*52 

olfactory,  782,  788 

posterior  oomu,  758 

spinal,  708 
Bulbi  vestibuli,  1166 
Bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra, 

1147 
Bundle  of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  748,  750 
Burdach's  column,  700 
Bursa  omentalis,  974,  981,  993 
Bursee  of  knee,  372 

mucosae,  314 

of  shoulder,  346 

svnovise.  314 
Bursal  synovial  membranes,  314 

C. 

Cseca,  types  of,  1031 

Caecum,  1030 

Calcanean  arteries,  external,  647 

internal,  647 
Calcaneo-astragaloid    ligaments, 

381 
Calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments,  381 
Calcaneo-navicular      ligaments, 

382 
Calcaneum,  299 
Calcaneus  scriptorius,  724 
Calcar  avis,  758 
femorale,  289 
Calices  of  kidney,  1128 
Camper's  ligament    See  7Vmn- 
gtUar  Ligament  of  Urethra, 
Canals  or  canal,  accessory  pala- 
tine, 197 
alimentary,  929 
anal,  1038,  1040 
anterior,  for  Arnold's  nerve, 
178 
dental,  191 
palatine,  194 
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Canals  or  canal,  auditory,  914 

carotid,  178 

for  chorda  tvmpani,  916 
of  cochlea,  923 

central,  of  modiolus,  923 

craral,  1197 

dental,  posterior,  190 

ethmoiclal,  172 

Haversian,  of  bone,  56 

of  Hugnier,  175 

incisive,  213 

inferior  dental,  203 

infraorbital,  191 

ingainal,  1185 

intestinal,  1008 

for     Jacobson's      (tympanic) 
nerve,  178 

lachrymal,  910 

of  modiolus,  923 

naso-palatine,  194 

of  Nuck,  1162,  1177 

of  Petit,  905 

palatine,  anterior,  194 
posterior,  191 

portal,  1057 

pterygo-palatine,  182 

sacral,  157 

of  Schlemm,  893 

semicircular,  922 

spermatic,  1185 

of  spinal  cord,  121 

spiral,  of  cochlea,  923 

of  Stilling,  903 

teraporo-malar,  197 

for     tensor     tympani,     179, 
895 

vertebral,  162 

Vidian,  183 

of  Wirsung,  1070 
Canaliculi  of  bone,  58 
Canalis  centralis  modioli,  924 

spiralis  modioli,  924 
Cancellous  tissue  of  bone,  53 
Canine  eminence,  190 

fossa,  190 

teeth,  933 
Canthi  of  evelids,  907 
Capillaries,  82 

structure  of,  83 
Capitellum  of  humerus,  251 
Capsular  ligament  of  hip,  362 
of  knee,  368 
of  shoulder,  346 
of  thumb,  359 
of  vertebrae,  321 
Capsule,  external,  of  brain,  759, 
760 

in  foetus,  124 

of  Glisson,  982,  992 

internal,  of  brain,  759,  760 

of  kidney,  1128 

of  lens,  904 

of  Tenon,  890 
Capsules,  suprarenal,  1137 
Caput  oomu  posterioris,  700 

gallinaginis,  1146 
Cardia,  999 
Cardiac  lymphatics,  692 

nerves,  871 

from  pneumogastric,  822 

plexus  of  nerves,  deep,  874 
superficial,  874 

veins,  677 
C'ardinal  veins,  foetal,  131 
Carotid  artery,  common,  547 


Carotid  artery,  common^branches 
of  (occasional),  549 
peculiarities  of,  549 
surface-marking  of,  549 
surgical  anatomy  of,  549 
external,  551 
branches  of,  552 
surface-marking  of,  551 
surgical  anatomy  of,  551 
internal,  565 
branches  of,  568 
peculiarities  of,  567 
surgical  anatomy  of,  568 
tubercle,  146 
branch  of  Vidian,  804 
canal,  178 
ganglion,  869 
groove,  181 
plexus,  869 

triangle,  anterior,  563 
inferior,  563 
superior,  564 
Carpal  arteries,  from  radial,  599 
from  ulnar,  603 
ligaments,  357 
Carpo-metacarpal   articulations, 

359 
Carpus,  262 
articulations  of,  357 
development  of,  271 
surface  form  of,  270 
surgical  anatomy  of,  271 
Cartilage,  articular,  52 
arytenoid,  1102 
of  auricle,  912 
of  bronchi,  1110 
cellular,  51 
costal,  52,  236 
cricoid,  1101 
cuneiform,  1102 
descriptive  anatomy  of,  51 
of  ear,  912,  914,  918 
ensiform,  228 
of  epiglottis,  1102 
fibro-,  52,  53 
hyaline,  51 

intercellular  substance  of,  61 
of  larynx,  1100 
of  the  nose,  885 
of  the  pinna,  912 
reticular,  53 
of  Santorini,  1102 
semilunar,  of  knee,  370 
of  septum  of  nose,  885 
structure  of,  52 
tarsal,  908 
temporary,  54 
thyroid,  1200 
of  trachea,  1110 
white  fibro-,  52 
of  Wrisberg,  1202 
yellow  elastic,  53 
xiphoid,  228 
Cartilage-cells,  51 
Cartilage-lacunse,  51 
Cartilagines  minores,  886 
Cartilago  triticea,  1103 
Caruncula  lachrymalis,  909 
Carunculee  mvrtiformes,  1165 
Cauda  equina,  693 
Caudate  lobe  of  liver,  1052 
Cava,  inferior,  673 

peculiarities  of,  674 
superior,  667 
Cavernous  body,  artery  of,  625 


I  Cavernous  groove,  181 

nerves  of  penis,  878 

plexus,  869 

sinus,  659 
nerves  in,  810 

surgical  anatomy  of,  659 
Cavity,  abdominal,  955,  959 

body,  955 

cotyloid,  278 

glenoid,  245 

pelvic,  955 

of  pelvis,  281 

pericardial,  955 

pericardio-thoracic,  955 

pleural,  955 

sigmoid,  256 
Cavum  Meckelii,  797 

ReUii,  1141 
Cells,  38 

of  bone,  58 

definition  of,  38 

division  of,  direct,  41 
indirect,  39 

ethmoidal,  186 

fusiform,  787 

hepatic,  1060 

mastoid,  176 

mitral,  788 

polymorphous,  787 

prickle.  43 

pyramidal,  787 

reproduction  of,  40 

structure  of,  38 

wall,  41 
Cement  of  teeth,  941 
formation  of,  941 
Central  canal  of  cord,  698 

ganglionic  vessels  of  brain,  574 

lobule,  729 
Centres  of  ossification,  63 
Centrifugal  nerve-fibres,  75 
Centripetal  nerve-fibres,  75 
Centrosomes,  40 
Centrum  ovale  majus,  756 
minus,  755 

vertebra,  145 
Cephalic  vein,  63 
median,  663 
Cerato-hyal  of  hyoid  bone,  227 
Cerebellar  arteries,  anterior,  583 
inferior,  583 
superior,  583 

column,  700 

tract,  700 
direct,  710 

veins,  657 
Cerebellum,  725,  737 

gray  matter,  735-737 
cortical,  735-737 

peduncles,  inferior,  712 
middle,  720 
superior,  720 

weight  of,  725 

white  matter,  733-735 
Cerebral  arteries,  570 
anterior,  570 
middle,  572 
posterior,  583 

localization,  789-791 

lymphatics,  682 

topography,  789-791 

veins,  656 

vesides,  706 
Cerebro-spinal  axis,  693 

nerves,  69 
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Cerebrospinal  system,  69 
Cerebrum,  70d 

gray  matter  of,  73 
Ceryical  artery,  adceading,  584 
superficial,  585 
fascia,  407 

ganglion,  inferior,  872 
middle,  872 
superior,  869 
lymphatic  glands,  deep,  684 

superficial,  684 
neryes,  828 
anterior  divisions  of,  830 
posterior  divisions  of,  828 
plexus,  831 
deep  branches  of,  833 
posterior  branches  of,  828 
superficial  branches  of,  831 
veins,  deep,  655 
vertebra,  145 
surgical  anatomy  of,  327 
Cervicaiis  ascendens  muscle,  436 
Cervicis  princepe,  557 

profunda,  587 
Cervico-facial  nerve,  815 
Cervix  comu  posterioris,  701 

uteri,  1171 
Chalice  cells,  43 
Chambers  of  the  eye,  903 
Check  ligaments,  326 
Cheek,  muscles  of,  401 
Cheeks,  structure  of,  931 
Chest,  muscles  of  front,  467 
of  side,  470 
surface  form  of,  236 
surgical  anatomy  of,  237 
Chiasma,  or  optic  commissure, 

793 
Chondro-glossus  muscle,  416 
Chondro-sternal  ligaments,  334 
Chondro-ziphoid  ligament,  334 
Chorda  dorsalis,  107,  115,  968 

.tympani  nerve,  812,  921 
Chordse   tendineae,  of   left  ven- 
tricle, 1092 
of  right  ventricle,  1090 
vocales,  1105 
Willisii,  657 
Chorion,  112 

Choroid  arteries,  anterior,  573 
posterior,  584 
coat  of  eye,  894 
plexus,  766,  769,  770 
of  fourth  ventricle,  740 
of  lateral  recess,  740 
of  ventricle,  749 
veins  of  brain,  656 
Choroidal  fissure,  123 
Chyle,  38    * 

Chyli  receptaculum,  680 
Cilia,  or  eyelashes,  907 
Ciliary  arteries,  570,  905 
ganglion,  799 
muscle.  898 
nerves,  long,  799 

short,  800 
processes  of  eye,  895 
Ciugnlum,  786,  933 
Circle  of  Willis,  584 
Circular  sinus,  660 
Circulation   of   blood   in   adult, 
1087 
in  foetus,  1097 
Circumanal  glands,  1040 
Circumduction,  322 

77 


Circumferential    fibro-cartilage, 

53 
Circumflex  artery  of  arm,  ante- 
rior, 593 
posterior,  593 
of  thigh,  external,  636 
internal,  636 

iliac  artery,  630 
superficial,  635 

nerve,  839 
surgical  anatomy  of,  844 

vein,  672 
superficial,  670 
Circumfiexus  palati  muscle,  422 
Circuni  vallate  papillse  of  tongue, 

880 
Clava,  711,  714,  715 
Clavicle,  238 

development  of,  241 

fracture  of,  499 

peculiarities  in  sexes,  241 

surface  form  of,  241 

surgical  anatomy  of,  241 
Cleft  palate,  423 
Ciinoid 'processes,  anterior,  183 
middle,  180 
posterior,  181 
Clitoris,  1164 

fnenum  of,  1164 

lymphatics  of,  689 

muscles  of,  465,  1165 

prepuce  of,  1165 
Clivus,  181,  730 
Coccygeal  artery,  626 

gland,  617 

nerves,  858 
Coocygeus  muscle,  460 
Coccyx,  159 

development  of,  160 
Cochlea,  922 

aqueduct  of,  178 

arteries  of,  927 

central  axis  of,  923 

cupola  of,  923 

denticulate  lamina  of,  924 

infundibulum  of,  923 

lamina  spiralis  of,  923 

nerves  of,  928 

scalfe  of,  924 

spiral  canal  of,  923 

veins  of,  928 
Cochlear  artery,  928 

nerve,  928 
Cochleariform  process,  179,  916 
Cceliac  axis,  610 

plexus,  876 
Colica  dextra  artery,  614 

media,  614 

sinistra,  614 
Collateral    branches    of   nerve- 
fibres,  70 

circulation.    See  Surgical  An- 
atomy of  each  Artery. 

ulnaa  nerve,  843 
Collaterals,  700,  787 
Collecting     tubes     of     kidney, 

1130 
Collicnlus  nervi  optici,  898 

seminalis,  1146 
Colon,  1035 

Colostrum  corpuscles,  1179 
Colotomv,  1046,  1047 
Columella  cochleae,  923 
Column  of  Burdach,  700 

cerebellar,  700 


Column,  Clarke's  vesicular,  of 
spinal  cord,  701 
of  Gk)ll,  700 
mixed  lateral,  700 
of  Morgagni,  1042 
vesicular,  of   anterior   cornu, 
701 
Columme  ani,  1042 
carnese  of  left  ventricle,  1093 
fomicis,  anterior  pillars,  761 

of  right  ventricle,  1090 
napillaries,  1090,  1093 
Columns  of  abdominal  ring,  1182 
ofspinalcord,  697,  700 
anterolateral,  697,  700 
posterolateral,  697,  700 
postero-median,  697,  700 
of  vagina,  1168 
Comes  nervi  ischiadici  artery,  626 

phranici  artery,  586 
Commissures  of  brain,  anterior, 
753,  762,  786 
middle  or  soft,  751 
posterior,  748 
of  Guddeu,  793 
optic,  752 

of  spinal  cord,  697,  698 
gray,  698 
ijvhite,  697 
Common  ligaments  of  vertebne, 
319 
dental  germ,  938 
Communicans  hypogloesi  nerve, 
833 
peronei,  865 
Communicating  artery  of  brain, 
anterior,  572 
posterior,  573 
from  dorsalis  pedis,  643 
ulnar,  604 
Compact  tissue  of  bone,  54,  143 
Complex  us  muscle,  437 
Compressor  narium  minor,  399 
nasi,  399 

sacculi  laryngis,  1107 
urethrte,  464 
in  female,  1208 
Conarium,  748 

Conception,  where  effected,  100 
Concha,  912 

Condyles  of  bones.    See  Banes. 
Condyloid  articulations,  316 
process,  204 
veins,  posterior,  657 
Congenital  fissures  in  cranium, 
188 
hernia,  1189 
Confflobate  glands,  679 
Com  vasculosi,  1042 
Conjoined  tendon  of  internal  ob- 
lique   and    transversalis, 
451,  1184 
Conjunctiva,  908 
Connecting  fibro-cartilages,  53 
Connective  tissue,  45 
development  of,  48 
lymphatics  of,  48 
lymphoid,  48 
mucoid,  48 
nerves  of,  48 
retiforni,  48 
Conoid  ligament,  344 

tubercle,  239 
Constrictor  inferior  muscle,  419 
isthmi  faiicium,  420 
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Constrictor  medius  muscle,  420 
superior  muscle,  420 
nrethne,  464 
Contents  of  abdomen,  959,  999 
Contractile  fibre-cells,  68 
Couus  terminalis,  693 
Convolutions,  772,  773 
angular,  777 
annectant,  777,  779 
frontal,  775 
ascending,  775 
inferior,  775,  776 
superior,  775,  776 
hippocamp»a1,  781 
infracalcarine,  780 
marginal,  780 
occipital,  777 
orbital,  775 
parietal,  776,  777 
ascending,  776,  777 
superior,  777 
supramarginal,  777 
temporal,  778,  779,  781 
Coraco-acromial  ligament,  344 
Coraco-brachialis  muscle,  476 

nerve,  837,  839 
Coraco-clavicular  ligament,  343 
Coraco-humeral  ligament,  346 
Coracoid  ligament,  345 
process,  245 
fracture  of,  500 
Cord,  spermatic,  1155 

umbilical,  115 
Cords,  vocal,  1103,  1105 
Cordiform  tendon  of  diaphragm, 

445 
Corium  of  skin,  89 

of  tongue,  880 
Cornea,  892 
Corneal  corpuscles,  893 

spaces,  893 
Comu  Ammonis.  763 
formation  of,  788 
lateral  ventricles,  anterior,  758 
descending,  758 
middle,  758 
posterior,  758 
Cornua  of  the  coccyx,  159 
of  hyoid  bone,  227 
of  lateral  ventricles,  755 

radiata,  760 
of  the  sacrum,  156 
Corona  glandis,  1150 

radiata,  785 
Coronal  suture,  206 
Coronaria  ventricuH  artery,  611 
Coronarv  arteries  of  lip,  556 
of  heart,  542 

peculiarities  of,  543 
ligament,  979,  981,  988 

of  liver,  1053 
ligaments  of  knee,  371 
plexus,  anterior,  875 

posterior,  874 
sinus,  677 

opening  of,  1088 
valve,  678,  1090 
Coronoid  depression,  251 
process  of  jaw,  204 
of  ulna,  254 
Corpora  albicantia,  750 
Arantii,  1091 
cavernosa  penis,  1151 

crura  of,  1151 
geniculata,  743 


Corpora  geniculata,  external,  743, 
lii  746 
internal,  743,  744,  746 
mamillaria,  750 
quadrigemina,  743 
tnird  ventricle,  751 
veins  of,  657 
Corpus  callosum,  753,  772,  786 
fimbriatum,  763,  768 
genu  of,  756,  758 
peduncles  of,  757 
rostrum  of,  756 
splenium  of,  757 
cavernosum,  artery  of,  525 
dentatum  of  cerebellum,  737 
fimbriatum,  759 
Highmoriauum,  1157 
spongiosum,  1152 
striatum,  759 
Corpuscles,  blood-,  34 
colored,  34 
development  of,  126 
of  Herbst,  77 

Malpighian,  of  kidney,  1129 
of  Purkinje,  736 
of  spleen,  1080 
tactile,  76 
of  Vater,  77,  note, 
white,  35 
Corrugator  cutis  ani,  458,  1040 

supercilii  muscle,  395 
Corset-liver,  1053 
Cortex  of  hemispheres,  786 
layers,  787 
white  centre,  787 
Corti,  membrane  of,  924 
orean  of,  925 
rods  of,  925 
Cortical  arches,  1129 
arteries  of  brain,  574 
columns,  1129 
substance  of  kidney,  1129 
of  suprarenal  capsules,  1 138 
Costal  cartilages,  52,  236 
connection  with  ribs,  334 
process,  146 
vertebral  ligaments.  330 
Costo-chrondral  articulation,  335 
Costo-clavicular  ligament,  341 
Costo-colic  ligament,  1077 
Costo-coracoid  fascia,  468 

ligament,  468 
Costo-phrenic  sinus,  1114 
Costo-transverse      articulations, 

331 
Costo-vertebral  articulations,  330 
Cotunnius,  nerve  of,  805 
Cotyloid  cavity,  278 
ligament,  364 
notch,  278 
Coverings  of  direct  inguinal  her- 
nia, 1190 
of  femoral  hernia,  1199 
of  oblique,  1187 
of  testis,  1156 
Cowper's  glands,  1150,  1205 
Cranial  bones,  163 

articulations  of,  208 
fossae,  208 
nerves,  792 

development  of,  117 
eighth,  815 
eleventh,  823 
fifth,  796 
first  pair,  792 


Cranial  nerves :  fourth,  796 
ninth,  816 
second,  793 
seventh,  811 
sixth,  810 
tenth,  819 
third,  794 
twelfth,  823 
sutures,  205 
Cranium,  164 
congenital  fissures  in,  188 
development  of,  187 
lymphatics  of,  682 
Cremaster  muscle,  452 
formation  of,  1184 
Cremasteric  arterv,  629 

fascia,  452 
Crescents  of  Gianuzzi,  948 
Crest,  frontal,  171 
of  ilium,  272 
lachrvmal,  195 
nasal,]  189 
occipital,  164 

internal,  166 
Bupra-mastoid,  174 
turbinated,  of  palate,  198 
of  pubes,  277 
of  the  superior  maxillary, 

192 
of  tibia,  293,  294 
Cribriform  fascia,  1193 
plate  of  ethmoid,.  185 
Cnco-arytenoid  ligament,  1104 
Crico-arytenoideus  lateralis 

muscle,  1106 
Crico-thyro-arvtenoid    ligament, 

1103 
Crico-thyroid  artery,  552 
ligament,  1104 
membrane,  1103 
muscle,  1105 
Crico-tracheal  ligament,  1104 
Cricoid  cartilage,  1101 
Crista  falciformis,  177,  928 
galli,  185  208 
pubis,  277 
terminalis,  1089 
vestibuli,  921 
Crossed  pyramidal  tract,  710 
Crown  of  a  tooth,  933 
Crucial  anastomosis,  636 
ligaments  of  knee,  369 
Cruciform  ligament,  324 
Crura  of  corpora  cavernosa,  1151 
of  diaphragm,  445 
of  fomicis,   posterior  pillars, 
761 
Crural  arch,  450, 1195 
deep,  457,  1197  * 
canal,  1197 
nerve,  anterior,  855 

surgical  anatomv  of,  866 
ring,  1198 
sheath,  1196 
septum,  1198 
Crureus  muscle,  510 
Crus  cerebri,  740,  742 

penis,  1151 
Cnista,  741,  742,  785 

petrosa  of  teeth,  936 
Cryptorchismus,  1162 
Crypts    of     Lieberkuhn,    I02i 

1029 
Crystalline  lens,  904 
Crystals,  blood,  37 
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Gaboid  bone,  303 
Cnl-de-sac  of  Douglas,  981 
Giilmen,  730 

Cuneiform  bone,  foot,  external, 
306 
internal,  305 
middle,  305 
hand,  264 
cartilages,  1102 
Cnpola  of  cochlea,  923 
Curvatures  of  the  spine,  161 
Curves  of  rectum,  1039 
Cuspidate  teeth,  933 
Cutaneous  branches  of  accessory 
obturator,  855 
of  anterior  tibial  nerve,  865 
of  arm,  musculo-cutaneous, 
839 
internal,  839 
lesser  internal,  840 
of  buttock  and  thigh,  862 
of  cervical  plexus,  831 
of  circumflex,  839 
of  dorsal  nerve  of  penis,  861 
of  dorsal  nerves,  848 
of  external  popliteal,  865 
of  ilio-hypogastric,  851 
of  ilio-inguinal,  851 
of    inferior    hsemorrhoidal 

nerve,  861 
of  inguinal  region,  1193 
of  intercostal  nerves,  848 
of  internal  popliteal,  863 
of  ischio-rectal  region,  1201 

from  obturator,  854 
of  lesser  sciatic  nerve,  862 
of  lumbar  nerves,  849 
of  median,  841 
of  muflculo-spiral,  844 
of  patella,  856 
of  perineal  nerve,  861 
of  plantar  nerve,  864 
of  posterior  tibial,  863 
of  radial,  844 
of  sacral  nerves,  857 
of  thigh,  external,  852 
internal,  856 
middle,  856 
of  ulnar  nerve,  842 
Cuticle  of  skin,  89 
Cuticula  dentis,  940 
Cutis  vera,  91 
Cuvier,  ducts  of,  131 
Cystic  arterv,  611 
duct,  1064,  1065 
valve  of,  1065 
plexus  of  nerveS)  877 
veins,  677 

D. 

Dartos,  1154 
Decidua,  114 

reflexa,  114 

scroti  na,  114 

vera,  114 
Deciduous  teeth,  932 
Declive,  730 
Decussation  of  fillet,  719 

of  optic  nerves,  794 

of  pyramids,  710 
Deep  crural  arch,  457,  1197 

palmar  arch,  598 

perineal  fascia,  463,  1204 
Deferent  artery,  622 


Deglutition,  actions  of,  423 
Deltoid  aponeurosis,  471 

muscle,  471 

tubercle,  239 
Demilunes  of  Heidenhain,  948 
D^mours,  membrane  of,  892 
Dendrites,  70,  737.  787,  788 
Dental  artery,  anterior,  562 
inferior,  561 
posterior,  562 

canal,  anterior,  191 
inferior,  203 
posterior,  190 

furrow,  938 

germ,  common,  938 
special,  939 

groove,  938 

ktmina,  938 

nerves,  anterior,  802 
inferior,  807 
middle,  802 
posterior,  802 

pulp,  935 

ridges,  938 

sacs,  940 

tubuli,  936 

vein,  inferior,  653 
Dentate  nucleus,  710,  717 
Denticulate  lamina  of  cochlea, 

924 
Dentinal  sac,  942 

sheath,  937 
Dentine,  935 

formation  of,  941 
Depressions      of      Pacchionian 

bodies,  169 
Depressor  alee  nasi,  399 

anguli  oris,  401 

epiglottidis,  1107 

labii  inferioris,  401 
Derma,  or  true  skin,  91 
Descemet,  membrane  of,  892 
Descendens,    hvpoglossi    nerve, 

825 
Descending  aorta,  605 

colon,  1035 

oblique  muscle  of   abdomen, 
448 
Descent  of  testicle,  1161 
Development  of  alimentary  canal 
and  its  appendages,  132 

arteries,  128 

atlas,  153 

axis,  154 

bone,  59 

carpus,  271 

clavicle,  241 

coccyx,  160 

cranium,  117,  187 

ear,  124 

ethmoid,  187 

eye,  122 

face,  117 

femur,  290 

fibula,  298 

foot,  308 

frontal  bone,  173 

genital  organs,  137 

hand,  271 

heart,  126 

humerus,  252 

hyoid  bone,  227 

inferior  turbinated  bone,  200 

lachrvmal  bone,  196 

lens,  122 


Development  of  lower  jaw,  204 

lumbar  vertebrae,  152 

malar  bone,  197 

mammae,  125 

metacarpus,  272 

metatarsus,  309 

muscles,  126 

nasal  bone,  189 

nervous  centres,  120 

nose,  125 

occipital  bone,  167 

OS  innominatum,  278 

Organs,   Chronological   Table 
of,  141 

palate,  119 
bone,  199 

parietal  bone,  170 

patella,  292 

peritoneum,  967 

permanent  teeth,  942 

phalanges  of  foot,  309 
of  hand,  272 

radius.  260 

ribs,  235 

sacrum,  158 

scapula,  246 

seventh  cervical,  154 

skin,  125 

sphenoid,  184 

spine,  115 

sternum,  231 

superior  maxillary  bone,  194 

tarsus,  308 

temporal  bone,  179 

temporary  teeth,  938 

tibia,  296 

ulna,  258 

veins,  130 

vertebne,  152 

vomer,  201 

Wormian,  188 
Diameters  of  pelvis,  280 
Diaphragm,  444,  995 

development  of,  134 

lymphatics  of,  692 
Diaphysis,  64 
Diarthrosis,  315 
Digastric  fossa,  176 

muscle.  413 

nerve,  from  facial,  813 
Digestion,  organs  of,  930 
Digital  arteries  from  plantar,  647 
from  ulnar,  604 

fossa,  285,  1156 

nerves,  from  median,  841 
from  radial,  844 
from  ulnar,  842 
Dilatator  naris,  anterior,  399 

posterior,  399 
Diploe,  144 

veins  of,  655 
Direct  inguinal  hernia,  1189 
course  of,  1190 
coverings  of,  1190 

pyramidal  tract,  710 
Discus  proligerus,  100,  1177 
Disks,  blood,  36 

Dissection  of  abdominal  muscles, 
447 

arm,  475 

auricular  region,  393 

axilla,  466 

back,  428 

epicranial  region,  391 

eye,  894 
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Diaeection  of  face,  394 
femoral  hernia,  1190 
foot,  528 
forearm,  478 
fflnteal  region,  614 
hand,  489 
heart,  left  auricle.  1091 

left  ventricle,  1092 

right  auricle,  1088 

right  ventricle,  1089 
hernia,  femoral,  1191 

inguinal,  1180 
iliac  region,  503 
inferior  maxillary  region,  400 
infrahyoid  region,  411 
inguinal  hernia,  1180 
intermaxillary  region,  401 
ischio-rectal  region,  1201 
leg,  520 

lingual  region,  415 
neck,  406 
orbit,  396 

palatal  region,  421 
palm  of  hand,  490 
palpebral  region,  894 
pancreas,  1067 
pectoral  region,  466 
perineum,  1201 
pharynx,  419 
pterygoid  muscles,  404 
radial  region,  483 
scalp,  391 
sole  of  foot,  529 
spinal   oord  and   membranes, 

693 
suprahyoid  region,  413 
temporal  muscle,  403 
thigh,  back  of,  518 

front  of,  505 

inner  side  of,  511 
Diverticulum,  Vateri,  1070 
Division  of  cells,  39 

direct,  41 

indirect,  41 
Dorsal  artery  of  penis,  624 
nerve  of  penis,  861 
nerves,  845 

anterior  divisions  of,  846 

peculiar,  848 

posterior  divisions  of,  845 

roots  of,  845 
vein  of  penis,  673 
vertebrae,  149 

peculiar,  151 
Dorsales  pollicis  arteries,  600 
Dorsalis  chorda,  968 
hallucis  artery,  644 
indicis,  600 
lingua>,  553 
pedis,  643 

branches  of,  644 

peculiarities  of,  643 

surface  marking  of,  643 

surgical  anatomy  of,  643 
scapulie,  592 
Dorsi-lumbur  nerve,  849 
Dorsi-spinal  veins,  668 
Dorsum  of  scapula,  243 
ephippii  or  sellae,  181 
Douglas,  pouch  of,  981,  988 

semilunar  fold  of,  455 
Duets  or  duct,  of  Bartholin,  948 
biliary,  1062,  1063 
common  bile-,  1064 
of  Cowper's  glands,  1147 


Ducts  or  duct  of  Cuvier,  131 

cystic,  1064,  1065 

ejaculatory,  1160 

galactophorous,  1179 

of  gall-bladder,  1865 

of  Gartner,  139 

hepatic,  ia57,  1063 

of  kidney,  1134 

lactiferous,  1179 

lymphatics,  681 

nasaJ,  911 

of  pancreas,  1070 

parotid,  945 

Rivini,  948 

seminal,  1160 

Stenson's,  946 

thoracic,  680 

vitelline,  967,  970 

Wharton's,  947 
Ductless  glands : 
spleen,  1073 
suprarenal  capsule,  1137 
thvroid,  1122 
thymus,  1124 
Ductus  arteriosus,  540,  1097 
how    obliterated    in    foetus, 
1099 

choledochus,  1064 

endolymphaticus,  921,  926 

pancreaticus,  1070 
accessorius,  1070 

Rivini.  948 

Santorini,  1070 

venosus,  Arantii,  1050 
how  obliterated,  1099 
Duodenal  fossae,  994 

glands,  1024 

loop,  969 
Duodeno-jdunal  flexure,  1008 

fossa,  995 
Duodenum,  1008 

fixation  of,  1018 

relations  of,  1011,  1014 

types  of,  1009 
Dura  mater  of  cord,  693 
peculiarities  of,  693 

Ear  912 

arteries  of,  915,  920,  927 

auditory  canal,  914 

cochlea,  922 

internal,  or  labrrintli.  921 

membranous  labyrintn,  926 

muscles  of  auricle,  913 
of  tympanum,  918 

ossicuia  of,  918 

pinna,  or  auricle  of,  912 

semicircular  canals,  922 

surface  form  of,  915 

surgical  anatomy  of,  928 

tympanum,  916 

vestibule,  921 
Earthy  constituents  of  bone,  59 
Ectoderm,  104 
Efferent  nerves,  75 
Eighth  nerve,  815 

surgical  anatomy  of,  816 
Ejaculator  seminis  muscle,  461 
Ejaculatory  ducts,  1160 
Elastic  lamina  of  cornea,  893 
Elbow,  anastomoses  around.  597 

bend  of,  593 

joint,  349 


Elbow,  surface  form  of,  352 

surgical  anatomy  of,  352 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  351 
Eleidin,  90 
Eleventh  nerve,  823 

surgical  anatomy  of,  823 
Embryo,  first  rudiments  of,  107 
himiuence  of   aqueductus   Fal- 
lopii,  917 

canine,  190 

frontal,  171 

ilio-pectineal,  277 

nasal,  171 

parietal,  168 
Eminences   and  depressions  of 

bones,  144 
Eminentia  articularis,  174 

cinerea,  724 

collateralis,  759,  765 
Emissary  veins,  661 
Enamel  epithelium,  940 

germ,  939 

neck  of.  939 

organ,  939,  940 

pulp,  940 

of  teeth,  937 
formation  of,  940 
EnarthroAis,  317 
Encephalon,  706 

weight  of,  789 
End-bulbs  of  Krause,  76 
End-plates,  motorial,  of  Kuhne, 

78 
Endolymph,  927 
Endomysium,  65 
Endoneurisin,  74 
Endothelium,  44 
Ensiform  appendix,  228 
Entoderm,  104 
Epencephalon,  706 
Ependyma,  755 
Epiblast,  104 
Epidermis,  development  of,  125 

structure  of,  89 
Epididymis,  1159 

development  of,  1 25 
Epigastric  artery,  deep,  629 
peculiarities,  630 
relation    to    femoral    ring, 
1198 
with  internal  ring,  1186 
superficial,  635 
superior,  587 

plexus,  875 

region,  955 

vein,  672 
superficial,  670 
Epigastrium,  960 
Epiglottic  glan<ls,  1108 
Epiglottis,  1102 

tubercle  or  cushion  of,  1102 
Epimysium,  65 
Epineurium,  74 
Epiphysial  cartilage,  64 
Epiphvsis,  64,  144 

ceretri,  748 
Epithelial  floor  of  ventricle,  768 

sheath  of  Hertwig,  941 

wall  of  descending  comu,  768 
Epithelium,  41 

ciliated,  43 

columnar,  43 

enamel,  940 
external,  940 
internal,  940 
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Epithelium  pavement,  42 
spheroidal   or  glandular,   43. 

See  Varixma  Organs, 
stratified,  44 
Epoophoron,  1177 
Erectile  tissue  of  penis,  1151 

its  structure,  1151 
Erector  cliloridis,  465 
penis,  462 
spinse,  434 
Eruption  of  the  teeth,  942 
Erythroblasts,  55 
Ethrao-frontal  suture,  208 
Ethmo-sphenoidal  suture,  208 
Ethmoiu  bone,  185 

articulations  of,  187 
cribriform  plate  of,  185 
development  of,  187 
lateral  masses  of,  186 
06  planum  of,  186 
perpendicular  plate  of,  186 
unciform  process  of,  186 
Ethmoidal  artery,  569 
canal,  anterior,  172 

posterior,  172 
cells,  186 
notch,  172,  186 
process  of  inferior  turbinated, 

200 
spine,  180 
Eustachian  tube,  179,  917 
surgical  anatomv  of,  952 
valve,  1089 
in  foetal  heart,  1096 
Excretory    apparatus    of   liver, 

1063 
Expiration,  muscles  of,  444 
Exstrophy  of  bladder,  959 
Extensor  brevis  digitorum  mus- 
cle, 530 
carpi  radialis  brevior,  484 
longior,  484 
ulnaris,  486 
ooccygis,  438 
communis  digitorum   (hand), 

485 
indicis,  488 

longus  digitorum  (foot),  521 
minimi  digiti,  483 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  486 
proprius  hallucis,  521 
pollicis,  488 
External  abdominal    ring,  457, 
1182 
annular  ligament,  529 
and    inferior    frontal    artery, 

572 
inguinal  hernia,  1186 
orbital  foramina,  183 
pterygoid  plate,  183 
spermatic  fascia,  1 182 
sphincter  ani,  458 
Extrinsic  muscles  of  tongue,  417 
Eye,  890 
appendages  of,  907 
aqueous  humors  of,  903 
chambers  of,  903 
ciliary  muscle,  898 
processes  of,  895 
choroid,  894 
conjunctiva,  908 
cornea,  892 
cr^'stalline  lens,  904 
elastica  lamina  of  cornea,  893 
hyaloid  membrane,  903 


Eye,  humors  of,  903 

iris,  896 

Jacob's  membrane,  901 

membrana  pupillaris,  898 

pupil  of,  896 

retina,  898 

sclerotic,  891 

surgical  anatomy  of,  905 

tunics  of,  890 

uvea  of,  896 

vessels  of  globe  of,  905 

vitreous  humors  of,  903 
Eyeball,  muscles  of,  396 

nerves  of,  905 

vessels  of,  905 
Eyebrows,  907 
Eyelashes,  907 
Eyelids,  907 

cartilages  or  plates  of,  908 

Meibomian  glands  of,  908 

muscles  of,  390 

taraed  ligament  of,  908 
Eye-teeth,  932 

F. 

Face,  arteries  of,  554 
bones  of,  163,  188 

development  of,  117 
lymphatics  of,  682 
muscles  of,  390 
nerves  of,  811 
veins  of,  650 
Facial  artery,  554 

peculiarities  of,  556 
surgical  anatomy  of,  556 
transverse,  559 
bones,  188 
nerve,  811 

surgical  anatomy  of,  815 
vein,  652 
surgical  anatomy  of,  652 
Falciform  ligament  of  liver,  971, 
1053 

Srocess  of  fascia  lata,  508 
lopian  tubes,  1174 
development  of,  138 
fimbriated  extremity  of,  1174 
lymphatics  of,  689 
nerves  of,  1178 
structure  of,  1 174 
vessels  of,  1178 
False  ligaments  of  bladder,  1143 
pelvis,  280 
ribs,  232 
Fan^  of  teeth,  932 
Fascia,  anal,  1210 
dentata,  763,  765 
Fasciae  of  arm,  475 
cervical,  deep,  407 

superficial,  407 
of  Colles,  460 
costo-coracoid,  468 
of  cranial  region,  391 
cremasteric,  452 
cribriform,  1193 
deep,  390 
dorsal,  of  foot,  530 
fibro-areolar,  its  structure,  389 
general  description  of,  388 
iliac,  503 

infundibuliform,  1186 
intercolumnar,  452,  1182 
intercostal,  441 
intermuscular,  of  arm,  475 


Fascise,   intermuscular,   of  foot, 
529 
ischio-rectal,  1210 
lata,  1193 

falciform  process  of,  1194 

iliac  portion,  508,  1 193 

pubic  portion,  508,  1194 
of  leg,  521 

deep  transverse,  524 
lumborum,  433 
of  mamma,  465 
masseteric,  403 
of  neck,  406 
obturator,  1209 
palmar,  490 
parotid,  403,  408 
pelvic,  1209 
perineal,  deep,  1 204 

superficial,  1204 
plantar,  529 

of  foot,  629 

of  forearm,  478 

of  hand,  490 
propria    of    femoral    hernia 

1191 
recto-vesical,  1210 
spermatic,  450,  1182 
superficial,  389 

of  inguinal  region,  1180 

of  ischio-rectal  region,  1201 

of  thigh,  506 
temporal,  403 

of  thigh,  deep,  506 
superficial,  506 

of  thorax,  441,  466 
visceral  laver  of  pelvic,  121 
Fasciculus,  700 

longitudinal,  inferior,  786 

superior,  786 
perpendicular,  786 
of  Turck,  700 
uncinate,  786 
Fasciola  cinerea,  765 
Fat,  50 
Fat-cells,  50 
Fauces,  isthmus  of,  944 
Fecundation  of  ovum,  107 
Female  organs  of  generation  : 
bulbi  vestibuli,  1166 
carunculse  myrtiformes,  1 165 
clitoris,  1164 
development  of,  138 
fossa  navicularis,  1164 
glands  of  Bartholin,  1165 
hymen,  1165 
labia  majora,  1163 

minora,  1164 
nymphie,  1164 
uterus,  1167 
vagina,  1166 
vestibule,  1165 
Femoral  artery,  630 

branches  of,  635 

common,  631 

deep,  635 

peculiarities  of,  633 

superficial,  632 

surface  marking  of,  633 

surgical  anatomy  of,  633 
or  crural  canal,  1198 

variation  in  size  of,  accord- 
ing  to   position   of  limb, 
1198 
cutaneous  nerve,  862 
hernia,  complete,  1200 
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Femoral    hernia,   coverings   of, 
1199 
descent  of,  1199 
dissection  of,  1191 
incomplete,  1199 
seat  of  stricture,  1200 
surgical  anatorav  of,  1191 
position  of  surrounding  parts, 

1198 
region,   muscles    of,  anterior, 
605 
internal,  511 
posterior,  518 
ring,  1198 
sheath,  1196 
spur,  289 
vein,  672 
relation    of    femoral    ring, 
1198 
Femur,  284 
articulations  of,  290 
attachment  of  muscles  to,  290 
condyles  of,  288 
development  of,  290 
fracture  of,  above  condyles,  537 

below  trochanters,  537 
head  of,  284 
neck  of,  284 
structure  of,  288 
surface  form  of,  290 
surgical  anatomy  of,  290 
trtx'hanters  of,  285 
Fenestra  ovalis,  916 
rotunda;  916,  923 
Fenestrated  membrane  of  Henle, 

81 
Ferrein,  pyramids  of,  1131 
Fibre-cells,  contractile,  68 
Fibres,  association,  785,  786 
of  cerebellum,  735 
collateral,  700,  787 
commissural,  785,  786 
of  Miiller,  901 
of  muscle,  67 
of  nerves,  69 
peduncular,  785 
projection,  785 
Fibrin,  33 

ferment,  33 
Fibrinogen,  33 
Fibro-cartilage,  52 
circumferential,  53 
connecting,  53 
interarticular,  53 
stratiform,  53 
yellow,  53 
Fibro-cartilages,  acromio-clavic- 
ular,  343 
intervertebral,  320 
of  knee,  371 
of  lower  jaw,  329 
pubic,  340 
radio'ulnar,  355 
sacro-coccygean,  339 
Fibro-serous  membranes,  96 
Fibrous  cartilage,  52 
connective  tissue,  45 
nervous  matter,  69 
rings  of  heart,  1094 
tissue,  white,  45 
vellow,  45 
Fibula,  297 
articulations  of,  298 
attachment  of  muscles  to,  299 
development  of,  298 


Fibula,  fracture  of,  with  disloca- 
tion of  the  tibia,  538 
surface  form  of,  299 
Fibular  region,  muscles  of,  527 
Fifth  nerve,  796 

surface  marking  of,  809 
surgical  anatomy  of,  809 
Filiform  papillae  of  tongue,  880 
Fillet,  718,  742,  743 
Filum  terminale  of  cord,  693, 695 
Fimbrife  of  Fallopian  tube,  1174 
First  nerve,  792 

surgical  anatomy  of,  793 
Fissura  prima,  783 
Fissure  or  Fissures,    auricular, 
179 
brain,  772 
calcarine,  779 
calloeo-marginal,  778 
cerebellum,  727-733 

interlobular,  727,  728 
collateral,  765,  779 
congenital,  in  cranium,  188 
dentate,  779 
of  ductus  venosus,  1051 
frontal,  inferior,  791 

superior,  791 
Glaserian,  175,  916 
great   horizontal,   of  cerebel- 
lum, 727 
longitudinal,  of    cerebrum, 
772,  784 
hippocampal,  763,  779 
intraparietal,  791 
left  longitudinal,  1051 
of  liver,  1051 
longitudinal,  790 
parieto-occipital,  774,  779,  791 
post^limbic,  780 
precental,  778 
pterygo-maxillary,  216 
right  longitudinal,  1051 
of  Rolando,  774,  790 
sphenoidal,  182 
sphenomaxillary,  216 
spinal  cord,  696,  697 
aiitero-lateral,  697 

-median,  696 
lateral,  697 

posterior  intermediate,  697 
postero-Iateral,  697 
-median,  696,  697 
of  Sylvius,  755,  774,  790 
transverse,  of  cerebrum,  770 

of  liver,  1051 
umbilical,  1051 
for  vena  cAva,  1052 
vesical,  1052 
Fixation  of  duodenum,  1018 
of  liver,  1056 
of  small  intestine,  1020 
of  spleen,  1026 
of  stomach,  1003 
Flat  bones,  143 

Flexor  accessorius  muscle,  532 
brevis  digitonim,  530 
hallucis.  532 
minimi  digiti  (foot),  533 

(hand),  495 
pollicis,  492 
carpi  radialis,  479 

ulnaris.  480 
digitorum  sublimis,  480 

profundus,  481 
longus  digitorum,  527 


Flexor  longus  hallucis,  525 
pollicis  (hand),  482 

ossi  metacarpi  pollicis,  494 
Flexure,  duodeno-jejunal,  1008 

hepatic,  1035 

sigmoid,  1036,  1044 

splenic,  1036 
Floating  ribs,  232 
Flocculus,  732 
Flood's  ligament,  346 
Floor,    epithelial,    of  ventricle, 
768 

of  fourth  ventricle,  711,  720, 
723 

of  third  ventricle,  745,  750 
Fluids  of  the  bodv,  33 
Foetus,  circulation  in,  1097 

Eustachian  valve  in,  1096 

foramen  ovale  in,  128,  1096 

liver    of,    distribution  of   its 
vessels,  1097 

ovaries  in,  138 

vascular  system  in,  peculiari- 
ties, 1097 
Fold  of  Douglas,  455 
Folds,  aryteno-epiglottic,  1104 

genital,  140 

of  Houston,  1041 

interarytenoid,  1104 

recto-uterine,  1169 

recto-vesical,  1142 

vesico-uterine,  1 169 
Folium  cacuminis,  730 
Follicle  of  hair,  93 
FoUicles,  Graafian,  1176 

sebaceous,  94 
Fontana,  spaces  of,  893 
Fontanelles,  167,  188 
Foot,  arteries  of,  643 

bones  of,  299 

development  of,  308 

dorsum,  muscles  of,  530 

fascia  of,  530 

ligaments  of,  528,  529 

nerves  of,  863 

sole  of,  muscles  of,  529 
fascia  of,  529 

surface  form  of,  310 

surgical  anatomy  of,  311 

veins  of,  670 
Foramen  ceecum,  709 

of  frontal  bone,  171,  208 
of  tongue,  880 

carotid,  178 

centrale  cochleee,  928 

condyloid,  165 

dental  inferior,  203 

ethmoidal,  209 

faciale,  928 

incisive,  213 

infraorbital,  190 

jugular,  211 

lacerum  anterius,  210 
posterius,  211 

maffnum,  165 

of  Majendie,  740 

mastoid,  175 

medium,  211 

mental,  202 

of  Monro,  708,  751,  752,  761 

obturator,  278 

optic,  183,  210 

ovale  of  sphenoid,  182 

palatine,  anterior,  194,  211 
posterior,  198,  213 
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Foramen,  parietal,  169 

pterygo-palatine,  182 

rotundum,  182,  210 

sacro-stiatic,  275,  337 

of  Scarpa,  194,213 

of  Sominerring,  898 

spheno-palatine,  199,  221 

spinosum,  182,  210 

of  Stenson,  194,  213 

sternal,  229 

stylo-mastoid,  178 

supraorbital,  171 

thyroid,  278 

Vesalii,  182,  210 

of  Winslow,  975,  992 
Foramina  of  diaphragm,  446 

external  orbital,  182 

malar,  196 

olfactory,  185 

sacral,  156 

Thebesii,  678,  1088 
Forceps,  major,  757,  758 

minor,  757,  758 
Forearm,  arteries  of,  597 

bones  of,  254 

fascia  of,  478 

lymphatics  of,  684 

muscles  of,  478 

nerves  of,  838 

veins  of,  662 
Fore-brain,  706,  707 
Form  of  bones,  143 
Formatio  reticularis  of  medulla, 
713,  714,  715,  718 
of  pons,  721 
Fornix,  753,  760-762 

anterior  pillar,  748,  750,  761 

conjunct!  vee,  908 
Foflsa  acetabuli,  278 

of  antihelix,  912 

canine,  190 

condyloid,  165 

digastric,  176 

digital,  285,  1156 

duodeno-jejunal,  995 

glenoid,  174 

of  helix,  912 

ileo-caecal,  997 

ileo-colic,  997 

iliac,  274 

incisive,  190,  202 

infra-  and  supraspinous,  244 

inguinal,  964,  1190 

innominata,  912 

intersigmoid,  996 

ischio-rectal,  1201 

jugular,  179 

lachrymal,  172 

myrtiform,  190 

navicularis  of  urethra,  1146 
of  vulva,  1164 

occipital,  165 

olfactory,  of  foetus,  125 

ovalis,  1089 

palatine,  anterior,  194 

pericaecal,  997 

phrenico-hepatic,  994 

pituitary.  180 

ptenrgoid,  of  sphenoid,  183 
of  lower  jaw,  204 

rhomboidalis,  723 

scaphoid,  183 

scaphoidea,  912 

sigmoidea,  176 

singulare,  928 


Fossa  of  skull,  anterior,  208 

middle,  210 

posterior,  211 
spheno-maxillary,  216 
subciecal,  997 
sublingual,  202 
submaxillary,  203 
subscapular,  243 
subsigmoid,  996 
temporal,  215 
of  Trietz,  996 
triang^laxis,  1102 
trochanteric,  285 
venie  cavse,  1052 
vesicalis,  1050,  1052 
zygomatic,  216 
Fossae,  duodenal,  994 
nasal,  219,  889 
retro-peritoneal,  994 
of  skull,  208 
Fourchette,  1164 
Fourth  nerve,  796 

surgical  anatomy  of,  796 
ventricle,  708,  737-740 
Fovea,  boundaries  of,  738 
centralis  retinse,  898 
femoralis,  1198 
hemispherica,  921 
inferior,  724 
larynx,  1101 
roof  of,  738 
semi-elliptica,  921 
superior,  724 
l-'racture  of  acromial  end  of  clav- 
icle, 500 
acromion  process,  500 
centre  of  clavicle,  499 
ooracoid  process,  500 
coronoid  process  of  ulna,  501 
femur  above  condyles,  537 

below  trochanters,  537 
fibula,    with     dislocation    of 

tibia,  538 
humerus,  anatomical  neck,  500 

shaft  of,  500 

non-union  of,  253 

surgical  neck,  500 
neck  of  femur,  537 
olecranon  process,  501 
patella,  537 
Pott's,  538 
radius,  501 

lower  end  of,  502 

neck  of,  501 

shaft  of,  501 

and  ulna,  502 
Freenula  cerebellum,  729 
Fnenulum  cerebellum,  734 
Fraenum  clitoridis,  1164 
labii  superioris  et  inferioris, 

931 
linguae,  879 
pneputii,  1151 
Frontal  arterv,  670 
bone,  170  " 

articulations  of,  173 

attachment  of   muscles    to, 
173 

development  of,  173 

structure  of,  173 
crest,  171 
eminence,  171 
nerve,  798 

process  of  malar,  196 
sinuses,  173 


Frontal  suture,  171, 173 

vein,  651 
Fronto-nasal  process,  119 
Fronto-sphenoidal    suture,   206, 

207 
Fundus  of  bladder,  1142 

of  uterus,  1108 
Fungiform   papillae    of   tongue, 

880 
Funiculi  of  nerve,  73 
Funiculus    cuneatus,    710,   711, 
714 

gracilis,  710,  711,714 

of  Rolando,  710,  711,  714 

solitarius,  718 

teres,  724 
Furrow,       auriculo-ventricular, 
1087 

dental,  938 

genital,  140 

interventricular,  1087 

labio-dental,  938 

posterior  intermediate,  697 

G. 

Galactophorous  ducts,  J 179 
Galen,  veins  of,  657 
Gall-bladder,  1064 

development  of,  134 

ducts  of,  1065 

nerves  of,  1064 

relations  of,  1064 

structure  of,  1065 

surface  form  of,  1065 

vessels  of,  1064 
Ganglion    or   ganglia,    general 
anatomy  of,  79 

of  Andersch,  816 

Arnold's,  807 

of  Bochdalek,  802,  804 

cardiac,  874 

carotid,  869 

cephalic,  799 

cervical  inferior,  892 
middle,  892 
superior,  869 

ciliary,  799 

on  circumflex  nerve,  839 

diaphragmatic,  875 

on  facial  nerve,  811 

of  fifth  nerve,  799 

Gasserian,  797 

of  glosso-pharyngeal,  816 

impar,  867,  874 

intercarotid,  872 

jugular,  816 

lateral  root  of  eighth  nerve, 
815 

lenticular,  799 

lingual,  872 

lumbar,  873 

Meckel's,  803 

mesenteric,  877 

ophthalmic,  799 

otic,  807 

petrous,  817 

pharyngeal,  871 

of  pneumogastric,  819 

of  portio  dura.  811 

on  posterior  interosseous  nerve, 
844 

of  Ribes,  871 

of  root  of  vagus,  820 

sacral,  871 
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Ganglion  or  ganglia,  Bemilunar, 
of  abdomen,  875 
of  fifth  nerve,  797 

spheno-palatine,  803 

of  spinal  nerves,  827 

spirale,  928 

submaxillary,  808 

suprarenal,  875 

of  sympathetic  nerve,  867 

temporal,  872 

thoracic,  872 

thyroid,  872 

of  trunk  of  vagus,  820 

of  Wrisberg,  874 
Ganglionic  branch  of  nasal  nerve, 

799 
Gartner,  duct  of,  139 
Gases  of  the  blood,  37 
Gasserian  ganglion,  797 
Gastric    arteries  (vasa  brevia), 
612 

artery,  611 

follicles,  1006 

glands,  1006 

nerves  from  vagus,  822 

plexus,  877 

vein,  676- 
Gastrocnemius  muscle,  522 
Gastro-colic  omentum,  991 
Gastro-duodenal  artery,  611 

plexus,  877 
Gastro-epiploic  plexus,  877 

veins,  676 
Gastro-epiploica   dextra  artery, 
611 

sinistra,  612 
Gastro-splenic    omentum,     971, 

991,  1076 
Gelatinous  connective  tissue,  48 

nerve-fibres,  72 
Gemellus  inferior  muscle,  517 

superior  muscle,  517 
Generative  organs,  development 
of,  137 
female,  1163 
male,  1148 
Genial  tubercles,  202 
Geniculate  bodies,  743 

ganglion,  811 
Genio-hyo-glossus  muscle,  415 
Genio-hvoid  muscle,  414 
Genital  cord,  136 

corpuscles,  76 

folds,  140 

furrow,  140 

tubercle,  140 
Genito-crural  nerve,  852 
Genu   of   the   corpus  callosum, 
766,  758 

of  the  internal  capsule,  760 
Gerlach's  nerve  network,  702 
Germ,  common  dental,  938 

special  dental,  939 
Germinal  area,  103 

disk,  103 

spot,  101 

vesicle,  101 
Giacemini,  band  of,  765 
Giant  cells,  55 
Gianuzzi,  crescents  of,  948 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  448,  11  S3 
Ginglyraus,  316 
Girald^,  organ  of,  139 
Girdle,  pelvic,  238 

shoulder,  238 


Glabella  of  frontal  bone,  171, 217 
Gladiolus,  229 

Gland  or  glands,  accessory,  of 
parotid,  947 

agminated,  1025 

arytenoid,  1108 

of  Bartholin,  1165 

Brunner's,  1024 

buccal,  931 

circumanal,  1040 

coccygeal,  617 

Ck)wper's,  1150, 1205 

development  of,  125 

ductless,  spleen,  1073 
suprarenal,  1137 
thymus,  1124 
thvroid,  1122 

duodenal,  1024 

epiglottic,  1108 

gastric,  1006 

of  Havei-8,  314 

labial,  931 

lachrymal,  909 

of  larynx,  1108 

of  Lieberkiihn,  1024 

lingual,  882 

of  Littr^,  1147 

of  Luschka,  617 

lymphatic,  87 

mammary,  1178 

Meibomian,  908 

mucilaginous,  of  Havers,  814 

odoriferae,  11 50 

oesonhageal,  953 

of  ^accnioni,  657 

palatal,  944 

parotid,  945 

peptic,  1006 

Peyer's,  1025 

pharyngeal,  951 

prostate,  1148 

pyloric,  1006 

salivary,  945 

sebaceous,  94 

secreting,  98 

solitary,  1025,  1029 

sublingual,  948 

submaxillary,  947 

sudoriferous,  95 

suprarenal.  1137 

thvmus,  1124 

thyroid,  1122 

tracheal,  1111 

of  Tyson,  1160 

uterine,  1172 

of  vulva,  1166 
Glandulee  odoriferse,  1150 

Pacchioni,  657 
Glans  penis,  1150 

clitoridis,  1165 
Glaserian  fissure,  174,  916 
Glenoid  cavity,  245 

fossa,  174 

ligament  of  Cruveilhier,  361 
of  phalanges,  361 
of  shoulder,  346 
Gliding  movement,  318 
Glisson's  capsule,  982,  992 
Globules,  blood-,  34 

development  of,  127 
Globus  major  of  epididymus,!  168 

minor,  1158 
pallidus,  760 
Glosso-epiglottidean    ligaments, 
879, 


Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  816 
Glottis,  rima  of,  1104 
Gluteal  aponeurosis,  515 
artery,  627  * 

inferior,  626 
lines,  272,  273 
lymphatic  glands,  686 
nerve,  inferior,  861 

superior,  861 
region,  lymphatics  of,  689 

muscles  of,  514 
ridge,  286 
Gluteus  maximus  muscle,  514 
medius,  515 
minimus,  516 
Goblet  cells,  43 
Gol^,  organs  of,  78 
GolPs  column,  700 
Gomphosis,  315 
Graafian  follicles,  1176 

membrana  granulosa  of,  1 176 
ovicapsule  of,  1176 
structure  of,  1176 
Gracilis  muscle,  511 
Gray  nervous  matter,  69 

of  spinal  cord,  701 
Great  omentum,  971,  973,  975, 
991 
sciatic  nerve,  862 

surgical  anatomy  of,  866 
Greater  wings  of  sphenoid,  1 S2 
Groove,       auriculo-ventriculnr, 
1087 
basilar,  720,  721 
bicipital,  248 
cavernous,  181 
dorso-lateral,  709,  717 
infraorbital,  191 
lachrymal,  192 
longitudinal.   Boor  of    fourth 

ventricle,  723 
mylo-hyoid,  203 
nasal,  189 
occipital,  176 
optic,  180 

primitive  dental,  938 
subclavian,  234   . 
ventro-lateral,  709,  7 17 
Grooves  in  the  radius,  260 

interventricular,  1087 
Growth  of  bones,  63 
Gubemaculum  dentis,  942 

testis,  1161 
Gudden,  commissure  of,  793 
Gums,  932 
Gustatory  nerve,  807 
Gyrus  or  Gyri,  772,  773 
dentate,  782 
fomicatus,  779,  792 

fillet  of,  786 
operati,  778 
supracallosal,  782 
uncinate,  781 

H. 

Habenula,  749 
Hiematoidin  crystals,  37 
Heemin  crystals,  37 
Haemoglobin,  34 

crystals,  37 
Hemorrhoidal  artery,    inferior, 
626 
middle,  622 
superior,  615 
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Hsmorrhoidal    nerve,    inferior, 
861 

plexus  of  nerves.  878 

veins,  inferior,  672 
middle,  672 
superior,  672 

venous  plexus,  674,  675 
surgical  anatomy  of,  672 
Hair-cells  of  internal  ear,  926 
Hair-foUides,  93 
Hairs,  93 

root-sheatii  of,  93 

shaft  of,  94 

structure  of,  93 
Hamstring     tendons,     surgical 

anatomy  of,  520 
Hamular    process  of   humerus, 
250,  ru>te, 
of  lachrymal,  195 
of  sphenoid,  183 
Hamulus,  924 
Hand,  arteries  of,  601 

bones  of,  262 

fascia  of,  489 

ligaments  of,  356,  357 

muscles  of,  489 

nerves  of,  from  median,  839 
from  radial,  844 
from  ulnar,  841 

surface  form  of,  270,  497 

veins  of,  662 
Hard  palate,  944 
Hasner,  valve  of,  911 
Haustrum,  1028 
Havers,  glands  of,  314 
Haversian  canals  of  bone,  56 
Head,  lymphatics  of,  681 

muscles  of,  390 

veins  of,  650 
Heart,  1086 

annular  fibres  of  auricles,  1094 

arteries  of,  545,  1095 

deep  fibres  of  auricles,  1094 

development  of,  126 

endocardium,  1094 

fibres  of  the  auricles,  1094 
of  the  ventricles,  1094 

fibrous  rings  of,  1094 

foetal  relics  in,  1088 

infundibulum  of,  1089 

left  auricle,  1091 
ventricle,  1092 

looped  fibres  of  auricles,  1094 

lymphatics  of,  692,  1096 

muscular  fibres  of,  67 
structure  of,  1094 

nerves  of,  821,874,  1095 

position  of,  10S6 

right  auricle,  1088 
ventricle,  1089 

septum  ventriculorum,  1089 

size  and  weight,  1087 

structure  of,  1094 

subdivision  into  cavities,  1087 

superficial   fibres  of  auricles, 
1094 

surface-marking  of,  1096 

veins  of,  677 

vortex  of,  1095 
Heidenhain,  demilunes  of,  948 
Helicis  major  muscle,  914 

minor,  914 
Helicotrema  of  cochlea,  923 
Helix,  912 

fossa  of,  912 


Helix,  muscles  of,  913 

process  of,  913 
Hemisphere  vesicles,  707 
Hemispheres,    cerebellum,  725, 
727 

cerebrum,  752 

development,  752 

gray  matter,  786 
cortex,  786 

structure,  785-788 

surface  aspect,  771-785 

white  matter,  785,  786 
Henle,  looped  tubes  of,  1130 
Henle's  layer  of  hair-follide,  94 
Hepatic  arterv,  611,  1057 

cells,  1060  ' 

duct,  1057,  1063 

flexure,  1035 

plexus,  877 

veins,  675,  1057,  1061 
Hepatico-gastric  omentum^  979, 
991 

-renalis  recessus,  1012 
Hernia,  congenital,  1189 

direct  inguinal,  1189 
dissection  of,  1190 

encysted,  1189 

femoral,  coverings  of,  1199 
descent  of,  1199 

of  funicular  process,  1189 

infantile,  1189 

inguinal,  1180 
dissection  of,  1186 

oblique  inguinal,  1187 

scrota],  1189 
Hesselbach's  triangle,  1190 
Hiatus  Fallopii,  177 
Highmore,  antrum  of,  192 
Hilton's  muscle,  1107 
Hilum  of  kidney,  1128 
Hind-brain,  706,  724 
Hinge-joint,  316 
Hip-joint,  362 

muscles  of,  514 
in  relation  with,  365 

surface  form  of,  366 

surgical  anatomy  of,  366 
Hippocampus  major,  759,  763 

minor,  758 
Horizontal  plate  of  ethmoid,  185 

of  palate,  197 
Horner's  muscle,  395 
Houston's  folds  of  rectum,  1041 
Howship's  lacunse,  55 
Huguier,  canal  of,  175 
Humerus,  248 

anatomical  neck,  fracture  of, 
500 

articulations  of,  252 

attachment  of  muscles  to,  252 

development  of,  252 

head  of,  248 

neck  of,  248 

nutrient  artery  of,  596 

shaft  of,  fracture  of,  500 

surgical  anatomy  of,  253 

tuberosities    of,    greater    and 
lesser,  248 
Humors  of  the  eve,  903 
Hunter's  canal,  630 
Huxley's  layer  of  hair-follicle,  94 
Hyaline  cartilage,  51 
Hyaloid  membrane  of  eye,  903 
Hydatid  of  Morgagni,  138 
Hymen,  1165 


Hyo-epiglottic  ligament,  1103 
Hyo-glossal  membrane,  882 
Hyo-glossus  muscle,  416 
Hyoidarch  (foetal),  119 
artery  of  superior  thyroid,  552 
bone,  227 
attachment  of  muscles  to,  227 
cornua  of,  227 
development  of,  227 
branch  of  lingual  artery,  553 
region,  muscles  of,  infra-,  411 
supra-,  413 
Hypertrophy  of  prostate,  1159 
Hypoblast,  104 
Hypochondriac  regions.  955 
Hvpogastric    arteries  in    fcetus, 
620,  1097 
how  obliterated,  1099 
plexus,  877 
Hypogastrium,  961 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  823 

surgical  anatomy  of,  825 
Hypophysis  cerebri,  751 
of  pituitary  body,  121 

I. 

Ileo-ceecal  fossa,  997 

valve,  1033 
Ileo-colic  artery,  614 
foftsa,  997 
valve,  1033 
Ileum,  1020 

Iliac  arteries,  common,  618 
peculiarities  of,  618 
surface-marking  of,  619 
surgical  anatomy  of,  619 
external,  628 

surface-marking  of,  628 
surgical  anatomv  of,  628 
internal,  620 
at  birth,  621 
peculiarity  in  the  foetus, 

621 
surgical  anatomy  of,  621 
fascia,  503 
fossa,  274 

lymphatic  glands,  689 
portion  of  mscia  lata.  503 
re^on,  muscles  of,  503 
veins,  common,  673 

peculiarities  of,  673 
external,  672 
internal,  672 
Iliacus  muscle,  504 
1  lio-costalis  muscle,  434 
IliO'femoral  ligament,  363 
llio-hypogastric  nerve,  851 
Ilio-inguinal  nerve,  851 
Ilio-lumbar  artery,  626 
ligament,  336 
vein,  674 
Ilio-pectineal  eminence,  277 
Ilio-tibial  band,  507 
Ilium,  272 
crest  of,  275 
dorsum  of,  272 
spines  of,  272 
venter  of,  274 
Impressio  colica,  1050,  1052 
duodenalis,  1050,  1052 
gastrica,  1052 
pvlorica,  1050 
renalis,  1050,  1052 
suprarenal  is,  1050,  1052 
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Incisive  foramina,  213 
fossa,  191,  202 
pad,  944 
Incisor  teeth,  932 
Incisura,  1100 
cerebellum,  726 
intertragica,  912 
oesophageal,  1052 
Santorini,  914 
umbilicalU,  1049,  1052 
vesicalis,  1049,  1052 
Incremental  lines  of  dentine,  937 
Incns,  919 
development  of,  125 
ligament  of,  919 
suspensory,  919 
Infantile  hernia,  1189 
Inferior  dental  artery,  561 
cana],  203 
maxillary  bone,  201 
changes  produced  by  age  in, 
204 
meatus  of  nose,  221 
occipital  fossa,  166 
peduncle  of  cerebellum,  702 
profunda  artery,  596 
turbinated  bones,  200 
articulations  of,  200 
development  of,  200 
ethmoidal  process  of,  200 
lachrymal  process  of,  200 
maxillary  process  of,  200 
vena  cava,  673 
Infracostal  muscles,  442 
Infraglenoid  tubercle,  245 
Inframaxillarv  nerves  from   fa- 
cial, 815 
Infraorbital  artery,  562 

branches  of  facial  nerve,  814 
canal,  191 
foramen,  190 
groove,  191 
plexus  of  nerves,  801 
Infraspinatus  muscle,  473 
Infraspinous  fascia,  473 

fossa,  244 
Infratrochlear  nerve,  799 
Infundibula,  1119 
of  kidney,  1128 
Infundibuliform  fascia,  457, 1186 
Infundibulum  of  brain,  750 
of  cochlea,  923 
of  ethmoid,  187 
of  heart,  1089 
Ingrassias,  processes  of,  183 
Inguinal  canal,  1185 
fossa,  964,  1190 
glands,  deep,  686 

superficial,  686, 1181 
hernia,  1186 
dissection  of,  1180 
Inlet  of  t>elvis,  281 
Innominate  artery,  545 
peculiarities  of,  546 
surgical  anatomy  of,  546 
bone,  272 
articulations  of,  278 
attachment  of   muscles   to, 

279 
development  of,  278 
veins,  665 
peculiarities  of,  665 
Inorganic  constituents  of  bone, 

59 
Inspiration,  muscles  of,  444 


Interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  53 
of  acromio-clavicular  joint, 

343 
of  jaw,  329 
of  knee,  370,  371 
of  radio-ulnar  joint,  355 
ligament  of  ribs,  334 
Interarytenoid  fold,  1104 
Inter-brain,  706,  745-752 
intercarotid  ganglion,  872 
Intercellular  substance  of  carti- 
lage, 51 
Interchondral  ligaments,  334 
Interclavicular  ligaments,  341 
lutercolumnar  fascia,  450 

fibres,  450,  1182 
Intercondyloid  notch,  288 
Intercostal  arteries,  606 
anterior,  607 
superior,  587 
fasciae,  442 

lymphatic  glands,  691 
lympliatics,  692 
muscles,  442 
nerves,  846 
spaces,  228 
veins,  superior,  666 
Intercosto-humeral  nerves,  840, 

848 
Interglobular  spaces,  937 
Interlobular  arteries  of  kidnev, 
1134 
biliary  plexus,  1061 
notch,  1049 
vein,  1057,  1061 
Intermaxillary  suture,  217 
Intermediate  disk  of  muscular 

fibre,  66 
Intermembranous  ossification,  63 
Internal  annular  ligament,  528 
capsule,  785 
carotid  artery,  565 
cutaneous  nerve,  840 
inguinal  hernia,  1187 
mammarv  artery,  586 

vein.  666 
maxillary  artery,  559 
branches  of,  560 
peculiarities  of,  559 
surgical  anatomy  of,  561 
occipital  crest,  166 
pterygoid  plate,  183 
sphincter,  1041 
Internasal  suture,  217 
Internodal  segment  of  nerves,  71 
Internodia  or  phalanges,  270 
Interossei    muscles,    dorsal,  of 
foot,  534 
of  hand,  496 
palmar,  496 
plantar,  534 
Interosseous  artery  of   foot,  644 
of  forearm,  601 
membrane  of  forearm,  354 

of  leg,  377 
nerve,  anterior,  841 

posterior,  844 
veins  of  forearm,  664 
Intersigmoid  fossa,  896 
Interspinales  muscles,  438 
Interspinous  ligaments,  322 
IntertransversaTes  muscles,  438 
Intertransverse  ligaments,  322 
Intertubular  stroma  of  kidney, 
1135 


Intervertebral  notches,  145 

substance,  320 
Intestinal  canal,  1008 
Intestine,  development  of,  133 

large,  coats  of,  1027 

lymphatics  of,  691 

small,  970, 1008 

surface  form  of,  1045 

surgical  anatomy  of,  1045 

torsion  of,  972 
Intracartilaginous  ossification,  60 
Intralobular  veins,  1057 
Intrinsic  muscle  of  tongue,  417 
Intumescentia  gangliformis,  811 
Investing  mass  of  Rathke,  118 
Involuntary  muscle,  78 
Iris,  896 

Irregular  bones,  144 
Ischiatic  lymphatic  glands,  686 
Ischio-rectal  fascia,  1210 

fossa,  1202 
position  of  vessels  and  nerves 
in,  1202 

region,  surgical   anatomy  of^ 
1201 
Ischium,  275 

body  of,  275 

ramus  of,  276 

spine  of,  276 

tuberosity  of,  276 
Island  of  Beil,  778 
Isthmus  cerebri,  740 

of  the  fauces,  944 

of  thyroid  gland,  1123 
Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartnm   ven 
triculum,  7^,  752 

chords  anterius,  916 
posterius,  916 
Ivory  of  tooth,  935 

J. 

Jacob's  membrane,  901 
Jacobson's  cartilage,  888 
nerve,  818,  921 
canal  for,  178 
oi^n,  888 
Jaw,  lower,  201 

articulations  of,  204 
attachment  of   muscles  to^ 

204 
changes  produced  in,  bv  age, 

204 
condyle  of,  204 
development  of,  204 
ligaments  of,  327,  328 
oblique  line  of.  202 
pterygoid  fossa  of,  204 
.rami  of,  203 
sigmoid  notch  of,  204 
symphysis  of,  202 
upper,    dee  MaxUlaty  Bone. 
Jejunum,  1020 
Joint.     See  Arttcvlation^ 
Jugular  foramen,  211 
fossa,  179 
ganglion,  816 
surface,  178 
vein,  anterior,  654 
external,  653 

surgical  anatomy  of,  653 
internal,  654 
sinus  or  gulf  of,  654 
surgical  anatomy  of,  655 
posterior,  external,  654 
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K. 

Karyokinesis,  39 
Karyomitofiis,  39 
Kidnev,  1127 

calices,  1128 

cortical  substance  of,  1129 

development  of,  135 

hilum  of,  1128 

infundibula  of,  1128 

labyrinth  of  cortex  of,  1 1 31 

lymphatics  of,  690,  1136 

Malpighian  bodies  of,  1129 

mammillae  of,  1129 

medullary  substance,  1129 

nerves  of,  1134 

papillffiof,  1129 

pelvis  of,  1128 

pyramids  of  Ferrein,  1131 

renal  artery,  616,  1133 

sinus  of,  1128 

surface-marking  of,  1135 

surgical  anatomy  of,  1135 

tubuli  uriniferi,  1130 

veins  of,  676,  1134 

weight  and  dimensions,  1127 
Knee-joint,  368 

surface  form  of,  374 

surgical  anatomy  of,  374 
Krause's  membrane,  66 

end-bulbs  of,  76 
Kiiline's  views  on  the  termina- 
tions of  motor  nerves,  78 

L.. 

Labia  cerebri,  756 

pudendi  majora,  1163 
minora,  1164 
Labial  artery,  556 

glands.  931 

veins,  inferior,  652 
superior,  652 
Labio-dental  furrow,  938 

strand,  938 
Labyrinth,  921 

arteries  of,  927 

cortex  of  kidnev,  1131 

fibro-serous  membrane  of,  926 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  909 

artery,  568 

bone,  195 
articulations  of,  1 96 
attachment    of   muscles  to, 

196 
development  of,  196 

canals,  910 

caruncula,  909 

crest,  195 

fossa,  172 

gland,  909 

groove,  192 

nerve,  798 

notch,  191 

papilla,  907,  910 

process  of  inferior  turbinated 
bone,  200 

puncta,  910 

sac,  910 

tubercle,  193 
Lacteals,  679 
r^actiferous  ducts,  1179 
Lacuna  magna,  1147 
Lacimie  of  bone,  58 

Howship's,  55 
Lacus  lachrymalis,  909 


Lambda,  208 
Lambdoid  suture,  206 
Lamella  of  bone,  articular,  313 

horizontal,  of  ethmoid,  185 

perpendicular,  of  ethmoid,  186 
Lamellae  of  bone,  57 
Lamina,  1101 

cinerea,  751 

of  cornea,  elastic,  893 

cribrosa,  177,  928 
of  sclerotic,  893 

dental,  938 

fusca,  891 

medullary,  747 

posterior  perforated,  745,  750 

quadrigemina,  743 

spiralis  ossea  of  cochlea,  923 
membranacea,  925,  noU. 

suprachoroidea,  895 

terminalis,  751 

of  the  vertebrae,  144 

vitrea,  895 
Lnminee  dorsales,  107 
Lancisi,  nerves  of,  757 
Lanugo  (foetal  hairs),  126 
Large  intestine,  1027 


aecum,  1030 


colon,  1035 

ileo-csecal  valve,  1033 

muscular  coat,  1041 

rectum,  1038 

relations  of,  1036 

structure  of,  1028 

vessels  of,  1029 
Laryngeal  artery,  inferior,  584 

superior,  552 
nerve,  external,  821 

internal,  821 

recurrent,  821 

superior,  821 

surgical  anatomy  of,  822 

from  sympathetic,  871 
pouch,  1105 
veins,  666 
Laryngectomy,  1113 
Laryngo-tracheotomy,  1112 
Laryngotomv,  1112  ' 
Larynx,  1100 
actions  of  muscles  of,  1107 
arteries  of,  1108 
cartilages  of,  1100 
cavity  of,  1104 
Inlands  of,  1108 
interior  of,  1103 
ligaments  of,  1102 
lymphatics  of,  1 108 
mucous  membrane  of,  1107 
muscles  of,  1105 
nerves  of,  1108 
rima  glottidis,  1104 
superior  aperture  of,  1103 
surface  form  of,  1 1 1 1 
surgical  anatomy  of,  1111 
veins  of,  1108 
ventricle  of,  1104 
Lateral  disk  of  muscular  fibre,  66 
horn  of  spinal  cord,  701 
ligaments  of  liver,  1053 
masses  of  ethmoid,  186 
recess,  734,  738,  739 
region  of  skull,  214 
sinus  of  brain,  658 
tract    of   medulla    oblongata, 

710 
ventricles,  755 


Lateralis  nasi  artery,  556 
Latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  430 
Left  lobe  of  liver,  1052 

longitudinal    fissure  of  liver, 
1061 
Leg,  arteries  of,  641 
bones  of,  291 
fascia  of,  620 

deep  transverse,  524 
ligaments  of,  362 
lymphatics  of,  686 
muscles  of,  520 
back  of,  522 
front  of,  621 
nerves  of,  859 
veins  of,  670 
Lemniscus,  718 
Lens,  904 
changes  produced  in,  bv  age, 

904 
suspensory  ligament  of,  905 
Lenticular  ganglion,  799 
Lesser  lachrymal  bone,  195 
omentum,  971,  991, 1053 
pancreas,  1070 
sac,  993 

sciatic  nerve,  862 
wings  of  sphenoid,  183 
Levator  anguli  oris,  400 
scapulae,  431 
ani,  459 

glandulse  thyroidse,  1123 
labii  inferioris,  400 
superior  ala*que  nasi,  400 
superioris,  400 
menti,  400 
palati,  421 
palpebrse,  895 
Levatores  costarum,  442 
Lieberkiihn,  crypts  of,  1024, 1029 

glands  of,  1024 
Lienculi,  1073 
Ligament,  structure  of,  313 
acromio-clavicular,      inferior, 
343 
superior,  343 
alar,  of  knee,  372 
of  ankle,  anterior,  377 

lateral,  378 
annular,  of  ankle,  377 
external,  378 
internal,  378 
of  radius,  353 
of  wrist,  anterior,  356 
posterior,  367 
anterior,  of  knee,  368 
arcuate,  444 
aryteno-epiglottic,  1102 
astragalo-navicular,  383 
atlanto-axial,  anterior,  323 

posterior,  323 
of  bladder,  false,  1 1 43 

true,  1142 
broad,  of  liver,  988,  1053 
calcaneo-astragaloid,  external, 
381 
internal,  381 
interosseous,  381 
posterior,  381 
calcaneo-cuboid,  internal,  381 
long,  381 
short,  381 
superior,  381 
ralcaneo-navicular,      inferior, 
382 
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Ligament,  calcaneo-navicular,  su- 
perior, 382 
capsular.  See  Individual  Joints, 
carpo-metacarpal,  dorsal,  357 

interosseous,  358 

palmar,  357 
of  carpus,  357 
central,  of  spinal  cord,  695 
check,  326 
chondro-stemal,  anterior,  334 

posterior,  334 
common    vertebral,    anterior, 
319 
posterior,  319 
conoid,  344 
coraco-acromial,  344 
coraco-clavicular,  343 
coraco-humeral,  346 
coracoid,  345 
coronary,  of  liver,   979,   981, 

988,  1053 
costo-central,  330 

anterior,  330 
costo-colic,  1077 
costo-transverse,  331 

posterior,  332 

superior,  331 
anterior,  331 
posterior,  331 
costo-vertebral,  or  stellate,  330 
cotyloid,  364 
crico-arytenoid,  1104 
.    crico-thyro-arytenoid,  1103 
crico-thvroid,  1104 
crico-tracheal,  1104 
crucial,  of  knee,  369 
cruciform,  324 
deltoid,  378 

dorsal.      See  Individtud  Joints, 
of  elbow,  349 

anterior,  349 

external  lateral,  350 

internal  lateral,  350 

posterior,  350 
falciform,  of  liver,  971,  1053 
Flood's,  346 

Gimbernat's,  448,  1183,  1196 
glenoid,  346 

glosso-epiglottidean,  1102 
of  hip,  362 
hyo-epiglottic,  1103 
ilio-femoral,  tJ63 
ilio-lumbar,  336 
of  incus,  919 
interarticular,  of  ribs,  331 
interclavicular,  341 
interchondral,  334 
interosseous.      See  Individual 

Joints, 
interspinous,  322 
intertransverse,  322 
intervertebral,  320 
of  jaw,  327 
kerato-K^ricoid,  1104 
of  knee,  368 
of  larynx,  1102 
lateral.     See  Individual  Joints. 
longitudinal,  of  liver,  1053 
long  plantar,  381 
1  urn  bo-iliac,  336 
lum bo-sacral,  336 
of  Luschka,  1084 
of  malleus,  919 
metacarpal,  361 
metacarpo-phalangeal,  361 


Ligament,  metatarsal,  385 
metatarso-phalangeal,  386 
mucosuni,  of  knee,  368 
nuchie,  430 
oblique,  354 
obturator,  516 
occipito-atlantal,  anterior,  325 

lateral.  325 

posterior,  325 
occipito-axial,  326 
odontoid,  326 

lateral,  326 

middle,  326 
orbicular,  353 
of  ossicula,  919 
of  ovary,  1175 
palpebral  or  tarsal,  908 
of  patella,  368 
of  pelvis,  336 
of  the  phalanges,  (foot),  387 

(hand),  362 
phreno-colic,  1036 
of  the  pinna,  373 
plantar,  385 
posterior  of  knee,  or  posticum 

Winslowii,  368 
Poupart's,  448,  1183,  1195 
pterygo-maxiilary,  402 
pubic,  anterior,  340 

posterior,  340 

superior,  340 
radio-carpal,  356 
radio-ulnar  joint,  inferior,  355 
middle,  354 
superior,  353 
recto-uterine,  1169 
of  rectum,  1143 
rhomboid,  341 
round,  of  hip,  363 

of  liver,  983,  1053 

of  radius  and  ulna,  354 

of  uterus,  1177 
sacro-coccygeal,  anterior,  339 

interarticular,  339 

lateral,  339 

posterior,  339 
deep,  339 
superficial,  339 
sacro-iliac,  anterior,  337 

oblique,  337 

posterior,  337 
sacro-sciatic,  greater,  337 

lesser,  338 
sacro-uterine,  1169 
sacro- vertebral,  336 
of  scapula,  344 
Schlemm's,  346 
of    shoulder-joint,    gleno-hu- 
meral,  346 
inferior,  346 
middle,  346 
superior,  346 
stellate,  830 
stemo-clavicular,  anterior,  341 

posterior,  341 
sterno-pericar^ial,  1084 
of  sternum,  336 
stylo-maxillary,  328 
subpubic,  340 
supraspinous,  321 
suspensory,  of  incus,  919 

of  lens,  905 

of  liver,  1053,  1076 

of  malleus,  919 

of  mamma,  466 


Ligament,  suspensory,  of  spleen^ 
1150 
sutural,  313 
tarsal,  of  eyelids,  908 
tarso-metatarsal,  384 
of  tarsus,  380 
of  thumb,  359 
thyro-arytenoid,  inferior,  llOS 

superior,  1105 
thvro-epiglottic,  1103 
thyro-hyoid,  1103 
tibio-tarsal,  377 
transverse,  of  atlas,  323 

of  hip,  361 

of  knee,  37 1 

of  scapula,  345 
trapezoid,  344 
of  Treitz,  1018 
triangular,  of  liver,  105S 

of  urethra,  1024 
of  tympanic  bones,  919 
of  uterus,  1169 
of  vertebrae,  320 
yesico-uterine,  1169 
of  Winslow,  368 
of  wrist,  anterior,  356 

lateral  external,  356 
internal,  356 

posterior,  357 
of  Zinn.  397 
Ligamenta  alaria,  372 
subflava,  321 

suspensoria  of  mamma,  466 
Ligamentum     arcuatum    exter- 
num, 445 

internum,  444 
ooli,  1028 
colico-lienale,  1077 
ooronaiium  hepatis,  988 
cystico-duodenale,   989,    1012, 

1054 
denticulatum,  695 
duodeno-mesocolicum,  1014 

•pancreaticum,  971 

-renale,  1012   , 
gastro-hepaticum,  1053 

-lienale,  1076 

-pancreaticum,  994 
hepato-colicum,  989,  1054 

-duodenale,   971,   982,   989, 
1000,  1054 

-gastricum,  989 

-gastro-dnodenale,  971 

-renale,  989,  1012,  1054 

-umbilicalis,  1053 
latum  pulmonalis,  1114 
lieno-gastricum,  986,  988 

-pancreaticum,  986 

-renale,  985.  1077 
mesenterico-mesocolicum,  987 
mucosum,  371 
nucha?,  430 

pancreatico-lienale,  1077 
patelliB,  368 
pectinatum  iridis,  896 
phrenico-colicum,  988,  1077 

-gastricum,  988 
phreno-lienale,  975,  988,  1076 
posticum  Winslowii.  3(>8 
pyloricum,  1000,  1005 
suspensorium,  326 

duodeni,  1014 

hepatis,  971,  988 

lienis,  1076 
teres,  364 
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Ligamentum  venosuiD,  1051 
Ligature  of  arteries.    See  eacii 

Arteru, 
Limbs,  development  of,  125 
Limbas  lamine  spiral  is,  924 

lutensy  898 
Linea  aspcira,  286 
eminens,  1101 
gluteal,  inferior,  273 
middle,  273 
superior,  272 
ilio-uectinea,  274 
quadrati,  286 
splendens,  695 
supracondylar,  287 
suprema,  165 
Lines  semilunares,  456 

transverse  of  abdomen,  456 
Lingual  artery,  553 

surgical  anatomy  of,  553 
bone,  227 
ganglion,  872 
nerve,  807 
veins,  654 
Lingualis  muscle,  inferior,  418 
superior,  417 
transverse,  418 
vertical,  418 
Linffula,  729,  740 

of  sphenoid,  181 
Lipe,  930 

arteries  of,  556 
Liquor  amnii,  112 
Cotunnii,  926 
Scarpee,  927 
sanguinis,  36 
Lissauer,  tract  of,  700 
Lithotomy,  parts  avoided  in  op- 
eration, 1207 
concerned  in  operation  of, 

1207 
divided,  in  operation,  1207 
Littr^,  glands  of,  1147 
Liver,  971,  1047 
corset,  1053 
development  of,  134 
distribution  of  vessels  to,  in 

foetus,  1097 
ducts  of,  1064, 1065 
excretory  apparatus  of,  1063 
fissures  of,  1051 
fixation  of,  1056 
hepatic  artery,  611, 1058 
cells,  1058 
duct,  1058 
veins,  675,  1057 
ligaments  of,  1053 
broad,  1053 
coronary,  1053 
falciform,  1853 
lateral,  1053 
longitudinal,  1053 
round,  1053 
suspensory,  1053,  1076 
triangular,  1053 
lobes  of,  1052 
caudate,  1052 
left,  1052 
quadrate,  1052 
right,  ia52 
lobules  of,  1059 
lymphatics  of,  690,  1058 
nerves  of,  877,  1058 
peritoneal  relations  of,  1054 
portal  vein,  675 


Liver,  relations  of,  1055 

structure  of,  1059 

surface  form  of,  1065 

surfaces  of,  1049 

surgical  anatomy  of,  1066 

vessels  of,  1060 
Lobe  or  lobes,  central,  729,  778 

caudate,  1052 

cuneate,  780 

frontal,  753,  775 

of  kidney,  1128 

limbic,  781 

of  Uver,  1052 

of  lung,  1118 

occipital,  753, 777,  780 

olfactory,  782,  784 

orbital,  775 

paracentral,  780 

parietal,  753,  776 

of  prostate,  1149 

quadrate,  730,  780 
of  liver,  1052 
of  prostate,  780,  780 

Spigelian,  1050,  1050 

of  testis,  1158 

of  thymus,  1125 

of  thyroid,  1123 

temporal,  754,  777 

temporo-sphenoidal,  777 
Lobular  bronchial  tube,  1119 
Lobule,  729 

anterior  crescentic,  730 
slender,  731 

biventml,  731 

digastric,  731 

of  the  ear,  912 

fusiform,  781 

inferior  semilunar,  730 

lingual,  781 

pneumogastric,  733 

posterior  crescentic,  730 
slender,  731 

postero-inferior,  730 
-superior,  730 

quadrangular,  730 

superior  semilunar,  730 
Lobules  of  cerebellum,  728-733 
structure  of,  728 

of  kidnev,]128 

of  liver, '1059 

of  lung,  1119 
Lobuli  testes,  1158 
Lobulus  centralis,  729 
Locus  coeruleus,  724 

niger,  substantia  nigra,  744 
Long  bones,  143 

saphenous  nerve,  856 
Longissimus  dorsi  muscle,  436 
Longitudinal    fissure    of    liver, 
1051 

ligament  of  liver,  1053 

sinus  of  brain,  inferior,  658 
superior,  657 
Loop,  duodenal,  969 

omega,  1044 

umbilical,  969 
Looped  tubes  of  Henle,  1131 
Lower  extremity,  arteries  of,  630 
bones  of,  272 
fascia  of,  502 
ligaments  of,  362 
lymphatics  of,  686 
muscles  of,  502 
nerves  of,  849 
surface  form  of,  535 


Lower     extremity,     veins     of, 

670 
Lower,  tubercle  of,  1088 
Lumbar  arteries,  617 
fiiscia,  433 
ganglia,  873 
glands,  688 
nerves,  849 

anterior  divisions  of,  850 

posterior  divisions  of,  849 

roots  of,  849 

sui^cal  anatomy  of,  866 
plexus  of  nerves,  850 
vein,  ascending,  674 
veins,  674 
vertebne,  151 

development  of,  152 
Lumbo-iliac  ligament,  336 
Lumbo-sacral  ligament,  336 

nerve,  850 
Lumbricales  muscles  (foot),  532 

(hand),  496 
Lungs,  1116 
air-cells  of,  1119 
bronchial  arteries,  1120 

veins,  1120 
capillaries  of,  1119 
development  of,  134 
in  foetus,  1097 
lobes  and  fissures  of,  1117 
lobules  of,  1119 
lymphatics  of,  692, 1120 
nerves  of,  1120 
pulmonary  artery,  1119 

veins,  1119 
root  of,  1118 
structure  of,  1118 
surface-marking,  1120 
weight,  color,  etc.,  1 1 18 
Lunulie,  1091- 
of  nails,  92 
Luschka's  gland,  617 

ligaments,  1084 
Lymph,  37 
path  or  sinus,  88 
-vessels  of  liver,  1058 

of  pancreas,  1072 
Lymphatic  or  lymphatics,  struc- 
ture of,  85 
bone,  56 
origin  of,  86 
plexus  of,  80 

subdivision  into  deep  and  su- 
perficial, 679 
terminations  of,  87 
valves  of,  86 

descriptive  anatomy : 
abdomen,  687 
arm,  684 
bladder,  689 
broad  ligaments,  689 
cardiac,  692 
cerebnil,  682 
cervical,  superficial  and  deep, 

683 
chest,  692 
of  clitoris,  689 
of  cranium,  682 
diaphragm,  692 
duct,  right,  681 
face,  deep,  682 

sui>erncial,  682 
Fallopian  tubes,  689 
glands,  structure  of,  87 

anterior  mediastinal,  691 
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Lymphatic  or    lymphatics,  de- 
scriptive anatomy : 
glands,  auriculur  posterior,  681 

axillarv,  684 

brachial,  684 

bronchial,  692 

buccal,  681 

cervical,  deep,  683 
superficial,  683 

in  front  of  elbow,  684 

gluteal,  686 

of  head,  681 

iliac,  external,  687 
internal,  688 

inguinal,  deep,  686 
superficial,  686 

intercostal,  691 

internal  mammary,  691 

ischiatic,  686 

of  large  intestine,  691 

of  lower  extremity,  686 

lumbar,  688 

of  neck,  684 

occipital,  681 

parotid,  681 

of  pelvis,  687 

popliteal,  686 

radial,  684 

sacral,  688 

of  small  intestines,  691 

of  spleen,  690 

of  stomach,  690 

submaxillarv,  681 

of  thorax,  691 

tibial  anterior,  686 

of  upper  extremity,  684 

zygomatic,  681 
sluteal  region,  689 
head,  superficial,  681 
heart,  692 
intercostal,  691 
internal  mammary,  692 
intestines,  691 
kidneys,  690 
labia,  690 
lacteals,  691 
large  intestine,  691 
leg,  686 
liver,  690 

lower  extremity,  686 
lung,  692 

lymphatic  duct,  681 
menmgeal,  682 
mouth,  682 
neck,  681 
nose,  682 
oesophagus,  692 
ovaries,  690 
pancreas,  690 
pelvis,  689 
penis,  689 
perinseum,  689 
pharynx,  683 
pia  mater,  682 
prostate,  689 
rectum,  689 
scrotum,  689 
small  intestine,  691 
spleen,  690 
stomach,  690 
testicle,  690 
thoracic  duct,  680 
thorax,  691 
thymic,  692 
thyroid,  692 


Lymphatic  or    lymphatics,  de- 
scriptive anatomy: 
upper  extremity,  685 
deep,  686 
superficial,  685 
uterus,  689 
vagina,  689 
Lymphoid  connective  tissue,  49 
of  tongue,  882 

M. 

Macula  cribrosa,  921 

lutea,  902 
Map^um  of  carpus,  266 
M ajendie,  foramen  of,  694 
Malar  bone,  1 96 

articulations  of,  197 
attachment   of   muscles  to, 

197 
development  of,  197 
frontal  process  of,  196 
maxillary  process  of,  197 
orbital  process  of,  197 
zygomatic  process  of,  197 

canals,  196 

nerves,  from  fascial,  814 

process  of  superior  maxillarv, 
192 
Male  urethra,  1146 
Malleolar  arteries,  external  and 

internal,  643 
Malleolus,  external,  297 

internal,  297 
Malleus,  918 

development  of,   125 

suspensory  ligament  of,  919 
Malpighi,  pyramids  of,  1129 
Malpighian    bodies  of   kidney, 
1129 

capsules,  1129 

corpuscles  of  spleen,  1080 

tufts,  1129 
Mamma,  areola  of,  1178 

lobules  of,  1179 

nerves  of,  1179 

nipple  or  mammilla  of,  1179 

vessels  of,  1179 
Mammte,  development  of,  125 
Mammary  artery,  internal,  586 

glands,  1178 

lympliatic  glands,  681 

veins,  internal,  666 
Mammilla  of  breast,  1178 

of  kidney,  1129 
Mam  miliary  processes,  152 
Manubrium  of  malleus,  918 

of  sternum,  228 
Margo,  crenatns,  1074 

intermedius,  1074 

obtusus,  1074 
Marrow  of  bone,  55 
Marshal],  vestigial  fold  of,  666 
Masseter  muscle,  403 
Masseteric  arteries,  562 

nerve,  805 

veins,  652 
Mastoid  cells,  176 

foramen,  175 

portion  of  temporal  bone,  175 

process,  176 

vein,  6o3 
Masto-occipital  suture,  207 
Masto-parietal  suture,  207 
Matrix  of  nnil,  92 


Maxillary  arch,  foetal,  119 
artery,  internal,  559 
bone,  inferior,  201 
superior,  189 
development  of,  194 
nerve,  inferior,  805 

superior,  801 
process  of  inferior  turbinated, 
200 
of  malar  bone,  197 
processes,  foetal,  119 
tuberosity,  190 
vein,  internal,  652 
Measurements  of  thorax,  1083, 

1099 
Meatus  auditorius  externus,  177 
internus,  177 
of  nose,  inferior,  221 «  888 
middle,  221,  887 
superior,  221,  887 
urinarius,  female,  1165 
male,  1147 
Meatuses  of  the  nose,  221,  887, 

888 
Meckel's  cartilage,  119 
cavum,  797 
ganglion,  803 
Median  artery  of  forearm,  603 
of  spinal  cord,  583 
disk  of  Hensen,  67 
nerve,  840 

surgical  anatomv  of,  844 
vein,  663 
Mediastinal  arteries,  from  inter- 
nal mammary,  586 
posterior,  from  aorta,  606 
lymphatic  glands,  651 
Mediastinum,  anterior,  1116 
middle,  1116 
posterior,  1116 
superior,  1115 
testis,  1157 
Medio-tarsal  joint,  379 
Medulla,  closed  part  of,  713 
gray  matter  of,  713,  715 
oblongata,  706-719 
open  part,  715 
spinalis,  695 
Medullary   canal    of  bone,    62, 
143 
formation  of,  63 
of  spine,  development  of,  120 
membrane  of  bone,  54 
plates,  107 

sheath  of  nerve-fibres,  71 
spaces  of  bone,  71 
of  kidney,  1128 
of  suprarenal  capsules,  1139 
velum,  inferior  of  cerebellum, 
733,  734,  738 
superior,  733,  734,  73S 
Medullated  nerve-fibres,  71 
Medullo-spinal  veins,  668 
Meibomian  glands,  908 
Membrana  basilaris,  924 
fusca,  891 
flaccida,  918 
granulosa,  of  Graafian  vesicle, 

1176 
limitans  of  retina,  899 
pupillaris,  898 
sacciformis,  360 
tectoria,  924 
ty mpani,  918 
secundaria,  923 
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Membrane  of  aqueous  chamber, 
893 

arachnoid  I  spinal,  694 

choroid,  894 

of  Ck)rli,  924 

costo-coracoid,  468 

crico-thyroid,  1103 

of  Descemet,  892 

fenestrated,  80 

hyaloid,  903 

Jacob's,  901 

limiting,  899 

pituitary,  887 

pupillary,  898 

of  Reissner,  924 

Schneiderian,  887 

thyro-hyoid,  1103 
Membranes  of  spinal  cord,  693 
Membranous  labyrinth,  926 

portion  of  urethra,  1 146 

semicircular  canals,  926 
Meningeal  artery, from  ascending 
pharyngeal,  558 
anterior,  from  internal   ca- 
rotid, 568 
middle,  from  internal  maxil- 
lary, 560 
from  occipital,  657 
posterior,  from  vertebral,  582 
small,  from  internal  maxil- 
lary, 561 

lymphatics,  682 
Meninges.    See  Membranes, 
Mental  foramen,  202,  217 

process,  202 

spines,  202 

tubercles,  202 
Mesencephalon,  121,  706,  740 
Mesenteric  artery,  inferior,  614 
superior,  613 

glands,  691 

plexus  of  nerves,  inferior,  877 
sup)erior,  877 

vein,  inferior,  675 
superior,  675 
Mesenteriolum,  989 
Mesentery,  970,  976,  979,  989 
Mesoblast,  104 
Mesoblastic  somites,  107 
Mesocolon,  979 

transverse,  979 
Mesoderm,  104 
Mesogastric  zone,  961 
Mesogastrinm,  970,  973 
Mesonephros,  135 
Mesorchium,  137 
Mesorectum,  1038 
Mesosalpinx,  1170 
Mesosternum,  229 
Mesovarium,  137 
Metacarpal  artery,  600 

articulations,  361 
Metacarpo-phalangeal     articula- 
tions, 361 
Metacarpus,  267 

common  characters  of,  267 

development  of,  272 

peculiar  bones  of,  268 
Metanephros,  135 
Metasternum,  229^ 
Metatarsal  artery,  644 

articulations,  385 

bones,  306 
Metatarso-phalangeal     articula- 
tions, 386 


Metatarsus,  306 

development  of,  308 

Metencephalon,  120,  706 

Mid-brain,  706,  740-745 

Middle     and    internal     frontal 

artery,  572 

clinoid  processes,  180 

ear,  or  tvmpanum,  916 

fossa  of  skull,  210 

meatus,  221,  887 
Mid-frontal  process,  foetal,  119 
Milk  teeth,  935 
Mitral  valve,  1093 
Mixed  bones,  144 
Modiolus  of  cochlea,  923 
Mohl,  glands  of,  907 
Molar  glands,  931 

teeth,  933 
Monro,  foramen  of,  708,  751,762, 

761 
Monticulus,  730 
Morgagni,  column  of,  1042 

hydatid  of,  138 

sinus  of,  420,  1042 

valves  of,  1042 
Motor  nerves,  78 

oculi  nerve,  794 

surgical  anatomy  of,  795 
Motorial  end-plates,  78 
Mouth,  930 

mucous  membrane  of,  931 

muscles  of,  400 

surface  form  of,  949 
Movement  admitted    in   joints, 

316 
Mucilaginous  glands,  314 
Mucoid  connective  tissue,  48 
Mucous  glands  of  tongue,  882 

membrane,  97 
MuUer,  duct  of,  136 

fibres  of,  902 
Multicuspidati  teeth,  933 
Multifidus  spinie  muscle,  438 
Muscle,    general    anatomy    of, 
64 

of  animal  life,  64 

arrangement  of  fibres  of, 
65 

bipenniform,  388 

blood-vessels  of,  67 

chemical  composition  of,  68 

derivation  of  names,  388 

development  of,  126 

fasciculi  of,  65 

fibres  of,  65 

fibrils  of,  65 

form  of,  388 

involuntary,  78 

lymphatics  of,  68 

meaning  of  the  terms  '*  origin  " 
and  "  insertion,"  389 

mode  of  connection  of,  with 
bone,  cartilage,  skin,  etc., 
389 

nerves  of,  68,  78 

of  organic  life,  78 

sarcous  elements  of,  66 

sheath  of,  65 

size  of,  388 

striped,  65 

structure  of.  65 

tendons  of,  389 

triangular,  388 

unstriped,  68 

voluntary,  64 


Muscles  or   muscle,  descriptive 

anatomy : 
of  abdomen,  447 
abductor  hallucis,  530 

indicis,  496 

minimi  digiti  (foot),  631 
(hand),  494 

pollicis  (hand),  492 
accelerator  u rinse,  461 
accessorii  orbicularis  oris,  401 
accessor i us  pedis,  532 

ad  ilio-costalem,  436 
adductor  brevis,  512 

longus,  512 

magnus,  513 

obliquus  hallucis,  533 
pollicis  (hand),  493 

transversus  hallucis,  533 
pollicis,  493 
anconetis,  486 
antitragicus,  914 
aryteno-epiglottideus,  inferior, 
1107 

superior,  1107 
arytenoideus,  1106 
attollens  aurem,  394 
attrahens  aurem,  393 
azygos  uvulae,  422 
biceps  (arm),  476 

(thigh),  518 
biventer  cervicis,  437 
brachialis  anticus,  477 
buccinator,  402 
bulbo-cavemosus,  461 
cervicalis  ascendens,  436 
chondro-glossus,  416 
ciliary,  of  eye,  898 
circumfiexus  palati,  422 
coccygeus,  460 
com  plexus,  437 
compressor  narium  minor,  399 

nasi,  399 

sacculi  laryngis,  1107 

urethrfB,  465 
in  female,  1208 
constrictor  isthmi  faucium,  416 

pharyngeus  inferior,  419 
medius,  420 
superior,  420 
coraco-brachialis,  476 
corrugator  of  cranial  region, 
391 

cutis  ani,  1040 

snpercilii,  395 
cremaster,  452 

crico-arytenoideus       lateralis, 
1106 

posticus,  1105 
cnco-thyroid,  1105 
crureus,  510 
cutis  ani,  458 
deltoid,  471 
depressor  ala*  nasi,  399 

anguli  oris,  401 

labii  inferioris,  401 
diaphragm,  444 
digastric,  413 
dilatator  naris,  anterior,  399 

posterior,  399 
erector  clitoridis,  465 

penis,  462 

spinse,  434 
of  external  ear,  394 

sphincter,  458 
extensor  brevis  digitorum,  530 
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Muscles  or  muscle,  descriptive 
anatomy : 
extensor  brevis  pollicis,  488 
carpi  longior,  484 
radialis  brevior,  484 
ulnaris,  486 
coccygis,  438 
digitoruni  communis,  485 
indicia,  488 
longus  digitonim,  521 

pollicis,  488 
minimi  digiti,  485 
ossi  roetacarpi  pollicis,  486 
primi     internodii    pollicis, 

488 
proprius  hallucis,  521 
of  face,  394 

femora]  region,  anterior,  505 
internal,  511 
posterior,  518 
fibular  region,  527 
flexor  accessor!  us,  532 
brevis  digitorura,  530 
hallucis,  532 
minimi  digiti  (foot),  533 

(hand),  494 
poUicis  (hand),  492 
carpi  radialis,  479 

ulnaris,  480 
digitorum  sublimis,  480 
longus  digitorum,  525 
hallucis,  525 
poUicis  (hand),  482 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  492 
profiindus  digitorum,  481 
fusiform,  388 
gastrocnemius,  522 
gemellus  inferior,  517 

superior,  517 
genio-hyo-glossus,  415 
genio-hyoid,  414 
gluteus  maxim  us,  514 
medius,  515 
minimus,  516 
gracilis,  511 
of  hand,  492 
of  head  and  face,  390 
helicis,  major,  914 

minor,  914 
Hilton's,  1107 
of  hip,  614 
Horner's  395 
hyo-glossus,  416 
iliac  region,  503 
iliacus,  504 
ilio-costalis,  434 
infracostal,  442 
infraspinatus,  473 
intercostal,  441 
internal  sphincter,  459, 1041 
interossei  of  foot,  534 

of  hand, 496 
interspinales,  438 
intertransversales,  438 
ischio-cavernous,  462 
labial,  400 
of  larynx,  1105 
latissimuB  dorsi,  430 

of  leg,  520   ; 
levator  anguli  oris,  400 
ani,  414 

glandulse  thyroideee,  1123 
labii  inferioris,  400 
menti,  400 
superioris,  400 


Muscles  or  muscle,  descriptive 
anatomy : 
levator  labia  superioris  aL^ue 
nasi,  399 

palati,  421 

palpebree,  395 

prostatie,  460 
levatonsB  costarum,  442 
lingualis,  415 
longissimus  dorsi,  436 
longus  colli,  425 
lumbricales  (foot),  532 

(hand),  496 
masseter,  403 
multifidus  spinse,  438 
musculus  aceessorius  ad   ilio- 

ooRtalem,  436 
mylo-hyoid,  414 
naso-labialis,  399 
of  neck,  406 

obliquus  abdominus  extemus, 
448 
internus,  451 

auris,  914 

capitis  inferior,  439 
superior,  439 
obturator,  extemus,  518 

internus,  516 
occipito-frontalis,  391 
oculi,  inferior,  397 

superior,  397 
omo-hyoid,  412 
opponens  minimi  digiti,  495 

pollicis,  492 
orbicularis  oris,  401 

palpebrarum,  394 
palate,  421 
palato-glossus,  422 
palato-pharyngeus,  422 
palmaris  brevis,  494 

longus,  480 
pectineus,  511 
pectoralis,  major,  467 

minor,  469 
penniform,  388 
of  perineum,  female,  464 

male,  458 
peroneus  brevis,  527 

longus,  527 

tertius,  522 
of  pharynx,  419 
plantaris,  524 
platysma  myoides,  407 
popliteus,  524 
pronator  quadratus,  483 

radii  teres,  479 
psoas  magnus,  504 

parvus,  504 
pterygoid,  external,  404 

internal,  405 
pyramidalis  abdominis,  455 

'  nasi,  399 
pyriformis,  516 
quadratus  femoris,  517 

lumborum,  458 

menti,  401 
quadriceps     extensor    cruris, 

509 
quadrilateral,  388 
recto-coccygeus.  1041 
rectus  abdominis,  453 

capitis  anticis  major,  424 
minor,  424 

femoris,  509 

lateralis,  425 


Muscles  or  muscle,  descriptive 
anatomy : 
rectus  oculi,  extemus,  superior, 
inferior,  and  internus,  397 

posticus  major,  439 
minor,  439 
retrahens  aurem,  394 
rhomboidal,  388 
rhomboides  major,  431 

minor,  431 
risorius,  402 
rotatores  spine,  438 
sacro-lum balls,  434 
salpingo-phsryngeus,  423 
sartorius,  508 
scalenus  anticus,  425 

medius,  425 

posticus.  426 
scapulae,  431 
semimembranosus,  519 
semispinal  is  colli,  437 

dorsi,  437 
semitendinosus,  519 
serratus  magnus,  470 

posticus,  inferior,  432 
superior,  432 
sole  of  foot,  529 
first  layer,  530 
fourth  layer,  534 
second  layer,  532 
third  layer,  532 
soleus,  523 
sphincter,  external,  458 

internal,  459 

tertius,  1042 

vaginse,  464 
spinalis  colli,  436 

dorsi,  436 
splenius,  433 

capitis,  433 

colli,  433 
stapedius,  920 
sterno-cleido-mastoid,  409 
sterno-hyoid,  409 
stemo-thyroid,  409 
stylo-glossus,  416 
sty lo-h void,  413 
stylo-pharyngeus,  420 
subanconeus,  478 
subclavius,  469 
subcrureus,  510 
subscapularis,  472 
supinator  brevis,  486 

longus,  483 
supraspinales,  438 
supraspinatus,  473 
temporal,  403 
tensor  palati,  422 

tarsi,  395 

tym^ani,  920 

vagmse  femoris,  508 
teres  major,  474 

minor,  474 
thyro-arytenoideus,  1106 
thyro-epiglottic,  1107 
thyro-hyoid,  411 
tibialis  anticus,  521 

posticus,  526 
of  tongue,  416 
trachelo-mastoid,  436 
ti-agicus,  914 
transversalis  abdominis,  453 

colli,  436 
transversus  auriculse,  914 

perimei,  461 
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Muscles  or  muscle,  descriptive 
anatomy  : 
transversus   perinsei  (female), 
464 
profundus,  1208 
trapezius,  428 
of  Treitz,  1018 
triangular,  388 
triangularis  stern i,  442 
triceps,  extensor  cruris,  509 
cubiti,  477 
femoralis,  510 
of  tympanum,  920 
of  ureters,  1146 
vastus  ezternus,  509 

internus  and  crureus,  510 
zygomaticus  m^jor,  400 
minor,  400 
Muscles  of  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration, 444 
Muscular  columns,  6(> 
fibres  of  heart,  67 
process,  1102 
Muscularis  mucosse,  97 
Musculi  papillares,  left  ventricle, 
1093 
right  ventricle,  1090 
pectinati  in  left  auricle,  1092 
in  right  auricle,  1089 
Musculo-cutaneous  nerve  of  arm, 
839 
from  peroneal,  864 
Musculo-spiral  groove,  250 
surgical  anatomy  of,  844 
nerve,  842 
Musculo-phrenic  artery,  586 
Musculus    aocessorius    ad    ilio- 
costal em,  436 
Myelo-plaques,  55 
Mylo-hyoid  artery,  561 
groove,  203 
muscle,  414 
nerve,  807 
ridge,  203 
Myocardium,  1094 
Myrtiform  fossa,  190 

N. 

Nails,  92 

Nares,  anterior,  222,  886 
posterior,  222,  886,  951 
septum  of,  220,  886 
Nasal  angle,  189 
artery,  of  internal  maxillary, 
562 

of  ophthalmic,  570 

of  septum,  556 
bones,  189 

articulations  of,  189 

development  of,  189 
cartilages,  885 
crest,  189 
duct,  911 
eminence,  171 
fossK,  219,  886 

arteries  of,  889 

mucous  membrane  of,  888 

nerves  of,  889 

surgical  anatomy  of,  889 

veins  of,  889 
groove,  189 
nerve,  798 

nerves  from  Meckel's  ganglion, 
804 

78 


Nasal  notch,  171 
process,  192 
spine,  171 

anterior,  194,  217 

posterior,  196 
venous  arch,  651 
Nasion,  217 

Nasmyth's  membrane,  940 
Naso-maxillary  suture,  217 
Naso-palatine  nerve,  803 
Navicular  bone,  304 

articulations  of,  305 

attachment  of   muscles  to, 
305 

tuberosity  of,  304 
Neck,  glands  of,  683 
lymphatics  of,  681 
muscles  of,  406 
triangle  of,  anterior,  563 

posterior,  565 
veins  of,  653 
Nerve-cells,  70 
Nerve-epithelium  cells,  78 
Nerves,  structure  of,  73 
cerebro-spinal,  73 
endoneurium,  74 
epineurium,  74 
funiculi  of,  73 
origin  of,  75 
perineum,  74 
plexus  of,  75 
sheath  of,  74 
sympathetic,  75 
termination  of,  75 
vessels  of,  74 
Nerves    or    nerve,    descriptive 
anatomy : 
of  abducens,  810 
accessory  obturator,  854 
anterior  crural,  855 
articular,  842 
ascending  cutaneous,  862 
auditory,  815 

roots  of  lateral,  815 
mesial,  815 
auricular,  posterior,  813 

of  vagus,  821 
auricularis  magnus,  831 
of  auriculo-temporal,  806 
of  brachial  plexus,  834 
buccal,  806 

of  facial,  815 
cardiac,  872 

inferior,  872 

middle,  872 

plexus,  deep,  874 
superficial,  874 

of  pneumogaslric,  819 

superior,  871 
cavernous,  of  penis,  878 
cervical,  anterior,  830 

posterior,  828 

superficial,  831 
cervico- facial,  815 
chorda  tympani,  812,  921 
ciliarv,  long,  799 

short,  799 
circumflex,  839 
coccygeal,  858 
cochlear,  928 
communicans  hypoglossi,  833 

peronei,  863 
coraco-brachialis,  837,  839 
of  Ck>tunnius,  805 
cranial,  792 


Nerves    or    nerve,    descriptive 
anatomv : 
crural  anterior,  855 
cutaneous.    See  thai  heading. 
deep  palmar,  842 

temporal,  805 
dental  anterior,  802 

inferior,  807 

posterior,  802 
desoendens  hypoglossi,  825 
digastric,  from  facial,  813 
digital,  865 

foot,  864 

hand,  841,  842 
dorsal  (hand),  845 

peculiar,  848 

of  penis,  861 

spinal,  846 
dorsi-lumbar,  848 
eighth  pair,  815 
eleventh  pair,  823 
of  eyeball,  793 
facial,  811 

femoral  cutaneous,  862 
fifth,  796 
fourth,  796 
frontal,  798 
ganglionic    branch   of   nasal, 

799 
gastric  branches  of  vagus,  877 
genito-crural,  852 
glosso-pharyngeal,  816 
gluteal,  inferior,  861 

superior,  861 
great  petrosal,  804 

splanchnic,  873 
gustatory,  807 
hsemorrhoidal,  inferior,  861 

of  heart.    See  Cardiac, 
hepatic,  877 
hypoglossal,  823 
ilio-hypogastric,  851 
ilio-inguinal,  851 
incisive,  807 
inferior  maxillary,  805 
inframaxillary,  of  facial,  815 
infraorbital,  of  facial,  815 
infratrochlear,  799 
intercostal,  848 
intercosto-humeral,  848 
interosseous,  anterior,  841 

posterior,  844 
iscniadic,  great,  862 

small,  862 
Jacobson's,  818 
labial.  803 
of  labyrinth,  927 
lachrymal,  798 
large  cavernous,  878 
laryngeal,  external,  821 

internal,  821 

recurrent,  821 

superior,  821 
lesser  splanchnic,  873 
lingual  of  fifth,  807 

of  glosso-pharyngeal,  818 

of  liver,  1058 
long  ciliary,  791) 

saphenous,  8o6 

thoracic,  S37 
lumbar,  849 
lunibo-sncral,  850 
malar  branch  of  orbital  nerve, 
801 
of  facial,  814 
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Nerves    or    nerve,    descriptive 
anatomy : 
masseteric,  805 
maxillary,  inferior,  805 

superior,  801 
median,  840 
mental,  807 
middle  cardiac,  872 
motor  of  the  eye,  common,  794 

external,  808 
musculo- cutaneous,  of  arm,  839 

leg,  865 
rousculo-spiral,  842 
mylo-hyoid,  807 
nasal,  from  Meckel's  ganglion. 
803 

from  ophthalmic,  798 

from  Vidian,  803 
naso-palatine,  805 
ninth,  816 
obturator,  854 
occipital,  of  facial,  813 

great,  828 

small,  831 

of  third  cervical,  829 
(Esophageal,  822 
olfactory,  792 
ophthaliiuc,  797 
optic,  793 

orbital    nerves    in    cavernous 
sinus,  810 

in  orbit,  81 1 

their  relation,  810 

in  sphenoidal  fissure,  810 

of  superior  maxillary,  801 
palatine,  anterior  or  large,  804 

external,  804 

posterior  or  small,  804 
palmar,  cutaneous,  of  median, 
841 
ulnar,  842 
palpebral,  803 
of  pancreas,  1022 
par  vagum,  819 
pathetic,  796 
pectineus,  855 
perforans  Casserii,  839 
perforating  cutaneous,  861 
perineal,  861 

cutaneous,  862 

superficial,  861 
peroneal,  864 
petrosal,  deep  large,  804 
small,  816 

long,  816 

superficial,  external,  or  large, 
804 
small,  816 
pharyngeal,  of  external  laryn- 
geal, 821 

of  glosso-pharyngeal,  818 

of  Sleckel's  ganglion,  805 

of  pneuraogastric,  821 

of  sympathetic,  871 
phrenic,  833 
plantar,  cutaneous,  863 

external,  864 

internal,  863 
pneumogastric,  819 

lingual  branch,  821,  824 
popliteal,  external,  804 

internal,  868 
portia  dura,  811 

inter  duram  et  moUem,  811 

mollis,  811 


Nerves    or    nerve,    descriptive 
anatomy : 
posterior  auricular,  813 
pterygoid,  805 
pterygo-palatine,  805 
pudendal,  inferior,  862 
pudic,  861 

pulmonary,  from  vagus,  822 
radial,  844 
of  rectiiui,  1042 
recurrent  laryngeal,  821 

to  tentorium,  796 
renal  splanchnic,  873 
respiratory,  external,  837 

internal,  833 
sacral,  857 

plexus,  859 
saphenous,   long  or    internal, 
856 

short  or  external,  863 
sartorius,  855 
sciatic,  great,  862 

of  sec(md  cervical,  828 

small,  862 
short  ciliarv,  799 
sixth,  810  * 
small  cavernous,  878 

occipital,  831 
spinal.  826 

accessory,  823 

recurrent  branch,  827 

roots  of,  826 
splanchnic,  great,  873 

small,  873 

smallest,  873 
of  stomach,  1007 
stylo-hyoid  of  facial,  813  • 
subclavian,  873 
subcostal,  848 
suboccipital,  828 

posterior  branch  of,  828 
subscapular,  838 
superficialis  colli,  831 
superior  cardiac,  872 

maxillary,  801 
supra-acromial,  832 
supraclavicular,  832 
supramaxillary  of  facial,  815 
supra-orbital,  798 
suprascapular,  837 
suprasternal,  732 
supratrochlear,  798 
sympathetic,  867 
temporal,   of   auriculo-tempo- 
ral,  806 

deep,  805 

of  facial,  814 
tem|>oro-facial,  813 
teraporo-malar,  801 
tenth,  819 

third,  or  motor  oculi,  794 
thoracic  anterior,  838 

posterior,  837 
thyro-hyoid,  825 
tibial,  anterior,  865 

posterior,  863 
of  tongue,  883 
trifacial  or  trigeminus,  796 
twelfth,  823 
tympanic  of  facial,  812 

of  glosso-pharyngeal,  816 
ulnar,  841 

collateral,  843 
uterine,  878 
vaginal,  878 


Nerves    or    nerve,    descriptive 

anatomy : 
I      vagus,  819 
vestibular,  928 
Vidian,  804 

sphenoidal  filament,  804, 808 
of  Wrisberg,  840 
Nervi  clunium,  inferiores,  862 

medii,  857 
I         superiores,  850 

-nervorum,  74 
I      tentorii,  797 
Nervous  fibrous  matter,  70 
I         ganglia,  79 

gelatinous  fibres,  72 
laver  of  retina,  899 
substance,  chemical    analvsis, 
72 
grav,  69 
white,  70 
sympathetic,  73 

composition  of,  73 
system,    general  anatomy    of, 

69 
white,  or  meduUarv  substance, 
70 
Nervus  cardiacus  magnus,  872 
minor,  872 
petrosus  profundus,  804 
superficialis  cordis,  87  L 
Neumann,  dentinal    sheath   of, 

937 
Neuroblasts,  121 
Neurokeratin,  73 
Neurilemma,  71,  note. 
Neuroglia,  73 
of  cord,  698 
Neuron,  69 
Ninth  nerve.  816 
Nipple,  1179 
Nodes  of  Ranvier,  71 
Nodulus,  732 

Non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  72 
Nose,  885 
arteries  of,  886 
bones  of,  189 

cartilage  of  septum  of,  886 
cartilages  of,  885 
development  of.  125 
fossw  of,  219,  886 
mucous  membrane  of,  886 
muscles  of,  398 
nerves  of,  886 
surgical  anatomv  of,  889 
^  veins  of,  886 

Notch,  anterior  cerebellar,  726 
cotyloid,  278 
ethmoidal,  173,  185 
^reat  scapular,  244 
intercondyloid,  288 
interlobular,  1049 
nasal,  171 

posterior  cerebellar,  726 
Rivini,  914 
sacro-sciatic,  greater,  276 

lesser,  276 
sigmoid,  204 
sphenopalatine,  199 
supra  orbital,  171 
suprascapular,  245 
thyroid,  1100 
umbilical,  1049,  1051 
Notochord,  107,  115 
Nuck,  canal  of,  1162,  1177 
Nuclei  of  medulla,  515 
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Nuclei  of  optic  thalamus,   747, 
748 

gontiB,  721 
tilling,  737 
Nucleus,  717 
amygdalee,  760 
of  auditory  nerve,  716,  722 

accessory,  815 

dorsal,  815 

ventral,  815 
caudatus,  759 
of  a  cell,  39 
cuneatus,  714 

accessorius,  714 
dentate,  of  medulla,  710,  717 
facial  nerve,  722 
fifth  nerve,  722 
fourth  nerve,  744 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  710 
gracilis,  714 
hypoglossal  nerve,  716 
lenticularis,  759 
Luys,  745 
olivaiy,  710,743 
red,  743 
Rolando,  711 
sixth  nerve,  722 
spinal  accessory  nerve,  71 6 
superior  olivary,  722 
third  nerve,  744 
vagus  nerve,  716 
Nutrient  artery  of  bone,  55 
Nymphse,  1164 
lymphatics  of,  689 

O. 

Obelion,  208 
Obex,  740 

Oblique  inguinatl  hernia,  1187 
coverings  of,  1187 
ligament,  354 
line  of  the  clavicle,  239 
of  lower  jaw,  202 
of  radius,  259 
ridge  of  ulna,  256 
Obliquus  auris  muscle,  914 
exiemus  abdominis,  448 
inferior  capitis,  439 

oculi,  397 
intemus  abdominis,  449 
superior  capitis,  439 
oculi,  397 
Obturator  artery,  622 
peculiarities  of,  623 
relation  of,  to  femoral  ring, 
1123 
extemus  muscle,  518 
fascia,  1209 
foramen,  278 
intemus  muscle,  516 
ligament  or  membrane,  516 
nerve,  854 
accessory,  854 
surgical  anatomy  of,  866 
veins,  673 
Occipital  artery,  556 
bone,  164 
articulations  of,  168 
attachment  of  muscles  to,  168 
development  of,  167 
crests,  164,  166 

protuberances,  164,  166 
fossae,  165 
lymphatic  glands,  681 
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Occipital  lymphatic  groove,  17G 

sinus,  659 

triangle,  565 

vein,  653 
Occipito-atlantal       articulation, 

325 
Occipito-axial  articulation,  326 
Occipito- frontalis  muscle,  391 
Occiput,  arteries  of,  556 
Ocular  cleft,  123 

cup,  123 

vesicle,  primitive,  123 
seeonaary.  123 
Odontoblasts,  935 
Odontoclasts,  943 
Odontoid  ligaments,  326 

process  of  axis,  148 
(Esophageal  arteries,  606 

branches  of  vagus  nerve,  822 

glands,  953 

incisure,  1052 

opening  of  diaphragm,  446 

plexus,  822 
(Esophagus,  952 

lymphatics  of,  692 

nerves  of,  954 

structure  of,  953 

surgical  anatomy  of,  954 

vessels  of,  953 
Olecranon  process,  254 

fracture  of,  501 
Olfactory  bulb,  782,  788 

cells,  888 

foramina,  185 

fossae,  foetal,  125 

lobe,  782 

lobule,  anterior,  782 
posterior,  784 

nerve,  792 

roots,  784 

sulcus,  792 
surgical  anatomy  of,  793 

tract,  782,  783 
Olivary  bodies  of  medulla  ob- 
longata, 710,  717 

nucleus,  710 

peduncle,  715 

process,  180 
Olive,  710 
Omega  loop,  1044 
Omental  plate,  975 
Omentula,  1028 
Omentum  (X)licum,  988,  991 

gastro-colic,  991 

gastro-splenic,  971,  991,  1076 

great,  971,  973,  975,  991 

hepato-gastric,  971,  991 

lesser,  971,  991,  1053 
Omo-hyoid  muscle,  412 
Omphalo-mesenteric  arteries,  foe- 
tal. 127 

duct,  109 

veins,  127 
Opening  of  aorta  in  left  ventricle, 
1092 

aortic,  in  diaphragm,  446 

canal,  in  diaphragm,  446 

of  coronary  sinus,  1089 

of  inferior  cava,  1088 

left  auriculo-ventricular,  1092 

of  pulmonary  artery,  1090 
veins,  1091 

right      auriculo  -  ventricular, 
1092 

saphenous,  507,  1092 


Opening  of  superior  cava,  1090 
Operations : 

amputations  of  foot,  311 

of  penis,  1037 
arteries,  ligature  of,  abdominal 
aorta,  609 
axillary,  591 
brachial,  596 
carotid,  common,  550 
external,  551 
internal,  568 
femoral,  633 
iliac,  common,  619 
external,  628 
internal,  621 
innominate,  546 
lingual,  553 
popliteal,  638 
radial,  598 
subclavian,  579 
thyroid,  inferior,  585 
tibial,  anterior,  642 

posterior,  645 
ulnar,  602 
catheterism     of     Eustachian 

tube,  952 
cholecystotomy,  1066 
for  cleft  palate,  423 
colotomy,  1047 

division  of  nerves,  facial,  815 
infraorbital,  809 
lingual,  809 
sciatic,  great,  866 
spinal  accessory,  822 
supra-orbital,  809 
excision  of  ankle,  380 
elbow,  353 
hip,  367 
knee,  375 
of  shoulder,  349 
extirpation  of  spleen,  1082 

of  thyroid,  1124 
gastrostomy,  1008 
gastrotomy,  1007 
hamstring    tendons,    division 

of,  520 
laryngotomy,  1112 
lithotomy,  1207 
nephnUomy  and  nephrectomy, 

1135 
cesophagotomy,  954 
paracentesis    of   pericardium, 

1086 
prostatectomy,  1150 
puncture  of  the  bladder,  1145 
removal  of  the  bladder,  241 
lower  jaw,  226 
scapula,  247 
testis,  1159 
tongue,  418,  883 
upper  jaw,  226 
for  strabismus,  398 
tapping  chest,  238 
for  torticollis,  411 
tracheotomy  1112 
venesection,  663 
Opercular,  778 
Ophthalmic  artery,  568 
ganglion,  799 
nerve,  797 
vein,  659 
Opponens  minimi  digiti  muscle, 
495 
pollicis  muscle,  492 
Optic  commissure,  752 
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Optic  forameo,  180,  210 

groove,  180,  210 

nerve,  793 
intercerebral  fibres  of,  793 
interretinal  fibres  of,  793 
surgical  anatomy  of,  794 

recess,  751 

thalamus,  746-748 

tract,  752 

veside,  752 
Ora  serrata,  898 
Oral  cavity,  930 

sinus,  119 
Orbicular  bone,  919 

ligament,  353 
Orbicularis  oris  muscle,  401 

palpebrarum,  394 
Orbit,  217 

arteries  of,  569 

muscles  of,  396 

relation  of  nerves  in,  811 
Orbital  artery,  562 

foramina,  183 

nerve,  801 

process  of  malar,  197 
of  palate^  199 
Organic  constituent  of  bone^  60 
Organs  of  Golgi,  78 
Orifice,  anal,  1038 
Os  calcis,  299 

development  of,  308 

hyoids,  227 

innominaturo,  272 
development  of,  278 

nia^um  of  carpus,  266 

orbiculare,  919 

planum,  186 

unguis,  195 

uteri,  1169 
Ossa  triquetra,  188 
Ossicula  auditus,  919 
ligaments  of,  919 
Ossification  of  bone,  60 

defects  in,  163 

intracartilaginous,  60 

intramembranous,  68 

period  of,  64 

of  spine,  progress  in,  154 

subperiosteal,  59 
Osteoblasts,  60 
Osteoclasts,  55 
Osteology,  143 

Ostium  abdominale  of  Fallopian 
tube,  1174 

internum  or  uterinum,  1170 
Otic  ganglion,  807 
Otoliths,  927 
Outlet  of  pelvis,  281 
Ovarian  arteries,  616 

plexus  of  nerves,  876 

veins,  674 
Ovary,  1175 

development  of,  137 

Graafian  follicles  of,  1176 

ligament  of,  1177 

lymphatics  of,  690 

nerves  of,  1178 

ovicapsule  of,  1176 

shape,  position,    and    dimen- 
sions, 1176 

stroma  of,  1176 

tunica  albuginea  of,  1176 

vessels  of,  1178 
Ovicapsule  of  Graafian  follicles, 
1176 


I  Oviducts,  1174 
'  Ovisacs  of  ovarv,  1176 
Ovula  of  Naboth,  1172 
I  Ovum,  100 
I      cleavage  of,  102 
discharge  of,  1177 
discus  proligerus  of,  100 
fecundation  of,  102 
germinal  spot  of,  101 

vesicle  of,  101 
vitelline  membrane  of,  100 
yolk  of,  101 
zona  pellucida  of,  100 
Ozyntic  cells  of  peptic  glands, 
1007 

P. 

Pacchionian  depressions,  169* 

glands,  657 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  77 
Pad,  incisive,  944 
PalaUl  glands,  944 
Palate,  aponeurosis  of,  422 
arches  of,  944 
bone,  197 
articulations  of,  200 
attachment  of   muscles  to, 

200 
development  of,  199 
horizontal  plate  of,  197 
orbital  process  of,  199 
process  of  superior  maxil- 
lary, 193 
sphenoidal  process  of,  199 
turbinated  crest  of,  198 
vertical  plate  of,  198 
development  of,  119 
hard,  944 
muscles  of,  421 
soft,  944 
Palatine  artery,  ascending,  555 
descending  or  posterior,  562 
canal,  accessory,  197 
anterior,  194 
posterior,  197 
fossa,  anterior,  194 
nerves,  804 

process  of  superior  maxillary, 
193 
Palato-gloesus  muscle,  416,  422 
Palato-pharyngeus,  422 
Palmar  arch,  superficial,  604 
branches  of,  604 
surface-marking  of,  604 
cutaneous  nerve,  841,  842 
fascia,  400 

interossei  arteries,  601 
nerve,  deep,  of  ulnar,  842 
superficial,  of  ulnar,  842 
vehis,  663 
'.  uimaris  brevis  muscle,  494 

longus  muscle,  480 
PalpeW,  907 
Palpebral  arteries,  570 
cartilages  or  plates,  907 
fissures,  907 

surface  form  of,  911 
folds  of  conjunctiva,  908 
ligaments,  908 
muscles,  394 
veins,  inferior,  652 
superior,  652 
Pampiniform    plexus   of   veins, 
674,  1155,  1178 


Pancreas,  971,  1067 

development  of,  134 

lesser,  1070 

lymph-vessels  of,  1072 

lymphatics  of,  690 

relations  of,  107 1 

structure  of,  1072 

surface  form  of,  1073 

surfaces  of,  1069 

surgical  anatomy  of,  1073 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  1072 
Pancreatic  arteries,  612 

duct,  1070 

plexus  of  nerves,  877 

veins,  675 
Pancreatica  magna  artery,  612 
Pancreatico-duodenal  arterv,  in- 
ferior, 613 
superior,  611 

plexus  of  nerves,  877 
Papilla  lachrymalis,  910 

spiralis,  925 

Vateri,  1070 
Papillse  conicse  vel  filiformea,  881 

fungiformes  (mediae J,  880 

maximae  (circumvallatie),  880 

of  skin,  91 

of  teeth,  939,  941 

of  tongue,  880 
Papillary  layer  of  skin,  91 
Par  vagum,  819 
Paraglobulin,  36 
Paramastoid  process,  165 
Parietal  bones,  168 

articulations  of,  170 
attachment  of  muscles  to,  170 
development  of,  170 

cells  of  peptic  glands,  1007 

eminence,  168 

foramen,  169 

veins,  131 
Parieto-sphenoid  artery,  573 
Paroophoron,  138, 1177 
ParoUd  fascia,  403,  408 

gland,  945 

accessory  portion  of,  947 
duct  of, '946 
nerves  of,  947 
vessels  of,  947 

lymphatic  glands,  681 

veins,  652 
Parovarium,  138,  1177 
Pars  pvlorica,  ICJOO 
Patella,  291 

articulations  of,  292 

attachment  of  muscles  to,  292 

development  of,  292 

fracture  of,  537 

structure  of,  292 

surface  form  of,  292 

surgical  anatomy  of,  292 
Pecc^uet,  reservoir  of,  680 
Pectineus  muscle,  511 

nerve,  855 
Pectiniform,  septum,  1151 
Pectoral  region,  dissection  of,  467 

ridge,  248 
Pectoralis  major,  467 

minor,  469 
Peculiar  dorsal  vertebra?,  151 
Pedicles  of  a  vertebra,  144 
Peduncles  of  cerebellum,   infe- 
rior, 734,  735,  738 
middle,  734,  735,  738 
superior,  734,  735,  738 
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Peduncles,  inferior,   of  cerebel- 
lum, 712 

middle,  of  cerebellum^  720 

olivary,  715 

superior,  of  cerebellum,  720 
Pedunculi  cerebri,  742 
Pelvic  cavity,  955 

fascia,  1209 
parietal  or  obturator  layer, 

1209 
visceral  layer,  1210 

girdle,  238 

plexus,  878 
Pelvis,  279 

arteries  of,  620 

articulations  of,  336 

axes  of,  282 

boundaries  of,  279 

brim  of,  280 

cavity  of,  281 

diameters  of,  282 

false,  280 

inlet  of,  281 

of  kidney,  1128^ 

ligaments  of,  336 

lymphatics  of,  687 

male  and  female,  diflerences 
of,  282 

outlet  of,  281 

position  of,  282 

of  viscera  at  outlet  of,  1206 

surface  form  of,  283 

surgical  anatomy  of,  283 
Penis,  1150 

arteries  of,  1152 

body  of,  1150 

corpora  cavernosa,  1151 

corpus  spongiosum,  1152 

development  of,  140 

dorsal  artery  of,  624 
nerve  of,  861 
vein  of,  673 

lymphatics  of,  689,  1153 

muscles  of,  462 

nerves  of,  1153 

prepuce  of,  1151 

root  of,  1151 

structure  of,  1153 

surgical  anatomy  of,  1153 

suspensory  ligament,  1150 
Penniform  muscle,  388 
Peptic  glands,  1006 
Perforans  Casserii  nerve,  839 
Perforating  arteries  of  hand,  601 
from  mammary  artery,  586 
from  plantar,  647 
from  profunda,  636 

cutaneous  nerve,  861 
Pericwcal  fosse,  997 
Pericardiac  arteries,  586,  606 
Pericardial  cavity,  955 
Pericardio-thoracic  cavity,  955 
Pericardium,  diverticula  of,  1084 

fibrous  layer  of,  1084 

nerves  of,  1085 

relations  of,  1083 

serous  layer  of,  1085 

structure  of,  1084 

vessels  of,  1085 

vestigial  fold  of,  1085 
Perichondrium,  51 
Perilymph,  926 
Perimysium,  65 

Perineal  artery,  superficial,  625 
transverse,  625 


Perineal  body,  1164 
fascia,  deep,  463,  1204 

superficial,  460 
nerve,  861 
cutaneous,  862 
superficial,  861 
Perineum,  1201 
abnormal  course  of  arteries  in, 

1208 
deep  boundaries  of,  1203 
development  of,  140 
in  the  female,  1207 
lymphatics  of,  689 
in  the  male,  1202 
muscles  of,  458 
surgical  anatomy  of,  1201 
Perineurium,  74 
Periosteum,  54 
of  teeth,  932 
Peripheral  termination  of  nerves, 

76 
Peritoneal    relations    of    liver, 
1054 
spleen,  986,  1076 
sac,  986 
Peritoneum,  955,  962,  978 
development  of,  967 
parietal,  986 
visceral,  988 
Perivascular  lymph-sheaths,  87, 

667 
Permanent  cartilage,  51 

teeth,  932 
Peroneal  artery,  646 
anterior,  646 
peculiarities  of,  646 
nerve,  864 
ridge,  301 
veins,  671 
Peroneus  brevis  muscle,  527 
longus  muscle,  527 
tertius  muscle,  522 
Perpendicular  plate  of  ethmoid, 
186 
line  of  ulna,  258 
Pes  accessorius,  759,  765 
anserinus,  812 
hippocampi,  759 
Petit,  canal  of,  905 

triangle  of,  449 
Petrosal  nerve,  deep  large,  from 
Vidian,  804 
small,  818 
long,  818 

small  superficial,  818 
superficial  large,  804 
sinus  inferior,  660 
superior,  660 
Petro-mastoid    portion   of   tem- 
poral bone,  179 
Petro-occipital  suture,  207 
Petro-sphenoidal  suture,  207 
Petrous  ganglion,  817 

portion  of  temporal  bone,  176 
Peyer' 8  glands,  1026 
Phalanges,  hand,  270 

articulations  of,  270,  362 
development  of,  272 
foot,  308 
articulations  of,  308,  387 
development  of,  308 
Pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  951 
artery,  ascending,  558 
ganglion,  871 
glands,  951 


Pharyngeal  nerve,  from  external 
laryngeal,  821 
from  gloaso-pharyngeal,  818 
from  Meeker  s  ganglion,  805 
from  sympathetic,  871 
from  vagus,  821 
plexus  of  nerves,  821,  871 
spine,  166 
tonsil,  953 
vein,  654 
Pharynx,  951 
aponeurosis  of,  951 
arteries  of,  558 
development  of,  132 
mucous  membrane  of,  961 
muscles  of,  419 
surgical  anatomy  of,  952 
Phleboliths,  673 
Phrenic  arteries,  616 
nerve,  833 

plexus  of  nerves,  875 
veins,  676 
Phrenico-hepatic  fossa,  994 
Phreno-colic  ligament,  1036 
Pia  mater  of  cord,  705 
Pigment,  50 
of  iris,  897 
of  skin,  91 
Pigmentary  layer  of  retina,  901 
Pillars  of  diaphragm,  446 
of  external    abdominal   ring, 

449,  1182 
of  fauces,  944 
Pineal  gland,  748 
recess,  748 
arteries  of,  914 
Pinna  of  ear,  912 
cartilage  of,  912 
ligaments  of,  913 
muscles  of,  913 
nerves  of,  914 
structure  of,  912 
vessels  of,  914 
Pisiform  bone,  264 
Pituitary  body,  751 

development  of,  119 
fossa,  180 
membrane,  887 
Pivot-joint,  316 
Placenta,  115 
Placental  sinus,  116 

circulation,  129 
Plantar  artery,  external,  647 
internal,  647 
cutaneous  nerve,  863 
fascia,  529 
ligaments,  381 
nerve,  external,  864 

internal,  863 
veins,  external,  671 
internal,  671 
Plantaris  muscle,  624 
Plasma,  36 
Plates,  omental,  975 
tarsal,  908 
tympanic,  914 
Platysma  myoides,  407 
Pleura,  955,  1113 
cavity  of,  955,  1113 
costalis,  1113 
pulmonalis,  1113 
reflections  of,  traced,  1113 
surgical  anatomy  of,  1114 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  1114 
Pleural  cavity,  955 
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Pleural  simiHes,  1114 
Plexus  of  nerves,  75 

brachial,  834 

cardiac,  deep,  874 
superficial,  874 

carotid,  869 
external,  869 

cavernous,  869 

cervical,  831 
superficial,  831 

choroid,  766,  769,  770 

coeliac,  876 

coronary,  anterior,  875 
posterior,  874 

cystic,  877 

diaphragmatic,  875 

epigastric  or  solar,  875 

fiicial,  871 

gastric,  877 

gastro-duodenal,  877 

gastro-epiploic,  877 
left,  877 

great  cardiac,  874 

hiemorrhoidal,  inferior,  978 
superior,  878 

hepatic,  877 

hypogastric,  877 
inferior,  878 

lumbar,  850 

mesenteric,  inferior,  877 
superior,  877 

oesophageal,  822 

ophthalmic,  869 

ovarian,  876 

pancreatic,  877 

pancreatico-duodenal,  877 

patellae,  856 

pharyngeal.  821,  871 

phrenic,  875 

prostatic,  878 

pulmonary,  anterior,  822 
posterior,  822 

pyloric,  877 

renal,  875 

sacral,  857 

sigmoid,  877 

solar,  875 

spermatic,  875 

splenic,  877 

superficial  cardiac,  874 

suprarenal,  875 

tonsillar,  818 

tympanic,  810 

uterine,  878 

vaginal,  878 

vertebral,  872 

vesical,  878 
Plexus  magnus  profundus,  874 

of  veins.     See  Veins. 
Plica  epigastrica,  964,  1190 

hypogaatrica,  964,  1190 

prsepvlorica,  1000 

recti,*  1041 

semilunaris,  909,  987 

transversalis,  1042 

urachi,  964 

ureterica,  1144 
Plicae  adiposee,  986 

palmatap,  1171 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  819 
Polar  globules  of  Robin,  101 
Pomum  Adarai,  1100 
Pons,  gray  matter  of,  721 

hepatis*  1051,  1062 

nuclei  of,  721 


Pons,  raphe  of,  721 

Tariiii,  750 

Varolii,  719,  724 
Ponticulus,  710 
Popliteal  artery,  637 
branches  of,  639 
peculiarities  of,  638 
surface-marking  of,  638 
surgical  anatomy  of,  638 
i         unusual  branches,  638 

lymphatic  glands,  686 

nerve,  external,  864 

surgical  anatomy  of,  866 
internal,  863 

space,  637 

surface  of  femur,  286 

vein,  671 
Popliteus  muscle,  524 
Pores  of  the  skin,  95 
Portal  canals,  1057 

vein,  674,  1057 
Portio  dura  of  seventh  nerve,  811 

inter  durem  et  moUem,  811 

mollis,  811 
Poms  opticus  of  sclerotic,  892 
Posterior.     See  under  each  sepa- 
rate head. 
Posterior  glenoid  process,  174 

and  interior  choroid  arter>%  584 
frontal  artery,  572 

longitudinal  bundle,  718,  742 
Postero-lateral   ganglionic  arte- 
ries, 584 

median  ganglionic  arteries,  584 
I  Post-glenoid  process,  174 
Post-patellar  Dursa,  510 
Pott's  fracture,  538 
Pouch  of  Douglas,  971,  988 

recto-uterine,  981 

recto- vaginal,  981 

recto- vesical,  981,  987 

vesico-uterine,  981,  988 
Pouclies,  laryngeal,  1105 
Poupart's  ligament,  1183,  1195 
Precuneus,  780 
Prepatellar  bursa,  510 
Prepuce,  1151 

of  clitoris,  1164 
Prestemal  notch,  229 
Presternum,  229 
Prevertebral  fascia,  409 
Prevesical  space  of  Retzius,  981 
Prickle  cells,  43 
Primary  areolae  of  bone,  60 
Primitive  aorta,  127 

fibrillup  of  Schulize,  71 

jugular  veins,  132 

otic  vesicle,  124 

sheath  of  nerve-fibre,  71 

trace,  104 
Princeps  cervicis  artery,  557 

pollicis  artery,  600 
Processes  or  process:   acromion, 
244 

alveolar,  193 

angular,  external,  171 
internal,  171 

auditory,  177 

ciliary,  895 

clinoid,  anterior,  183 
middle,  180 
posterior,  181 

cochleariform,  179,  917 

condyloid  of  lower  jaw,  204 

coracoid,  245 


Processes  or  process:  coronoid, 
of  lower  jaw,  204 
of  ulna,  254 
costal,  146 
ethmoidal    of    inferior   turti- 

nated,  200 
frontal  of  malar,  196 
hamular  of  lachrymal,  195 

of  sphenoid,  183 
of  helix,  913 
of  Ingrassias,  183 
jugular,  166 
lachrymal,   of  inferior   turbi- 

nated  bone,  200 
malar,  192 
of  m^ar  bone,  196 
mammillary,  152 
mastoid,  176 

maxillary,  of    inferior   turbi- 
nated, 200 
mental,  202 
muscular,  1102 
!      nasal,  192 
I      odontoid  of  axis,  147 
olecranon,  254 
olivary,  180 
orbital,  of  malar,  196 

of  palate,  199 
palatme,    of   superior   maxil- 
lary, 193 
post-glenoid,  174 
pterygoid,  of  palate  Ixme,  19?i 

of  sphenoid,  183 
sphenoidal,  of  palate,  199 
spinous  of  ilium,  275 
of  sphenoid,  182 
of  tibia,  293 
styloid,  of  radiuK,  260 
of  temporal,  178 
of  ulna,  258 
unciform,  267 

of  ethmoid,  186 
vaginal,  of  sphenoid,  182 

of  temporal,  178 
vermiform,  of  cerebellum,  727 

inferior,  727 
vocal,  1102 
zygomatic,  197 
Processus  brevis  of  malleus,  919 
caudatus,  913 
cochleariformis,  179,  917 
gracilis  of  malleus,  919 
Profunda  cervicis  artery,  587 
femoris  artery,  635 
inferior  artery  of  ami,  596 
superior  artery  of  arm,  596 
vein,  672 
Projection  fibres,  785,  786 
Promontory  of  sacrum,  l-Vi 

of  tympanum,  916 
Pronator  quadratus  muscle,  -1^ 
radii  teres  muscle,  479 
ridge,  256 
Pronephros,  135 
Pronucleus,  female,  103 

male,  103 
Prosencephalon,  121,  706,  7.M 
Prostate,  hypertrophy  of,  1159 
gland,  1148 

levator  muscle  of,  460 
lobes  of,  1149 
lymphatics  of,  689 
surgical  anatomy  of,  1 1-19 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  1149 
Prostatic  plexu.««  of  nerves.  J^7b 
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Prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  673 
portion  of  urethra,  1146 
sinus,  1146 
Protoplasm,  39 

Protoplasmic  process  of  nerve- 
cells,  70 
Protovertebrae,  107 
Protovertebral  column,  116 

somites,  107 
Protuberance,  occipital,  external, 
164 
internal,  166 
Psoas  magnus  muscle,  504 

surgical  anatomy  of,  505 
parvus,  504 
Pterion  ossicle,  188 
Pterygoid  arteries,  562 
fossa  of  lower  jaw,  204 

of  sphenoid,  183 
muscles,  404 
nerve,  806 
plexus  of  veins,  652 
process  of  palate  bone,  198 
processes  of  sphenoid,  183 
ridge,  182 
Pterygo-maxillary  fissure,  216 

ligament,  402 
Ptervgo-palatine  artery,  562 
canal,  182 
nerve,  805 
Pubes,  angle  of,  277 
crest  of,  277 
08,  277 
spine  of,  277 
symphyHls  of,  277,  339 
Pubic  arch,  281 

articulations  of,  339 
portion  of  fascia  lata,  508 
Pub<>-prostatic  ligaments,  1142 
Pudendum,  1163 
Pudic  artery,  accessory,  624 
deep  external,  635 
internal,  623 
in  female,  625 
in  male,  624 
peculiarities  of,  624 
superficial  external,  635 
nerve,  861 
vein,  external,  670 
internal,  672 
Pulmonary  artery,  540,  1119 
opening  of,  in  right  ventri- 
cle, 1090 
capillaries,  1119 
sinuses,  1091 
veins,  649,  650,  1119 
openings    of,    left    auricle, 
1091 
Pulp-cavity  of  tooth,  935 
enamel,  940 
formative,  941 
permanent,  941 
of  teeth,  development  of,  943 
Pulvinar,  746,  758 
Puncta  lachrymalia,  91 1 

vascnlosa,  755 
Pupil  of  eye,  896 

membrane  of,  898 
Purkinje,  axis-cylinder  of,  71 
corpuscles  of,  736 
granular  layer  of,  936 
vesicle  of,  iOl 
Putamen,  760 
Pyloric  artery,  611 
'glands,  1006 


'  Pyloric  plexus,  877 
I  Pylorus,  1000 
I  Pyramid,  716 

of  cerebellum,  731 
of  thyroid  gland,  1123 
of  tympanum,  916 
in  vestibule,  921 
Pyramidal  tract,  700 
crossed,  710 
direct,  710 
Pyramidalis  muscle,  455 

nasi,  399 
Pyramids  of  Ferrein,  1131 
of  Malpighi,  1129 
of  medulla,  709 

decussation  of,  710 
of  the  spine,  161 
Pyriformis  muscle,  516 

Q. 

Quadrate  lobe  of  liver,  1052 
Quadratus  femoris  muscle,  517 
lumborum,  458 

fascia  covering,  458 
menti,  401 
Quadriceps  extensor  cruris  mus- 
cle, 509 

B. 

Racemose  glands,  99 
Kecessus  peritonei,  994 
Radial  artery,  597 
branches  of,  599 
peculiarities  of,  598 
surface-marking  of,  598 
surgical  anatomy  of,  598 
lymphatic  glands,  684 
nerve,  844 
recurrent  artery,  599 
re^on,  muscles  of,  483 
vein,  663 
Radialis  indicis  artery,  601 
Radiations,  optic,  747 
Radicular  zone,  anterior,  700 
Radio-carpal  articulation,  «^6 
surface  form  of,  357 
surgical  anatomy  of,  357 
Radio-ulnar  articulations,    infe- 
rior, 355 
middle,  354 
superior,  353 
Radius,  259 
articulations  of,  261 
development  of,  260 
fracture  of,  501 
grooves  in  lower  end  of,  260 
muscles  attached  to,  261 
oblique  line  of,  259 
sigmoid  cavity  of,  260 
surface  form  of,  261 
surgical  anatomy  of,  261 
tuberosity  of,  259 
and  ulna,  fracture  of,  502 
Radix  mesenterii,  990 
Rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  203 
Ramus,  horizontal,  of  pubes,  277 
of  ischium,  276 

descending,  277 
of  pubes,  277 
Ranine  arterv,  553 

vein,  652,  654 
Ranvier,  nodes  of,  71 
Raphe  of  medulla,  712,  719 


Raphe  of  perineum,  1202 
of  pons,  721 
of  scrotum,  ll53 
Receiving  tubes  of  kidney,  1130 
Receptaculi  aiteria*,  568 
Receptaculum  chyli,  680 
Recess,  epitvmpanic,  917 
lateral,  734,  738,739 
optic,  751 
Recessus  hepato-renalis,  1054 

labyrinthi,  124 
Recto-coccvgeus  muscle,  1041 
Recto-uterine  ligaments,  1169 

pouch,  981 
Recto-vaginal  pouch,  981 
Recto-vesical  fascia,  1210 
fold,  peritoneal,  1142 
IKJUch,  981,  987 
Rectum,  1038 
ampuUa  of,  1039 
curves  of,  1039 
development  of,  133 
lymphatics  of,  689 
nerves  of,  1042 
relations  of,  1043 
structure  of,  1040 
sui^ical  anatomy  of,  1045 
valves  of,  1041 
vessels  of,  1042 
Rectus  abdominis,  453 
capitis  anticus  major,  424 
minor,  424 
lateralis,  425 
femoris  muscle,  509 

surgical  anatomy  of,  511 
oculi,  intern  us,  superior,  infe- 
rior, and  extemus,  397 
posticus  major,  439 
minor,  439 
Recurrent    artery,    interosseous, 
603 
radial,  599 
tibial,  anterior,  642 

posterior,  642 
ulnar,  anterior,  602 
posterior,  602 
laryngeal  nerve,  821 
nerves  to  tentorium,  797 
Region,  abdominal,  959 
muscles  of,  447 
acromial,  muscles  of  471 
auricular,  393 
back,  muscles  of,  427 
brachial,  anterior,  479 
cervical  superficial,  muscles  of, 

407 
diaphragmatic,  444 
epicranial,  muscles  of,  391 
epigastric,  955 

femoral,  muscles  of,  anterior, 
5a5 
internal,  511 
posterior,  518 
fibular,  527 
foot,  dorsum  of,  530 

sole  of,  530 
gluteal,  muscles  of,  514 
of  hand,  muscles  of,  489 
humeral,  anterior,  475 

posterior,  477 
hypochondriac,  955 
iliac,  muscles  of,  503 
infrahyoid,  411 
inguinal,  1189 
intermaxillary,  muscles  of,  401 
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Region,  ischio- rectal,  1201 
laryngo-tracheal,  su  logical  anat- 
omy of,  1112 
lingual,  mujscles  of,  415 
mazillarv,  muscles  of,  inferior, 
400 
superior,  400 
nasal,  muscles  of,  398 
orbital,  muscles  of,  396 
palatal,  muscles  of,  421 
palmar,  489 
palpebral,  394 
perineum,  1201 
pharyngeal,  muscles  of,  419 
popliteal,  637 
ptervgo-maxillarv,  muscles  of, 

404 
radial,  muscles  of,  483 
radio-ulnar,  posterior,  muscles 

of,  486 
scapular,  muscles  of,  anterior, 
472 
posterior,  473 
Scarpa's  triangle,  630 
suprahyoid,  muscles  of,  413 
t«mporo-maxillary,  muscles  of, 

403 
thoracic,  441 
anterior,  467 
lateral,  470 
tibio-iibular,  anterior,  521 

posterior,  522 
ulnar,  494 

Tertebral,  muscles  of,  anterior, 
424 
lateral,  425 
Reil,  island  of,  778 
Relations  of   duodenum,    1011, 
1014 
of  gall-bladder,  1064 
of  large  intestine,  1036 
of  liver,  1055 
of  pancreas,  1071 
of  rectum,  1043 
of  spleen,  1076 
•  of  stomach,  1001 
of  Termiform  appendix,  1032 
Remak,  fibres  of,  72 
Renal  afferent  Tessels,  1129, 1134 
artery,  616,  1133 
efferent  vessels,  1129,  1134 
plexus,  875 
veins,  675,  1134 
Respiration,  muscles  of,  444 

oi^gans  of,  1100 
Respiratory  nerves  of  Bell,  ex- 
ternal, 837 
internal,  8S3 
organs,  development  of,  134 
Rete  Malpighii,  90 
mucosum  of  skin,  90 
testis,  1158 
Reticular  cartilage,  53 
formation,  713,  714 
layer  of  skin,  91 
lamina  of  Kolliker,  926 
Retiform  bodv,    712,  717,  735, 
738 
connective  tissue,  48 
Retina,  898 
arteria  centralis  of,  570,  902 
fovea  centralis  of,  902 
limbus  luteus  of,  898 
mem  bran  a,  layers  of,  899,  900 
limitaii8  externa,  901 


Retina  membrana,  limitans  in- 
terna, 899 

structure  of,  899 
Retrahens  aurem  muscle,  394 
Retro-peritoneal  fossee,  994 
Retzius,  prevesical  space  of,  981 

space  of,  1141 
Rhomboid  impression,  240 

ligament,  341 
Rhomboidal  sinus,  1 20 
Rhomboideus  major,  431 

minor,  431 
Ribes,  ganglion  of,  867 
Ribs,  232 

an^le  of,  233 

articulations  of,  330 

attachment  of  muscles  to,  235 

development  of,  117,  235 

false.  232 

floating,  232 

head  of,  233 

ligaments  of,  330,  331 

neck  of,  233 

peculiar,  234 

true,  232 

tuberosity  of,  233 
Ridge,  basal  of  teeth,  933 

internal  occipital,  166 

mylo-hvoidean,  202 

pectoral,  248 

pterj'goid,  182 

superciliary,  171 

supracondylar,  250 

temporal,  173,  174,  216 
Right  lobe  of  liver,  1052 

longitudinal  fissure   of  liver, 
1051 
Rima  glottidis,  1104 
Rimae  csecs,  1053 
Ring,  abdominal,  external,  449, 
1182 
internal,  1186 

femoral  or  crural,  1198 

fibrous,  of  heart,  1094 
Risorius  muscle,  402 
Rivini,  ducts  of,  948 

notch  of,  914,  918 
Robin,  polar  globules  of,  101 
!  Rods  of  Corti,  925 
Rolando,  funiculus  of,  710 

nucleus  of,  711 

tubercle  of,  711,  716 
Roof  of  fourth   ventricle,   738, 
739 

of  third  ventricle,  748-750 
Root,  ascending,  of  fifth  nerve, 
723 

of  auditory  nerve,  815 

descending,  of  fifth  nerve,  723 

of  lung,  1118 

of  olfactory  nerve,  784 

of  spinal  nerves,  826 

of  teeth,  934 

of  zygomatic  process,  174 
Rosenmiiller,  accessory  gland  of, 
910 

organ  of,  138,  1177 
Rostrum  of  sphenoid  bone,  182 
Rotation,  318 

Rotatores  spin*  muscles,  438 
Round  ligaments  of  uterus,  1177 
relations    of,    to    femoral 
ring,  1198 
of  liver,  983,  ia53 
Rngfe  of  vagina,  1168 


Rupture  of  urethra,  course  taken 
by  urine  in,  1203 

Sac,  lachrymal,  910 
I  Saccular  secretory  glands,  98 
;  Saccule  of  vestibule,  92C 
Saccns  lienalis,  1077 
j  Sacra-media  arter}-,  617 
Sacral  arteries,  lateral,  627 
I      canal,  157 
I      comua,  156 

foramina,  156 
I      ganglia,  874 
groove,  156 
lymphatic  glands,  688 
nerves,  851 

anterior  divisions  of,  858 
posterior  divisions  of,  857 
roots  of,  857 
plexus,  859 
vein,  lateral,  673 
middle,  673 
peculiarities  of,  673 
Sacro-ooccygeal  ligaments,  339 
Sacro-iliac  articulation,  337 
Sacro-lumbalis  muscle,  434 
Sacro-sciatic    foramen,    greater^ 
276,  337 
lesser,  276,  338 
ligaments,  337 
notch,  g^reater,  276 
lesser,  276 
Sacro-uterine  ligament,  1171 
Sacro- vertebral  angle,  155 

ligament,  337 
Sacrum,  155 
ala  of,  167 
articulations  of,  159 
attachment  of  muscles  to,  159 
development  of,  158 
peculiarities  of,  158 
structure  of,  158 
Sacs,  dental,  940 
Saddle-joint,  316 
Sagittal  suture,  206 
Salivaiy  glands,  946 
structure  of,  948 
Salpingo-pharyngeus,  423 
Salter,  incremental  lines  of,  937 
Santorini,  cartilages  of,  1102 
Saphena  veins,  suigical  anatomr 

of,  671 
Saphenous  nerve,  long  or  inter- 
nal, 856 
short,  862 
opening,  507,  1194 
vein,  external  or  short,  672 
internal  or  long,  670,  1 1 90 
suigical  anatomy  of,  671 
Sarcolemma,  65 
Sarcoplasm,  66 
Sarcostyles,  66 

Sarcous  elements  of  muscle,  66 
Sartorius  muscle,  508 
Scala  media,  924 

tympani  of  cochlea,  923 
vestibuli  of  cochlea,  P23 
Scalie  of  cochlea,  924 
Scalenus  anticus,  425 
medius,  425 
posticus,  426 
Scaphoid  bone  (foot),  304 
(hand),  262 
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Scaphoid  fossa  of  sphenoid,  183 
Scapula,  242 

articulations  of,  247 

attachment  of  muscles  to,  247 

development  of,  246 

dorsum  of,  243 

glenoid  cavity  of,  245 

head  of,  469 

ligaments  of.  344,  345 

muscles  of,  472,  473 

spine  of,  244 

surface  form  of,  247 

surgical  anatomy  of,  247 

venter  of,  242 
Scapular  artery,  posterior,  585 

region,   muscles  of,    anterior, 
472 
posterior,  473 

veins,  666 
Scarfskin,  89 

Scarpa,  foramina  of,  194,  213 
Scarpa's  triangle,  630 
Schachowa,  spiral  tubes  of,  1130 
Schindylesis,  315 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  893 

ligaments,  346 
Schneiderian  membrane,  887 
Schreger,  lines  of,  937 
Schultze,  cells  of,  792 

Erimitive  fibrillie  of,  71 
wann,  white  substance  of,  71 
Sciatic  artery,  626 

nerve,  greater,  862 

surgical  anatomy  of,  866 
lesser,  862 

veins,  673 
Sclerotic  891 
Scrobiculus  cordis,  237 
Scrotal  hernia,  1189 
Scrotum,  1153 

dartos  of,  1154 

development  of,  140 

lymphatics  of,  689 

nerves  of,  1155 

septum  of,  1153 

surgical  anatomy  of,  1155 

vessels  of,  1155 
Sebaceous  glands,  94 
Second  nerve,  793 

surgical  anatomy  of,  794 
Secreting  glands,  98 
Segmentol  duct,  135- 
S^pDuentation  spherules,  103 
Sella  Turcica,  180 
Semicircular  canals,  922 
Semilunar  bone,  264 

cartilages  of  knee,  370 

fascia,  476 

fold  of  Douglas,  455 
^  ganglion  of  abdomen,  872 
of  fifth  nerve,  797 

valves,  aortic,  1093 
pulmonic,  1090 
Semimembranosus  muscle,  519 
Seminal  cells,  llo8 

tubes,  1158 

vesicles,  1160 
Semispinalis  muscle,  437 
Semi  tend  in  06U8  muscle,  519 
Senses,  organs  ot'  the,  879 
Septum,  cartilnge  of,  886 

crurale,  1198 

lucidum,  754,  762 

of  medulla,  712 

of  nose,  221 


Septum  pectiniforme,  1151 

of  pons,  721 

scroti,  1153 

subarachnoid,  694 

of  tongue,  882 

ventriculorum,  1089 
Septum  between  bronchi,  1109 
Serous  glands  of  tongue,  882 

membranes,  96 
Serraius  magnus,  470 

posticus,  inferior,  432 
superior,  432 
Serum,  33 

albumen,  36 

globulin,  36 
Seramoid  bones.  312 

cartilages,  886 
Seventh  nerve,  814 

surgical  anatomy  of,  815 
Shaft  of  a  bone,   its  structure, 

143 
Sheath  of  arteries,  81 

epithelial,  of  Hertwig,  941 

of  femoral  or  crural,  1196 

of  muscles,  65 

of  nerves,  74 

of  rectus  muscle,  454 
Shin,  294 
Short  bones,  143 
Shoulder  girdle,  238 

joint,  345 

surface  form  of,  348 
surgical  anatomy  of,  348 

muscles  of,  467 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  347 
Sigmoid  artery,  614 

cavltv,  greater  and  lesser,  of 
radius,  260 
ulna,  256 

flexure  of  colon,  1036 
of  rectum,  1044 

notch  of  lower  jaw,  204 
Sinus  circularis  iridis,  893 

coronarv,  great,  677 
left,  677 
right,  677 
small,  677 

costo-phrenic,  1114 

of  external  jugular  vein,  653 

of  internal  jugular  vein,  654 

of  kidney,  1128 

of  Morgagni,  420, 1042 

pocularis,  1146 

prostaticus,  137,  1146 

transverse  pericardial,  1085 

venae  portse,  1057 

venosus,  130 
Sinuses,  cavernous,  659 

circular,  660 

of  coronarv  vein,  677,  1088 

cranial,  171,  650,  657 

ethmoidal,  185 

frontal,  171 

of  heart,  of  left  auricle,  1091 
of  right  auricle,  1088 

lateral,  658 

longitudinal  inferior,  658 
superior,  657 

maxillarv,  192 

of  nose,  171 

occipital,  659 

petrosiil,  inferior,  660 
superior,  060 

plural,  1114 

pulmonary,  1091 


Sinuses,  sphenoidal,  181 
straight,  658 
transverse,  601 
of  Valsalva,  542,  1093 
Sixth  nerve,  810 

surgical  anatomy  of,  811 
Skeleton,  143 

number  of  its  pieces,  143 
Skin,  appendages  of,  92 
arteries  of,  92 
corium  of,  91 
cuticle  of,  89 
derma,  or  tnie  skin,  91 
development  of,  125 
epidermis  of,  89 
furrows  of,  91 
hairs,  93 

muscular  fibres  of,  94 
nails,  92 
nerves  of,  92 
papillary  luyer  of,  91 
rete  mucosum  of,  90 
sebaceous  glands  of,  94 
structure  of,  89 
sudoriferous  or  sweat-glands  of, 

95 
tactile  corpuscles  of,  76 
vessels  of,  92 
Skull,  163,  208 
anterior  region,  217 
base  of,  external  surface,  208 

internnl  surface,  208 
fossa  of,  anterior,  208 
middle,  210 
posterior,  21 1 
lateral  region  of,  214 
surface-marking  of,  222 
tables  of,  143 
vertex  of,  208 
vitreous  table  of,  144 
Small  intestine,  1008 
fixation  of,  1020 
structure  of,  1020 
valvulie  conniventes,  1021 
villi  of,  1022 
vessels  of,  1026 
Soft  palate,  944 

aponeurosis  of,  944 
arches  or  pillars  of,  944 
muscles  of,  422 
structure  of,  944 
Solar  plexus,  875 
Sole  of  foot,  muscles  of,  first  laver, 
530 
fourth  layer,  534 
second  layer,  532 
third  layer,  532 
Soleus  muscle,  523 
Solitary  glands,  1025,  1029 
Somatopleure,  108 
Sommerring,  yellow  spot  of,  898 
Space,  anterior  perforated,  784 
axillary,  587 
intercostal,  232 
interpeduncular,  784 
popliteal,  637 
posterior  perforated,  750 
of  Ketzius,  1141 
Spaces  of  Fontana,  893 
Spermatic  artery,  616,  1156 
canal,  1185 
cord,  1155 

arteries  of,  1155 
course  of,  1155 
lymphatics  of,  1155 
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Spermatic  cord,  nerves  of,  1 155 
fascia,  external,  450,  1182 
plexus  of  nerves,  875 

of  veins,  674 
relation  to  femoral  ring,  1198 
of,  in  inguinal  canal,  1155, 
1185 
veins,  674,  1155 
surgical  anatomy  of,  674 
Sphenoid  bone,  180 

articulations  of,  185 
attachment   of   muscles  to, 

185 
body  of,  180 
development  of,  184 
greater  wings  of,  182 
lesser  wings  of,  183 
pterygoid  processes  of,  183 
rostrum  of,  182 
spinous  processes  of,  182 
vaginal  processes  of,  182 
Sphenoidal  fissure,  183 
nerves  in,  810 
process  of  palate,  199 
sinuses,  181 

8{>ongv  or    turbinated    bones, 
184 
Spheno-maxillary  fissure,  216 

fossn,  216 
Spheno-pnlatine  artery,  562 
foramen,  199 
ganglion,  803 
nerves,  803 
notch,  199 
Spheno-parietal  suture,  207 
Sphincter    muscle    of    bladder, 
1143 
pyloricus,  1000 
of  rectum,  external,  458 

internal,  459 
tertius,  1042 
of  vagina,  464 
Spigelian  lobe,  1050,  1052 
Spina  bifida,  162 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  823 

surgical  anatomy  of,  823 
arteries,  anterior,  582 
lateral,  582 
median,  582 
posterior,  582 
bulb,  708 
canal,  162 
cord,  695-702 
arachnoid  of,  694 
arrangement   of   gray    and 

white  matter  in,  699 
central  canal  of,  698 

ligament  of,  695 
columns  of,  697 
commissures  of,  697,  698 
development  of,  115 
dura  mater  of,  693 
fissures  of,  696,  697 
foBtnl,  peculiarity  of,  695 
gray  commissure  of,  697 
internal  structure  of,  697 
ligamentum  denticulatum  of, 

695 
membranes  of,  693 
minute  structure  of,  698 
neuroglia  of,  698 
pia  mater  of,  695 
sections  of,  696 
structure  of,  697 
white  commissure  of,  697 


Spinal   cord,   white    matter    of, 
699 
foramen,  145 
nerves,  826 
arrangement    into    groups, 

826 
development  of,  122 
distribution  of,  827 
divisions  of,  anterior,  827 

posterior,  827 
origin  of,  in  cord,  702 
of  roots,  anterior,  826 
posterior,  826 
points  of  emergence  of,  827 
veins,  668 
longitudinal,  anterior,  669 
posterior,  669 
Spinalis  colli  muscle,  436 

dorsi  muscle,  436 
Spine,  144 
articulations  of,  319 
development  of,  115 
general  description  of,  160 
ossification  of,  154 
Spines  of  bones,  ethmoidal,  180 
of  ischium,  276 
mental,  202 
nasal,  171 
anterior,  194 
posterior,  197 
of  08  pubis,  277 
pharyngeal,  165 
of  scapula,  244 
tympanic,  914 
Spinous  process  of  ilium,  275 
of  sphenoid,  182 
of  tibia,  293 
of  vertebrae,  145 
Spiral  canal  of  cochlea,  923 
Splanchnic  nerve,  greater,  873 
lesser.  873 

smallest  or  renal,  873 
Splanchnopleure,  108 
Spleen,  971,  1073 
accessory,  1073 
fixation  of,  1076 
lymphatics  of,  690,  1077,  1081 
nerves  of,  1077 
peritoneal    relations    of,   986, 

1076 
pulp  of,  1078 
relations  of,  1076 
structure  of,  1077 
surface-marking  of,  1081 
surfaces  of,  1074 
surgical  anatomv  of,  1081 
vessels  of,  1077, 'l079 
Splenic  arterv,  611 
flexure,  1036 
plexus,  877 
vein,  675 
Splenius  muscle,  433 
Spongioblasts,  121 
Spongy  portion  of  urethra,  1147 

tissue  of  bone,  148 
Sijuamo-parietal  suture,  207 
Squamo-sphenoidal  suture,  207 
Squamo-zygomatic    portion    of 

temporal  bone,  179 
Squamous  portion   of  temporal 

bone,  173 
Stapedius  muscle,  920 
Stapes,  919 

annular  ligament  of,  919 
development  of,  125 


Stellate  ligament,  330 

plexus  of  kidney,  1134 
Stenson,  foramina  of,  194,  213 
Stenson's  duct,  946 
^Sternal  end  of  clavicle,  fracture 
of,  499 

foramen,  231 

furrow,  236 

ligaments,  336 
Sterno-clavicular       articulation, 
341 
surface  form  of,  342 
surgical  anatomy  of,  342 
Sterno-hyoid  muscle,  411 
Stemo-mastoid  muscle,  409 

artery,  557 
Stemo-pericardial  ligament,  1 084 
Sterno-thvroid  muscle,  411 
Stemum,'228 

articulations  of,  232 

attachment  of  muscles  to,  232 

development  of.  117,  231 

ligaments  of,  336 

structure  of,  231 
Stilling,  canal  of,  903 
Stomach,  969,  999 

alteration  in  position  of,  1004 

development  of,  1 33 

fixation  of,  1003 

lymphatics  of,  690 

mucous  membrane  of,  1005 

peptic  glands  of,  1007 

position  of,  1004 

pyloric  end  of,  1006 
glands  of,  1006 

pylorus,  1000 

relations  of,  1001 

structure  of,  1004 

submucous  coat  of,  1005 

surgical  anatomy  of,  1007 

torsion  of,  973 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  1007 
Stomodceum,  120 
Straight  sipus,  658 

tubes  of  kidney,  1130 
Strand,  labio-dental,  938 
Stratiform  fibro-cartilage,  53 
Stratum  cinereum,  743 

comeum,  90 

dorsale,  745 

lucidum,  91 

opticum,  743 

zonale,  747 
Striae  acnsticae,  724 

laterales,  757 

longitudinales,  757 

of  muscle,  66 
Striped  muscle,  64 
Stroma  of  ovary,  1176 
Structure  of  gall-bladder,  1065  , 

of  large  intestine,  1028 

of  liver,  1059 

of  pancreas,  1072 

of  rectum,  1040 

of  a  viUns,  1023 
Stylo-glossus  muscle.  416 
Stylo-hyoid  ligament,  414 

muscle,  413 

nerve  from  facial,  813 
Stylo-mastoid  artery,  557 

foramen,  178 

vein,  653 
Stylo-maxillary  ligament,  328 
Stylo- pharyngeus  muscle,  420 
Styloid  process  of  radius,  260 
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Styloid  process  of  temporal  bone, 
178 
of  ulna,  258 
SiibanconeuH  muscle,  478 
Subarachnoid  of  cord,  694 
of  septum,  694 
tissue,  694 
Subcsecal  fossa,  997 
Subclavian  arteries,  576 
branches  of,  581 
first  part  of,  left,  577 

right,  577 
peculiarities  of,  579 
second  portion  of,  578 
surface  form  of,  579 
surgical  anatomj  of,  579 
third  portion  of,  578 
groove,  284 
triangle,  565 
vein,  665 
Subclavius  muscle,  469 
Subcostal  angle,  228 
muscle,  442 
nerve,  848 
Subcrureus  muscle,  510 
Subdural  space,  694 
Sublingual  artery,  553 
fossa,  202 
gland,  948 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  948 
Siiblobular  veins,  1057,  1061 
Siibmaxillarv  artery,  555 
fossa,  203 ' 
ganglion,  808 
gland,  947 
nerves  of,  947 
vessels  of,  947 
lymphatic  gland,  683 
triangle,  564 
vein,  652 
Submental  artery,  555 
Suboccipital  nerve,  826 

posterior  branch  of,  826 
triangle,  582 
Subpleural   mediastinal   plexus, 

586 
Subpubic  ligament,  340 
Subscapular  angle,  243 
artery,  592 
fascia,  472 
fossa,  242 
nerves,  838 
Subscapulars  muscle,  472 
Subsigmoid  fosssi,  996 
Substantia    ciuerea    gelatinosa, 
701 
ferruginea,  724 
niera,  741,  742,  744 
Subtnalmic  region,  745 
Sudoriferous  glands,  95 
Sulci  of  brain,  772 
frontal,  775 
intrnparietal,  776 
occipital,  777 
parallel,  778 
post-central,  776 
precentral,  775 
of  Reil,  778 
temporal,  778 
Sulcus  basilaris,  721 
callosal,  780 
centralis  insnlse,  778 
lateralis,  741,742 
oculo-raotorius.  741 
for  olfactory  tract,  775,  783 


Sulcus,  orbital,  775 
precentral,  791 
pyloriciis,  1000 
spinilis,  924 
tympanicus,  914 
vallecutte,  726 
Supercilia,  907 
Superciliary  ridge,  171 
Superficial  cervical  artery,  585 
circumflex  iliac  artery,  635 
epigastric  artery,  635 
external  pudic  artery,  635 
palmar  arch,  604 
perineal  artery,  625 
temporal  artery,  558 

surgical  anatomy  of,  559 
transverse  ligament  of  fingers, 
492 
Superficialis  colli  nerve,  831 

vol«  arterv,  599 
Superior  maxillary  bone,  189 
art  iculations  of,  1 95 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

195 
changes  in,  produced  by 

age,  195 
development  of,  194 
nerve,  tSOl 
meatus,  221 
mediastinum,  1115 
profunda  ariery,  596 
thvroid  arterv,  552 

surgical  anatomy  of,  552 
turbinated  crest,  192 

of  palate,  198 
vena  cava,  667 
Supinator  brevis  muscle,  486 

longus  muscle,  483 
Supracondylar  line,  287 
Snprahyoid  aponeurosis,  413 
Supramastoid  crest,  1 74 
Supramaxillary  nerves  from  fa- 
cial, 815 
Supraorbital  arch,  171 
artery,  569 
foramen,  171,  217 
nerve,  798 
notch,  171 
Suprarenal  arteries,  615 
capsules,  1137 
nerves  of,  1139 
vessels  of,  1139 
plexus,  875 
veins,  675 
Suprascapular  artery,  585 
nerve,  838 
notch,  245 
Supraspinales  muscles,  438 
Supraspinatus  muRcle,  473 
Supraspinous  fascia,  473 
fossa,  244 
ligaments,  321 
Supratrochlear  foramen,  251 

nerve,  798 
Sural  arteries,  639 

veins,  672 
Surface  form  or  marking  of  ab- 
dominal aorta,  609 
of  acromioclavicular  joint, 

344 
of  ankle-joint,  379 
of  anterior  tibial  artery.  612 
of  axillarv  arterv,  591 
of  back,  440 
of  bladder,  1144 


Surface   form    or     marking    of 

brachial  artery,  595 
of  branches  of  internal  iliac 

artery,  627 
of  carpus,  270 
of  clavicle,  241 
of  common   carotid  artery, 

549 
iliac  artery,  619 
of  cranium,  222 
of  donialis  pedis  artery,  643 
of  elbow,  352 
of  external  auditorv  meatus, 

915 
carotid  artery,  551 
iliac  artery,  619 
of  femoral  artery,  633 
of  femur,  290 
of  fibula,  299 

of  fifth  cranial  nerve,  809 
of  foot,  310 
of  head  and  face,  406 
of  heart,  1096 
of  hip-joint,  386 
of  humerus,  253 
of  hvoid  bone,  228 
of  intestines,  1045 
of  kidney,  1135 
of  knee-joint.  374 
of  knuckles,  362 
of  larynx,  1111 
of  liver,  1065 
of  lower  extremitv,  535 
of  lungs,  1120 
of  mouth,  949 
of  muscles  of  abdomen,  457 
of  neck,  427 
of  palmar  arches,  604 
of  palpebral  fissure,  911 
of  pancreas.  1073 
of  patella,  292 
of  pelvis,  283 
of  plantar  arch,  648 
of  popliteal  artery,  638 
of    posterior    tibial    arterv, 

645 
of  radial  arterv,  598 
of  radio-ulnar  joint,  inferior, 
356 

superior,  353 
of  radius,  261 
of  scapula,  247 
of  shoulder-joint,  34S 
of  skull,  222 
of  spleen,  1081 
of  spine,  162 

of  stemo-clavicular  joint,  342 
of  sterno-niastoid,  411 
of  stomach,  1007 
of  subclavian  arterv,  579 
of  tarsus  and  foot,  310 
of  temporo-maxillary  joint, 

330 
of  thorax,  236 
of  tibia,  296 
of  ulna,  259 
of  ulnar  artery,  802 
of  upper  extremity,  497 
of  vertebral  column,  1G2 
of  wrist  and  hand,  270 
of  wrist -joint,  8")7 
Surfaces  of  liver,  1049 
of  panereas  1069 
of  p(>])liteal  of  femur,  286 
of  npleen,  1074 
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Surgical  anatomy  of  abdominal 
aorta,  609 
of  abducent  nerve,  irll 
of  acromio-clavicular  joint, 

344 
of  adductor  longus  muscle, 

613 
of  ankle-joint,  379 
of  anterior  tibial  artery,  642 
of  arch  of  aorta,  544 
of  artery  of  the  bulb,  625 
of  ascending  pharyngeal  ar- 
tery, 558 
of  auditory  nerve,  816 
of  axilla,  589 
of  axillary  artery,  591 

glands,  684 

vein,  665 
of  azvgos  veins,  668 
of  bause  of  bladder,  1207 
of  bend  of  elbow,  593 
of  bones  of  face,  224 
of  brachial  artery,  595 

plexus,  844 
of  branches  of  internal  iliac, 

628 
of  cavernous  sinus,  659 
of  cervical  glands,  684 

vertebrae,  327 
of  clavicle,  241 
of  club-foot,  528 
of  common  carotid,  549 

iliac,  619 
of  deep  epigastric,  630 
of  deltoid  muscle,  472 
of  descending  aorta,  606 
of  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  643 
of  elbow-jomt,  352 
of  Eustachian  tube,  952 
of  extensor  muscles  of  thumb, 

489 
of  external  carotid  artery, 
561 

ear,  928 

iliac  artery,  619 
of  jugular  vein,  653 
of  eye,  905 
of  facial  artery,  556 

nerve,  815 

vein,  652 
of  femoral  artery,  653 

hernia,  1190 
of  femur,  290 
of  foot,  bones  of,  311 
of  forearm,  bones  of,  261 
of  gluteal  artery,  627 
of  hsemorrhoidal  veins,  672 
of  hamstrings,  520 
of  hand,  bones  of,  271 
of  hip-joint,  366 
of  humerus,  253 
of  hyoid  bone,  228 
of  hypoglossal  nerve,  825 
of  iliac  fascia,  505 
of  inferior  thyroid   artery, 
585 

vena  cava,  668 
of  inguinal  hernia,  1180 

glands,  686 
of  innominate  artery,  546 
of  intercostal  nerves,  848 
of  internal   carotid   artery, 
568 

iliac  arter}',  621 

jugular  vein,  655 


Surgical    anatomy    of    internal 
mammary  artery,  687 
pudic  artery,  624' 

of  intestines,  1045 

of  ischio-rectal  region,  1201 

of  joints  of  cervical  verte- 
brae, 327  I 

of  kidnevs,  1135  ' 

of  knee  joint,  374  | 

of  lachrymal  apparatus,  911  \ 

of  laryngeal  nerves,  822 

of  laryngo-tracheal    region,  i 
1111 

of  larynx,  1111 

of  leg,  bones  of,  299 

of  lingual  artery,  553 

of  liver,  1066 

of  lumbar  plexus,  866 

of  lungs,  1122 

of  middle  meningeal  artery, 
561 

of  motor  oculi  nerve,  795 

of  muscles  of  eye,  398 
of  lower  extremity,  537 
of  soft  palate,  423 
of  upper  extremity,  499 

of  musculo-spiral  nerve,  844 

of  nasal  fossae,  889 

of  nose,  889 

of  oesophagus,  954 

of  olfactory  nerve,  793 

of  optic  nerve,  794 

of  palmar  arch,  605 
fascia,  492 

of  pancreas,  1073 

of  patella,  292 

of  pelvis,  bones  of,  283 

of  penis,  1153 

of  perinseum,  1201 

of  peroneal  or  external  pop- 
liteal nerve,  866 

of  pharynx,  952 

of  plantar  arch,  648 
ligaments,  382 

of  pleura,  1114 

of  popliteal  arter>',  638 . 

of  posterior  tibiaf,  645 

of  pronator  radii  teres  mus- 
cle, 479 

of  prostate  gland,  1149 

of  psoas  magnus,  505 

of  radial  artery,  598 

of  radio-ulnar  joint,  364 

of  rectum,  1046 

of    rectus    femoris    muscle, 
511 

of  ribs,  237 

of  saphena  veins,  671 

of  scapula,  247 

of  Scarpa' s  triangle,  630 

of  sciatic  artery,  628 
nerve  (great),  866 

of  scrotum,  1155 

of  serratus  magnus  muscle, 
471 

of  shoulder-joint,  348 

of  skuU,  224 

of  spermatic  veins,  674 

of   spinal    accessory  nerve, 
823 

of  spine,  162 

of  spleen,  1081 

of  sterno-clavicnlar  joint,  342 

of  sterno-mnstoid  muscle,  41 1 

of  Bternuiii,  237 


Surgical    anatomy   of   stomaich^ 
1007 
of  subclavian  artery,  579 
of  superior  thyroid   artery, 

552 
of  synovial  sheaths  of  ten- 
dons of  wrist,  490 
of  talipes,  528 
of  tarsal  joints,  382,  384 
of  temporal  artery,  559 
of  teroporo-maxillarv  joint, 

330 
of  testis,  1 159 
of  thoracic  aoi-ta,  606 
of  thorax,  237 
of  thvroid  gland,  1124 
of  tongue,  418,  883 
of  triangles  of  neck,  563 
of  triceps,  478 
of  trifacial  nerve,  809 
of  trochlear  nerve,  796 
of  ulnar  artery,  602 
of  upper  extremity,  499 
of  urethra,  1147 
of  vertebral  artery,  583 
of   vesico- prostatic    plexus, 

673 
of  vesiciilae  seminnles,  1161 
of  wrist-joint,  357 
Suspensory   ligament    of    incus, 
920 
of  lens,  905 
of  liver,  1053,  1076 
of  malleus,  919 
of  penis,  1151 
Sustentaculum  lienls,  1036,  1077 

tali,  301 
Sutura,  315 

dentata,  315 

false,  715 

harmonia,  315 

limbosa,  315 

notha,  315 

serrata,  315 

squamosa,  315 

vera,  315 
Suture,  basilar,  207 

coronal,  206 

cranial,  206 

frontal,  206 

fronto-parietal,  206 

fronto-sphenoidal,  206,  207 

intermaxillary,  217 

intemasal,  217 

interparietal,  206 

lambdoid,  206 

masto-occipital,  207 

masto-parietal,  207 

occi  pi  to- parietal,  206 

petro-occipital,  207 

petro-sphenoi(lal,  207 

sagittal,  206 

spheno-parietal,  207 

squamo-parietal,  207 

squamo-sphenoidal,  207 

temporal,  177 

transverse  facial,  207 
Sweat-glands,  95 

Sylvius,   aqueduct  of,  707,  741, 
744 

fissure  of,  755 
Sympathetic  nerve,  75,  867 
cervical  portion,  869 
cranial  portion,  869 
lumbar  portion,  873 
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Sympathetic  nerve,  pelvic  por- 
tion, 874 
thoracic  portion,  872 
plexuses,  874 
cardiac,  874 
epigastric,  875 
hy|K)ga8tric,  877 
pelvic,  878 
solar,  875 
Symphvsis,  315,  317 
of  jaw,  202 
pubis,  277,  339 
Synarthrosis,  314 
Syncliondrosis,  315,  317 
Syndesmo-odontoid  joint,  323 
Syndosmosis.  815,  317 
Synostosis,  315 
Synovia,  314 

Synovial  membrane,  96,  313 
articular,  313 
bursal  314 

vaginal,  314.    See  also  Tndi- 
vidual  Jointn. 
System,  Haversian,  56 
Systemic  arteries,  539 
veins,  649 

T. 

Tables  of  the  skall,  148 
Tactile  corpuscles,  76 

of  Grandy,*77 
T»nia  coli,  1028 

hippocampi,  763 

semicircularis,  760,  768 

tectae,  757 
Tapefum,  757 

lucidum,  901 

nigrum,  901 
Tarsal  artery,  643 

bones,  299 

ligament  of  eyelid,  908 

ligaments,  :S86 

plates  of  eyelid,  908 
Tarso-metatarsal     articulations, 

384 
Tarsus,  299 

articulations  of,  380 

surface  form  of,  310 

surgical  anatomy  of,  311 

synovial  membranes  of,  381 
development  of,  308 
Taste-goblets,  881 
Teeth,  932 

bicuspid,  933 

body  of,  932 

canine,  933 

cement  of,  937 

cortical  substance  of,  938 

crown  of,  932 

crusta  petrosa  of,  938 

cuspidate,  933 

deciduous,  932 

dental  tubuli  of,  936 

dentine  of,  935 

development  of,  938 

enamel  of,  938 

eruption  of,  944 

eye,  932 

false  molars,  933 

fang  of.  933 

general  characters  of,  932 

growth  of,  942 

incisors,  932 

intertubulur  substance  of,  937 


Teeth,  ivorv  of,  935 
milk.  932,  935 
molar,  933 
multicQspidate,  933 
permanent,  932 
pulp- cavity  of,  935 
root  of,  932 
structure  of,  935 
temporary,  932,  985 
true  or  large  molars,  933 
wisdom,  935 
Tegmen  tympani,  177 
T^mentum,  741,  742,  785 
Tela  choroidea,  inferior,  738, 739 

superior,  750 
Temporal  artery,  558 
anterior,  558 
deep,  561 
middle,  559 
posterior,  558 
surgical  anatomy  of,  559   . 
bone,  173 
articulations  of,  180 
attachment  of  muscles  to,  180 
development  of,  179 
mastoid  portion,  175 
petrous  portion,  176 
squamous  portion,  178 
structure  of,  179 
fascia,  403 
fossae,  215 
ganglion,  871 
muscle,  403 

nerves    of  auriculo-temporal, 
806 
deep,  806 
of  iucial,  814 
ridge,  171,  173,  174,  215 
suture,  177 
veins,  652 
Temporary  cartilage,  51 
j      teeth,  932,  935 
,  Tempo ro-facial  nerve,  813 
Temporo-malar  nerve,  801 
Temporo-mazillary  articulation, 
327 
surface  form  of,  330 
surgical  anatomy  of,  830 
vein,  653 
Tendo  Achillis,  623 

palpebrarum  or  oculi,  395 
Tendon,  central  or  cordiform,  of 
diaphragm,  445 
conjoined,  of  internal,  oblique 
and      transversal  is,    452, 
1184 
structure  of,  389 
of  wrist,  relation  of,  490 
Tenon,  capsule  of,  890 
Tensor  palati  muscle,  422 
tarsi  muscle,  395 
tvmpani  muscle.  920 
"  canal  for,  179,917 
vaginae  femoris  muscle,  508 
Tent,  734 
Tenth  nerve.  819 

surgical  anatomy  of,  822 
Teres  major  muscle,  474 

minor  muscle,  474 
Testes,  1156 

coni  vasculosi  of,  1158 
coverings  of,  1153 
development  of,  137 
gubernnculum  testis,  1161 
lobules  of,  1158 


Testes,  lymphatics  of,  689 
mode  of  descent,  1 1 61 
rete  testis,  1158 
size  and  weight  of,  1156 
structure  of,  1157 
surgical  anatomy  of,  1159 
tubuli  seminiferi  of,  1158 
tunica  albuginea,  1157 
vaginalis,  1156 
vasculosa,  1157 
vas  aberrans  of,  1159 
vas  deferens  of,  1159 
vas  recta  of,  1 158 
vasa  efferentia  of,  1 158 
Testes  muliebres,  1175 
Thalamencephalon,  121,  706,745 
Thalamus  opticus,  746-748 
Thebesii  foramina,  678 
valve  of,  1088 
venae,  678 
Thigh,  deep  fascia,  fascia  lata, 
506 
muscles  of  back  of,  518 

of  front  of,  507 
superficial  fascia  of,  506,  1190 
Third  nerve,  794 

surgical  anatomy  of,  795 
ventricle  of  the  bruin,  707, 745, 
748 
Thoiticic  aorta,  605 

surgical  anatomy  of,  606 
arterv,  acromial,  592 
alar,  592 
long,  592 
superior,  592 
duct,  680 

ganglia  of  sympathetic,  872 
nerves,  anterior,  838 

posterior,  or  long,  837 
region,  muscles  of  anterior,  467 
lateral,  470 
Thorax,  base  of,  1083 
l)one8  of,  228 
boundaries  of,  1083 
cavity  of,  1083 

cutaneous  nerves  of,  anterior, 
848 
lateral,  848 
fasciffi  of,  441 

general  description  of,  1083 
lymphatics  of,  691 
measurements  of,  1083, 1099 
muscles  of,  441 
parts  passing  through  upper 

opening  of,  1083 
surface  form  of,  236 
Tiiumb,    articulation    of,    with 
carpus,  359 
muscles  of,  492 
Thymus  gland,  1124 
lobes  of,  1125 
lymphatics  of,  1126 
Thyro-arytenoideus  muscle,  1106 
Thyro-epiglottic  ligament,  1102 
Thyro-epiglottideus  muscle,  1107 
Thvro-hvnl  of  hvoid  bone,  227 
Thyro-hyoid  arch  (foetal),  1119 
ligaments,  1103 
membrane,  1103 
muscle,  411 
nerve,  825 
Thyroid  artery,  inferior,  584 
superior,  552    • 

surgical  anatomy  of,  552 
axis,  584 
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Thyroid  branches  of  sympathetic, 
872 
cartilage,  IKK) 
foramen,  278 
ganglion,  872 
gland,  1122 

isthmus  of,  1123 
lymphatics  of,  692 
notch,  IKK) 
veins,  inferior,  666 
middle,  655 
superior,  654 
Thvroidea  ima  arterv,  545 
Tibia,  293 

articulations  of,  296 
attachment  of  muscles  to,  296 
crest  of,  293,  294 
development  of.  296 
fracture  of  shaft  of,  538 
nutrient  arterv  of.  646 
spinous  process  of,  293 
surface  form  of,  296 
surgical  anatomy  of,  299 
tubercle  of,  293 
tuberosities  of,  293 
Tibial  artery,  anterior,  641 
branches  of,  642 
peculiarities  of,  642 
surface-marking  of,  642 
surgical  anatomy  of,  642 
lymphatic  glands,  686 
nerve,  anterior,  865 

posterior,  863 
recurrent  artery,  642 
veins,  anterior,  671 
posterior,  671 
Tibialis  anticus  muscle,  521 

Posticus  muscle,  526 
io-fibular  articulations,  376 

region,    anterior,   muscles    of, 
521 
posterior,  muscles  of,  522 
Tibio-tarsal  ligament,  377,  378 
Tongue,  879 

arteries  of,  882 

fibrous  septum  of,  882 

frsenum  of,  879 

mucous  glands  of,  882 
membrane  of,  879 

muscles  of,  416 

nerves  of,  883 

papillae  of,  880 

serous  glands  of,  882 

surgical  anatomy  of,  883 
Tonsillar  artery,  555 

nerves,  818 
Tonsils,  945 

of  cerebellum,  732 

nerves  of,  945 

vessels  of,  945 
Torcular  Herophili,  166,  658 
Torsion  of  intestine,  972 

of  stomach,  972 
Trabeculfe,  1090 

of  corpus  cavernosum,  1151 

of  foetal  skull,  118 

of  testis,  1 1 57 
Trachea,  1108 

cartilages  of,  1110 

glands  of,  1111 

relations  of,  1108 

structure  of,  1110 

surface  form  of,  1111 

surgical  anatomy  of,  1111 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  1111 


Trachelo-mastoid  muscle,  436 
Tracheotomy,  1092 
Trachoma  glands,  909 
Tract,    antero-lateral    ascending 
cerebellar,  700,  710,717 
descending  cerebellar,  700, 
710,  717 
direct  cerebellar,  700,  710 

sensory,  742 
lateral,  710 
of  Lissauer,  700 
olfactory,  782.  783 
optic,  752 

pyramidal,  710,  742 
crossed,  700 
direct,  700 
Tractus  intermedio-lateralis,  702 
opticus,  793 

spiralis  foramenulentus,  928 
Tragii'us  muscle,  914 
Tcagus,  912 

Transversal  is  colli  artery,  586 
muscle,  436 
fascia,  1185 

muscle,  453 
humeri  arterv,  585 
Transverse    arteries   of   basilar, 
583 
colon,  1035 

disks  of  muscular  fibre,  66 
facial  artery,  559 

vein,  652' 
fissure  of  brain,  770 

of  liver,  1051 
joint  of  foot,  379 
ligament  of  atlas,  323 
of  hip.  364 
of  knee,  37 1 
of  scapula,  345 
of  shoulder,  346 
superficial,  of  fingers,  492 
tibio-fibular,  377 
pericardial  sinus,  1085 
process  of  a  vertebra,  1 45 
sinus,  661 
suture,  207 
Transversus  auriculie,  914 
perinsei,  461 
(in  female),  464 
Trapezium,  816 
bone,  266 
of  pons,  721 
Trapezius  muscle,  428 
Trapezoid  bone,  266 

ligament,  344 
Treitz,  fossa  of,  995 
ligament  of,  1018 
muscle  of,  1018 
Triangle  of  elbow,  593 
of  Hesselbach,  1190 
inferior  carotid,  563 
of  neck,  anterior.  563 

posterior,  565 
occipital,  565 
Scarpa's,  630 
subclavian,  565 
submaxillary,  564 
suboccipital,  582 
superior  carotid,  564 
Triangular  interarticular  fibro- 
cartilage,  355 
ligament    of    abdomen,    448, 
1183 
of  liver,  1053 
of  urethra,  463,  1204 


Triangularis  wterni  muscle,  442 
Triceps  extensor  cruris,  509 

cubiti,  477 
Tricuspid  valves,  1090 
Trifacial   or  trigeminus  nerves, 
796 
surface-marking  of,  809 
surgical  anatomy  of,  809 
Trigone  of  bladder,  1144 
Trigonura,  acustici,  724 

habenulie,749 

hypoglossi,  724,  823 

olfactorium,  783,  784 

vagi,  724 

ventriculi,  758 
Trochanter,  greater,  285 

lesser,  286 
Trochanteric  fossa,  285 
Trochlea,  397 

of  femur,  288 

of  humerus,  251 
Trochlear  nerve,  796 

su laical  anatomy  of,  796 
Trochoides,  316 
True  ligaments  of  bladder,  1 142 

pelvis,  280 

ribs,  232 
Trunk,  articulations  of,  319 

muscles  of,  427 
Tube,  Eustachian,  916 

Fallopian,  1174 
Tuber  annulare,  720 

cinereum,  750 

omentale,  1049,  1069 

papillare,  1050 

valvulro,  730 
Tubercle,   carotid    or  Chassaig- 
nac*s,  146 

of  the  clavicle,  239 

cuneate,  711,  715 

of  the  femur,  286 

genial,  202 

genital,  140 

of  hyoid  bone,  227 

lachrvmal,  193 

of  L<)wer,  1088 

mamillarv,  750 

mental,  202 

of  navicular,  304 

for  odontoid  ligaments,  165 

of  optic  thalamus,  746 

of  ribs,  233 

of  Kolando,  711,715 

of  scaphoid  of  carpus,  262 

of  tibia,  293 

of  ulna,  254,  256 

of  zygoma,  174 
Tubercula  quadrigeiuina,  74S 
Tuberculum  caudatum,  1052 
Tuberosities  of  humerus,  greater 
and  lesser,  248 

of  tibia,  293 
Tuberosity,  cuboid,  304 

of  ischium,  276 

maxillary,  190 

of  palate' bone,  199 

of  radius,  259 

of  ribs,  233 
Tubes,  bronchial,  1108 

structure  of,  in  lung,  1119 
Tubular  secreting  glands,  98 

substance  of  kidnev^  1129 
Tubuli,  dental,  936 

of  Ferrein,  1131 

lactiferi,  1 179 
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Tiibiili  recti,  1158 
seminiferi,  1158 
uriniferi,  1129 
Tuft,   vascular,    in    Malpighian 

bodies  of  kidney,  1129 
Tunica  adventitia,  81 
albuginea,  1157 

of  eye,  397 
intima,  of  arteries,  80 
media,  81 
of  ovary,  1175 
BuysL'hiana,  895 
vaginalis,  1156 
oculi,  891 
propria,  1156 
refleza,  1156 
vascnlosa  testis,  1158 
Turbinated  bone,  inferior,  200 
middle,  186 
superior,  187 
crest,  inferior,  192 
superior,  192 
Tutamina  oculi,  907 
Twelfth  nerve,  823 
Tympanic  artery,  from  internal 
carotid,  568 
maxillary,  560 
nerve,  818,  920 
of  facial,  812 
plate,  175,  914 
ring,  914 
spines,  913 
Tympanum,  916 
arteries  of,  920 
cavity  of,  916 
membrane  of,  918 
mucous  membrane  of,  920 
muscles  of,  920 
nerves  of,  920 
oBsicula  of,  918 
veins  of,  920 
Types  of  caeca,  1031 
of  duodenum,  1009 

Ulna.  254 
articulations  of,  258 
ooronoid  process  of,  254 
development  of,  258 
fracture  of  coronoid  process  of, 

501 
muscles  attached  to,  258 
of  olecranon,  501 
process  of.  254 
of  shaft,  501 
sigmoid  cavities  of,  256 
styloid  process  of,  258 
surface  form  of,  259 
surgical  anatomy  of,  261 
tubercle  of,  254,  256 
Ulnar  artery,  601 
branches  of,  602 
peculiarities  of,  601 
recurrent,  anterior,  602 

posterior,  602 
surface-marking  of,  602 
surgical  anatomy  of,  602 
collateral  nerve,  843 
nerve,  841 

surgical  anatomy  of,  844 
vein,  anterior.  663 
posterior,  663 
Umbilical  arteries  in  foetus,  130, 
1097 


Umbilical  arteries  in  foetus,  how 
obliterated,  1099 
cord,  115 

fissure  of  liver,  1051 
loop,  969 
notch,  1049,  1051 
vein,  130 
vesicle,  109 
Umbilicus,  109 
Unciform  bone,  267 

process  of  ethmoid,  186 
Uncus,  781 

Ungual  phalanges,  270 
Unstripeil  muscle,  68 
Upper  extremities,   aileries  of, 
575 
bones  of,  238 
fascia  of,  465 
ligaments  of,  340 
lymphatics  of,  684 
muscles  of,  465 
nerves  of,  837 
surface  form  of,  497 
surgical  anatomy  of,  499 
veins  of,  662 
Urachus,  113,  963, 1143 
Ureters,  1036 
muscles  of,  1137 
nerves  of,  1137 
vessels  of,  1137 
Urethra,    bulbous     portion     of, 
1147 
caput  gallinaginis,  1146 
development  of,  140 
female,  1167 
male,  1146 

membranous  portion,  1146 
prostatic  portion,  1146 

sinus  of,  1 146 
rupture  of,   course    taken  by 

urine,  1203 
sinus  pocularis  of,  1146 
spongy  portion  of,  1147 
structure  of,  1 147 
surgical  anatomy  of,  1147 
verumontanum,  1146 
Urinary  organs,  1127 

development  of,  135 
Urogenital  sinus,  140 
Uterine  arteries,  622 
plexus,  878 
of  veins,  673 
Uterus,  1168 
after  parturition,  1173 
appendages  of,  1174 
arbor  vitae  of,  1172 
broad  ligaments  of,  1171 
cavity  of,  1172 
development  of,  137 
during  menstruation,  1173 

pregnancy,  1173 
in  foetus,  1073 
/undus,  body,  and  cervix   of, 

1168 
ganglia  of,  878 

nerves  of,  878 
ligaments  of,  1 169 
lymphatics  of,  689 
mascu  linns,  138,  1146 
nerves  of,  1173 
in  old  age,  1 174 
at  puberty,  1173 
round  ligaments  of,  1177 
shape,    position,    dimensions, 
1168 


Uterus,  structure  of,  1170 

vessels,  1173 
Utricle  of  vestibule,  926 
Uvea,  896 
Uvula  of  cerebellum,  732 

of  throat,  944 

vesicae,  1144 

V. 

Vagina,  1167 
columns  of,  1168 
lymphatics  of,  689  • 
orifice  of,  1 1 63 
Vaginal  arteries,  622 
plexus  of  nerves,  878 

of  veins,  673 
process  of  temporal,  175,  178 
processes  of  sphenoid,  182 
synovial  membranes,  313 
V^agus,  ganglion  of  root  of,  819 
nerve,  819 
of  trunk  of,  819 
Vallecula,  726 

Sylvii,  774,  784 
Valsalva,  sinuses  of,  542,  1091, 

1094 
Valve,  coronary,  1088 
Eustachian,  1089 
of  Gerlach,  1033 
of  Hasner,  911 
ileo-csecal,  1033 
ileo-colic,  1033 
mitral,  1093 
of  Morgagni,  1042 
of  Thebesius,  1 088 
tricuspid     flaps,     infundular, 
1090 
right,  1090 
septal,  1090 
of  Vieussens,  720,  733,  734 
Valves  of  lymphatics,  86 
pulmonic,  1089 
of  rectum,  1041 
in  right  auricle,  1088 
semilunar  aortic,  1093 
of  veins,  84 
Valvula  Bauhini,  1033 
Heisteri,  1064 
pylorica,  1000 
Valvulee  conniventes,  1021 
Vas  aberrans,  1159 
deferens,  1159 
structure  of,  1159 
Vasa  aberrantia,  1062 

from  brachial  artery,  595 
afferentia  of  lymphatic  glands, 

680 
brevia  arteries,  612 

veins,  675 
efierentia  of  testis,  1158 

of  lymphatic  glands,  680 
intestini  tenuis,  1158 
recta,  1158 

vasorum  of  arteries,  82 
of  veins,  85 
Vascular  system,  changes  in,  at 
birth,  1099 
general  anatomy  of,  80 
peculiarities   in  the   foetus, 
1097 
Vaso-motor  nerves,  74 
Vastus  externus  muscle,  509 
intemus  and  crureus,  510 
Vater,  corpuscles  of,  77,  twU, 
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Vater,  diverticulum  of,  1070 

t)Bpilla  of,  1070 
Veins,  structure  of,  84 
anastomoses  of,  649 
of  bone,  56 
coats  of,  84 
development  of,  1 30 
muscular  tissue  of,  84 
plexuses  of,  649 
size,  form,  etc.,  649 
structure  of,  84 
valves  of,  84 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  85 
Veins  or  Vein,  deAcriptive  anat- 
omy of,  649 
accessory  portal,  1057 
of  alse  nasi,  652 
angular,  651 
articular,  of  knee,  672 
auditory,  927 
auricular  anterior,  652 

posterior,  653 
axillary,  664 
azygos,  left  lower,  667 

left  upper,  667 

right,  667 
basilic,  664 
basi -vertebra],  669 
brachial,  664 

brachio-cephalic    or    innomi- 
nate, 665 
bronchial,  668 
buccal,  653 
cardiac,  677 

anterior,  677 

g:reat,  677 

left.  677 

middle,  677 

posterior,  677 

right,  677 
cardinal,  131 
cava  inferior,  673 

superior,  667 
cephalic,  663 
cerebellar.  657 
cerebral,  657 
cervical,  ascending,  655 

deep,  655 
choroid  of  brain,  657 
circumflex,  iliac,  672 

superficial,  670 
condyloid  posterior,  655,  659 
of  corpora  cavernosa,  1152 
of  corpus  spongiosum,  673 

striatum,  657 
deep,  or  vense  comites,  649 
dental  inferior,  653 
digital,  of  hand,  663 
of  diploe,  655 
dorsal  of  penis,  673 
dorsi-spinal,  668 
emissary,  661 

surgical  anatomy  of,  662 
epigastric,  672 

superficial,  670 
of  eyeball,  905 
facial,  652 
femora],  672 
first  intercostal,  655 
frontal,  651 
of  Galen,  657 
gastric,  676 
gluteal,  672 
hspmorrhoidal,  672 
of  head,  650 
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Veins  or  vein,  hepatic,  675, 1057, 
1061 
iliac,  common,  673 

external,  672 

internal,  672 
ilio-lumbar,  674 
inferior  cava,  673 
innominate,  665 
intercostal,  first,  655 

superior,  666 
interlobular,  of  kidney,  1134 

of  liver,  1057 
interosseous,  of  forearm,  664 
intralobular,  of  liver,  1057 
jugular,  anterior,  654 

external,  653 

internal,  654 

posterior,  654 
of  kidney,  1134 
labial,  inferior,  652 

superior,  652 
laryngeal,  666 
lateral  sacral,  673 
lingua],  654 
of  liver,  1057 
longitudinal  inferior,  658 
lumbar,  674 

ascending,  674 
mammary  internal,  666 
masseteric,  652 
mastoid,  653 
maxillary  internal,  652 
median  basilic,  663 

cephalic,  663 
medulli-spinal,  668 
meningeal,  653 
meningo-rachidian,  668 
mesenteric  inferior,  675 

superior,  675 
nasal,  650 
oblique,  677 
occipital,  653 
oesophageal,  667 
ophthalmic,  659 
ovarian,  674 
palmar,  deep,  664 
parotid,  652 
parumbilicalis,  958 
peroneal,  671 
pharyngeal,  654 
phrenic,  675 
plantar,  external,  671 

internal,  671 
popliteal,  671 
plexuses  of  ovarian,  1178 

pampiniform,     674,     1155, 
1178 

pharyn^al,  654 

pterygoid,  652 

spermatic,  674,  1155 

uterine,  673 

vaginal,  873 

vesico-prostatic,  655 
portal,  649,  677,  1057,  1060 
profunda  femoris,  672 
pterygoid  plexus,  652 
pubic,  external,  670 

internal,  672 
pulmonary,  650 
radial,  663 
ranine,  652,  654 
renal,  675,  1134^ 
sacral,  lateral,  673 

middle,  673 
Salvatella,  663 


Veins  or  vein,  saphenous,  exter- 
nal, or  short,  670 
internal,  or  long,  670,  ]  190 
sciatic,  672 
spermatic,  674 
spheno-palatine,  655 
spinal,  668 
splenic,  675 
stylo-mastoid,  653 
subclavian,  665 
sublobular,  1057.  1061 
submaxillary,  652 
submental,  654 
superficial,  649 
supraorbital,  651 
suprarenal,  675 
suprascapular,  654 
sural,  672 
systemic,  649 
temporal,  654 
middle,  652 
temporo-maxillary,  653 
thoracico-epigastrica,  957 
thyroid  inferior,  666 
middle,  655 
superior,  654 
tibial  anterior,  671 

posterior,  671 
transverse  cervical,  654 

facial,  652 
ulnar  anterior,  663 
common,  663 
deep,  664 
posterior,  663 
umbilical,  1099 
vertebra],  655 

first  intercostal,  655 
Vidian,  654 
Velum  medullary,  inferior,  733, 
734,  738 
superior,  733,  734,  738 
pendulum  palati,  944 
interpoeitum,  749, 766,  769 
Vena  cava,  fissure  for,  1052 
inferior,  673 
peculiarities  of,  674 
superior,  667 
Venae  comites,  649 
hepatioe  advehentes,  131 

revehentes,  131 
interlobulares  of  kidney,  1 134 
rectie  of  kidney,  1134 
Thebesii,  or  minimse   cordis, 

678,  1088 
vorticosse,  895 
Venesection,  663 
Venter  of  ilium,  274 
Ventricle  of  brain,  fifth,  763 
fourth,  708,  737-740 

floor  of,  720,  723 
third,  707,  745,  748 
of  corpus  callosum,  756 
of  heart,  left,  1092 

right,  1089 
of  larvnx,  1105 
lateral,  704,  755 
Vermicular  motion,  68 
Vermiform  appendix,  1032 
relations  of,  1033 
process  of  cerebellum,  inferior, 
727 
superior,  727 
Vemix  caseosa,  125 
Vertebra  prominens,  149 
development  of,  152 
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Vertebrae,  144 
cervical,  145 
development  of,  152 
dorsal  149 

general  characters,  144 
ligaments  of,  319 
lumbar,  151 
sacral,  155 
structure  of,  152 
Vertebral  aponeurosis,  433 
artery,  581 
column,  160 
articulation  of,  319 
ossification  of,  152 
surface  form  of,  162 
ligaments,  319 

region,   muscles   of,  anterior 
424 
lateral,  425 
vein,  655 
Vertex  of  skull,  208 
Vertical   plate  of  palate   bone, 

198 
Verumontanum,  1146 
Vesical  arterj,  inferior,  622 
middle,  622 
superior,  622 
plexus  of  nerves,  878 
Vesicle,  auditory,  124 
cerebral,  11 9,' 7  06 
fissure,  1052 
germinal,  101 
hemisphere,  707 
ocular,  123 
optic,  752 
of  Purkinje,  101 
umbilical,  109 
Vesicles,  Graafian,  1176 
Vesico-prostatic  plexus  of  veins, 

673 
Vesico-uterine  ligaments,  1169 

pouch,  981,  988 
Vesicula  prostatica,  1146 
Vesiculse  seminales,  1160 

surgical  anatomy  of,  1161 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  1 161 
Vesicular    column    of    anterior 

cornu  of  spine,  702 
Vessels  of  large  intestine,  1029 
of  liver,  1060 
of  rectum,  1042 
of  small  intesdne,  1026 
of  spleen,  1077,  1079 

79 


Vessels  of  stomach,  1007 
Vestibular  artery,  927 

nerve.  927 
Vestibule,  aortic,  1094 

of  ear,  921 

atjueduct  of,  177,  921 
Vestigial  fold  of  pericardium,  666 
Vibrisfise,  885 
Vidian  artery,  562 

canal,  184 

nerve,  804 

sphenoidal  filament,  804,  808 
Vieussens,    valve  of,   733,  734^ 

796 
Villi,  1022 

structure  of,  1023 
Viscera,  pelvic  position    of,  at 

outlet  of  pelvis,  1206 
Visceral  clefts,  118 
Vitelline  circulation,  126 

duct,  967,  970 

membrane,  100 
Vitellus,  100 
Vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  903 

table  of  the  skull,  144 
Vocal    cords,   inferior   or    true, 
1103 
superior  or  faise,  1105 

process,  1102 
Voice,  organs  of,  1100 
Voluntary  muscles,  64 
Vomer,  201 

a]»  of,  201 

articulations  of,  201 

development  of,  201 
Vortex  of  heart,  1095 
Vulva,  1163 

development  of,  140 

W. 

Wagner,  tactile  corpuscles  of,  76 
Wall,  abdominal,  957,  959 
Watney    on    the    structure    of 

thymus,  1126 
Weight  of  organs.    See  Indrnd- 

ual  Orgarut. 
Wharton's  duct,  947 
White  fibrous  tissue.  45 
nerve-matter,  69 
substance  of  cord,  699 
of  Schwann,  71 
Willis,  circle  of,  573,  584 


Winslow,  foramen  of,  975,  992 

ligament  of,  368 
Wirsung,  canal  of,  1070 
Wisdom  tooth,  935 
Wolffian  duct,  135 
Womb.    See  Uterus. 
Worm  of  cerebellum,  725,  727 
Wormian  bones,  188 
Wrisberg,  cartilages  of,  1102 

ganglion  of,  874 

nerve  of,  840 
Wrist-joint,  356 

surface  form  of,  270,  357 

surgical  anatomy  of,  357 
Wry-neck,  411 

X. 

Xiphoid  appendix,  229 

Y. 

Y-ligament,  364 

Y-shaped  centre  of  acetabulum, 

278 
Yellow  cartilage,  53 

elastic  fibrous  tissue,  45 

spot  of  retina,  898 
Yolk,  101 

sac,  109,  967 

stalk,  967 

Z. 

Zinn,  ligament  of,  397 
Zona  arcuata,  925 

fasciculata,  1138 

^lomerulosa,  1138 

mcerta,  745 

mesogastric,  961 

pellucida,  101 

radiata,  101 

reticularis,   1138 

vasculosa,  1176 
Zygoma,  174 

roots  of,  174 

tubercle  of,  174 
Zygomatic  arch,  216 

fossae,  216 

lymphatic  glands,  681 

process  of  malar,  197 
Zygomaticus  major  muscle,  400 

minor,  400 
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by  subscription  only.     Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

ATTFIELD  (JOHN).  CHEMISTRY;  GENERAL,  MEDICAL  AND  PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL. Fourteenth  edition,  specially  revised  by  the  Author  for  America. 
In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  794  pages,  with  88  illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.75; 
leather,  $3.25. 

BALL  (CHABLES  B.).  THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS,  THEIR  DISEASES 
AND  TREATMENT.  New  (2d)  edition.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  453  pages,  with 
60  engravings  and  4  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $2.25.  Just  ready.  See  Series  <^  Cliniccd 
Manuals,  page  13. 

BABNES  (BOBEBT  AND  PANCOUBT).  A  SYSTEM  OF  OBSTETRIC  MED- 
ICINE AND  SURGERY,  THEORETICAL  AND  CLINICAL.  The  Section  on 
Embryology  by  Prof.  Milnes  Marshall.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  872  pages, 
with  231  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5;  leather,  $6. 
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AND  TREATMENT.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  127  pages,  with  9  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

BABTHOLOW  (B0BEBT8).  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY.  A  PRACTICAL 
TREATISE  ON  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  ELECTRICITY  TO  MEDICINE 
AND  SUROER  F.  Third  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  308  pages,  with  110  illus- 
trations. 

BELL  (P.  JEFPBET).  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY, 
In  one  12mo.  volume  of  561  pages,  with  229  engravings.  Cloth,  $2.  See  StvdenUf  Serias 
of  ManuaUy  p.  14. 

BELLAMY  (EDWABD).  A  MANUAL  OF  SURGICAL  ANATOMY.  In  one 
12mo.  volume  of  300  pages,  with  50  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.25. 

BEBBY  (GEOBGE  A.).  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE;  A  PRACTICAL  TREAT- 
ISE FOR  STUDENTS  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY.  Second  edition.  Verv  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  745  pages,  with  197  original  illustrations  in  the  texty  of  which  87 
are  exquisitely  colored.    Cloth,  $8. 

BILLIN08  (JOHN  S.).  THE  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY.  Includ- 
ing in  one  alphabet  English,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Latin  Technical  Terms  used  in 
Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences.  In  two  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volumes, 
containing  1574  pages  and  two  colored  plates.  Per  volume,  cloth,  $6 ;  leather,  $7 ;  half 
Morocco,  $8.50.  For  tale  by  subscription  only.  Specimen  pages  on  application  to  the 
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BLACK  (D.  CAMPBELL).  THE  URINE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE, 
AND  URINARY  ANALYSIS,  PHYSIOLOGICALLY  AND  PATHOLOGI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  256  pages,  with  73  engravings. 
Cloth,  $2.75. 

BLOXAM  (0.  L.).  CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.  With 
Experiments.  New  American  from  the  fifth  London  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  727  pages,  with  292  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2;  leather,  $3. 

BBOADBENT  (W.  H.).  THE  PULSE.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  317  pages,  with 
59  engravings.    Cloth,  $1.75.    See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals,  page  13. 

BBOWNE  ( LENNOX ) .  THE  THR  OA  T  AND  NOSE  AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 
New  (4th)  and  enlarsed  edition.  In  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of  751  pages,  with  235 
engravings  and  120  illustrations  in  color.    Cloth,  $6.50. 

KOCH'S  REMEDY  IN  RELATION  ESPECIALLY   TO    THROAT 

CONSUMPTION.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  121  pages,  with  45  illustrations,  4  of 
which  are  colored,  and  17  charts.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

BRUCE  (J.  MITCHELL).  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
Fifth  edition.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  591  pages.  Cloth,  $1.50.  See  Stvdenti^  Series  of 
Manuals,  page  14 

BRUNTON  (T.  LAXTDER).  A  MANUAL  OF  PHARMACOLOGY,  THERA- 
PEUTICS AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  including  the  Pharmacy,  the  Physiological 
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BRYANT  (THOMAS).  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth  American 
from  the  fourth  English  edition.  In  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1040  pages,  with  727 
illustrations.    Cloth,  $6.50 ;  leather,  $7.50. 

BUM8TEAD  (P.  J.)  AND  TAYLOR  (R.  W.J.  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  See  Taylor  m  Venereal  Diseases, 
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BURNETT  (CHARLES  H.).  THE  EAR:  ITS  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY 
AND  DISEASES.  A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Students  apd  Practitioners. 
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leather,  $5. 
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GIBBE8  (HENEAGE).  PRACTICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  HIS- 
TOLOGY. In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  314  pages,  with  60  illustrations, 
mostly  photographic.    Cloth,  $2.75. 

GIBNEY  (V.  P.).  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY,  For  the  use  of  Practitioners  and 
Students.     In  one  8vo.  volume  profusely  illustrated.    Preparing, 

OOUU)  (A,  PEABOE).  SURGICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  589 
pages.    Cloth,  $2.    See  SUuienttf  Series  of  Manuals,  page  14. 

GBAY  (HENBY).  ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.  New 
American  edition  of  1897,  thoroughly  revised.  In  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1239 
pages,  with  772  large  and  elaborate  engravings.  Price  witn  illustrations  in  colors,  cloth, 
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GBAY  (LANDON  OABTEB).  A  TREATISE  ON  NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL 
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handsome  octavo  volume  of  728  pages,  with  172  engravings  and  3  colored  plates.  Cloth, 
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GBEEN  (T.  HENBY).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PATHOLOGY  AND  MOR- 
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$2.75. 

OBEENE  (WILLIAM  H.).  A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.  For 
the  Use  of  Students.  Based  upon  Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry.  In  one  12mo.  volume 
of  310  pages,  with  74  illustrations.     Cloth,  $1. 75. 

GB088  (SAMUEL  D.).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES, 
INJURIES  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER, 
THE  PROSTATE  GLAND  AND  THE  URETHRA,  Third  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  edited  by  Samuel  W.  Gross,  M.D.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  574  pages, 
with  170  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4.50. 

HABEBSHON  fS.  0.).  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN  comprising 
those  of  the  Stomach,  (Esophagus,  Oncum,  Intestines  and  Peritoneum.  Second  Amer- 
ican from  the  third  English  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  554  pages,  with  11  engrav- 
ings.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

HAMILTON  (ALLAN  McLANE).  NER  VO  US  DISEASES,  THEIR  DESCRIP- 
TION AND  TREATMENT.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of 
598  pages,  with  72  engravings.     Cloth,  $4. 

HAMILTON  (FBANK  H.).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES 
AND  DISLOCATIONS,  Eighth  edition,  revised  and  edited  b;r  Stephen  Smith, 
A.M.,  M.D.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  832  pages,  with  507  engravings. 
Cloth,  $0.50;  leather,  $6.50. 

HABDAWAY  (W.  A.).  MANUAL  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.  In  one  12mo.  volume 
of  440  pages.     Cloth,  $3. 

HABE  (HOBABT  AMOBY).  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  THERA- 
PEUTICS, with  Special  Reference  to  the  Application  of  Remedial  Measures  to  Disease 
and  their  Emplo3nDcient  upon  a  Rational  Basis.  With  articles  on  various  subjects  by  well- 
known  specialists.  Fifth,  and  revised  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  740  pages. 
Cloth,  $3.75;  leather,  $4.75. 

PRACTICAL  DIAGNOSIS.    The  Use  of  Symptoms  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Disease. 

In  one  octavo  volume  of  566  pages,  with  191  engraving,  and  13  full-page  plates  in  colors 
and  monochrome.     Cloth,  $4.75.     Just  ready. 

HABE  (HOBABT  AMOBY),  Editor.  A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  THERA- 
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8vo.  volume  of  519  pages,  with  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4.50. 

HOFFMANN  (FREDERICK)  AND  POWEE  (FREDERICK  B.).  A  MANUAL 
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HOLMES  (TIMOTHY).  A  TREATISE  ON  SURGERY.  Its  Principles  and 
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Pick,  F.R.C.S.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1008  pages,  with  428  engravings. 
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Dentistry f  page  2. 

KING  (A.  P.  A.).  A  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS,  Sixth  edition.  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  532  pages,  with  221  illustrations.     Cloth,  $2^50. 

KLEIN  (E.).  ELEMENTS  OF  HISTOLOGY.  Fourth  edition.  In  one  pocket-siie 
12mo.  volume  of  376  pages,  with  194  engravings.  Cloth,  $1.75.  See  StwdenUl  Series  cf 
Manuals,  page  14. 

LANDIS  (HENRT  O.).  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LABOR.  In  one  handsome 
12mo.  volume  of  329  pages,  with  28  illustrations.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

LA   ROCHE    (R.).     YELLOW  FEVER,     In   two  8vo.   volumes  of   1468  pages. 

Cloth,  $7. 

PNEUMONIA.    In  one  8vo.  volume  of  490  pages.     Cloth,  $3. 


LAURENCE  (J.  Z.^  AND  MOON  (ROBERT  C).  A  HANDY-BOOK  OF 
OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY.  Second  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  227  pages, 
with  66  engravings.     Cloth,  $2.75. 

LAWSON  (GEORGE).  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  ORBIT  AND  EYELIDS. 
From  the  last  English  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  404  pages,  with  92 
engravings.     Cloth,  $3.50. 

LEA  (HENRY  C).  CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  OF 
SPAIN;  CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS;  MYSTICS  AND  ILLUMINATI; 
THE  ENDEMONIADAS ;  EL  SANTO  NINO  DE  LA  GUARDIA;  BRI- 
ANDA  DE  BARDAXI.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  522  pages.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

A  HISTORY  OF  AURICULAR  CONFESSION  AND  INDULGENCES 


IN  THE  LATIN  CHURCH.     In  three  octavo  volumes  of  about  500  pages  each. 
Per  volume,  cloth,  $3.     Complete  vxtrkjust  ready. 

FORMULARY  OF  THE  PAPAL  PENITENTIARY.     In  one  octavo  vol- 
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SUPERSTITION  AND  FORCE;  ESSAYS  ON  THE  WAGER  OF  LAW, 
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12mo.  volume  of  605  pages.     Cloth,  $2.50. 


AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  SACERDOTAL  CELIBACY  IN  THE 
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L00MI8  (ALFRED  L.)  AND  THOMPSON  (W.  GILMAN),  Editors.  A  SYS- 
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and  colors.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  ^  just  ready.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  in  aeiwe  preparation.  Per 
volume,  cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6 ;  half  Morocco,  $7.  For  sale  by  subscription  only.  Full  pros- 
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MATERIA  MEDICA.  CHEMISTRY,  PHARMACY  AND  THERAPEUTICS, 
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LUPP  (ARTHUR  P.^.  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  use  of  Students  of 
Medicine.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  522  pages,  with  36  engravings.  Cloth,  $2.  See 
Studentt^  Series  of  Manuals,  page  14. 

LYMAN  (HENRY  M.).  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  In  one  very  hind- 
some  octavo  volume  of  925  pages  with  170  engravings.     Cloth,  $4.75 ;  leather,  $5.75. 

LYONS  (ROBERT  D.).  A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  362 
pages.     Cloth,  $2.25. 

MACKENZIE  (JOHN  NOLAND).  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND 
THROAT.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  600  pages,  richly  illustrated. 
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MAI8CH  (JOHN  M.).  A  MANUAL  OF  ORGANIC  MATERIA  MEDICA, 
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MARSH  (HOWARD).  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of 
468  pages,  with  64  engravings  and  a  colored  plate.  Cloth,  $2.  See  Series  of  Clinieal 
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MITCHELL  (S.  WEIR).  CLINICAL  LESSONS  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 
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of  572  pages,  with  19  chromo-lithographic  figures  and  17  engravings.     Cloth,  $8.50. 
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